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On  the  Cover: 


Our  Cover  Girls  up  a  tree  are 
the   Bum   Chums   of   1969-70. 


Up  a  tree  is  literally  where  many 
women's  colleges  find  themselves 
today  as  they  ask,  Why  a  woman's 
college? 

Why,  indeed?    This  issue  of  the 
Magazine  looks  at  that  question 
and  suggests  that  Sweet  Briar 
may  not  be  up  a  tree  at  all; 
that   its   real   concern    is   keeping 
its  branches  of  learning  as  sturdy 
as  an  oak  and  its  spirit  as  young 
and  alive  as  the  redbud  in 
spring — and   always  allowing  "the 
winds  of  change"  to  continuously 
refresh  the  College  and  its  people. 


TfJ~rom  tlje  Z&riar   v'atcfj... 
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s  we  go  to  press  and  try  to  answer  a  question  important  to  all  of 
us:  The  Woman's  College — Why?,  we  also  go  to  press  asking  ourselves, 
Why  an  Alumnae  Magazine?  What  are  our  goals  and  purpose?  What  do 
we  want  to  say,  and  what  do  alumnae  want  to  read  ? 

We  believe  you  may  want  to  read  a  number  of  things:  what  is  hap- 
pening today  at  Sweet  Briar;  what  are  the  coming  major  developments  on 
campus ;  how  important  is  the  woman's  college  in  this  decade ;  what  are 
the  problems  of  the  woman's  college ;  what  is  today's  student  like ;  what 
are  your  faculty-friends  concerned  about:  what  are  your  alumnae-friends 
doing  with  their  lives. 

Our  goals  for  the  magazine  are  three :  be  interesting,  be  believable,  be 
informative.  We  shall  try  to  give  you  a  quarterly  magazine  that  is  timely, 
truthful,  interesting  and  imaginative — that  is  our  intent.  Our  content 
will  be  Issues  and  People  (human  interest  stories  and  critical,  controversial 
articles) . 

Class  Notes  are  here  to  stay,  and  we  plan  to  add  a  bit  of  sparkle  to 
that  department  with  brief  profiles  of  our  alumnae.  We  hope,  also,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  you  light,  entertaining  features.  As  we  look  ahead 
to  the  coming  year,  we  plan  articles  on  "Music  as  a  Liberal  Art"  .  .  . 
"Art  as  a  Liberal  Art"  .  .  .  "The  Garden  Club  of  Virginia"  .  .  .  "What's 
Cooking  at  Sweet  Briar?"  .  .  .  "Alumnae  Husbands  and  Sons"  .  .  .  "Alumnae 
Council  '70:  A  Round-table  talk  with  Alumnae." 

We  hope  to  write  with  a  lightness-of-touch  and  a  seriousness-of- 
thought,  a  combination  so  ably  brought  to  this  Magazine  by  our  former 
Associate  Editor,  Nancy  St.  Clair  Talley,  '56. 

We  welcome  your  letters,  your  opinions,  views  and  suggestions.  We 
have  an  idea  that  you  will  like  our  magazine  and  read  it — and  in  reading, 
be  reminded  that  it  is  your  alumnae  gifts  of  loyalty,  support  and  concern 
for  Sweet  Briar  that  are  clearly  needed  and  counted  on  today  in  the  life 
of  your  College. 

—The  Editors 
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od's  in  his  heaven:  All's  right  with  the 
world"  is  the  message  we  see  on  these  happy  faces. 
It's  safe  to  presume  that  our  QV's,  at  the  picture- 
taking  moment,  were  not  thinking  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing or  indeed  The  Woman's  College.  Possibly  they 
were  thinking  of  other  Roberts  (at  W&L  and  The 
University) ,  but  Mr.  Browning,  No !  Very  likely 
their  glad  faces  show  how  splendid  it  is  to  be  young 
and  pretty  and  QV's  at  Sweet  Briar,  where  they 
can  wear  the  mini,  the  midi  and  the  maxi  and  each 
be  her  own  person  in  her  own  way. 

We  suspect  the  QV's,  along  with  their  colleagues 
in  the  dorms  and  classrooms,  do  talk  about  The 
Woman's  College  and  why  they  are  there  at  Sweet 
Briar  and  what  is  special  about  a  woman's  college 
and  what  is  Sweet  Briar  going  to  do  about  coeduca- 
tion anyway. 

"If  our  survival  depends  on  becoming  coeduca- 
tional," states  Dean  Catherine  Sims,  "then  I  am 
afraid  I  must  say  our  chances  of  survival  are  poor." 


Because  Coeducation,  because  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege are  indeed  questions-of-the-day  for  all  of  us 
(and  perhaps  questions  of  long-years  past),  we 
looked  back  to  see  how  our  former,  late  President 
Meta  Glass  answered  these  questions;  and  then  we 
asked  our  Dean  and  several  faculty  members  and 
alumnae  for  their  views  and  comments.  We  asked 
several  questions,  leading  off  with: 

What  Can  the  Woman's  College  Uniquely  Offer? 

"One  thing,  only,  uniquely,"  Dean  Sims  answers. 
"That  is  the  opportunity  for  students  to  be  them- 
selves, without  worrying  about  whether  other  stu- 
dents, women  or  men,  are  going  to  think  they  are 
feminine  or  not.  If  they  enjoy  physics  more  than 
art,  they  need  not  apologize  for  it.  If  they  like  to 
argue  politics,  they  don't  have  to  keep  quiet  in 
deference  to  the  tendency  of  some  men,  young  and 
old  alike,  and  some  women,  to  think  that  women 
shouldn't  bother  their  pretty  little  heads  with  poli- 
tics.  If  they  really  enjoy  making  graphs  for  the 


economics  course,  they  need  not  bother  to  conceal 
their  enjoyment." 

(The  Dean's  comments  on  the  enjoyment  of  mak- 
ing graphs  reminds  us  of  a  verse  written  in  the  late 
19th  century  by  a  student  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
women's  colleges.  When  advised  against  the  un- 
feminine  pursuit  of  higher  mathematics,  the  girl 
wrote,  "I  will  avoid  equations,/  And  shun  the 
naughty  surd,/  I  must  beware  the  perfect  square./ 
Through  it  girls  have  erred:/  And  when  men  men- 
tion Rule  of  Three/  Pretend  I  have  not  heard.") 

Suggesting  that  this  19th  century  attitude  may 
persist  even  today,  Barbara  Lasier  Edgerley,  '51, 
La  Moille,  111.,  writes,  "At  Sweet  Briar  we  felt  free 
to  stretch  our  minds  to  the  limits!  In  our  classes, 
the  desire  to  excel  intellectually  was  not  tempered 
by  the  feeling,  'You  don't  want  to  scare  off  the  men 
by  being  too  smart,'  as  might  occur  in  a  coed  class. 

"What  Sweet  Briar  uniquely  offers  is  full  partici- 
pation in  extra-curricular  activities.  This  experience 
gave  me  the  background  needed  for  my  community 
volunteer  work  here  in  a  rural  mid-western  area : 
presiding  at  meetings,  doing  publicity,  skill  in  stage- 
makeup,  playing  the  organ  for  YW  chapels,  leading 
games  at  the  Indian  Mission.  These  college  activities 
all  have  their  parallels  now:  I  headed  the  County 
Extension  Council,  did  county-wide  publicity  for  all 
phases  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  helped  with  grade-school  theatri- 
cals, am  assistant  organist  at  our  church,  and  am 
helping  at  our  Gateway  Center. 

"My  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Valley  Community  College 
has  been  most  rewarding  and  the  scope  of  the 
activity,  unlimited.  My  conclusion,"  Barbara  says, 
"is  that  I  question  whether  in  a  coed  college  I  would 

Barbara  Lasier  Edgerley,  '51 


have  had  the  opportunity  for  leadership.  Would  I 
have  deferred  to  the  man  and  have  lost  the  expe- 
rience?" 

Maria  Ward,  '69 


Maria  Ward,  '69,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  McVea  Scholar,  and  former  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Admission  at  Sweet  Briar,  writes,  "As 
a  recent  Sweet  Briar  graduate  who  attended  a  large 
university  for  one  semester,  I  can  see  what  Sweet 
Briar  uniquely  offers :  a  life  more  exciting,  stimu- 
lating and  challenging  than  a  life  at  a  university, 
where  girls  were  often  not  expected  to  be  interested 
in  their  work.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  opportu- 
nity for  the  student-professor  closeness  that  adds 
so  much  to  the  academic  and  community  life  at 
Sweet  Briar.  ...  In  classes,  girls  and  boys  looked 
at  each  other  as  possible  dates;  girls  hesitated  to 
speak  up,  fearing  they  would  look  'too  smart.'  The 
dialogue  between  the  sexes,  reputed  to  add  reality 
of  life,  never  really  existed  at  all. 

"At  the  university  I  found  that  many  lectures 
and  symposia,  interesting  courses  and  organizations 
were  closed  to  students :  a  set-size  had  been  reached, 
or  the  student  was  not  majoring  in  a  certain  sub- 
ject. Heaven  forbid  that  a  math  major  attend  a 
lecture  by  U  Thant !" 

Maria  believes  that  extra-curricular  life  at  a 
woman's  college  is  much  fuller  than  at  a  coed  col- 
lege. "Girls  at  Sweet  Briar  can  contribute  to  many 
different  activities — Student  Government,  welfare 
work,  or  planning  a  symposium.  Although  a  few 
exceptionally  capable  girls  at  the  university  became 
campus  leaders,  most  coeds  were  observers,  not 
participants." 

As  the  Dean  has  stated,  as  Maria  writes,  "A  girl 
at  Sweet  Briar  is  not  tempted  to  limit  herself  and 
is  not  limited  bv  circumstances  to  the  traditional 


submissive  feminine  role.  She  can  develop  her  capa- 
bilities and  her  personality  to  the  fullest. 

"A  Sweet  Briar  girl  has  the  opportunity  to  be 
really  involved  in  what  is  going  on  on  campus,  in 
her  studies  and  campus  intellectual  life,  with  her 
friends,  in  making  the  community  work.  In  these 
days  when  women  are  more  and  more  called  on  to 
lead  in  business  and  civic  affairs,  the  Sweet  Briar 
experience  is  one  I'm  thankful  I  have  had.  Feeling 
this  way,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  there  is  a  seri- 
ous need  to  state  the  advantages  of  women's  colleges 
— and  yet,  I  know  there  is.  Many  college  students 
today  have  attended  large  high  schools  and  have 
never  known  the  personalized  attention  the  small 
college  gives.  Many  of  their  parents  attended  coed 
universities;  often  their  guidance  counselors  are 
products  of  mass  education;  most  of  their  friends 
will  attend  coed  universities. 

"Who  is  there  to  tell  them  of  the  many  advantages 
of  the  small,  woman's  college?  We  alumnae,  better 
than  anyone,  can  pinpoint  the  advantages  of  our 
kind  of  college.  If  we  don't  do  it,  no  one  else  will. 
Let's  get  busy!" 

Although  she  was  not  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  (that 
person  our  recent  graduate  Maria  Ward  believes 
best  knows  the  advantages  of  a  woman's  college), 
President  Meta  Glass  was  busy  every  moment  of  her 
twenty-two  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  not  only  in  ex- 
plaining the   advantages   but  also   in   building  the 

President  Meta  Glass 


advantages  we  know  exist  today.  In  her  Inaugural 
Address,  Nov.  13,  1925,  Miss  Glass  emphasized  one 
advantage  the  woman's  college  offers :  "About  one 
extra-curriculum  activity  I  shall  venture  to  speak 
from  the  point  of  view  especially  of  the  woman's 
college,  and  that  is  Student  Government. 

"Its   worth   has   been   challenged   recently   by   a 
prominent  university  dean;  and  my  surprize  as  I 


listened  to  his  judgment  that  it  was  a  failure  was 
only  abated  when  I  realized  how  differently  it  seems 
to  work  in  women's  colleges  from  the  experience 
he  has  had  of  it.  His  was  a  coeducational  university, 
and  the  correcting  of  one  student  by  others  or  even 
the  gaining  of  necessary  information  encountered 
the  obstacles  of  gallantry,  when  a  man  refused  to 
tell  a  woman  student  or  publicly  to  censure  her. 
This  element  is  removed  in  a  woman's  college,  and 
it  may  be  that  women  are  more  tolerant  of  details 
and  are  more  willing  to  have  their  time  occupied 
by  the  work  that  Student  Government  entails,  in 
addition  to  a  pride  in  self-government  that  may  be 
a  corollary  of  their  recently-enfranchised  position. 

"That  Student  Government  in  the  woman's  college 
is  an  invaluable  exercise  of  judgment,  justice,  and 
initiative  of  students  would,  I  think,  be  the  verdict 
of  almost  all  women  who  have  lived  with  it  and 
under  it.  It  is  a  field  calling  for  the  correlation  of 
so  much  gained  in  other  places,  that,  as  a  laboratory 
for  inter-relations,  I,  for  one,  could  only  relinquish 
it  with  keen  regret." 

The  years  of  her  Presidency,  from  1925  to  1946, 
were  years  unscarred  by  campus  strikes,  disruptions 
and  cries  of  "relevancy,"  and  many  alumnae  of  the 
20's  and  30's  and  40's  may  look  back  to  those  peace- 
ful times  with  some  nostalgia  and  even  with  a  bit 
of  wishful  thinking.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
alumnae  resist  "the  winds  of  change"  at  Sweet 
Briar,  it  is  also  true  that  more  and  more  alumnae 
do  accept,  understand  and  love  The  Sweet  Briar  of 
Today.  However,  in  their  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  Sweet  Briar  Today,  there  is  a  certain 
"longing,"  a  belief  that  in  these  restless  times  Sweet 
Briar  can  offer  a  certain  uniqueness,  expressed  by 
an  alumna,  Nancy  Butzner  Leavell,  '34,  of  Char- 
lottesville : 

"As  a  parent  I  find  in  conversation  with  other 
parents  in  these  restless  times  that  there  is  a  long- 
ing for  a  quiet,  undisrupted  college  with  a  definite 
framework  and  spiritual  underpinning.  Here  they 
feel  their  daughters  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  they  need  to  learn  for  what  they  want  to 
do  with  their  lives.  Everywhere  these  anxious  par- 
ents are  questioning  the  validity  of  higher  education 
for  their  children  in  some  of  the  disturbed,  radical 
campuses  of  today.  In  many  cases  young  women  are 
not  ready  for  the  commotion  and  diversion  of  the 
large  university.  The  great  loss  of  identity,  the  lone- 
liness, the  small  personal  contact  with  faculty,  the 
loose  framework  and  patterns  of  living  in  large 
institutions  are  points  in  favor  of  the  small  college. 

"In  these  harassed  times  a  special  premium 
should  be  set  on  those  rare  campuses  that  still 
provide  a  serenity,  a  beauty,  and  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  thoughtful  and  productive  work." 


Lucile  TJ-mbre.it 
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Mrs.  Leavell  then  asks  several  questions  that  need 
to  be  asked,  and  answered,  if  Sweet  Briar  is  to 
continue  to  provide  "an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
thoughtful  and  productive  work."  She  says,  "If 
these  campuses  in  the  small,  woman's  colleges  no 
longer  provide  a  satisfying  community  experience 
for  faculty  and  students,  it  would  seem  of  prime 
importance  that  both  faculty  and  students  ask  them- 
selves why  it  does  not.  What  is  there  lacking  in  such 
an  environment  for  a  happy  and  enjoyable  time  of 
learning?  Why  is  there  a  general  exodus  by  the  end 
of  each  week?  There  would  be  a  break-through 
everywhere  if  this  dilemma  could  be  resolved." 

Answering  Mrs.  Leavell's  question  of  the  week- 
end exodus,  Professor  of  Music  Lucile  Umbreit,  a 
member  of  Sweet  Briar's  faculty  since  1937,  ex- 
plains, "Today's  students  are  urban-oriented.  If 
they  can  spend  every  weekend  in  Washington,  it 
helps  them." 

To  our  question,  What  does  the  woman's  college 
uniquely  offer,  Miss  Umbreit  answers,  "A  woman's 
college  is  a  personal  affair.  How  can  we  say  it  is 
good  or  not  good?  It  is  good  for  those  who  want 
what  it  represents.  It  means  first  of  all  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  study  (no  daily  dates),  a 
chance  to  know  and  communicate  with  adults 
beyond  the  family  circle,  specifically  adults  who 
represent  awakened  intellectual  and  artistic  inter- 
ests, a  chance  to  know  intimately  one's  female 
peers — the  others  in  the  upper  five  percent,  or  is  it 
ten?  These  three  factors  are  not  so  readily  found 


in    a    coeducational    institution    as   they    are    in    a 
woman's  college  such  as  Sweet  Briar." 

Miss  Umbreit's  colleague  in  the  music  department, 
Professor  of  Music,  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  believes  the 
woman's  college  offers  "the  obvious  truism:  Educa- 
tion for  Women ;  perhaps  not  so  obvious  as  it  sounds. 
Women  are  different  from  men:  1)  in  their  biologi- 
cal furnishings — and  this  is  not  meant  to  refer 
exclusively  to  the  sexual  equipment,  but  also  to  their 
general  bodily  make-up.  A  good-looking  woman 
doesn't  make  a  good-looking  man;  she  has  unique- 
ness about  her  looks  that  complements  the  unique- 
ness of  the  other  sex.  2)  And  more  important,  the 
psychological  uniqueness  of  the  woman  is  as  critical 
as  the  psychological  uniqueness  of  the  man.  The 
woman's  college  must  be  founded,  organized,  and 
engineered  on  this  premise,"  Mr.  Gilpin  states. 

"What  the  woman's  college  can  uniquely  offer," 
suggests  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  Gregory 
Armstrong,  "is  the  recognition  of  women  students 
as  persons ;  this  is  in  contrast  to  the  large  coed 
university  where  women  students  are  secondary  to 
the  professionally  and  vocationally  oriented  men, 
who  often  seem  to  receive  the  faculty's  primary 
attention.  Women  at  Sweet  Briar  obviously  are  not 
simply  playmates  for  male  students.  Here,  our  stu- 
dent can  work  out  her  identity  as  a  human  being 
without  being  pre-labeled  a  woman,  with  all  the 
implications  our  society  attaches  to  that  label. 

"Certainly  in  the  present  situation  in  most  coed 
colleges  and  universities,  women  students  and 
women  faculty  do  not  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity 
for  leadership  and  advancement,  as  they  do  in  a 
woman's  college.  Sweet  Briar  has  always  pointed  to 
this  advantage,  and  I  find  it  one  of  the  most  tangible. 

Paul  Cronin 


"Sweet  Briar's  strength  also  lies  in  its  smallness 
and  humaneness.  Simply  in  terms  of  setting  and  size, 
it  is  a  college  on  a  human  scale.  It  is  exceedingly 
costly  to  maintain  this  character,  but  I  consider  it 
a  worthy  investment  in  what  appears  to  be  a  vanish- 
ing species  or  natural  resource." 

Agreeing  with  our  other  writers  on  this  question, 
Paul  Cronin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Lecturer  in  Sociology,  writes,  "The  lead- 
ership role  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  opportunities 
in  the  small,  woman's  college.  .  .  .  The  students  of 
a  woman's  college  study  and  grow  in  a  setting  where 
women  assume  leadership  roles  such  as  academic 
Dean,  heads  of  departments,  and  President  of  the 
College.  ...  I  don't  think  this  factor  fully  answers 
the  question  of  The  Woman's  College — Why?  Per- 
haps the  woman's  college  can  do  a  better  job  with 
some  students  than  a  coeducational  system.  I  cen- 
tainly  hope  that  women  will  always  have  good 
choices  among  small,  large,  sexually-segregated,  and 
coeducational  systems." 

In  one  sentence,  Byrd  Stone,  '56,  Instructor  in 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Nursery  School,  sums 
up  what  the  woman's  college  offers:  "It  offers  a 
woman  a  firm  place  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  by 
preparing  her  to  be  an  individual — a  distinctly 
female  individual  who  knows  and  understands  her- 
self and  her  potential  and  who  is  ready  to  face  the 
world  secure  in  this  knowledge." 

Can  the  Woman's  College  Survive? 

•  Richard  Rowland,  Professor  of  English:  This  is 
the  question,  and  not  to  be  answered  only  financially. 
The  lively  girls  are  often  the  ones  who  leave.  The 
ardent  defenders  of  the  woman's  college  often  speak 
of  parents  who  want  their  daughters  at  a  woman's 
college — this  scares  me — these  are  too  often  the  most 
rebellious  students,  and  if  we  really  get  down  to 
being  a  haven  for  daughters  of  weak-kneed  parents, 
then  we  are  doomed.  As  to  the  alumnae,  my  impres- 
sion is  very  much  that  what  they  want  to  support 
is  an  exciting  and  alive  institution." 

•  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy: "I  wonder  indeed  if  the  woman's  college 
can  survive,  unless  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  a 
men's  college,  with  which  it  can  establish  integral 
relations." 

•  Lucile  Umbriet,  Professor  of  Music :  "Perhaps  the 
woman's  college  can  survive  financially,  perhaps  not. 
One  of  the  problems  is  the  exodus  after  the  first  two 
college  years.  At  this  point,  more  than  at  any  other, 
the  student  is  curious  and  she  feels  her  social  and 
geographic  isolation.  She  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
Sweet  Briar,  but  she  is  eager  to  know  about  the  rest 
of  the  educational  world.  She  asks,  Are  classes  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  at  Sweet  Briar?  What  other  sub- 


jects are  taught?  Are  the  dates  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  in  the  Blue  Ridge:  can  they  talk?  The 
girls  need  to  know  what  the  men  think  about  Viet- 
nam and  the  world  far  more  than  they  need  them  as 
roommates.  The  junior  years  abroad  alleviate  their 
healthy  curiosity  and  are  popular  because  they  help 
eradicate  their  feeling  of  segregation." 

•  Barbara  Lasier  Edgerley,  '51 :  "My  answer  to  this 
question  is  No.  The  beauty  and  privacy  of  the  cam- 
pus still  take  my  breath  away,  and  much  as  I  loved 
Sweet  Briar,  many  of  today's  young  women  are 
just  not  interested.  The  most  difficult  question  of  all 
to  assess  is,  Are  there  enough  young  women  who  do 
want  this  type  of  college  experience  to  justify  its 
existence?" 

•  Dean  Catherine  Sims :  "Financially,  men's  colleges 
have  problems,  too.  It  is  a  question  of  resources, 
good  management,  as  well  as  of  attracting  students. 
We  need  urgently  to  enlarge  our  income  from 
sources  other  than  student-fees  so  that  we  are  not 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  tides  in  admissions.  .  .  . 
We  must  be  frank  with  ourselves  that  for  another 
two  or  three  years  the  number  of  college-age  stu- 
dents will  be  relatively  low  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  college  places  open." 

•  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Professor  of  Music :  "Financially, 
women's  college  have  always  taken  the  poor  end  of 
the  stick.  In  former  years,  when  men  controlled  the 
money,  they  gave  it  to  their  alma  maters.  .  .  .  Now, 
when  we  understand  that  women  control  a  goodly 
percentage  of  the  wealth,  they  are  still  reluctant  to 
go  all-out  in  support  of  their  colleges.  Women's  col- 
leges as  a  group  are  still  taking  the  left-overs. 
Unfortunately,  left-overs  are  not  sufficient  today  to 
finance  first-class  learning.  As  a  result,  one  finds 
many  women's  colleges  are  the  last  strongholds  of 
careful,  conservative,  unadventurous  (for  adven- 
tures take  risk!)  curricula  and  methods.  This  care- 
ful, conservative  financial  management  is  reflected 
or  concurrent  with  a  pietistic,  narrow  and  limited 
administrative  personnel ;  and  of  course  this  creates 
a  cautious,  conservative  atmosphere  for  a  learning 
situation — and  in  this  day  of  many  crises,  this  just 
won't  do.  It  is  not  acceptable  to  men  or  women  who 
are  sensitive,  perceptive  and  bright.  If  they  find 
themselves  in  such  an  atmosphere  they  figure  to  get 
out  of  it.  This  is  to  say  that  women's  colleges,  stinted 
as  they  are  financially  with  the  resultant  limitations 
on  administration,  faculty  and  equipment,  will  not 
attract  the  best  women,  and  if  they  do,  the  best 
women  make  an  effort  to  leave." 

•  Gregory  Armstrong ,  Associate  Professor  of  Reli- 
gion: "Even  though  I  believe  we  can  survive  finan- 
cially and  continue  to  justify  our  existence,  I  do  not 
see  this  as  any  guarantee  of  our  financial  survival. 
We  are  in  a  financial  bind  right  now.  Very  soon  we 


may  not  be  able  to  do  the  things  educationally  that 
would  justify  our  survival.  We  must  tell  our  alumnae 
and  friends  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  the  future 
educationally  but  we  don't  have  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. The  gains  made  by  Sweet  Briar  in  terms  of 
endowment,  buildings,  faculty  and  students  under 
President  Pannell  have  been  spectacular.  She  de- 
serves our  fullest  support  in  raising  the  $28  million 
of  the  current   capital   funds   campaign. 

Coeducation  for  Sweet  Briar? 

As  we  ask  this  question  and  find  that  several  of 
our  alumnae  and  faculty  members  believe  that  co- 
education may  be  desirable  and  necessary  for  Sweet 
Briar,  we  should  heed  the  words  of  Herbert  N. 
Heston,  Development  Director  at  Smith  College  for 
the  last  two  decades  and  now  vice-president  of  the 
Barton-Gillet  Company  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Heston 
says: 

"Lest  we  rush  into  the  conclusion  that  the  adop- 
tion of  coeducation  is  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
support  of  women's  colleges,  there  are  certain 
factors  to  consider.  First,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  men  coeds  will 
attain  positions  of  significant  giving  potential.  This 
will  certainly  not  be  an  important  constituency  for 
at  least  ten  years.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  they  will  ever  feel  the  same  loyalty — and 
it  is  remarkable ! — evidenced  by  the  alumnae  of 
separate  colleges.  Finally,  as  regards  alumnae  sup- 
port, there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  women 
themselves  will  be  willing  to  lend  their  traditional 
support  to  a  college  which  no  longer  represents 
what  they  knew  in  their  college  days." 

•  Mr.  Armstrong :  "I  don't  see  coeducation  in  our 
future  either  as  a  possibility  or  a  panacea.  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  being  a  first-rate  college  for 
women  and  must  really  discover  what  that  means." 

•  Dean  Sims :  "There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  if 
Sweet  Briar  were  coed  it  would  serve  more  usefully. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  be  many  years  before 
we  could  attract  enough  men  students  to  make  a 
significant  change  in  the  character  of  the  student 
body." 

•  Miss  Urbriet:  "I  cannot  imagine  why  a  man 
would  want  to  enroll  at  Sweet  Briar  in  preference 
to  a  university  or  a  men's  college  where  there  would 
be  more  men." 

•  Miss  Stone :  "Instead  of  joining  the  crowd  and 
becoming  one  of  hundreds  of  mediocre  coed  institu- 
tions, why  not  continue  to  work  towards  being  the 
best  in  the  women's  college  field?" 

•  Miss  Wenhvorth :  "A  women's  college  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  times.  The  fact  that  women  are  in- 
creasingly eager  for  equal  opportunity  in  all  fields 
suggests  to  me  that  a  woman's  college  has  no  par- 


ticular role.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  best  students  are  eager 
to  transfer  to  coed  colleges.  They  expect  to  find  two 
things :  intellectual  interplay  with  male  students  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  more  normal  social  life.  On  the 
basis  of  my  experience  at  coed  institutions,  I  think 
they  will  probably  not  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Women 
are  in  a  confusing  situation;  I  cannot  see  that  a 
woman's  college  will  help  straighten  it  out.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  the  girls  to  compete  with  men  in 
the  classrooms.  Only  the  day-to-day  contacts  with 
men  in  all  kinds  of  situations  can  help  women 
untangle  their  emotions  and  their  intellectual  atti- 
tudes on  their  roles  in  the  world." 
•  Miss  Jane  Clark,  '51,  Instructor  in  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri :  "If  I  had  a  daughter  about 
to  enter  college,  I  would  recommend  she  seriously 
consider  a  coeducational  institution  for  two  reasons : 
Ours  is  basically  a  coeducational  society.  Men  and 
women  work  together,  live  together,  play  together 
in  the  outside  world.  The  sooner  both  men  and 
women  are  able  to  establish  an  informal,  easy 
acceptance  of  each  other  in  day-to-day  life,  the  more 
wholesome  and  natural  relationship  with  each  other. 
My  second  reason  for  favoring  a  coed  college  is  an 
intellectual  one.  The  minds  of  both  men  and  women 
are  more  finely  honed  by  exposure  to  each  other's 
way  of  thinking.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
more  heterogeneous  the  makeup  of  an  academic 
community,  the  broader  the  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing. Despite  my  preference  for  coeducation,  I  foresee 
certain  handicaps  which  might  prevent  Sweet  Briar 
from  turning  in  this  direction :  its  location  and 
liberal  arts  orientation  would  limit  its  attractiveness 
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to  many  male  students.  The  College  would  need  to 
offer  strong  pre-professional  courses  (in  law  and 
business  administration)  if  it  were  to  attract  a 
broad  spectrum  of  male  candidates.  With  young 
people's  demands  to  be  'where  the  action  is,'  I 
believe  the  isolation  of  the  College  would  prevent 
many  men  from  considering  Sweet  Briar.  Then, 
too,  although  this  may  seem  a  frivolous  thought 
about  a  serious  issue,  the  name  of  the  College  might 
be  a  serious  obstacle  on  any  path  toward  coeduca- 
tion. How  many  men  would  be  willing  to  say  publicly 
they  had  a  degree  from  an  institution  named  Sweet 
Briar?" 

•  Mr.  Rowland:  "I  don't  think  the  Sweet  Briar 
faculty  feels  much  longing  for  the  big  university — 
there  is  plenty  of  excitement  in  teaching  these  young 
women.  We  are  proud  of  them,  and  it  is  challenging 
to  teach  them.  We  have  a  very  good  faculty  and  one 
which  has  chosen  this  sort  of  institution  where  you 
can  see  what  you  are  doing.  This  is  what  seems 
urgent  to  me:  to  preserve  this  sort  of  education 
whether  for  men  or  women  or  both.  And  if  we  scare 
away  the  good  students  by  not  treating  them  as 
adults,  we  won't  have  anything  left.  The  liberal  arts 
college   is  interested   in   creating  lively,   intelligent 
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people,  not  narrow  specialists,  such  people  as  the 
good  teachers  at  Sweet  Briar  and  such  people  as 
you  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  are.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  educate  a  mother  or  a  businessman  to  be  civilized 
as  it  is  to  create  another  professor  of  English  or  an 
atomic  scientist.  And  when  we  give  up  that  belief, 
the  Sweet  Briars  are  done  for.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
has  much  to  do  with  coeducation  or  not." 
•  Mr.  Gilpin :  "Men  from  men's  colleges  say  that 
pursuing  the  goals  of  education  in  an  environment 
without  women  fosters  a  build-up  of  the  woman- 
image  as  a  sex  symbol  and  negates  her  importance 
as  a  cooperative  partner  in  the  process  of  learning 
how  to  live.  The  general  pattern  of  the  woman's 
college,  unless  it  is  near  a  men's  college,  is  to  devote 
a  short  week  to  the  frantic  pursuit  of  academic 
studies  and  a  long  weekend  to  the  even  more  frantic 
pursuit  of  coeducational  socializing  with  all  that 
that  term  implies.  The  intelligent  woman  sees  this 
whole  process  as  placing  her  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  in  the  human  race  (race  used  as  a  verb) . 
She  wants  to  be  a  sex-symbol  at  the  proper  time,  but 
not  a  sex-symbol  exclusively.  She  wants  to  know  her 
men  friends  as  companions  in  intellectual  adventures 
rather  than  just  in  emotional  adventures.  In  fact, 
the  former  is  so  contributory  to  the  latter  that  one 
can  hardly  expect  success  in  life  to  grow  out  of 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  situation  whose  uniqueness 
would  so  far  remove  it  from  later  living  experiences 
as  to  render  largely  invalid  the  four  most  formative 
years  of  her  life.  .  .  .  The  admissions  standards  of 
women's  colleges  is  slowly  being  eroded  to  accom- 
modate a  special  type  of  girl — and  she  is  not  the 
best  intellectual  material — who  hopes  to  find  her 
solution  to  educational  living  in  the  woman's  college. 
...  It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  too  many  good 
students  transfer  from  the  woman's  college  to  the 
coed  college,  our  special  kind  of  'brain  drain'  ". 

What  is  Sweet  Briar's  position  on  coeducation? 

A  statement  from  the  College  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  "For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Board  en- 
visions that  Sweet  Briar  shall  remain  primarily  a 
residential,  liberal  arts  college  for  women.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  American 
higher  education  has  been  its  great  diversity.  High 
school  seniors  have  had  a  variety  of  options.  .  .  . 
Sweet  Briar  believes  that  this  kind  of  diversity  is 
both  important  and  healthy  and  should  be  preserved 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Sweet  Briar  believes  that  the  wom- 
an's college  offers  certain  unique  advantages  to  its 
students  which  they  would  not  have  at  a  coed  college 
or  university : 

1.  The  extra-curricular  activities  at  the  woman's 
college  are  designed  with  the  young  woman  in 
mind.  .  .  . 
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2.  At  a  woman's  college,  a  female  student  is  a 
first-class  citizen.  .  .  . 

3.  At  a  woman's  college,  a  girl  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  her  talents  and  explore  her 
interests  without  being  conscious  of  any  social 
pressure.  .  .  .  She  can  be  herself." 

Aware  of  the  College's  present  policy  on  coedu- 
cation, we  asked  our  contributors  to  this  essay  this 
question : 
Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

•  Mr.  Armstrong :  "The  educational  issue  of  the  70's 
is  surely  going  to  be  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
college  and  university.  We  have  a  good  start  in  this 
area  but  are  still  far  from  the  millennium.  An 
imaginative  curriculum  and  calendar  are  essential 
to  Sweet  Briar's  survival."  (Ed.  note:  Sweet  Briar's 
Ad  Hoc  Calendar  Committee,  under  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's chairmanship,  recommends  in  its  prelim- 
inary report  that  a  4-1-4  calendar  be  adopted,  allow- 
ing a  Winter  Term,  "a  time  for  the  student  to 
pursue  her  own  interests  through  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  an  area  or  topic  without  other  course 
obligations.  The  Winter  Term  reflects  a  desire  to 
emphasize  independent  study  for  all  students  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  liberal  arts  education  while  making 
provisions  for  those  freshmen  who  may  not  be  ready 
for  it."  The  Calendar  Committee  urges  that  we  heed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Self-Study  Committee: 
"In  view  of  the  nation-wide  student  demand  for 
'relevance'  in  college  studies,  it  is  urgent  that  Sweet 
Briar  continue  to  stress  curricular  innovation  and 
extend  the  possibilities  for  interdisciplinary  courses 
and  independent  studies.") 

•  Mr.  Armstrong:  "The  Calendar  Committee  has 
not  made  education  for  women  its  primary  concern. 


Its  concern  has  been  the  quality  and  character  of 
liberal  education  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  its  most  overt 
aim  has  been  to  secure  the  recognition  of  students 
as  co-equals  in  every  aspect  of  the  educational 
process.  Most  important  is  the  fact  that  students 
are  responsible  individuals  with  as  much  interest  in 
their  education  as  the  faculty  and  Administration." 
•  Nancy  St.  Clair  Tally,  '56:  "The  answer,  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? — the  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  today — that 
is,  from  what  we  know  enough  about  to  interpret 
and  from  what  we  are  too  close  to  interpret  ac- 
curately. .  .  .  The  real  excellence  of  the  woman's 
college  is  grounded  in  history.  After  the  mid-19th 
century,  after  there  was  in  the  Northeast  enough 
comfort  to  give  women  leisure  to  develop  themselves, 
women  could  not  go  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Apparently  enough  women  became  learned 
through  tutoring  to  prove  that  women  were  the 
intellectual  equals  of  men  when  they  had  opportunity 
to  become  so.  To  give  them  such  opportunity,  insti- 
tutions were  founded  especially  for  them.  Holyoke, 
Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  in  whatever  order,  were 
not  founded  as  women's  colleges.  They  were  founded 
as  colleges  for  women,  to  offer  the  same  education 
that  other  colleges — Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton — 
which  were  colleges  for  men,  offered.  All  these  insti- 
tutions purported  to  give  the  best  possible  education. 

"As  times  changed  and  education  changed,  and 
the  settling  of  the  West  forced  us  to  change  our 
views  of  the  weakness,  the  ineptitude  of  women,  the 
situation  in  these  first  colleges  did  not  change.  They 
continued  to  offer  the  very  best  in  education.  They 
continued  to  be  segregated  sexually.  They  continued 
to  lead. 

"After  1900,  they  continued  to  lead  so  strongly 
that  colleges  founded  with  a  goal  of  excellence  fol- 
lowed them  in  segregation  by  sex.  There  were  some 
exceptions,  but  not  in  the  East.  Near  these  early 
leaders,  other  institutions  were  men's  or  women's 
colleges,  many  of  them  excellent  academically  as 
those  of  the  mid-and-late  19th  century. 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here  depends  both  on  this, 
our  history,  and  on  our  contemporary  situation.  Do 
we  remain  a  woman's  institution  because  sexually- 
segregated  institutions  have  traditionally  been  the 
excellent  ones?  Or  is  there  somthing  about  today  to 
make  this  stand  untenable? 

"It  is  too  soon  to  tell,"  Mrs.  Talley  believes.  "But 
if  women  are  indeed  to  be  accepted  in  the  competi- 
tive world  of  the  professions  and  commerce  as 
equals  rather  than  as  mavericks,  then  there  will  be 
no  grounds  for  the  argument  that  women  should  be 
educated  differently  from  men.  And  if  the  new 
equality  proves  to  be  thus  real,  then  there   is  no 


ground  for  the  argument  that  in  being  trained  with 
other  women,  exclusively,  women  are  being  trained 
for  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  all  but  the 
most  brilliant  and  dedicated  of  them — the  doctors, 
the  lawyers — will  live  and  move  and  have  (make) 
their  being. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  good  of  women's 
colleges  is  historical.  This  excellence  has  its  root  in 
the  history  of  education  in  this  country.  If  the  latter 
is  changing,  it  may  be  that  we  should  base  a  change 
in  the  educational  system  upon  that  excellence, 
changing,  as  it  were,  the  form  without  the  substance. 

"But  only  if  woman's  role  is  changing.  Is  it?  I 
am  educating  my  sons  to  think  it  is.  But  would  I  so 
educate  my  daughters?  Would  I  hope  for  them  a 
Sweet  Briar  education,  or  one  like  it  is  in  its  excel- 
lence, geared  to  today's  changes?  This  must  be  our 
aim,"  Mrs.  Talley  concludes,  "to  allow  our  historical 
excellence  to  grow  with  time.  Whether  such  growth 
means  ultimate  coeducation,  I  do  not  know." 

•  Julia  Mills  Jacobsen,  '45,  Sweet  Briar's  Coordi- 
nator of  Government  Relations:  "For  some  time 
Sweet  Briar  has  been  directing  more  and  more 
attention  to  environmental  and  ecological  studies,  in 
the  belief  that,  quoting  Professor  Jane  Belcher's 
theme  for  over  a  decade,  'Man  must  learn  to  live 
in  harmony  with  his  environment.'  I  believe  this 
emphasis  on  environmental  studies  with  a  chance 
to  make  full  use  of  the  campus  year-round  provides 
SBC  with  the  justification  for  existence  that  many 
colleges  must  be  prepared  to  provide  in  the  future. 
Add  to  this  a  new  willingness  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  community  and  share  cultural 
resources  and  we  really  have  a  case  for  Sweet 
Briar." 

•  Mr.  Cronin:  "In  making  a  liberal  arts  education 
more  relevant,  the  College  must  take  its  classroom 
beyond  the  library  and  campus.  For  example,  soci- 
ology students  can  utilize  the  community  in  research 
or  social-work  experiences ;  political  science  students 
can  utilize  the  real  political  system  in  the  local  com- 
munity. These  should  not  be  classified  by  the  tradi- 
tionalists as  vocational  training.  However,  I  do  not 
see  the  liberal  arts  college  as  fulfilling  its  role  by 
providing  majors  in  actual  vocational  training,  such 
as  computer-programming.  .  .  .  Although  it  will  be 
a  financial  problem,  the  small,  woman's  college  must 
offer  more  than  vocational  guidance :  a  professional 
job-placement  service  is  very  necessary  now  for 
graduates  of  the  woman's  college.  Women  today  are 
preferring  challenging  careers  once  opened  exclu- 
sively to  men.  A  professional  placement  service, 
perhaps  operated  in  conjunction  with  other  colleges, 


Dean  Catherine  S.  Sims 


would  help  Sweet  Briar  graduates  to  find  the  choice 
job-openings." 

•  Dean  Sims:  "We  need  to  do  more  in  the  shaping 
of  staff  and  facilities  with  nearby  colleges,  and  for 
this  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  our  faculty 
and  of  the  other  college  faculties.  ...  It  is  not  true 
that  schedule  difficulties  prevent  our  students'  tak- 
ing courses  elsewhere.  Schedule  problems  can  be 
worked  out.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  participating  colleges  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  duplication  of  effort.  Substantial  economies 
could  be  brought  about  if  we  could  get  this  kind  of 
cooperation. 

"What  can  we  offer?  First,  courses  which  take 
advantage  of  our  location:  Ornithology,  Field  Bot- 
any, work  in  rural  problems.  Perhaps  out  of  the 
COSIP  grant  we  can  develop  a  specialization  in 
rural  sociology.  Secondly,  courses  which  take  advan- 
tage of  present  strengths.  For  example,  we  have 
strength  and  a  fine  reputation  in  languages.  We 
have  a  fine  reputation  in  History  of  Art,  in  studio 
art.  We  need  to  continue  to  develop  an  exciting 
program  in  creative  writing.  We  need  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  areas  where  we  already  have  strength, 
and  invest  time  and  money  in  advertising  our 
strengths.  We  need  to  blow  our  own  horn  a  little 


more 


"We  could  have  a  good  summer  program  on  Vol- 
unteer Service  Training.  We  ought  to  think  of  sev- 
eral   short-term    summer    courses    to    be    operated 
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simultaneously  (for  reasons  of  economy) .  One  in 
Ecology ;  one  in  Volunteer  Service.  Or  we  might  ask 
our  studio  artists  to  plan  a  program  for  those  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  whether  they  have  talent  in 
drawing,  painting,  sculpturing.  These  short  courses 
could  be  given  for  alumnae,  interested  non-alumnae, 
for  students  and  others  in  the  community." 

•  Barbara  Lasier  Edgerley,  '51 :  "I  taught  myself 
to  type  one  summer.  I  wish  it  had  been  offered  at 
SBC.  I  believe  everyone  should  have  a  speech  course. 
The  need  to  express  oneself  well  in  public  is  a  life- 
long need.  I  believe  the  physical  education  courses 
should  emphasize  sports  that  can  be  enjoyed  after 
college — not  basketball  or  field  hockey.  Jobs  after 
college  are  a  big  thing  now.  A  girl  wants  to  be  sure 
this  is  something  she  will  be  able  to  see  in  her  future 
after  college.  Can  Sweet  Briar  provide  the  back- 
ground? It's  a  must." 

•  Mr.  Rowland :  "We  must  think  about  the  married 
working  woman — make  it  easy  for  her  to  return  to 
college,  provide  day-care  for  children  if  necessary. 
I  very  urgently  believe  we  must  get  the  campus  fixed 
up  for  some  sort  of  married  women's  re-training 
experience  in  the  summer.  Isn't  this  the  time  we 
could  give  some  practical  instruction  to  get  the  35-40 
wife  ready  to  go  out  and  work  and  to  refresh  her 
mind  about  what  she  learned  15  years  ago?  The 
suggestion  of  a  summer  Volunteer  Service  Training 
program  is  a  good  one." 

•  Mr.  Gilpin:  "We  need  semester-exchange,  project- 
exchange,  and  course-exchange.  Sweet  Briar  cannot 
offer  Chinese  or  Russian,  for  example,  but  its  stu- 
dents could  take  these  languages  at  a  nearby  college 
or  university.  Nearly  every  major  department  at 
Sweet  Briar  could  offer  special  projects  (welfare 
work  in  a  given  area ;  music-study  in  a  given  area) , 
special  projects  that  can  be  pursued  by  women  or 
men.  Another  example,  suppose  the  Davidson  Glee 
Club  spent  two  weeks  on  our  campus,  housed  on  one 
floor  of  one  dorm.  They  could  attend  classes  as  best 
met  their  academic  needs,  the  time  allotted  for  choir 
rehearsal  and  joint  rehearsal.  They  would  not  have 
two  weeks  lost  to  English,  physics,  etc.  They  could 
attend  those  classes — and  certainly  enliven  those 
classes !  And  certainly  enliven  this  campus  for  a 
while !" 

•  Nancy  Butzner  Leavell,  '34 :  "Education  today  can- 
not be  confined  to  the  ivory  tower.  There  should  be 
ample  opportunity  for  young  women  to  find  through 
observation  and  service  in  the  county  and  nearby 
cities  points  of  relevance  to  the  work  of  their  inter- 
est. This  may  be  in  fields  of  social  service,  health 
care,  schools,  cultural  centers,  and  community  serv- 


ice. Perhaps  students  could  be  included  on  planning 
boards  of  the  local  community. 

"Sweet  Briar  should  make  its  offerings  available 
to  students  elsewhere:  exchange  programs,  semi- 
nars, programs  in  creative  arts.  ...  It  might  plan 
to  invite  the  use  of  the  campus  for  study  sessions 
on  world  problems  in  which  students  and  faculty 
from  other  institutions  would  take  part. 

"With  Sweet  Briar's  superb  physical  plant  and 
with  the  arrangement  of  dormitories  on  two  sides 
of  the  campus,  a  summer  coeducational  program 
might  be  initiated,  having  as  its  goal  opportunities 
to  see  theories  studied  put  into  practice.  This  could 
be  a  day  camp  for  deprived,  handicapped,  special 
students  or  just  for  Amherst  County  boys  and  girls. 
Counselors  could  be  young  men  and  women  who 
would  have  practical  experience  in  a  field  of  their 
interest.  Such  a  camp  could  offer  creative  art, 
drama,  music,  reading  help,  speech  therapy  for 
children. 

"There  could  be  opportunities  for  adults:  in  art, 
music,  writing,  drama.  A  music  camp  like  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  might  be  practical.  Such  a  crea- 
tive use  of  the  campus  year-round  would  have  as 
a  possible  result  a  greater  sense  of  vitality  and 
purpose  that  might  enhance  the  whole  community 
experience." 

•  Jane  Clark,  '51 :  "As  more  and  more  married 
women  enter  the  working  arena,  it  will  become 
essential  for  colleges  and  universities  to  provide 
career  counseling  and  to  help  students  develop  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  job- 
market.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  abandon- 
ment of  liberal  arts  studies,  for  these  provide  an 
intellectual  enrichment  of  lifelong  value.  Nonethe- 
less, intellectual  enrichment  alone  may  be  a  luxury 
that  men  and  women  of  the  future  will  not  be  able 
to  afford.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that  the  traditional 
four-year  program  of  higher  education  will  not  be 
adequate. 

"To  overcome  the  physical  isolation  of  the  Col- 
lege, students  perhaps  could  be  required  to  spend 
two  semesters  off  campus;  they  might  participate 
in  a  two-semester  work-study  program  in  an  urban 
area  during  which  time  they  would  concentrate  on 
the  serious  sociological  problems  of  the  day. 

"Whatever  direction  the  College  takes  in  the 
future,  it  must  seek  innovative  approaches  to  edu- 
cation. Every  possibility  to  enlarge  the  students' 
range  of  experience — socially  and  intellectually — 
should  be  explored.  Whatever  the  means  chosen,  I 
am  convinced  that  Sweet  Briar  in  1990  must  not  be 
Sweet  Briar  of  1970 — not  if  it  is  to  survive." 
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Marvin  B.  Perry,  Jr. 

President  of  Goucher  College 


nyone  interested  in  higher  education  to- 
day, whether  as  student,  teacher,  advisor,  or  parent, 
has  certainly  been  exposed  to  the  mass  of  published 
material — much  of  it  sheer  propaganda — dealing 
with  the  so-called  "advantages"  of  coeducation.  Now 
coeducation  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  thing  for  many, 
perhaps  even  most,  young  people.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  educational 
experience  for  all  young  people.  Certainly  not  so 
long  as  we  recognize  and  encourage  individual  dif- 
ferences and  are  willing  to  insist  that  our  educa- 
tional system,  like  our  society  generally,  retain  the 
pluralism  which  heretofore  has  been  a  significant 
part  of  its  strength  and  flexibility. 

Like  most  fads  and  fashions  in  our  mass-media 
shaped  society,  the  current  trend  to  coeducation  at 
the  college  level  has  assumed  many  of  the  aspects 
of  a  parade,  and  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  resist 
the  urge  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon.  One  thing  I  am 
sure  of :  if  all  of  our  single-sex  colleges  do  eventu- 
ally jump  on,  American  higher  education  will  be 
the  poorer. 

Separate  (or  single-sex)  education,  like  coeduca- 
tion, is  also  a  good  thing — for  those  who  know  its 
advantages  as  well  as  its  limitations,  choose  it  on 
that  basis,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  But  I  would 
insist  that  there  is  no  single  form  of  education, 
whether  separate  or  coeducational,  which  is  best  for 
all  students  everywhere. 

It  is  ironic  that,  despite  our  current  high-sounding 
platitudes  about  individuality,  diversity,  and  doing 
one's  own  thing,  the  real  pressures  today,  whether 
we  are  over  or  under  thirty,  are  for  conformity, 
sameness,  and  staying  in  line.  These  pressures  are 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  bandwagon  trend  toward  universal 
coeducation  is  a  case  in  point. 


It  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  educational 
needs  and  aims  of  our  young  people  differ  signifi- 
cantly, and  properly  so,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
and  they  cannot  therefore  be  realized  in  the  same 
ways.  To  consider  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter, 
are  not  the  educational  needs  of  young  women  today 
different  from  those  of  young  men?  More  speci- 
fically, do  not  the  motivations,  aspirations,  objec- 
tives and  life  styles  of  women  differ  from  those  of 
men?  Whatever  the  reasons,  and  some  are  certainly 
more  valid  than  others,  the  answer  is  plain.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  still  age-old  discriminations  which 
should  be  eliminated,  but  there  are  many  other 
differences  which  will  and  should  continue  until 
some  very  fundamental  changes  occur  in  our  society. 

What  are  some  of  these  different  motivations, 
aspirations,  objectives  and  life  styles?  One  is  the 
fact  that  women  mature  earlier  than  men  do,  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically.  Should  there  not  be 
educational  situations  where  this  difference  in  ma- 
turation is  recognized  and  reflected  in  the  educa- 
tional program? 

A  second  fact  is  that  women  are  less  vocationally 
oriented  today  than  men  and  will  almost  certainly 
remain  so  in  the  near  future  despite  changes  which 
the  current  resurgence  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement  will  undoubtedly  bring  about.  Young 
women  are  thus  in  a  better  position  to  plan  and 
enjoy  the  kind  of  college  education  which  will  be 
a  truly  liberating  experience,  relatively  free  of  the 
vocational  bias  which  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
necessity  in  male-dominated  education,  whether  in 
men's  colleges  or  in  coeducational  institutions. 

Why  should  women  seek  a  "liberating"  educa- 
tional experience?  What  is  the  "good"  of  the  "use" 
of  it?  There  are  at  least  two  immediate  answers  to 
such  questions.  From  a  personal  or  selfish  stand- 
point, most  intelligent  and  sensitive  women  will  find 
that   such   an   educational   experience   is   the   most 
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absorbing  and  satisfying.  From  a  less  selfish  view- 
point, such  an  education  stresses  the  ethical  and 
moral  qualities  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  the 
most  desperate  need  of  modern  society.  Historically, 
women  have  exerted  a  strong  moral  force  in  society, 
and  today  they  are  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever 
before  to  bring  this  moral  force  to  bear  in  our 
troubled  world.  For  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it :  our  central  dilemma  today  is  a  moral  one.  We 
must  find  the  courage  and  the  will  to  make  the  basic 
moral  decisions  which  alone  will  enable  us  to  under- 
take effectively  the  material  reforms  so  necessary 
for  our  survival. 

Third,  despite  changing  mores  and  work  habits, 
most  women  will  continue  to  spend  more  of  their 
active  adult  lives  with  children  and  other  women 
than  with  men.  As  housewives  and  mothers,  or  as 
unmarried  workers,  they  will  also  spend  much  time 
alone.  Their  formal  educational  experience,  there- 
fore, should  give  them  the  motivation  and  the  tech- 
niques for  remaining  mentally  alive  and  growing 
through  continued  informal  study  and  reading. 

Four,  women  have  special  needs  in  "a  man's 
world"  to  discover  their  identity  and  to  realize 
themselves  as  fully  as  possible.  All  too  often  the 
"coed"    situation     leaves    women    as    second-class 


citizens  in  the  college  society.  They  are  usually 
relegated  to  secondary  leadership  opportunities  in 
extra-curricular  areas,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
dominated  even  in  the  classroom  by  the  more  ag- 
gressive male  who  regards  with  suspicion,  and  later 
avoids,  the  young  woman  who  appears  "too  smart." 
These  old  attitudes  of  male  dominance,  reflecting 
ancient  courtship  ritual,  may  be  foolish  and  wrong ; 
but  they  exist  and  they  affect  a  woman's  educational 
experience. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  briefly  some  of  the  dif- 
ference in  women's  situations  and  needs  which 
should  be  factors  in  shaping  an  educational  experi- 
ence of  greatest  value  and  satisfaction  to  modern 
women.  It  is  this  kind  of  educational  experience 
which  a  woman's  college  can  offer:  indeed,  must 
offer  if  it  is  to  justify  its  continued  existence.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  many  young  women  cannot  find 
such  an  experience  in  a  coeducational  situation.  But 
as  long  as  individual  differences  remain,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  many  other  young  women  will 
discover  themselves  more  readily  and  will  develop 
more  fully  in  a  woman's  college  which  has  con- 
sciously designed  its  programs  to  give  young  women 
the  preparation  they  need,  as  individuals  and  as 
first-class  citizens,  for  lives  of  social  concern  and 
service  and  of  personal  satisfaction. 
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Our  seniors  of  '70 — now  alumnae — heard  the  Reverend  Alexander  Robertson, 
Chaplain  at  Sweet  Briar,  deliver  an  Invocation  at  Commencement  1970.  We  ask  all 
alumnae  to  listen  to  Mr.  Robertson,  and  then  to  listen,  with  care  and  understanding, 
to  the  graduating  seniors  whose  voices  we  hear  in  this  picture-essay. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  to  all  of  us,  parents,   alumnae,   faculty   and   students, 

"0  God,  who  hast  created  us  with  a  sense  of  curiosity  and  dissatisfaction — so  that 
as  we  attain  one  goal  we  discover  others  beckoning  us  to  loftier  and  nobler  heights — 
strengthen  in  us  this  divine  discontent  ....  We  ask  thy  special  blessing  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  class.  We  praise  thee  for  their  zest  and  radiance  and  for  the 
untamed  hopes  with  which  the  young  continually  refresh  the  earth.  Help  them  to  know 
that  customs  grown  too  old  stagnate  and  decay.  Use  in  our  time  their  undimmed  eyes 
to  uncover  the  faults  of  this  world  and  their  buoyant  spirits  to  correct  them  and  so 
accomplish  thy  will. 

"Enlist  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  their  unbroken  strength;  channel  their  un- 
tamed enthusiasm  into  moral  courage;  deepen  their  youthful  spirit  of  daring  with 
maturity  of  mind  and  launch  them  into  venturesome  endeavors ;  bring  them  from  youth 
to  age  undishonored  and  unashamed,  and  grant  that  they  may  transmit  to  their  children 
a  better  world  than  ours  .  .  .  ." 


Kathryn  Barnes 


Kathryn  Barnes,  '70,  Highlands,  N.  C.  (French) 

The  election  of  students  to  Boards  of  Trustees  is  one  of 
the  major  controversies  on  college  campuses  today.  I  concede 
that  students  are  not  familiar  with,  nor  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  financial  and  legal  decisions  of  a  college. 
However,  if  a  college  exists  for  the  education  of  its  students, 
how  can  a  bank  president  in  California  or  a  chairman  of  a 
Board  of  some  company  in  Texas  pinpoint  the  real  problems 
of  a  campus  which  he  visits  only  a  few  times  a  year  when 
the  college  has  on  its  Sunday-best? 

The  majority  of  students,  not  just  the  radicals,  under- 
standably feel  that  they  have  certain  ideas  that  would  better 
their  college.  If,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they 
cannot  be  really  heard  (not  just  thanked  and  sent  off  with 
a  pat  on  the  head),  then  some  body  should  be  created  that 
would  give  them  a  receptive  audience. 

I  recommend  a  committee  of  elected  student  leaders  which 
would  meet  regularly  to  submit  to  the  College  certain  recom- 
mendations in  any  area  that  interests  them.  For  example, 
if  this  committee  recommended  that  a  certain  professor  be 
dismissed,  I  feel  that  the  College  be  obligated  to  present  good 
reasons  why  it  would  retain  this  professor. 

I  submit  this  recommendation  because  I  found  no  way  to 
present  some  changes  I  had  in  mind  for  Sweet  Briar.  As 
anyone  at  the  College  knows,  my  views  are  not  revolutionary; 
but  after  spending  four  years  at  Sweet  Briar  learning  how 
to  think,  no  one  wanted  to  listen  to  what  I  had  been  thinking 
about.   Why? 
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Ann  Tedards,  '70,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  (Music) 

The  poet  Karl  Shapiro  (who  states  that  students  today 
resort  to  mass  violence  because  they  are  incapable  of  express- 
ing themselves  in  any  other  manner)  has  a  totally  unrealistic 
perspective  on  today's  college  student. 

Students,  I  believe,  have  discovered  that  although  the 
academic,  theoretical  analysis  of  a  problem  is  imperative, 
this  alone  will  not  provide  the  solution.  Thoughts  from  the 
"land  of  academia"  are  worthless  if  they  remain  filed  some- 
where as  "coherent,  ai'tieulate  papers."  Students  today  actu- 
ally feel  and  realize  the  imminence  of  danger  in  America. 
To  most  students,  time  is  of  extreme  essence.  And  they  have 
found  that  demonstrations,  marches  and  moratoriums  have 
so  far  been  the  most  effective  media  for  communication. 


People  are  listening  to  students  and  professors  and  college 
presidents,  where  before,  the  academic  world  functioned  as 
a  superfluous  department  in  the  corporation — irrelevant  to 
the  problems  of  real  life. 

Students  today  are  reading  and  they  are  learning.  But, 
they  refuse  to  stop  with  learning  how  life  should  be — the 
inconsistency  between  what  should  be  and  what  really  is — 
is  becoming  unbearable.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
compromise  is  impossible.  They  retreat  to  their  own  Utopia 
and  try  to  start  again  from  the  beginning.  Others — and  this 
is  the  majority  we  are  talking  about — do  believe  that  some- 
thing can  be  done,  but  they  are  not  going  to  wait  for  someone 
else  to  do  the  job. 

Regarding  mass  violence,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  majority 
of  students,  like  the  majority  of  human  beings,  abhor  violence 
in  every  form.  There  will  always  be  the  minority,  the  ones 
who  hit  the  newspapers,  who  make  violence  a  profession. 

It  is  unfair  to  state,  as  Shapiro  states,  that  the  so-called 
inarticulateness  of  students  is  the  cause  for  violence  in 
America  today.  Shapiro  says  that  "Students  today  don't  want 
to  read ;  they  want  to  'experience.'  They  don't  want  to  learn ; 
they  want  to  teach." 

My  reply  is  that  students  do  not  wish  to  dichotomize 
reading  and  experiencing,  or  learning  and  teaching.  All  these 
things  are  manifestations  of  one  thing:  education.  In  teach- 
ing, one  learns. 


Ann   Tedards,  Manson  Memorial  Scholar 
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Kathryn  Harris 


Kathryn  Harris,  '70,  Jacksonville,  Fla.   (History) 

The  small,  homogeneous  nature  of  the  student  body  is  at 
once  Sweet  Briar's  greatest  strength  and  weakness.  This 
factor  facilitates  a  rapport  with  the  faculty;  discussion 
among  the  students  yet  limits  a  broader  comprehension  of 
the  many  economic  and  ethnic  groups  in  America  today. 
Too  often  there  is  little  discussion  about  contemporary  or 
social  problems  because  few  of  our  classmates  challenge  the 
views  and  values  we  bring  from  our  similar  homes. 

In  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  exciting  changes — 
symposiums,  Black  students,  and  community  projects — that 
help  the  Sweet  Briar  student  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
sometimes-unhappy  workings  of  our  society. 

I  believe  Sweet  Briar's  response  to  the  "student  strike" 
in  May  shows  how  much  the  community  has  matured.  For 
years  we  have  clamored  for  individual  responsibility,  and 
at  last  we  had  to  exercise  that  privilege  in  a  way  that  seemed 
more  meaningful  than  simple  regulation  of  social  rules  and 
dress  code. 

Alumnae  and  parents  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  "strike"  at  SBC  took  the  form  of  independent  research, 
two  weeks  of  seminars,  an  exciting  exchange  of  informed 
faculty  speakers  from  other  Virginia  colleges,  and  a  some- 
times painful  but  long-overdue  dialogue  with  fellow  students 
and  members  of  the  Amherst-Lynchburg  community.  .  .  . 
I  think  our  experiences  in  May  were  of  great  value.  I  was 
glad  to  be  mistaken  about  our  perennial  apathy  and  sur- 
prised and  happy  about  the  activity  on  and  off  campus,  as 
we  ruefully  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  make  a  system  work. 
If  Sweet  Briar  continues  with  this  conscientious  response 
to  contemporary  problems  and  takes  greater  advantage  of 
new  exchange  programs  with  other  colleges,  there  is  certainly 
an  exciting  role  for  our  woman's  college! 
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President  Class  of  1970,  Virginia  Eldridge 


Ann  Gately 


Virginia  Eldridge,  '70,  Rydal,  Pa.  (English) 

Triviality  and  the  inability  to  mesh  reality  and  idealism 
pose  major  problems  for  Sweet  Briar.  Triviality,  in  that  pet- 
tiness compounded  by  obstinacy,  has  caused  a  critical  block- 
age of  communication  on  all  sides.  Small  things  become 
monumental,  the  important  is  obscured.  This  frustration  has 
begun  to  be  expressed  by  the  process  of  confrontation,  an 
unfortunate  precedent  once  established. 

Confrontation  precludes  reason  and  perspective,  without 
which  harmonious  living  is  impossible  to  achieve  .  .  .  This 
matter  of  perspective  leads  me  to  the  need  for  reality  and 
reason  with  accompanying  respect  for  the  merits  of  all  sides. 

Our  idealism  is  one  of  our  greatest  contributions — we 
refresh  and  revitalize.  However,  many  of  our  schemes  reach 
their  perfection  in  abstraction;  practical  concerns  and  the 
realities  of  human  nature  are  often  overlooked  in  our  zeal 
to  find  the  simple  solution  to  the  complex  problem. 

Our  petitions  should  not  be  brushed  aside  with  the  cynical 
laugh  of  the  knowing.  If  at  times  specious,  they  are  not 
totally  devoid  of  validity.  Lurking  beneath  our  plans  are 
workable  ideas  that  need  to  be  infused  with  practicality. 
Many  potentially  operative  ideas  are  ignored  or  not  even 
recognized  by  too  hasty  a  dismissal. 

Cooperation  and  collaboration  that  is  born  of  sincere 
mutual  respect  will  benefit  many.  Sweet  Briar  has  the 
potential  for  such  collaboration.  .  .  .  We  must  grasp  at 
reason  and  perspective  while  they  are  still  within  reach. 
These  are  the  tools  of  cooperation  and  education  without 
which  no  college,  nor  any  other  entity,  can  beneficially 
function. 


Ann  Gately,  '70,  Dallas,  Texas.  (Biology) 

Students  should  have  access  to  every  level  of  their  college's 
decision-making.  Whether  their  opinion  is  articulated  by  a 
student  or  recent  graduate  is  a  technicality.  The  important 
issue  is  that  students  should  have  a  voice  in  matters  that 
affect  an  important  aspect  of  their  lives:  their  education. 

I  feel  it  important  that  students'  voices  be  considered  in 
any  and  every  aspect  of  the  College's  policy-making.  After 
all,  college  policies  vitally  affect  students'  education  and 
thereby,  their  lives.  The  concern  and  interest  of  the  students 
in  all  areas  of  Sweet  Briar  is  a  valuable  and  sometimes  rare 
asset  that  should  be  encouraged,  not  suppressed  or  dismissed. 

Does  a  student  have  the  time,  maturity  and  experience 
to  deal  with  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Trustees?  The 
matter  is  an  individual  one.  Age  per  sc  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  above  qualities.  I  have  observed  certain  persons, 
during  my  four  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  who  did  a  masterful 
job  of  balancing  an  incredible  amount  of  extracurricular 
activities  and  their  academic  responsibilities,  excelling  in 
both. 

Should  a  student  Board  member  have  voting  power?  Defi- 
nately,  Yes.  If  a  true  step  is  taken  in  incorporating  student 
opinion  in  the  College's  policy-making,  a  non-voting  restric- 
tion would  be  a  half-hearted  gesture:  a  type  of  patronage, 
an  obvious  token  step.  By  being  truly  included  in  the  Board's 
decision-making,  the  students  would  feel  more  responsible — 
instead  of  just  feeling  merely  humored  and  placated.  Besides, 
would  the  addition  of  one  vote  really  thwart  any  major 
decisions? 
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Alison  King,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


Alison  King,  '70,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  (French) 

During  my  years  at  Sweet  Briar  I  witnessed  the  slow  and 
difficult  death  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Image,  which  has  based 
itself  on  a  complex  and  far-reaching  code  of  social  conduct 
and  was,  therefore,  fundamentally  illigitimate  and  frankly 
embarrassing  as  long  as  we  were  calling  Sweet  Briar  an 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  regulations  as  they  existed  at  the  start  of  my  college 
career  touched  upon  nearly  all  the  facets  of  the  average 
Sweet  Briar  girl's  life,  and  many  students  found  them  to  be 
more  inflexible  and, arbitrary  than  those  they  had  known  at 
home.  Sweet  Briar  has  been  successful  in  making  itself  a 
facsimile  of  the  comfortable  way  of  life  of  the  typical  upper 
middle  class  student;  and  so,  the  freshmen,  eager  for  some 
earthshaking  and  different  way  of  life  found  little  that  was 
startling,  thought-provoking  or  exciting  at   Sweet  Briar. 

The  new  independence  and  freedom  we  all  expected  to  find 
at  college  just  plain  did  not  exist  at  Sweet  Briar.  Instead 
of  offering  boundless  opportunities  for  individual  growth, 
the  Handbook  was  predicated  on  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
limited  level  of  maturity  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  College, 
the  girls  were  without  exception  incapable  of  surpassing. 

Within  this  established  framework,  conformity  was  the 
watchword  and  from  the  Administration's  view,  tranquility, 
even  complacency,  was  the  aim. 

Because  each  Sweet  Briar  student  is  an  intelligent  individ- 
ual who  understands  the  basic  values  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion— independence,  individualism,  heterogeneity,  and  freedom 
— she  believes  that  our  system  of  education  can  no  longer 
neglect  these  principles.  Someone  once  said,  "A  year  at 
Sweet  Briar  is  a  radicalizing  experience";  it  is  precisely 
this  inconsistency  of  values  that  promoted  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  at  SBC.  One  can  hardly  rebuke  the  students  for  that. 

Although  we  had  been  led  to  believe  that  critical,  analytical 
thinking  is   the   essence   of  higher  education,   we   were   con- 


fronted with  an  attitude  antithetical  to  this  idea.  When  we 
voiced  the  need  for  change,  we  were  expected  to  give  up 
quietly,  with  the  intransigent  reply,  Love  it  or  Leave  it. 
Several  students  were  told  that  they  did  not  "fit  in"  at  Sweet 
Briar,  and  on  several  occasions  I  was  told  that  "Sweet  Briar 
doesn't  need  people  like  you."  My  reply  was,  and  is:  Yes,  it 
does! 

In  view  of  the  College's  professed  aim — educating  the 
individual  student — the  College  must  be  willing  to  accept, 
to  seek  diversity.  We  must  expose  the  student  to  all  sorts 
of  ideas  and  people  because  education  and  life  rely  on  a 
continuous  state  of  compelling  choice.  .  .  .  We  can  no  longer 
protect  the  students  from  ideas;  she  ivill  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected because  of  her  idealism,  a  precious  and  perishable 
commodity,  and  because  freedom  is  the  first  word  in  the 
phrase,  "liberal  arts  education." 

We  can  no  longer  try  to  maintain  Sweet  Briar  as  an  isle 
of  tranquility,  for  disruption  is  the  hallmark  of  the  edu- 
cational process.  If  an  idea,  a  book,  or  person  disturbs  us, 
we  are  thinking,  and  that  is  our  purpose.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  College  to  welcome  dissent  and  discussion,  and  to  stamp 
out  the  fear  of  being  wrong,  and  more  importantly,  the  fear 
of  being  undecided.  It  is  in  this  way  that  students  learn  to 
cope  with  changing  circumstances.  .  .  . 

The  old  Sweet  Briar  Image  no  longer  has  any  foundation. 
We  are  faced  with  the  task  of  building  a  new  image:  we 
must  make  our  College  a  first-rate  progressive  academic 
institution.  .  .  .  We  at  Sweet  Briar  have  a  lot  of  catching-up, 
it  is  true.  However,  I  believe  that  Sweet  Briar  is  endowed 
with  inestimable  potential,  and  with  an  eye  toward  the  future 
and  with  the  firm  understanding  that  the  students  are  our 
major  concern  and  that  education  is  our  aim,  I  believe  and 
am  confident  that  our  College  can  become  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  nation. 
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Loring  Harris,  '70,  Richmond,  Va.   (History  of  Art) 


My  junior  year  was  one  "big  down,"  when  I  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Sweet  Briar.  But  after  a  summer  trial  at  a  chosen 
university,  I  gladly  returned  to  SBC  for  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  senior  year.  The  most  significant  thing  I  learned 
about  what  I  value  and  about  what  Sweet  Briar  has  to  offer 
is  the  importance  of  real  friends. 

It  sounds  corny,  I  know,  but  I  found  that  after  living  with 
people  for  three  years  I  really  had  something  going  for  me 
that  couldn't  be  found  in  a  new  college  in  one  year.  Even 
though  Amherst  hasn't  the  cultural  advantages  of  Boston, 
those  advantages  aren't  all  that  fantastic  when  you  are  alone. 
So  I  chose  to  be  with  my  friends  and  600  familiar  faces  in 
an  isolated  community  for  senior  year,  with  the  loneliness 
and  yet  excitement  of  that  active  "outside"  world  to  look 
forward  to  the  rest  of  my  life. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things  I  did  at  Sweet  Briar  was 
to  work  with  the  Challenge  Program  in  Amherst  County.  I 
hope  the  Program  will  grow  and  sincerely  be  encouraged  by 
the  College,  as  I  feel  that  any  girl  who  had  any  part  of 
the  Program  gained  immeasurably  as  a  highly  valid  exten- 
sion of  her  'formal  education.'  It  helped  me  in  ways  no  book 
ever  could. 


I  am  convinced  that  what  should  and  could  be  Sweet 
Briar's  two  greatest  strengths  have  instead  become  her 
greatest  weaknesses:  her  size  and  location.  These  are  two 
factors  about  which  people  complain  most  when  they  should 
be  applauding  them.  Sweet  Briar  is  waking  up,  slowly 
as   is   to   be   expected,   and   students   are   becoming   alert. 

Even  now,  some  weeks  out  of  Sweet  Briar,  I  miss  the 
companionship  that  is  forced  on  people  in  dormitories.  I'm 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  be  both  busy  and  bored  ivitk 
people  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  have  privacy  and 
time  to  yourself.  Sweet  Briar's  close  sense  of  community 
and  its  wide  acreage  can  offer  both.  I'm  thankful  I  realized 
this  before  I  was  graduated,  as  I  guess  some  classmates 
might  not  understand  this   until   their   rockingchair   days. 


Loring  Harris 
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Baird  Hunter,  '70,  Norfolk,  Va.  (French) 


I  believe  that  students  can  participate  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  if  they  do  just  that:  participate.  This  means  taking 
part  in  all  discussions  and  votes.  What  they  may  lack  in 
experience  on  similar  bodies  or  in  comparable  positions  is 
compensated  for  by  their  interest — sincere  and  deep — in  the 
College.  The  question,  "Are  students  able  to  give  the  neces- 
sary time  ...  to  the  committee  work  of  a  Board  of  Trustees?" 
I  cannot  see  how  a  president  of  U.  S.  Steel  or  American 
Motors  or  Pan-Am  Airlines  or  any  of  the  other  typical 
members  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  could  have  any  more  free 
time  to  think  about  and  act  upon  important  college  matters 
than  a  student  or  recent  graduate.  .  .  .  The  established  and 
older  members  of  the  Board  need  not  fear  the  students' 
abilities  and  desires. 

I  chose  Sweet  Briar  for  academic,  social,  and  some  geo- 
graphical reasons.  And  Sweet  Briar  combined  the  size  of  a 
college  and  the  quality  of  academics  I  wanted.  I  would 
probably  make  the  same  decision  again  today  because  there 
are  many  distinct  advantages  to  an  all-girls'  college.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  all  offices  are  filled  by 
girls.  Though  this  may  sound  like  the  Woman's  Liberation, 
the  Sweet  Briar  student  knows  that  she  has  a  good  chance 
of  winning  an  office  or  honor  without  competition  from  the 
opposite  sex. 

The  rules-changes  of  the  past  year  or  two  have  turned  out 
to  be  mature  and  realistic  decisions.  The  majority  of  stu- 
dents, in  all  classes,  have  shown  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  accept  additional  responsibilities.  I  think  that  the 
proposed  ruling  that  the  only  requirements  for  freshmen 
be  of  an  academic  nature  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  put  the 
focus,  the  emphasis  on  the  proper  place. 


I  would  like  to  see  examined  and  modified  today  the  course 
of  study  required  for  the  degree,  that  is,  the  distribution 
requirements.  ...  I  would  like  to  see  further  change  that 
would  allow  greater  and  deeper  concentration  in  one's  major 
field.  And  why  couldn't  Sweet  Briar  offer  the  B.S.  as  well? 

Higher  education  is  an  individual  proposition.  Each  student 
should  have  some  idea  of  what  she  wants  to  do  or  be  for  the 
better  part  of  her  adult  life.  I  know  only  too  well  that  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  because  I  for  one  had  no  real  idea 
of  what  I  wanted  to  do.  In  this  case,  perhaps  a  liberal  arts 
education  is  best.  But  if  the  girl  knows  what  she  wants  in 
the  way  of  a  profession  or  career,  then  perhaps  the  most 
solid  and  specialized  preparation  possible  is  her  best  choice. 

I  have  combined  the  two.  I  received  the  four  years  of 
liberal  arts  education  that  I  wanted,  and  I  am  now  receiving 
the  professional  training  I  need  for  a  career.  Like  most 
women  college  graduates  of  recent  years,  I  am  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living  either  for  myself  or  of  making 
money  to  add  to  the  salary  of  a  young  husband.  Higher 
education  must  be  coordinated  with  the  individual  student 
and  with  her  needs  and  abilities. 


Baird  Hunter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
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Ann  Jacobs  Pakradooni,  'U3 


Prologue:  Fashion  is  in  ceaseless  pursuit  of  things  that  are  about  to  look  familiar  and  in  uneasy  flight  from 
things  that  have  just  become  a  bore. 


"Oh,  no!  You've  got  to  be  kidding!" 


Drawing    by    Modell;    ©    1970 
The    New    Yorker   Magazine.    Inc. 
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nee  upon  a  time  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Hemline  Crisis.  This  was  because  there  were  no 
hemlines,  since  in  the  beginning  there  were  no 
clothes.  Everyone  dressed  in  the  same  hemline-less 
fashion,  by  Mother  Nature.  Naked  bodies  were  in 
order ;  only  at  certain  times,  such  as  the  local  Spring 
Fertility  Festival,  did  the  cave  resident  don  a  few 
feathers  and  beads  and/or  slap  on  some  blue  paint — 
for  ritualistic  and  status  purposes. 

Why  then  are  we  faced  with  such  an  earth- 
shattering  problem  as  today's  debate  over  whether 
or  not  Le  Mini  Est  Fini? 

It  all  came  about  with  the  introduction  of  The 
Shifting  Erogenous  Zone  Principle*  This  is  prob- 
ably how  it  happened.  One  day,  Jane  Cavedweller 
was  feeling  a  little  restless  and  more  than  bored 


with  being  just  another  cavewife,  forever  having  to 
look  after  the  homes  fires.  She  took  a  good  long  look 
around,  scratched  her  head,  and  started  to  think. 
"We  all  look  so  much  alike— what  can  I  do  to  liven 
things  up  a  bit?"  Just  then  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
some  animal  skins,  drying  out  in  the  yard.  "Maybe, 
I  can  attract  some  attention  by  draping  these  on 
my  body!" 

It  worked.  Instant  envy  on  the  part  of  the  wives 
and  extra  little  attentions  from  their  husbands.  It 
wasn't  long  before  everyone  was  in  skins  and  once 
again — uniformity  and  boredom  set  in.  So  Jane  had 
to  do  some  more  searching  of  soul.  "What  would 
happen  if  I  started  to  shift  some  skins  around  and 
remove  others?"  As  a  result  of  this  revolutionary 
piece  of  thinking  we  have  been  saddled  ever  since 
with  the  endless  search  for  body-coverings  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  self  expression.* 

With  the  compelling  need  to  keep  clothes  in  con- 
stant rotation  over  different  areas  of  the  body — 
history  has  been  kept  in  incessant  turmoil — each 
"new  fashion"  brought  its  reaction  and  sometimes 
strict  laws  against  it.  Our  Hemline  Crisis  of  today 
is  pale  by  comparison.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
reason  our  "crisis"  has  made  such  headline  news 
today  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  "in"  thing  to  rebel 
against  anything  and  everything,  with  the  result 
that  women  and  men  alike  have  rushed  to  climb  on 
this  bandwagon  of  protest. 

To  show  how  insignificant  our  present  furor 
really  is  when  held  to  the  light  of  past  fashion- 
reactions,  here  are  a  few  historical  highlights: 

From  earliest  Christian  times  to  the  Middle  Ages 
women  were  compelled  by  religious  law  to  be  cov- 
ered literally  from  head  to  toe  in  the  plainest  of 
wrappings.  No  one  rebelled  except  the  Hetaerae. 


1  Shifting    Erogenous   Zone   Principle:    Fashion    is   a   series    of    permutations 
of  seven    Riven    themes — breasts,   waist,   hips,   buttocks,   lesrs,    arms,   lencth. 


Self    expression    or    sex,    is    the    first    and    foremost     reason    clothes    came 
about.    Protection    is   secondary   in    importance. 
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Sweet  Briar  fashion — 1919 
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With  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawn  of  the  Renais- 
sance came  the  first  real  reaction — against  prudery. 
Clothes  became  magnificent  symbols  of  opulence. 
The  first  "fashion  reporter"  came  into  being,  a 
Venetian  traveller  by  the  name  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
introduced  to  Europe  the  rich  silks,  brocades  and 
damasks  of  the  East.  Immediate  reaction !  Both 
French  and  English  kings  issued  strict  laws  regu- 
lating the  number  of  dresses  and  value  of  material 
for  each  different  class  of  society. 

During  the  15th  century  there  was  no  penalty  for 
bosoms,  which  were  very  much  the  "in"  thing  (or 
out!),  but  trains-on-dresses  were  denounced.  One 
Bishop  declared,  "If  women  needed  a  tail,  God  would 
have  provided  them  with  one."  And  long  pointed 
toes  on  shoes  were  forbidden  by  law  to  the  com- 
moners— nobility,  24";  gentlemen,  12";  and  com- 
moners, a  paltry  6". 

Decolletage  was  knocked  out  for  the  next  100 
years  by  the  creation  of  the  reactionary  neck  ruff. 

The  17th  century  uncovered  chests  once  again. 
Indeed,  Louis  XIV  got  his  kicks  by  requiring  ladies 
of  the  Court  to  attend  Mass  in  extremely  low-cut 
gowns  "as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him  and  The  Deity." 
All  those  wearing  high  necks  were  forced  to  leave 
the  Church.  The  Buxom  Look  had  taken  over  to  such 
an  extent  that  women  inserted  "cheek  plumpers" 
to  make  their  faces  appear  fatter. 

People  soon  became  tired  and  rebelled  against 
the  healthy  look  in  fashion.  Byronism  became  their 
cause  and  fetish.  All  the  ladies  tried  to  emulate  the 
look  of  their  new-found  hero,  Lord  Byron,  with  his 


cadaverous  features  and  death-like  pallor.  It  was 
fashionable  to  drink  vinegar  to  lose  weight,  to  go 
without  sleep  to  achieve  dark  circles,  and  to  wear 
yellow  make-up  to  appear  jaundiced.  Many  sacri- 
ficed their  health  and  in  some  cases  their  lives,  in 
the  name  of  Fashion. 

Over  the  next  three  centuries,  body  themes  con- 
tinued to  come  and  go  in  approximately  the  follow- 
ing sequence:  (1)  Upper  arms  and  shoulders  had  to 
be  covered  at  all  times — -breasts  still  in  evidence. 
(2)  Breasts  hidden — legs  suggested  under  filmy 
skirts.  (3)  Entire  body  completely  covered — legs 
now  unmentionable!  (4)  A  tiny  V-neck  3"  deep 
introduced — preachers  denounce  it  as  immoral  and 
doctors  predict  pneumonia  as  a  direct  result.  (5) 
The  posterior  featured  with  the  advent  of  the  bustle. 
(6)  Ankles  exposed — much  controversy.  (7)  Knees 
uncovered  for  the  first  time  in  history  of  civilized 
costume.  Street  arrests  made.  (8)  Legs  considered 
boring,  so  backs  are  featured — exposed  to  the  waist. 
Many  outcries  of  protest  over  both  covering  the  legs 
and  revealing  the  back.  And  so  it  goes.  .  .  .  By  the 
time  this  article  is  being  read,  the  Hemline  Crisis 
of  today  will  have  moved  into  the  past  tense.  Though 
women  and  men  have  been  voicing  loud  protests, 
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subconsciously  they  are  already  thinking  along  the 
new  ways  of  fashion. 

Women  will  wear  what  is  fashion.  The  only  way 
to  resist  fashion,  after  all,  is  by  being  unfashion- 
able! (Ed.  note:  Mark  Twain  said  as  much  in  1867: 
"No  woman  can  look  as  well  out  of  the  fashion  as 
in  it.") 

It  should  not  be  too  hard  to  adopt  or  adapt  today's 
"look"  because  for  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  been 
liberated  to  pick  and  wear  any  and  all  fashions 
from  all  periods  of  history.  All  waists  are  accept- 
able— high,  middle,  low,  and  none  at  all.  Bosoms 
can  be  exposed  completely  or  entirely  covered.  All 
lengths  are  shown — maxi,  midi,  splits  to  the  thigh, 
and  the  mini — though  for  some  of  us  it  is  an  act  of 
mercy  that  we  no  longer  have  to  expose  to  the  world 
our  fat  thighs  and  bottoms !  We  no  longer  have  to 
look  as  though  we  were  all  stamped  from  the  same 
cookie  cutter.  The  mature  ones  of  us  can  stop  trying 
to  look  like  teenagers  with  "older  lady"  faces,  and 
can,  instead,  concentrate  on  the  look  of  womanly 
elegance. 

Last  but  not  least,  those  of  us  who  opt  for  no 
hemlines  at  all  may  do  so — and  many  have  already 
done  so.  .  .  .  For  them,  as  in  the  beginning,  there 
are  no  clothes.  Naked  bodies  are  in  order  and  only 
at  certain  times,  such  as  the  local  WOODSTOCK 
FESTIVAL,  do  they  don  a  few  feathers  and  beads 
and/or  slap  on  some  blue  paint  for  ritualistic 
purposes.  .  .  . 


Right:  Mrs.  Dikran  Pakradooni 
Original  Design  by  Ann  Pakradooni 


Ann  Jacobs  Pakradooni,  '43,  reports  the  Main  Line  Magazine 
this  summer  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  "is  positive  proof  that  not 
all  fashion  news  is  made  in  New  York  or  Paris,  but  right 
here  in  our  own  area,  where  she  has  become  internationally- 
known"  as  a  fashion  designer.  Ann's  clientele  today  includes 
the  fashion  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
Hollywood's  Mrs.  McDonald  Carey,  the  head  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Fashion  Group,  and  Barbara  Eisenhower,  wife  of  the 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium.  For  Mrs.  Eisenhower's  so- 
journ to  Brussels,  Ann  Pakradooni  designed  a  wardrobe 
using  the  brocades,  silks  and  Saris  presented  her  client  when 
she  accompanied  the  late  President  Eisenhower  on  his  Good 
Will  tour  of  11  countries,  1959.  Ann's  fashion  business  began 
in  1958,  and  by  1966  she  had  opened  the  purple  door  of  her 
Haverford  Joie  de  Vivre  boutique.  Besides  this  home-based 
business,  Ann's  work  has  included  costume-design  for  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Pavilion  at  Montreal's  Expo  '69, 
the  Burlington  Mills  Industries,  and  Talon,  Inc.  The  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  describes  Ann,  "a  striking  brunette 
who  has  added  a  designing  career  to  her  already  busy  life  as 
wife  and  mother  in  Bryn  Mawr." 
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^\l)at  is,  imfood  X^eacljingl 


bij 
Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage 


0^8* 


o  someone  who  has  never  taught,  it  doubtless 
seems  a  simple  matter  for  a  person  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is 
good  teaching?"  I  am  therefore  hoping  that  the 
editors  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  to  me 
when  they  proposed  this  little  topic.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible as  trying  to  define  patriotism.  Or  love.  Or 
poetry.  My  one  consolation  is  that  each  of  my 
readers  will  have  a  different  answer! 

First  off,  I  think  that,  strictly  speaking,  "good" 
teaching  is  a  redundant  phrase.  Any  teaching — that 
is,  any  means  that  enables  the  student  to  make  the 
material  his  own  and  to  do  his  own  thinking — is 
"good"  teaching,  for  although  the  goal  remains  con- 
stant, the  methods  vary — or  should  vary — from  class 
to  class  and  even  (ideally)  from  student  to  student. 
Hence  a  small  college  such  as  Sweet  Briar — where 
classes  are  so  small  that  the  instructors  can  be 
expected  to  fill  out  personnel  rating  sheets  for  each 
student  that  they  have  taught — may  provide  the 
instructor  with  the  opportunity  for  such  custom- 
made,  individualized  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  students  respond  better 
to  large  impersonal  classes  conducted  not  through 
the  give-and-take  of  discussion  but  through  well- 
organized  formal  lectures.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
Sweet  Briar  is  that  it  has  classes  of  both  types. 
So  far,  however,  there  is  no  means  of  determining 
what  type  of  class  a  new  student  here  should  enter 
for  the  kind  of  teaching  from  which  she  would  bene- 
fit most.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future  the  computer 
will  decide! 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  faculty  member  there 
are  ways  of  knowing  when  he  or  she  has  taught  well. 
And  I  do  not  mean  a  vague  general  aura  or  pleasant 
glow  which  can  prove  deceptive,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  good  specific  class  on  a  specific  day — even, 
perhaps,  of  only  a  specific  student,  or  two  or  three 
of  them  who  smile,  or  grin,  as  they  walk  out  of  the 


classroom.  For,  alas,  the  next  class  that  files  in,  past 
them,  may  not  be  taught  well  at  all,  because  the 
instructor  is  drained — or  because  the  incoming  class 
is  not  in  the  mood  to  learn.  Ironically — and  blessedly 
— on  the  following  day,  the  discussion  in  the  first 
class  may  hardly  get  off  the  ground,  whereas  the 
second  class  may  suddenly  discover  that  scansion  of 
poetry  is  like  a  puzzle,  and  fun — and  that  varied 
interpretations  of  the  poem  can  be  based  on  different 
scannings  of  the  lines,  surely  an  important  goal  in 
"good"  teaching. 

Again,  when  a  student  uses  in  my  course  some- 
thing that  she  has  learned  in  another,  I  consider 
it  likely  that  she  has  been  well  taught  there.  And 
if  she  uses  something  from  a  course  of  mine  in 
some  non-academic  activity,  I  am  correspondingly 
pleased.  In  one  of  my  examination  books  recently 
I  found  an  example  of  such  a  carry-over.  Many  of 
you  are  aware  that  Sweet  Briar  students,  like  those 
on  campuses  throughout  the  country,  were  pro- 
foundly distressed  when  our  troops  moved  into 
Cambodia,  and  many  students  here  took  an  active 
part  in  meetings,  rallies,  and  discussion  groups, 
from  May  11  until  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
One  member  of  the  class  that  I  was  teaching  the 
second  semester  in  English  Literature  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  who  had  been  thoroughly  involved 
in  these  proceedings,  wrote  at  the  end  of  her  blue 
book :  "I  have  learned  to  appreciate  many  more  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  authors,  especially  your 
friend  John  Milton,  to  whom  I  have  found  myself 
returning  frequently  in  the  past  two  weeks."  Milton 
himself,  I  am  sure,  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  he  is  still  "relevant" — Perish  the  cliche 
— in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  but  that 
student  has  learned  that  he  is :  "good"  teaching  for 
one  student  in  one  course — not  much,  but  something. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  often  students  who 
have  been  eager  and  bright-eyed  in  class  never  men- 
tion the  course  later,  whereas  a  girl  who  has  occu- 
pied a  chair  for  two  semesters  without  showing  any 


obvious  change  in  her  thinking  may  suddenly,  after 
several  years,  send  a  card  or  a  clipping  for  the 
current  History  of  the  English  Language  class, 
referring  to  something  which  she  herself  had 
learned  and  which  has  now  become  a  part  of  her. 
Obviously  what  is  "taught"  to  a  student  is  only  a 
minute  part  of  what  she  learns.  Only  if  I  have  been 
the  actual  means  of  her  learning  do  I  consider  that 
I  have  "taught"  her  something.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  an  hour's  hard,  blow-by-blow  conference 
on  metrics  with  a  freshman  whose  face,  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  suddenly  lightened  as  she  exclaimed 
joyfully,  "You  mean  that  it  goes  by  the  SENSE!" 
Now  I  taught  her  that! 

I  had  less  success  with  a  student  once  (not  at 
Sweet  Briar,  fortunately!)  to  whom  I  had  diligently 
tried  to  make  the  sonnet  form  intelligible.  The  defi- 
nition that  returned  to  me  on  a  quiz  was  (verbatim, 
for  I  recall  it  only  too  well)  :  "A  sonnet  is  a  poem 
of  14  lines  composed  of  two  octaves  and  a  quadrant." 
That  was  not  good  teaching! 

One  generally  recognized  phenomenon,  I  think, 
is  that  intensive  preparation  for  a  particular  lesson 
or  block  or  assignments  unfortunately  does  not 
automatically  insure  good  teaching.  The  desire  to 
use  as  much  of  the  information  as  possible  may 
really  have  a  deadening  effect  on  the  students.  And 
then,  several  assignments  later,  there  may  come  a 
chance  to  include  to  good  advantage  some  of  the 
material  that  had  earlier  been  abandoned  because 
it  had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  And  then  a  quick- 
ening breath  blows  over  it  and  the  teaching  is  good, 
because  it  is  not  only  well  informed  but  spontaneous. 

In  the  end,  good  teaching  is  like  poetry,  which 
Carl  Sandburg  defined  as  "the  achievement  of  the 
synthesis  of  hyacinths  and  biscuits."  But  he  really 
should  have  included  stars  as  well,  for  they  are 
there — as  they  are  in  teaching,  too,  stars  of  every 
magnitude  shining  brightly  away  at  the  instructor 
with  their  intermittent  but  cheerful  and  encouraging 
light. 


Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage  of  "Windy  Mead" 


"Windy  Mead" — how  it  rings  of  17th  and  18th  century 
England,  and  thus,  how  characteristic  and  appropriate  that 
Windy  Mead  be  the  name  of  the  home  on  Elijah  Road 
where  two  of  Sweet  Briar's  beloved  professors  of  17th  and 
18th  century  English  literature  have  lived  and  worked  for 
many  years  for  Sweet  Briar:  the  late  Dr.  Ethel  Ramage  and 
her  sister,  Dr.  Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage,  who  lives  there  today 
and  continues  to  make  Windy  Mead  a  haven  of  hospitality 
for  students,  friends,  faculty  and  alumnae. 

Dr.  Sarah  Ramage  ended  her  teaching  career  at  Sweet 
Briar  in  1970,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Although 
her  actual  retirement  comes  in  1971,  she  has  been  granted 
a   sabbatical   year   for  travel   and   study. 

Having  taught  at  Sweet  Briar  for  intermittent  periods 
since  1936,  Miss  Ramage  was  appointed  Assistant  professor 


of  English  at  Sweet  Briar  in  1952,  and  in  1961  she  was 
appointed  Professor  of  English  at  the  College.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Newcomb  College,  where  she  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  She  took  her  Master's  degree  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  her  Ph.D.  at  Yale.  She  also  studied  at  Oxford  University, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  again  at  Yale  several  years 
after  she  had  earned  her  doctorate.  During  the  Second  War 
she  taught  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  Miss  Ramage  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  as  well  as  a  member  of  several 
committees,  among  them  the  Book  Shop,  Chapel,  and  Instruc- 
tion. She  also  served  as  advisor  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Ncivs 
and  as  co-editor  of  the  College  catalog.  As  a  member  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  branch  of  the  AAUW,  Dr.  Ramage  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  growth  and  administration  of  its 
Negro  scholarship  fund,  which  has  given  financial  assistance 
to  Amherst  County  students.  Both  Miss  Sarah  and  Miss 
Ethel  Ramage  were  sponsors  of  the  class  of  1956. 

A  scholar  with  special  interest  and  concentration  in 
Chaucer  and  17th  century  English  literature,  Sarah  Ramage 
taught  these  courses  at  Sweet  Briar  and  several  others 
besides:  History  of  the  English  Language,  English  Litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  freshman  English,  and  seminars  on 
Topical  Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature. 

Sarah  Ramage  ends  this  essay  on  Good  Teaching  with  a 
phrase,  ".  .  .  he  should  have  included  stars  as  well."  Students 
who  have  studied  in  her  classes  can  say  the  very  same  thing: 
Sweet  Briar's  faculty  includes  "stars  as  well,  for  they  are 
there,"  and  she  is  one  of  them. 
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Ethel  Merman  as  Dolly  in  David  S.  Merrick's  Broadway  production,  "Hello, 
Dolly!"  sings:  "I  mean,  what  do  you  stand  for  if  you  don't  stand  for  the 
laws  in  this  great  land?  I  know  what  I  stand  for:  I  stand  for  Motherhood, 
America,  and  a  hot  lunch  for  orphans.  Take  off  your  hat,  sir,  Betsy  Ross's 
flag  is  passiyig  .  .  .  Glory  Glory  Hallelujah!" 


Lm*f/c  <sKole  of  tlje  ^^ollctjc  -  mmmclucntcd  ^  woman  in  tije  11*  s 
<J-s  m/TflotljeTljood  a  full-time  C^ccupntionl 


olly's  high-stepping  style  and  her  thoughts 
on  Betsy's  flag  and  Motherhood  reflect,  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  a  way  of 
thinking  characteristic  of  a  prosperous,  upper  mid- 
dle class  society  in  early  20th  century  America  when 
the  mood  of  the  times  was  generally  one  of  con- 
fidence and  optimism.  The  middle  class  in  1901 
regarded  its  customs  as  sacred,  enduring  and  suc- 
cessful. 

The  sunny  paintings  by  Maurice  Pendergast — the 
elegantly  dressed  ladies  with  parasols  strolling  the 
beaches  (seaside  outings  had  become  an  established 
custom  by  early  1900),  and  the  romantic  Alfred 
Stieglitz  photographs  of  women  and  their  large 
families  contentedly  sitting  in  wicker  chairs  on  their 
Victorian  porches- — these  paintings  and  photographs 
suggest  that  women  in  this  comfortable  class  of 
society  viewed  motherhood  and  domesticity  as  their 
Role.  For  them,  times  were  good  and  the  temper, 
restful. 


To  be  sure,  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  and 
economic  scale  during  this  era  were  the  76  million 
American  poor,  depicted  in  George  Bellows'  paint- 
ings of  slum  life  in  the  cities.  According  to  Robert 
Hunter's  Poverty  (1904),  10  million  Americans 
were  so  poor  that  survival  itself  was  their  chief 
role.  Women-pressers  in  garment  factories  worked 
for  8^  an  hour;  male  cutters,  for  25^  an  hour.  Some 
1.5  million  U.  S.  workers  were  under  age  16  and 
"they  toiled  up  to  13  hours  a  day  for  a  pittance." 

The  roles  of  American  women  in  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  were  several,  to  put  it  in 
simplest  terms :  survival  for  the  very  very  poor ; 
domesticity  for  the  comfortable  middle  class;  and 
unlimited  luxury  and  spending  by  the  handful  of 
the  very  rich  (the  Rockefellers,  Harrimans,  the 
Morgans,  etc.,  who  wielded  immense  power  in  days 
before  the  income  tax  and  anti-trust  laws) . 

There  was  yet  another  role  being  taken  at  this 
time,  indeed  before  this  time,  by  certain  American 
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women  who  were  not  contented  to  enjoy  motherhood 
and  domesticity  from  their  Victorian  porches  or  who 
did  not  have  to  work  in  factories  to  live.  These 
certain  women  were  our  Feminists,  and  their  cause 
was  "feminism,"  described  by  the  Columbia  Ency- 
clopedia as  "the  movement  for  the  political,  social, 
and  educational  equality  of  women  with  men  .  .  . 
It  had  its  roots  in  the  humanism  of  the  18th  century 
and  in  the  Industrial  Revolution.  .  .  .  Women  had 
been  regarded  as  inferior  to  men  physically  and 
intellectually;  their  minds  were  assumed  to  be  unfit 
for  much  learning.  Both  law  and  theology  had 
ordered  their  subjection.  Women  could  not  in  their 
own  names  possess  property,  engage  in  business,  or 
control  the  disposal  of  their  children  or  even  of 
their  own  persons.  ...  In  America,  although  Abigail 
Adams  and  Mercy  Otis  Warren  had  asked  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  to  include  woman's  emancipation 
in  the  Constitution,  the  feminist  movement  really 
dates  from  1848,  when  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  and 
Lucretia  Mott  in  a  woman's  convention  at  Seneca 
Fall,  N.  Y.,  issued  a  declaration  of  independence  for 
women,  demanding  full  legal  equality,  full  educa- 
tional and  commercial  opportunity,  equal  compensa- 
tion and  the  right  to  collect  wages,  and  the  right  to 
vote." 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after  the 
Seneca  Falls  declaration,  who  can  say  that  all 
demands  have  been  met  and/or  accepted?  As  Presi- 
dent Pannell  says  later  on  in  this  essay,  "Social  pat- 
terns change  slowly  and  only  as  new  thinking  makes 


the  change  acceptable."  It  takes  new  thinking,  it 
takes  time,  and  it  takes  forthright  action  by  deter- 
mined women  who  believe  in  something  to  bring 
about  change.  For  example : — Forty  years  before 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment  in  1920,  we  had 
Belva  Lockwood  zipping  through  Washington  on 
her  tricycle  as  an  example  of  feminist  hardihood. 
An  ambitious  Suffragette,  Mrs.  Lockwood  (1830- 
1917)  was  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  first  woman  to 
appear  on  a  Presidential  ballot,  twice  nominated  by 
the  Nat'l.  Equal  Rights  Party.  She  called  for  "do- 
mestic insurrection"  to  win  the  vote. 

— We  had  women  in  the  WCTU  who  in  1874  paraded 
in  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  to  battle 
the  "evils  of  alcohol." 

— We  had  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Labor,  Elizabeth  Gur- 
ley  Flynn,  leading  the  striking  textile  workers  in 
Massachusetts  in  1912,  demanding  better  working 
conditions. 

— We  had  Dr.  Alice  Paul,  a  militant  Suffragette, 
who  burned  President  Wilson  in  effigy  and  led  picket 
lines  and  was  arrested  in  the  cause  of  women's  vote. 

— We  had  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  leading  Suf- 
fragette parades. 

— We  had  crusader  Margaret  Sanger,  a  nurse  in 
New  York's  tenement  districts,  who  saw  the  anguish 
among  families  who  raised  too  many  children  on 
too  little  income.  Agitating  for  birth  control,  she 
was    indicted    in    1915    for    sending    information 


— And  by  any  means 


Women  have  carried  the  torch 
for  many  Causes — 
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through  the  mails,  and  in  1916  was  arrested  and 
jailed  for  conducting  a  birth  control  clinic  in 
Brooklyn. 

—We  had  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  (1859-1947),  who 
organized  the  League  of  Women  Voters  after  ratifi- 
cation of  the  19th  amendment,  for  the  education  of 
women  in  politics. 

— And  after  women  had  won  the  vote,  we  had  Sig- 
mund  Freud  asking  in  1933,  "What  does  woman 
want?  Dear  God!  What  does  she  want?" 

It  is  clear  enough  that  one  thing  women  have 
wanted  since  1792  when  Mary  Wollstonecraft  wrote 
the  first  great  feminist  document,  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women,  until  August  of  1970,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  ended  47  years  of 
legislative  foot-dragging  by  approving  a  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  to  give  women  legal 
rights  equal  to  those  of  men:  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law — that  is  one  of  the  things  women 
have  wanted.  And  it  took  a  woman,  Rep.  Martha  W. 
Griffiths  of  Michigan,  to  end  those  47  years  of  legis- 
lative-standstill. 

What  women  have  wanted  and  want  today  may 
be  expressed  perhaps  in  four  words,  as  one  writer 
has  said,  "Set  my  sisters  free" — an  age-old  refrain 
that  means,  Let  me  choose  my  own  role  and  in  that 
role  let  me  have  equal  economic,  legal,  educational, 
social,  and  political  rights. 


Can  it  be  truthfully  said  today  that  women  do 
share  these  five  rights  equally  with  men?  No, 
answers  the  Woman's  Liberation  and  many  others 
as  well,  and  that  is  why  the  new  feminist  movement 
of  the  70's  is  working  toward  several  goals,  among 
them:  equal  pay,  job,  and  educational  opportunities 
for  women;  community  provision  for  child-care 
facilities;  abortion  law  repeal  (the  right  of  abor- 
tion choice  to  each  woman)  ;  abolishment  of  sex 
discrimination  at  every  level,  with  an  equitable 
representation  of  women  in  political  office  and  in 
management  and  professional  roles ;  a  real  sharing 
of  home  management  between  man  and  wife,  i.e., 
replacing  motherhood  with  parenthood,  which  means 
that  both  parents  share  household  management  and 
the  intellectual  stimulus  of  work  outside  the  home. 

Women's  role  in  society  is  changing  as  more  and 
more  women,  seeking  a  role  beyond  the  home  and 
seeking  a  bigger  role  in  the  nation's  economy,  are 
moving  into  the  job  market.  In  1920,  23%  of  Amer- 
ican women  were  working  outside  the  home ;  today, 
almost  43%  are  employed.  "Only  20  years  ago," 
reports  an  Ohio  newspaper  writer,  "half  the  women 
over  25  had  not  gone  to  high  school;  yet  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  another  30  years,  one-half  of  all 
women  will  have  attended  college  for  one  or  more 
years.  From  this  a  picture  emerges  of  the  woman  of 
the  future — highly  educated  with  one  or  two  chil- 


dren,  working  at  a  trade  or  business  or  profession 
that  gives  her  satisfaction  and  salary  equal  to  her 
male  counterpart." 

In  late  1969  Margaret  Mead  said,  "The  greatest 
changes  in  women's  lives  are  slated  to  come  as  a 
consequence  of  a  medical  revolution  that  has  set 
women  free  from  long  years  devoted  to  reproduction 
...  a  revolution  is  going  on  that  will  permit  women 
to  choose  professions  rather  than  that  of  home- 
maker.  What  is  most  needed  is  for  women  to  take 
an  organized  and  large-scale  responsibility  in  plan- 
ning the  living  conditions  that  shape  their  lives — 
the  design  of  houses  and  apartments,  transporta- 
tion, the  location  and  quality  of  schools  and  services 
— that  would  simplify  repetitive,  meaningless  rou- 
tines and  economize  on  resources  of  land,  energy, 
and  human  beings.  This  would  also  give  each 
women  more  time  to  develop  a  style  of  life  in  which 
human  relationships,  long  the  perogative  of  women, 
are  given  more  of  a  chance." 

A  headline  in  the  US  Neivs  &  World  Report,  Aug. 
24,  1970,  reads:  "Equal  rights  for  Women?  Things 
may  never  be  the  same."  Indeed  not,  if  the  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  then  ratified  by  38  states.  "Things  may  never 
be  the  same"  if  the  thinking  of  today's  feminists 
becomes  reality.  Reporting  at  a  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  where  300  feminists  convened  this  past 
spring,  a  National  Observer  writer  said,  "What  the 
feminists  are  demanding  amounts  to  a  social  revo- 
lution in  America.  They  want  to  restructure  the 
nation's  family,  religious,  educational,  political,  pro- 
fessional and  economic  frameworks.  They  say  that 
all  these  institutions  discriminate  against  women. 
To  feminists,  all  women  are  second-class  citizens 
and  most  are  little  more  than  scullery  maids,  albeit 
with  station  wagons  and  Tonis." 

Feminism,  with  us  since  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in 
1792,  had  a  renascence  in  the  1960's  when  Betty 
Friedan  wrote  The  Feminine  Mystique  (1963)  and 
organized  NOW  (1966),  in  the  belief  that  many 
American  women,  especially  the  well-educated,  are 
troubled  by  what  she  called  "the  problem  that  has 
no  name."  Writing  in  Daedulus  in  1964,  Alice  S. 
Rossi,  Assoc,  professor  of  sociology  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege today,  said,  "Sooner  or  later — and  I  think  it 
should  be  sooner — women  will  have  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  who  they  are  besides  their  children's 
mother."  Both  Mrs.  Rossi  and  Mrs.  Friedan  wrote 
that  American  women  have  been  taught  that  mother- 
hood and  homemaking  are  the  enriching,  full-time 
responsibilities,  and  that  this  belief  in  full-time 
motherhood  has  left  many  women  dissatisfied  and 
restless.  A  young  woman  at  the  Syracuse  feminist 
meeting  expressed  such  a  feeling:  "When  I  had  my 
children  I  was  out  for  two  weeks.  Giving  birth  was 
a  little  different  from  having  a  tooth  pulled,  but  I 


don't  think  it's  anything  that  ought  to  fulfill  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life."  (She  is  a  Ph.D.  and  Assoc, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Syracuse  Univ.)  The 
head  of  NOW  in  Syracuse  commented  that  "nothing 
is  sadder  than  the  educated  woman  who  could  have 
a  career  but  chooses  to  be  a  housewife  and  nothing 
else."  (She  is  a  practicing  lawyer.) 

The  fact  is,  according  to  the  Saturday  Review, 
1969,  we  have  "some  two  and-a-half  million  college- 
educated  women  in  the  country  whose  knowledge 
and  skills  are  underused  or  underutilized.  Many  of 
them  have  no  pressing  financial  need  to  work,  and 
their  primary  commitment  is  to  the  welfare  of  their 
families.  Therefore,  although  they  are  aware  of 
both  the  practical  and  emotional  rewards  that  would 
come  from  using  their  talents  more  fully,  they  are 
unwilling,  or  unable,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  conventional  eight-hour  day,  five-day-a-week 
job.  Meanwhile,  society  is  denied  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  more  effective  utilization  of  this 
large  pool  of  skilled  manpower  in  areas  where  short- 
ages now  exist." 

*  $  >k 

Our  question  then  for  the  college-educated  women 
in  the  decade  of  the  70's  is,  in  essence,  How  can 
women  successfully  combine  marriage,  children,  and 
career  if,  indeed,  society  is  to  benefit  from  unused 
talents  and  skills?  Some  say  it  can't  be  done;  others 
say  it  can ;  others  say  it  must  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  society  and  for  the  benefit  of  women  themselves 
and  their  families.  Let's  address  ourselves  to  these 
three  views,  working  under  the  title,  "Is  Motherhood 
a  full-time  occupation?" 

Absolutely  no,  declares  a  champion  of  woman's 
rights,  Alice  Rossi  of  Goucher  College. 

Absolutely  yes,  writes  a  woman  of  75,  mother  of 
four  college-educated  daughters. 

"Yes  and  no,"  states  Sweet  Briar's  President 
Anne  Pannell.  "I  answer  it  this  way  because  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  Yes  or  No  to  that  question.  The 
answer  depends  on  the  individual  woman's  back- 
ground, her  education,  environment,  and  her  motiva- 
tions. A  mature  woman  can  combine  marriage,  a 
family  and  household,  and  a  career — if  she  has 
determination,  good  health,  will  power,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic husband.  While  I  believe  women's  greatest 
role  in  our  society  is  in  the  homes  as  mothers,  while 
I  believe  the  nurture  of  the  young  and  the  care  of 
the  weak  are  still  the  greatest  roles  of  women. 
I  also  strongly  believe  that  we  must  find  that 
relatively  small  group  of  women  capable  of  ad- 
vanced, technical,  graduate  or  professional  training 
and  heartily  encourage  them  to  go  forward  to  great 
accomplishment." 

Great  accomplishment  in  the  male-dominated 
fields,  in  Mrs.  Pannell's  view,  does  not  mean  com- 
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petition  with  men.  Women  are  not  to  compete,  but 
rather  to  complement.  Sharing  equally  with  men — 
in  decision-making  and  responsibilities — in  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  worlds  has  been  a  formidable 
task  for  women  from  the  days  of  Amelia  Bloomer 
in  the  19th  century  until  today,  when  we  continue 
to  ask,  "Is  there  hope  for  the  able  and  promising 
girl?  Or  is  there  only  evidence  that  all  men  are 
equal,  but  men  still  much  more  so? 

"I  wish  I  could  be  encouraging  to  the  hopeful 
professional  woman,  but  I  am  all  too  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  lack  of  women  in  top  jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  very  discouraging.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
all  too  clear  that  there  still  is  discrimination  against 
women,  particularly  at  the  decision-making  level. 
We  continue  to  find  attitudes  unchanged  about  ac- 
ceptable roles  for  women  in  a  man's  world." 

It  is  President  Pannell's  earnest  hope  that  women 
will  increasingly  plan  for  professional  careers  in 
spite  of  present  attitudes  and  obstacles.  She  says 
"the  obstacles  women  have  to  get  over  particularly 
are  three :  ( 1 )  their  own  romantic  image  of  them- 
selves vis-a-vis  men;  (2)  the  image  that  men  have 
of  the  so-called  'place  of  women';  and  (3)  the  prac- 
tical one  of  legal  and  economic  equality.  The  last 
may  be  the  easiest  to  conquer.  Social  patterns 
change  slowly  and  only  as  new  thinking  makes  the 
change  acceptable."  New  thinking,  she  believes, 
means  that  women  must  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves as  they  move  in  the  new  direction  of  full 
participation  in  professional  life;  that  women  trust 
each  other;  that  women  must  "keep  nudging  the 


men  to  greater  acceptance  as  an  equal  in  administra- 
tion, business,  medicine,  and  law." 

As  the  President  of  a  college  since  1950  and  as 
a  teacher  and  writer  and  the  mother  of  two  grown 
sons,  Mrs.  Pannell  clearly  sees  the  problems,  pit- 
falls, and  rewards  of  combining  marriage,  home, 
family,  and  career.  Flexibility — that  remarkable 
capability  of  being  turned  and  twisted  in  many 
directions  without  breaking — is  a  must  in  the  life 
of  such  a  woman  whose  hand  and  heart  and  mind 
and  energies  have  reached  out  in  many  directions 
over  the  years,  and  with  solid  success  and  achieve- 
ment and  accomplishment.  Her  rewards,  she  be- 
lieves, have  been  "self-satisfaction,  fulfillment, 
utilization  of  training  and  potential,  and  gratifica- 
tion from  being  able  to  contribute  to  society  as  well 
as  to  my  own  family." 

Exactly  how  does  a  woman,  be  she  a  college  presi- 
dent or  a  1970  Sweet  Briar  graduate,  plan  her  life 
if  she  decides  that  for  her,  Motherhood  is  not  to 
be  a  full-time  occupation  but  certainly  is  to  be  a 
part  of  her  life?  The  first  step,  to  Mrs.  Pannell's 
thinking,  is  that  such  a  young  woman  must  take 
the  time  and  effort  and  have  the  discipline  and  will 
power  to  prepare  herself  for  a  career.  Then  she 
must  face  three  basic  challenges :  entry,  acceptance, 
and  personal  accommodation. 

"Entry  into  the  training  ground  and  then  into  the 
practicing  profession  can  be  a  major  hurdle.  His- 
torically, women  have  found  ready  entry  and  accept- 
ance only  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
nursing,  the  arts,  secretarial  and  domestic  work  and 
motherhood. 

"Once  the  woman  has  achieved  entry  (in  fields 
other  than  the  'accepted'  ones),  she  still  encounters 
the  problem  of  acceptance,  both  from  colleagues  and 
customers/clients.  As  one  young  banker  explained, 
'The  married  career  woman  who  aspires  to  become 
an  officer  may  equal  her  counterpart  in  meeting 
day-to-day  demands,  but  because  of  her  household 
responsibilities,  she  cannot  spend  time  on  job- 
related  outside  reading.  Thus,  she  cannot  measure 
up  to  her  male  colleague.'  One  may  question  the 
validity  of  this  presumption,  but  it  is  fairly  widely 
held  in  certain  circles,"  President  Pannell  states. 

And  the  third  challenge :  "Personal  accommoda- 
tion challenges  the  married  career  woman.  She  must 
balance  her  time  and  efforts  to  satisfy  the  profes- 
sional demands  on  her  while  avoiding  shortchanging 
her  family.  Balance  in  the  woman's  allocation  of 
time  and  effort  is  the  major  pitfall  of  having  a 
career  and  family.  If  the  career  begins  or  resumes 
while  children  are  young,  there  can  be  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  children.  Conversely,  the  demands  of  the 
household  may  detract  from  the  woman's  effective- 
ness in  her  career." 
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If  the  mature  young  woman  accepts  and  under- 
stands Mrs.  Pannell's  Three  Challenges ;  if  the  young 
woman  comes  to  grip  with  the  problems;  "if  she 
considers  carefully  how  well  she  functions  in  a 
professional  working  capacity  and  under  what 
handicaps ;  if  she  questions  whether  and  if  her  pro- 
fessional career  is  compatible  with  family  respon- 
sibilities and  how  a  satisfactory  mother-substitute 
can  be  obtained,  paid  for,  and  retained  during  her 
career ;  if  she  thinks  long  and  hard  on  the  long-term 
effects  on  her  family  relationship" — if  she  can 
answer  these  problems,  she  can  successfully  be  a 
wife  and  mother  and  person  of  her  own.  "It  is  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  entire  common  life,"  Mrs. 
Pannell  believes,  "that  women  must  be  given  the 
means  and  freedom  to  make  their  own  optimum 
contribution.  The  whole  family  of  man  will  be  hin- 
dered by  anything  less." 

At  the  moment,  one  honestly  wonders  how  many 
of  our  able  young  women  will  indeed  "go  forward 
to  great  accomplishment"  while  fulfilling  their  role 
in  the  home.  It  will  make  a  difference  in  our  society 
and  a  much-needed  one,  Mrs.  Pannell  believes,  and 
it  can  be  done.  The  road  is  not  lightly  taken,  the 
decision  not  easily  made.  It's  rather  like  what 
Robert  Frost  has  written,  "Two  roads  diverged  in 
a  wood,  and  I — I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by,  And 
that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

Out  of  her  own  life  and  experience,  President 
Pannell  asks  that  more  and  more  capable  young 
women  take  the  road  "less  traveled  by." 

X         >k        * 

Out  of  her  own  life  and  experience,  another 
woman,  whose  career  has  been  Home  and  Family, 


A  question  of  balance 


expresses  her  views  on  motherhood  and/or  career. 
While  our  letter-writer  differs  on  this  subject  from 
President  Pannell  (and  likely  from  many  of  our 
readers),  she  adds,  "I  believe  that  Mrs.  Pannell 
will  have  the  best  solution  for  today's  young 
women." 

To  My  dear  Granddaughter, 

Yon  are  ten  years  old  and  you  tell  me  you  hope 
one  day  to  go  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  I  hope  you  will. 
I  am  75  and  the  mother  of  your  mother,  a  Sweet 
Briar  graduate.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  I  believe, 
to  understand  an  important  role  of  the  college- 
educated  women.  My  views  on  this  may  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  views  of  the  present  college 
generation,  a  generation  of  young  persons  who 
apparently  want  to  build  a  "life-style"  different 
from  that  of  their  parents. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  life-style  of  your 
parents  and  grandparents  has  been  a  good  one,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  dismiss  it  out-of-hand.  When 
I  was  in  college  in  1914-  (in  a  woman's  college),  we 
did  not  burn  our  bras  and  think  about  being  "equal 
to  men,"  ive  wore  our  dresses  to  the  ankle  and  we 
quite  understood  what  our  life-style  was  to  be. 

All  our  dreams,  so  many  years  ago,  were  of  vine- 
covered  cottages,  open  fires,  pink  cuddly  babies,  and 
Mr.  Right.  We'd  all  been  looking  for  Mr.  Right  for 
quite  a  while!  We  all  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  girl 
who  might  have  to  work,  to  teach — Oh,  it  was  all 
right  to  teach  the  piano  or  to  sing.  That  was  con- 
sidered respectable  then.  Some  of  us  thought  "going 
on  the  stage"  for  a  year  or  two  would  be  exciting 
and  glamorous — until,  of  course,  we  could  be 
married. 

I  remember  a  psychology  professor,  a  Dr.  Kerr, 
who  told  us  that  the  object  of  education  for  a 
ivoman  ivas  that  she  benefit  herself  by  serving 
others.  No  career  that  I  can  think  of  offers  so  many 
chances  of  serving  others  as  the  career  of  marriage, 
home,  and  children.  You  can't  be  a  specialist  either. 
You  have  to  learn  to  cut  yourself  into  many  pieces 
— and  keep  learning  forever.  And  after  college  you 
will  have  to  become  a  psychologist,  a  nurse,  an  um- 
pire, a  cook,  a  chauffeur,  a  teacher,  a  seamstress, 
a  gardener,  a  mechanic,  a  hostess,  a  mistress,  a 
decorator,  a  manager,  an  economist  and  an  execu- 
tive. Isn't  that  enough  challenge  for  any  ivoman? 

The  Woman's  Liberation  Front  makes  me 
ashamed  to  be  a  woman.  How  do  you  think  Betty 
Friedan  would  hare  survived  the  Apollo  flight? 
How  would  a  ivoman  like  to  drive  a  10-ton  truck  or 
be  a  steeple-jack?  Women  arc  not  "equals"  of  men. 
Few  women  in  history  outshine  men,  whether  it  be 
in  truck-driving  or  in  architecture,  science,  law,  art, 
music,  engineering  or  what  have  you.  Silly  women. 
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not  appreciating  their  own  natural  abilities  and 
talents!  Women's  natural  instinct  and  unique  talent 
is  The  Home.  Making  a  home  and  raising  a  family 
is  hard  work,  and  it  cannot  be  done  ivith  one  hand 
tied  behind  her  back!  Indeed,  motherhood  is  a  full- 
time  occupation  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  with  skill, 
intelligence,  understanding  and  love.  Since  we  are 
talking  about  the  role  of  the  college-educated  woman, 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  this  woman  ivho  is  precisely 
needed  in  the  home:  it  is  she  who  has  the  skills  and 
brains  and  intelligence  to  produce  and  educate  the 
kind  of  young  people  this  country  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  working  mother  is  to  be  blamed 
for  many  of  our  juvenile  problems.  Every  magazine, 
every  TV  show  is  full  of  ideas  on  hoio  to  liberate 
the  mother.  Heavens!  From  what?  The  present-day 
ivoman  has  been  liberated.  Drudgery  is  gone;  she 
can  vote;  she  can  work  for  important  civic  projects. 
Why  now  does  she  want  to  compete  with  men1?  What 
is  so  exciting  about  going  to  an  office?  I  do  not 
believe  in  working  mothers.  No  institution  can  re- 
place a  good  home  and  mother.  Putting  three-year 
olds  in  a  school  is  desertion.  Why  does  a  woman 
long  to  give  up  the  protections,  the  security,  the 
respect  of  a  man?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  woman 
ivith  young  children  who  must  work  to  live;  I  am 
talking  about  the  woman  with  young  children  who 
thinks  she  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  getting  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  job-market  as  "equals"  to  men. 
It's  the  woman  who  wants  the  best  part  of  a  man's 
work  who  disturbs  me,  the  woman  who  wants  to 
compete  for  managerial  jobs. 

I  don't  think  women  can  really  compete  at  all. 
They  are  just  different.  They  are  not  so  dependable 
as  men,  nor  so  tough.  This  is  a  man's  world. 

Well,  my  granddaughter,  in  twelve  years  you  will 
have  been  graduated  from  a  fine  college.  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  not  yearn  to  be  "new"  or  "liberated," 
but  choose  instead  to  follow  your  natural  instincts 

A  1914  College  View: 

"We    understood   what    our    life-style    was    to    be." 


and  become  a  happy,  devoted,  contented  wife  and 
mother;  and  that  you  will  glory  in  the  fact  that  yon 
are  not  a  man's  equal,  but  his  indispensable  partner. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  my  own  5U  years  of  marriage 
has  been  its  own  reward,  and  that  its  compensation 
is  rich  and  life-long. 

Your  devoted  (and  truly  liberated) 
Grandmother 


* 


* 


* 


Disagreeing  with  the  views  of  our  letter-writer 
is  Alice  S.  Rossi,  a  scholar  and  writer,  a  professor 
of  sociology  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  a 
person  who  fits  President  Pannell's  description  of 
that  able  woman  who  combines  home,  family  and 
career.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  Mrs.  Rossi's 
articles  in  the  Atlantic,  The  Humanist,  and  Daedalus 
(The  Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  & 
Sciences)  find  her  views,  research  and  several  con- 
clusions on  The  Woman's  Role  to  be  indeed  pertinent 
to  our  discussion  of  what  our  college-educated 
women  want  or  seek  to  do  with  their  lives  in  the 
1970's. 

Is  it  to  be  full-time  motherhood,  as  it  has  been 
for  so  many  years  in  America  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  Mother- 
hood Plus,  a  goal  many  of  us — whether  we  call  our- 
selves Feminists  or  not — believe  is  coming  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  recent  years.  And  if 
Motherhood  Plus  be  our  goal,  how  will  attainment 
of  that  goal  affect  our  children  and  ourselves?  And 
if  we  work  toward  that  goal,  as  many  women  do 
today,  what  barriers  or  obstacles  hinder  us  in  our 
achieving  high  success  in  a  role  beyond  The  Home? 
There  are  many  obstacles,  as  we  note  in  President 
Pannell's  commentary. 

First,  however,  let  us  see  why  full-time  mother- 
hood has  been  accepted  in  America.  Mrs.  Rossi  ex- 
plained it  six  years  ago  in  Daedalus.  The  American 
woman,  she  said  then,  has  come  to  believe  in  our 
"child-rearing  experts"  who  tell  her  that  her  chil- 
dren need  her  continuous  presence,  supervision,  and 
care,  and  that  she  should  find  complete  personal 
fulfillment  in  this  role.  Wanting  anything  more — 
or  less — than  motherhood,  according  to  our  "ex- 
perts," indicates  that  women  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. Women  have  been  advised  by  our  experts 
that  women  naturally  are  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
place  in  the  home — and  to  ask  for  a  place  in  the 
sun  as  well  is  unthinkable. 

As  women  today  seek  a  place  in  the  sun — and 
Betty  Friedan  is  not  the  only  one  to  seek  this :  here 
in  this  Magazine,  for  example,  a  Sweet  Briar 
alumna  of  '51  says,  "Jobs  after  college  are  a  big 
thing  now.  A  girl  wants  to  be  sure  this  is  some- 
thing ...  in  her  future  after  college" — as  women 
today  look  beyond  The  Home,  they  of  course  con- 


es  Mother  wear  a  halo? 
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sider  the  effects  on  their  children  and  themselves. 
Home-and-career  provides  beneficial  effects,  Mrs. 
Rossi  believes.  Although  she  wrote  these  words  in 
1964  (Daedalus),  her  views  deserve  our  attention 
in  1970:  "How  successful  has  the  pattern  of  full- 
time  motherhood  been?  Are  women  more  satisfied 
with  their  lives  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  than 
in  the  past?  Does  motherhood  fulfill  them,  provide 
them  with  a  sufficient  canvas  to  occupy  a  lifetime? 
Are  contemporary  children  living  richer  lives,  de- 
veloping greater  ego  strength  to  carry  them  through 
a  complex  adulthood?  Are  children  better  off  for 
having  full-time  mothers? 

"I  think  the  answer  to  all  those  questions  ...  is 
a  firm  No.  Educators,  child  psychologists  and  social 
analysts  report  an  increasing  tendency  for  American 
middle-class  children  to  be  lacking  in  initiative, 
excessively  dependent  on  others  for  direction  and 
decision.  ...  No  society  has  so  widespread  a  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency  and  adolescent  rebellion 
as  the  United  States,"  and  Mrs.  Rossi  believes  one 
cause  of  this  has  been  the  American  woman's  dom- 
inance in  marriage  and  parenthood.  "The  child's 
struggle  for  autonomy  and  independence,  for  privacy 
and  the  right  to  worry  things  through  for  himself 
are  subtly  and  pervasively  reduced  by  the  omni- 
present mother. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  adult  is  what  the  child  was, 
and  if  we  wish  adults  to  be  assertive,  independent, 
responsible  people,  then  they  should  be  reared  in  a 
way  which  prevents  excessive  dependence  on  a 
parent.  They  should  be  cared  for  by  a  number  of 


adults  in  their  childhood,  and  their  parents  should 
truly  encourage  their  independence  and  responsibil- 
ity during  the  youthful  years.  .  .  .  The  best  way  to 
encourage  such  independence  and  responsibility  in 
the  child  is  for  the  mother  to  be  a  living  model  of 
these  qualities  herself. 

"If  she  had  an  independent  life  of  her  own,  she 
would  find  her  stage  of  life  interesting,  and  there- 
fore be  less  likely  to  live  for  and  through  her 
children.  By  maintaining  such  an  independent  life, 
the  American  mother  might  finally  provide  her 
children  with  something  she  can  seldom  give  them 
when  she  is  at  home — a  healthy  dose  of  inattention, 
and  a  chance  for  adolescence  to  be  a  period  of  fruit- 
ful immaturity  and  growth.  Middle-class  children 
are  observed  and  analysed  by  their  mothers  as 
though  they  were  hothouse  plants  psychologically. 
If  a  woman's  adult  efforts  are  concentrated  exclu- 
sively on  her  children,  she  is  likely  more  to  stifle 
than  broaden  her  children's  perspective  and  prep- 
aration for  adult  life.  Any  stress  of  failure  in  a 
child  becomes  a  failure  of  herself,  and  she  is  there- 
fore less  likely  to  truly  help  her  child  precisely  when 
the  child  most  needs  support." 

Alice  Rossi  believes  that  if  women  develop  a  life 
of  their  own,  outside  the  family,  then  "we  might 
find  a  reduction  in  extreme  adolescent  rebellion, 
immature  early  marriages,  and  maternal  domination 
of  children." 

If  the  career  of  a  woman  will  benefit  her  children, 
how  will  it  benefit  the  woman  herself?  Our  writer 
answers,  "Women  who  have  successfully  combined 
child-rearing  and  careers  are  considered  out  of  the 
ordinary,  although  many  men  with  heavier  work 
responsibilities  who  yet  spend  willing  loving  hours 
as  fathers,  and  who  also  contribute  to  home  main- 
tenance, are  cause  for  little  comment.  We  should 
be  wary  of  the  assumption  that  home  and  work 
combinations  are  necessarily  difficult.  .  .  .  This  does 
not  mean  we  should  overlook  the  real  difficulties. 
Working  mothers  do  have  primary  responsibility 
for  the  hundreds  of  details  involved  in  home  main- 
tenance, as  planners  and  managers  .  .  .  No  one 
could  suggest  that  child-rearing  and  a  career  are 
easy  to  combine,  or  even  that  this  is  one  royal  road 
to  greater  happiness,  but  only  that  the  combination 
would  give  innumerable  intelligent  and  creative 
women  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  that 
they  cannot  obtain  in  any  other  way." 

A  major  problem  for  women  who  choose  mother- 
hood-and-career  is  that  of  child-care  provision.  Mrs. 
Rossi  sees  the  solution  to  this  in  the  establishment 
of  professionally-managed  child-care  centers.  Agree- 
ing with  today's  feminists  who  state  the  need  for 
child-care  facilities,  Mrs.  Rossi  says  in  1970  that 
"child  socialization   is   not  purely  the  business   of 
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parents  but  the  responsibility  of  a  community  for 
its  young.  Feminists  do  not  believe  child-care  cen- 
ters are  dumping  grounds  for  children ;  they  believe 
children  of  a  young  age  would  benefit  from  exposure 
to  other  children  and  to  stimulating  activities  with 
their  age  peers,  at  the  same  time  releasing  women 
to  work  on  whatever  they  can  contribute  to  the 
community." 

If  more  and  more  college-educated  women  in  the 
70's  are  going  to  seek  roles  outside  the  home,  and 
if  they  are  to  achieve  high  success  in  those  roles, 
it  will  take  more  than  an  establishment  of  child- 
care  centers,  and  it  will  take  more  than  passage 
and  ratification  of  the  proposed  26th  Amendment. 
It  will  take  first,  and  foremost,  a  change  in  attitude, 
a  change  in  thinking  by  both  men  and  women.  Only 
this  summer  a  senior  editor  of  the  National  Observer 
declared  that  18th-century  attitudes  toward  women 
persist  today,  and  in  this  context  he  quoted  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  wrote,  "Women  are  only  children 
of  a  larger  growth  ...  A  man  of  sense  only  trifles 
with  them,  plays  with  them  .  .  .  but  he  neither 
consults  them  about,  nor  trusts  them,  with  serious 
matters." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  thinking  (do  we 
call  it  prejudice?)  persists,  even  in  small  degree. 
And  in  all  fairness,  we  insist  that  such  prejudice 
does  not  exist  in  all  situations  by  any  means.  Yet 
we  need  only  read  the  documented  evidence  of  such 
thinking,  presented  by  Mrs.  Rossi  in  the  March  1970 
Atlantic,  to  realize  that  century-old  attitudes  toward 
women  do  remain  today;  and  that  such  attitudes 
perhaps  be  the  real  reason  why  women  "are  in  a 
confusing  situation"  (to  quote  Sweet  Briar's  Assoc, 
professor  of  Philosophy,  Mrs.  Wentworth)  ;  and 
that  such  age-old  attitudes  perhaps  be  the  genuine 
reason  why  women  today  find  it  difficult  to  choose 
their  own  roles  beyond  The  Home  and  then  be  able 
to  excel  in  their  chosen  roles. 


The  following  illustrations  we  quote  in  part  from 
Mrs.  Rossi's  Atlantic  essay  (we  quote  with  her 
permission)  indicate  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
our  college-educated  women  today: 

— A  woman  who  worked  one  year  in  an  architectural 
firm  wrote,  "I  never  wanted  to  teach  grade  school 
children,  which  I  am  doing  now.  But  I  found  so  much 
resentment  and  prejudice  against  me  .  .  .  where  the 
men  refused  to  take  me  seriously,  that  I  couldn't  take 
it.  I  left  and  switched  to  teaching  art.  .  .  ." 

— A  woman,  after  years  in  business,  returned  to  a  uni- 
versity to  work  toward  a  doctorate :  "My  first  day  in 
graduate  school  I  was  greeted  with  the  comment  of  an 
economics  professor:  'Women  have  no  place  in  eco- 
nomics.' He  refused  to  mark  the  papers  of  the  women 
students.  .  .  ." 

— A  woman  interested  in  college-administration:  "I  had 
the  experience  of  seeing  a  job  I  had  filled  for  two 
years  upgraded  when  it  was  filled  by  a  man,  at  double 
the  salary  I  was  paid  for  the  same  work.  College 
trained  women  are  lumped  with  the  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff,  while  college  trained  men  are  seen  as 
potential  executives.  A  few  years  of  this  and  every- 
body is  behaving  according  to  what  is  expected  of 
them,  not  what  they  are  capable  of." 

There  it  is,  that  last  phrase,  that  underlies  all  our 
discussion  on  The  Woman's  Role :  "Everybody  is 
behaving  according  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  not 
what  they  are  capable  of."  Through  all  the  cen- 
turies, women's  place  in  society  has  been  The  Home 
and  Children ;  that  is  what  has  been  expected  of 
them,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  expected  of  them. 
And  yet — there  is  a  movement  astir  in  the  land  today 
that  may  change  our  "expectations"  about  women. 
The  phrase,  "capability  of  women  in  roles  outside 
the  home,"  may  one  day  be  taken  seriously  if  indeed 
the  determined  college-educated  women  in  the  70's 
are  seeking  a  role  other  than  that  of  full-time 
motherhood.  Women's  role  is  changing,  slowly ;  and 
perhaps  in  this  century  we  shall  hear  women  echo- 
ing Dolly  Levi's  buoyant  words,  Glory,  Glory 
Hallelujah! 

— C.  F.  B. 


Seniors  carrying  loafers  to  walk  up  Monument  Hill  on  Founders'  Day 


Our  seniors  in  the  50's.  Twenty 
years  away  from  Sweet  Briar 
and  "out  in  the  wide  wide  world," 
how   do   they   answer   our   question: 
The  Role  of  the  College-educated 
Woman  in  the  Seventies? 
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Class  Notes 
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Class   Secretary 

Elizabeth  Lowman  Hall  (Mrs.  Asaph  B.),  Apt. 
C4,  715  Watkins  Rd.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  14845 
Fund   Agent 

Miss  Margaret  McVey,  2512  Monument  Ave., 
Richmond,   Va.    23220 

My  note*  to  classmates  in  late  July  brought 
the    following    news: 

Cornelia  Carroll  Gardner  is  still  in  her 
country  home  in  Va.  Like  many  others  she  is 
having  trouble  finding  competent  help  to  keep 
lawn  and  garden  as  she'd  like  them.  Her  hus- 
band,   Kinloch,   has    not   been    well    lately. 

Margaret  McVey,  our  fund  agent,  reported 
that  1918  raised  over  one  thousand  dollars 
and  won  the  award  that  the  Angels  offered. 
She  wrote  of  Vivien  ne's  death,  which  was 
reported  in  the  recent  magazine.  Mag  also 
says  she  is  used  to  being  crippled  and  is 
getting  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  life.  She 
is    set   for   the   fifty-fifth    reunion. 

Cilia  Guggenheimer  Nusbaum  had  a  lovely 
trip  to  Sweet  Briar  for  a  reunion,  "a  sheer 
delight."  Jane  Pratt  Betts  has  been  travelling 
from  coast  to  coast  in  their  travel  trailer  see- 
ing America.  Last  October  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding,  then  to  Florida  for 
winter  and  part  of  summer  in  N.  C.  mountains. 
Mary  Reed  replied  from  the  White  Mts.  of 
N.  H.  where  she  summers;  she'd  had  tea  with 
Gertrude    Massie    '22. 

Elanette  Sollitt  Stapely  and  husband  spent 
an  interesting  winter  In  Arizona,  but  are  more 
selective  about  activities  as  they  no  longer 
tear  around.  Summers  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  are 
quiet.    Both    are    having    eye    trouble. 

Charlotte  More  Meloney  spends  some  of  the 
summer  at  the  Fletcher  Farm  Craft  School  in 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  and  does  interesting  work.  She 
also  "grandmothered"  her  teen-age  grand- 
daughters   in   Washington,   D.    C.   for  3   weeks. 

Elizabeth  Doremus  Knipher  had  just  return- 
ed from  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in  Memphis. 
She  says  no  news,  for  she  lives  a  humdrum 
but  satisfactory  life  doing  part-time  work  for 
church  In  winter  and  visits  Cape  Cod  in  sum- 
mer. What's   bad  about  that! 

As  for  myself,  I  had  a  slight  stroke  in  Feb. 
I  am  now  able  to  do  most  of  the  things  I  was 
doing  but  with  less  vigor.  All  my  friends  say 
I  look  wonderful,  for  which  I  am  thankful.  We 
enjoy  our  country  life.  My  husband  indulges 
his  green  thumb  and  has  flowers  blooming 
around  the  building  containing  our  apartment. 
I  hope  to  start  some  volunteer  work  again  in 
the   fall. 


One  of  the  members  of  our  class  in  the  early 
days,  Dorothy  Harrison,  I  see  nearly  every 
summer.  She  comes  north  from  her  Palm  Beach 
home  to  stay  at  Lake  Mokonk  Mt.  house.  We 
try  to  be  together  either  here  or  in  N.  J.  be- 
fore she  leaves.  Dot  has  several  grandnieces 
and  nephews  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  the 
Now    generation. 
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Secretary 

Ruth   Abell   Bear  (Mrs.   Burnett)   Pleasant  Valley, 

Pa.    18948 

Fund   Agent 

Marietta  Darsie,  63  LeMoyne  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton,   Pa.    15301 

A  mini  S.B.  reunion  took  place  in  Walling- 
ford,  Vermont  last  fall  when  Mildred  Gribble 
Seller  and  Ruth  Will  Beckh  and  husbands 
visited  Katherine  Van  Cleve  Van  Wyck  and 
husband,    George. 

Anne  Barrett  Allaire  and  her  husband  cele- 
brated their  40th  anniversary  in  Dec.  1968, 
and    sadly   he   died   4   months    later. 

Margaret  Posey  Bru baker  retired  Mar.  1st, 
Her  son  Henry  just  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  Politi- 
cal Science  from  Syracuse  University.  Son 
Peter  is  safely  home  from  Viet  Nam  with  the 
Air  Force.  Peg  is  looking  forward  to  travel 
and    time    to    enjoy    her    grandchildren. 

Jane  Riddle  Thornton  and  husband  Barbour 
are  leading  a  quiet  life  since  his  retirement 
in  1968.  Many  of  their  interests  revolve  around 
their  2  S.B.  daughters,  their  husbands  and  5 
grandchildren. 

Virginia  Mack  Senter  and  her  husband  are 
still  in  charge  of  the  Senter  School,  a  "free 
enterprise"  institution,  Chattanooga's  oldest 
private  school,  having   been  organized   in    1892. 

Eleanor  Reehl  Birchall  was  widowed  in 
1 963.  She  is  recovering  from  a  3rd  cancer 
operation  and  working  for  the  Cancer  Fund. 
She    has   2    sons   and   a    foster   daughter. 

Peg  Reinhold  Mitchell  spends  her  holidays 
on  trips  and  on  one  of  them  she  and  Betty 
Moore  Rusk  drove  to  Dallas,  Pa.  to  visit  Eliza- 
beth   Cobb    Sutherland    and    Marjorie    Shepherd. 

And  Mary  Bristol  Graham  writes  that  Marj 
retired  last  year  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  that  Marj  and  her 
sister  travelled  to  Australia.  Mary  added  that 
one  of  the  Graham's  daughters  lives  in  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  and  has  3  children.  The  other 
daughter  {Judy,  S.B.  1958)  lives  in  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  where  her  husband  is  an  Epis- 
copal Rector.  They  have  4  children.  On  a  visit 
to  them,  Mary  saw  Margaret  Laidley  Smith 
who    goes    to    their   Church. 


A  letter  from  Mary  Gladys  Brown  Moore 
said  that  her  husband  Jack  retired  several 
years  ago  and  last  fall  they  moved  to  Marcos 
Island,  Fla.  They  love  it,  live  right  on  the  golf 
course  and  have  their  own  golf  cart.  Last 
winter  they  were  in  Honolulu  for  2  months 
and  saw  Lib  Rountree  Kellerman  quite  a  lot 
and  found  that  she  is  still  as  lovely  as  ever, 
keeping    busy    with    the    Republican    Committee. 

Helen  Mutschler  Becker  and  her  husband 
Markel  had  a  miserable  year  of  illness.  They 
have  10  grandchildren  and  2  great  grand- 
children. Their  2  daughters  live  in  Fla.,  but  son 
Mark    Jr.    and    family    live    in    Thomson,    Ga. 

Lois  Peterson  Wilson  travelled  a  lot  last 
year.  First  a  trip  to  Morocco  and  all  the  old 
Imperial  cities;  Marrakesh  and  Fez;  then  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira  and  south  Portu- 
gal. Last  June  she  went  to  a  Wilson-Peterson 
family  reunion  in  Fla.  Then  on  to  5  New  Eng- 
land states  visiting  friends  there.  In  the  fall 
she  spent  2  weeks  in  Italy  and  a  week  in 
Sicily,  criss-crossing  Italy  from  Lake  Como  to 
Sorrento    and    Anacapri. 

Betty  Moore  Rusk  and  husband  Stan  were 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  spend  Christmas  and 
welcome    their    6th    grandchild. 

It  is  always  sad  to  hear  of  deaths  in  our 
class  and  this  issue  we  send  sympathy  from 
us  all  to  the  families  of  Ruth  Weitzenkorn 
Marcy    and    Page    Dunlap    Dee. 
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Class    Secretary 

Adelaide  Wampler  Kundahl  {Mrs.  George  G.), 
6801  Meadow  Lane,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015 
Fund    Agents 

Gwen    Olcott    Writer    (Mrs.    George    S.,    Jr.),    21 
Fifth   Ave.,   Nyack,   N.   Y.    10960 
Betsy    Williams    Gilmore    (Mrs.    Kirk),    114    Ben- 
nington   Rd.,    Charlottesville,    Va.    22901 

Marriage 

Florence  Lodge  McCall  to  Gail  Moulton, 
April   26,    1970. 

The  40th  reunion  of  our  class  last  June  was 
great — wish  you  all  could  have  been  with  us. 
And  to  think  I  hadn't  planned  on  going  until 
my  roommate,  Jam's  Seele  Gammon,  tele- 
phoned and  said  she  would  come  all  the  way 
from  Taos,  New  Mexico,  if  1  would  go  to  SB 
with  her.  Of  course  we  went,  driving  down 
from  Washington  and  enjoying  being  together 
after   eleven    years. 

Twenty- three  members  of  our  class  attend- 
ed: 21  of  us  were  assigned  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  Meta  Glass  Dorm,  which  fortunately  for  us 
"oldies"  has  an  elevator.  The  other  two,  Betty 
Orr    Miller    and    Eleanor    Williams    Sloan,    were 
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accompanied  by  their  husbands  and  were 
housed  in  Reid.  We  even  had  one  class 
daughter  with  us  part  of  the  time,  for  Eliza- 
beth Saunders  Ramsey  drove  from  Memphis 
with  Susan,  who  teaches  PE  in  Jr.  High.  Eliza- 
beth is  a  social  worker  for  the  Tenn.  Dept.  of 
Public    Welfare. 

Sweet  Briar  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  and  the 
new  buildings  add  so  much.  Our  class  picnic 
was  held  at  Miss  Rogers'  home  (Redtop)  on 
Elijah  Rd.  where  we  sat  on  the  porch  over- 
looking a  meadow  of  horses  with  the  blue 
mountains  in  the  background.  We  also  had 
two  thought-provoking  panel  discussions  and 
a  concert  given  by  Iren  Marik.  At  the  alumnae 
luncheon  the  Class  of  '30  was  filled  with  pride 
when  our  own  Gladys  Wester  Horton  was 
presented  the  Alumnae  Award  by  President 
Pannell  for  her  outstanding  service  to  the  Col- 
lege in  a  volunteer  capacity.  Wish  you  could 
have   heard   the   wonderful    tribute! 

Now  for  a  few  tidbits  about  the  gals  who 
attended.  Our  outgoing  president  Gwen  Olcott 
Writer  says  she  is  a  "typical  suburban  house- 
wife" putting  on  mother-daughter  dinners  at 
church,  working  on  rummage  sales  for  the 
hospital  and  because  of  her  interest  in  politics, 
holding  down  the  position  of  Committee- 
woman  for  over  30  years. 

Jean  Saunders  is  our  new  president.  She 
has  been  in  the  field  of  education  since  our 
college  days.  Now  she  teaches  remedial  read- 
ing three  days  a  week  and  is  a  volunteer 
curator  at  N.  Y.  Putnam  County's  Historical 
Society    museum. 

Caroline  Maury  was  able  to  leave  her  93- 
year  old  mother  and  be  with  us.  She  happily 
retired  in  June  after  37  years  of  teaching 
elementary  school.  Mary  Moss  Sutliff's  hus- 
band is  a  retired  Navy  captain.  They  live  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  have  9  grandchildren. 
Agnes  Sproul  Bush,  who  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Va.,  has  3  children  and  one  grandchild.  Gratia 
Geer  Howe  paints  in  oil  and  is  busy  with 
church  work.  She  enclosed  a  picture  with  her 
little    granddaughter    "hopefully    SB    in    1980." 

Jarvis  Seele  Gammon  is  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  New  Mexico,  archeology  and 
travel.  She  attends  the  SB  club  meetings  in 
Denver  where  her  daughter,  Sally  (SB  '54) 
lives.  Another  member  who  journied  from  way 
lives.  Another  member  who  journeyed  from 
way  out  west  was  Frances  Cottman  La  very, 
who  lives  in  Casper,  Wyo.  She  is  a  business 
woman  and  owns  a  store.  She  and  Jarvis  plan 
to  get  together.  Jo  Abernethy  Turrentine  is  a 
revenue  officer  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept., 
one  of  the  few  women  to  hold  this  office. 
Carolyn  Martindale  Blouin's  son  Craig  gradu- 
ated from  Lafayette  College  and  is  now  work- 
ing his  way  around  the  U.  S.  "to  see  what 
this    country    is    all    about." 

To  make  it  all  coplete,  our  sister  class 
sent  us  a  telegram:  "Greetings  to  '30  from 
'28  on  your  40th.  Wish  we  could  be  with  you. 
Best  wishes."—  signed  Betty  Prescott  Balch 
(Jr.    class    president). 

Betsy  Williams  Gilmore  invited  the  class  to 
have  lunch  after  we  left  SB  at  her  home  in 
Charlottesville  and  I'm  sure  everyone  had  a 
lovely  time.  Unfortunately  Jarvis,  Elizabeth 
Saunders  and  I  had  to  drive  straight  back  to 
Washington  where  Elizabeth  would  visit  her 
parents    and    Jarvis    visit    us. 

Some  of  our  classmates  were  unable  to  join 
us  for  happy  reasons.  Eunice  Watters  Cool- 
baUgh's  daughter,  Sara,  was  married  June  4 
to  Marshall  Wayne,  a  pilot  with  Pan-Am, 
presently  stationed  in  Germany.  Others  who 
had  family  weddings  were  Kathryn  Graham 
Seiter   and    Betty    McCrady   Martin. 

Two  who  were  enjoying  trips  to  the  Orient 
were   Lucy   Shirley  Otis  and   Sims   Massee   Rand. 


Nancy  Pickett  Bost  was  busy  teaching  4th 
grade.  Boyce  Lokey  Martin's  husband  has 
written  a  book  for  Lockheed  about  the  Star- 
lifter  and  is  now  doing  work  on  the  life  of 
Ralph  McGill.  One  member  who  is  staying 
young  is  Liz  Stevenson  Tate,  who  raises  Welsh 
ponies,  teaches  riding  and  for  3  months  has 
a    horse    show    once    a    week. 

There  are  so  many  more  delightful  things 
to  write  about  and  they  are  all  contained  in 
the  questionnaires  Gwen  sent  out  before  re- 
union. She  has  pasted  them  and  many 
wonderful  photos  in  a  scrapbook  which  will 
be  kept  in  the  Alumnae  Office.  On  your  next 
visit  to  SB  do  drop  in  and  see  it.  One  thing 
that  I  found  of  interest — most  of  our  class  said 
that  if  they  were  entering  college  now  they 
would  select  SB;  but  less  than  hafl  would 
choose    the    same    major. 

Do  write  me  for  our  winter  letter  and  may 
it   all    be    good    news! 


fall's  Magazine  or  drop  me  a  post  card  in 
between.  Since  Reunion  1969  Cecil  is  the  only 
one  I've  seen.  If  you  read  the  Magazine  as 
avidly  as  I  do  you  will  see  what  a  tremendous 
job  Jackie  Bond  Wood  is  doing.  She  even  has 
time  to  answer  letters  from  parents  and  Alum- 
nae upset  with  things  like  changes  and  stu- 
dent   requests. 
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Class    Secretary 

Marion    Gwaltney    Hall    (Mrs.    Francis    K.),    1471 
Peyton    Place,    Macon,   Ga.    31201 
Fund   Agent 

Emily  Marsh  Nichols  (Mrs.  Emily  J.),  4501 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Apt.  1119,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C.   20008 

We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Mary  Nelson  Becker  (Mrs.  E.  H.)  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  1  have  only  recently  learned  of  her 
death    this    year. 

Only  two  wrote  on  the  Fund  Flap:  Uarda 
Garrett  Coley,  "Have  been  doing  some  teach- 
ing (English  and  French),  High  School  level,  in 
my  spare  time;  getting  my  youngest  daughter 
off  to  Stephens  College  this  fall.  My  older 
daughter  Rosamond  Sample  Brown  (SBC  '64) 
will  be  with  me  next  winter  when  her  hus- 
band goes  to  Vietnam.  He  is  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the 
Air  Force."  From  Eleanor  Alcott  Bromley:  "I 
am  back  in  our  home,  working  busily  at  my 
job  in  Child  Welfare  and  keeping  occupied 
with    the    things    that    need    doing." 

Most  of  the  following  news  came  from  Cecil 
Birdsey  Fuessle  who  is  in  Macon  with  Ray  for 
a  few  days  following  a  family  gathering  at 
Jekyll  Island.  The  family  included  her  brother 
and  sister  with  every  one  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  at  some  part  of  the  time.  Ray 
has  retired  as  Chaplain  from  Lehigh  University. 
At  Fernandina  Beach,  Fla.,  they  saw  Bettina 
Silver  Callaway  who  has  recently  received  a 
degree  in  Library  Science  from  FSU  at  Talla- 
hassee. 

Helen  Bean  Emery's  husband  retired  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  this  year.  The  Emerys  have 
spent  the  last  few  months  at  Stonington,  Conn. 

Lib  Scheuer  Maxwell  and  Chuck  had  a  late 
spring  trip  on  a  cruise  through  the  West 
Indies,  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
visiting  at  several  ports  on  the  West  coast  of 
South    America. 

The  Atlanta  Alumnae  Club  has  invited  all 
prospective  students  for  this  year,  present  stu- 
dents and  their  mothers  for  a  luncheon  on 
Sept.  10.  I  am  hoping  to  see  some  from  the 
class  of  '34  or  at  least  in  the  range  of  '31-'37. 
Our  daughter,  Cleveland,  will  be  a  Junior  this 
year.  She  was  confined  to  the  Infirmary  with 
mono  last  spring  during  the  "Happening"  or 
the  "Twelve  Days  in  May"  much  to  her  great 
disappointment. 

Please  send  in  news  of  you  and  your  fami- 
lies  on    the    Fund    Flaps   for   the    Notes   for   next 


Class   Secretary 

Lucy  Taliaferro  Nickerson   (Mrs.  Charley  C),  80 

Battin   Rd.,  Fair  Haven,   N.  J.  07701 

To  get  our  sad  news  over  first — I  must  an- 
nounce with  regret  the  death  of  our  ever- 
popular   Virginia    Eady    Williams    of    Louisville. 

On  the  happier  side— early  this  summer  I 
had  a  surprise  note  from  Harriet  Daniel  Herd 
in  Texas  saying  that,  like  me,  she  was  going 
to  Davidson  to  see  her  son  graduate.  We  im- 
mediately put  plans  into  action  for  a  re- 
introduction  by  our  sons  and  a  get-together 
of  families.  And  we  did  have  a  real  Sweet 
Briar  reunion.  Dolly  Nicholson  Tate  had  the 
whole  group  of  us  out  to  the  lovely  home  she 
and  Jack  are  renting  there  in  Davidson.  And 
it  really  was  a  group!  Harriet  had  ten  in  her 
party;  we  were  five;  Rilma  Wilson  Wadsworth 
and  George  came  out  from  Charlotte;  so,  in 
addition  to  us  four  old-grads  of  '38,  we  ended 
up  with  Dolly's  daughter,  Caroline  Noojin,  as 
an  alumna;  Dan  Herd's  fiancee  from  Atlanta 
as  a  new  graduate;  and  a  senior  at  the  col- 
lege, the  fiancee  of  Bruce  Wolfe  at  Davidson, 
a  Briar  Patcher  at  every  level.  It  made  for  a 
very  gay  party  when  we  added  husbands  and 
brothers    and    sisters. 

Harriet  and  I  hadn't  seen  each  other  since 
college  days.  Actually,  she  says  Texas  is  so 
far  off  the  track  that  she  has  only  seen 
Barbara  ("Fergie")  Hill  when  she  had  been 
out  for  a  son's  wedding  and  Marge  Thaden 
Davis  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  somewhere  along 
the  way.  I  haven't  seen  anyone  else  this  sum- 
mer either,  although  I  did  get  a  card  from 
"M.  J."  Miller  full  of  their  breathless  doings: 
a  son  married,  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  a  daughter 
teaching  riding  for  the  summer,  and  a  trip  to 
Maine  in  the  offering.  I  also  had  a  note  from 
Lucy  Robb  Winston  Works  enclosing  a  clipping 
about  a  Taliaferro  home  in  Washington  copy- 
ing the  restored  one  in  Williamsburg  (must  be 
some  relative  wayback)  and  another  enclos- 
ing the  lovely  picture  and  write-up  of  the  mar- 
riage of  "Macky"  Fuller  Kellogg's  son  David 
this  spring.  Further  news  from  Macky  says 
that,  having  graduated  from  Harvard  Business 
School,  he  and  his  bride  will  be  living  in 
Hong  Kong;  that  her,  Steve  is,  a  Senior  at 
Harvard,  her  Peter  is  a  Senior  at  Andover, 
and  that  her  Anne  has  two  boys  and  a  girl 
whom  they  all  adore.  "Robby"  went  on  to  say 
that  Mabby  (Mary  Alice)  Berckmans  Smith's 
daughter  was  finishing  at  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  so  they  hoped  to  re-une  in  Boston 
area. 

1  have  also  had  a  card  from  "Cobbie" 
Hulse  from  Key  West.  She  has  a  son  who 
recently  finished  Virginia;  a  daughter  who 
was  working  in  the  Radcliffe  library  while 
her  husband  was  getting  his  Masters  in  Law 
at  Harvard,  then  to  practice  in  Birmingham. 
She,  too,  had  seen  "Fergie"  when  she  and  her 
husband  were  fishing  from  their  ketch  in  the 
Bahamas  last  winter.  And  my  last  news  comes 
from  Nancy  Old  Mercer.  She  has  a  daughter 
Anne  Mercer  Kornegay  living  in  New  Orleans 
and     teaching     at     Louise     McGhee     School;     a 
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daughter  Marilyn  who  had  obtained  her  teach- 
ing certificate  from  Ole  Miss  in  June;  Blair  Jr. 
at  the  University  of  Texas;  and  Edward  still 
in    High    School. 

Our  family  pattern  runs  much  the  same: 
Clark  working  to  fill  in  the  time  'til  next  May 
when  he  reports  as  a  2nd  Lt.  to  Ft.  Benning; 
Paul  going  back  to  Dickinson  as  a  Junior;  Ann 
going  back  as  a  Junior  in  High  School,  full 
of  activities  from  Drill  Team  to  Gymnastics; 
Mom  and  Dad  puttering  along.  Our  most  ex- 
citing news  was  a  surprise  trip  to  Bermuda, 
given  me  a  little  ahead  to  celebrate  our  25th 
in  November — which  I'm  sure  we'll  make  after 
that  pre-reward.  Please  keep  sending  me  cards 
and  notes  of  your  going s-on,  and  I  will  send 
out  another  newsletter  after  Christmas  if  you 
do. 
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Class    Secretary 

Ann    Hauslein    Potterfield    (Mrs.    Thomas),    4611 

Virginia    Ave.,    Charleston,   W.    Va.    25304 

Fund   Agent 

Alice    Sweeny   Weed    (Mrs.   George),   2245    Del- 
aware,  St.   Paul,   Minn   55118 

This  was  an  eventful  year  for  us,  and  three 
other  '42ers.  Our  Kathy  was  graduated  from 
SBC,  with  our  whole  contingent  in  attendance 
except  married  daughter  Ann,  plus  grand- 
parents— thirteen  in  all.  Fall  will  find  Kath  in 
graduate  school  at  Columbia  in  Physical  Ther- 
apy. Stuart  Camblos  was  proudly  congratu- 
lated by  mother,  Ruth  Hensley  Camblos,  and 
dad,  Josh.  Ruth  looked  as  great  as  ever.  Their 
older  son  is  in  the  service  and  younger 
daughter  was  with  them.  Since  that  time  Josh 
has  lost  his  father  and  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy   to    him. 

Kim  Mutler-Thym,  daughter  of  Grace  Bugg 
Muller-Thym,  was  class  of  '70.  Grace  and  their 
son  were  in  attendance,  and  Wallis  Wick  ham, 
daughter  of  Peggy  Gearing  Wickham,  also 
donned  cap  and  gown  to  receive  a  SBC  di- 
ploma. Need  I  tell  any  of  you  of  the  continu- 
ing, almost  overwhelming  beauty  of  our  col- 
lege? 

Polly  Peyton  Turner  and  family  reside  in 
Wayne,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  while  Anne, 
youngest  daughter,  attends  The  Baldwin 
School. 

Ski  anyone?  Betty  Duffield  Fajans  would 
like  all  classmates  to  meet  at  their  ski  lodge 
(it's  a  business).  Their  son  is  at  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Cobleskill.  Their  daughter 
Wendy  made  all  New  England  Chorus  and 
between  them  they  captured  four  state  riding 
championships.  Another  gal  in  ski  country  is 
Si  Walke  Rogers,  who  is  Activities  Director  at 
a  state  school  for  retarded  children  in  Edens- 
burg,    Pa. 

A  warm  and  wonderful  letter  from  Toppin 
Wheat  C  rowel  I — to  my  liking  as  she  and  all 
her  family  are  tennis  bugs,  and  excellent  ones 
at  that.  Toppin  has  gotten  her  R.N.;  Leslie  is 
off  to  Skidmore;  Alice  is  at  St.  Anne's;  while 
Toppin  and  her  husband  "do  our  quiet  per- 
sonal   bit    toward    good    race    relations." 

Far  from  the  blue  hills,  Mary  Alice  Bennett 
Baumberger  lives  in  Geneva;  and  Rut  Jacquot 
Tempest's  husband  is  stationed  in  Seoul, 
Korea.  Tempest's  oldest  son  graduated  from 
Berkley  and  is  Army  bound;  youngest  boy  is 
in  Navy  ROTC  at  U.  of  N.  C.  Rut  and  their 
daughter,  Karat  Cat,  are  living  in  Sacramento. 
Most  of  the  chatter  involves  the  doings  of 
offspring.  Such  is  true  of  Peggy  Cunningham 
Allen,    reporting    that    Robbie    is    engaged    to    a 


Hollins  gal  and  their  daughter  has  three 
youngsters,  while  their  younger  son  is  still  in 
high    school. 

Frannie  Meek  Temple  had  her  own  portrait 
exhibition  in  Lauderdale  and  since  then  has 
been  painting  up  a  storm.  When  not  painting, 
she  has  seen  Eugie  Burnett  Affel  and  Mimi 
Galloway.  Our  artist  has  two  children — Randy 
at    UVa    and    Rumsey,   a    wife   and    mother. 

The  variety,  length  and  scope  of  this  news- 
letter depends  as  much  on  you  as  on  yours 
truly.  Please  drop  a  line  to  me  or  to  the 
College  (use  your  Fund  Flaps!)  We  await  your 
chatter  with  bated  breath  for  each  of  us 
wants  to  hear  about  every  other  member  of 
the  Class  of  '42.  Cherish  what  you  have  of 
Sweet  Briar  in  you — there  is  little  of  it  left 
anywhere    else    in    the    world    today. 
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Acting    Secretary 

Nancy     Dowd     Burton     (Mrs.     Robert),     145     E. 

Fountain    Ave.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio    45246 

Fund   Agent 

Bea     Dingwell     Loos     (Mrs.     Dickson     R.),     6400 

Garnett    Dr.,    Chevy    Chase.    Md.    20015 

May    30th— June    1,    1971 

Our   25th    Reunion    at   SBC 

Mark  your  calendar  now.  Jeanne  Dixon 
predicts — well,  why  don't  you  come  and  see. 
Plan  now  to  be  a  part  of  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. If  you  would  like  to  help  to  gather  the 
clan  in  some  small  way  between  now  and 
June  '71,  please  write  me  a  postcard.  You 
will    be    hearing    from    us. 

As  an  appetizer,  here  are  some  samples  of 
"catching  up."  Jeanne  Parham  Coors  reports 
from  Memphis  that  the  eldest  of  her  four 
daughters  is  working  for  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Wel- 
fare, helping  to  put  her  husband,  Bill  Arthur, 
Jr.,  through  college.  She  graduated  from  U. 
of  Texas  in  '67.  College  for  Bill  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Air  Force  and  a  tour  in  Thai- 
land. Christy,  21,  is  working  in  banking,  and 
Dabney  is  a  sophomore  at  Mary  Baldwin. 
Twelve  year  old  Cary  keeps  Jeanne  company 
while  husband  George  "works  harder  and 
fishes  and  hunts  and  plays  golf  more!"  We 
can  count  on  Cary  to  keep  George  company 
while  Jeanne  is  at  SBC  May  30th-June  1st, 
1971. 

From  Louisville,  Candy  Greene  Satterfield 
reports  that  15  year  old  daughter  has  a  horse 
named  "Professor."  Candy  will  surely  be  on 
hand  May  30th  to  look  over  the  new  riding 
center  for  "Professor"  and  also  to  enjoy  the 
Fine  Arts  Center,  Science  Building,  Chapel  and 
new  College  Center.  Husband  Jim  is  doing 
Diversification  for  Brown -Williamson  Tobacco 
Co.  and  Jim,  Jr.  swims  year-round  on  the 
Plantation  Swim  Team.  Candy  has  been  teach- 
ing   Spanish    at    Wilder    Elementary    School. 

Pat  Luke  Bryden  has  a  sophomore  daughter, 
Connie,  at  Lake  Forest,  a  son,  David,  at  Hotch- 
kiss,  and  three  younger  boys,  Philip,  Douglas, 
and  Matthew  at  home.  They  will  hold  down 
the  fort  in  Bloom sburg,  Pa.  for  Pat  in  late 
May.  Connie  spent  last  Foil  in  Madrid  with  a 
college    program. 

Wheat  Young  Call  has  made  reservations 
already  for  Reunion  in  '71.  She  and  Doug, 
two  boys  15  and  11,  and  a  girl  10  moved  a 
year  ago  from  Dallas  to  Birmingham.  Wheats 
has  a  niece  at  Sweet  Briar,  Susan  Dabney  '73. 
Wheats'  note  included  many  messages  to 
Sweet  Briar  faculty  and  friends  on  campus. 
Can't  include  all  here  but  she  plans  to  visit 
and    catch    up    with    all    in    May. 


Helen  Graeff  Ellerman  writes  that  she  is  a 
"full-time  organist-Director  of  Music  of  Luther 
Memorial  Church,  Erie,  Pa.  Has  been  working 
for  six  years  building  a  "Ministry  of  Music" — 
four  choirs,  voice,  piano,  and  organ  teaching. 
Husband  Ray  teaches  piano  to  62  students  a 
week.  "Our  time  together  is  when  we  play 
together  on  our  two  harpischords  or  two 
pianos.  Great  fun!  Graeff  will  really  be 
thrilled  to  see  the  Chapel  and  its  beautiful 
organ. 

Catherine  Smart  Grier  reports  a  busy  life 
consolidating  the  lives  of  six  children  while 
huband  Joe  does  same  for  city  and  county 
governments  in  Charlotte.  They  are  so  well 
organized  that  Reunion  '71  is  already  on  their 
old  SBC  calendar.  She  reports  that  young  Joe 
is  a  sophomore  at  UNC.  Cathy,  17,  has  been 
very  active  in  Girl  Scouts,  church  and  camp 
work.  Susan,  a  high  school  sophomore,  Roy, 
14,  an  Eagle  Scout,  Bruce,  10,  and  Robin,  6, 
are  all  active  participants  in  the  Grier  con- 
solidation and  will  take  over  well  while 
mother    is    at    SB    in    May. 

Bami  Rollins  Napier  reports  that  through 
Julia  Bristow  she's  relocated  Allison  Buchanan 
Herbertson.  Allison  is  married  to  a  chartered 
accountant  and  with  son,  Keith,  have  moved 
from    Edinburgh    to    Glasgow. 

Margaret  Todd  Fanning  has  a  daughter  at 
Holyoke,  another  in  the  business  world,  and 
a  son  in  junior  high  school.  Peggy  sings  with 
the  Junior  League  chorus  and  volunteers  teach- 
ing English  to  Cubans  and  Portugese.  Their 
family   recreation  centers  around  cruising   sloop. 

Mary  Lou  Holton  Effler  reports  that  Polly 
Kent  Page's  husband  Bob  is  Dean  of  the  new 
medical  school  in  Toledo.  Lou  reports  finding 
Betty  Camlin  Ward,  but  we  have  no  address. 
Help  please!  And  also,  help  is  sought  in  lo- 
cating Edna  Adler  Goldberg,  Adele  Bethel 
Hampton,  Allison  Buchanan  Herbertson  (Edin- 
burgh address),  Betty  Camlin  Ward,  Jane 
Cook  Ross,  Biz  Fox  Cranmer,  Louisa  Lloyd, 
Patia  Maxwell,  Marilynne  Mayer  Estavillo, 
Jane  McCrae  Schroder,  Katy  Riordan,  Grace 
Schoenheit  Metz,  Lillian  Tootle,  Helen  Wilken- 
son  Neel.  Please  notify  me  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  of  the  above.  We  need  them  to  supply 
and    request    Reunion    news. 

Saw  Adeline  Jones  Voorhees  hitchhiking  on 
interstate  75  last  spring.  Ade's  husband  Coerte 
still  shovels  coal  in  Charleston,  son  Stephen 
is  in  College  in  Colorado,  the  girls  are  at 
Dobbs  and   George   is   in    school   at  home. 

"Flo"  Cameron  Kampmann  is  a  regular  at 
SB  affairs  and  will  take  time  away  from  Ike, 
the  two  children  and  politics  to  fly  East  on  Air 
Force    One    for    Reunion. 

Helen  Murchison  Lane  wrote  her  Reunion 
Reservation  for  1971  two  weeks  ago.  It's 
worth  a  trip  just  to  hear  Murch's  tales  of 
climbing  the  Matterhorn,  summers  in  Austrian 
castles,   publishing    books,   etc.    Don't   miss   her! 

Ellie  Clement  Littleton  boasts  two  Sweet 
Briar  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
this  summer.  She  will  surely  be  on  hand  in 
June  as  she  returns  often  for  Executive  Board 
meetings. 

Keep  us  posted  as  to  your  news.  This  is  our 
BIG    year! 


Class   Secretary 

Mim    Wyse    Linsky    (Mrs.    Elliott),    29    Greenwich 

Ave.,   Leominster,  Mass.  01453 


Fund   Agent 

Miss    Louise    Moore,    Box    699,    Lexington,    Va. 
24450 

Marriage 

Ann  Preston  to  John  Talmadge  Vick,  May 
16,    1970 

Greetings  from  your  new  secretary,  and 
special  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  replied  so 
promptly  to  my  letter.  It  was  great  hearing 
from  you  and  catching  up  on  the  progress  of 
the    past    20    years. 

Bill  Bailey  Fritzinger  wrote  that  we  were 
only  13  for  our  20th  reunion  (I  wasn't  there 
either):  Judi  Campbell  Campbell,  Dotsie  Wood 
Letts,  Sallie  Lea  Lauriault,  Mary  Dame  Stubbs 
Broad,  Lou  Moore,  Louise  Curry  Horine,  Edie 
Brooke  Peyton,  Achie  Easter  Henderson,  Gar- 
land Hunter  Davis,  Peggy  Gilliam  Park,  Elaine 
Adams  Harrison,  and  Moe  Gamble  Booth.  Ann 
McNeer  Blanken  broke  her  leg  skiing  this 
winter  or  she  would  have  gone.  Sally  Bianchi 
Foster    went   to    her    husband's    25th    instead. 

We  have  our  first  grandmother!  Edith 
Tanner  Broughton  and  Bill  became  the  proud 
grandparents  when  a  daughter,  Kathleen  Gam- 
brill  Broughton,  was  born  on  April  24  to  their 
son  and  his  wife.  Edith  and  Bill  have  3 
boys,  so  they  are  very  happy  with  their  new 
granddaughter.  Edith  teaches  fifth  grade  at 
Highlands  Day  School  in  Birmingham,  but  she 
and  Bill  spend  their  leisure  time  sailing  in 
Pensacola. 

Pat  Halloran  Salvadori  and  her  family  are 
returning  to  Milan  after  9  months  in  Minneap- 
olis. "Robert,  7Vi,  and  Margaret,  6,  enjoyed 
American  school  and  both  learned  to  ice  skate. 
Sharon,  416,  in  nursery  school,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  all  her   Italian,"  writes  Pat. 

Stokie  Kyle  Kimpel  and  Helmut  both  work 
on  newspapers  in  Warwick,  N.Y.  Their  oldest 
son,  Gordon,  toured  Europe  this  summer,  be- 
fore entering  the  School  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  this  fall.  Their  other 
children    are    Thomas,    16,    and    Alice,    12. 

A  quick  postcard  from  Pat  Owens  Purvis  tells 
us  that  they  are  picking  up  kids  at  camp— 
14-year  old  Lisanne  in  central  Texas  and  12- 
year  old  Tommy  in  Tin  Cup  (!!!),  Colo.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  week  of  sight-seeing  In  Colo- 
rado, and  a  week  on  lower  Padre  Island  and 
Monterrey,    Mex. 

Dottie  Barney  Hoover's  older  son.  Hap,  19, 
graduated  from  Hotchkiss  in  June,  and  will 
be  a  freshman  at  U.Va.  in  the  fall.  Dee,  17, 
is  a  senior  in  high  school;  Peter,  14,  is  in  8th 
grade,  and  Holly,  10,  is  in  5th  grade  in  Darien. 
Dottie  writes  that  she  sees  Diana  Weeks  Berry, 
ex-51 ,  who  also  lives  in  Darien,  and  with 
whom  Dot  has  worked  on  several  SBC  projects. 

A  lovely  note  from  Marianne  Delacorte 
Holland,  to  let  me  know  that  her  son  Bin,  17, 
will  be  a  freshman  at  Harvard  in  Sept.  Other 
children  are  3  more  sons,  15,  13,  and  7,  and 
one    daughter,    Melissa,    age    10. 

Helen  Missires  Lorenz  and  Rich  have  been 
living  in  Cleveland  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  where  Rich  is  Director  of  the  Berlitz  Lan- 
guage Schools.  Helen  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Beachwood  Middle  School,  featured  on  the  Bill 
Cosby  "Give  Us  the  Children"  TV  special.  In 
addition  to  the  teaching,  which  she  thoroughly 
enjoys,  Helen  is  mother  to  3  boys,  James,  12, 
Charles,  10,  and  William,  8,  and  Is  writing 
some  curriculum  for  the  district  and  doing 
free-lance  translating.  She  hopes  to  continue 
getting  her  Ph.D.  after  transferring  to  Case- 
Western    Reserve    in    the    spring. 

Ginger  Luscombe  Rogers  and  Justin  have  just 
bought  a  lovely  150-year  old  house  in  Hudson, 
Ohio.  Ginger  has  started  horseback  riding 
again— her  daughters  were  dying  to  have  a 
horse,     so     they     bought     one,     and     Ginger     is 


enjoying  learning  how  to  jump.  She  has  one 
daughter  going  into  9th  grade,  one  into  7th, 
and  a   son   in   2nd   grade. 

Bookie  Coryell  Feldmann  has  5  girls  (7-19 
years)  and  runs  her  own  gift  shop  in  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

A  long  letter  from  Achie  Easter  Henderson, 
written  during  a  cross-country  trip,  tells  of  her 
life  at  U.Va.,  where  Ed  has  started  a  Reading 
Study  Center.  They've  found  a  lovely  old 
house  right  off  Rugby  Rd.  on  University  Circle. 
They  have  two  children,  Achsah,  17,  and  Ed- 
mond,  14,  and  are  very  happy  in  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Another  very  happy  wife  and  mother  is 
Bettye  Wright  Schneider,  who  has  4  teen-agers: 
Lynn,  19;  Tom,  17;  Bob,  15;  and  Ginnie,  13. 
Husband  Tom  quit  the  business  world  to  get 
his  doctorate  in  psychology,  something  he  has 
long   wanted  to  do  and   Is  now  a   reality. 

Evie  Woods  Cox  was  very  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  get  to  reunion,  but  with  5 
children  it  was  something  of  an  impossibility. 
Young  Pete  is  nearly  18,  Bobby  16,  Charley  14, 
andLys  12VS  (she  already  wants  to  go  to 
SBC),  so  the  family  went  on  a  college  tour 
through  N.  C.  and  Va.,  planning  for  the  future 
in    higher   education. 

Margaret  Lewis  Furse  ran  into  Mary  Rose 
Crisp  Warren  at  Camp  Waldemar  in  Kerrville, 
Tex.,  where  her  oldest  daughter  spends  her 
summers.  Mary  Rose  is  married  to  a  physician 
and  lives  In  Tyler,  Tex.  Margaret  sees  Fan 
Lewis  Jackson,  too,  from  time  to  time.  Mar- 
garet's husband,  Austen,  is  a  lawyer,  now 
serving  as  a  county  judge.  She  got  her  Ph.D. 
in  philosophy  of  religion  from  Columbia,  and 
is  going  to  teach  2  days  a  week  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity in  Houston.  She's  also  serving  as  State 
Democtaric  Committeewoman,  and  occasionally 
writes  book  reviews  for  the  Houston  Post.  All 
this  with  four  children,  ages  13,  10,  8,  and  5. 
Some    people    thrive    on    being    active! 

Not  me,  however — I  thrive  on  being  lazy — 
trouble  is,  there's  not  enough  time  for  that! 
Link  is  away  a  lot  (he's  Technical  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Bordon  Chemical  Co.)  and  our 
own  4  children  keep  us  very  busy  indeed!  They 
are  Faith,  16,  Jim,  8,  Dan,  6,  and  Nathan, 
about  to  be  13  and  a  Bar  Mitzvah  boy!  The 
big  event  is  scheduled  for  January,  1971,  but 
looms  larger  every  day.  It's  been  a  great  sum- 
mer after  a  rotten  winter:  I  broke  my  arm  in 
Dec,  cut  the  cornea  of  my  eye  in  Feb.,  and 
had  my  gal!  bladder  removed  in  March. 
Catastrophe,  anyone?  As  soon  as  I  get  these 
notes  typed  and  mailed,  I  am  starting  work 
on  a  new  musical  for  the  Community  Center's 
annual  Thanksgiving  offering.  How  about  a 
rock  musical  called  "Bald!"  For  those  over  40 
only. 

Gleaned  from  the  reunion  notebook:  Ann 
Belser  Asher  and  Norman  are  back  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  works  for  the  Institute 
of  Defense  Analysis.  Dolly  Clark  Rasmussen 
and  family  have  been  transferred  back  to 
Bethesda  after  4  glorious  years  in  Hawaii. 
Trish  Denning  Stanford  lost  her  husband  in 
May,  after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been  a 
State  Representative  in  the  N.  C.  Legislature. 
She  is  a  Guidance  Counselor  at  the  local  high 
school  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  has  4  sons.  The 
oldest,  Don,  Jr.,  is  at  Brown  University,  Randy 
is  in  high  school  and  Ashley  and  Jamie  are  in 
junior    high. 

Diana  Dent  lives  in  NYC,  and  runs  a  "tiny, 
tiny  nursery  school,  which  predates  Head 
Start."  Mostly  Puerto  Rican  children  and  a 
few  American  Negroes.  Pat  Halloran  Salvadori 
also  wrote  a  long  letter  in  which  she  com- 
mends Diana's  wonderful  work  with  these 
children,  so  I  think  it's  time  we  all  knew 
about   it. 
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"Hot"  Hutchens  McCaleb  has  been  working 
as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the  Huntsville,  Ala., 
public  schools.  Pud  is  still  in  the  Hardware 
and  Construction  business.  Children  are  a  son 
19,  another  18,  and  a  daughter,  12.  Elsie 
Landram  Buxton  and  Tom  took  a  trip  to  Europe 
this    summer — sans    children!!! 

Kay  Leroy  Wing  had  children's  graduations 
to  attend,  so  could  not  be  at  reunion,  either. 
Daughter  Barbara  graduated  from  high  school 
and  son  Doug  from  grammar  school.  Son 
Terry  is  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  Husband 
Wally  is  Asst.  Manager  of  Wisconsin  Steel,  a 
division    of   Internationa!    Harvester. 

Ann  Preston  Vick  was  married  in  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  on  May  16— "Life  does  begin  at  40, 
and    it's    wonderful,"    Ann    writes. 

Lola  Steele  Shepherd  writes  from  Calif,  that 
her  oldest  daughter  will  be  attending  UCLA 
in  the  fall;  one  reason  being  that  SBC  is  just 
too   far   away! 

Keep  all  those  cards  and  letters  coming  in — 
especially  Sally  Ann  Bianchi  Foster,  who  is  the 
brains  behind  the  plot  to  get  me  elected  Class 
Secretary—.  There  will  be  an  interim  letter, 
full   of   news,   sent   to  you   in   the   spring. 


1954 


Secretary 

Bruce    Watts    Krucke    (Mrs.    William),    36    High 

Meadow    Rd.,    Guilford,    Conn.    06437 

Fund   Agent 

Joy  Parker  Eldredge  (Mrs.  Charles),  4550  Island 

Rd.,   Miami,   Fla.  33137 

Births 

Sally  Louise  Croker,  born  July  2,  1969,  to 
Faith  Rahmer  Croker.  They  also  have  a  new 
house  in  Huntington,  Long  Island — both  in- 
teresting   projects    says    Faith. 

John  Preston  Wycoff,  born  Aug.  11,  1969, 
to  Faith  Aldrich  Wycoff,  joining  Mollis,  17, 
Richard,  12,  Whitney,  11,  and  David,  10— like 
raising    three    generations    says    Faith. 

Being  named  Faith  in  '54  appears  to  be  a 
risky    business! 

Moves 

Polly  Van  Peenan  Grimes  to  McLean,  Va. 
Her  husband  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Navy.  Logan  Bentley  Lessona  (Countess  Fran- 
cesco) from  Rome  to  Lafayette,  Calif.,  where 
she  is  still  with  Autoweek  Magazine.  Page 
Brydon  Leslie  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg. 
Betsy  Nunn  Kennedy  from  Foster  City,  Calif., 
to  Lexington,  Ky.  I  bet  Betsy  would  get  the 
class  prize  for  most  moves  if  we  offered  one! 
Ann  Walsh  Cahouet  from  Altadena  to  Los 
Angeles.  Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  from 
Memphis  to  Wilmette,  ill.  Jean  Croker  Mc- 
Millan from  Mineola,  Long  Island  to  Manhas- 
set.  Sue  Callaway  Haley  from  Waco  to  Dallas. 
New  Residences  in   the  same  towns 

Janet  Cozart  Phillips  in  Wilmington.  Barbara 
Wilson  Day  in  Bel  Air,  Md.  Ruth  Frye  Deaton 
in  Hickory,  NX.  Carol  Nash  Adams  in  Hous- 
ton. Mary  Ann  Krotzer  in  New  Orleans.  Ann 
Henry  Lake  in  Tulsa.  Nanci  Hay  Ma  honey  in 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  Lani  Garner  deLangavant  in 
Montreal.  Nancy  Campbell  Zivley  in  Houston. 
Mary    Barber    Read    in    Austin. 

Do  you  wonder  why  these  sound  like  a  lot 
of  dry  facts?  Because  they  are— nobody  seems 
to  write  anything  but  a  new  address — no  news 
about  a  new  job,  what  tho  children  are  doing 
or  anything.  Please  use  the  flap  of  your  fund 
envelope  to  say  a  little  about  yourself  or  send 
me  a  card  occasionally — otherwise  we'll  never 
know.     Here  are  a  few   items  from   those  flaps. 


Vickie  Toof  Pierce  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Department  in  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  also  Sec'y-Treasurer  of  the  Mon- 
tana   Foreign    Language   Teachers    Assoc. 

Bev  Bragg  Smith  was  Chairman  of  her 
county's  Sesquicentennial  celebration  which  in- 
volved a  pageant,  a  parade,  an  art  and  his- 
tory show,  and  Pilgrim  and  Heritage  Trials. 
She  is  active  in  a  number  of  other  things, 
principally  on  three  State  n;ental  health  com- 
mittees. 

Anne  Sheffield  Hale  was  President  of  the 
Atlanta  SBC  Club  last  year.  They  are  starting 
their  third  Living  Room  Learning  project  with 
an  excellent  course  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Cold  War.  Margaret  Davison  Block  and 
Betty    Walker    Dykes    are    attending    also. 

Dilly  Johnson  Jones  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  a  marvelous  trip  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment Construction  Conference  in  Bankok.  Sally 
Bumbaugh  is  now  selling  real  estate  in  Ocean 
City,  N.J. 

Mag  Andrews  Poff's  husband  has  retired 
from  the  Jaycees  and  is  now  nearly  as  busy 
as  the  Republican  Campaign  Coordinator. 
Mag's  mother  is  down  in  Roanoke  now  and 
because  of  her  poor  health,  the  Poff's  trips 
were  restricted  to  this  country  this  year.  Mag 
did  see  Alexis  (Ro)  Ogilvie  Echols  and  Mar- 
garet  Davison    Block   at   a    Bar   Assoc,    meeting. 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker  had  a  rather  poor 
1969  with  planned  surgery  in  March  and 
emergency  surgery  in  June  (an  intestinal  ob- 
struction)—the  latter  having  a  difficult  con- 
valescence which  cancelled  their  Sea  Island 
vacation.  Their  boys  are  at  Episcopal  High 
School  now  and  Jean  is  rattling  around  in  her 
house. 

Cindy  Sinclair  Rutherford  has  completed 
some  50  hours  of  graduate  work  and  become 
a  duly  licensed  teacher  for  the  state  of  Kansas. 
She  taught  7th  and  8th  grade  English  and  had 
a  fascinating  year.  Among  her  projects  were 
an  all-school  talent  assembly  which  is  ap- 
parently unbelievable  with  that  age  group, 
educational  TV,  and  various  problems  of  school 
integration  which  have  come  up  in  Wichita.  I 
received  a  lovely  invitation  from  the  Birger 
Sandzen  Memorial  Gallery  in  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas, to  view  an  Exhibition  of  Metal  Sculpture 
by  Bill  Rutherford.  His  hobby  seems  to  be 
really    becoming    something! 

Ann  Thomas  managed  Rangoon,  Mandalay, 
and  Burma  (none  of  the  cards  she  sent  home 
arrived)  and  a  trip  through  Germany  on  the 
way  home — just  an  average  year.  I  hope  to 
see  her  while  visiting  my  brother-in-law  in 
Washington. 

Joy  Parker  Eldredge  is  our  new  Fund  Agent 
as  I'm  sure  many  of  you  know  from  already 
having  heard  from  her.  Do  give  her  all  the 
help  you  gave  Jean.  1  know  she'll  do  a  most 
conscientious  job.  Her  husband  has  started  a 
new  banking  supply  business  in  Miami  which 
she  is  helping  with  a  great  deal  since  Charles 
works  full  time  in  six  banks  already.  Joy  is 
active  in  the  Pioneer  Voices  for  the  Junior 
League  and  the  Board  of  Young  Patronesses 
for  the   Miami    Opera   and   Symphony. 

Anne  Brooke  is  now  with  the  Department  of 
Classics    at    Vassar    College. 

1  do  hear  from  Lynn  Carlton  McCaffree  quite 
a  bit.  She  and  the  girls  waited  out  Mike's 
year  in  Viet  Nam  in  Houston.  Mike  came  home 
in  June  and  during  his  month's  leave  they 
found  a  place  to  live  in  Charleston,  S.C.  where 
Mike  will  command  a  destroyer  for  about  18 
months.  Lynn  had  to  move  twice  alone  though 
—Mike  had  to  attend  Prospective  Commander's 
School  up  here  in  Newport.  He  spent  a  week- 
end in  August  with  us  and  we  had  a  most 
pleasant  relaxed  visit.  It  was  fascinating  to 
hear   of   all    his    recent    adventures.     They    have 


a  nice  roomy  place  in  Charleston  and  we  hope 
to  visit  them  as  Bill's  company  has  a  plant 
there    which    he    visits    fairly    often. 

Our  year  has  been  rarher  uneventful — no 
trips  and  no  moves  for  a  change.  My  parents 
were  up  in  December  to  see  the  new  house — 
don't  think  we'll  ever  get  Daddy  north  in  the 
winter  again.  We  still  love  Guilford  and  feel 
as  though  we're  real  natives  (of  course  you're 
not  really  a  native  of  Guilford  unless  your 
grandparents  were  born  here)!  1  continue  to 
have  dogs  as  my  main  pastime.  Our  champion, 
Max,  won  six  Best  of  Breeds  in  12  shows  last 
year  and  continues  this  percentage  by  having 
won  3  Best  of  Breeds  in  6  shows  so  far  this 
year.  His  puppies  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  ring  now  too  which  is  exciting.  We  have 
started  Obedience  work  in  earnest  now  and 
he  has  done  fairly  well  at  matches  but  1  don't 
know  if  he'll  pay  as  much  attention  to  me  as 
he  does  to  the  girl  dog  next  to  him  in  the 
ring.  My  three  boys  continue  to  thrive.  Carl 
is  1 5  which  is  hard  to  imagine — he's  just 
beginning  to  grow  up  to  his  feet— he's  active 
in  the  school  band.  Kurt  is  12  and  an  ardent 
Boy  Scout  and  also  playing  little  league  foot- 
ball. John,  6,  completed  Kindergarten  and  is 
huge — most  people  think  he's  8  or  9.  I'm 
very  excited  at  the  prospect  of  having  every 
one  in  school  all  day  this  year.  I  taught 
swimming  again  this  summer  for  Guilford  and 
Madison— trying  to  defray  some  of  the  money 
I  spend  on  the  dog  and  on  painting.  We  are 
going  to  Virginia  Beach  for  the  last  three 
weeks   of   summer. 

Please  put  a  few  lines  of  your  activities  on 
your    Fund    Flap    for    me. 
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Secretary 

Dianne   Chase   Monroe   (Mrs.   S.    E.,   II),  7   Castle 

Howard   Ct.,  Princeton,   N.J.   08540 

Fund   Agent 

Penny    Meighan    Martin    (Mrs.    Roger    A.),    RFD 

#  3,   Old    Lyme,   Conn.    06371 

Births 

To  Alex  Carpenter  Cole,  2nd  boy,  Brian 
Barstow,  May  18,  1969.  To  Mary  Lane  Bryan 
Sullivan,  Ellen  Keely,  Nov.  29.  1969.  To  Winnie 
Winter  Cocke,  3rd  child  and  1st  girl,  Martha 
Elizabeth,  May  10,  1969.  To  Judy  Kingman 
Lowry,  Ellen  Campbell,  Oct.  13,  1968.  To 
Dorothy  Wyatt  Shields,  4th  child  and  1st  boy, 
Wyatt,  April,  1969.  To  Shirley  McCallum  Davis, 
Thomas  Addison,  April  29,  1969,  by  adoption. 
To  Elizabeth  Fairfield  Creighton,  3rd  child, 
Elizabeth  James,  Sept.  8,  1969.  To  Mary  Lou 
Burelle  Woolsey,  3rd  child,  2nd  daughter, 
Julie  Katherine,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

I  would  like  to  extend  the  sympathy  of  the 
class  of  '53  to  Joan  Nelson  Bargamin  on  the 
sudden    death    of   her    mother    last   winter. 

Lee  Wood  Audhuy  is  teaching  in  the  English 
department  at  the  University  of  Toulouse  in 
France.  She  teaches  American  Civilization  and 
Literature  to  the  more  advanced  students.  She 
said  that  "small  classes,  library  facilities  and 
organization   do   not  exist"   but   it's   stimulating. 

Marietta  Eggleston  Carpenter  writes  that 
Doug  has  become  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in 
Lynchburg.  She  visits  Sweet  Briar  frequently 
and    keeps    busy    with    her    four    children. 

Cornelia  Long  Kaminski  is  chairing  the  Jr. 
League  committee  which  serves  as  a  liaison  to 
the  community  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Centennial.  She  developed  a  filmstrip  for  the 
Museum     last     year.      Amos    travels    in     Europe 
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half  of  the  time  as  he  is  head  of  the  interna- 
tional  department  for   a   brokerage   house. 

Suzanne  Brown  Henry  is  taking  a  year  off 
before  starting  her  residency  in  pediatric  neu- 
rology. She  is  planning  a  house  that  they  will 
build  and  entertaining  people  her  husband  is 
recruiting  for  the  University  of  Missouri  Med- 
ical   School    where    he   is    teaching. 

Shirley  McCallum  Davis  Is  in  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, where  her  husband,  Gene,  is  the  Ful- 
bright  Guest  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University.  She  is  also  teaching  English  part 
time  and  "working  hard  on  learning  some 
German". 

Julie  Green  is  Assistant  Exhibits  Designer  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  She  works  on 
the  design  and  installation  of  new  galleries 
and  exhibitions.  In  the  winter  of  '69,  she 
installed  the  show  of  "Gold  of  Ancient  Amer- 
ica" in  Chicago  and  ni  Richmond.  She  skis 
in  the  winter  and  sails  in  the  summer  and 
has  had  some  side  trips  to  Rome,  The  Aegean, 
and    London. 

Poogie  Wyatt  Shields  writes  that  besides 
her  four  children,  she  keeps  busy  teaching 
music  to  physically  handicapped  children  at 
an   Episcopal   home  in   Charlottesville. 

Eleanor  Cain  Pope  and  Betsy  McCutcheon 
Williams  went  to  visit  Lanny  Tuller  Webster 
for  a  "mini-reunion"  at  Pawley's  Island,  S.  C. 
Claire  Cannon  Christopher,  Jane  Oxner  War- 
ing, and  Barbara  Elliott  Eddins  were  there. 
Eleanor  has  four  boys  now.  Sam  and  I  had  a 
brief  visit  with  Jane  Waring  when  we  were 
in  Charleston  for  the  S.  C.  Bankers  Convention. 
She  looks  great  and  she  has  a  lovely  house 
in  the  old  part  of  Charleston.  She  has  two  of 
the    cutest   children    ever. 

Joan  Nelson  Bargamin  went  to  England  for 
the  month  of  July  for  a  Nelson  family  reunion. 
Lord  Nelson's  brother  was  her  great,  great, 
great  grandfather  so  she  Is  invited  to  a  special 
celebration.  She  is  going  to  another  special 
party  given  by  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theater  as  her  grandfather  was  on  the  first 
Board  of  Governors  there.  Her  father  was  to 
go  but  isn't  well  enough  so  Joan  is  his  emis- 
sary. As  if  getting  ready  for  this  trip  wasn't 
enough,  Joan  sold  $350  worth  of  bulbs.  Con- 
gratulations! 

Janet  Wynn  Dougherty  and  husband  have 
just  built  a  new  home  and  Janet  is  starting 
a  children's  dress  factory.  I  don't  know  the 
trade  name  but  hope  to  get  some  more  de- 
tails. She  wrote  that  Dianne  Stafford  Mayes 
and  Roy  live  in  Missouri.  They  have  two  boys. 
She  also  said  that  Ann  Taylor  is  Knoxvilte's 
local  T.V.  celebrity.  She  is  with  the  NBC  af- 
filiate and  "fantastically  capable  and  profes- 
sional".   She's   had    some    tapes   on   Monitor. 

We  have  two  lost  ladies  !  !  If  any  of  you 
know  of  their  whereabouts,  please  let  me 
know  or  let  the  Alumnae  Office  know.  They 
are:  Sue  K'burg  Kett  (Mrs.  Walter  S.)  and 
Susan    Chapin    Alex    (Mrs.     Edward    J.). 

I  have  had  a  busy  year  traveling  with  Sam, 
working  on  League  proiects,  running  a  booth 
for  the  Hospital  Fete  (it  grossed  $90,000  in 
one  day),  church  work,  etc.,  etc.  Please  use 
your  flaps  for  news  or  write  to  me.  We  only 
have  one  column  a  year  now  and  I  want  to 
cover   as    many    ladies    as    possible. 
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Secretary 

Anne   Allen    Symonds    (Mrs.   J.   Taft),    13    Aber- 

corn    Place,    London    NW    8,    England 


Fund   Agent 

Anne    Parker    Schmalz    (Mrs.    Robert),    110    Lin- 
den St.,  New   Haven,  Conn.  06511 
Births 

Chloe  Fort  Lenderman,  2nd  daughter, 
Wynne,   Feb.,    1970 

May  Belle  Scott  Rauch,  2nd  son,  Jackson 
Scott,   Mar.   5,    1970 

Rosalie  Smithy  Tollman,  2nd  son,  William 
Ball,    Apr.,    1970 

Betsy  Gate  Pringle,  2nd  child,  1st  daughter, 
Laura    Perry,    1969 

Jingles  Street  Robinson,  2nd  child,  1st 
daughter,   Jingles    II,   Nov.    14,    1969 

Martha  Baum  Sikes,  1st  child,  Matthew  Mc- 
Arthur,    Nov.    13,    1969 

Lynne  Rynders  Welch,  1st  child,  William 
Alan,   Dec.   11,   1969 

Reyhan  Tansal  Larimer,  1st  child,  Celine, 
Apr.    11,    1970 

Louise  Durham  Purvis,  3rd  child,  1st  son, 
Robert   Kenneth    Berry,   July   21,    1969 

Elizabeth  Farmer  Owen,  2nd  child,  1  st 
daughter,    Elizabeth    Pendleton,   Sept.   2,    1969 

Mary  Sturgeon  Biggs,  3rd  son,  Geoffrey, 
April,    1969 

Nancy  Powell  French,  1st  son,  David  Bruce, 
July,    1969 

Leslie  Heye  Quarrier,  3rd  child,  1st  daughter, 
July   23,    1970 

Engagements 

Cornelia    (Keena)    Green   to    Park    Palmer 
Marriages 

Lydia   Taylor   to   Raul   Sortomayor,  Jan.    1970. 

Mig  Garrity  Sturr's  mother  wrote  and 
brought  me  up  to  date  on  Mig  and  Dixon. 
After  two  years  at  the  Naval  College  in 
Monterrey,  Cal.,  Dixon  received  a  Masters  in 
oceanography  and  is  now  a  Lt.  Comdr.  pres- 
ently serving  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  an 
oceanography  ship  which  soon  goes  out  of 
Bremerhaven  on  a  13  month  expedition  into 
the  North  Atlantic.  Mig,  Dixon,  two  daughters, 
Dixanne    and    Sharon,   are    in    Europe   this    sum- 


mer visiting  Germany,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Mig  will  be  back  in  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 
this  winter  teaching  nursery  school.  They  were 
planning  to  see  Collette  Carozza,  also  in 
Europe    this    summer    with    her    parents. 

Judy  Whitacre  Snider's  husband  David  is 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Social  Ethics  and  Coordinator 
of  Religious  Activities  at  Union  College.  David 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Emory  in  Atlanta,  Aug. 
1969.  Judy  is  busily  volunteering  time  with 
Clergy  and  Laymen  concerned  about  Vietnam 
and  the  Schenectady  Council  on  Human  Sex- 
uality. Laura  Connerat  Jelks  is  involved  in  a 
study  hall  in  an  underprivileged  housing  proj- 
ect in  Savannah  where  everything  is  taught 
from  the  ABC's  to  astronomy.  Her  assistants 
are  two  teen  age  ex-drug  users.  Lolly  and 
Freeman  are  in  the  1st  and  2nd  grades. 
Louise  Durham  Purvis  and  John  have  moved 
back  to  St.  Andrew's  where  they  are  living 
in  his  grandmother's  old  house.  John  is  in 
the  process  of  setting  up  a  new  merchant's 
bank  in  Edinburgh.  Their  son  Robert  was  born 
on    Moon    Landing    Day. 

Carolyn  Lamson  Kimbrough  visited  Betsy 
Shure  Gross  last  summer  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, Elaine,  4,  and  Kim  Jr.,  7.  Betsy  is  god- 
mother to  Chris  Christie  Kruger's  Peter,  2. 
Gary,  Betsy's  husband  was  chief  resident  in 
OB  at  Yale  the  winter  of  1969-70.  On  August 
15  the  Grosses  moved  to  Mass.  where  Gary 
will  set  up  his  OB  practice  and  fit  in  his 
Army   Reserve  duty. 

Jingles  Street  Robinson  reports  her  son 
Jimie  rode  in  car  pool  last  year  with  Day 
Padgitt  Kuntz's  son  Peter  who  is  SV2.  Day's 
other  son  is  Hal,  7.  They  attend  St.  Mary's 
Hall  in  San  Antonio  where  both  Day  and 
Jingles  went.  Mary  Ann  Noll  and  John  Funk 
are  living  in  Falfurrias,  Tex.,  with  their  two 
sons,   Johnito,    3,    and    Robert,    V/2. 

Martha  Baum  Sikes'  son  Matthew  arrived 
on  his  father's  and  uncle's  birthdays.  Martha, 
Reyhan     Tansal     Larimer,    and     Lynne     Rynders 


Welch,  roommates  senior  year  produced  their 
first  born  within  five  months  of  each  other. 
Lynne's  husband  left  the  Marines  in  Jan.  1970 
and  they  are  now  living  in  Greenwich.  Her 
husband  works  for  Electronic  Data  Systems 
in    NYC. 

Many  thanks  to  Kim  Patmore  Cool  who 
always  responds  to  my  pleas  for  news.  Her 
life  is  still  filled  with  daily  skating.  Six  year 
old  Heidi  skated  in  her  first  ice  carnival  in 
April  at  the  Cleveland  Skating  Club.  Kim  and 
Ken  are  still  curling  enthusiasts  come  winter 
and  this  year  won  the  Cleveland  Invitational 
Mixed  Bon  spiel.  Kim  competed  in  Toronto  in 
Jan.  in  a  Ladies  Bon  spiel.  When  she  wrote 
she  had  just  returned  from  a  U.S.  Figure 
Skating  Judges  School  in  Lansing,  Mich,  and 
was  getting  back  to  her  new  daily  summer 
exercise,  tennis.  Kim  and  Ken  have  run  into 
Barbara  Pearsall  Muir  and  her  husband  sail- 
ing. Barbara's  husband  Angus  has  recently 
graduated  from  Case  Western  Reserve  Med. 
School.  With  their  two  children  they  live  in  an 
attractive  antique  filled  home  in  Cleveland 
Heights.  Dulcie  Heintz  Germond  is  living  in 
Mentor,  Ohio,  where  her  husband  took  a  job 
after  graduating  from  Va.  Bus.  School  in  1968. 
Alice  Warner  is  still  a  computer  programmer 
at  the  Wilmington  Bank  and  Trust  and  travel- 
ling   extensively    on    vacations. 

Nancy  Powell  and  Bruce  French  are  new 
residents  of  Charlotte.  Bruce  supervises  three 
American  Motor  Inns  in  the  Charlotte  vicinity 
and  as  well  several  others  in  the  Rocky- 
Mount  and  Wilson  area.  In  Winston-Salem 
Mary    Brush    Bass    is    teaching    riding. 

Lydia  Taylor  was  married  to  Raul  Soto- 
mayor  last  Jan.  Raul  is  a  lawyer  she  met 
while  on  her  Fullb  right  in  Santiago.  Rue 
Wallace  Judd  was  a  bridesmaid  and  reported 
the  wedding  lovely.  Raul  arrived  In  Norfolk 
two  days  before  and  they  left  immediately 
to  return  to  Santiago  and  set  up  permanent 
residency.      As      Raul      doesn't      speak      English 


Patti  Tyson  at  the  Nation's  Capitol 
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PATTI  BIRGE  TYSON,  '61:  "As  Executive  Assistant 
to  Congresswoman  Margaret  Hecker  of  Massachusetts, 
my  responsibility  is  primarily  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Washington  office  and  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  with  constituents 
she  represents.  I  also  write  press  releases,  speeches, 
statements  for  submission  to  the  Congressional  Record 
and  newsletters.  I  find  jobs  for  those  who  request  Con- 
gressional assistance,  and  I  take  active  part  in  other 
major  projects:  a  senior  citizens'  seminar  for  elderly 
constituents;  molding  a  timely  legislative  questionnaire, 
giving  a  reception  for  Mass.  delegates  to  the  National 
Federation   of   Republican    Women's    conference. 

"Working  for  a  woman  member  of  Congress  is  prob- 
ably the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  Although 
the  hours  are  long,  the  work  never  finished,  there  is 
great  creative  freedom  here.  Mrs.  Heckler  is  a  constant 
inspiration  because  she  manages  to  be  an  exemplary 
wife  and  mother  as  well  as  an  effective  representative 
of  the  people. 

"Women's  particular  suitability  to  this  representa- 
tive role  is  quite  evident.  I  hope  that  future  years  will 
bring  more  women  to  our  nation's  legislative  body. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  more  women  in  Congress. 

"It  is  fitting  to  mention  here  my  abiding  gratitude  to 
Miss  Sarah  Ramage  for  her  course  in  freshman  com- 
position, which  has  probably  been  the  cornerstone  of 
my  job-marketability." 
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Lydia  was  quite  busy  talking  for  both  of 
them.  Another  new  South  American  resident 
is  Nancy  Hudler  Keuffel  and  Gerd.  They  were 
transferred  from  Port  Elizabeth,  5. A.  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  are  presently  in  process  of  setting 
up  house  which  comes  complete  with  swim- 
ming pool.  The  Keuffels  had  a  six  week  home 
leave  here  in  June  and  July.  Our  trip  to  Africa 
last  Oct.  and  Nov.  included  game  park  stops 
in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  before  stopping  in 
South    Africa    to    visit    the    Keuffels. 

Ann  Ritchy  Baruch's  Richie  and  May  Belle 
Scott  Rauch's  Teddy  will  be  classmates  this 
fall  at  the  Montesorri  School  in  Gladwynne. 
They  live  about  two  blocks  from  each  other. 
May  Belle  and  Red  spent  the  month  of  July 
in    Bay    Head,    N.    J. 

The  Symonds  as  of  this  column  deadline  are 
meeting  another  as  wel! — moving  out  of  our 
house  which  we  are  subletting  and  moving 
to  London,  via  a  few  weeks  in  Texas  before- 
hand. We'll  be  there  until  April  or  May, 
1971,  and  are  looking  forward  to  our  new 
adventure  with  great  eagerness.  Taft  will  be 
working  with  Robert  Fleming  Ltd.,  merchant 
bankers,    the    parent   of    his    NYC    office. 
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Class    Secretary 

Katharine    B.     Potterfield,    461  1     Virginia     Ave., 

SE,    Charleston,   West   Virginia    25304 

Fund  Agent 

Stuart   Davenport,    6706    Wolf    Pen    Branch    Rd., 

Harrods    Creek,    Ky.   40027 

As  I  sit  down  to  begin  writing  this,  the  first 
of  my  yearly  epistles  to  the  Alumnae  Maga- 
zine, I  realize  that  May  31  and  graduation 
are  less  than  three  months  behind  us!  Yet 
already  we're  spread  hundreds — even  thou- 
sands— of  miles  apart  and  fast  losing  track  of 
one  another.  So  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Class 
of  '70"  are  written  to  bridge  the  span  of 
miles  and  months  that  now  separate  us.  This 
first    installment    will     be     brief,     but    I     expect 


every  one  to  have  an  exciting,  action -packed, 
ad  ventu  red-filled  year  to  come  so  that  the 
next  chapter  in  our  history  will  be  long  and 
terribly  interesting.  (By  the  way,  I  plan  to 
do  bi-annual  notes — the  next  set  will  be  in 
the  spring  for  the  class  only.  I'll  send  out  re- 
minders to  one  and  all  to  mail  me  their  news, 
so   no   one   will    be  forgotten.) 

Many  of  our  numbers  are  either  embarked 
or  soon  to  set  sail  on  new  careers.  Elizabeth 
Wilson  is  closest  to  "home" — right  on  campus, 
in  fact,  working  in  the  Admissions  Office  with 
Mrs.  Baldwin.  Terry  Eoff  and  Kathie  Kraemer 
are  practically  right  next  door  in  Washington, 
where  they  sublet  Linda  Donald's  ('69)  apart- 
ment in  Georgetown  for  the  summer.  Both 
had  jobs  using  their  math  majors.  Putt  Mundy 
and  Betty  McKee  also  headed  for  the  big  city 
life  and  are  sharing  an  apartment  in  the  heart 
of  Manhattan  while  in  training  programs 
with  large  banks  there.  Cathie  Louis  is  fixing 
up  an  apartment  at  home  in  Atlanta  and  get- 
ting herself  organized  to  begin  teaching  in 
the  fall.  I  am  sure  that  many  others  spent 
the  summer  at  ease  while  waiting  for  their 
new  teaching  positions  to  begin  in  August  or 
September.  Cyndy  Sims  has  already  been 
working  for  a  year  in  Cincinnati,  where  she 
is  a  social  worker  with  the  Cincinnati  Health 
Department.  She  is  also  taking  some  courses 
at    the    University   of    Cincinnati. 

Among  the  growing  list  of  those  taking 
that  long  walk  down  the  aisle  is  Ca  ndace 
Buker  Chang.  She  and  her  husband  Franklin 
are  in  Montana  for  the  summer,  but  will  re- 
turn to  Conn,  this  fall  where  Franklin  is  in 
school.  Another  June  bride,  Betty  Glass  Smith 
is  now  living  and  working  in  Richmond  with 
her  new  mate,  Bill.  Mary  Scales  Lawson  and 
Jeff  are  in  Memphis  where  she  will  teach 
while  Jeff  finishes  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tenn.  Linda  Williams  Buttrill  and 
John  are  in  Rochester  where  both  will  work. 
Also  in  the  north,  Mary  Beth  Halligan  Griffin 
and  Vaughan  are  living  in  Rutland,  Vermont, 
since  their  wedding  in  July.  Jony  Hicks  Rob- 
blee  and  Paul  are  just  over  the  mountain 
from  SBC  in  Lexington.  Paul  will  be  in  W  &  L 
Law   School    while   Jony    joins   the    ranks   of   the 


nation's  teachers.  Julie  Northup  Marshall  and 
Salli  Shropshire  LaGrone  are  both  with  their 
husbands  in  Germany  on  tours  of  duty  with 
Uncle    Sam's   forces    there. 

Sarah  Embry  and  Debbi  Warren  went  to 
Europe  together  for  the  summer,  will  return 
to   the   States   to   work. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  you  unde- 
cided about  your  futures,  but  three  present 
job-hunters  !  have  heard  from  are  Nia  Eld- 
ridge,  Becky  Nelson,  and  Jane  Lewis.  Becky 
plans  to  stay  at  home  in  Tuscaloosa,,  while 
Jane    plans    on    Richmond    at    the    moment. 

Despite  our  many  complaints  about  semi- 
nars and  papers,  courses  and  comps,  many  of 
us  will  be  returning  to  various  and  sundry 
campuses  this  fall.  Barbara  Offutt  and  Kathy 
Pinner  worked  together  all  summer  at  Va. 
Beach,  but  will  head  toward  opposite  ends 
of  the  country  in  September.  Barb  will  study 
Dramatic  Literature  at  Stanford  and  her  side- 
kick Kathy  will  be  at  Yale  Drama  School. 
Wilma  Packard  will  be  near  Kathy  at  Katie 
Gibbs  in  Boston.  Liz  Smith  will  return  to  her 
old  haunt,  Washington,  to  attend  George- 
town Law  School.  Barbara  La  La  nee  will  re- 
main in  the  South  studying  American  History 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Cathie  Kelly  will  be  at  Penn 
State  in  Art  History.  Louise  Lambert  will  also 
study  Art  History.  She  will  be  at  U.  of  Minn, 
on  a  Kress  Foundation  Fellowship  and  a  teach- 
ing assistantship  after  working  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg  and  having  another  of  her  di- 
seases, pnuemonia,  this  summer.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  be  at  Columbia  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  to  work  on  my 
masters  in  Physical  Therapy.  After  a  summer 
of  work  in  a  Charleston  Hospital  and  two 
delightful  weeks  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 
with  my  family,  I  am  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing any  and  all  of  you  who  are  in  or  around 
New  York.  Please  do  look  me  up  at  Maxwell 
Hall    on    the    med    school    campus. 

That  is  about  all  the  news  for  now.  Until 
the  next  letter,  don't  forget  your  SBC  friends 
and  the  many  good  times  we  had  in  the  Vir- 
ginia hills  and  all  that  we  experienced  there. 
Sweet  Briar  will  always  remain  a  part  of  us 
and  we  of  it.  Best  of  luck  to  all  of  us  as  we 
now    spread    our    wings    and    try    "the    world"! 


of  %\\zm  jiteei  ;Srar 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Bippers  (Margaret  Becket,  Academy) 

Mrs.  W.  Sparrow  Weddell  (Elise  Parrish,  Academy) 

March  1970 
Mrs.  Ernest  Faesch  (Rebecca  White  '13)  April  1970 
Miss  Dorothy  Bancroft  '13,  May  20,  1970 
Mrs.  William  P.  Anderson  (Erna  Driver  '14) 

March  28,  1970 
Mrs.  Eugene  Martineau  (Martina  Ambuhl  '15) 

June  4,  1970 
Mrs.  Folsum  Everest  (Elsie  Tinley  '18)  June  6,  1969 
Mrs.  George  Myers  (Lelia  Sawyer  '20)  October  18,  1968 
Miss  Virginia  W.  Little  '22,  August  25,  1969 
Mrs.  Robert  Martin  (Ethel  Addison  '23) 


1970 


Miss  A.  Brooks  Grimes  '23 

Mrs.  Kenneth  King  (Annette  Brown  '26)  June  21, 

Mrs.  Edward  Wailes  (Cornelia  Wailes  '26) 

August  25,  1970 
Miss  Helen  Hunter  '27,  June  1,  1970 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Morgan  (Alice  Harrold  '28)  July  11,  1969 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Johnston  (Jane  Dillon  '29) 
May  11,  1970 

Mrs.  Barbara  Godfrey  '40,  June  22,  1970 

Mrs.  Clifford  Dowdev  (Frances  Wilson  '41) 

July  13,  1970 
Mrs.  Carl  W.  VonDreele,  Jr.  (Nancy  Braucher  '60) 

1969 
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Jeanette  Boone 


v%elen  m/Vlac    and    Gmian  Z&oone   leave  tlje  f^ftaff 
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by 
Martha  von  Briesen,  '31 


he  end  of  June,  1970,  marked  the  retirement  of  two 
graduates  of  Sweet  Briar  who  have  served  on  the  College 
staff  for  many  years.  They  are  Jeanette  Boone,  Recorder, 
and  Helen  McMahon,  manager  of  the  Book  Shop  since  1947 
and  Alumnae  Secretary  during  the  preceding  nine  years. 
To  countless  alumnae  and  students  this  means  that  'Helen 
Mac  and  Dan  Boone'  are  leaving  the  staff. 

Several  years  after  her  graduation  from  the  College,  Miss 
Boone  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1931  as  assistant  in  the 
registrar's  office.  She  became  Assistant  Registrar  in  1935 
and  during  World  War  II  she  was  Acting  Registrar  while 
Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Lill  was  on  leave  for  service  in  the 
WAVES.  Upon  Mrs.  Lill's  return  the  functions  of  the  office 
were  separated;  Mrs.  Lill  became  Director  of  Admission,  and 
Miss  Boone  was  named  Recorder. 

During  her  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  Jeanette  Boone  served 
on  several  committees,  notably  the  Committee  on  Admission 
of  which  she  was  chairman  for  several  years,  and  the  Carry 
Nature  Sanctuary  Committee,  which  she  chaired  for  14  years. 
She  also  has  been  bookkeeper  for  the  Book  Shop  for  some 
20  years. 

As  Recorder,  her  duties  were  many  and  varied;  they 
included  the  responsibility  for  registration;  working  out 
teaching  schedules  and  assigning  classrooms;  scheduling 
examinations;  recording,  sending  out  reports  of  grades, 
maintaining  all  student  records  and  issuing  official  tran- 
scripts. But  there  was  much  more  than  record-keeping.  Many 
times  when  there  were  schedule  conflicts,  her  work  brought 
her  into  close  contact  with  students  or  faculty  members.  In 
every  case  she  tried  to  resolve  problems  in  the  best  interests 


of  each  individual.  They  respected  her  for  her  integrity  and 
unfailing  fairness,  as  well  as  for  the  high  standards  she  set 
for  herself  and  encouraged  in  others.  Whoever  worked  with 
her  soon  recognized  and  relied  on  the  meticulous  accuracy 
of  her  work. 

Under  the  management  of  Helen  McMahon  since  1947, 
the  Book  Shop  has  effectively  served  its  primary  function: 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  academic  community  with  textbooks 
and  supplies.  More  than  that,  however,  the  Book  Shop  has 
been  an  inviting  center  for  book-browsers,  and  its  carefully- 
chosen  stock  of  stationery,  greeting  cards,  unusual  gift  items 
has  attracted  parents,  alumnae,  and  other  visitors  as  well 
as  the  campus  residents.  Few  alumnae  return  to  Sweet  Briar 
without  visiting  the  Book  Shop  to  greet  Helen  Mac  and  to 
buy  books,  records  and  presents  for  their  children  and 
friends  at  home. 

Since  its  origin  in  1908,  when  it  was  operated  for  a  few 
hours  each  week  and  served  as  a  convenience  to  faculty  and 
students  to  purchase  books  and  supplies,  the  Book  Shop  has 
been  administered  by  a  faculty  committee.  An  independent 
enterprise,  its  proceeds  have  supplied  loan  funds  and  schol- 
arships for  students  and  various  gifts  to  the  College,  and 
have  been  used  to  finance  two  buildings. 

The  current  Book  Shop  was  opened  in  1961.  Plans  were 
drawn  by  Dr.  Carol  M.  Rice,  then  chairman  of  the  committee, 
working  closely  with  Miss  McMahon  to  achieve  a  building 
which  was  both  functional  and  attractive.  In  every  respect, 
the  attractive  appearance  of  the  Shop — with  its  book-lined 
walls  and  its  inviting  fireplace  on  cold  winter  days — and  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  reflect  the  good  taste  of  the 
manager. 
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Helen  McMahon 


As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
nine  years,  Miss  McMahon  edited  the  Alumnae  Magazine, 
directed  alumnae  clubs  and  fund-raising.  She  also  served 
the  College  on  many  committees  and  in  other  capacities  dur- 
ing her  years  on  the  staff. 

During  the  summer  months  over  a  long  period  she  was 
associated  with  Camp  Alleghany,  W.  Va.,  which  was  directed 
by  the  late  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Worthington  of  Sweet 
Briar.  As  a  counselor  and  later  head  counselor,  she  was 
'Helen  Mac'  to  hundreds  of  campers,  a  good  many  of  whom 
subsequently  enrolled  at  Sweet  Briar. 

In  1945,  Helen  Mac  and  Dan  Boone  bought  a  small  camp 
for  girls,  at  Little  Switzerland,  N.  C.  Together  they  operated 
Camp  Glenlaurel  until  1964.  They  also  share  a  home  at 
Sweet  Briar.  Their  future  plans  include  spending  time  at 
Little  Switzerland,  where  Helen  Mac  owns  a  cottage  and 
where  Dan  Boone  can  pursue  her  favorite  hobby,  birding. 
In  recent  years  she  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Lynch- 
burg Bird  Club  and  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology. 

Since  neither  has  ever  restricted  her  work  for  Sweet  Briar 
to  a  standard  work-day  or  week,  one  can  predict  that  com- 
plete leisure  holds  no  great  charms  for  these  friends  and 
that  Dan  and  Helen  Mac  will  shortly  become  involved  in 
other,  if  less  demanding,  endeavors. 


Jcanette  Boone,  '27,  Sweet  Briar's  Recorder,  has  been  at  the 
college  since  1931.  A  familiar  sight  walking  Danny  around 
campus,  "Dan"  is  also  known  as  the  Pied  Piper,  so  great  is 
her  attraction  for  faculty  children  and  pets. 


the  photographs  and  captions  on  this  page 
are  reprinted  from  a  sweet  briar  alumnae 
Magazine,  1959. 


All  Sweet  Briar  students  know  that  if  you  can't 
find  it  in  the  Book  Shop,  Helen  McMahon.  '8S,  the 
Manager,  or  Gertrude  Prior.  '29,  Iter  Assistant, 
will  order  it  for  you.  From  19SS  to  191,7  Helen 
was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Gertrude  was  previously  an  assistant  in 
Biology  and  she  was  acting  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  in    191,1-191,2. 
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September 

20 

October 

5,  6,  7 

14-16 
14 
16 

23,  24 
24 
26 

30 

November 

2 
12 

December 

4 

11,  12 

14 

28 

February 

2-  5 

7 
17 
23 

March 

12 
19,  20 

April 

20 

23 

May 

5 

7,     8 

30 

May     30-J 

une     1 

Opening  Convocation 

Baroque  Music  Festival 

Philidor  Trio,  concert 

Paul  Hume,  Music  Editor,  Washington  Post 

John  R.  Shannon,  organ  recital 

Alumnae  Council 

Sir  Leslie  French,  "An  Evening  of  Shakespeare" 

Founders  Day  Memorial  Service 

Dedication  of  Wailes  College  Center 

Senior  Show 

Parents  Day 

John  Hollander,  poet  from  Yale  University 

Miller  Burrows,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Yale 

Alexander  Riasanovsky,  "Russian  and  Soviet  Visions  of  the  Future" 
Jeanne  Chall,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University 

Grace  Bates,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke 
Paint  &  Patches  play 
Oxford-Cambridge  Players,  Hamlet 
Sweet  Briar  Day 

Beethoven  Bicentennial  Celebration 

The  Francesco  Chamber  Trio,  concert 

Alfred  Brendel,  piano  concert 

New  Cleveland  String  Quartet,  concert 

Gregg  Smith  Singers,  concert 

Gregory  Vlastos,  Stuart  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton 

Harry  F.  Harlow,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Gyorgy  Kepes,  Professor  of  Visual  Design,  M.I.T. 
Paint  &  Patches  play 

Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  Family  Studies.  Cornell 
Carl  Schorske,  Dayton-Stockton  Professor  of  History,  Princeton 

Will  Herberg,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Culture,  Drew 

Paint  &  Patches  play 

Sixty-Second  Annual  Commencement 

Reunion  and  Alumnae  College 


Where  There's  a  Will 
There's  a  Way! 

More  and  more  alumnae  with 
modest  estates  are  discovering 
they  can  remember  Sweet  Briar 
generously  in  their  Wills  while 
making  substantial  provision 
for  their  families  at  the  same 
time.  Ask  your  attorney  how  it 
works. 
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3  Twenty-one  Years  a  President 
7  My  Mother,  the  President 

by  Clifton  W.  Pannell 
9  Our  Friend,  the  President 

by  Eleanor  D.  Barton 

10  My  Neighbor,  the  President 

by  Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  '34 

11  A  Definition  of  Courage 

by  Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  '40 

12  Our  First  Lady,  the  President 

by  Peter  V.  Daniel 
14  The  Meaning  of  Music 
18  Under  the  Baton  of  Mr.  Gilpin 

by  Lucile  Umbreit 
20   Our  Finest  Hope  is  Memory 

by  Gerhard  Masur 

22  Happiness  is  Those  Who  Sing  with  You 

by  Laura  Mink,  '71 

23  The  Sound  of  Music 

by  Lucile  Umbreit 

24  Our  Music  Library 

by  John  Shannon 

25  Mirium  H.  Weaver:   1887-1969 

26  A  Poet  from  Down  Under 

by  Nancy  St.  Clair  Talley,  '56 
28  Tom  and  Cornelia  and  Sweet  Briar  °n  the  Cover: 

bv  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  '26  n      n  n-  t  •     a  n         -n         n 

„_  Our  Cover  Girl  is  Anne  Gary  Pannell, 

30  Lawrence  G.  Nelson  who  came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1950  and 

by  Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage  and   Richard  who  is  leaving  the  College  in  1971. 

C.  Rowland  For  her  coming,  Sweet  Briar  is  stronger  in 

31  Lawrence  G.  Nelson  a»l  ways — endowment,  buildings,  curriculum, 

by  Fleming  Parker  Rutledge,  '59  faculty  and  students. 

oo  r>         4.  /t  t.      ii.    x-  *         i  At  her  leaving  we  express  our  esteem, 

6i,  Breast  Cancer:  has  the  time  come  for  a  less  j     ■     *.■  ,     £,     .•        *      , 

our  admiration  and  affection  for  her 

mutilating  treatment?  through  the  pens  of  several  special  writers 

by  Oliver  Cope,  M.D.  whose  words  in  this  magazine  reflect  the 

37  Class  Notes  feelings  of  all  of  us  whose  hearts  and  minds 
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Sweet  Briar 
Yesterday 
and  Today 

by  President  Anne  Gary  Pannell 

An  address  to 
Sweet  Briar  alumnae: 
Alumnae  Council, 
October  15,  1970 


These  are  the  days  when  many  of  you  present 
here  for  our  19th  Alumnae  Council  would  like  to 
join  me  in  wanting  to  "turn  back  the  clock"  to 
what  were  known  as  the  good  old  days.  Despite 
our  usual  human  tendency  to  romanticize  those 
good  old  days,  all  of  us  recognize  the  impact  of 
"what  has  come  before"  on  what  we  and  the 
world  now  are. 

Each  year,  each  decade  in  Sweet  Briar's  his- 
tory has  been  significant  in  its  own  way.  Each 
has  had  its  problems,  challenges,  encouragements, 
and  moments  of  monumental  achievement. 

While  I  really  cannot  remember  all  the  details 
of  Sweet  Briar  in  1950  except  to  recall  that 
there  were  open  spaces  where  now  we  have  build- 
ings, I  do  recall  the  singing — when  Dr.  Connie 
and  Miss  Glass  came  to  visit,  the  students  sere- 
naded. I  recall  the  many  groups  who  came  to 
breakfast  and  supper  .  .  .  the  walks  to  the  Monu- 
ment .  .  .  the  18th-Century  dinner  in  the  Refec- 
tory .  .  .  the  field  trips  to  Winterthur  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg  where  alumnae  welcomed  us  .  .  . 
the  faculty  children,  the  hayrides  .  .  .  Miss  Jessie 
Fraser  in  her  Rembrandt  hat  .  .  .  the  campus 
visits  by  Indira  Ghandi,  Sir  Richard  Livingston, 
Arnold  Toynbee  ...  I  recall  any  triumph  loved 
and  warmly  celebrated,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  you  and  many  others. 

In  retrospect,  I  recall  it  was  about  as  difficult 
to  reach  a  decision  about  the  location  of  Dew 
Dormitory — the  first  major  campus  building  in 
about  35  years — as  it  was  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  it!  And  even  then,  Miss  Glass  didn't 
totally  like  the  brick  color.  That  concern  for  de- 
tail symbolizes  the  concern  which  people  on  and 
off  this  campus  have  for  this  College  and  its 
welfare. 

People  care.  Alumnae,  parents,  friends — many 
people  are  interested  and  personally  involved  in 
what  goes  on  here.    And  that  is  how  it  should  be. 

The  fact  that  Sweet  Briar  is  "people-centered" 
is  the  strength,  the  warmth,  and  the  reason  why 


The  Booh  Shop  scene  20  years  ago 

and   Orientation  '69   show   that 

'Sweet  Briar  1970  is  not  Siveet  Briar 

1950." 


these  years  have  brought  progress  that  need  not 
be  spelled  out  in  detail  for  this  group.  You  are 
responsible  more  than  anyone  else  for  the  fact 
that  Sweet  Briar  1970  is  not  Siveet.  Briar  1950. 

In  terms  of  program,  plant,  personnel,  there 
have  been  many  changes — a  great  many  changes 
— just  as  there  have  been  changes  in  your  family 
and  mine  over  these  last  two  decades.  Yet,  there 
are  elements,  basic  elements,  that  have  not 
changed. 

I  refer  to  the  emphasis  on  quality  and  scholar- 
ship that  has  always  been  of  central  importance 
at  Sweet  Briar.  I  refer  to  the  student-faculty 
friendships  which  endure  far  beyond  merely  a 
four-year  span.  I  refer  to  the  demonstrated  faith 
that  the  parents  of  our  students  have  in  what 
this  institution  stands  for. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  fact  that  somehow  we 
have  held  on  to  some  of  the  cherished  strengths, 
decorum  and  charm  of  this  region  in  the  South 
and  yet  have  welcomed  a  less  provincial,  more 
international  flavor  to  life  and  learning  on  this 
campus. 

These  lasting  elements  of  the  Sweet  Briar  you 
and  I  love,  as  well  as  an  ever-needed  flexibility 
that  can  bring  "change  for  the  better,"  are  re- 
sponsible for  my  belief  that  the  70's  will  be 
Sweet  Briar's  greatest  decade. 

No  institution  of  higher  education  will  be  the 
same  in  1980  as  it  is  in  1970  because  our  world 
in  1980  will  hopefully  be  a  much  better  world, 
and  a  world  at  peace.  Change  is  inevitable  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  50's  and  60's  have  enabled 
Sweet  Briar  to  be  prepared  in  at  least  some  im- 
portant respects  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  must  of  course  share  with  you  my  dream  for 
Tomorrow's  Siveet  Briar:  That  dream,  as  many 
of  you  would  guess,  involves  a  stronger  Sweet 
Briar   in   terms   of   curriculum,   faculty   salaries, 


endowment,  a  faculty  enrichment  program  for 
travel  and  refreshment,  and  those  many  other 
things  that  we  won't  be  able  to  see  or  touch — the 
intangible  strengths,  the  bulwarks  and  ideals  at 
the  very  heart  of  a  college  and  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Brick  and  mortar  projects  are  important.  It  is 
important  that  these  projects  be  planned  and 
executed  on  a  good,  solid  basis,  built  to  last. 
Thanks  to  you,  the  plant  additions  starting  with 
Dew  Dormitory  are  going  to  be  here,  serving  stu- 
dents and  faculty  for  a  long  time.  My  dreams  for 
the  College  include  both  a  learning  center-lan- 
guage house,  air-conditioned  with  a  new  infirm- 
ary; a  fine  joint  nursery-kindergarten  demon- 
stration school,  and  a  psychology  building. 

A  uniquely  favorable  "environment  for  learn- 
ing," here  on  one  of  the  nation's  most  beautiful 
and  endearing  campuses,  is  here  for  all  future 
generations.  My  concern  is  that  the  learning — 
the  teaching  and  the  learning — achieve  the  new 
standards  and  insights  that  the  1970's  and  1980's 
will  demand. 

Sweet  Briar's  progress,  more  than  ever,  will 
be  measured  by  the  standards  of  scholarship  and 
the  kind  of  attention  we  give  to  the  "life  of  the 
mind,"  and  the  moral  and  ethical  standards  we 
inculcate.  Those  students  who  will  be  coming 
here  year  after  year  will  come  not  just  for  an 
education — but  for  a  Sweet  Briar  education. 

We  must  be  certain  that  their  experiences  here 
will  be  valid,  exciting,  mind-stretching!  We  must 
be  certain  that  they  get  that  extra  "something" 
that  they  cannot  get  elsewhere.  With  good  plan- 
ning and  with  special  efforts  to  take  advantage  of 
the  momentum  achieved  over  more  than  six  dec- 
ades, the  future  of  the  Sweet  Briar  you  and  I 
believe  in  will  be  guaranteed  for  many,  many 
year  to  come! 


Twenty-one  Years  a  President 


For  a  young  man  to  attain  the  highest  rank 
awarded  him  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — The 
Eagle — requires  his  earning  21  merit  badges, 
among  them  Citizenship  in  the  Community,  Citi- 
zenship in  the  Home,  and  Citizenship  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

For  a  woman  to  attain  the  highest  rank,  by 
analogy,  it  takes  21  years.  Because  of  her  ex- 
quisite femininity,  President  Pannell  is  denied  the 
coveted  silver  Eagle  of  the  Scouts;  yet  her  21 
years  at  Sweet  Briar  entitle  her  to  21  merits,  and 
many  more  as  well.  And  those  of  us  who  have 
known  her  at  Sweet  Briar — alumnae,  parents, 
friends,  trustees,  faculty,  staff,  and  students — 
may  indeed  award  her  our  own  Eagle,  because 
traditionally  since  ancient  Roman  days  the  eagle 
has  symbolized  strength,  keenness  of  vision,  and 
powers  of  flight.  ("Powers  of  flight"  meaning 
here  the  rare  ability  of  one  in  high  position  in 
authority  and  responsibility  to  accept  with  grace 
and  perception  the  vicissitudinous  character  of 
today's  college  campus  and  life  style  of  its  stu- 
dents.) 

Lest  we  soar  into  over-seriousness — President 
Pannell  with  her  fun-loving  nature  should  not 
want  us  to  be  ever-serious,  even  in  the  year  of 
her  retirement  as  President  of  Sweet  Briar — let 
us  see  how  we  may  award  her  an  Eagle  of  her 
own. 

As  a  student  and  then  teacher,  she  earns  the 
merit,  Scholarship.  An  undergraduate  at  Barnard 
College,  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  she 
was  awarded  the  Gerard  Gold  Medal  in  American 
History  and  the  Barnard  International  Fellow- 
ship. At  St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford  University, 
where  she  was  awarded  the  D.  Phil,  degree  in 
1935,  President  Pannell  wrote  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  The  Political  and  Economic  Relations 
of  English  and  American  Quakers,  1750-1785. 
She  then  taught  history  at  Alabama  College  for 
Women  and  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  Before 
assuming  the  Presidency  of  Sweet  Briar  in  1950, 
she  served  as  Professor  of  History  and  Dean  at 
Goucher  College.  For  ten  years  at  Sweet  Briar 
she  taught  a  course  in  American  Colonial  History. 

As  a  wife  and  as  a  mother  of  two  young  sons, 
she  certainly  wins  the  badges  of  First  Aid, 
Safety,  Personal  Finances,  Citizenship  in  the 
Home,  Pets,  Dog  Care,  Insect  Life,  Stamp  Col- 
lecting, Coin  Collecting,  perhaps  Rabbit  Raising 
(has  any  mother  of  young  boys  escaped  such 
hobbies?),  and  we  may  even  add  Home  Repairs  to 
this  category.  In  her  book,  The  Story  of  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Martha  Lou  Lemmon  Stohlman, 
'34,  reports  that  President  Pannell  is  the  College's 
first  president  "to  tour  campus,  at  her  son's  invi- 
tation, on  the  back  seat  of  a  motor-scooter."  For 
this  accomplishment,  the  President  deserves  the 
Scout  Certificate  for  Heroism,  awarded  when 
"risk   is   involved." 

As  President  of  Sweet  Briar,  she  wins  the 
badges,  American  Business  and  Sales77ianship. 
During  her  administration,  Sweet  Briar's  endow- 
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ment  has  increased  sixfold,  from  a  book  value  of 
$995,827  in  1950-51  to  $6,400,000  in  1970.  Much 
of  this  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's untiring  efforts  and  personal  salesmanship 
in  attracting  gifts  and  grants  from  individuals, 
corporations  and  foundations.  Among  the  latter 
are  grants  from  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation,  for  the  Fine  Arts  Center;  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  for  Asian  Studies;  from  the 
Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation,  for  library  expan- 
sion and  for  four  Dana  Professorships;  from  the 
Watson  Foundation,  for  the  Chapel;  from  the 
James  Foundation,  for  the  science  building;  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  an  Education  Lab- 
oratory Library;  from  the  Kresge  Foundation, 
for  a  professorship  in  religion  and  for  completion 
of  the  Chapel.  In  the  last  20  years,  scholarship 
endowment  has  grown  from  $74,000  to  $1,273,000. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  our  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, President  Pannell  has  spoken  to  us 
many  times  over  the  years,  always  with  affection 
and  with  appreciation  of  alumnae  support;  and 
for  her  words  of  encouragement  she  deserves  the 
merit,  Public  Speaking.  To  her  persuasive  powers 
as  a  speaker  in  Sweet  Briar's  interest  can  be 
attributed  in  large  measure  the  fact  that  alum- 
nae giving  for  all  purposes  has  increased  from 
$19,000  in  1949-50  to  $503,000  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

As  administrator  of  the  Sweet  Briar  plant. 
President  Pannell  wins  the  merits  of  Farm  Man- 
agement.    Dairying,     Agriculture,     Landscaping. 


On  her  tour  of  West  Germany,  1953,  President  Pannell  visits  with  a 
young  student  at  Munich's  Neues  Real  Gymnasium. 


The  young  student  who 
sweeps   snow   at  Barnard  in 
1930  also  sweeps  off  with 
honors,  a  Gold  Medal,  and 
a  Fellowship 


By  October,  1950,  our  First  Lady  is  well  up 
the  ladder  of  success.  Pictured  are 
President  Pannell  and  Joseph  Gilchrist, 
Director  of  Natural  Resources. 


Gardening ,  and  Architecture.  By  far  the  greatest 
expansion  of  the  physical  plant  since  the  early 
days  of  the  College  has  taken  place  during  her 
administration:  the  Meta  Glass  and  Dew  dormi- 
tories, the  Mary  Reynolds  Bahcock  Fine  Arts 
Center,  the  Connie  M.  Guion  Science  Building, 
the  Charles  A.  Dana  Wing  of  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library,  the  Sweet  Briar  Memorial 
Chapel,  a  new  book  shop,  12  faculty  homes,  and 
the  Cornelia  and  Edward  Thompson  Wailes  Col- 
lege Center. 

The  new  Scout  badge,  Computer,  goes  to  the 
President  not  only  because  she  took  a  one-week 
computer  course  at  Ardsley  House  in  New  York 
State  but  also  because  her  administration  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  Educational  Computer  Center 
in  Lynchburg,  1966,  in  cooperation  with  Lynch- 
burg College  and  Randolph-Macon   College. 

Certainly  because  of  her  special  concern  and 
interest  in  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library  and 
because  of  her  great  personal  enjoyment  of  books, 
the  President  more  than  deserves  the  Reading 
award.  Since  1950-51,  the  Sweet  Briar  library 
collection  has  grown  from  76,250  to  approximately 
141,000  catalogued  items.  Departmental  libraries 
in  art  and  music  are  now  housed  in  the  Babcock 
Fine  Arts  Center;  the  science  library  is  in  the 
Guion  Science  Building.  The  Friends  of  the 
Library,  organized  in  1966,  has  enrolled  members 
and  stimulated  gifts  of  some  $16,000  worth  of 
books  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond 
the  library's  budget. 

The  President  and  the  faculty  determine  the 
educational  policies  of  the  College.  The  curricu- 
lum in  recent  years  has  undergone  several  major 
revisions  and  has  been  enriched  in  several  areas, 
notably  in  art  and  the  sciences.  (Thus  our  addi- 
tional merits:  Sculpture,  Art,  Atomic  Energy, 
Chemistry,  Zoology.)  A  person  vitally  concerned 
with  new  ecological  studies  at  Sweet  Briar,  Presi- 
dent Pannell  earns  the  merits,  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources,  Wildlife  Management,  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation,  Bird  Study,  and  Nature. 
A  new  course  at  Sweet  Briar  (Conservation: 
Agenda  for  Tomorrow)  reflects  the  President's 
and  the  faculty's  serious  concern  with  one  of  the 
nation's  major  problems. 

There  is  a  Scout  merit  badge,  World  Brother- 
hood, and  President  Pannell  has  earned  this:  it 
was  she  in  1964  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States-India  Women's 
Colleges  Faculty  Exchange,  involving  more  than 
a  dozen  American  women's  colleges  and  six  col- 
leges in  India.  It  was  President  Pannell  who 
initiated  the  Asian  Studies  Program  in  I960,  in 
cooperation   with   two   nearby   colleges    and    with 
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For  the  Development  Fund  50th  Anniversary  Campaign, 
1955,  President  Pannell  receives  gifts  from  Lewis 
Chambers,  Betty  Lyons,  Aurelia  Jones  and  Sterling  Jones. 


Founders'  Day,  1951 


the  support  of  two  three-year  grants  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  And  it  was  President  Pannell 
who  extended  the  opportunities  for  foreign  study 
(in  England,  Wales,  Sweden,  Japan,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Colombia) 
as  well  as  continuing  the  program  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  and  the  program  of 
study  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

International  recognition  came  to  President 
Pannell  in  1966,  when  the  French  government 
conferred  on  her  its  high  Award,  Commandeur 
de  l'Ordre  des  Palmes  Academiques. 

She  has  earned  the  merit,  Citizenship  in  the 
Community,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Challenge 
Program  in  Amherst  County,  by  the  continuation 
of  the  annual  Amherst  County  Day,  by  her  chair- 
manship of  the  Amherst  County  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council,  indeed  by  her  membership  in  the 
Amherst  PTA,  and  by  the  initiation  of  sociological 
surveys  in  Amherst  County  this  past  summer. 

Citizenship  in  the  Nation,  without  question, 
belongs  to  President  Pannell.  She  is  currently 
serving  the  third  year  of  a  four-year  term  as 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  For  more  than  a  decade  she  has 
been  a  senator  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  She  has  been  President  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Virginia  Colleges  and  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Women ;  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board,  American  Council  on  Education; 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  University  Con- 
ference; member  of  the  Ford  International  Fel- 
lowship Board  and  of  the  Scholarship  Board,  Ford 
Motor  Company.  She  has  been  an  officer,  chair- 
man or  member  of  many  other  organizations  and 
a  consultant  for  several  State  and  federal  com- 
missions, councils  and  conferences.  In  recognition 
of  her  leadership  and  service  in  many  branches 
of  higher  education,  she  has  received  honorary 
degrees   and   citations  from   seven   institutions. 

President  Pannell  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Virginia 
Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Foundation,  Chatham  Hall,  and  Barnard 
College. 

There  is  yet  one  more  Scout  merit  that  we  deem 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  our  President:  because 
of  her  influence  in  the  religious  life  of  the  College 
and  because  of  her  service  as  a  director  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Society  for  College  Work,  and 
because  of  her  coming  marriage  to  the  Right 
Reverend  George  Taylor,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Easton,  Maryland,  we  honor  her  with  the  God 
and  Country  Award  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  God  and  Country  Award  is  the  crusaders' 
shield;  the  upper  left  field  holds  nine  white 
crosses,  and  the  ribbon  is  red. 

President  PannelPs  21  years  at  Sweet  Briar 
have  been  marked  by  a  crusading  spirit,  by  im- 
measurable devotion  to  the  College  and  to  the 
community,  and  by  total  dedication  to  excellence 
in  education. 

The  men  in  our  lives — the  fathers  of  our  Sweet 
Briar  students,  the  husbands  of  our  alumnae,  the 
men  of  the  College  faculty  and  staff,  the  two  sons 
of  President  Pannell — will  truly  understand  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  and  the  honor  symbolized 
by  the  silver  Eagle  of  the  Scouts. 

The  women  in  our  lives — those  of  the  faculty 
and  staff,  the  students  and  alumnae — may  prefer 
a  feminine  tribute  to  our  fifth  President  of  Sweet 
Briar.  We  find  such  a  tribute  in  the  words  of  the 
Founders  of  the  College:  Rosam  quae  meruit 
ferat.   "Let  her  who  has  earned  it  wear  the  rose." 


My  Mother, 
the  President 

by  Clifton  W.  Pannell 


Gary  and  Cliff  and  a  collie,  part  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  scene  in  the  50's. 
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B.A.   degree,  May  31,  1961,. 


Seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  11  year-old  boy 
who  had  just  left  the  metropolitan  atmosphere 
of  urban  Baltimore,  Sweet  Briar  at  mid-century, 
with  its  woodlands,  farm,  lake,  was  Nirvana 
delivered — especially  when  that  boy's  mother  was 
President  of  all  of  it,  and  thus  he  could  claim 
certain  feudatory  rights.  AGP,  for  'Mother'  used 
in  this  context  is  awkward,  seemed  to  relish  with 
equal  passion  these  rural  delights,  and  the  move 
to  Virginia  was  for  her  both  a  homecoming  and 
a  promotion  to  a  better  job  and  domestic  en- 
vironment. 

She  plunged  into  her  job  with  her  usual  vigor; 
instead  of  seeing  her  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening,  our  custom  in  Baltimore,  my 
brother  and  I  were  able  to  break  into  her  Flet- 
cher office  almost  at  will,  and  the  three  of  us 
took  our  meals  together  as  a  family  unit.  Thus, 
the  working  widow  and  her  two  young  sons 
again  were  able  to  function  as  do  most  other 
families. 

September  arrived,  and  my  brother  went  to 
prep  school.  I,  the  younger  son,  was  able  to  stay 
home  and  attend  a  local  school.  AGP  worked, 
and  I  played.  The  first  year  brought  no  major 
crises  other  than  a  few  false  fire  alarms.  These 
waked  both  of  us  and  sent  AGP  scurrying  around 
the  campus  to  determine  no  damage  had  been 
done,  and  the  campus  police  would  try  to  find 
those  responsible. 

AGP  often  travelled.  At  first,  the  trips  were 
exciting;  new  friends  were  made;  new  contacts 
were  established;  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always,  more  foundation  money  was  acquired  for 
SBC.  For  her  the  challenge  at  Sweet  Briar  was 
clear.  While  progress  could  be  seen  in  many  ways 
— higher  faculty  salaries,  a  bigger  library,  more 
students,  and  a  larger  physical  plant — every- 
thing was  based  on  the  need  for  more  money. 
This  in  turn  would  permit  physical  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  College,  but  more  important, 
promote  continuing  academic  excellence. 

Sweet  Briar's  physical  setting  is  a  treasured 
asset.  AGP  has  long  taken  a  special  interest  and 
delight  in  this.  Daily  conversations  with  Messrs. 
Bowman  Knuckles  and  Shaw  while  they  water 
and  tend  flowers,  a  long  walk  down  Woodland 
Road  to  look  over  progress  on  a  new  faculty 
home  and  to  see  the  lake,  a  visit  to  a  new  building 
construction  site — these  have  long  been  her  main 
recreational  activities.  As  almost  every  guest 
who  has  stayed  at  Sweet  Briar  House  when  AGP 
was  there  will  attest,  her  special  joy  is  to  take 
a  long  drive  around  campus,  to  the  dairy  and 
stables,  to  Monument  Hill,  and  frequently  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  Station  and  beyond,  all  the  while 
extolling  at  length  the  beauties  and  advantages 
of  Sweet  Briar. 

Notwithstanding  AGP's  frequent  comments 
that  the  College  should  not  be  measured  by 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  library  books,  student  SAT  scores, 
faculty  salaries,  academic  programs,  endowment, 
and  student-teacher  ratios,  her  deep  interest  and 
pride  in  the  physical  setting  and  plant  at  Sweet 
Briar  have  long  been  obvious. 

Children  of  academic  people  are  barraged  with 
books,  and  my  brother  and  I  were  no  exceptions. 
While  I  was  forced  to  take  violin  and  piano 
lessons,  for  which  I  exhibited  a  complete  lack  of 
talent  and  enthusiasm,  generally  AGP  did  not 
force   us   to   study   academic   subjects   which    she 


This  1970  photo  of 
Clifton  and  Laurie  anc 
their  children, 
Alexander'  and 
Richard,  was   taken 
in  Tahvan,  where 
Clifton  is  continuing 
his  graduate  study. 


Gary,  Anne   Gary,  and  Clifton  Pannell,  1950 


Bradford    Bachrach 


personally  considered  best.  Her  approach  was  to 
urge  us  to  pursue  those  academic  paths  which 
we  liked  best  and  seemed  to  respond  to,  yet  al- 
ways reminding  us  of  the  importance  of  achieve- 
ment and  academic  excellence.  Her  own  example 
as  a  student,  teacher,  and  scholar  was  probably 
my  most  important  object  lesson.  After  I  reached 
college,  I  began  to  understand  her  message  as 
she  lived  it.  Books,  ideas,  and  education  are  the 
important  things  in  life,  and  these  are  the  tools 
for  success  and  happiness  in  our  present  age. 

Life  at  Sweet  Briar  House  is  college  life 
whether  college  is  in  session  or  not.  For  AGP 
the  summers  are  spent  worrying  about  next  fall's 
enrollment,  a  full  faculty  and  staff,  and  whether 
the  construction  projects  underway  will  meet 
their  deadlines.  School-year  weekends  and  holi- 
days are  breathers,  spent  trying  to  catch  up  on 
work  piled  up  during  her  travels,  relaxing  with 
a  good  mystery  story,  and  organizing  herself  for 
the  days  ahead.  A  College  guest  might  be  pres- 
ent, her  son  and  his  college  friends  might  bring 
their  Sweet  Briar  dates,  a  Sweet  Briar  student 
might  have  been  in  a  traffic  accident  or  become 
involved  in  a  riot  in  a  distant  city.  At  a  large 
university,  the  administrative  head  may  not  be- 
come involved  in  mundane  and  personal  prob- 
lems, but  at  SBC,  small  and  rural  as  it  is,  these 
problems  invariably  find  their  way  to  Sweet 
Briar  House,  and  there,  AGP  fidgets  and  agonizes 
over  them. 

On  the  personal  side,  AGP  can  be  tough, 
shrewd,  and  an  unpleasant  opponent — as  her  as- 
sociates and  subordinates  might  admit.  Such 
qualities  are,  in  part,  born  of  necessity,  for  no 
successful  administrator  can  be  a  nice  guy  all 
the  time.   Underneath,   however,   she   is   thought- 


ful, generous,  and  kind.  Failure  to  do  a  job 
properly  or  on  time,  though  adequate  instruc- 
tions might  not  have  been  given,  will  earn  the 
offender  sharp  words  at  least  and  a  severe 
dressing-down  at  worst.  Later,  there  will  be 
amends;  and  birthdays  and  holidays  are  always 
remembered,  while  sadness  and  tragedy  among 
associates  are  shared  at  a  personal  level. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  and  painful 
years  for  AGP  have  been  in  the  past  decade. 
Sit-ins,  riots,  student  unrest  and  strikes,  radical 
changes  in  social  behavior  and  attitudes — all  of 
these  have  weighed  heavily  on  her.  Her  personal 
views  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  questions,  are 
liberal.  Moreover,  she  assumes  much  responsi- 
bility for  events  at  SBC  on  a  personal  basis, 
when  in  fact  the  cause  is  social  change  for  which 
she  is  no  more  responsible  than  her  five  year-old 
grandson. 

For  20  years  her  life  has  been  Sweet  Briar 
College;  its  successes  and  its  failures  are  and 
have  been  hers,  so  too  its  joys  and  sadnesses.  Re- 
cently, I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  AGP, 
which  brought  the  news  of  her  intention  to  re- 
tire in  1971.  This  was  no  surprise.  But  added  to 
the  letter  was  a  paragraph  informing  me  that, 
after  24  years  of  widowhood,  she  had  received  a 
serious  proposal  which  she  considered  worthy, 
and  she  now  intended  to  remarry.  She  was  great- 
ly looking  forward  to  her  retirement  years  and 
a  new  life. 

Having  always  suspected  that  women  are  un- 
predictable— and  especially  those  associated  with 
women's  colleges — as  her  son,  I  could  only  re- 
cover from  my  surprise  sufficiently  to  wish  her 
every  happiness  and  Godspeed  in  the  years  ahead. 


Speaking  at  Commencement  1965  is  President 

Pannell,  "one  who  has,  in  her  concern  for 

us,  and  this  institution,  been  the  best 

of  friends." 


Our  Friend, 
the  President 


by  Eleanor-  D.  Barton 
Professor  of  Art 


Everyone  knows  that  college  presidents  simply 
do  not  have  friends  in  the  faculty;  to  use  the 
words  faculty,  president,  and  friendship  in  the 
same  sentence  is  a  patent  contradiction  in  terms. 
Mercifully  for  Sweet  Briar  College,  Everyone  is 
Wrong! 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  and  her  faculty  have  in 
fact  known  and  enjoyed  over  the  years  a  very 
real  and  lively  friendship.  On  this  premise 
Heaven  knows  we  have  held  to  tradition  by  argu- 
ing very  briskly,  battling  mightily  over  every 
conceivable  academic  and  domestic  issue  — 
sometimes,  I  now  realize,  for  the  sheer  love  of 
the  battle  with  a  really  worthy  contender. 

Speaking  as  one  member  of  the  faculty  I  con- 
fess chagrin  in  remembering  how  often  time  has 
proved  me  wrong  and  the  President  right  since 
her  judgments,  unlike  my  divinely-inspired  ones, 
were  based  on  what  we  used  to  call  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  Delightfully  maddening  as  it 
has  been — so  to  be  reminded  of  the  facts  of  life 
— it  has  never  been  possible  to  do  other  than  en- 
joy the  superlative  paradox  whereby  the  gen- 
erous instincts  of  our  President  as  a  person  and 
a  friend  have  given  lie  to  all  abstract  theories 
of  efficient  administration. 

In  theory  no  efficient  administrator  has  time 
for  the  private  woes  or  joys  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  fact,  our  President  has  been  incredibly 
sensitive  to  the  human  situation  of  every 
wretched  one  of  us;  quick  to  respond  with  per- 
ceptive sympathy  and  help  when  that  has  been 
needed  or  with  warm  appreciation  when  some- 
thing has  actually  gone  well. 

In  my  book  a  real  administrator,  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  efficient  one,  is  prepared  to  take 
the  blame  and  give  the  credit.  President  Pannell 
has  somehow  been  able  to  be  philosophical  about 
taking  far  more  than  her  fair  share  of  blame, 
yet  has  never  sought  nor  apparently  even  ex- 
pected to  receive  any  commendation.  The  latter 
she  has  instinctively  turned  over  to  any  willing 
recipients;  usually  members  of  a  faculty  never 
loathe  to  hear  the  kind  words  appropriate  to  our 
remarkable  individual  and  collective  qualities. 

In  being,  then,  a  real  administrator,  Anne 
Pannell  has  been  much  more  of  a  friend  than 
any  of  us  has  deserved,  but,  as  in  any  friendship 
there  can  be  no  "Quid  Pro  Quo,"  we  can  now 
only  continue  to  be  our  characteristic  selves. 

As  such  we  are  full  of  a  selfish  and  positively 
un-Christian  envy  of  the  members  of  the  Diocese 
of  Easton,  Maryland.  They  will  have  the  great 
good  fortune  of  coming  to  know  and  value  as 
we  do  one  who  has,  in  her  concern  for  us  and 
for  this  institution,  been  the  best  of  friends.  We 
shall  miss  her  more  than  she  can  possibly  realize. 


My  Neighbor, 
the  President 


by  Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  '34 
Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
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How  does  one  go  about  describing  in  print 
one's  only  neighbor  especially  if  she  is  also,  in 
fact,  one's  boss?  It's  hard  to  do  without  becom- 
ing personal  and  a  bit  sentimental.  If  she  were 
not  going  to  read  this  I  might  include  some 
anecdotes  and  observations  that  would  make  the 
best  reading  and  illustrate  facets  of  the  person- 
ality of  Sweet  Briar's  First  Lady  that  few  real- 
ize exist  and  which  would  amaze  and  delight  the 
students  who  see  her  only  as  "The  President"  or 
"The    Administration".    So    how    to    begin? 

First,  Mrs.  Pannell  is  intensely  family  oriented 
and  her  voice  takes  a  different  tone  when  she 
says  "my  Aunt  Alma"  or  "my  Uncle  Eugene 
Gary"  or  "my  Cousin  Ruth",  for  she,  like  all  true 
Southerners  claims  kin  with  the  remotest  of  con- 
nection, even  third  cousins  twice  removed.  Al- 
though an  only  child  herself  her  father,  Alex- 
ander Henry  Gary  was  the  eldest  of  twelve 
children  and  her  mother,  Anne  Roche  Thomas 
had  two  brothers  and  seven  sisters. 

These  myriad  of  uncles  and  aunts  and  as- 
sorted relatives  were  intensively  proud  of  their 
"little  girl",  as  they  affectionately  called  her, 
but  they  seemed  slightly  surprised  that  she  was 
"The  President".  They  came  often  for  visits — 
short  ones  and  lengthy  ones — and  despite  the  de- 
mands of  her  position  and  her  official  duties  she 
made  them  feel  completely  welcome  and  acted 
as  if  she  had  endless  time  to  devote  to  their 
concerns,  whether  it  be  the  closing  of  the  family 
home  in  Botetourt  County  after  the  deaths  of  two 
aunts  or  the  unrequited  love  affair  of  a  young 
cousin.  Her  juggling  of  family  visitors  and  of- 
ficial college  guests  in  Sweet  Briar  House  was 
a  marvel  to  watch  and  though  she  was  never 
confused,  I'm  sure  many  of  the  guests  had  diffi- 
culty in  sorting  out  who  was  who  and  why  as 
they  gathered  around  the  large  round  table  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  dining  room  and  were  waited 
upon  by  Reuben  Higgenbottom,  the  gentleman 
who  served  the  presidents  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
for  almost  forty  years. 

No  picture  of  Anne  Pannell  would  be  at  all 
complete  without  mentioning  her  insatiable  fas- 
cination with  the  printed  word  and  her  ability 
to  read  with  startling  rapidity  and  almost  total 
periodicals  of  all  descriptions  and  it  is  a  rare  in- 


dex card  for  any  new  book  in  the  library  that 
doesn't  have  the  name  Pannell  at  the  top. 

The  travelling  schedule  which  Mrs.  Pannell 
has  maintained  would  have  literally  killed  most 
people,  but  never  have  I  been  over  sympathic 
when  people  have  murmured  solicitously,  "My 
dear,  you  go  much  too  hard."  Having  been  her 
companion  on  many  trips  I  know  that  she  is  the 
world's  best  traveller. 

Now  that  I've  started  it's  hard  to  stop.  It's 
fun  to  recall  the  countless  evenings  we  have 
spent  agreeing  and  disagreeing  (at  times  rather 
vociferously)  on  every  subject  imaginable  but 
especially  about  the  College  which  has  been  the 
absorbing  interest  in  both  our  lives  for  so  long. 
She  often  told  me  I  was  naive  and  gullible;  I 
would  tell  her  she  was  stubborn  and  opininated 
and  we  would  accuse  each  other  of  having  no 
perception  about  people,  but  we  always  ended  in 
laughing  at  ourselves.  There's  much  to  remem- 
ber. I  know  the  experiences  we  have  shared  in 
raising  our  children  will  be  the  ones  that  will 
always  be  the  most  vivid.  We  enjoy  laughing 
now  about  those  long  cold  waits  in  the  Monroe 
Station  for  the  2:00  a.m.  train  to  bring  them 
back  from  prep  school  at  vacation  times;  the 
time  Clifton  got  bit  by  the  rattlesnake;  the  mid- 
night dash  to  the  hospital  with  Lisa  Wood's 
appendicitis;  the  forbidden  beer  party  we  found 
them  having  when  we  returned  unexpectedly 
from  a  trip;  our  combined  efforts  in  making 
them  escort  the  unattractive  (in  their  eyes) 
debutantes  whose  names  were  invariably  on 
their  invitations.  We  shared  disappointments 
when  their  academic  achievements  didn't  meet 
our  expectations  and  we  rejoiced  together  when 
they  all  five  finally  graduated  from  college  and 
some  even  from  graduate  school.  We  wonder  now 
why  we  disapproved  of  some  of  their  friends,  as 
they  seem  so  conservative  and  proper  when 
viewed  by  today's  young.  We  relive  the  fun  of 
their  weddings  and  the  receptions  in  the  Box- 
wood Circle  where  now  our  children's  children 
play. 

Others  will  chronicle  and  recall  her  honors,  her 
accomplishments,  her  achievements  for  this  Col- 
lege but  to  me  she  seems  truly  herself  just  as 
"The  loved  neighbor  next  door." 


A  Definition 
of  Courage 


by  Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  'hO 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  1963-1969 


Have  you  ever  longed  to  know  the  meaning  of 
every  word  in  a  dictionary?  I  did,  until  I  realized 
that  some  of  our  strongest  words,  such  as 
courage,  are  not  deeply  understood  unless  it  is 
possible  to  see  another  person  living  the  com- 
plete definition  of  a  word. 

In  my  mind,  "courage"  is  reserved  for  Presi- 
dent Pannell,  especially  during  the  years  1963- 
1967  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  when  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  decided  to 
take  legal  action  in  regard  to  the  reinterpretation 
of  the  will  of  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams, 
Founder  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  purpose  of 
this  litigation  was  to  permit  the  College  to 
operate  and  grow  in  overall  excellence:  this 
meant  that  a  restricted  admissions  policy  must 
be  examined  and  changed. 

Throughout  this  trying  period,  Mrs.  Pannell 
kept  the  future  welfare  of  Sweet  Briar  always 
foremost  in  her  mind  and  heart.  She  did  not 
waiver  in  her  personal  decision,  which  must  have 
been  a  very  difficult  one,  because  she  understood 
all  aspects  of  the  situation.  Her  decision  involved 
losing  some  friends,  or  at  least  causing  a  change 
in  relationships,  accepting  often  ignorant  criti- 
cism, explaining  graciously  to  many  persons  the 
necessity  of  Sweet  Briar's  action  and  enduring 
the  uncertainty  of  when  or  how  the  litigation 
would  ever  end. 

Along  with  the  time  devouring,  emotional  in- 
volvement with  the  case,  Mrs.  Pannell  carried  on 
with  her  other  manifold  duties  as  President,  plus 
her  dedicated  efforts  to  raise  funds.  The  latter 
would  have  been  an  impossible  task  to  most  per- 
sons, because  Sweet  Briar  then,  in  money-seeking 
was  practically  like  an  untouchable.  Many  giving 
channels,  both  large  and  small,  were  closed  to 
us  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Nevertheless,  President  Pannell  went  on  try- 
ing to  get  financial  support  for  the  College. 
Again,  this  was  a  large  lesson  in  courage  to  the 
rest  of  us.  To  me,  her  actions  reemphasized  the 
belief  that  perhaps  courage  is  primarily  moral 
courage,  an  inner  conviction  developed  through 
an  individual's  own  strength  and  efforts. 

Even  this  splendid  quality  is  helped  in  its 
maintenance  by  humor.  Mrs.  Pannell  could  still 
laugh.  Seeing  her  on  campus,  during  a  particu- 
larly arduous  week,  I   complimented  her  on   her 


President  Pannell  speaking  at   the  Moravian 
Seminary  for  Girls  in  June  1967,  one  month 
before   the   Court's  favorable   decision   was 
announced. 

appearance  in  a  hyacinth  blue  suit.  She  smiled 
and  said,  "I'm  leaving  for  an  important  appoint- 
ment. My  beggar's  cup  might  be  old  and  fre- 
quently almost  empty,  but  the  suit  is  new  and 
I'm  glad  you  like  it." 

We  agreed  that  women  should  try  to  at  least 
look  their  best  whether  it  be  for  a  fruitless  trip, 
the  guillotine  or  even  jail,  where  I  once  dreamed 
all  the  Board  was  going.  I  think  my  cell-mate 
in  the  dream  was  Judy  Burnett! 

On  July  17,  1967,  it  was  with  untold  relief 
for  President  Pannell  and  everyone  else,  includ- 
ing of  course,  our  brilliant  and  generous  lawyer. 
Mr.  Frank  Davidson  of  Lynchburg,  that  the 
Court's  favorable  decision  was  made  known. 

Yes,  President  Pannell  did  have  the  support  of 
many  faculty  members,  students,  alumnae,  and 
other  friends,  but  it  was  her  own  courage  which 
sustained  her.  Her  example  proved  that  courage 
is  the  "basic  virtue  for  everyone  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  grow,  to  move  ahead";  it  is,  as  Ellen 
Glasgow  said,  "the  only  lasting  virtue."  But  who 
needs  even  that  quotation  or  a  dictionary  with 
our  living  lesson  in  courage,  Anne  Pannell? 
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Our  First  Lady,  the  President 


by  Peter  V.  Daniel 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Treasurer 
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Sitting  at  my  desk  in  a  bank  in  Richmond  16% 
years  ago,  I  had  difficulty  trying  to  visualize 
the  appointment  on  my  calendar,  for  it  was  to 
be  with  the  President  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

I  knew  very  little  about  Sweet  Briar,  and  less 
about  college  presidents,  and  had  assumed  until 
then  that  they  were  men.  But  my  wife  and  I  had 
good  friends  who  were  Sweet  Briar  graduates, 
and  we  knew  how  much  they  loved  their  college; 
so  it  didn't  surprise  me  when  I  found  that  this 
President  was  a  charming  and  gracious  lady  who 
was  obviously  able  to  charm  the  fuzz  off  a  peach 
and  one  who  could  inspire  others  who  met  her. 
I  became  Treasurer  and  her  Assistant  at  Sweet 
Briar,  and  from  that  day  on,  my  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  mind  has  been  infiltrated  by  Sweet 
Briar's  goals  and  purposes  and  future,  and  by 
the  same  processes  of  thought,  by  Mrs.  Pannell. 

The  fall  of  1954  was  unbelievable.  Benjamin 
Fairless  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  coming  to  Sweet  Briar  on  behalf  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges — and 
that  was  the  time  Hurricane  Hazel  had  vented 
her  wrath  on  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  the  Re- 
fectory, and  had  sounded  its  death  knell.  The  Re- 
fectory creaked,  and  Mrs.  Pannell  and  I  were  told 
that  it  was  unsafe  for  occupancy  as  it  presently 
stood.  The  night  before  Mr.  Fairless  arrived, 
steel  beams  were  stamped  with  USS,  and  Mr. 
Fairless  gave  $12,000,  which  was  a  great  impetus 
for  the  fledgling  Foundation  which  now  raises 
over  $1,000,000  annually  for  its  12  colleges  and 
universities.  Mrs.  Pannell  has  seen  the  Founda- 
tion grow  from  its  inception  and  she  is  greatly 
responsible  for  its  ranking  as  the  number  one 
association  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  President 
Pannell  showed  her  talent  as  a  masterful  fund- 
raiser   from    the    very    start.    Whether    tackling 


thick-skinned  industrialists  and  corporations  for 
the  Virginia  Foundation  of  Independent  Colleges 
or  raising  dollars  for  Sweet  Briar  alone  she 
operated  with  charm  and  persuasiveness. 

We  shared  a  common  interest  that  was  very 
close  to  both  of  us.  The  problems  of  bringing  up 
active  young  sons  at  a  woman's  college  in  rural 
Virginia  was  not  an  easy  one.  And  I  was  very 
grateful  to  have  the  advantages  of  Mrs.  Pan- 
ell's  experiences.  There  were  times  when  her  off- 
spring tested  their  mother  to  the  fullest,  but  she 
proved  her  gameness.  When  Cliff  bought  a  motor- 
cycle, it  only  seemed  fitting  that  Mother  should 
climb  on  the  back  seat  and  try  it  out!  And  then 
there  was  the  time  that  Gary  took  pity  on  a 
beloved,  but  portly  visitor,  and  pulled  him  bodily 
through  the  narrow  front  door  of  Sweet  Briar 
House.  Mrs.  Pannell  was  a  welcome  source  with 
much  appreciated  advice  as  our  two  sons  followed 
Gary  and  Cliff  into  the  teens  and  advanced  in 
their  educational  careers. 

Lydia  and  I  will  miss  both  our  business  and 
pleasure  trips  with  Mrs.  Pannell.  She  is  a  well- 
informed  and  pleasant  person  to  be  with  on  any 
occasion,  but  on  a  trip,  she  is  especially  so.  No 
one  has  more  interesting  facts  about  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  or  the  history  of  Virginia 
and  Colonial  America. 

I  can  only  express  my  gratitude  to  this  gracious 
lady  for  her  patience  with  my  impatience,  her 
kindnesses  to  my  family  and  to  me,  and  her  real 
desire  to  try  to  understand  the  world  of  the  com- 
puter, building  blueprints,  masculine  cussedness, 
or  an  unremitting  business  world.  She  has 
challenged  my  mind  and  abilities  to  bring  the 
best  to  Sweet  Briar,  which  she,  by  her  leadership 
has  done. 


To  recognize  her  leadership  in  higher  education  ayid  her  bringing  "the  best  to  Sweet 
Briar,"  President  Pannell  is  awarded  the  Honorary  Degree  Litt.D.,  from  Flora  Stone 
Mather  College,  Cleveland,  1963. 
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If  you  were  in  Vienna  in  1970  you 
could  buy  chocolate  cakes  iced  with 
the  first  four  notes  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony;  if  you  have  $299.50 
you  can  order  the  Beethoven  12- 
album,  75-record  set  offered  by  Deut- 
sche Grammophon  Gesellschaft;  if 
your  husband  likes  unusual  neckwear 
you  can  buy  a  wide  tie  featuring  a 
sketch  of  Beethoven;  if  your  teen- 
agers play  pop  records,  you  can  hear 
Miguel  Rios  singing  "A  Song  of  Joy," 
taken  from  Ode  to  Joy  in  the  Finale 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth;  if  you  read 
Peanuts,  you  know  that  Lucy  said  to 
Schroeder,  "Beethoven  never  would 
have  made  it  in  Nashville!" 

Well,  we  all  made  it  in  1970,  made 
it  through  all  the  commercial  hoopla 
occasioned  by  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Beethoven's  birth.  The  meanings 
of  music  are  many,  one  obviously  be- 
ing financial. 

Our  pitch  is  not  commercial,  and 
we  elect  to  say  "Happy  Birthday,  dear 
Ludwig"  first  of  all  by  re-reading 
J.W.N.  Sullivan's  Beethoven:  His 
Spiritual  Development,  which  we  read 
about  25  years  ago  in  Music  21-22. 
Looking  again  at  the  book,  we  find 
one  statement  (by  Ernest  Newman) 
that  especially  holds  us:  "It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Beethoven's  imagina- 
tion that  again  and  again  he  lifts  us 
to  a  height  from  which  we  revaluate 
not  only  all  music  but  all  life,  all 
emotion,  and  all  thought." 

Still,  who  can  define  or  measure  the 
meaning  of  music?  All  we  can  say  is 
music,  like  poetry,  is  its  own  meaning. 

We  celebrate  the  Beethoven  Bicen- 
tennial by  celebrating  our  own  Sweet 
Briar  Department  of  Music,  its  fac- 
ulty and  students  and  alumnae,  trying 
to  discover  the  meanings  of  music  in 
the  life  of  a  liberal  arts  college  and  in 
the  lives  of  our  alumnae,  particularly 
in  the  lives  of  our  alumnae  who  ma- 
jored in  music  during  1960-1970. 

Our   music    majors    of   this    decade 


continue  to  major  —  or  minor  —  in 
music  in  many  ways,  from  playing 
the  role  of  Dream  Sharon  in  a  road 
show  to  acquiring  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Musicology. 

Dream  Sharon,  in  real  life,  is  Glory 
McRae,  '67,  of  Jacksonville,  Pla.  She 
is  5'  IVz" ,  125  lbs.  and  blonde:  such 
statistics  alone  might  possibly  win  her 
the  provocative  role  of  Dream  in 
David  S.  Merrick's  Broadway  produc- 
tion of  Woody  Allen's  comedy,  Play  it 
Again,  Sam.  We  suspect  it  takes 
more  than  a  face  and  figure  to  land 
any  role  in  a  Merrick  production ;  and 
we  know  that  Glory,  now  on  a  12-city 
tour  in  that  play,  is  equipped  with 
other  equally-important  assets — name- 
ly, a  degree  from  Sweet  Briar,  further 
study  at  The  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York,  profes- 
sional training  in  stock  theatres  in 
North  Carolina,  California,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  work  in  industrial  films  and 
in  television. 

While  a  Sweet  Briar  student,  Glory 
one  summer  sang  first  soprano  in  the 
Jacksonville  Opera  Association's  Pag- 
gliacci.  "After  graduating  from  Sweet 
Briar,"  she  writes,  "I  went  to  Europe, 
then  became  a  social  worker  for  four 
months,  finally  going  to  New  York  to 
become  an  actress-singer."  She  has 
performed  in  three  off-Broadway 
shows,  having  the  lead  in  the  musical, 
A  Nice  Place  to  Visit.  "I've  been  do- 
ing both  musical  comedy  and  straight 
comedy,"  she  adds,  "and  am  now 
studying  acting  with  George  Morrison 
and  voice  with  Derek   Blythe." 

Among  our  music  majors  who  have 
earned  the  Master's  degree  in  Musi- 
cology is  Judy  Greer  Schulz,  '61, 
Fairfax,  Va.  Judy  received  her  Mas- 
ter's in  1969  from  the  American  Uni- 
versity, where  she  "especially  enjoyed 
editing  and  translating  a  12th-century 
liturgical  drama  as  my  thesis.  Of 
course,"  she  writes,  "I  still  cherish  the 
hours  of  piano  practice  years  ago  in 


the  old  white  frame  building  at  SBC 
with  Iren  Marik  close  by." 

Another  alumna  who  writes  of  her 
appreciation  of  her  music  education 
at  Sweet  Briar  is  Toni  Wikswo,  '68, 
Syracuse,    N.Y.     "I   have   found    that 


Glory  McRae,   '67. 

my  background  at  Sweet  Briar  has 
given  me  an  adequate  foundation  for 
the  future.  After  graduating,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  continue  my  or- 
gan studies  with  Marie-Claire  Alain 
in  Paris.  Mile.  Alain,  a  world-re- 
nowned organist  ('the  greatest  woman 
organist,'  declares  Miss  Umbreit) ,  is 
in  demand  as  a  performer  as  well  as 
a  teacher.  It  was  absolutely  fantastic 
studying  under  one  as  important,  vi- 
vacious and  enthusiastic  as  Mile. 
Alain.  The  materialization  of  this  op- 
portunity may  be  accredited  to  Mr. 
Shannon,  who  inspired  me  to  further 
education." 

Toni  returned  to  the  States  in  1969 
to  begin  graduate  study  at  Syracuse 
Universitv.  "Mile.  Alain  recommended 
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Toni  Wikswo,  '68. 

that  I  continue  my  musical  education 
at  this  institution,  under  Donald 
Sutherland.  .  .  .  Last  year  I  gave  re- 
citals at  the  University  and  in  the 
nearby  area.  This  April  I  shall  per- 
form my  Master's  recital.  I  just 
wish,"  Toni  ends,  "to  say  thank  you 
to  our   Sweet   Briar  faculty!" 

Soprano  Beth  Gaivthrop  Riely,  '67, 
daughter  of  Betsy  Campbell  Gaw- 
throp,  '39,  describes  the  meaning  of 
music  in  her  life  in  a  letter  which  we 
quote,  as  we  believe  Beth's  career 
gives  encouragement  to  music  majors 
in  any  liberal  arts  college:  "After 
graduating  from  SBC  I  went  to  The 
New  England  Conservatory  to  work 
for  a  Master  of  Music  in  Voice. 
Though  I  was  well-prepared  academ- 
ically and  warned  about  the  competi- 
tion, the  reality  of  living  in  a  world 
where  everyone  does  music  all  the  time 
was  a  shock.  We  musicians  from 
upper-middle  Waspish  backgrounds 
are  used  to  being  defensive  about  our 
music,  but  here  people  arranged  their 
entire  lives  around  their  music. 

"The  opportunity  to  'live'  with 
music  was  most  rewarding.  I  had 
some  fine  teachers.  Lav  Vrbanic,  head 
of  the  Voice  Department  at  Zagreb 
Conservatory  (a  colleague  of  Antonio 
Janigro  and  Zinka  Milanov),  gave  me 
a  voice  lesson  every  school-day.  I  sang 


in  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron's  chorus  and 
performed  The  Creation  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf .  . .  . 
Besides  individual  coaching,  choral 
conducting,  theory,  and  interpretive 
analysis  classes,  there  were  innumer- 
able concerts — and  of  course  the  end- 
less shop  talk  among  the  students. 

"While  at  The  Conservatory  I  lived 
in  Cambridge  and  sang  daily  with  the 
Harvard  University  Choir.  The  mem- 
bers were  largely  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  in  other  fields. 
Since  I  can't  live  by  music  alone,  I 
felt  they  helped  me  to  keep  my  sanity  \- 

"Two  summers  ago  I  married  a 
graduate  student  at  Penn  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
Mawr.  I  am  now  also  studying  voice 
with  Madame  Euphemia  Giannini 
Gregory,  the  head  of  the  Voice  De- 
partment at  the  Curtis  Institute  and 
the  teacher  of  Anna  Moffo.  ...  I  do 
not  want  to  be  entirely  in  either  aca- 
demic or  performing  music  and  hope 
to  straddle  the  two. 

"Since  Sweet  Briar  I  have  given  a 
number  of  song  recitals,  including  one 
at  Sweet  Briar  with  Mr.  Gilpin  two 
springs  ago,  and  a  recital  in  1970  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  I  sang  selec- 
tions from  Purcell,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  Poulenc,  and  Puccini. 

"Shortly  I'll  be  singing  soprano 
solos  with  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
Chorus,  conducted  by  William  Reese 
of  the  Haverford  music  faculty.  I'll 
be  doing  Carissimi's  Jepthe,  a  cantata 
by  Hugo  Distler,  and  a  piece  by  a 
contemporary  composer,  Lenel,  also 
neo-Baroque.  I  prefer  art  songs,  ora- 
torio, and  chamber  music  singing  to 
opera  because  vocally  and  tempera- 
mentally I  am  more  suited  to  that. 
Also,  I  can  arrange  my  music  to  fit 
my  life.  I  am  not  willing  to  spend 
years  in  road  companies  and  obscure 
opera  groups,  and  I  can't  zip  off  to 
Europe.  I  am  not  going  to  sacrifice 
my  personal  life  for  the  hope  of  glory. 


"Meanwhile  all  sorts  of  auditions, 
dashed  hopes,  the  stability  of  a  teach- 
ing job  (a  chorus  and  a  madrigal 
group,  an  appreciation  course  and 
general  music  classes)  and  an  en- 
couraging and  patient  husband — these 
sustain  me.  Fortunately,  my  reward 
is  the  music  itself." 

Another  Sweet  Briar  singer,  Mary 
Denny  Scott  Reid,  '61,  daughter  of 
Buford     Scott,     former     member     of 


Judith  Greer  Schulz,  '61,  with 
Stephen,  Cecily  (6),  and  Garth   (/,) . 

Sweet  Briar's  Board  of  Overseers, 
writes  that  living  in  New  York  has 
meant  high  enjoyment  of  its  opera 
and  symphony,  enjoyment  resulting 
from  her  college  music  education.  "As 
for  my  being  musical,  I  play  the  piano 
for  my  children  and  my  own  pleasure. 
For  five  years  I  have  sung  in  the  Can- 
terbury Choral  Society.  We  sing  three 
big  concerts  a  year,  now  doing  Honeg- 
ger's  King  David.  In  May  we'll  do 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass." 
Studying  voice  at  the  University  of 
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Tennessee  is  Leslie  Jean  Huber,  '67, 
who  in  1970  completed  the  course 
work  for  her  Master's  in  Musicology. 

Sally  Tivedell  Bagley,  '67,  a  recip- 
ient of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship, 
received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Music  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1970.  "The  title  of  my  thesis," 
Sally  writes,  "is  John  Powell:  Folk 
Musician.  Powell  was  a  20th-century 
Virginia  composer.  I  concentrated  on 
Powell's  use  of  folk  music  in  his  in- 
strumental compositions.  In  1968-69 
I  was  a  student  assistant  to  Ernest 
C.  Mead,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  music 
department  at  The  University  in 
Charlottesville."  Now  living  in  St. 
Louis,  Sally  is  doing  volunteer  work 
for  Young  Audiences,  observing  and 
evaluating  concerts  given  in  the 
schools.  "It  has  been  a  wonderful  and 
enlightening   experience,"   she  writes. 

Graduate  study  and  continuing  edu- 
cation, we  note  throughout  this  alum- 
nae report,  is  a  way  of  life  for  several 
of  our  music  majors  of  the  60's.  We 
have  Diana  Nalley  Coates,  '61,  of 
Louisville,  who  earned  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  psychology;  Nancy  Billiard 
Reed,  '66,  of  Richmond  with  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  music;  Jane  Illing- 
worth,  '69,  working  on  a  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Alice 
McEldowney  Jones,  '65,  of  Wilming- 
ton with  a  degree  in  Music  Education 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
And  from  the  class  of  1970  we  have 
Tracy  Savage  doing  graduate  work  in 
music  at  Southern  Methodist  and  Ann 
Tedards  studying  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Teaching  is  a  meaning  of  music  for 
many  of  our  music  majors:  Patricia 
Collyer  Zavitz,  '60,  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Greenwich  Academy  in  Con- 
necticut; Ann  Mathews,  '69,  is  teach- 
ing junior  high  school  music  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  under  the  MAT  program 
from  the   University  of   North   Caro- 


Sally  Twedell  Bagley,  '67. 

lina;  Wick  Nalle  Walker,  '66,  who  is 
teaching  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  com- 
ments: "I  have  always  wanted  to 
teach  children,  so  when  I  graduated 
and  came  here  to  live  I  went  back  to 
school  because  California  requires  30 
graduate-hours  for  a  teaching  creden- 
tial. I've  taught  sixth  grade  and  love 
it!  I  teach  music,  and  without  my 
musical  background  at  Sweet  Briar  I 
would  be  lost. 

"I  can  see  why  so  many  teachers 
don't  teach  music.  They  never  learned 
the  basics  and  don't  know  how  or 
what  to  do.  Most  schools  are  sadly 
deficient  in  musical  training  for  chil- 
dren; yet  I  think  basic  music  skills 
are  a  valuable  asset  for  everyone. 


"I  had  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  this  summer.  My 
district  organized  a  summer  school 
enrichment  program.  I  taught  a 
course  in  basic  music  theory  with 
some  music  appreciation  thrown  in. 
Each  day  for  two  hours,  for  four 
weeks,  I  had  40  kids  together.  They 
learned  to  sight-read  simple  tunes,  to 
recognize  key  signatures,  to  beat  time 
patterns,  to  know  Beethoven  from 
Bach." 

Teaching  music  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  is  Caroline  Jones,  '69,  who  re- 
ports that  "the  tuned  bells  and  the 
autoharp  are  on  440  pitch,  but  the 
piano  is  fiat  and  the  tamborines  have 
holes  and  the  jingle  sticks  have  flying 
heads!"  Caroline,  whose  music  classes 
are  kindergarten  through  third  grade, 
teaches  nine  classes  a  day  and  plans 
the  musical  assembly  and  "endless 
bulletin  boards."  However,  she  adds, 
"I  thoroughly  enjoy  my  work  and  its 
independence.  It's  great  to  recall  my 
music  from  Sweet  Briar,  and  next 
semester  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  second 
and  third  grades  such  advanced  sub- 
jects as  instruments  and  composers." 

Suzanne  Faneher,  '65,  Altus,  Okla., 
writes,  "I  have  made  continuous  use 
of  my  SBC  class  notebooks  in  my 
graduate  courses.  I've  had  alot  of  fun 
with  music,  teaching  it  in  the  public 
schools  and  continuing  to  study  it.  In 
1965  I  taught  music  to  150  children 
in  the  first  Head  Start  program  in 
Altus  ...  I  have  taught  piano  and 
voice  and  music  in  a  high  school  here, 
where  I  organized  both  a  senior  and 
junior  high  school  mixed  chorus  and 
a  girls'  ensemble  modelled  after  the 
Sweet  Tones."  Suzanne  has  performed 
as  guest  artist  with  the  McDowell 
Club  of  Allied  Arts;  she  has  worked 
as  a  judge  of  the  Oklahoma  Music 
Teachers  Association  piano  contests; 
she  has  played  piano  in  the  Twelve 
Piano  Festival;  and  she  was  soprano 
soloist  in  the  Altus  Civic  Chorus  pre- 
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sentation    of    the    Easter    portion    of 
The  Messiah. 

During  the  summers  1966-70,  Suz- 
anne has  been  working  on  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  Music  at  North  Texas 
State  University.  "I  am  planning  to 
give  a  graduate  voice  recital  next 
spring  or  summer,"  she  writes.  "I 
have  belonged  to  outstanding  church 
choirs  and  Civic  Choruses  in  Amarillo 
and  in  Dallas.  In  addition,  I  am  the 
foreign  correspondent  for  a  London 
newspaper,  reporting  on  the  Dallas 
Symphony.  ...  I  cannot  really  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  all  the  Sweet 


Bradford    Bachrach 

Elizabeth   Gawthrop   Riely,   '67. 

Briar  music  faculty  for  making  it 
possible  for  me  to  do  almost  every- 
thing I  have  wanted  to  do  in  music. 
It  is  easy  for  a  musician  to  love  music, 
but  it  is  much  harder  to  love  student- 
musicians  —  and  I  thank  our  SBC 
music  faculty  for  that,  above  all." 

Who  would  think  that  music  and 
computer-programming  have  some- 
thing in  common?  They  do,  says  Ann 
P.  Winfree,  '66,  of  Roanoke.  A  Junior 


Analyst  in  Computer  Services  for  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  RR,  Ann  tells  us 
that  "the  same  sorts  of  logic  that  are 
used  in  composition  and  compositional 
analyses  are  used  in  the  computer 
work.  In  this  aspect  my  musical  back- 
ground at  Sweet  Briar  has  helped 
me." 

Combining  a  business  career  and 
music  is  Lee  Daughtridge  Turner,  '64, 
Administrative  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  University  Foun- 
dation in  Bloomington,  Ind.  A  grad- 
uate of  Sweet  Briar  and  Katharine 
Gibbs,  Lee  went  to  I.U.  three  years 
ago  when  her  husband  began  his  doc- 
toral studies  there.  "Jack  is  conductor 
for  many  community  musical  activi- 
ties, and  of  course  I  have  stayed  with 
music  by  singing  with  as  well  as  for 
him.  I  have  enjoyed  solo  work  with 
his  35-member  church  choir  and  have 
sung  Handel's  Messiah,  Britten's  A 
Ceremony  of  Carols,  and  Brahms' 
Requiem. 

"For  the  past  two  Christmases," 
Lee  writes,  "I've  been  a  member  of  a 
select  24-voice  madrigal  group,  which 
has  performed  six  Christmas  dinners 
in  medieval  costume,  singing  fanfares 
and  performing  an  18-number  concert 
during  the  course  of  one  evening.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  'professionalism'  of 
this  group  as  well  as  the  stimulation 
of  working  with  accomplished  ama- 
teurs. During  the  summers,  '65  and 
'66,  I  performed  in  summer  stock 
theatres  at  Longwood  Gardens,  Pa., 
one  role  being  in  Kismet." 

Lynne  Gardner  Miller,  '68,  writes 
from  Norfolk,  "Wherever  I  have  been 
I  have  taken  voice  lessons.  While  in 
Lexington  I  returned  to  SBC  to  con- 
tinue studying  with  Mr.  Gilpin.  In 
Charleston,  S.C.,  I  studied  with  Ver- 
non Weston,  head  of  the  Charleston 
opera  company.  There  in  Charleston 
I  was  cast  as  the  lead  in  an  opera. 
Unfortunately,  the  opera  had  to  be 
postponed  —   I   begged   off  because   I 


Patricia  Collyer  Zavitz,  '60,  with  her 
father  the  late  Bud  Collyer, 
TV  personality. 

would  have  been  seven  months  preg- 
nant, going  on  eight,  and  somehow  I 
couldn't  see  my  playing  the  part  of  a 
young  innocent  girl  experiencing"  her 
first  romance! 

"In  Norfolk  I  begin  voice  lessons  in 
January,  '71,  when  I  become  an  'un- 
classified' student  at  Old  Dominion, 
taking  one  music  course  and  voice 
lessons,  plus  participating  in  their 
opera  workshop  and  chorus.  Event- 
ually I  hope  to  be  somewhere  long 
enough  to  get  my  Master's;  all  de- 
pends on  the  Navy  ...  I  am  not  so 
active  as  I  would  wish,  but  I  have  not 
entirely  quit.  I  sing  a  mean  tune  in 
the  shower  and  my  lullabies  are  in- 
comparable. At  least  my  daughter 
thinks   so.   .   .   ." 

We  think  so  too.  We  think  the 
meanings  of  music  are  incomparable 
and  important,  whether  they  be  lulla- 
bies for  babies  or  Ph.D.  degrees  for 
Musicologists. 

We  think  the  meanings  of  music 
are  very  real  in  the  lives  of  our  music 
majors  of  the  60's  and  50's,  40's  and 
30's  and  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us — 
music  majors  or  not — who  have  dis- 
covered what  music  brings  "to  all  life, 
all  emotion,  and  all  thought." 
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Under  the  Baton  of 
Mr.  Gilpin 


by  Lucile  Umbreit 

Professor  of  Music 


Professor  of  Music,  G.   Noble   Gilpin 


Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus:  Laudate  eum 
in  firmamento  virtutis  ejus.    Psalm  CL,  Verse  1. 

Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms,  which  in- 
cludes a  setting  of  the  above  verse,  was  performed 
by  the  Sweet  Briar  Choir  in  the  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  auditorium  with  the  Brown  University 
Glee  Club  in  April,  1964.  It  was  in  the  great 
choral  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  Schubert 
Mass  in  G,  The  Handel  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  The 
Vivaldi  Gloria,  The  Bach  Magnificat,  and  the 
Schiitz  German  Requiem,  all  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  the  Sweet  Briar  Choir  in  the  last 
decade,  among  many,  many  other  works,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 

These  programs  reflect  the  rising  interest  in 
the  Baroque  as  well  as  in  the  twentieth  century. 
No  longer  is  Messiah  the  only  "old"  work!  And 
no  longer  is  Debussy  the  twentieth-century  fav- 
orite. The  stark  neo-classic  style  of  Stravinsky 
seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  today's  youth. 
The  neo-classic  Symphony  of  Psalms  is  probably 
the  greatest  sacred  work  of  our  century,  and  it 
was  possible  to  perform  it  here! 

Why  have  a  Schubert  Mass  in  G  or  indeed  any 
mass?  It  is  time  now,  one  is  old  enough,  to  experi- 
ence the  meaning  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
and  to  understand  its  place  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization,  perhaps  one  could  say  its 
historicity.  The  same  can  be  said  for  a  Te  Deum. 
In  addition,  when  one  has  sung  Handel's  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,  the  words  can  never  be  forgotten,  let 
alone  the  meaning.  Requiem  masses  will  be  sung 
until  the  end  of  man,  we  surmise.  Yet  even  today 
the  uneducated  prefer  to  hear  Tristan  at  a 
funeral,  especially  at  a  funeral  home! 

The  greatest  literature  of  the  Christian  Church 
such  as  the  Psalms,  Masses,  and  Magnificats  has 
inspired  the  greatest  composers  to  their  greatest 
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efforts,  and  a  college  choir  has  had  an  educating 
as  well  as  inspiring  musical  experience. 

Naturally  the  choir  could  not  sing  the  men's 
parts  in  these  works,  so  choirs  and  glee  clubs 
came  from  far  and  near — and  coeducation  was  in 
full  force!  In  addition  to  Brown  University,  men 
came  from  Washington  and  Lee,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton  College,  and  the  Universities  of 
Richmond  and  Virginia,  to  name  only  those  who 
participated  in  the  music  we  have  been  discussing. 

There  was  never  any  problem  in  respect  to  solo- 
ists: Mr.  Gilpin  always  had  a  huge  voice  enroll- 
ment. He  tried  to  give  as  many  lessons  as  there 
were  hours  in  the  day,  and  if  there  were  spare 
hours  on  weekends  these  too  were  filled  with 
music. 

Fundamentally,  the  marvelous  tone  of  the  choir 
has  been  the  result  of  these  voice  lessons.  In 
some  respects  a  singer  is  the  ideal  choral  con- 
ductor even  as  an  instrumentalist  is  most  suitable 
for  a  symphony. 

Somehow,  in  some  mysterious  way,  when  one 
cares  for  the  human  voice  one  is  already  begin- 
ning to  care  for  the  human  being:  in  a  fashion 
unique  to  music  one  is  identifying  with  another 
personality.  When  a  choir  is  involved,  perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  the  interaction  is  similar 
to  this,  only  multiplied. 

The  instrumentalists  were  not  so  readily  found 
as  the  soloists,  but  eventually  a  flutist,  clarinetist, 
oboeist  or  even  violinist  was  ferreted  out  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  choir.  This  was  almost  the 
only  time  these  instrumentalists  could  perform 
in  college.  Mr.  Gilpin  tried  to  select  music  suit- 
able for  them  as  well  as  for  the  choir.  He  believes 
in  instrumental  music  as  well  as  vocal:  he 
actually  spent  a  whole  year  teaching  a  Sweet 
Briar  student  to  play  the  cello!  Of  course  she 
was  a  choir  girl,  one  of  the  elite. 

Underneath  all  this  sound  was  the  steady  beat 
of  the  organ,  which  Mr.  Gilpin  played  while  con- 
ducting, until  in  recent  years  when  he  had  the 
excellent  services  of  John  Shannon,  now  out- 
college organist  and  choir  director.  It  is  not  at 
all  common  to  find  a  conductor  who  can  both  sing 
and  play,  and  indeed  do  both  at  the  same  time! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  choir  performs 
weekly:  on  Sunday  mornings  when  many  of  the 
rest  of  the  campus  are  away,  as  well  as  on  those 
glorious  joint  concert  programs  we  have  de- 
scribed. Chaplain  Robertson  and  our  Sunday 
morning  congregations  can  attest  to  the  quality 
of  these  choral  services.  It  is  tough  to  sing  in  the 
choir:  one  must  be  disciplined,  obedient,  prompt, 
even  musical.  Yet  no  one  complains!  It  is  a 
minor  miracle  not  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God 
this  time,  but  by  its  recently  retired  conductor, 
Mr.  Gilpin. 


/ 


/ 


Mr.  Gilpin  leads  the  Choir  across  the  Lehigh 
University  campus,  1960. 
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by  Gerhard  Masur 

Emeritus  Professor  of  History 


Our  Finest  Hope  is  Memory 


Peter  Penzoldt  "was  the  extraordinary  son 
of  an  extraordinary  mother,"  Madame 
Onegin. 
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That  books  meet  various  fates  is  something  of 
a  proverb,  but  this  same  truth  is  not  so  widely 
acknowledged  in  the  ease  of  collections.  Who 
would  have  expected  to  find  the  memorabilia  of 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  this  century  in 
the  placid  halls  of  Sweet  Briar  College?  Yet  such 
is  the  case. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  fame  of  renowned 
actors  and  singers  faded  away  with  them,  and  all 
that  remained  of  their  endeavors  was  the  image 
they  left  in  the  memories  of  their  contemporaries. 
This  was  true  of  David  Garrick,  of  Jenny  Lind, 
of  Paulina  Lucca.  Today  the  film  and  the  record 
have  changed  all  this,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
preserve  illustrious  voices  in  all  their  glory  for 
future  generations. 

Sigrid  Onegin  was  one  of  the  most  noted  sing- 
ers of  our  time,  and  Sweet  Briar  College  is  for- 
tunate indeed  to  possess  not  only  the  musical 
books  and  scores  she  studied,  but  also  the  photo- 
graphs of  her  stage  appearances  and  the  tapes 
and  records  of  her  most  celebrated  performances. 

When  I  became  an  opera  devotee  in  the  1920's, 
Madame  Onegin  was  at  the  peak  of  her  career. 
She  belonged  to  the  ensemble  that  Bruno  Walter 
had  gathered  in  Berlin,  and  she  appeared  at  the 
Stadtische  Oper  (Municipal  Opera)  as  well  as  at 
the  state's  opera  house.  Her  voice  was  a  con- 
tralto, but  of  such  incredible  range  that  she  was 
also  able  to  sing  roles  written  for  mezzosoprano. 
Of  her  achievements  I  remember  particularly 
three  which  I  shall  never  forget.  She  sang 
Carmen  and  surpassed  with  ease  the  other  great 
contraltos  that  Berlin  could  call  its  own,  such  as 
Barbara  Kemp.  But  she  was  even  more  superb 
in  the  role  of  Delilah  in  Saint  Saens  Samson  and 
Delilah.  After  her  great  aria,  "Mon  coeur  s'ouvre 
a  ta  voix,"  the  audience  sat  silent  for  minutes  un- 
der the  spell  of  this  unique  instrument  of  seduc- 
tion. In  Verdi's  Macbeth  she  dominated  the  stage, 
especially  in  the  Banquet  scene  when  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  appears.  She  was  attired  in  a  gown  of 
flaming  red  silk  as  she  sang  the  famous  aria  in 
which  she  begs  the  guests  to  pay  no  heed  to  her 
husband's  strange  behaviour,  but  to  drink  and  be 
merry.  That  a  dramatic  singer  like  Madame 
Onegin  could  also  excel  in  the  intimate  art  of  the 


"Sigrid 
Onegin 
was  one  of 
the  most  noted 
singers  of  our 
time." 


Lied  would  surprise  only  those  who  did  not  know 
the  extraordinary  capacities  of  this  artist.  She 
could  sing  Brahms'  Saphische  Ode  as  flawlessly 
as  she  sang  Amneris  in  Verdi's  Aida.  That  these 
treasures  have  not  faded  into  thin  air,  but  are 
preserved  and  accessible  today  to  teachers  and 
students  who  love  great  music  is  a  matter  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  me,  as  it  will  be  to  all  admirers 
of  Sigrid  Onegin. 

How  did  it  happen  that  Sweet  Briar  came  into 
possession  of  this  outstanding  collection?  In  1951, 
the  College  engaged  the  services  of  a  young- 
teacher  for  the  German  department.  His  name 
was  Peter  Penzoldt,  and  he  was  the  only  child 
of  Sigrid  Onegin's  marriage  to  Dr.  Fritz  Penzoldt, 
a .  physician  and  writer  of  renown.  After  Dr. 
Penzoldt's  death  his  son  bequeathed  the  entire 
musical  collection  of  his  mother  (who  had  died  in 
1943)   to  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Peter  Penzoldt  was  in  many  ways  the  extra- 
ordinary son  of  an  extraordinary  mother.  Born 
in  Munich  in  1925,  he  was  educated  in  Switzer- 
land and  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Geneva.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  he  came 
to  Sweet  Briar,  which  suited  his  temperament 
better  than  the  huge  institution  of  the  West 
Coast.  He  taught  a  variety  of  courses:  German, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  French,  proof  of  his  remark- 
able linguistic  gifts.  He  himself  always  made 
light  of  these  talents,  and  much  preferred  the 
teaching  of  literature.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  that  he  moved  from  the  field  of  German 
language  into  the  field  of  French  and  comparative 
literature.  One  of  his  most  popular  courses  was  a 
comparative  study  of  Dante's  Divina  Comedia  and 
Goethe's  Faust.  He  was  a  vivacious  and  inspired 
teacher,  and  he  had  a  devoted  following  among 
the   students. 

His  success  as  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  did  not, 
however,  fully  satisfy  him.  Peter  Penzoldt  was  a 
man  of  many  moods  and  the  victim  of  an  almost 
constant  restlessness  which  he  tried  to  assuage 
in  communion  with  nature,  spending  long  hours 
fishing  and  game  hunting.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  occasioned  his  variable  humor.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  premonition  of  early  death. 


Since  1958,  he  had  been  prey  to  many  illnesses, 
and  finally  suffered  a  heart  attack  while  on  sab- 
batical leave  in  Geneva  in  1966.  He  recovered, 
but  not  fully,  and  he  was  quite  resigned  to  die 
young.  When  I  last  saw  him  in  the  summer  of 
1969,  he  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  his  life 
would  be  cut  short,  and  that  he  preferred  to  live 
by  his  own  rules  rather  than  to  vegetate  as  an 
invalid.  He  died  on  August  21,  1969,  in  Geneva, 
after  a  brief  hunting  trip  in  Kenya.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  him  and  may  call  ourselves  his 
friends  will  remember  him  as  "a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest  and  most  excellent  fancy."  But  underneath 
his  many  talents,  of  which  mimicry  was  not  the 
least,  there  was  a  deep  seated  brooding  melan- 
choly which  nothing  could  dispel  for  long.  Alas, 
poor  Yorick  .  .   . 


An  internationally  recognized  scholar  and  writ- 
er, Dr.  Gerhard  Masur  of  Lynchburg  is  Emeritus 
Professor  of  History  at  Sweet  Briar,  ivhere  lie 
taught  history  from  19J,7-1966,  when  he  left  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
During  his  tenure  on  the  two  faculties,  he  was 
several  times  on  leave  of  absence  to  continue  his 
studies  of  European  intellectual  history  of  the 
20th  century,  and  to  serve  as  Visiting  Professor 
of  History  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Masur's  book  on  Imperial  Berlin,  1870-1919, 
was  published  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons  in  1970. 
Dr.  Masur  and  his  wife,  who  is  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English,  emeritus,  at  Randolph-Macon 
College,  have  collaborated  on  several  books,  in- 
cluding Prophets  of  Yesterday,  a  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  1890-19H;  and  a  biography  on 
Simon  Bolivar.  The  author  of  many  historical 
papers,  Dr.  Masur  contributed  a  chapter  on  Max 
Weber  and  Friedrich  Meinecke  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1961  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Masur  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  taught  medieval 
and  modern  history  for  five  years  before  leaving 
Berlin  under  Nazi  pressure.  He  has  been  an 
American   citizen  since  195S. 
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Sweet  Tones  1970:  their  singing  ranges  from  Bach  chorales  to  contemporary  Rock. 


Happiness  is  Those  Who  Sing  with  You 
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by  Laura  Mink,  '71 
Head  of  The  Sweet  Tones 

The  Sweet  Tones  were  organized  in  1952  by 
nine  upperclassmen  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
singing  together.  The  group  has  ranged  from 
between  eight  and  14  members,  this  year  with 
12  students  from  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  classes.  Their  anonymity  dissolved  with 
several  radio  performances  in  Lynchburg  and  a 
television  show  in  Washington.  Since  then  they 
have  entertained  at  Bum  Chum  Inns,  Parents' 
and  May  Day  weekends,  community  Christmas 
parties,  alumnae  benefit  programs,  and  with 
men's  groups  from  Washington  and  Lee  and 
from  Princeton.  The  Sweet  Tones  may  extend 
their  travels  North  for  a  concert  at  West  Point 
next  spring. 

To  please  everyone  as  much  as  possible,  the 
a  cappella  group  uses  various  styles.  Their  reper- 
toire has  featured  everything  from  nursery 
rhymes,  academic  ditties  and  American  ballads 
to  Bach  chorales,  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  show 
tunes  and  contemporary  Rock  adapted  to  the 
human  voice. 

The  Sweet  Tones  arrange  most  of  their  songs 
themselves  by  creating  four-part  arrangements, 
improvising  on-the-spot,  or  borrowing  them  di- 
rectly from  records — which  means  anything  from 
a  simple  melody  to  more  complex  modulatory 
passages  intended  for  instruments. 

Almost  half  the  songs  are  for  solos,  giving 
everyone  the  chance  to  be  heard  for  at  least  a 
moment  on  an  extra  "bum"  or  syncopated  "oo." 
The  collection  of  music  still  contains  many  "old- 


ies" successfully  revived :  Joey,  a  favorite  for  the 
past  three  years;  numerous  traditional  carols, 
including  Randall  Thompson's  Now  ell,  Coventry 
Carol,  a  round  by  Benjamin  Britten  in  the  Old 
English,  and  The  Little  Drummer  Boy,  otherwise 
known  as  "prum-prum,"  as  the  lowest  voices 
imitate  a  little  drum. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  additions  include  a 
familiar  Swingle  Singers  arrangement  of  a 
chorale  tune  from  one  of  Bach's  cantatas  and  a 
similar  adaptation  of  an  instrumental  and  vocal 
interlude  from  the  movie,  Butch  Cassidy  and  the 
Sundance  Kid.  The  Peanuts  characters  provide  a 
sentimental  note  with  Happiness,  the  theme  song 
from  the  musical,  You're  a  Good  Man,  Charlie 
Brown,  to  which  the  Sweet  Tones  incorporated 
small  phrases  and  idiosyncracies  from  other  songs 
in  their  repertoire. 

Whether  it  be  "ballad,  bop,  or  blues,"  the 
most  enjoyable  minutes  are  the  spontaneous 
practices  in  the  quadrangle  before  dinner,  or  a 
song  in  the  pit  during  a  study  break  for  exams. 
The  highlight  of  the  year  is  rising  before  dawn, 
bundling  up  for  early  morning  caroling  through 
the  dorms  the  day  of  Christmas  vacation. 

An  exhausting  rehearsal  of  difficult  syncopa- 
tions or  uninspiring  "oos"  may  be  frustrating, 
but  equally  moving  is  the  excitement  of  making 
music,  either  spontaneously  or  in  a  performance. 
A  sentimental  feeling  shared  by  The  Sweet  Tones 
is  "Happiness  is  those  who  sing  with  you." 


The  Sound  of  Music 


by  Lucile  Umbreit 
Professor  of  Music 


It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  the  history  of  music 
— we  do — but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  teach 
the  sound  of  music,  which  is  actually  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Names,  dates,  and  even  critical  re- 
views seldom  reveal  the  true  meaning  and  real 
beauty  of  music.  In  this  major  respect  the  his- 
tory of  music  is  unique:  the  meaning  of  music 
lies  in  the  hearing  of  it.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few 
paragraphs  to  describe  all  the  ways  one  can 
learn  to  hear,  so  we  will  concentrate  on  only  two 
of  the  most  fundamental  ways:  the  horizontal 
and  the  vertical. 

Since  Music  21-22  begins  with  Renaissance 
music,  we  can  begin  with  the  horizontal  aspect. 
In  this  period  of  the  madrigal,  motet,  and  mass 
we  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with  musical 
lines  and  their  endless  and  astounding  combina- 
tions. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hear 
these  several  simultaneously  sounding  lines  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  mostly  verbal 
music.  Readily  recognizable  words  and  phrases 
are  reflected  in  the  musical  lines.  Furthermore, 
every  student  now  has  a  score  of  practically 
every  work  studied. 

As  we  all  know,  man  depends  on  his  eyes  far 
more  than  on  his  ears  to  perceive  the  world 
around  him;  therefore,  any  visual  aid  to  assist 
the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Aural,  ac- 
curate perception  of  melody  and  rhythm  doesn't 
very  often  come  naturally  to  college  freshmen 
however  much  they  want  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  music. 

When  all  the  parts  are  singing  the  same  words 
at  the  same  time  we  hear  chords,  blocks  of 
sounds,  or,  in  other  words,  we  hear  vertically. 
Quite  often  the  16th-century  composer  employs 
this  style  of  writing  when  he  is  emphasizing  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Although  this  is  still  part 
writing  we  hear  it  chordally. 

We  have  mentioned  the  usefulness  of  scores, 
but  of  course  without  records  we  would  be  lost! 
It  is  impossible  in  a  single  class  period  to  pre- 
sent more  than  a  skeletal  outline  of  a  master- 
piece. The  necessarily  more  particular  study  is 
provided  through  listening  labs,  of  which  two 
hours  are  required  per  week.  Many  students  find 
it  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  attend  more. 

Nothing,  however,  can  replace  "live"  music  if 
one  is  to  fully  absorb  the  sound  of  music.  Here 
again  the  eye  reinforces  effects  perceived  more 
or  less  accurately.  In  actual  performance  the  in- 
tricacies of  phrasing,  accents,  or  sudden  pauses 
are  observed  by  the  eye  simultaneously  as  they 
are  heard.  We  hear  much  more  graphically  in  a 
"live"  performance.  We  are  there,  we  are  a  part 
of  it. 


Lucile   Umbreit  and  Pat  Collyer  Zavitz,  1960. 
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Our 

Music 

Library 


by  John  Shannon 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 
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An  excellent  music  library  for  undergraduate 
students — for  this  we  are  very  happy.  During  the 
past  three  years  we  have  received  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  three  invaluable  sets  of 
musical  scores.  Such  sets,  as  I  noted  in  the 
Winter,  1970,  Library  Gazette,  constitute  the 
nucleus  around  which  a  music  library  revolves; 
without  such  holdings  the  teacher  and  the  student 
are  very  much  limited. 

The  majority  of  musical  publications  are  per- 
formance editions,  i.e.,  they  are  designed  for 
practical  usage.  The  sets  we  are  describing,  how- 
ever, are  designed  for  study,  reference,  and  class 
use.  Many  important  collections  printed  during 
the  early  years  of  this  century  have  until  recently 
been  unavailable.  Renewed  interest  in  music 
history  has  stimulated  re-publication  or  re-editing 
much  of  this  material. 

The  three  collections  we  received  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  are  Les  Maitres  Musiciens 
de  la  Renaissance  Frangaise,  Das  Chorwerk,  and 
Mozart's  Neue  Ausgabe  Saemtlicher  Werke. 

The  first  of  these  collections  is  an  extensive 
anthology  of  23  volumes  of  French  Renaissance 
music.  It  provides  particularly  good  examples  of 
the  polyphonic  chanson,  the  French  form  most 
like  the  Italian  and  English  madrigal,  and  set- 
tings of  psalm  tunes  from  the  Hugenot  tradition. 
Such  composers  as  le  Jeune,  Jannequin,  Lassus, 
Goudimel,  and  Costeley  are  represented  by  entire 
volumes.  This  collection  is  especially  important 
to  students  in  the  study  of  early  music. 

More  comprehensive  in  scope  but  equally  im- 
portant is  Das  Chorwerk,  a  collection  of  108 
volumes  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  music,  most 
of  which  has  not  been  printed  elsewhere.  Com- 
positions from  throughout  Europe  and  dating 
from  the  late  15th  to  the  early  18th  centuries  are 
included.  The  wide  variety  and  uniqueness  of  its 
contents  make  Das  Chorwerk  most  valuable  to  our 
music  students. 

The  new  scholarly  and  critical  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Mozart  now  being  provided  by 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  is  invaluable  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  courses  in  opera,  chamber 


John  R.  Shannon,  College  organist,  describes  the 
groiving  excellence  of  Sweet  Briar's 
music  library. 

and  orchestral  music,  keyboard  literature,  and 
music  in  the  classic  period. 

These  three  collections  alone — as  well  as  the 
complete  works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms, 
Handel,  Byrd,  Gesualdo,  Montevardi,  Dunstable, 
Schubert,  the  whole  of  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst 
in  Astemreich,  to  name  only  a  few  of  our  com- 
plete works — these  acquisitions  alone  indicate  the 
growing  excellence  of  our  music  library. 

And  there  is  the  library  itself,  the  building.  No 
longer  the  white  frame  house  on  Elijah  Road,  so 
familiar  to  our  music  students  of  the  40's  and 
50's;  no  longer  the  music  classes  in  the  old  chapel 
in  Manson.  Today  we  work  and  study  in  the  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center.  We  have 
study  carrels,  extensive  stack  space,  practice 
rooms,  of  course,  and  a  large  studio  used  for  a 
classroom  and  a  listening  room — we  have  more 
than  2,000  LP  records. 

Our  music  library  is  a  division  of  the  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  Library,  which  provides  the  major 
services  of  administration,  acquisition,  and  cata- 
loguing. Our  music  library  at  Babcock  gives  ex- 
cellent experience  and  training  to  student  assist- 
ants: they  help  to  maintain  and  catalogue  our 
record  collection  and  practical  musical  scores. 

Our  music  library  today  provides  our  music 
students  the  facilities,  the  space,  the  equipment 
and  the  superb  collections  that  were  our  hopes 
and  dreams  for  many  years. 


m ... . 

"Miss  Weaver  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  National  Symphony  here,"  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "and  it 
is  still  the  one  thing  you  will  hear  mentioned  in  Lynchburg  when  concerts  are   brought  up." 

Miriam  H.  Weaver 

1887-1969 


No  story  on  our  Music  Department  is  complete 
without  a  few  words  about  Miss  Weaver.  We 
should  like  to  honor  her  by  quoting,  in  part,  the 
tribute  read  at  the  October,  1969,  faculty  meet- 
ing. The  following  was  written  by  Professors 
Carl  Bricken,  Lucile  Umbreit,  and  G.  Noble  Gil- 
pin. 

"Miriam  Weaver  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Sweet  Briar  College  in 
1925 — the  same  year  Miss  Meta  Glass  came  to 
Sweet  Briar.  Miss  Weaver  remained  through  the 
tenures  of  Miss  Glass,  Miss  Lucas,  and  was  still 
teaching  in  the  early  years  of  Mrs.  Pannell's 
Presidency.  .  .  .  For  the  greater  part  of  her 
tenure,  Miss  Weaver  was  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Department  and  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures 
and  Concerts.  As  Chairman  of  the  Department 
she  labored  indefatigably  to  establish  a  major 
in  music,  and  under  her  management  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lectures  &  Concerts  introduced  to  Vir- 
ginia   for    the    first   time   a    full-sized    symphony 


orchestra,  the  National  Symphony.  .  .  . 

"For  many  years,  long  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  a  Fine  Arts  Center,  Miss  Weaver  de- 
voted much  thought  and  many  hours  of  work 
toward  the  realization  of  her  special  dream:  a 
building  for  the  Music  Department.  ...  At  that 
time  the  Department  was  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  campus,  occupying  basements,  the 
old  chapel,  and  the  abandoned  library,  all  at  the 
same  time.  .  .  . 

"Following  official  retirement  Miss  Weaver  in- 
creased proportionately  her  private  teaching.  Her 
pupils  were  primarily  Amherst  County  teenagers, 
with  many  of  whom  she  enjoyed  a  very  close  and 
special  relationship.   .  .  . 

"Sweet  Briar  College  was  Miriam  Weaver's 
life.  ...  It  was  but  natural  that  she  should 
leave  her  best  treasures  to  the  College:  her 
music  library  and  her  Steinway  piano.  These, 
along  with  her  many  years  of  undeviating  and 
unselfish  service  are  her  memorials." 
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A  Poet  From 
Down  Under 


by  Nancij  St.  Clair  T alley,  '56 

One  of  Australia's  leading  poets 
has  been  writing  verse  ever  since  he 
can  remember,  but  he  did  not  publish 
anything  until  he  was  48.  Today,  at 
67,  he  is  Library  Fellow  at  Australia 
National  University  and  was  for  first 
semester  1970-71  Visiting  Lecturer  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  under  a  grant 
from  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

He  is  A.D.  (for  Alec  Durwent) 
Hope,  a  muscular  but  soft-spoken 
man,  a  long-time  teacher,  of  medium 
height  and  far  more  than  medium 
perception.  At  Sweet  Briar,  he  held  a 
class  in  Analysis  of  Poetry  and  a 
class  in  the  Writing  of  Poetry.  In 
addition,  he  gave  readings  from  his 
poems  to  the  community.  His  defini- 
tion of  poetry:  The  celebration  of  the 
world  through  the  dance  of  language. 

"I  wrote  my  first  poem  at  the  age 
of  eight,  but  I  must  have  been  doing 
it  before  then  because  I  could  manage 
simple  ballad  meter,"  Mr.  Hope  said 
with  a  small  smile,  sitting  one  day 
last  fall  in  his  office,  bare  but  for  the 
essential  desk,  chairs  and  piles  of 
books.  The  poem,  he  went  on,  was  a 
birthday  present  for  his  mother.  Its 
52  verses,  one  for  each  week  of  the 
year,  each  exhorted  her  to  moral  and 
religious  behavior.  Such  a  sermon  of 
a  poem  must  have  grown  out  of  the 
young  poet's  environment,  for  his 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

Born  in  1903  in  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  Hope  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  is- 
land of  Tasmania.  Tasmania,  now  in- 
dustrial, was  in  those  days  a  pastoral 
land,  where  sheep  grazed  and  neigh- 
bors lived  far  from  one  another.  Al- 
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though  he  was  the  eldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  comparative  isolation  of 
Hope's  growing  up  allowed  him  to 
spend  hours  in  his  father's  library. 
Here  he  read  novels  about  America, 
and  all  the  19th-century  American 
poets — Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emer- 
son and  the  rest — as  well  as  the  Vic- 
torian poets,  particularly  Tennyson, 
whose  works  his  father  had  collected. 
By  the  time  he  went  back  to  New 
South  Wales  to  boarding  school,  both 
reading  poetry  and  writing  it  had  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

At  the  University  of  Sydney  he 
wanted  to  study  medicine  "but  didn't 
make  it,"  and  instead  took  a  degree 
in  the  arts.  A  traveling  scholarship 
upon  his  graduation  enabled  him  to 
study  at  Oxford.  There  he  earned  the 
B.A.  degree  in  the  English  Language 
Schools.  His  later  teaching  was  in 
the  same  field,  the  history  of  the 
language.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
going  from  the  Victorian  poets  to 
Spenser  and  Milton,  Eliot  and  Pound, 
and  was  reading  widely  from  poetry 
in  foreign  languages.  French  he  knew 
from  school  as  a  second  language; 
German  he  knew  as  essential  for  his 
studies  in  philology.  He  learned  Rus- 
sian to  broaden  his  knowledge  with  a 
Slavic  language.  A  list  of  his  favorite 
poets  includes  Dante,  Baudelaire  and 
Rilke.  "I  think  I  learned  Italian  main- 
ly to  read  Dante,"  he  said. 

"When  I  came  back  from  England, 
Australia,  like  other  countries,  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  economic  de- 
pression," he  continued.  "There  were 
no  teaching  jobs  to  be  had.  I  did  all 
sorts  of  odd  things,  among  them  vo- 


cational psychology  —  testing  in  a 
vocational  psychology  institute.  I 
didn't  return  to  the  universities  until 
1938." 

In  that  year  be  began  teaching  at 
Sydney  Teachers'  College.  He  taught 
next  at  the  University  of  Melbourne, 


and  at  University  College,  Canberra, 
where  he  became  head  of  the  English 
department.  Then  he  was  asked  to 
head  the  department  at  Australia 
National  University.  And  always  he 
was  "stealing  time"  for  poetry.  "But 
I  didn't  think  of  publishing  until 
rather  late  in  life,"  Hope  says.  "For 
me,  poetry  was  a  sort  of  private  oc- 
cupation." 

The  first  volume  of  poems  was 
well-received,  and  he  has  been  pub- 
lishing ever  since.  The  principal  pub- 
lications are   The   Wandering  Islands 


(1956)  ;  Poems  (1963)  ;  The  Cave  and 
the  Spring,  Essays  on  Poetry  (1965)  ; 
Collected  Poems  (1966),  and  New 
Poems,  A  Midsummer  Eve's  Dream, 
and  Dunciad  Minor   (all  1970). 

Hope  received  the  Australia- 
Britannica  Award  for  Literature  in 
1967,  and  the  Levinson  Prize  for 
Poetry  and  the  Ingram  Merrill  Award 
for  Literature  in  1969.  In  1968  grow- 
ing administrative  responsibilities  at 
Australia  National  University  made 
him  decide  that  "stealing  time"  for 
poetry  was  not  enough.  But  when  he 
spoke  of  retirement,  the  University 
made  him  instead  a  Library  Fellow — 
he  literally  has  an  office  in  the  Uni- 
versity library  and  is  freed  from  all 
responsibilities  other  than  writing 
poems.  It  is  indeed  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, although  Hope  admits  that 
there  is  "something  about  the  irrita- 
tion of  having  a  lot  of  things  to  do" 
that  goads  to  accomplishment. 

It  was  before  becoming  a  Library 
Fellow  that  Hope  took  part  in  the 
poetry  section  of  the  International 
Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts  at 
Lincoln  Center,  1967.  In  1968-69  he 
was  visiting  consultant  in  poetry  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  "I  was  asked 
to  go  over  the  holdings  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Australian  belles- 
lettres,"  he  explained  his  job,  and 
"write  a  report  on  the  collection. 

"At  the  Library  of  Congress  I  also 
gave  public  readings.  I  used  to  find 
reading  my  own  poems  an  embarrass- 
ing thing  to  do,  but  I've  got  used  to 
it." 

For  such  readings,  Mr.  Hope 
chooses  from  his  shorter  poems. 
"There  is  a  difference  between  poems 
written  for  reading  aloud  and  poems 
meant  to  be  read  alone,"  he  said. 
"Those  to  be  read  aloud  have  a  more 
open  texture,  and  can  be  listened  to, 
and  short  poems  are  better  for  that 
purpose  than  long  poems." 

Among  Hope's  poems  are  both 
poems  that  can  be  read  aloud  and 
poems  that  are  more  densely  struc- 
tured and  are  better  read  alone.  All 
the  works  show  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  form  and  discipline:  the  ma- 
jority are  in  iambic  pentameter  and 
possess  an  easily  discernible  rhyme 
pattern.  Although  Hope's  first  re- 
membered poem  was  a  moralistic  ex- 
hortation, his  mature  poetry  appreci- 
ates or  deplores  truths  in  life  and  is, 
rather  than  moralistic,  moral  in  the 
sense  that  to  see  the  truth  and  tell  it 
plain  must  be  moral.  The  central 
theme  of  many  of  the  poems  is  sex- 
uality; in  poems  with  other  themes 
many  of  the  images  are  sexual  ones. 
The  method  is  sometimes  satire,  and 
the  tone  is  often  ironic.  The  impact 
of  some  of  the  poems  is  horror;  at 
some,    the    reader   laughs    aloud.    Yet 


the  impression  left  by  reading  a  large 
number  of  the  poems  at  one  sitting 
is  that  the  poet  is  healthy  with  an  al- 
most Elizabethan  vitality,  that  he  has 
a  tremendous  relish  for  life,  that  his 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  world  did  not 
die  after  childhood  but  has  grown 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  For  if  the  poems  are  erotic, 
they  are  also  wise — a  rare  combina- 
tion much  to  be  savored. 

The  subjects  for  the  poems  came, 
Hope  himself  says,  from  literature 
when  he  first  began  to  write.  Later 
the  ideas  came  from  science,  history, 
archeology,  music,  art  and  theology. 
Hope's  insight  is  exciting,  whether  he 
examines  Faustus  soulless  before  the 
Devil  comes  to  collect  his  due,  Freud 
analyzing  humanity  past  endurance, 
or  Byron  unable  to  escape  lust  even 
in  death.  This  insight  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  —  all  the  classics,  all  of 
modern  literature,  the  history  of  med- 
icine, modern  radiology  and  pathol- 
ogy. There  is  a  poem  to  Vivaldi;  there 
is  one  on  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  XII. 
Hope's  upbringing  in  the  church  did 


not  leave  him  a  Puritan  or  perhaps 
not  even  a  Calvinist,  but  the  subjects 
of  many  of  his  poems  are  the  myths 
of  Judaism  and  the  theology  of 
Christianity  —  and  the  perversions 
man  has  made  of  them.  They  are 
poems,  all  of  them,  that  refresh  the 
vision  of  the  reader  in  the  way  that 
traveling-  refreshes  the  vision  of  the 
voyager  who  returns  home. 

One  of  Hope's  poems,  written  in 
1965,  is  called  "Advice  to  Young 
Ladies."  In  it  the  poet  uses  an  his- 
torically documented  trial  of  a  vestal 
virgin  as  an  example  of  the  intelli- 
gent woman's  suffering  through  his- 
tory from  "domestic  bullying"  and 
"public  shame."  The  fall  of  civiliza- 
tion may  not  be  due  to  "great  defects 
of  policy,"  the  poem  says,  but  rather 
to  the  crushing  of  the  human  spirit. 


It  may  not  seem  so  grave  an  act  to  break 
Postumia's   spirit   as   Galileo's,   to   gag 
Hypatia  as  crush  Socrates,  or  drag 
Joan  as  Giordano  Bruno  to  the  stake. 

Can  we  be  sure?  Have  more  states  perished, 

then, 
For  having  shackled  the  enquiring  mind, 
Than  those  who,  in  their  folly  not  less  blind, 
Trusted  the  servile  womb  to  breed  free  men? 


From  COLLECTED  POEMS:  1930-1965 
by  A.  D.  Hope.  Copyright  1963,  1966  in 
all  countries  of  the  International  Copy- 
right Union  by  A.  D.  Hope.  All  Rights 
Reserved.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The   Viking   Press.    Inc. 


This  was  one  of  the  poems  Hope 
chose  for  his  first  reading  at  Sweet 
Briar  early  last  fall.  "For  me,  one  of 
the  attractions  of  Sweet  Briar  was 
that  it  had  as  its  reason  the  idea 
that  women  would  take  their  place  in 
the  world  along  with  everyone  else." 
Hope  said. 

At  Sweet  Briar  A.  D.  Hope  and  his 
wife,  Penelope,  quickly  established 
themselves  as  rare  additions  to  a 
scholarly  community.  "A.  D.  Hope's 
poetry  becomes  more  impressive  with 
each  reading,"  Richard  C.  Rowland 
of  the  English  Department  said.  "It 
is  never  modish  or  merely  clever,  but 
it  is  full  of  wit  as  well  as  a  resonance 
which  leans  upon  the  whole  great 
tradition  of  English  poetry. 

"We  may  at  first  be  daunted  by  Mr. 
Hope's  immense  learning,  often 
scientific  as  well  as  literary,"  Mr. 
Rowland  continued,  "but  we  soon  find 
ourselves  carried  along  by  the  power 
and  passion  of  his  poetry,  so  strik- 
ingly mated  with  elegance  and  the 
most  precise  control  of  meters.  How 
refreshing  it  has  been  to  find,  after 
reading  this  firm,  sure  poetry,  that 
the  poet  is  so  gentle  and  truly  modest 
a  man." 

Mr.  Hope's  Sweet  Briar  students 
who  are  now  writing  poetry,  some 
eight  or  nine  of  them,  he  found  "ex- 
tremely keen,  and  writing  good  stuff." 
But  even  though  he  taught  an  early 
experimental  course  in  writing  in  the 
1930's,  and  for  years  conducted  a 
children's  session  in  writing  over  the 
radio,  Hope  takes  a  negative  view  of 
his  role.  "I  don't  think  anyone  can 
teach  you  to  write  poetry,"  he  said. 
"If  you  write  poetry,  I  think  it  can 
be  useful  to  work  together.  Still  you 
must  get  away  from  the  critical  prin- 
ciple in  writing,  of  'what  you  ought 
to  do.'  Criticism  should  come  after- 
wards and  not  get  in  the  way  of  a 
poem. 

"We  must  follow  the  example  of 
the  hen,"  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  twink- 
ling so  that  one  was  reminded  of  a 
very  fit,  and  beardless,  Santa  Claus. 
"The  hen  doesn't  cackle  until  she  has 
laid  the  egg." 
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Tom 

and 

Cornelia 

and  Sweet  Briar 

by  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  '26 
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Although  I  am  fortunate  in  having  known  them 
in  many  prestigious  spots  as  "Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Wailes,"  and  even  long  before  that  as 
"Third  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Wailes,"  it  is  as  Tom 
and  Cornelia  I  knew  and  loved  them  best,  and  I 
hope  that  is  the  way  you  will  think  of  them  most 
often. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  wondered,  as  I  did  when 
I  was  a  student,  what  Bishop  Randolph  was 
really  like,  when  you  lived  in  his  building.  Or 
Mr.  Manson?  Or  Mr.  Gray?  Benedict  seems  more 
natural  since  we  know  she  was  Sweet  Briar's 
first  President,  and  we  know  Dr.  Connie  Guion 
is  delighted  you  are  studying  her  beloved  chem- 
istry in  her  building.  But  would  Daisy  Williams 
really  have  enjoyed  basketball  in  the  gym?  And 
would  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  be  glad  you  were 
rehearsing  for  a  play  ?  Please  be  assured  that 
Tom  and  Cornelia  Wailes  would  always  be  happy 
you  were  having  fun  in  their  building.  .  .  . 

Tom's  life  pattern  of  travel  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  studying  and  understanding  them  and 
their  people,  and  of  expertly  relating  them  to 
his  own  country  and  experiences,  was  set  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  college  when  he  and 
two  friends  took  a  trip  around  the  world.  They 
travelled  by  ship,  train,  a  small  plane  once, 
donkey,  horse,  ox  cart,  and  their  own  two  feet. 

Happily,  you  may  read  of  this  trip,  since  Tom's 
father  had  his  letters  home  typed  and  bound, 
and  they  are  in  the  Sweet  Briar  library  ...  I 
urge  you  to  read  this  first  volume — it  bristles 
with  names  like  Saigon,  Phom-penh,  and  Cam- 
bodia ...  It  tells  of  silver  floors  in  palaces  and 
life-sized  statues  of  solid  gold;  of  the  Governor 
of  a  province  in  Siam  who  assigned  six  criminals, 
with  heavy  iron  chains  on  their  legs,  as  personal 
servants  to  these  boys,  and  of  the  three  soldiers 
he  sent  with  them  for  protection  from  robbers 
along  the  route.  And  even  of  the  new  legislation 
that  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  this  trip,  because 
never  before  had  anyone  WALKED  across  the 
border  into  Burma  and  thus  no  laws  covered 
their  arrival! 

.  .  .  Tom's  quiet  friendliness  endeared  him  to 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  made  him  a  be- 
loved, as  well  as  an  able,  Ambassador.  Although 


he  followed  the  strict  rules  of  Protocol  in  all  in- 
stances where  they  were  required,  his  great 
strength  lay,  I  believe,  in  his  ability  to  set  aside 
this  "striped  pants  and  cutaway  behavior"  for 
informal  discussions  which  frequently  bore  more 
fruit.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  never  ex- 
pected honor,  and  thus  was  always  given  it. 

Next  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 
service  to  it,  Tom's  greatest  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest was  Sweet  Briar  College.  Aside  from  being 
personally  grateful  that  Cornelia  came  to  Sweet 
Briar  and  thus  became  my  dearest  friend,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  College,  because  through  her 
interest  Tom  became  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  most 
loyal  and  most  helpful  Overseers  and  Directors. 

I  believe  he  was  more  delighted  to  be  elected 
to  Sweet  Briar's  Board  than  to  be  chosen  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State!  He  regretted  missing 
occasional  meetings  while  they  were  overseas, 
but  more  than  made  up  for  this  by  his  constant 
concern  and  frequent  visits  when  they  were  in 
the  country,  and  after  his  early  retirement.  He 
quickly  adapted  from  the  efficient  and  suave 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  to  an  Inspector  for  the  same,  when  he 
climbed  a  highrise  ladder  to  look  at  the  Refectory 
roof.  You  don't  often  see  an  Ambassador  on  a 
scaffold! 

...  A  friend  of  Cornelia's  wrote  me  recently 
of  a  small  boy  who  had  closed  a  letter  to  his 
soldier-father  by  saying,  "I  hope  you  live  all  your 
life,"  and  she  added,  "Cornelia  was  of  those  all 
too  rare  people  who  'lived  all  her  life',  and  helped 
all  who  know  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  life 
is  all  about — living." 

Her  life  was  joyous  and  brave;  her  courage 
supreme,  her  outlook  always  cheerful.  .  .  .  Tom 
and  Cornelia  wanted  the  Wailes  Center  to  be  a 
"fun  building"  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that 
word.  A  building  where  lasting  friendships  would 
be  formed,  where  good  conversation  would  flour- 
ish, where  weary  minds  and  spirits  and  bodies 
would  be  refreshed,  where  gaiety  would  abound. 
For  them  I  give  it  to  you,  the  Sweet  Briar  of 
Today,  and  to  all  the  generations  of  Sweet  Briar 
girls  to  come.  Please  enjoy  it! 
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Speaking  at   the   dedication   of   the 
Wailes   College   Center,    October   16, 
1970,  Edna  Lee   Gilchrist  '26  said, 
"Tom  and  Cornelia  ivanted  the  Wailes 
Center  to  be  a  fun  building  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  that  word." 


Cornelia  and  Edward  Thompson  Wailes 
College  Center 

1970 
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Cornelia  Lyon  Wailes      Edward  Thompson  Wailes 
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Lawrence  G.  Nelson 
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by  Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage 

Professor  of  English 

and 
Richard  C.  Rowland 

Professor  of  English 


Lawrence  Nelson  came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1946, 
and  for  more  than  20  years  his  courses  remained 
among  the  most  popular  courses  in  the  College. 
They  were  distinctive  and  idiosyncratic  courses, 
but  they  were  also  demanding  and  scholarly; 
Milton,  Thomas  Mann,  Faulkner,  Tolstoi,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Ivy  Compton-Burnett  were  only  a 
few  of  the  writers  whose  meaning  and  power 
were  illuminated  for  hundreds  of  Sweet  Briar 
graduates  by  Larry's  understanding  and  insight. 
Especially,  of  course,  Shakespeare  was  the  one 
whom  he  loved  and  honored,  which  side  idolatry 
we  were  never  quite  sure. 

His  interest  in  student  organizations  was  un- 
usual. For  many  years  he  served  as  advisor  to 
the  College  annual;  he  was  a  faculty  member  of 
Aints  and  Asses  as  well  as  Paint  and  Patches. 
He  loved  the  theatre  and  appeared  frequently  on 
the  stage  in  Fletcher  and  in  Babcock.  We  re- 
member him  in  Carl  Bricken's  setting  of  Auden's 
Christmas  Oratorio,  as  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Mr. 
Thurber's  Carnival,  and  in  a  variety  of  unexpected 
roles  in  Faculty  Shows  over  the  years.  We  re- 
member, too,  the  Evening  with  Shakespeare, 
which  he  organized  and  in  which  with  others  of 
us  he  performed  a  number  of  times  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Those  of  us  who  frequent  weekday  chapel 
remember,  too,  an  amazing  series  of  chapel  talks 
delivered  over  the  years,  filled  with  paradox  and 
other  verbal  pyrotechnics,  often  in  commemora- 
tion of  Martin  Luther.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
special  feeling  that,  at  the  Memorial  Service  in 
October  we  sang  that  grand  and  noble  hymn  of 
Luther's,  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God. 

One  other  contribution  Larry  made  to  Sweet 
Briar  life,  less  known  to  his  colleagues  outside 
the  department,  was  his  performance  as  poet 
laureate  of  the  English  Department.  As  each 
member  retired,  Larry  found  verses  graceful, 
witty,  and  moving  to  present  to  his  colleague. 
Miss  Sarah  Ramage  wrote  him  shortly  before 
his  death,  "After  what  you  had  written  for 
Johanne  and  Ethel  I  should  have  felt  that  I  was 
retiring  illegitimately  if  you  had  not  composed 
an  ode  for  me,  too." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  sonnet  he  produced  for  Sarah 
and,  as  his  strength  was  then  seriously  failing, 
we  knew  at  what  cost  it  must  have  been  written. 
It  is  part  of  our  loss  that  none  of  us  feels  able 
to  produce  such  an  ode  to  express  our  affection 
for  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  students, 
alumnae,  and  colleagues. 


Lawrence  G.  Nelson 


Larry  and  Toni  Kelson   in  Paris 


by  Fleming  Parker  Rutledge,  '59 


He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming. 

Cymbeline,  Act  I,  scene  3 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  honor  Dr.  Nelson  is  to 
describe  the  effect  that  he  had  on  his  students. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  us,  and  the  dates  of 
our  graduations  span  nearly  25  years;  we  are  a 
motley  lot.  Yet  we  are  bound  together,  not  only 
by  our  veneration  for  this  man,  but  also  by  the 
almost  mystical  experience  we  each  had  as  we 
were  taught  by  him. 

We  spoke  a  special  language  and  recognized 
each  other  by  the  use  of  the  Nelsonian  vocabulary 
(peripety,  anagnorsis,  hubris,  epiphany,  arche- 
type, prelapsarian,  eschatological) .  Cosmic  imag- 
ery became  second  nature  to  us. 

We  were  the  charmed  circle;  yet  we  knew  it 
was  not  because  of  any  peculiar  attainments  of 
our  own,  but  because  of  the  vast  generosity  of 
his  nature.  We  each  knew  the  joy  of  discovering 
that  some  modest  idea  set  forth  in  a  paper  had 
been  pronounced  (by  the  familiar  handwriting  in 
the  margin)  "simple,  true — and  fine."  Or,  if  the 
idea  were  presented  in  class,  the  unexpected 
acknowledgment — the  delightful  "Very  good!"  in 
that  de  profundus  voice. 

We  lived  in  the  company  of  titans.  We  entered 
into  the  mind  of  Milton's  Satan,  "magnificent, 
though  in  ruin."  As  Natasha  danced  for  us, 
Mother  Russia  surrounded  us  in  all  her  enigmatic 
immensity.  Aeschylus  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
us  from  his  lofty  seat.  John  Donne  and  Spenser 
walked  among  us,  and  we  agonized  with  the 
tormented  characters  of  Dostoevsky.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  nothing  Dr.  Nelson  did  not  know.  His 
colossal  imagination  embraced  the  Icelandic  sagas 
and  Thomas  Mann,  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Noh  drama. 

Above  all  was  his  Bard.  We  who  learned 
Shakespeare  from  him  have  special  headsets  to 
wear  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  may  readily 
be  identified  by  our  unshakable  belief  that  no 
other  Bardolater  has  ever  had  such  a  complete 
and  penetrating  vision  of  the  Shakespearean 
world  as  did  Dr.  Nelson.  To  us,  Hamlet  seems 
more  complex  and  inexhaustible;  Pistol  seems 
funnier,  Rosalind  more  womanly,  Feste  more 
melancholy,  Lear  more  gigantic,  Cleopatra  more 
infinite  and  varied. 

Dr.  Nelson  and  his  wife  Toni  filled  the  house  on 
Faculty  Row  with  their  love  for  each  other  and 
for  all  the  students  who  came  to  them.  He  drew 
forth  from  each  of  us  our  unformed  ideas  and 
gave  them  back  to  us  again,  infinitely  expanded. 

It  was  mind-bending.  This  was  teaching.  This 
was  intellectual  excitement  past  imagining.  We 
felt  ourselves  new  creatures,  able  to  see  more 
clearly,  feel  more  deeply,  understand  more  fully, 
than  we  ever  dreamed  possible.  We  deemed  him 
one  of  the  immortals. 
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Breast 
cancer: 

has  the 

time  come 

for  a  less 

mutilating 

treatment? 

by  Oliver  Cope,  M.D. 


Editors'  Note:  By  permission  of  the 
Radcliffe  Quarterly,  we  reprint  this 
article  that  appeared  in  the  June, 
1970,    Radcliffe    Quarterly. 

/  first  came  across  Dr.  Cope's  point 
of  view  toward  breast  cancer  two 
years  ago  and  filed  it  for  future  ref- 
erence. This  year,  on  behalf  of  friends 
who  were  nervously  facing  either  min- 
or or  major  breast  surgery,  I  decided 
to  get  more  details  about  his  view,  and 
ended  by  soliciting  this  article. 

Dr.  Cope  is  emeritus  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
consultation  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  where  he  was  acting 
chief  of  surgical  services  before  his 
retirement  in  1969.  He  was  also  chief 
of  staff  for  the  Shriners'  Burns  Insti- 
tute for  Children,  Boston  Unit,  from 
1964.  to  1969.  This  year  the  Student 
American  Medical  Association  estab- 
lished the  Oliver  Cope-Ward  Darley 
Lecture  in  Medical  Education  in  his 
honor.  He  is  the  author  of  three  books, 
the  latest  being  Man,  Mind  and  Medi- 
cine, and  167  articles  and  chapters  on 
endocrine  diseases  and  medical  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Cope  is  staying  on  in  private 
practice  because  of  his  study  and  con- 
cern with  diseases  of  the  breast. 

A  glossary  of  technical  terms  and  a 
bibliography  follow  this  article.  — 
Editor   (Radcliffe  Quarterly) 

In  May,  1958,  a  physician  called  and 
asked  me  to  come  immediately  to  his 
office  to  see  a  patient  with  a  lump  in 
her  breast.  He  had  arranged  for  her 
to  enter  the  hospital  the  following 
day  under  the  care  of  a  well-known 
cancer  surgeon,  but  at  lunchtime  she 
had  dismissed  him  and  was  now  ask- 
ing for  me.  Would  I  please  take  care 
of  her? 

The  patient  was  the  widow  of  one 
of  my  teachers  of  medicine.  As  a 
medical  student,  I  had  been  to  her 
house  for  dinner.  As  a  young  surgeon, 
I  had  set  her  broken  wrist.  I  was 
flattered  that  she  should  ask  for  me, 
but  surprised  and  puzzled  for  I  knew 
nothing  special  about  cancer  of  the 
breast. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  lump  in  one 
of  her  breasts  which  felt  as  if  it  were 
malignant.  Not  knowing  why  she  had 
dismissed  the  other  surgeon,  I  was 
wary  in  what  I  said.  I  began  by  re- 
minding her  that  I  was  not  sure  about 
the  nature  of  the  lump,  and  that  as 
the  first  step  she  should  have  a  biopsy 
to  establish  its  identity.  I  told  her 
that  we  did  not  need  to  go  beyond  a 
biopsy  until  we  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sult with  each  other.  She  agreed. 

When  I  saw  her  alone  at  the  hos- 
pital the  next  day,  she  said,  "I  ex- 
pect you  are  surprised  that  I  have 
asked  you  to  care  for  me.  I  first 
noticed  the  lump  in  my  breast  several 


months  ago.  It  has  been  slowly  in- 
creasing in  size.  I  had  decided  that  I 
would  do  nothing  about  it  and  accept 
the  consequences.  But,  recently  my 
arthritis  flared  up  and  I  had  to  see 
my  physician.  I  did  not  tell  him  about 
the  lump,  but  he,  of  course,  found  it. 
As  I  expected,  he  insisted  that  I  be 
operated  upon,  and  the  surgeon  he 
first  chose  for  me  unequivocally  ad- 
vised that  I  have  my  breast  removed. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  I 
have  a  horror  of  losing  my  breast. 
I  am  62,  my  husband  is  dead,  and  I 
have  no  thought  of  marrying  again. 
However,  I  am  still  horrified  by  the 
thought  of  losing  my  breast,  and  I 
asked  for  you  because  I  thought  you 
might  help  me  find  a  way  to  keep  it." 

I  examined  her  again.  The  mass  was 
large.  Above  the  breast,  under  the 
fold  of  her  pectoral  muscles,  was  a 
smaller  lump  consistent  with  spread 
of  cancer  into  the  nearby  lymph  nodes 
of  the  axilla.  Together,  these  two 
masses  meant  that  the  growth  was 
already  advanced,  and,  according  to 
the  criteria  of  the  day,  even  radical 
surgery  would  probably  only  delay, 
not  cure,  the  disease. 

At  this  point,  I  recalled  that  two 
years  before  another  woman  in  her 
sixties  had  consulted  me  about  a  lump 
in  her  breast.  The  lump  had  been  a 
small  one  with  a  good  outlook  if 
treated  by  the  traditional  surgical 
operation.  She  had  refused,  however, 
to  have  her  breast  removed.  In  view 
of  her  refusal,  I  had  asked  Dr.  Lau- 
rence Robbins,  chief  of  the  radiology 
department  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  to  treat  her  by  radiation. 
She  was  well  and  free  of  evidence  of 
any  residual  cancer  now  at  the  time  of 
this  current  patient. 

I  told  my  teacher's  widow  that  I 
would  ask  Dr.  Robbins  to  treat  her 
with  radiation  if  the  lump  proved  to 
be  malignant,  as  indeed  it  did.  I  also 
followed  my  promise  to  her  to  remove 
only  the  lump  and  not  the  breast.  Her 
physician  was  very  upset  when  I  did 
not  do  the  traditional  mastectomy, 
and  her  son-in-law,  also  a  physician, 
was   outraged   at  my  neglect. 

After  radiation  of  the  breast  and 
adjacent  areas,  the  secondary  lump 
melted  away,  and  my  patient  was  re- 
markably well  for  the  next  six  years. 
Then  suddenly  she  felt  poorly,  lost 
strength  and  weight,  and  died  within 
a  month  at  the  age  of  68.  An  autopsy 
revealed  that  no  cancer  cells  were 
within  the  breast  or  the  lymph  nodes 
in  the  axilla,  showing  that  the  radia- 
tion had  been  successful  in  these  ir- 
radiated areas.  Cancer  cells,  however, 
were  widely  distributed  throughout 
her  body,  having  escaped  from  the 
area  of  the  breast  either  before  or 
during  the  treatment. 

Was   our   patient   properly   treated, 
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or  was  she  neglected?  Did  the  radia- 
tion do  all  that  surgery  could  have 
done,  or  should  a  way  have  been 
found  to  convince  her  to  accept  the 
radical  operation?  Was  the  program 
of  radiation  as  good  as  it  could  have 
been?  To  answer  these  questions,  let 
us  look  first  at  what  was  understood 
about  the  disease  in  1958  and  second 
at  what  has  subsequently  come  to 
light. 

In  1958,  there  was  a  restive  feeling 
in  the  air  that  doctors  did  not  know 
as  much  about  breast  cancer  as  they 
could  were  they  to  look  more  closely, 
that  surgical  treatment  had  not  been 
as  effective  as  originally  hoped  and 
that  modern  radiation  therapy  was 
taking  giant  strides.  Some  important 
things,  of  course,  were  well  under- 
stood. It  was  appreciated  that  there 
were  many  varieties  of  cancerous 
tumors.  Some  few  were  sluggish  in 
growth  and  confined  to  the  breast; 
surgery  could  eliminate  these.  Others 
were  rapidly  growing  and  intensely 
malignant;  their  cells  spread  early 
and  widely.  For  these,  surgery  was 
generally  hopeless.  The  majority  of 
breast  tumors  lay  between  these  ex- 
tremes. It  was  in  this  big  group  that 
there  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  treatment.  Our  patient  had  one 
of  this  middle  group,  more  to  the 
rapidly  growing  side. 

It  was  also  known  that  in  both  the 
middle  group  and  rapidly  growing 
tumors,  cells  spread  from  the  pri- 
mary growth  out  of  the  breast 
through  the  lymphatic  channels.  It 
was  believed  at  that  time  that  the 
most  important  of  these  channels,  in- 
deed the  only  significant  one,  led  to 
the  nodes  of  the  axilla.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  this  information  that  Hal- 
sted a  saw  that  any  operation  must 
resect  not  only  the  breast  but  also  the 
axillary  nodes.  His  operation,  the  so- 
called  radical  mastectomy,  was  stan- 
dard by  1910  and  has  been  the  pro- 
cedure of  choice  ever  since.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  many  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  operation  technically,  the 
survival  rates  were  little  better  than 
those  following  the  simple  mastec- 
tomy, the  operation  in  vogue  prior  to 
1910. 

The  disappointing  results  from  the 
radical  mastectomy  also  led  to  trials 
of  radiation  as  an  adjunct  to  opera- 
tion. In  the  1930's  and  1940's,  both 
simple  and  radical  mastectomies  were 
supplemented  by  various  forms  of 
radiation,  given  either  before  or  after 
the  surgery.  These,  too,  had  led  to 
little  improvement  in  the  results. 

The  most  important  bit  of  under- 
standing available  to  us  in  1958  was 
that  the  rays  of  the  new  high-voltage, 
high-energy,  two-million-volt  X-ray 
machine  were  far  better  suited  to  de- 
stroy   deep-lying    cancer     cells    than 


those  of  the  older  150-thousand-volt 
machine. 

From  1948  to  1956,  approximately 
80  patients  with  advanced  cancer  of 
the  breast  had  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Robbins  and  his  associates  under  the 
two-million-volt  machine.  The  cancer 
of  each  of  these  patients  was  so  ad- 
vanced when  they  first  were  seen 
that  little  hope  was  to  be  expected 
from  operation.  Relief  of  the  local 
discomfort  from  the  tumor  was  all 
that  could  be  hoped  for.  Under  the 
high-energy  radiation,  primary  tu- 
mors and  the  spread  into  the  axillary 
lymph  nodes  melted  away,  thus  prov- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  rays.  It 
was  not  a  colossal  step  from  this  ex- 
perience for  Dr.  Robbins  to  realize 
that  a  small,  early  tumor  should  also 
melt  away  under  this  same  ray.  The 
possibility  of  a  therapy,  an  alterna- 
tive to  surgery,  could  be  seen. 

Since  1958,  much  new  knowledge 
bearing  upon  our  problem  has  come 
to  light.  Due  to  the  inquisitive  in- 
terest of  handful  of  surgeons  and 
pathologists,  bit  by  bit  we  have  come 
to  understand  more  of  how  cancer  of 
the  breast  spreads  and  why  the  tradi- 
tional radical  operation  is  not  more 
effective.  First  of  all,  a  logical  ex- 
planation has  been  found  for  why 
some  patients  whose  tumor  was  small 
and  whose  prognosis  seemed  to  be  ex- 
cellent at  the  time  of  mastectomy 
succumbed  to  the  disease  within  a  few 
months  or  a  year  or  two.  In  such 
cases,  the  tumor  can  now  be  seen  by 
the  alert  pathologist  to  be  invading 
directly  into  the  veins.  The  spread  to 
distant  organs,  therefore,  had  taken 
place  by  the  time  the  operation  was 
performed.  In  these  patients,  too, 
radiation  would  not  have  succeeded 
any  better  than  operation.  It  was  too 
late. 

The  second  finding  is  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wider  dissemination  of  the 
cancer  cells  in  the  lymphatic  system. 
In  the  majority  of  patients  having 
this  type  of  spread,  the  cells  pass 
along  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the 
lymph  nodes  within  the  chest  as  well 
as  to  those  in  the  axilla.  Pathways 
lead  to  the  nodes  beneath  the  ster- 
num and  along  the  rib  cage  posterior- 
ly to  the  nodes  beside  the  upper  spine. 
Dr.  Robbins  and  I  did  not  know  of 
these  alternate  lymph  pathways  when 
we  treated  our  first  two  patients.  It 
was  Dr.  J.  A.  Urban  2  of  New  York 
who  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  understanding  the  importance  of 
the  so-called  internal  mammary  nodes 
beneath  the  sternum,  and  for  this  he 
deserves  great  credit.  It  is  a  travesty 
of  poor  communications  that  these 
lymph  pathways  were  described  by 
Rouviere,3  a  French  anatomist,  in 
1932;  his  article  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  six  years  later 
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in  an  obscure  journal  in  the  United 
States,  in  1938.  Rouviere  pointed  out 
the  additional  pathways  leading  both 
front  and  back  along  the  ribs  to  nodes 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  surgeon.  It  is 
now  obvious  that  if  cells  have  escaped 
from  the  breast  into  the  lymph  nodes 
within  the  chest  cavity,  either  front 
or  back,  there  is  no  use  in  removing 
those  in  the  axilla  while  the  ones  in- 
side are  left  behind.  Sooner  or  later 
the  cells  in  these  neglected  nodes  pass 
into  the  general  circulation  and  to  the 
distant  organs,  such  as  the  lungs, 
liver  and  bones. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  in 
our  patient  treated  in  1958  the  lymph 
nodes  within  the  chest  cavity  were 
as  involved  as  those  in  the  axilla.  If 
that  were  true,  then  for  the  six-year 
period  in  which  she  felt  so  well  the 
cells  remained  within  the  confines  of 
the  nodes,  only  to  escape  ultimately 
into  the  general  circulation,  bringing 
about  her  prompt  decline.  Unfortu- 
nately the  pathologist  at  autopsy 
did  not  observe  whether  the  lymph 
nodes  beneath  the  sternum  or  along 
the  spine  had  been  involved.  (His 
mind  had  not  been  alerted  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.)  Thus,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  outcome 
would  have  been  different  had  we 
irradiated  these  nodes  within  the 
chest  cavity  back  in  1958.  We  only 
know  from  the  autopsy  that  the  X- 
rays  had  effectively  eradicated  the 
cancer  cells  left  within  the  residual 
breast  and  within  the  nodes  of  the 
axilla. 

There  has  been  progress  also  in 
radiation  therapy.  When  the  decision 
was  made  to  treat  our  first  patients, 
1956  and  1958,  we  were  unaware  that 
in  1954  Mustakallio4  of  Helsinki, 
Finland,  had  reported  the  radiation 
treatment  of  100  patients  with  breast 
cancer.  This  is  the  first  publication  of 
radiation  as  the  sole,  or  definitive, 
treatment.  His  patients  had  also  re- 
fused to  have  their  breasts  removed 
surgically.  The  results  proved  the 
equal  of  the  radical  operation  in 
other  patients. 

Since  1958  the  radiotherapists  of 
Europe,    England    and    Canada    have 


continued  to  explore  the  usefulness  of 
radiation  as  the  definitive  treatment. 
In  1960,  Baclesse,5  from  Paris,  re- 
ported radiation  as  the  sole  treatment 
in  100  patients  who,  too,  refused  to 
have  their  breasts  removed.  His  re- 
sults, like  those  of  Mustakallio,  were 
the  equal  of  the  surgeon's  radical 
mastectomy.  Neither  Mustakallio  nor 
Baclesse  radiated  all  of  the  nodal 
areas  described  by  Rouviere.  Musta- 
kallia  treated  none  of  the  nodes  with- 
in the  chest;  Baclesse  treated  those 
in  front  but  not  those  in  back. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Scotland  and  England,  radiation  has 
been  used  increasingly  as  an  adjunct 
to  simple  mastectomy.  The  results 
continue  to  be  the  equal  of  radical 
mastectomy  but  presumably  no  better. 
In  Toronto,  Vera  Peters  °  has  been 
radiating  patients  who  have  refused 
mastectomy,  and  her  patients,  124 
when  she  last  reported,  are  faring  as 
well  as  those  treated  over  the  same 
period  by  surgery.  Here  again  the 
radiation  has  not  been  delivered  to 
all  of  the  nodal  areas;  only  one-half 
of  her  patients  received  treatment  to 
any  of  the  nodes  within  the  chest.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  has  a  com- 
parable series  of  patients  treated  by 
radiation  alone  been  published.  (Dr. 
Eleanor  Montague  of  Houston  and  a 
group  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  have  spoken  before  confer- 
ences about  smaller  numbers  of  pa- 
tients treated  with  radiation  alone. 
These  two  series  have  not  yet  been 
published.  The  results  thus  far  are 
parallel  to  those  of  Vera  Peters.7.8) 

With  the  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess  in  1970,  how  should  cancer  of 
the  breast  be  treated?  It  is  obvious 
from  what  I  have  already  said  that 
I  favor  a  considerable  change  in  at- 
titude toward  treatment.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  still  large  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  which  must  be  filled 
in  before  we  will  have  solid,  account- 
able treatments.  For  example,  until 
the  forces  giving  to  cancerous  tumors 
are  identified,  we  will  not  have  a 
vaccination  or  innoculation  such  as  we 
now  possess  for  poliomyelitis  or  a 
drug  with  the  specificity  that  penicil- 
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lin  has  against  the  streptococcus. 
There  is  room  for  much  optimism  on 
these  points,  however,  since  a  number 
of  investigators  are  pursuing  leads 
which  may  prove  successful  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  But  we  cannot 
wait  for  this  more  complete  knowl- 
edge. How  should  we  treat  tumors  at 
present? 

Until  physicians  know  more  about 
the  origin  of  cancer,  there  is  room 
for  disagreement  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  best  treatment.  With  this 
incomplete  knowledge  in  mind,  I  sug- 
gest the  following: 

Women  should  know  that  there  are 
alternatives.  There  is  room  now  for 
them  to  have  a  say.  They  don't  need 
to  be  railroaded  into  having  their 
breast  removed. 

The  physician  needs  to  know  the 
full  diagnosis,  including  every  bit  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  obtained. 
Diagnostic  procedures  such  as  roent- 
genographic  mammograms  are  help- 
ful in  directing  the  physician's  atten- 
tion. 

A  biopsy  is  essential.  Under  special 
circumstances,  a  needle  biopsy  may 
suffice,  but  since  the  needle  offers  the 
pathologist  so  little  tissue  to  study, 
an  open  biopsy  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  surgeon  and  pathologist 
should  examine  not  only  the  type  of 
cell  involved  and  the  rate  of  prolifer- 
ation, but  also  the  cell  distribution. 
Can  cells  be  seen  entering  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  tumor  itself?  Are  they 
confined  to  the  tumor,  or  are  they 
spreading  widely  through  the  lymph 
spaces?  These  important  details  can- 
not be  identified  on  frozen  sections. 
The  tissue  has  to  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  study,  which  takes  at  least 
24  hours,  and  then  time  is  needed  for 
study  and  consultation.  The  patient 
has  the  right  to  ask  of  her  surgeon 
that  he  delay  decision  regarding  de- 
finitive therapy  until  these  questions 
have  been  answered  and  their  mean- 
ing discussed  with  her.  It  is  true  that 
biopsy  theoretically  carries  a  risk  of 
disseminating  cancer  cells  and  that  on 
this  basis  the  breast  should  be  re- 
moved immediately  after  the  biopsy. 
But    it    has    been    shown    that    this 


danger  of  biopsy  is  slight  and  shrinks 
to  unimportance  when  compared  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  waiting  for 
the  pathologist's  more  seasoned  study. 

Regarding  the  definitive  therapy-  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  surgery  still 
has  its  good  points.  For  those  tumors 
of  sluggish  growth,  it  is  probably  the 
best  treatment,  since  slowly  growing 
types  of  cells  are  not  so  sensitive  to 
radiation  as  are  the  rapidly  prolifer- 
ating cells. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  op- 
eration is  that  some  patients  prefer 
psychologically  to  be  done  with  the 
problem.  The  removal  of  the  breast 
with  the  tumor  in  it  seems  to  some  to 
have  eliminated  the  problem — out-of- 
sight,  out-of-mind.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  short  view.  In  this  sophisticated 
world,  women  know  well  that  a  can- 
cer can  catch  up  with  them  later. 
Also,  some  women  are  not  aware, 
psychologically,  of  what  the  loss  of  a 
breast  may  mean  to  them  later  on, 
either  as  a  mutilation  or  as  a  daily 
reminder  that  they  once  had  cancer. 

The  advantages  of  non-surgical 
treatment,  making  use  of  modern 
radiation,  are  obvious.  First,  the  two- 
to-three-day  pause  between  biopsy 
and  definitive  decision  enables  the 
doctors  to  be  sure  the  tumor  is  really 
malignant.  From  time  to  time,  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  tumor  has  led  path- 
ologist and  surgeon  to  believe  it  ma- 
lignant, whereas  in  retrospect  it  was 
benign.  A  frozen  section  isn't  good 
enough  in  the  borderline  cases,  and 
unnecessary  mastectomies  are  some- 
times carried  out  by  the  overly  anx- 
ious surgeon,  fearful  of  neglecting 
his  patient. 

Second,  if  there  is  blood  vessel  in- 
vasion, any  therapy  may  well  be  too 
late.  Therapy  should  not  be  withheld, 
however,  since  the  cells  in  the  blood 
stream  may  not  have  taken  root  in 
distant  organs.  Nothing  will  have 
been  sacrificed.  If  cells  have  taken 
root,  palliative  treatment  is  still  in- 
dicated, and  radiation  is  a  more  rea- 
sonable, less  destructive  palliation 
than  surgery. 

The  third  point  is  that  modern  radi- 
ation    theoretically     offers     a     better 


chance  of  eradicating  all  of  the  cancer 
than  surgery.  The  radical  mastectomy 
removes  only  the  primary  tumor  and 
the  nodes  in  the  axilla.  Radiation  can 
also  destroy  primary  tumor  and 
axillary  nodes,  and  in  addition  it  may 
be  able  to  eradicate  cells  in  the  in- 
ternal chest  nodes. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  radia- 
tion, like  surgery,  is  not  without 
hazard.  Radiation  is  a  powerful  tool 
and  can  burn  healthy  organs  if  not 
properly  directed.  The  radiotherapist 
has  to  be  watchful  that  his  beam  does 
not  injure  the  lung  or  the  spinal  cord. 
The  patient  also  must  realize  that 
during  the  course  of  the  radiation 
there  may  be  discomfort  in  swallowing 
as  the  rays  hit  the  esophagus.  Cough 
may  also  develop  from  the  radiation's 
hitting  the  borders  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
usually  slight  and  transient.  Some 
fibrosis  of  the  breast  is  also  to  be 
expected.  Usually  minimal,  it  goes 
unnoticed  by  most  patients;  occasion- 
ally considerable,  it  can  be  alarming 
until  its  nature  is  understood. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  radiation 
program  is  that  it  takes  time,  at 
least  six  weeks  and  sometimes  a  good 
deal  longer.  The  radiation  has  to 
cover  the  middle  of  the  chest  on  both 
sides,  and  if  the  esophagus  feels  a 
little  hot  and  painful,  the  therapy  has 
to  be  slowed  up  or  delayed.  The  length 
of  the  time  required,  however,  is  not 
theoretically  disadvantageous,  since 
more  of  the  cells  are  given  the  chance 
to  come  into  the  phase  of  mitosis 
when  they  are  theoretically  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  radiation. 

Finally,  there  is  the  psychological 
advantage  to  the  woman  of  keeping 
her  breast.  The  breast  is  part  of 
woman's  beauty;  the  art  of  our  civili- 
zation tells  us  this.  Woman's  breasts 
are  also  a  part  of  her  sexuality.  It  is 
she  who  builds  the  infant  and 
nourishes  it  after  it  is  born.  The 
breast  is  inherently  part  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  race.  What  is  so  strange 
is  that  the  surgeon  has  been  so  slow 
to  realize  how  woman  feels  about  her 
breasts.  The  only  adequate  explana- 
tion for  his  lack  of  feeling  is  that  the 
problem  of  mutilation  is  too  much  for 
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him  to  manage.  Only  when  mutilation 
is  put  to  him  in  terms  of  an  analogy 
— the  loss  of  his  masculinity — does  he 
react  to  it. 

Woman  has  been  willing  to  put  up 
with  a  mastectomy  when  she  was 
told  there  was  no  other  way  to  rid 
her  of  the  tumor.  Now  that  there  is 
a  feasible  alternative,  the  efforts  of 
medicine  should  be  directed  toward 
improving  the  non-mutilating  ther- 
apy. She  has  a  right  to  demand  this 
of  the  profession. 


Glossary 

axilla  The  armpit,  the  space  bound- 
ed in  front  by  the  pectoral  muscles, 
behind  by  the  latissimus  muscle  of 
the  back,  medially  by  the  upper  chest 
wall  and  laterally  by  the  arm.  It  con- 
tains fat  and  lymph  nodes. 
biopsy  (needle)  The  removal  from 
a  tumor  of  a  sliver  of  tissue  by  in- 
serting a  large  -  bore,  cylindrical 
needle  with  a  special  cutting  device. 
biopsy  (open)  Removal  of  a  piece 
of  tumor  by  scalpel  or  other  sharp 
instrument  upon  exposure  of  the 
tumor  at  operation.  This  approach 
permits  removal  of  a  big  enough  por- 
tion to  be  representative  of  the  whole 
and  may  also  include  adjacent  non- 
tumor  tissue.  Examination  of  the  lat- 
ter permits  pathologist  to  judge  na- 
ture and  extent  of  tumor  cells, 
clavicle  Collar  bone 
fibrosis  The  growth  of  fibrous  or 
connective  tissue,  the  process  by  which 
wounds  heal.  The  term  is  frequently 
used  to  imply  excessive  or  overgrowth 
of  fibrous  tissue;  that  is,  more  cells 
than  are  needed. 

frozen  section  A  thin  slice  of  frozen 
tissue  prepared  for  study  of  the  cells 
under  the  microscope.  Microscopic 
study  of  tissue  requires  the  thinnest 
possible  section  so  that  light  can  pen- 
etrate it.  Unfixed  tissue  is  soft  and 
impossible  to  slice  thinly.  Freezing 
the  tissue  fixes  it  so  that  a  relatively 
thin  section  can  be  cut.  Freezing  can 
be    accomplished    quickly    in    a    room 


adjacent  to  the  operating  room.  The 
slice,  however,  is  still  too  thick  for 
clarity,  and  the  cell  pattern  is  fre- 
quently distorted  by  the  freezing; 
conclusions  from  it  are  limited.  Chem- 
ical fixing  methods  permit  a  much 
thinner  slice  but  require  many  hours 
and  are,  therefore,  not  available  to 
pathologist  and  surgeon  at  the  time 
of  operation. 

lymph  nodes  The  sieves  of  the  lym- 
phatic system.  Arterial  blood,  venous 
blood  and  lymph  are  the  three  parts 
of  the  circulation.  Lymph  is  the  color- 
less, non-blood  fluid  draining  all  tis- 
sues. It  flows  from  the  tissue  through 
the  lymphatic  channels  to  spill  back 
into  the  blood  stream  at  the  base  of 
the  neck.  On  its  way  from  tissue  to 
blood  stream,  the  lymph  passes 
through  one  or  more  nodes  where  it 
is  strained  of  particulate  matter,  in- 
cluding cancer  cells  and  bacteria. 
mammograms  X-ray  photographs  of 
the  breast.  In  contrast  to  fatty  tissue, 
the  glands  and  supporting  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  breast  impede  the  pass- 
age of  the  X-ray.  Photographs  taken 
on  highly  sensitive  film  can,  there- 
fore, differentiate  fat  from  the  denser 
tissue.  Benign  and  malignant  tumors 
are  revealed  in  characteristic  patterns 
when  so  photographed.  Although  not 
infallible,  such  photographs  may  be  of 
considerable  diagnostic  aid. 
mastectomy  (radical)  The  operation 
removing  breast,  contents  of  the 
axilla  and  all  but  the  uppermost  por- 
tions of  pectoralis  major  and  minor 
muscles. 

mastectomy  (simple)  The  operation 
removing  only  the  breast. 
mitosis  The  process  of  multiplication 
of  cells.  As  a  cell  divides,  the  two 
new  cells  share  in  the  genetic  essen- 
tials of  the  original  cell.  These  es- 
sentials can  be  seen  as  darkly-stain- 
ing strands  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 
These  are  called  mitotic  figures.  They 
appear  as  the  cell  begins  division  and 
disappear  as  the  division  is  com- 
pleted. These  figures  can  be  seen  in 
a  microscopic  section  of  a  cancer. 
Few  in  number  in   a   slowly  growing 


tumor,   many   are   to   be    seen   in   the 

rapidly  growing  tumor. 

pectoral   muscles    (major   and   minor) 

Arise  over  the  front  of  the  chest  wall 
below  the  clavicle  and  beneath  the 
breast  and  insert  into  the  front  of 
the  upper  arm.  The  muscles  pull  the 
arm  forward  when  behind  and  down- 
ward when  raised  and  are  the  princi- 
pal muscles  used  in  swimming  and 
chinning. 

sternum  The  bone  of  the  front  of 
the  chest  in  the  mid-line  to  which  the 
clavicle  and  ribs  attach. 
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On  Founders'  Day  1970,  as  the  seniors 
came  marching  in  to  Sweet  Briar's  beautiful 
chapel  singing  Ancient  of  Days,  the  thrill  of 
our  own  far-away  Founders'  Day  and  of  our 
triumphant  first  march  in  caps  and  gowns 
re-enacted  itself.  We— Bertha,  Flo,  Carrie  and 
I — were  in  the  old  chapel  in  the  basement  of 
Manson  with  Miss  McVey  and  Miss  Simrall 
beaming  down  on  us  from  the  platform,  while 
around  us  thronged  our  contemporaries, 
strongly  present  and  vigourously  singing  the 
old  hymn.  We  were  likewise  "with  it"  in  this 
1 970  ceremony  and  vividly  interested  in  new 
faces    and    different    procedures. 

The  dedication  of  the  Wailes  College  Center 
was  completely  satisfactory.  The  audience  sat 
on  a  great  terrace  which  looks  down  into 
Sweet  Briar  forest.  The  leaves  were  just  turn- 
ing, the  air  was  nippy  and  the  speeches  quite 
interesting. 

The  Wailes  Center  has,  among  its  excel- 
lences, a  dining-room  available  not  only  to 
Sweet  Briar's  today-people,  but  to  revenants 
like  ourselves  who  can  drop  by  for  snack  or 
feasting. 

Long  before  you  read  this  letter,  Carrie  and 
Flo  will  have  sent  you  a  blow-by-blow  ac- 
count of  this  year's  Alumnae  Council,  its  dis- 
cussions and  decisions.  Doubtless  they  will  also 
have  told  you  of  skirts— mini,  midi,  and  maxi 
— of  pants  suits  and  jeans  and  odd  mixtures. 
The  wearers  were  as  winsome  and  vital  as 
Sweet  Briar  students  have  always  been.  We 
were  keenly  interested  and  sometimes  agape 
at  the  talks  presented  by  two  panels  of  stu- 
dents. These  talks  were  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking,  very  much  alive  and  of 
high   quality. 

Flo  Freeman  Fowler's  husband  died  in  the 
early  summer.  She  has  left  Hawaii  and  has 
bought  an  apartment  in  a  charming  old 
house    in    Charleston,    S.    C. 

It  would  be  good  if  all  Husky  Bunch  sur- 
vivors could  make  it  back  in  June.  Shall  we 
circle    June    first   on    our   calendars? 


Secretary 

Pauline    Payne    Backus    (Mrs.     Foster    E.),    3600 

Spring    Hill    Rd.,    Birmingham,    Ala.    35223 

Fund  Agent 

Emily     Jones     Hodge     (Mrs.     Hanson     H.),     112 

Alapocas    Dr.,    Wilmington,    Del.    19803 


In  October  Foster  and  I  visited  Marg  Cramer 
Crane  and  Bill  in  Conn.  While  the  husbands 
went  to  the  races,  Marg  and  I  feasted  our- 
selves in  gourmet  restaurants.  The  Cranes  had 
just  returned  from  visiting  Lois  Allen  Perkins 
and   Jack   in   Gates   Mills,   Ohio. 

Have  you  watched  the  T.V.  series  Nancy? 
The  handsome  leading  man,  John  Fink,  is  the 
son  of  our  Elise  Mo  Hey  Fink  of  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Mich.  I  think  he  resembles  Elise  and 
I'm  sure  she  is  most  proud  of  his  success.  He 
starred  on  Broadway  in  the  roll  of  Thomas 
Jefferson    in     1776    last    year. 

Gretchen  Orr  Swift's  husband  died  in  June 
and  she  continues  her  full-time  private  practice 
of  social  work.  In  April  she  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Paris  to  visit  one  of  her  twin  daughters, 
Adele  Pastuhov,  and  family  who  are  living 
outside    of    Paris    for    two    years. 

Kathryn  Reid  Emmott  has  lived  in  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  the  past  20  years.  Her  husband  died 
18  years  ago  and  she  travels  extensively.  She 
lives  near  her  two  daughters  and  loves  Ari- 
zona. 

Laura  Boy n ton  Rowlings  and  husband,  after 
23  years  in  Flint,  Mich.,  moved  to  nearby 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.  Her  husband  gave  up 
his  private  practice  of  medicine  and  took  a 
position  at  the  Wayne  State  Medical  School 
in  Detroit  preparing  taped  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures for  interns  on  recent  developments  in 
genetics.  Laura's  daughter,  Sarah,  is  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  a  V.P.  at  the  U.  of 
Cal.  at  Berkeley.  Her  son,  Boynton,  is  an 
attorney  in  Paris  and  Laura  and  Mott  spent 
last  Christmas  visiting  them.  Laura  Is  on 
several  boards  and  one  national  one  and  goes 
to    NYC    often    to    meetings. 

Helen  Smyser  Talbott  lives  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  has  three  granddaughters  living 
in  the  same  town,  so  she  states  she  has  very 
little    leisure    time    even    in    retirement. 

Libbo  Mathews  Wallace  states  that  now  that 
everybody  is  equal  and  there  is  no  one  to  "do 
for,"  she  just  plays  bridge  and  enjoys  her 
five   grandchildren    who    live    nearby. 

Our  son.  Bill,  hopefully  will  graduate  from 
the  U.  of  Maryland  in  June.  I  keep  busy  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  editing  the  AAUW  Bulletin 
for  Birmingham.  We  adore  living  here.  It's 
living  at  its  finest  and  I  wish  you  all  would 
come  down  here  and  see  how  life  was  really 
meant  to  be.  If  you're  bored  of  all  this  news 
of  me  shut  it  off  by  sending  news  of  you  for 
our   yearly    column. 


Secretary 

Hester     Kraemer     Avery     (Mrs.     James     T.,     Jr.), 

9005   Vernon    View    Dr.,    Alexandria,    Va.    22308 

Fund   Agent 

Pat    Whitford    Allen     (Mrs.     Nicholas    E.),    5313 

Blackistone    Rd.,    Washington,    D.    C.    20016 


As  our  Class  Notes  go  to  press  we  learn  with 
sorrow  ond  regret  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Oscar  W.  Burnett,  husband  of  Juliet  Halliburton 
Burnett  of  Greensboro.  Oscar  died  on  Dec.  8,  1970. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  good  humor  and  kindness, 
and  he  gave  sparkling  encouragement  to  Judy  dur- 
ing her  years  of  service  to  the  College.  Judy  was 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  1962-64;  she 
has  been  a  class  Fund  Agent,  she  has  been  one 
of  the  Top  Bulb  Sellers  in  our  Bulb  Project,  and 
she  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of   Sweet    Briar. 

It  doesn't  always  pay  to  go  to  reunions! 
It  was  fun,  wonderful,  inspiring — the  mountains 
of  Virginia  have  never  looked  lovelier.  But 
don't  believe  that  part  about  class  elections 
being  held  at  the  class  picnics.  Pat  Whitford 
Allen  and  I  drove  down  from  Washington  one 
day  late,  and  discovered  we  had  "volunteered" 
to  be  Fund  Agent  and  Class  Secretary,  respec- 
tively. Of  course,  there  were  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle  is 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Juliet 
Halliburton  Burnett  is  on  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  the  College,  Elizabeth  Broun  Trout  is 
heading  up  a  new  Continuing  Education  project 
for  the  Association,  and  Rebecca  Marriner  has 
already  performed  her  duties  as  class  secre- 
tary. Since  there  were  only  the  six  of  us  pres- 
ent for  the  35th  reunion  of  the  Class  of  '35, 
Pat  and  I  bowed  gracefully  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Some  thirty  of  you  filled  in  and  returned  the 
questionnaires  to  Sallle  Flint  von  Kann,  many 
with  family  snapshots,  all  of  which  Sallle  col- 
lected for  us  in  a  lovely  scrapbook.  It  made 
great  reading  at  reunion.  Some  of  the  news: 
Some  wives  are  combining  a  career  with 
marriage,  Joyce  Hobart  Bullard  is  a  teacher,  as 
is  Betty  Fox  Moon,  who  lists  her  part-time 
activity  as  "housewife."  Mary  Frances  Willis 
Kempe,  with  her  husband,  owns  and  operates 
two  farms  In  Orange,  Va.,  and  is  proud  of 
the  hams  they  cure.  Bright  Bickerstaff  West  is 
an  insurance  agent.  Roberta  Cope  Gerlach  is 
the  Children's  Librarian  of  the  Needham  Public 
Library.  Marion  Walker  Alcaro  is  a  free  lance 
writer  in  the  magazine  field  in  Morris  town, 
N.J.  Incidentally,  Marion's  physician  son, 
Joseph,  is  33l2,  and  she  believes  he  is  the  class 
baby.  Are  there  any  challenges?  Thought  I 
had  the  youngest  in  the  class,  Bobbie,  aged  14, 
but  Eleanor  Townsend  Rector  lists  a  daughter 
twelve  years  old.  Gen  Crossman  Stevens  has 
just  moved  into  a  mobile  home  in  a  new  park 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  where  her  husband  is  sales 
manager,  and  she  will  help  sell,  too.  This  is 
in  addition  to  her  job  as  Clerk  for  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  The  rest  of  us,  as  well  as 
those  mentioned  above,  are  all  involved  in 
countless    fields    of    volunteer    activity. 

Rebecca  Marriner  was  the  only  one  of  our 
career  girls  to  get  down  for  reunion.  She  is 
a  teacher  of  deaf  and  aphasic  children  at  the 
Western  Penna.  School  for  the  Deaf.  Julia 
Peterkin    is    on    the    Girl    Scout    National    Field 
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Staff  in  Independence,  Mo.  But  she  is  mostly 
on  fabulous  trips,  the  last  being  to  Iran, 
Nepal,  Afghanistan  and  Delhi,  India.  She 
writes  of  seeing  Ann  Spiers  Jessup  in  New 
York  last  winter,  where  Ann  is  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Helen  Wolcott  is  a  Technical 
Assistant  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Alice  La u bach,  is  a 
librarian  with  the  American  Enka  Corp.  in 
Asheville,    N.C. 

Several  classmates  are  travelling  to  the  Far 
East.  Martha  Jones  Betts'  husband  is  Medical 
Secretary  of  the  Div.  of  World  Missions  for 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  she  accom- 
panies him  on  his  visits  to  all  manner  of 
places  in  Africa,  Central  and  South  America, 
India,  and  Nepal.  Mary  Dunglinson  Day  was 
leaving  on  a  trip  with  her  husband  to  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong  and  Bangkok  last  May  26th.  Bright 
Bickerstaff  West  attended  Rotary  International 
Convention  in  Honolulu  in  May,  a  return  after 
thirty  years.  Elizabeth  Broun  Trout  has  been 
on    a    trip   to   Austria    with    her   husband. 

From  the  questionnaires  I  gather  most  of 
you  are  happy  that  our  young  people  are 
concerned  about  their  responsibilities,  and  that 
every  one  is  becoming  aware  of  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  over-population  (not  in  that 
order).  Many  are  concerned  about  the  law- 
lessness abroad  in  the  land,  the  violence  and 
the  drug  addiction.  It  was  heartening  to  read 
that  all  of  us  wish  Sweet  Briar  to  continue  as 
a  small  liberal  arts  college  for  women,  in- 
stilling spiritual  values  and  concern  for  others, 
while  continuing  to  be  intellectually  stimulating 
and  aware  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  class  notes  are  re- 
stricted to  a  once-a-year  basis,  and  also 
limited  as  to  space,  since  there  are  now  61 
classes  reporting.  Please  remember  me  at 
Christmas,  along  with  your  Christmas  cards, 
and  I  shall  try  to  put  out  a  class  letter  later 
in  the  year.  There  is  still  so  much  information 
about  children  and  grandchildren,  as  well  as 
volunteer  activities,  on  your  questionnaires, 
that    I    could    not    include    in    this    issue. 

My  husband,  Jimmie,  retired  in  July  after 
34  years  in  the  Army  and  three  wonderful 
tours  in  Europe.  We  now  live  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  area,  south  of  Alexandria,  Va.  Please 
call  me  if  you  are  in  the  Washington  area.  I 
always    love    an    excuse   to    go    to    lunch! 


Secretary 

Mary    Jeffery    Welles    Pearson    (Mrs.    John    V.), 
2    Park   Circle,   Luray,   Va.   22835 

Fund   Agent 

Lucy    Gordon   Jeffers    (Mrs.    William    N.),   40    E. 

88th   St.,   9F,   New  York,  N.   Y.    10028 

Eleanor  (Connie)  Wallace  Price  says  that 
her  son  Sam  is  married  and  living  in  George- 
town, Md.  Sam  has  returned  from  duty  in 
Korea  and  is  a  1st  Lt.  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo. 
Daughter  Harriett  is  at  the  U.  of  Arizona. 
Connie  and  husband  are  the  proud  owners 
of  a  yawl  which  they  sail  on  the  Sassafras 
River    and    Chesapeake    Bay. 

Betty  Barnes  Bird  is  home  after  a  number 
of  years  in  Ghana  and  Germany.  Bill  had 
a  heart  attack  in  April  but  has  made  a  good 
recovery.  Son  Stonewall  Jackson  was  married 
to  Julia  Cecelia  Davis  of  Napa,  Calif.,  on 
Sept.     5.     David     is     a     senior     at     Washington 


College;  Tippy  (15)  and  Ric  (14)  are  in  high 
school    at    home. 

Augusta  Saul  Edwards'  daughter  Betsy  S.B. 
'70  was  married  to  Esley  Offit  Anderson  III, 
on  Sept.  5.  They  are  living  in  Decatur,  Ga. 
while  he  is  a  graduate  student  in  business  at 
Emory  U.  Before  the  wedding  Betsy  spent  six 
weeks  in  Europe  while  her  brother  John  was 
there  leading  an  Osborne  Tour.  John  has 
graduated  from  U.  Va.  Law  School,  has  taken 
his  Bar  Exam  and  is  on  active  duty  with  the 
Marines.  Tom,  the  eldest,  is  serving  his  second 
year  with  the  Navy  as  a  doctor  and  expects 
to  be  back  in  Charlottesville  next  summer. 
He  and  Ebbie,  a  SBC  alumna,  have  three 
children.  Gussie  enjoyed  a  summer  visit  from 
Lucile    Umbreit. 

A  letter  from  Ruth  Harmon  Kaiser  says 
"Judy  and  Gordie  have  a  charming  young 
daughter.  They  are  living  in  N.  Y.,  close 
enough  for  us  to  see  them  from  time  to  time. 
Mac  is  a  graduate  student  at  Duke;  Andy, 
a  senior  here  at  Hun  School;  Art  keeps  busy 
at  the  Gallup  Organ;  while  I'm  finishing  my 
Master's    Degree." 

Jean  Oliver  Sartor  has  a  son  in  pre-med 
at  W  &  L.  Their  eldest,  Libby,  is  studying  at 
SMU;  Oliver  (14)  is  in  10th  grade,  a  real 
"sport  nut."  He  spent  a  summer  in  England 
with  the  Texas  Longhorn  Soccer  group.  Jean 
(11)  is  in  7th  grade.  Says  J.  O.,  "Alton  and 
I  are  fine— I'm  fatter,  he's  thinner,  and  we're 
both  grayheaded!  And  nostalgic  for  the  good 
old    days    of   '39." 

Charlotte  Dunn  Blair's  son  got  home  safely 
from  Viet  Nam  in  spite  of  having  been  a  1st 
Lt.  in  a  Phantom  Jet  and  up  twice  a  day 
from  Danang.  Charlotte  is  working  full-time 
with  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  as  an 
MSW  at  a  junior  high  of  1,200  pupils,  mostly 
Black. 

Gertrude  Robertson  Midlen's  daughter,  back 
from  Germany,  lives  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.; 
John  Jr.  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  lawyer — the 
4th    generation   of   lawyers   in    the   family. 

Lillian  Smith  edits  a  movie  magazine  called 
Movieland  and  TV  Time.  Lil  would  love  to 
hear  from  any  '39ers  passing  through  N.  Y. 
She  can  be  reached  at  her  office  and  is  in 
the  phone  book  under  L.  M.  Smith.  Week-ends 
in   N.  J. 

Mardie  Hodill  Smith  says,  "Courtie's  hus- 
band, Don  Shaffer,  went  back  to  school  last 
year  and  got  his  MBA  at  Pitt.  He  is  now  with 
Armco,  and  they  and  our  very  cute  21/2  year- 
old    grandson    are    living    in    Monroe,   Ala. 

Helen  McCreery  James  has  a  son,  Colin,  at 
Colorado  College  and  a  daughter,  Tracy,  at 
the    Kent   School    in    Englewood,    Colo. 

Statistics  from  Kitty  Lawder  Stephenson: 
daughter  Jane  Stephenson  Wilson  S.B.  '67  re- 
ceived her  Masters  at  U.N.C.  and  married  in 
'69,  now  teaches  at  Waynesboro  High,  while 
her  husband  attends  U.  Va.  Law  School.  Son 
Sam  married  Dec.  '68  and  gave  them  a  grand- 
daughter in  Nov.  '69;  is  now  at  U.  of  S.  C. 
Law    School.    Nan    is    at   Clemson. 

Our  first-born,  Betty,  is  married  and  teach- 
ing at  a  high  school  in  Charlotte;  son  Jack, 
who  graduated  from  a  computer-programming 
school  in  June,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
with  the  Experiment  in  Internationa!  Living, 
and  is  now  doing  historical  research  while 
looking  for  a  permanent  job.  Our  youngest, 
Sally,  is  taking  courses  at  nearby  Blue  Ridge 
College.  John  and  1  became  deeply  involved 
in  our  country's  first  historical  festival,  which 
will  be  an  annual  affair  each  September. 
Hope   some  of  you   will   attend   sometime. 


Secretary 

Nancy    Pingree    Drake    (Mrs.    Emerson    H.),    175 

Foreside    Rd.,    Falmouth,   Me.    04105 

Fund    Agent 

Brooks     Barnes,     400     Brookline     Ave.,     Boston, 

Mass.    02215 

Sarah  Louise  Adams  Bush  faithfully  made 
her  trek  East  from  Dallas  for  Alumnae  Council. 
The  weekend  was  climaxed  by  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Wailes  College  Center.  Among 
those  fortunate  to  be  there  were  Esther  Jett 
Holland,  Lucy  Kiker  Jones  and  Anne  Noyes 
Awtrey.  A  week  later  Ouija  was  back  again 
for  Parents'  Day  with  senior  Jeanette,  as  was 
Kitty  Doar  Jones  with  her  senior  daughter 
Kathy. 

I  had  the  brief  pleasure  of  meeting  Karen 
Kniskern  White's  daughter-in-law  while  she 
and  Terry  were  stationed  in  Portland  with  the 
Navy.  She  is  a  darling  and  filled  her  days 
with  spot  jobs  on  local  T.  V.  Philip  is  stationed 
at    Fort    Hood    in    Texas. 

Ouija  had  seen  Gloria  Zick  Sigars,  un- 
fortunately not  under  happy  circumstances,  as 
Gloria   was   hospitalized  for  3  weeks  in   Dallas. 

Brooks  Barnes,  our  ever-faithful  nurse,  is 
working  harder  than  ever  at  Childrens  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  She  says  she  gets  more  and 
more  involved  with  the  current  drug  problems 
of  the  young  people.  Although  very  pleased 
and  grateful  for  our  1969-70  44%  class  con- 
tribution to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  she  wishes  we 
had  been  able  to  reach  the  all-Important  50% 
mark. 

I  always  catch  Nancy  Bean  White  at  the 
peak  of  her  political  activities.  Nevertheless, 
she  took  the  time  to  announce  plans  for  pro- 
duction of  husband,  Ted's,  play  in  Princeton 
in  February.  Hey  den  and  David  are  at  Rad- 
cliffe    and    Harvard. 

An  enthusiastic  letter  from  our  new  class 
golf  "pro"  Barbara  Briggs  Quinn  in  La  Jolla. 
Retired  from  church  choir,  Republican  Wo- 
men's Comm.  and  Jr.  League  volunteer  work, 
she  has  become  a  star  on  the  links.  Sporting 
a  10  handicap,  she  plays  on  the  Women's  So. 
Cal.  Golf  Ass'n.  and  in  "invitationals"  all  over 
Southern  Cal.  She  and  her  husband.  Bill,  or- 
ganized and  instructed  their  own  club  Jr. 
golf  program.  Barbie  strongly  promotes  Jr. 
golf  as  one  answer  to  "hippie  iconoclasticism 
and  drugs."  Youngsters  from  15  or  more  na- 
tions all  over  the  world  come  to  join  multi- 
state  American  players  in  San  Diego  County. 
The  officials  (all  women)  are  volunteers  who, 
with  their  industry,  glean  from  the  Andy 
Williams  Invitational,  $25,000  annually.  This 
provides  equipment,  playing  privileges,  etc.  for 
youngsters  unable  to  buy  their  own.  Bill  is 
a  real  estate  broker  and  land  developer  who 
hopes  to  work  into  "planned  residential  dev." 
Their  daughter  Tuck  graduated  from  U.  of 
Cal.  in  '63  with  a  B.S.  in  Soc,  is  now  Ass't 
Administrator  to  the  Head  of  the  Dept.  of 
Public    Works    of    Cal. 

Frances  Simmons  Byerly  and  her  husband 
have  both  resigned  from  their  faculty  positions 
at  the  U.  of  N.  C.  to  move  next  summer  to 
Lewistown,  Mont,  where  Ken  has  a  news- 
paper. 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  I  received  a 
newspaper  clipping  of  Clare  Eager  Matthai, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  Utica.  The  Board  had  received  a  healthy 
check  from  Oneida  County  March  of  Dimes  to 
support  the  birth  defects  evaluation  clinic  op- 
erated  at   the   Center. 
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Mary  Love  Ferguson  Sanders,  Jr.  is  back 
at  SMU  in  Dallas,  studying  anthropology  in 
the    graduate    school. 

Janice  Fitzgerald  Wellons  has  cut  her  piano 
students  to  27  and  still  serves  on  the  state 
board  of  N.  C.  Fed.  of  music  clubs.  Her 
daughter,  Jan,  is  a  senior  engineering  major 
at  Duke,  Margaret  a  soph,  math  major  at 
Salem  and  youngest  daughter  a  jr.  high 
baskeball    player. 

The  Petersmeyers,  Frances  Gregg  and 
Wrede,  packed  more  into  1  year  than  most 
can  In  10.  They  toured  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
had  2  weeks  in  Mexico,  vacationed  on  Shelter 
Island  off  Long  Island,  fished  in  the  Colorado, 
played  golf  in  Ga.  and  spent  Christmas  in 
Jamaica.  Sandwiched  in  was  the  merger  of 
Wrede's  Corinthian  Broadcasting  Corp.  with 
Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Their  children  find  equal- 
ly fascinating  jobs.  Gregg,  a  soph,  at  Harvard, 
assisted  with  the  astronauts'  banquet  in  L.  A., 
and  Susan,  a  graduate  in  English  from  U.  of 
Cal.  at  Berkeley,  had  a  most  rewarding  job 
as  "an  interne"  on  the  White  House  staff, 
followed  by  6  weeks  at  the  Publications 
School    at    Radcliffe. 

Camille  Guyton  Guething,  Ted,  and  their  2 
boys  cruised  the  Maine  Coast,  loved  it 
enough  to  want  to  make  it  a  habit.  Oldest 
daughter,  Stephanie,  had  an  "old-fashioned" 
wedding  in  July  and  is  now  teaching  in  Bire's 
Creek,  N.  C.  Eldest,  Ted,  Jr.,  is  in  Colorado 
and  Carol,  the  youngest,  at  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege. 

Muriel  Grymes  Blumenthal  and  Alex  have 
finished  building  their  house  in  Md.  She  says 
they  spend  as  much  time  in  NYC  as  "pollution 
permits." 

Posey  Haizard  Potter  announces  their  son, 
Al's,  marriage  in  June.  His  bride  is  teaching 
while    Al    finishes    at    Brown. 

Primrose  Johnston  Craven  just  returned  from 
the  West  coast  where  she  was  a  delegate  at 
the  Girl  Scout  Convention.  One  son,  Chris,  is 
a  senior  in  college  in  England  and  Felicity  is 
at    Hollins. 

Prentis  Jones  Hale  has  her  son  back  from 
Viet  Nam  and  discharged  from  the  Marines. 
Twin  son,  Sam,  is  a  jr.  in  Fine  Arts  at  B.  U. 
and  Tom  a  senior  at  Exeter  where  he  com- 
bines pole-vaulting  and  sculpting.  Prentis  con- 
tinues her  job  as  studio  director  of  Recording 
For  the  Blind  in  New  Haven,  while  her  hus- 
band's job  takes  him  all  over  New  England 
as  a   consultant. 

Congratulations  to  Lucy  Kiker  Jones.  She's  a 
grandmother.  She  has  moved  from  New 
Orleans    to    Virginia.    For    keeps— she    hopes. 

Anne  Mitchell  Albyn  has  4  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  at  Indiana  Univ.,  another  at  Ohio 
Univ.  9  yr.  old  Tom  rounds-out  the  family 
picture. 

Margaret  Swindell  Dickerman  keeps  busy 
with  her  daughters'  weddings  and  grand- 
children   beginning    to    appear    on    the    scene. 

The  Angsts,  Weezy  Woodruff  and  John,  are 
happy  as  can  be  in  St.  Louis  and  building  an 
addition  on  their  house.  Chuck  graduated  from 
Princeton  and  is  working  in  NYC.  "Woody" 
is  a  senior  at  Lake  Forest  and  "Weezy"  a 
soph,  at  Mary  Institute.  Weezy  sees  Dottie 
Campbell  Scribner  and  Dottie  Friday,  who 
teaches  school  in  the  lower  grades  of  a 
private    school. 

Polly  Boswell  Fosdick,  in  Madison,  Wis. 
writes,  "We're  like  newly-weds,  no  children, 
no  money."  All  3  in  college  at  once,  son  and 
daughter  at  Univ.  of  Wise,  and  younger  son 
at   Colorado    State. 

To  wind-up  things,  we,  the  Drakes,  have 
moved    1    mile    away    from    our    colonial    house 


of  20  yrs.  residence  into  a  contemporary  house 
on  the  water,  which  Em  and  I  have  spent 
the  last  year  remodelling.  Both  David  and 
Peter  finished  at  U.  Va.  in  June.  David  is  now 
taking  pre-med  sciences  at  the  U.  of  Vermont 
and  Peter  is  teaching  tennis  at  an  indoor 
tennis  center  near  Boston  while  job-hunting 
for  next  fall— perhaps  in  day-school  work. 
Pam  is  a  happy  junior  at  SBC,  House  Pres.  of 
Manson,  and  joining  all  the  wrong  groups — 
Bum  Chums  and  Chung  Mungs.  Jonathan  has 
finished  his  first  fall  term  at  Andover,  very 
enthusiastic  over  not  only  the  superior  faculty 
and   courses,   but  soccer  at  the    Freshman    level. 


Secretary 

Ann    Marshall    Whitley    (Mrs.    Jesse),   7312    High 

Dr.,    Prairie    Village,    Kansas    66208 

Fund   Agent 

Sara     Ann     McMullen     Lindsey     (Mrs.     Douglas), 

6104    Woodmont    Rd.,    Alexandria,    Va.    22307 

As  usual  your  correspondent  has  another 
new  address  for  1 970.  Please  note  above  if 
you  feel  like  communicating.  This  is  move 
if;  22  in  20  years  for  me.  Once  again  I  am 
nailing  up  pictures,  pulling  weeds  from  some- 
one else's  garden  and  daily  groaning  over  a 
predecessor's  taste.  I  spent  10  months  in  the 
Chicago  area,  moving  back  to  Kansas  City  last 
June.  I  attended  several  SBC  meetings  while 
there,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  our  active  alumnae  from  that  area  as 
well    as    students    now    in    college. 

I  talked  with  Shirley  Levis  Johnson  and  Sue 
Morton  Sorenson  who  had  both  moved  from 
the  Chicago  area  but  had  returned.  Shirley 
was  in  Atlanta  and  Sue  in  Dayton.  They  were 
glad  to  be  back  in  "home  territory"  and  were 
involved  in  the  usual  cycle  of  children's  activi- 
ties   and    community    work. 

Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey  says  she  saw 
both  Ginna  Walker  Christian  and  Judy  Burnett 
Halsey  at  a  Conservation  Forum.  Cynthia 
Bemiss  Stuart  is  on  the  State  Commission  in 
Va.  to  found  a  Technological  and  Nature 
Museum.  Ginna  has  a  son  at  Hampden-Sydney 
and  Judy's  Mary  Shaw  is  at  Sweet  Briar  while 
her  eldest  daughter  is  at  Smith.  Peggy 
Robertson  Christian  has  moved  back  to  Rich- 
mond from  Danville  and  Joan  McCoy  Edmonds 
has  returned  to  the  States  from  several  years 
in    Brussels.     She    is    now    in    Sewickly,    Pa. 

Most  of  my  information  seems  to  concern 
our  Virginia  contingent,  no  doubt  because  I 
took  a  lovely  trip  in  August  (college-hopping 
with  my  daughters,  Cindy,  14,  and  Libby,  17, 
with  my  mother  along  as  our  cruise  guide 
and  social  mentor).  Naturally  we  included 
SBC  on  the  list  and  our  visit  on  campus  was 
delightful. 

After  looking  at  10  colleges,  both  of  the 
girls  agreed  that  SBC  cannot  be  touched  for 
its  campus  and  scenic  beauty.  Libby  was  so 
impressed  that  she  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  next  year!  I  saw  many  changes  tak- 
ing place  on  campus.  A  new  College  Center 
was  under  construction  as  well  as  the  new 
Harriet  Rogers  Riding  Center.  The  Riding  Center 
is  on  the  hill  behind  the  Dairy.  It  is  not  quite 
such  a  hill  anymore  as  the  state  highway 
department  kindly  leveled  the  hill  in  return 
for  the  soil  to  use  in  their  grading  for  the 
new  super  highway  that  now  swings  past  the 
main  gate.  I  can  thank  my  old  friend,  Julie 
Mills   Jacobsen    '45,   for    my    tour    of    the    Riding 


Center.  She  was  on  campus  with  a  very  fancy 
Jeep  which  was  imperative  for  negotiating  the 
ruts  past  the  Dairy.  The  old  ruts  will  soon 
be  gone  also  as  a  new  road  is  on  the  blue 
prints. 

I  stopped  in  Richmond  for  a  day  and  called 
Nan  Hart  Stone  who  had  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. Her  son  Alan  is  at  Princeton  and  Bill  is 
at  VPI.  She  tells  me  that  Maria  Gregory  Tabb 
is  handling  her  husband's  insurance  business 
since  his  untimely  death,  and  is  a  past  presi- 
dent  of  the   Colonial    Dames. 

A  call  over  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  found  LaVonne 
Wright  Lebahn  missing  Jimmy,  who  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Drury  College  in  Springfield.  Things 
are  still  peppy  with  Ann,  a  H.S.  junior  and 
Kate,  7th  grade  still  home.  LaVonne  hears 
from  Cecil  Butler  Williams,  who  is  still  in 
Tuscaloosa  and  from  Margaret  Ellen  White 
Van  Buren,  who  has  left  London  and  is  now 
in    Tokyo. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Aimee  Des 
Pland  Gibbons.  She  received  her  B.A.  degree 
in  modern  languages  from  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College  in  Laurinburg,  N.C.,  on  May 
24th  and  did  so  well  she  also  received  "un- 
official" high  honors.  To  encourage  others  to 
go  back  she  says,  "Middle  aged  returnees 
aren't  smarter,  but  we  have  the  built-in  ad- 
vantage of  more  years  experience  with  life, 
and  like  Avis  we  try  harder.  So  give  it  the 
old  school  try  girls!"  Adding  to  her  hectic 
summer,  Aimee's  daughter  Kate  was  married 
in  June  to  a  classmate  from  N.C.  State  where 
they    are    both    still    students. 

Sue  Van  Cleve  Riehl  is  a  grandmother!  This 
is  the  first  grandchild  that  I  know  of  for  our 
class.  If  there  are  any  others  let  me  know 
and  we  will  salute  accordingly.  Also  if  by  an 
off  chance  there  are  any  new  offspring 
among  class  members  before  our  25th,  keep 
me  posted  and  we  will  arrange  a  special 
commendation    service    for    June    of    '72. 


Acting    Secretary 

Barbara     Lasier     Edgerley    (Mrs.    Wm.    M.),     La- 

Moille,    Illinois    61330 

Fund   Agent 

Sally     Anderson     Blalock     (Mrs.     Carlisle),     7011 

Desco    Dr.,    Dallas,    Texas    75225 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  a  substitute 
for  my  roommate  to  write  this  column.  Wing- 
field  Ellis  Parker  died  on  Feb.  28,  1970,  from 
cancer.  I  know  you  would  all  wish  to  extend 
your  sympathy  to  her  husband,  Dick,  and 
family. 

Elizabeth  Brawner  Bingham's  three  boys  keep 
her  busy  den-mothering.  She  reports  all  spare 
time  is  channelled  toward  an  "Art  Goes  to 
School"  project  which  will  be  six  packaged 
slide-lectures  on  Oriental,  Indian,  African, 
European,   American    Indian,   and   American   Art. 

Sue  Lockley  Glad  has  been  busy  renovating 
an  "older"  home,  and  is  still  involved  in  poli- 
tics, school,  Cubs,  church,  and  charitable  volun- 
teer activities— a  trip  to  Hawaii  in  March  was 
a   welcome   respite. 

Audrey  Breitinger  Lauer's  husband  has  been 
Rector  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  since 
Sept.  '68.  She  says,  "Love  living  in  Maine  in 
Camden  by  the  Sea.'  Taking  art  course,  as- 
sisted in  coaching  high  school  hockey  team, 
busy  being  a  clergy  wife,  active  in  AFS."  We 
understand  she  is  active  in  the  local  AAUW, 
garden    club,    and    host    to     many     teenagers— 
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they  have  been  a  half-way  house  (unofficially) 
for  some  of  the  children.  They  have  three 
children;  Pixie  (jr.  in  high  school)  is  interested 
in    Sweet    Briar. 

Barbara  Sue  Bauman  Robinson  is  still  office 
manager  at  Executive  Register  Inc.  in  New 
Canaan  and  loves  her  job.  Jackie  Woods 
Gorman  and  her  family— five  children  from  20 
to  3  years — enjoy  their  vacation  home  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  All  drove  to  a  ranch  in  the 
Wyoming  Tetons  last  summer — six  days  in  a 
car  helps   bridge   the   generation   gap,   she  says. 

Patty  Lynas  Ford  and  family  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  California  mountain  camping. 
Richard,  almost  15,  is  six  feet,  a  freshman  in 
high  school;  Elizabeth,  13,  is  taller  than  Patty; 
Becca,  6th  grade,  is  a  flute  player  and  lover 
of  horses;  husband  Dick  continues  at  St. 
Mark's    in    Santa    Clara. 

Mono  Wilson  Beard,  Will,  and  daughters 
Virginia  and  Barbara  are  enjoying  three  years 
in  Hawaii.  Walt  and  Ruth  Magee  Peterson 
write  son  Charles  is  in  Jr.  High,  Diane  in  1st 
grade,  everyone  "launched"  now.  Osbourne 
and  Kathy  Phinizy  Mackie  have  moved  to 
Martinsville,    Va.,    but    still    miss     Ireland. 

Nancy  Snoke  Garrett's  husband  is  vice-pres. 
of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  NYC.  Nancy 
started  a  "Meals  on  Wheels"  program  in  West- 
field,  N.J.,  in  October  of  1968  to  feed  elderly, 
ill  or  handicapped. 

Terry  Faulkner  Phillips  wrote:  "Out  on  our 
farm  again.  Son,  Charley  (10)  is  driving  tractor 
and  helping  Dad  with  farm  work.  Terry  (14) 
and  her  horse,  Rebel,  have  been  In  quite  a  few 
horse  shows  and  have  done  well.  My  pig  had 
9  piglets.  Charley's  cow  had  a  calf  (2nd 
member  of  Wes's  beef  herd!)  and  C's  cat  had 
kittens!" 

Our  sympathy  is  belatedly  extended  to  Jo- 
anne Williams  Ray  on  the  sudden  death  of 
her    husband,   Jimmy,    a    year   ago   June. 

Our  family  had  a  good  trip  to  Denver  and 
environs  this  summer,  col  lege- looking  for 
David,  junior  in  high  school;  Barbie  is  a  soph- 
omore,  Melinda    in   8th   grade. 

This  June — 1971  — is  our  20th  reunion,  so 
mark  your  calendars  and  come  back  to  the 
Patch.  These  past  five  years  have  brought 
many    changes;   you'll    want   to   see   for   yourself. 


Secretary 

Nancy   Douthat   Goss   (Mrs.    Lane   W.)   5  Metcalf 

St.,   Worcester,   Mass.   01609 

Fund    Agent 

Ruth     Campbell    VanDerpoel     (Mrs.    Charles     K.) 

15   Lynnfield    Dr.,   Morristown,    N.   J.    07960 

Greetings  from  your  new  class  secretary, 
who  has  always  thought  Jane  Feltus  Welch's 
act  was  a  tough  one  to  follow.  I'll  try  to  keep 
up  her  good  example  only  In  writing  class 
notes — her  theatrical  endeavors  are  something 
else.  She's  worked  professionally  in  Louisville, 
had  an  audition  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  hopes 
to  do  a  show  a  year  in  companies  in  her 
geographic  area.  She  also  manages  to  juggle 
the  usual  domestic  demands  of  a  husband  and 
three    children    and    look    just    the    same. 

In  fact,  the  15  of  us  who  came  to  our  15th 
reunion  looked  remarkably  the  same  as  we 
did  years  ago  at  SBC  (says  your  grey-haired 
secretary)  and  enjoyed  tremendously  seeing 
each  other  and  the  college  and  all  that's  going 
on  there.  We  all  loved  Nancy  Anderson  Shep- 
herd's   well-done    scrapbook.    Manda    McThenia 


lodice  came  from  Rochester,  Mich,  where  her 
husband  is  a  college  professor  and  she  tends 
their  7  and  3 -year  old  boys  and  works  on 
preserving  historic  sites  in  the  area.  From 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  came  Elise  Wachenfeld  de 
Papp,  who  combines  being  mother  of  three 
and  being  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
the  Univ.  of  Rochester  Med.  School.  Babs 
Garforth  Jackson  and  Frances  Bell  Shepherd 
came  from  Birmingham.  Sandy  Rhodes  Carlen 
came  from  Salem,  Va.,  in  a  camper-van.  Betty 
Byrne  Gill  Chaney  is  a  school  volunteer  and 
a  busy  church  worker.  From  Richmond  came 
Phyllis  Joyner,  a  corporation  lawyer  and  Pam 
Compton  Ware  who  is  kept  busy  by  three 
boys,  a  physician's  erratic  schedule  and  by 
being  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  James 
Church.  Another  church  and  political  worker 
is  Pat  Smith  Ticer  in  Alexandria,  Va.  where 
Shirley  Sutliff  Cooper,  and  husband  Tom  and 
three  children  have  moved  to  a  great  roomy 
house  with  a  view  of  the  Potomac.  Anne 
Williams  Manchester  and  I  came  to  SBC  by 
way  of  Alexandria — we  drove  with  our  re- 
spective 4-year  olds  from  Massachusetts  to 
dump  the  children  on  grandmothers  while  we 
reunioned. 

Susan  Seward  Vick  has  two  girls  Brownie 
age,  and  two  older  boys— one  at  UVa.  This 
is  a  distinction  now  shared  by  Catherine  Cage 
Bruns.  Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel  added  to 
her  duties  as  nursery  school  teacher,  den 
mother  and  board  member  of  the  Beard 
School,  the  job  of  Class  Fund  Agent.  Do  make 
her  job  (and  mine)  easier  by  sending  in  your 
gift  soon  and  adding  notes  for  class  news  on 
the  flap  of  your  envelope. 
NEWER   NEWS   OF   NOTE: 

Vida  and  Harry  Stringer  report  they  are 
the  joyous  parents  of  Geoya  Radin  Stringer, 
who   arrived    August   31,    1970. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.  Ren  is  Siner  Pa  ton,  on 
Feb.  11,  became  the  surprised  mother  of  twin 
girls — (Catherine  and  Sarah.  She  says  there 
was  no  hint  there  would  be  two.  Her  older 
children  are  Re  nee  14,  Betsy  13,  and  Polly  5. 
It  seems  some  arrangement  could  be  worked 
out  with  Sally  Oberlin  Stevens,  mother  of  5 
boys.  That's  the  third  set  of  twins,  according 
to  class  scrapbooks — Nancy  McCray  Gamble 
has  boys  and  Jane  Lindsey  Riddel I  also  has 
girls.  Jan.  24,  1970  Catherine  Cage  Mooney 
became  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Bruns  (no  relation  to 
Chase  Lane  Bruns — but  it  does  seem  amazing 
for  roommates!)  Our  class  banker  in  this  trans- 
action acquired  stepson  Peter  at  the  Univ. 
and  stepdaughter  Peyton,  age  14,  a  farm  not 
too  far  from  SBC,  and  she  already  has  son 
Michael  age  10  and  her  job  as  Co-chm. 
Women's  Banking  Dept.  of  the  River  Oaks  Bank 
and    Trust. 

Mitzi  Streit  Halla  writes  from  Teheran  that 
they  have  had  visits  from  both  families,  have 
made  trips  to  Afghanistan  and  Greece,  and 
shorter  ones  in  Iran  and  have  their  boys,  ages 
5  and  7,  in  school  with  children  from  30 
different   countries. 

Ginger  Finch  is  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in 
biology  and  living  in  the  wild  on  a  research 
project  at  the  Univ.  of  Nairobi,  Kenya!  Liz 
Rector  Keener,  husband,  and  son  Ross,  age  8, 
are  in  Bangkok,  Thailand  with  the  Army  and 
are  enjoying  it  immensely,  hoping  to  see  a 
lot  of   the   Orient   before   they    return    in    1971. 

Clara  Pfeiffer  Rodes'  address  Is  Brussels, 
Belgium — does  anyone  know  more  news  than 
that? 

If  this  is  a  dull,  wintery  day  and  the  far- 
thest you've  been  in  weeks  is  the  grocery 
store,  you're  really  in  the  majority— don't  let 
all    these    reports    of    exotic    spots    get    to    you. 


We  have  as  many  Cub  and  Brownie  leaders 
as  we  do  world  travellers.  What's  hard  to 
take  is  those  who  do  both!  Charlotte  Taylor 
Miller  is  Pres.  of  Nightingale-Bamford  School 
Alumnae  Assn.,  also  is  on  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  a  brownie  leader  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  Docent  Committee  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  and  last  year  travelled  to 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  Kenya.  5usan 
Seward  and  Clyde  Vick  were  in  the  Near 
East  last  winter— in  Egypt  with  armed  guards 
on   street  corners  and  also  in  Greece. 

Phyl  Herndon  divides  time  between  Spring- 
field, III.  and  St.  Louis,  but  wasn't  at  reunion 
because  she  was  in  Romania  with  friends 
making  travel  films  and  then  went  to  England 
and  to  Ascot.  The  Gosses  went  to  England  in 
1970,  too,  but  it  doesn't  sound  terribly  exotic, 
especially  with  boys  8  and  10.  They  were  lots 
of  fun  and  Woody  and  I  loved  seeing  things 
we  hadn't  seen  in  10  years.  We  have  8  class- 
mates in  Calif.,  all  of  whom  started  life 
somewhere  else.  Joan  Kells  Cook  writes:  "At 
last  we  bought  our  first  house  in  California, 
a  few  blocks  from  the  ocean.  Duncan  is  an 
advisor  to  Army  Reserves  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
big   city's   a   change  for   us,   but  we   like   it." 

Bar  Plamp  and  George  Hunt  and  three 
children  have  moved  to  Salinas,  Calif,  where 
George   is   now    rector  of   St.    Paul's   Church. 

Keep  those  cards,  checks  and  letters  coming 
in,    and    we'll    have    a    newsletter    in    May. 


Secretary 

Judy    Sorley   Chalmers    (Mrs.    Douglas    A.    S.)    29 
Marion   Ave.,   Short   Hills,   N.   J. 
Fund    Agent 

Ann    Eagles    Carrel!    (Mrs.    William),    605    Wat- 
age    Dr.,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Marriage 
Ann    Pegram    Lyle   to    Byron    Harris,   Nov.,    1969. 

Births 
To   Caroline   Blake   Whitney,   3rd   child,   3rd   son, 

Dec.    24,    1968. 
To    Erna    Arnold    Westwig,    2nd    child,    1st    son, 

Erik,   Sept.,    1969. 
To   Jini    Jones   Dyer,   3rd    child,    1st    son,    Richard 

Hemenway    III    ("Rusty")   Oct.    15,    1969. 
To      Sallie      Armfield      McMillion,      a      daughter, 

Mary    Evans,    Nov.    11,    1969. 
To     Dede     U)f     Mayer,     2nd     child,     2nd     son, 

Thomas    Shannon,   Jan.    17,    1970. 
To    Judy    Sorley    Chalmers,    3rd    child,    2nd    son, 

Christopher  John    Merrow,   March    1,    1970. 

I  write  this  having  just  returned  from  3 
glorious  days  at  Sweet  Briar — an  opportunity 
in  the  fall  that  can  only  be  likened  to  a 
transfusion.  The  occasion  was  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil—a special  one  at  that— for  it  included  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Wailes  College  Center, 
an  absolutely  gorgeous  and  thrilling  addition 
to  the  campus.  Chips  Chao  Pat  ('57)  and  I 
flew  down  from  N.  J.  and  were  met  at  the 
Lynchburg  airport  by  Snowdon  Durham  Tyler. 
Snowdon,  looking  great  and  her  usual  fun 
self,  was  full  of  news  of  her  3-week  trip  last 
spring  to  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  to  visit  her 
sister,  Louise  Durham  Purvis  ('61 ).  Barbie 
Sampson  Borsch,  who  was  also  at  Sweet 
Briar  (as  Chairman  of  the  alumnae  In  Region 
VII),  has  been  traveling,  too.  Her  husband 
Fred,  a  professor  of  the  New  Testament,  spent 
the  summer  studying  in  Germany,  so  Barbie 
took  their  3  sons  and  went  to  England — 
London,    Peterborough    and    Birmingham.    While 
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at  SBC,  Barbie  and  I  phoned  Tabb  Thornton 
Farinholt.  Tabb  keeps  busy  these  days  teach- 
ing 11th  grade  English  and  history  at  the 
Hampton  Rhodes  Academy  near  Gloucester, 
Va.  She  and  Blair  are  settled  in  their  new 
home  on  the  water.  Also  at  SBC  for  a  day  was 
Betsy  Duke  Seaman.  Betsy,  Barbie,  Snowdon 
and  I  had  great  fun  plotting  future  oppor- 
tunities for  alumnae  to  visit  SBC  with  their 
families — perhaps  for  Dr.  Edwards'  week- long 
ecology  course  in  the  summer.  Can  you  think 
of  anything  more  delightful  than  living  on 
campus,  turning  your  children  loose  in  the 
dells,  having  organized  activities  for  the 
children  and  a  stimulating  contemporary 
course  for  yourself — all  in  a  week  in  say  late 
June?    RSVP    if   it   appeals! 

Barbie  caught  us  up  on  some  of  our  Chicago 
area  classmates.  She  sees  quite  a  bit  of 
Sally  Mayfield  Schreiner,  whose  husband  is 
principal  of  the  Glenbrook  South  High  School 
in  Glenview,  111.  She  also  sees  Ginny  Merchant 
Noyes  who  has  3  children,  is  quite  active  in 
the  Jr.  League,  and  evidently  is  a  great 
gourmet  cook!  Ginny  gave  a  welcoming 
luncheon  for  Gay  Hart  Gaines  who  moved 
with  husband,  Stanley,  and  4  children  from 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  to  a  country  home  in  the 
Chicago  area  in  Aug.  of  '69.  Also  there  was 
Pat  Davis  Sutker  whom  Barbie  had  bumped 
into  when  both  were  vacationing  with  their 
families  in  Rockford,  III.  Pat  is  very  active  in 
the   League  of  Women   Voters. 

From  Argentina  comes  word  from  Caroline 
Blake  Whitney.  With  3  sons  she  still  finds 
time  to  organize  study  groups  for  the  Uni- 
versity Women's  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  is 
active  in  a  garden  club,  studies  painting 
ceramics,  plays  tennis  and  rides!  The  latter, 
she  says,  is  mostly  an  excuse  to  accompany 
her  husband  when  he  plays  polo.  Ann  Peg- 
ram  Harris  writes  that  she  and  Byron  mar- 
ried in  Nov.  '69  and  added  Byron's  6  year 
old  son  to  her  "small  army."  Her  son  Jack,  12, 
was  injured  by  a  car  last  year  but  has  fully 
recovered.  Elizabeth  Johnston  Lipscomb  was 
disappointed  to  miss  1  Oth  reunion,  but  her 
2  small  sons  chose  that  week  to  come  down 
with  mumps!  Elizabeth  teaches  1  class  at  the 
new  Va.  Highlands  Community  College  while 
her  husband  Lloyd  has  2  congregations  and 
is  active  on  the  board  of  the  local  OEO 
Community  Action  Agency.  Ann  Eagles  Carrel! 
is  active  on  the  boards  of  her  church,  the 
Louisville  Orchestra's  Women's  Ass'n  and  the 
younger  Woman's  Club  of  Louisville.  Her  son, 
Bill,  is  2. 

Connie  Fitzgerald  Lange's  husband  Dick 
continues  as  General  Counsel  to  Mohasco  In- 
dustries in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Connie's  3rd 
grade  son  and  twins  in  nursery  school  keep 
her  busy,  but  she  is  also  Recording  Sec'y  of 
the  Jr.  League.  Anne  Wimbish  Kasanin  writes 
from  Calif,  that  they  traveled  to  Greece  in 
'68  and  in  the  summer  of  '69  to  the  island  of 
Maui  in  Hawaii  where  they  are  part  owners 
of  a  beach  front  apartment.  Betsy  Salisbury 
Creekmore  and  Wade  have  returned  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  after  10  years.  Wade  practices  law 
with  his  brother,  and  the  Creekmores  have  3 
daughters,    9,    6    and    2. 

Martha  Burnet  Carlisle  and  husband  took 
Robby,  10,  and  Burnet,  7,  on  the  "see  your 
Nation's  Capital"  tour  recently.  They  later 
visited  in  Spartanburg  with  Prudy  Sandifer 
Scott  who,  Martha  says,  has  2  adopted  boys 
and  is  awaiting  a  3rd.  Surrounded  by  animals 
is  Patsy  Bulkley  O'Brien:  4  dogs,  1  cat,  1 
pony,    etc.!    Patsy    mentions    that    Dave    is    start- 


ing a  boat  chartering  business— "so  come  sail- 
ing!" 

From  Mobile,  Ala.,  Ann  Hearin  reports  much 
gardening,  lots  of  golfing,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, and  much  jaunting  to  far  spots  in  the 
county  on  Jr.  League  work.  She  is  also  Pres. 
of  the  Lake  wood  Women's  Ass'n.  We  have 
lots  of  boating  enthusiasts,  it  seems.  AH  Wood 
Thompson  and  husband  filled  their  summer 
with  sailboat  racing,  tennis  and  swimming. 
Ali  has  been  taking  jewelry  lessons,  giving 
guitar  lessons,  and  her  family  served  as  a 
host  family  for  an  Egyptian  couple  this  year, 
as  well  as  having  a  French  girl  visit  for  2 
months. 

July  '69  saw  Elsie  Prichard  Carter  and  Billy 
complete  residency  and  move  to  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  where  Billy  has  entered  private  prac- 
tice in  internal  medicine  and  cardiology.  Elsie 
and  Billy  bought  a  large  old  stone  house  and 
were  calmly  settling  in  with  their  4  little  ones 
when  I  talked  to  her  the  day  after  they 
moved.  From  Norfolk  Liz  Chambers  Burgess 
writes  that  Chuck  has  left  teaching  at  Old 
Dominion  College  to  become  their  first  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Liz  keeps  busy  with 
Beth,  3,  and  Charles,  1,  lots  of  theater  work 
and  their  new  home.  From  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Virginia  Ramsey  Easton  writes  that  she  is 
studying  for  her  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  an 
admirable  undertaking  for  someone  with  2 
small    daughters    (Debby   is    10,   Wynne,   7). 

I  had  a  lovely  note  from  Kathy  Tyler 
Sheldon  in  May.  She  and  John  were  anticipat- 
ing a  trip  to  England  and  possibly  Portugal 
in  August,  after  which  John  was  to  return  to 
his  rural  general  practice  in  Newfoundland. 
The  past  year  he  had  returned  for  a  year  of 
residency  in  St.  John's  where,  Kathy  says, 
they   had  a   taste  of  "civilized   (?)   urban   life." 

Dede  Ulf  Mayer,  Hank,  and  sons  Hank,  3, 
and  baby  Tommy  are  settled  in  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio.  Vat  Stoddard  Loring  and  Steve 
have  recently  bought  a  new  home  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  Doug  and  I  had  a  nice 
visit  with  them  in  June  while  Doug  attended 
a  medical  meeting  in  Boston.  Last  week  I  had 
lunch  with  Fleming  Parker  Rutledge  in  N.  Y. 
Fleming,  who  looks  more  glamorous  than  ever, 
has  Just  completed  a  most  conscientious  stint 
as  Sec'y  of  the  Alumnae  Ass'n.  Fleming  is 
looking  forward  to  a  trip  to  France  with  her 
mother  next   spring. 

In  Philadelphia  are  Jini  Jones  Dyer  and  her 
husband  Rick.  Rick  Is  completing  his  residency 
in  orthopedic  surgery  at  Jefferson  Hospital, 
following  3  years  at  the  U.  of  Penna.  hospital. 
He  has  invented  a  device  known  as  an  auto- 
transfusor,  and  it  sounds  like  a  major  medical 
innovation!  Jini  says  they  took  Heather,  7, 
Amy,  5,  and  baby  son,  Rusty,  camping  on 
Cape  Cod  last  summer,  and  Sandy  LaStaiti 
MacDonald,  her  husband  and  4  children  met 
them  there  in  their  VW  mini-bus.  Jini  had 
also  had  a  visit  last  summer  from  Erna  Arnold 
West  wig  and  her  2  children.  Jini  and  Rick 
are  going  to  the  orthopedic  Academy  meet- 
ings in  San  Francisco  next  March,  and  Doug 
and  I  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  them 
there.  The  combination  of  a  new  baby  and 
teaching  grammar  school  Spanish  is  keeping 
me  busy  this  year.  Please  write  in  your  news! 
Some   of   you    have    been    silent   too    long. 

Finally,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  extend  to  the  family  of  Houston  Andrews 
Kilby  our  most  personal  and  deep  sympathy. 
It  was  with  tremendous  sadness  that  we 
learned  of  her  death  at  such  a  rich  time  of 
life. 


Secretary 

Virginia    Cates    Mitchell    (Mrs.    Edward    C,    Jr.), 

1620    Brawley   Way,    NE,  Atlanta,   Ga.   30319 

Fund   Agent 

Lucy     Otis     Anderson     (Mrs.     David,     111),     4820 

Montclair    Ave.,    Charlotte,    N.C.    28211 

Marriages 
Julia    Fort    to    Robert    Witherspoon    Lowe,    Jr. 

Births 
Judy    Alspaugh     Harrison— Carrie    Elizabeth 

Dec.    1,    1969 
Vicki      Anderson      Breen— Kate      Elizabeth,      4th 

child,     1st    girl,    Jan.     1970 
Pat    Calkins    Wilder— Alan    Matthew 

March    27,    1970 
Ginger  Cates   Mitchell— Amanda    Kohl,   2nd   girl, 

Jan.   22,   1970 
Heidi     Dillingham     Waterhouse— 3rd     child,     1st 

girl,    August    1970 
Ann   Fletcher  Griffin— Jill    Laura,  Sept.   29,    1970 
Lucetta    Gardner  Grummon— Robert   Auchincloss, 

Jr.,  Aug.   2,    1970 
Lee    Kucewicz    Parham— Robert    Newsome,    2nd 

boy,   Sept.    14,    9169 
Lucy   Boyd   Lemon    Edmunds— Hugh   Garland,   HI, 

April    8,    1970 
Chenault   McClure   Conway— 2nd   child,    1st   boy, 

Stuart    Lyne,    June    1 970 
Nancy    Roberts    Pope— John    Pinckney,    Jan.    21 

The  fact  that  we  can  publish  our  news  only 
once  a  year  necessarily  makes  much  of  it  out- 
dated and  redundant  to  many  of  you.  How- 
ever, I,  for  one,  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  all 
the  news  you  have  shared  and  pass  it  along 
with  the  hope  that  you  will,  too.  It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  how  spread  out  (geogra- 
phically) the  class  is  and  at  the  same  time 
how  many  have  come  to  congregate  in  one  of 
several  areas.  So  literally  from  Maine  to 
California    I    report. 

Jane  Yardley  Page  is  settled  on  a  120  acre 
farm  in  an  old  log  cabin  near  Caribou,  Maine, 
where  Rob  is  practicing  law.  In  another  part 
of  the  state,  Lisbon  Falls,  is  Leonora  Wikswo 
Pescosolido,  whose  husband  is  president  of  a 
fuel  oil  company.  She  has  2  children,  ages  4 
and    2,   and    has    resumed    her    piano    study. 

Ann  Funkhouser  Strife  is  in  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
with  her  men  (2  boys,  5  and  3)  and  partaking 
in  a  lecture  series  on  18th-19th  century  cabinet 
making  as  well  as  playing  hostess  at  a  re- 
stored 18th  century  tavern.  She  often  sees 
Heidi  Dillingham  Waterhouse  and  Barbie 
Rockefeller  Bartlett,  who  is  working  part  time 
doing  programming  and  systems  work  in 
NYC.  Barbie  and  her  husband  had  a  marvel- 
ous trip  to  Scandinavia  where  they  watched 
the  moon  landing  in  Danish.  Barbie's  Chap- 
paqua  neighbor  Robin  Harris  Russell  is  busy 
with  her  2  boys,  David  (3),  Christopher  (1), 
working  as  a  cataloger  for  a  private  art 
collection,  as  a  guide  at  Caramoor,  and  sing- 
ing with  a  group  in  Irving  ton.  Her  husband 
is  with  International  Paper  Co.  Nancy  Mc- 
Dowell Fairbanks  has  just  moved  into  the 
New  England  area  after  leaving  Berkeley. 
She  and  family  stopped  en  route  in  Atlanta 
to  visit  Sarah  Hitch  Hill.  They  are  now  in 
Storrs,  Conn.,  where  Hap  is  on  the  faculty  at 
the  U.  of  Conn.  Sarah  is  buried  in  work  this 
year  as  overall  chairman  of  the  Jr.  League's 
Metropolitan  Opera  project.  Another  transient 
is  Anne  Carter  Brothers  who  has  settled  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  while  John  does  his  stint 
with  the  Navy  on  the  orthopedic  staff  at 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  They  love  the  area 
and  are  already  bitten  by  the  sailing  bug. 
Although     Lyn     Clark     Pegg     is     still     living     in 
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Simsbury,  Conn.,  her  husband  is  now  at 
Hartford  Seminary  where  he  is  working  on  a 
graduate  degree  in  religious  education.  In  the 
fall  the  Peggs  went  to  visit  Mary  Groetzinger 
Heard  in  her  new  home  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Mary  has  enrolled  at  Simmons  Library  Science 
School  with  the  idea  that  if  she  takes  at  least 
one  course  per  semester  she  will  get  a  master's 
in    6    years! 

Carolyn  Eggleston  Cone  is  living  in  NYC  as 
is  Sallie  Yon  Williams.  Sallie  is  managing 
editor  of  Forbes  Magazine's  Restaurant  Guide: 
"Spend  my  evenings  reviewing  restaurants  and 
my  days  recovering  from  acute  indigestion." 
She  says  she  sometimes  sees  Julie  Arnold  who 
still  keeps  a  NYC  address  but  is  usually  off 
globe-trotting    for    Pan    Am. 

Jean  Meyer  Aloe  had  lots  of  news  to  offer: 
her  husband  is  now  head  of  Dunhill  Personnel 
of  White  Plains  and  they  live  in  Scarsdale. 
She  is  working  as  a  systems  analyst  for 
American  Can  Co.  and  as  part-time  book- 
keeper for  him.  In  rare  leisure  moments  they 
are  off  to  Vermont  skiing.  She  said  Marilyn 
Mitchell  Sweeney  has  2  girls  and  Angie  Casella 
Fontana  3;  also  reports  that  Becky  Patton 
Hoa gland  has  moved  to  Chatham,  N.J.,  and 
Chris  Devol  Wardlow  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  where 
her    husband    is    with    I.T.T.    Data    Services. 

Betsy  Beale  Grove  is  a  busy  gal  these  days 
helping  husband  Bill  in  law  school,  touring  on 
the  dog  show  circuit  with  her  menagerie,  as 
well  as  running  a  gift  shop,  called  The  Blue 
Pigtail,  in  a  Richmond  antique  store.  Nancy 
Roberts  Pope  will  remain  in  Charlottesville  til 
July  when  Jim  finishes  his  residency  in  surgery 
and  then  go  where  the  Army  beckons.  Another 
awaiting  Uncle  Sam's  call  is  Punch  Harris 
Wray.  Linton  is  presently  on  a  research  fel- 
lowship in  metabolism  at  Barnes  in  St.  Louis, 
but  they  will  be  moving  in  July  also.  Rinda 
King  de  Beck  is  now  in  Roanoke  where  Tom 
is  in  private  practice  as  a  neurologist.  Her  3 
children,  Laurin  (6),  Karla  (3),  Christian  (1) 
leave  little  time  for  the  exotic  or  exciting!  On 
the  other  hand,  Lisa  Wood  Franklin  says  she 
feels  so  "free"  with  her  2  now  in  school  that 
she's  contemplating  the  student  role  once 
again    herself. 

One  still  cracking  the  books  is  Joanie  New- 
hall  who  is  in  her  2nd  year  of  graduate  work 
at  Bryn  Mawr.  Another  is  Penny  Pamplin 
Reeves  who  is  hard  at  work  on  her  M.A. 
thesis  on  Andrew  Marvell.  Betsy  Parker  Mc- 
Coll  kept  fit  during  the  summer  playing  in 
tennis  tournaments  and  is  now  back  in  the 
classroom  at  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  teaching 
American  lit.  She  and  her  husband  (a  vice- 
pres.  at  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank)  spend 
weekends  working  on  their  new  home  across 
the    river    in    Mt.    Pleasant. 

Cecil  Collins  Scanlan  has  moved  back  to  the 
D.C.  area  since  Bill  returned  from  Vietnam  and 
is  finishing  work  on  his  M.A.  in  tax  law  at 
George  Washington  U.  Lucy  Boyd  Lemon  Ed- 
munds looks  forward  to  seeing  class  visitors 
at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.,  and  did  have  a 
fun  visit  with  Lucy  Otis  Anderson  when  she 
was  there  on  a  convention.  Meanwhile,  she  is 
sewing,  Jr.  Leaguing,  and  playing  tennis.  Be- 
sides conventions  Lucy  and  David  took  a  de- 
lightful trip  to  Paris,  Rome,  and  London  (where 
they  'rendez-voused'  with  Barbara  Sullivan 
Wanna  maker  who  is  now  living  there),  and 
then  it  was  back  to  business  at  the  bank  in 
Charlotte.  Lucy  is  marketing  officer,  and  among 
her  more  recent  responsibilities  was  the  public 
promotion  of  candidates  in  the  election  cam- 
paign— a  job  which  entailed  caring  for  a  live 
elephant  and  donkey!  One  very  interesting 
note    came    from    Tempe    Parker's    mother    who 


wrote  to  me  about  the  corporation  (Con- 
temporary Publicity,  Inc.)  Tempe  and  a  friend 
have  formed  in  NYC  to  publicize  motion  pic- 
tures. Apparently  she  is  working  quite  hard 
but    is    having    great    success. 

It  seems  the  biggest  reunion  of  our  class  to 
date  was  at  Julia  Fort  Lowe's  wedding  last 
summer.  Among  those  attending  were  Laura 
Lee  Brown  Deters,  Betty  Noland  Caravati, 
Mary  Trabue  Meyer,  Randy  Kendig,  Jessica 
Bemis  Ward,  and  Nerissa  vomBaur  Walker. 
And  from  all  gleaned  it  was  a  most  elegant 
affair. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  we  heard  from 
Vicki  Anderson  Breen.  After  Gene  played  pro 
football  for  5  years,  he  coached  at  a  college 
for  a  year,  and  is  now  working  in  sales  for 
an  athletic  shoe  company.  They  and  their  4 
children  are  still  living  in  Pittsburgh.  Lucetta 
Gardner  Grummon  is  now  in  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio.  Robert  is  a  "Special  Fellow"  in  surgery 
at  a  Cleveland  clinic  and  in  July  will  go  into 
private  practice.  Nancy  Wood  is  finding  the 
campus  life  pretty  stimulating  these  days  and 
loves  her  work  with  the  University  Christian 
Movement  (Protestant  Campus  Ministry)  at  Case 
Western    Reserve. 

Lots  of  news  from  Texas  too.  A I  lie  Stem- 
mons  is  still  hard  at  work  at  the  Dallas  Ap- 
parel Mart,  ran  a  restaurant  at  the  State  Fair, 
and  enjoyed  a  visit  with  Lee  Kucewicz  Parham 
and  family.  Lynn  Carol  Blau  moved  to  Austin 
last  summer  when  Jeff  finished  a  radiology 
residency  at  Yale.  He  is  now  serving  2  years 
with  the  Air  Force  at  Bergstrom  AFB.  She  gets 
a  chance  to  see  Marta  Sweet  Colangelo  who 
has  recently  bought  a  new  home  in  San 
Antonio.  Marta's  little  girl,  Catherine,  is  now 
a  year  old.  And  in  Houston,  Carol  Childress 
Finlay  is  the  ambitious  directress  of  a  Montes- 
sori  school.  She  and  Robert  (who  finished  law 
school  in  Dec.)  spent  over  2  months  touring 
Scandinavia,   Britain,   and    France   with    SERUAS. 

Speaking  of  exotic  travels,  Doris  Chu  Yeko 
plans  a  trip  to  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  and  Hawaii 
with  intermediary  stops  in  some  of  our  Western 
cities.  Last  year  she  went  to  Canada  twice  in 
connection  with  her  work  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  3  different  companies. 
And  Nancy  Dixon  and  Betty  Stanly  had  an 
adventurous  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  summer 
— bringing  back  all  sorts  of  baubles  and  beads. 
Susan  Scott  Noell  is  excitedly  anticipating  the 
trip  to  Europe  she  and  Jerry  plan  for  this 
spring.  Before  departure  Susie  stays  busy  as 
a  translator  for  social  workers  in  a  Puerto 
Rican  housing  project,  Jr.  League  work,  and 
mother   to    Lisa    (6)   and    Jay    (2). 

After  moving  from  NYC  two  years  ago  Joy 
Berguido  Davis  is  happily  settled  in  California 
where  Keith  is  part  owner  of  a  computer  ser- 
vice company  in  San  Francisco  and  for  which 
she  does  part-time  programming.  They  have 
2  girls,  Pamela  (3)  and  Sandra  (2).  And  way 
up  in  Seattle  is  Anne  Leavell  Reynolds  tutoring 
minority  students  at  Seattle  U.  while  Herbert 
finishes  his  training  this  year  at  a  hospital 
there. 

We,  ourselves,  have  done  some  cross-country 
moving.  Mitch  finished  work  on  his  MBA  and 
we  sadly  departed  Colorado  in  early  '70  (one 
week  after  Mandy's  birth!),  came  back  to 
Atlanta  where  we  are  madly  getting  settled 
into  a  new  home  and  my  husband  is  working 
as  an  investment  analyst  and  portfolio  man- 
ager for  a  bank.  As  a  diversion  from  the 
household  routine  I'm  taking  6th  graders  on 
tours  of  the  museum.  It's  nice  to  be  back 
South  and  have  the  chance  to  see  lots  of 
alumnae  living  here.  Sue  Jones  has  recently 
moved    here    from    Boston    and    is    working    for 


the  head  of  the  computer  center  at  Ga.  State 
U.  Judy  Johnson  Varn  is  getting  settled  into 
a  new  home  too,  and  as  chairman  of  the  bulb 
project,    is    making    great    plans    to    put    Atlanta 

top    in    sales. 


Secretary 

Carroll    Randolph    Barr    (Mrs.    Michael),    Powha- 
tan,  Va.   23139 
Fund  Agents 

Randy   Brown   Sebren    (Mrs.   Herbert,   Jr.),   8707 
Claymont    Dr.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Ann     Kern,     9879    Webbs     Chapel     Rd.,     Dallas, 
Tex.   75220 

Engagements 
Jill   Berguido  to  John   K.  Clement,   III 
Lyn    Milton    to    Kinson    Goodhue    Walker 

Marriages 

Mary    Gillespie    to    Alexander    Monroe,    August 
29. 

Polly   Eells   to   Peter  Arthur  Schade,  June    13. 

Elite   Belle   Spivey  to   Jim   Decker,   August   1. 

Page    Munroe    to    John    Frank    Renger,    Jr.    Oc- 
tober   17. 

Baird    Shinberger    to    William    H.    Bell,    Jr.,    July 
25. 

Births 

Connie    Crosby    Glass    to    Bill    and    Janie    Will- 

ingham   Glass,   Sept.   25. 
Caroline    Dunlap    Morton    to    Lisa    Harvey    and 

Johb    Morton,    III,   October   31,    1969. 
William     Lithgow     Devens     to     Billy     and     Bobo 

Covington    Devens,   March   28. 
Tyler    Wellford    Perrin    to    Bill    and    Sue    Morck 

Perrin,   Jan.    6. 
Lisa   Wldmer  to   Kemble   and    Ellen   Kelley  Wid- 

ner 
Robert    Kim    Bingham    to    Kim    and    Anne    Carr 

Bingham,    April    10,    1970. 
Bonnie    Sue    Speary    to    William    and    Judy    Hay 

Speary,   July    10,    1969. 
Anne   Carter   Story   to   Charles   and    Clay    Black- 
well    Story,   July    6. 
Margaret     Fisher     Brown     to     Hill     and     Peggy 

Kennedy    Brown,   March    20. 
Walter    Mapp     Young     to     Dick     and     Margaret 

Mapp   Young,   Oct.   22. 
David     Soriero     Galbreath     to     Bill     and     Susan 

Soriero    Galbreath,   Feb.    16. 
Spencer    Wells     to     Mandy     Mitchell     and     Dick 

Wells. 
Ellen    "Molly"    Rives    McDow    to    William    and 

Anne   Mertins   McDow. 

Boston  area:  Peggy  Minis  Jerome  and  Brian 
are  off  to  Ethiopia  on  a  business  trip.  Peggy 
wrote  that  Janie  Hansford  is  still  at  Poloroid 
and  that  Kathy  Kelety  is  about  to  change 
jobs  and  give  up  all  that  travelling.  Anne 
Carr  Bingham  wrote  that  Kim  joined  the 
Mass.  Bar  in  May  1969  and  is  currently  clerk- 
ing at  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Alexandra 
started  pre- kindergarten;  Robert  Kim,  Jr.  is 
into  everything  at  home.  Maggie  Millar  and 
Judi  Ben  sen  are  sharing  an  apartment  on  a 
lake  in  Arlington.  Maggie  is  with  John  Han- 
cock but  was  in  Britain  for  the  month  of  Nov. 
Judi  works  as  a  merchandise  assistant  for 
Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  She  is  one  of  4  women  in 
management  out  of  6,000  employees.  Between 
Judi  and  Maggie  we  have  news  that  Ginny 
Young  is  in  computers  with  John  Hancock. 
Are  Peggy  Schultz  and  husband  Antonio  Graz- 
iano  in  Del.  Barbie  Cochrane  reported  in 
from  North  Attleborough,  Mass.  where  she  is 
planning     to     join     American     Airlines     in     Jan. 
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"It's  just  perfect!"  says  Jimmy 
Johnson  of  Virginia  Beach,  describing 
The  Keris  Emerald,  the  book  written 
by  his  sister,  Mary  Parke  Johnson, 
'65,  and  published  in  1970  by  Charles 
Scriber's  Sons. 

The  Keris  Emerald  is  "a  traditional 
fairy  tale  with  a  hero,  a  heroine  and 
a  quest,"  said  Mary  Parke  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star 
this  past  summer.  Formerly  working 
in  the  children's  book  departments  at 
Scribner's  and  at  Dial  Press,  New 
York,  Mary  Parke  now  lives  in  Lon- 
don and  works  full  time  writing- 
children's  literature.  The  field  of 
children's  literature,  she  believes,  is  a 
wide-open  field  for  women.  "It's  one 
of  the  few  fields  where  we  don't  have 
to  be  down-trodden.  I'm  getting  very 
women's  libby  these  days.  .  .  .  Writ- 
ing requires  discipline;   it's  a  matter 


of  sitting  down  and  doing  it,  prefer- 
ably where  there  are  no  people  and 
no  ringing  phones,"  she  said  in  her 
interview  with  the  Norfolk  newspa- 
per. The  two  things  necessary  to 
write  children's  books  are  "lots  of 
imagination  and  a  young  attitude.  As 
an  editor,  I  looked  for  that,  as  well 
as  for  simplicity  of  style  and  expres- 
sion." 

The  Keris  Emerald,  written  for  6- 
10  year-old  readers,  is  an  illustrated 
38-page  book.  "It  takes  approxi- 
mately nine  months  from  the  time 
copy  leaves  the  typewriter  until  it  is 
illustrated  and  ready  for  print.  It's 
like  having  a  baby,"  says  Mary  Parke. 


Mary  Parke  Johnson   and  her  young 
critic,  Jimmy. 


Peggy  Moran  and  Dan  Morrow  visited  her 
this  summer.  Barbie  and  Lisa  Harvey  Morton 
spent  some  time  in  Nantucket  this  summer. 
Lisa  is  in  Uncasville,  Conn,  while  John  serves 
months  at  a  time  at  sea.  She  is  busy  with 
her  daughter,  Caroline,  art  lessons  and  many 
projects. 

New  York  City:  Jill  Haden  Behlke  and  John 
are  probably  in  Brussels  right  now,  though 
they  have  been  in  NYC  where  John  is  with 
First  Nat'l  City  Bank.  Kate  Barrett  is  with  the 
McMillan  Co.  as  Sec.  of  Design  and  Produc- 
tion. She  plans  to  be  in  Las  Vegas  for 
Christmas  and  India  for  her  two- week  vaca- 
tion. Bobo  Covington  Devens  is  busy  as  a 
mother  while  her  husband  works  at  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  Sue  Morck  Perrin  and  Bill 
have  found  a  great  cottage  on  the  Howard 
Phipps  estate.  Daughter  Tyler  was  born  in 
Atlanta.   Bill   plans  to  get  a   degree  in   business. 

Suzanne  Brown  Crump,  Bev  and  daughter 
are  in  NYC  for  nine  mos.  while  Bev  gets  his 
degree  in  tax  law.  Lyn  Milton  has  been  in 
NYC  in  corporate  banking  at  First  Nat'l  City 
Bank  but  after  she  gets  married  in  Dec.  she'll 
move  to  Calif.  Glory  Sims  McRae  is  currently 
on  tour  with  "Play  it  Again  Sam"  by  Woody 
Allen.  Red  Buttons  is  her  co-star  in  this  David 
Merrick  production  which  goes  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  and  other  large  cities. 
Direxa  Dick  was  married  Jan.  3/  1970  to 
Christopher  F.  Dearie,  who  is  a  lawyer  in 
NYC.  She  is  an  assistant  to  a  designer.  Linda 
Fite  reported  that  Pam  Ford  is  still  with  a 
brokerage  firm  but  has  plans  for  marriage  in 
Jan.  Linda  is  among  the  "starving  masses  of 
the  unemployed."  Both  have  visited  Neil  Or- 
loff  Covatta  and  Tony  in  their  "Palatial  es- 
tate" in  Saratoga  springs  where  Tony  teaches 
English  at  Skidmore.  Linda  saw  Mary  Cary 
Ambler   Yohn    recently   at  a    party   which    M.   C. 


gave.  Linda  described  it  as  "wall-to-wall 
writers,  a  real  bash!"  She  also  reports  that 
Pattie  Stetson  was  with  Harper's  Bazaar  in 
the    art   dept.,    but   has    since    disappeared. 

Vicky  Jones  is  working  as  a  bilingual  sec- 
retary at  the  Belgium  Consulate  but  is  not 
sure  how  long  she  will  remain  there.  Pam 
Fromme  Fomato  is  on  Park  Ave.  Her  husband 
is  a  motion  picture  theater  executive.  Stella 
Mae  Renchard  Seamans  is  also  in  NYC  study- 
ing architecture  at  Columbia.  Her  husband, 
Tony,  is  also  at  Columbia.  She  says  that  Mimi 
Harrison  is  working  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum    Centennial. 

Gail  Seamen  Ostermann  and  her  husband, 
a  Capt.  in  the  USAF,  are  in  Zweibrucken, 
Germany    until    Aug.    '72. 

Judy  Hay  Speary  is  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
where  her  husband  William  is  a  systems  ar- 
chitect with  IBM.  Judy  is  kept  busy  by  her 
daughter,  Bonnie  Sue.  Jane  Reed  is  in  Monti - 
cello,  N.  Y.  teaching  French  and  Latin.  She 
made  her  second  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of 
Italy  and  Greece  with  Molly  Randolph  and 
her    sister    Roberta. 

Elsewhere  in  the  northern  states,  Leilani 
Green  is  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  completed 
graduate  work  in  math  at  the  U.  of  Maine 
and  is  now  working  in  the  administrative 
realm  at  the  U.  of  N.  H.  Nancy  Pendergrass 
Lanahan  and  Richard  own  two  shoe  stores  in 
Princeton,  and  have  been  very  busy  remodel- 
ling and  adding  rooms  to  an  old  house  they 
bought.  She  reports  seeing  Pat  Neithold 
Hertzberg,  Mike  and  their  son  who  was  born 
in    Aug. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  home  for  several  '67ers. 
DeeDee  Hey  ward  Dyer  and  Jonathan  live  in 
Gladwyne  where  he  is  an  architect  in  a  young 
firm  called  Friday.  Daughter  Stuart  will  be  2 
in  Jan.  DeeDee  teaches  French  twice  a  week 
to    6    elementary    aged     students.     Ellen     Kelley 


Widmer,  Kembel  and  12  mo.  old  Lisa  live  in 
King  of  Prussia.  Kemble  is  an  industrial  en- 
gineer with  Warner  and  Swasey,  a  machine 
tool  co.,  temporarily  in  systems  analysis. 
Barbie  Tillman  loves  working  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Gallery  of  Ardmore.  Beth  Gawthrop  Riely 
teaches  music  at  her  alma  mater,  Shipley 
School  in  Bryn  Mawr.  She  studies  voice  with 
Mme.  Euphemia  Gregory  at  the  Curtis  Inst. 
of  Music.  John  Reily,  a  teaching  Fellow  at 
the  U.  of  Pa.,  is  working  on  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. Martha  Meehan  Eigar  and  Tom  are 
living  outside  of  Phila.  Barrie  McNeil  married 
Dr.  Henry  Jordan  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  They 
live  in  Chester  Springs,  Pa.  where  Henry 
practices  psychiatry,  and  she  takes  care  of 
Michael. 

Jill  Berguido  wrote  a  newsy  letter  about 
her  upcoming  marriage  to  John  Clement,  III, 
a  fellow  teacher  in  Wynnewood,  Pa.  at  Mont- 
gomery Country  Day.  He  is  also  working  on 
his   Masters   in   Ed.   at  Trinity. 

Southeastern  U.S.:  Bonnie  Stutski's  mother 
reports  that  Bonnie  is  with  the  Peace  Corps 
and  has  just  returned  from  Africa  and  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Putzi  Von  Rebhan 
has  been  working  at  the  Nat'l  Gallery  of 
Art  for  over  two  years.  She  and  Connie 
Quereau  share  living  quarters.  Putzi  spent 
her  summer  vacation  in  Europe.  Our  two 
lawyers,  Mellie  Hickey  and  Marian  McCrae 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  passing  the  D.  C. 
Bar.  Mellie  is  working  as  an  Assist.  Counsel 
in  the  legal  dept.  of  a  corporation.  Maria 
Shuska  received  her  M.A.  in  Russian  Area 
Studies  and  is  now  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in 
Economics  at  Georgetown.  While  working  at 
Rand  Corp.,  two  of  her  articles  on  the  Soviet 
Navy  were  published.  Polly  Eells  Schade  and 
Peter  live  in  Bethesda  where  Peter  is  a 
physicist  at  the  Nat'l  Bureau  of  Standards 
and   a   graduate   student  in   Electronic   Engineer- 
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ing  at  the  U.  of  Md.  Beth  Sebring  Stannard 
is  in  Bethesda  but  spends  most  of  her  frje 
time  rock  climbing  in  N.  Y.  She  met  John 
while  climbing  and  they  spent  a  month  last 
summer  climbing  in  Colo,  and  Yo Semite.  He 
is  a  solid  state  physicist  for  the  Navy  and 
she's  in  Physical  Chemistry  at  NIH.  Judith 
Haskell  wrote  from  Green  belt,  Md.  as  the 
Assist.  Foreign  Student  Advisor  at  the  U.  of 
Md.  She  handles  the  admission  of  foreign 
students  to  the  U.  of  Md.  In  her  spare  time 
she  is  trying  to  finish  her  thesis  for  a  Masters 
from    UNC. 

Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  popular  states 
for  our  classmates.  Linda  Grizzard  Wallace 
and  Tiff  are  settled  in  Warren  ton  where  he 
is  a  lawyer  and  she  is  secretary  of  the  Women 
of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  Stephanie 
Ewalt  Ayers  and  Rye  are  in  Martinsville  where 
he  is  Assist.  Sales  Mgr.  of  America  of  Martins- 
ville Furniture  Store.  She  and  a  friend  run  a 
nursery -kindergarten  and  she  is  taking  an  art 
class  once  a  week.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Va.,  Margaret  Mapp  Young  and  Dick  are 
raising  boys  and  handling  the  legal  problems 
in  Accomac  and  remodeling  a  house.  In  Rich- 
mond, Sally  Haskell  Hulcher  and  Matt  have 
moved  into  a  new  house  and  she  has  started 
teaching  girl's  phys.  ed.  at  Stony  Point.  Mary 
Gillespie  Monroe  received  an  M.A.  in  Biology 
at  Wm.  &  Mary  and  was  married  in  August. 
Molly  Randolph  and  her  sister  Robi,  a  senior 
at  SBC,  travelled  in  Europe  and  while  in 
Madrid  stayed  with  Ginny  Carpenter  Delgado 
and  husband  Rafael  and  son  Rafael! to.  Gayle 
Dearborn  and  Donnie  Roberts  are  living  out- 
side of  Richmond  at  Manakin-Sabot.  He  Is  a 
stock  broker  with  Scott  and  Stringfellow  and 
Gayle  is  a  programmer  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  Peggy  Kennedy  Brown  and  Hill 
are  busy  with  their  son  and  daughter  while 
Hill  III  works  as  an  assistant  at  Grace  and 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Kat  Bernhardt 
Chase  and  Robert  are  in  Charlottesville  where 
Kat  is  teaching  at  St.  Anne's  and  Robert  is  in 
his  final  year  of  work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  theoret- 
ical atomic  physics.  Jane  Stephenson  Wilson  is 
awaiting  her  husband  Bob's  graduation  from 
U.Va.  Law  School.  Charlotte  Hoskins  Page  and 
Peter  are  in  Charlottesville  where  Peter  is  a 
5th  year  med.  student.  They  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe.  Mary  Bell  Timberlake  has 
great  news  from  Staunton  which  is  that 
Wayt,  III  is  home  from  Viet  Nam.  We  had  a 
marvelous  weekend  with  the  Timberlakes, 
Ridge  Warfield  and  wife,  Lynn,  Joe  and  Pam 
Jones    Brown. 

Clay  Black  well  Story  and  Charles  live  in 
Amherst  County.  Although  Clay  is  kept  busy 
with  two  children,  she  found  time  to  be  bulb 
chairman  this  year  for  the  Amherst  Club.  She 
reports  that  the  Olivers  are  enchanted  with 
their  adorable  son,  Jasper.  Charlotte  Moore 
Williams  and  Bob  had  a  marvelous  trip  to 
Europe  this  summer,  climaxed  by  a  visit  with 
Ginny  Carpenter  Delgado  in  Madrid.  Charlotte 
is  teaching  kindergarten  in  a  Lynchburg  Public 
School. 

In  North  Carolina,  Beth  Dixson  Baldwin  and 
Charles  live  in  Winston-Safem  where  he  is  in 
management  training  with  R.  J.  Reynolds  In- 
dustries. She  teaches  remedial  reading  and 
cares  for  Charles  Baldwin,  IV.  Page  Munroe 
Renger's  husband  John  is  a  Trust  Officer  at 
North  Carolina  National  Bank.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  UNC  and  UNC  Law  School.  Sally 
Stedman  is  also  in  Winston -Salem.  She  was 
"Miss  North  Carolina  of  '68"  and  won  a 
scholarship  for  "most  talented  musician," 
which  put  her  through  Graduate  school.  She 
finished    her    BA    in    Music   at   Guilford    College, 


and  completed  her  M.A.  in  voice  from  the 
School  of  Music  at  UNC  at  Greensboro.  At 
present  she  is  teaching  voice,  piano  and  vocal 
repertory  coaching  at  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Performing  Arts.  She  has  been  in 
touch  with  Sandy  Hoag  who  is  married  to  a 
NASA    physicist   and    has    a    lovely    daughter. 

Moving  into  South  Carolina,  Jacquelin  Ste- 
venson Bennett  and  Bill  are  in  Charleston 
where    she    teaches    at    Ashley    Hall. 

In  Georgia,  Lindee  Henderson  Lucas  is  an 
Assistant  Account  Executive  with  Henderson 
Advertising  Agency  and  her  husband,  Arthur, 
is  with  Lucas  Associates,  a  personnel  con- 
sultants firm.  Flossie  Collins  Bischoff  has  been 
married  for  three  years  to  James  who  is  an 
advertising  and  marketing  director  for  the 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  Corp.  Jean  Miller  Sull- 
ivan has  a  baby  girl,  Anne  Brooks.  Susan 
Tucker  is  a  real  Republican  politician.  As  Na- 
tional Committee  woman  of  the  Ga.  YR's  and 
Sec.  to  Congressman  Fletcher  Thompson,  she 
was  part  of  the  official  greeting  party  wel- 
coming Tricia  Nixon  to  Atlanta  and  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  her  visit.  As  Sec.  for 
House  District  115  for  the  senior  Republican 
Party  of  Ga.,  she  has  spoken  to  YR  groups  all 
over  Ga.  Her  interest  in  the  YR's  stems  from 
her  YR  effort  at  SBC.  Lucille  Orr  is  currently 
working  at  Charles  Willis,  Inc.,  a  jewelry  and 
gift  shop  in  Atlanta.  She  took  a  European 
trip  last  spring  and  ended  up  in  Paris  with 
her  French  family  from  her  Jr.  year  in  France. 
Judy  Schlatter  is  teaching  at  Dekalb  Tech  and 
working  with  Apartment  Advisor  at  "Crow, 
Pope  and  Carter."  Her  job  includes  trips  to 
underground  Atlanta  to  find  Zodiac  symbols, 
and  meeting  all  kinds  of  people  from  homeless 
hippies  to  artists  and  advertisers.  Dixie  Ann 
Thompson  Hanes'  husband,  David,  is  an  in- 
terne at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital.  She  keeps 
busy    with    bank-related    classes. 

In  Florida,  Carole  Esme  Munn  is  now  in 
Miami  Springs  as  a  stewardess  for  Pam  Am. 
Dottie  Dana  King  has  retired  from  her  job  as 
a  computer  programmer  and  moved  into  a 
new    home    last   year. 

In  Tennessee  we  have  lots  of  medical  wives 
whose  husbands  are  at  Vanderbilt.  Beverly 
Bradshaw  Blake  and  Kendall,  who  is  in  his 
fourth  year  often  see  Martha  Mitchell  Wells 
and  Dick,  who  is  a  resident  in  Pathology. 
Britton  Hassell  Nielson  is  busy  with  her 
daughter,  Britt,  while  Norris  is  a  research 
analyst  with  J.  C.  Bradford  Co.  Patsy  Davis 
Whitehurst  is  awaiting  Arthur's  return  from 
Viet  Nam  where  he  is  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army's  27th  surgical  hospital  as  an  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

In  Alabama  Grace  Gould  Hobbs  is  teaching 
French  at  Selma  High  School.  Ralph  is  an 
attorney  in  Selma.  She  reports  Elizabeth  Hill, 
is  an  "indispensable  part  of  Montgomery's 
Planetarium." 

Ha  I  lie  Darby  Smith  is  in  Florence  while 
Freddy  serves  in  Viet  Nam.  She  is  teaching 
elementary    school. 

Anne  Mertins  McDow  is  in  Rhode  Island 
where  her  husband  is  a  Lt.  j.g.  William  plans 
to  go  to  Med.  school  when  he  gets  out  of  the 
Navy.    They    have   one   daughter,    Ellen    Rives. 

Shelley  Gearhart  is  back  in  Birmingham 
sister- sitting  while  her  parents  are  away.  She 
and  Kay  Trogden  had  a  marvelous  trip  to 
Spain  and  Africa.  She  has  since  begun  work- 
ing for  ABC  T.V.  Margy  Dortch  Brooks  is 
working  in  an  antique  shop  in  Nashville.  They 
visited  Jacquelin  Stephenson  Bennett  when 
Billy  had  summer  camp  in  S.  C.  Emily  Cheno- 
weth  Major  has  a  daughter,  Franny,  who  was 
born    in    Jan. 


Sherry  Kirshendfeld  Fuchs  and  Ron  are  in 
Meridian,  Miss.  He  is  a  flight  instructor  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  and  she  is  completing 
her    requirements   for   her   MS   in    Psych. 

Melissa  Sanders  Thomas  and  Boyce  are  in 
La.  where  he  is  a  pediatric  resident  at  Charity 
Hospital    in    N.O. 

In  Houston  we  have  Mrs.  John  Kelsey,  whose 
husband  is  a  stockbroker  and  Helen  Davis 
Burpo,  whose  husband  is  a  VA-FHA  Loan 
Representative.  Helen  is  a  credit  supervisor. 
She  graduated  from  U.  of  Texas  with  a  B.S.  in 
Education.  Baird  Shinberger  Bell  is  in  San 
Antonio  while  Bill  is  in  the  Army.  He  is  doing 
graduate  work  toward  his  Masters  in  hospital 
administration  and  she  is  teaching  part-time. 
Peggy  Pittman  Patterson  is  working  with  the 
Dean  of  Women's  staff  at  SMU.  D wight  is  a 
computer     programmer. 

In  Ohio,  Lynn  Gullet  Fluty  is  in  Oxford.  Her 
husband  is  in  the  Army  and  was  promoted  to 
Captain  after  serving  in  Vietnam.  Lynn  is 
working  on  her  Masters  in  Guidance  Counsel- 
ling. 

Jody  Krout  Phillips  and  George  are  in  Fair- 
born  where  he  is  stationed  as  a  1st  Lt.  Pam 
Pry  or  is  in  Columbus  teaching  in  Jr.  high. 
Betsy  Kurtz  is  also  in  Columbus  employed  at 
a  law  firm.  Virginia  Stanley  Douglas  and 
Doug  are  in  Cleveland  Hgts.  He  is  in  med 
school  and  she  has  done  a  great  deal  of  poli- 
ticking   for    Robert    Taft. 

Lynn  Frazier  Allen  is  in  Arizona  working 
and  going  to  grad  school  to  get  her  M.S.W. 
Her  husband  is  in  law  school  at  Arizona  State. 
Susan  Schnaitter  Compton  lives  in  New  Mexico 
where  her  husband  is  an  attorney  and  she 
takes    care    of   2    year   old    Jimmy. 

Prissy  Blackstock  King  works  for  an  Iowa 
State  senator.  Her  husband  is  a  teacher.  Susan 
Soriero  Galbreath  is  in  Los  Angeles  but  will 
soon  move  to  Houston.  She  has  a  son,  David. 
Ellie  Belle  Spivey  Decker  is  attending  graduate 
school  at  Stanford.  Vicky  Dillon  is  working  at 
Berkeley.  Last  year  she  studied  ceramics  and 
taught  English  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  Diane  Geissal 
Hoover  is  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  is  mar- 
ried to  "a  hippie  mountain  man."  They  spent 
4  mos.  in  the  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Calif, 
but  are  wintering  in  Berkeley.  Elizabeth  Steele 
is  in  BoMnas  where  she  says  it's  all  happening. 
She  lives  in  a  converted  barn  and  belongs  to 
the  new   life   style — no   money  but  good   times. 

Sandra  GMmore  Tedeschi  and  Robert  are  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  he  Is  a  captain  in 
the     U.S.     Army. 

Mike  and  I  have  moved  into  that  1776  home 
and  have  been  remodelling  since  Aug.  Mike 
is  a  Real  Estate  broker  and  I  teach  French. 
Beth  Glaser  Morchower  lives  in  Richmond  while 
Michael    practices    law    on    his    own. 
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Music  Calendar  1970—1971 


October    5,  6,  7 


February       2-5 


February  7 

March  8 


Baroque  Music  Festival 

Philidor  Trio,  concert 

Paul  Hume,  Music  Editor,  Washington  Post 

John  R.  Shannon,  organ  recital 

Beethoven  Bicentennial  Celebration 
The  Francesco  Chamber  Trio 

Program:     Beethoven's  Op.  70,  nos.  1  &  2 
Archduke 
Alfred  Brendel,  piano  concert 

Program:     the  Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126 
Appassionato,  Sonata 
Hammer  klavier 
The  New  Cleveland  String  Quartet 
Program:     the  entire  Opus  59 

The  Gregg  Smith  Singers,  concert 

The  Turnau  Opera  Company  in  a  production  of  Mozart's 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

(sponsored  by  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.) 


Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 

Spring  Holiday 

in  Europe 

19 -May  3 


FIFTEEN    DAY    VACATION 


•  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  London 


Open  to  Sweet  Briar  alumnae,  parents  and  friends 


•  $695  Round-trip  New  York 


For  information  'write:  Alumnae  House,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595 
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On  the  Cover: 

"My  late  discovered  earth,"  from  a  sonnet  by  Elinor 

Wylie,  is  our  theme.  The  poet  wrote  these  words 

more  than  40  years  before  man  stepped  on  the 

moon  and  looked  back  and  finally  saw  Earth  as  a 

whole  and  realized  the  life-support  system  of 

Earth  is  as  tenuous  as  the  life-support  system  of 

the  space  capsule  itself. 

Through  pen  and  picture  we  hope  to  describe 

something  of  our  "late  discovered  earth." 

Apollo  8  Earth  View:  This  view  of  the  rising  earth 
greeted  the  Apollo  8  astronauts  as  they  came 
from  behind  the  moon  after  the  lunar  orbit 
insertion  burn.  Earth  is  about  five  degrees  above 
the  horizon  in  this  photograph.  The  unnamed 
surface  features  in  the  foreground  are  near  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  moon  as  viewed  from  earth. 
The  lunar  horizon  is  approximately  780  kilometers 
from  the  spacecraft.  Width  of  the  photographed 
area  at  the  horizon  is  about  175  kilometers. 
On  the  earth,  240,000  statute  miles  away, 
the  sunset  terminator  bisects  Africa. 

(Courtesy  NASA) 
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"And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run/Through  ivood  and  mead,  in  shade  and  sun." — John  Dyer,  c.  1750.  Now 
see  the  Roanoke  River  how  it  runs,  overflowing  in  detergent  suds,  summer,  1970. 


From  the  Briar  Patch.... 


One  day  some  years  ago  a  Sweet 
Briar  student  approached  Miss  Meta 
Glass  and  asked,  "Why  should  I 
struggle  along  trying  to  get  a  liberal 
arts  education  when  all  I'm  planning 
to  do  is  get  married,  keep  house  and 
raise  a  family?  To  which  Miss  Glass 
replied,  "Well,  it  will  at  least  give 
you  something  to  think  about  while 
you  wash  the  dishes." 

We  may  be  sure  that  neither  Miss 
Glass  nor  that  student  had  any  idea 
that  their  thoughts,  in  coming  years, 
would  turn  to  how  many  phosphates 
or  enzymes  are  in  dishwashing  deter- 
gents and  how  such  additives  would 
affect  the  B.O.D.  (biochemical  oxygen 
demand)  content  of  the  nation's 
rivers. 

However,  we  are  thinking  about 
our  rivers  and  Our  Total  Environ- 
ment. And  we,  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, are  undertaking  in  1971  an  ex- 
citing, unique  Continuing  Education 
Program.  Its  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  the  concerned 
educated  woman  to  effect  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  Total  Environment. 


As  President  Pannell  stated,  "The 
Alumnae  Association  plans  to  call 
on  those  women  who  have  graduated 
from  Sweet  Briar  to  embark  on  a 
continuing  education  program,  to  re- 
direct their  interest  and  their  ener- 
gies to  the  number  one  problem  of 
our  society,  man's  need  to  learn  to 
live  in  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment. The  educated  woman  is  a  force 
in  her  community.  She  must  assume 
the  role  of  leadership  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  .  . ." 

Specifically:  How  do  we  redirect  our 
energies?  What  is  this  new  Continu- 
ing Education  Program?  How  do  we 
alumnae  participate  in  it  and  con- 
tribute to  it? 

First,  we  need  to  have  some  per- 
spective and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  Our  Total  Environment, 
some  idea  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Therefore,  let  us  look  at  the 
views  about  our  environment,  the 
opinions  about  our  ecological  mis- 
management as  seen  by  The  Biologist, 
The  Historian,  The  Art-Historian, 
The  Economist,  The  Geneticist,  The 
Psychologist,   The    Political    Scientist. 


These  several  views  were  expressed 
during  talks  at  both  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil and  at  the  February  Workshop  on 
Our  Total  Environment. 

The  February  Workshop  speakers 
also  outlined  specific  plans  for  alum- 
nae in  the  Continuing  Education  pro- 
gram, telling  us  exactly,  "Here  is 
what  you  do  when  you  go  home."  We 
left  the  Workshop  with  many  pages 
of  instructions,  with  great  expecta- 
tions about  what  8,000  women  can  do 
as  a  group  when  they  set  their  minds 
to  it.  And  we  left  the  Workshop  with 
this  statement  by  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Ca- 
therine Seaman,  a  statement  that 
echoes  in  our  mind  today:  "It's  been 
my  hope  as  I  have  thought  about  all 
this  group  of  Sweet  Briar  alumnae — 
I  had  it  in  my  head:  Sweet  Briar 
Women  of  the  United  States  are  Go- 
ing to  Unite!  And  they  are  going  to 
do  something  for  ecology;  it's  going 
to  be  made  beautiful  and  great,  and 
you  are  going  to  be  the  impetus  that 
gets  it  all  started." 

Let's  get  started. 

— The  Editors 


Our  Total  Environment 
As  We  See  It 


The  Biologist 

by  Jane  Belcher 
Professor  of 
Biology 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  ecol- 
ogy is  the  realization  that  change  it- 
self is  a  constant,  thus  everything 
from  electron  to  universe,  from  naked 
gene  to  man  has  a  history;  that  all 
things,  living  or  non-living,  are  affect- 
ed by  all  other  things  and  their 
changes;  that  all  living  things  of 
past,  present  and  future  are  (or  will 
be)  kin  through  evolution;  that  all 
living  things  at  any  instant  in  time 
comprise  an  "eco-system,"  an  enorm- 
ous web  of  life  with  interrelations 
such  that  a  tweak  of  any  strand 
starts  a  ripple  which  affects  the  en- 
tire web;  that  all  of  the  eaters  (ani- 
mals) are  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  green  plants. 

The  biologist  finds  certain  instances 
of  law  and  order  in  ecology.  Biology 
1,2  students  at  Sweet  Briar  on  a  2- 
hour  field  trip  can  find  on  our  campus 
the  orderly  stages  in  ecological  suc- 
cession. In  an  area  not  disturbed  by 
man,  the  ecologist  confidently  predicts 
that  over  a  period  of  time  waste  land 
will  be  covered  with  grasses,  shrubs 
will  invade  and  then  be  replaced  by 
conifers;  these  in  turn  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  deciduous  forests,  the  "cli- 


max" forest,  on  our  campus  consist- 
ing of  oaks,  maples,  tulip  poplars, 
gums,  walnuts.  Each  of  these  stages 
in  succession  is  marked  by  character- 
istic communities  of  flora  and  fauna 
exhibiting  elaborate  interrelations. 

Ecology,  then,  is  a  study  of  the 
organism  vis  a  vis  its  environment 
(total  environment — chemical,  physi- 
cal and  biological;  micro-  and  macro- 
scopic, all  in  the  dimension  of  time) . 

Biologists  may  study  an  organism 
from  an  ecological  standpoint,  but 
tend  to  leave  organism  Homo  to  the 
behavioral  scientists,  except  in  ways 
that  Homo  affects  the  environment 
and  thus  the  eco-system.  Every  or- 
ganism, as  result  of  natural  selection, 
is  well-adapted  to  a  certain  ecological 
niche.  Man,  in  a  sense,  found  a  new 
niche  called  culture,  where  he  has  no 
competitors.  Adding  cultural  inheri- 
tance (through  learning)  to  his  bio- 
logical inheritance  (through  genes), 
he  has  become  a  very  special  and 
complex  kind  of  organism,  requiring 
special  skills  in  studying  himself. 

Man  and  his  culture  have  become 
an    increasingly   conspicuous   part   of 


Earth's  eco-system.  Until  he  invaded 
and  exploited  the  cultural  niche,  there 
was  balance  and  harmony.  Change 
was  constant  but  gradual,  permitting 
accommodation  through  evolutionary 
processes.  Just  a  few  thousand  years 
of  culture,  however,  and  with  fright- 
ening speed  in  the  last  century,  man 
has  upset  the  balance  and  harmony. 

A  new  phenomenon  marks  our 
times:  through  his  technology,  his 
numbers,  his  consumption  of  non-re- 
newable resources  (e.g.  iron,  fossil 
fuels),  his  carelessness  and  his  igno- 
rance, man  places  his  future  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  enormous  subject,  "Man  and 
his  Environment,"  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all.  Solutions,  if  there  be 
any,  will  result  from  the  objective 
studies  of  theoretical  scientists,  the 
ingenuity  of  applied  scientists,  the 
insights  of  those  most  sensitive  to  the 
nature  of  the  Good  Life,  the  en- 
lightened intelligence  of  the  Family 
of  Man,  and  man's  ability  to  curb  his 
excesses,  reassess  his  values,  and 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  all  his 
kin. 


The  Historian 

by  Edith  C.  Lowry 

Associate  Professor 
of  History 


". . .  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the 
air  . . .  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing 
to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of  vapours." 

■ — Shakespeare 


The  word  "environment"  was  first 
used  300  years  ago  to  denote  only 
that  part  of  the  world  that  was 
around  or  outside  of  the  city.  The 
word  "ecology,"  perhaps  100  years 
old,  refers  to  the  study  of  the  inter- 
action of  living  things  and  their  en- 
vironment. It  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  "house."  So  we  might 
say  that  by  studying  Human  Ecology 
we  are  putting  the  outside  and  the 
inside  together,  from  a  human  point 
of  view.  The  country  and  the  city  be- 
long together.  We  recognize  that 
what  is  around  us  is  also  part  of  us, 
and  we  of  it. 

The  history  of  Man  is  the  history 
of  learning  what  it  means  to  be  hu- 
man. The  Biblical  notion  that  the 
world  was  made  for  man  and  he  was 
set  over  it  as  lord  seemed  to  justify 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  good  things 
of  earth.  It  has  taken  2,000  years  of 
living — beginning  with  a  Christian 
Revolution,  then  a  Copernican  Revo- 
lution, an  Industrial  Revolution,  a 
Darwinian  Revolution,  and  finally  a 
Space  Revolution — to  make  man  take 
up  and  carry  the  burden  of  this  role 
of  Steward  for  a  created  world  he 
did  not  make,  but  which  he  now 
knows  he  can  destroy. 

Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  "Now  Generation,"  think- 
ing about  the  relation  of  man  and  his 
environment  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  His  first  insight  was  that  the 
world  was  orderly.  The  Sumerians 
came  to  this  by  way  of  society,  not 
nature.  Having  worked  out  a  viable 
form  of  society,  but  finding  ,  it  took 
constant  care  to  keep  everything  in 
order,  they  decided  that  the  gods 
must  work  in  an  orderly  fashion,  too. 
It  is  less  clear  whether  the  Greeks 
"found"  order  in  the  natural  world 
and  transferred  it  to  their  common 
life,  or  the  other  way  around. 

It  was  the  Hellenistic  period  that 
first  showed  a  genuine  love  of  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  noted  contrasts 
between  country  and  city.  The  Greek 
loved  his  city  and  city-life — the  city 
was  natural  to  him.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Orient,  and  thanks  to  the 
Post-Alexander  world,  cities  began  to 
have  tree-lined  promenades  and  pub- 
lic gardens.  Prom  the  Etruscans  the 
Romans  went  on  to  learn  formal  city- 
planning,  but  they  were  aware  of  the 
contrasts  between  city  and  country 
living — so  that  Horace,  a  "lover  of 
the  country,"  sends  greetings  to  Fus- 
cus,  "a  lover  of  the  city." 

The  early  Christian  fathers,  nota- 
bly St.  Augustine,  wrote  much  on  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  though  this  love 
was  always  associated  with  the  love 
of  God.  Medieval  monasticism  took 
pleasure  in  the  manual  labor  that  the 
Pagan  world  had  relegated  to  slaves: 
the  monks  made  garden  spots  and  re- 


joiced in  being  co-workers  with  God 
to  impose  order  and  to  create  an 
ordered  beauty  about  them.  Albertus 
Magnus,  the  teacher  of  Aquinas,  was 
a  botanist  and  a  practical  gardener 
who  warned  that  all  natural  things 
may  be  improved,  and  worsened,  by 
art  and  culture.  He  knew  the  dangers 
of  soil  erosion  and  advocated  contour 
ploughing! 

The  Christian  activities  of  building 
cathedrals  and  of  writing  books  on 
parchment  meant  drastic  alterations 
in  the  landscape  because  of  the  re- 
moval of  quantities  of  quarried  rock 
and  the  clearing  of  land  and  the  over- 
pasturing  of  land  by  large  flocks  of 
herd  animals  whose  skins  provided 
the  parchment.  Such  things  made  men 
aware  of  their  power  to  change  the 
face  of  nature,  and  they  began  to 
think  of  ways  to  control  Nature  her- 
self. 

Men  began  to  ask  if  it  was  perhaps 
the  Nature — geography,  climate,  etc., 
— that  made  men  work  out  their  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs.  Bodin  be- 
lieved in  the  influence  of  climate,  but 
he  also  insisted  that  a  strong  govern- 
ment could  overcome  the  influences 
of  nature,  that  man  could  indeed  con- 
trol his  environment.  In  this  he  was 
looking  toward  the  new  age  of  Des- 
cartes  and  modern   science. 

For  it  was  Descartes  who  deliber- 
ately set  man  over  against  Nature. 
Increased  knowledge,  he  said,  would 
lead  to  complete  control  of  the  en- 
vironment, especially  as  technology 
was  called  in  as  an  ally  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  leaders  in  the  Scientific 
Revolution,  17th.c,  followed  in  the 
same  path,  carried  away  by  the  excit- 
ing results  of  applied  science — as  Ba- 
con had  advocated  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  and  as  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  were  realizing 
in  their  own  experimenting.  After  all, 
the  applications  were  regarded  as 
beneficent;  no  one  worried  about  the 
end  result. 

No  one,  except  perhaps,  John  Eve- 
lyn, the  great  landscape  architect 
who  wrote  a  book  on  forestation  and 
land  use,  and  inveighed  against  the 
smoke  that  issued  from  the  premises 
of  the  brewers,  dyers,  and  soap  mak- 
ers of  London,  whose  chimneys,  he 
said,  "manifestly  infect  the  air  by 
their  belching  forth  from  their  sooty 
jaws."  This  is  probably  the  earliest 
account  of  air  pollution.  But  even 
here,  the  remedy  was  to  lie  in  re- 
arranging the  city  or  in  manipulating 
nature — not  in  any  change  in  the 
ways  of  man  and  society.  Little  did 
men  then  know  of  the  changes  which 
were  coming  which  would  be  so  dis- 
trastrous  in  their  new  technology  and 
in  the  population  explosion  accom- 
panying the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Men   were   encouraged   by   the  new 


science  and  by  the  rationalism  of  the 
Enlightenment  to  put  their  trust  now 
in  reason.  They  took  the  beneficence 
of  God  for  granted  and  unconscious- 
ly accepted  Man  as  the  crown  of 
Creation.  The  eclipse  of  monasticism 
and  the  ascetic  tradition  had  not  only 
put  an  end  to  a  good  deal  of  respon- 
sible agriculture,  but  it  also  made  it 
natural  for  man  to  become  increas- 
ingly pre-occupied  with  his  own  af- 
fairs. The  opening  of  the  American 
continent  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  new  Exodus,  with  the  opportunity 
for  planting  a  new  Israel.  Any  way 
you  looked  at  it,  The  world  was  there 


to  be  controlled  and  used  by  Man. 

And  used  it  has  been  and  is!  Only 
the  crisis  of  No-where  to  Go  and 
maybe  a  forseeable  end  to  the  world's 
bounty  has  made  everyone  begin 
thinking   about  the   environment. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  is  natu- 
rally oversimplified.  The  Crisis  that 
confronts  us  is  of  long-standing  and 
will  not  be  easily  solved.  I  believe  it 
takes  not  only  hard  thinking  but  also 
a  radical  new  understanding  of  the 
inseparable  relationship  between  Man 
and  his  total  environment — a  new  ac- 
ceptance of  his  accountability  to  God 
for  the  world  he  has  been  given. 


The  Historian 

by  Lysbeth  W.  Muncy 

Professor  of  History 
and  Government 


History  is  a  source  of  knowledge 
and  information  about  the  awful  mis- 
takes that  people  have  made  in  the 
past  in  the  realm  of  the  environment 
and  of  the  disasters  that  they  have 
suffered  as  a  consequence  of  these 
mistakes.  Civilizations  have  gone 
down  into  the  pit  because  of  their 
lack  of  regard  for  their  environment. 

Think  of  the  civilization  of  China, 
the  denuding  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  China  and  the  terrible  floods  that 
come  to  China  as  a  consequence  of  it. 
Or  think  of  Spain  and  the  way  in 
which  thousands  of  sheep  were  herded 
on  the  pastures  and  with  their  little 
feet  cut  up  the  sod,  so  that  topsoil 
was  washed  away  and  Spain  became 
arid  in  so  many  areas.  We  think  of 
examples  where  the  right  things  were 
done,  too,  such  as  Holland,  where  the 
Dutch  husbanded  their  resources 
and  added  to  their  land  to  grow  the 
beautiful  tulips. 

In  American  history  we  have  not 
been  without  our  faults  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  environment.  I  am 
thinking  of  how  the  early  colonists 
really  saw  trees  as  enemies.  They 
had  to  clear  the  forests,  to  girdle  the 
trees,  to  fell  the  trees,  in  order  to 
prepare  an  area  to  grow  their  crops 
— and  we  have  been  cutting  down 
trees  and  clearing  areas  ever  since, 
in  spite  of  Joyce  Kilmer. 

We  have  a  very  strong  tradition, 
as  I  see  the  development  of  our 
American  culture — a  strong  tradition 
of  individualism,  of  independence.  We 
want  to  make  our  own  decisions,  we 
want  to  handle  our  own  affairs.  We 
want  to  control  our  own  property. 
This  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life  and 
basic  also  to  our  Constitution.  The 
embattled  farmers  of  1775  may  be 
the  embattled  farmers  of  1975  — 
farmers  who  are  protecting  their 
lands  from  highways,  from  power 
plants  and  factories. 

When  we  talk  about  environment 
we  find  all  at  once  that  new  needs 
and   new   rights   are   in   conflict  with 


old  rights.  Certainly  the  manufac- 
turer has  a  right  to  run  his  factory; 
but  the  people  who  live  near  the  fac- 
tory have  a  right  to  breathe.  The 
landowner  has  a  right  to  lease  land 
for  the  erection  of  a  billboard;  but 
those  who  have  aesthetic  sensitivity 
cannot  help  but  be  offended  by  the 
billboard.  The  oil  company  has  a  right 
to  acquire  land  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Alaska;  the  people  of  the  USA  and 
Canada  have  a  right  to  object  to  the 
building  of  the  pipeline  through  the 
tundra. 

How  do  we  deal  with  conflicting 
rights?  How  do  we  persuade  the  rug- 
ged individualist  that  man  is  not  an 
island  unto  himself?  How  do  we  per- 
suade the  larger  economic  interests 
to  sacrifice  private  rights  and  private 
profits  for  the  public  good? 

There  is  much  good  to  be  said  about 
the  free  enterprise  system,  expressed 
by  Adam  Smith  in  his  classical  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
harmony  between  private  interest  and 
public  welfare  (the  laissez  faire  doc- 
trine) ,  a  statement  given  20th-century 
expression  by  Charlie  Wilson : 
"What's  good  for  General  Motors  is 
good  for  the  country."  (Yet  Adam 
Smith  didn't  think  it  all  good  and 
should  be  completely  uncontrolled.) 
But  this  has  been  the  ethos  of  the  in- 
dustrial economy:  "What  we  are  do- 
ing is  really  for  your  best  good.  .  .  . 
We  will  have  our  way  and  everyone 
will  be  the  gainer.  We  will  have  more 
goods,  more  cars,  more  TVs,  more 
neon  lights,  more  computers.  Let  us 
produce  goods,  goods,  goods!" 

But  what  price  goods?  Somehow, 
we  must  change  the  attitude  —  not 
only  the  greed  for  the  almighty  dol- 
lar but  also  the  comforting  assump- 
tion that  what  the  businessman  de- 
cides is  best  for  his  profit  is  auto- 
matically best  for  us  all. 

I  have  overstated  the  case.  Yet  I 
believe  that  to  the  ruthless  drive  to 
plunder  our  resources  and  the  easy 
rationalization  that  such  action  will 
do  more  good  than  harm,  that  to  such 
attitudes  we  must  say  No.  The  cost 
is  too  great.  We  must  ask:  How  can 
we  persuade  people  to  take  a  cut  in 
profit?  To  pay  more  for  cars?  For 
gasoline?  To  accept  higher  taxes  in 
order  to  pay  for  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral projects?  How  can  we  persuade 
the  governments — local,  state  and  fed- 
eral— to  take  action,  to  spend  money, 
to  change  zoning  laws,  to  buy  wet- 
lands and  great  beaches? 

This  is  something  we  must  ask 
ourselves  as  we  think  about  engaging 
in  environmental  education  and  edu- 
cation leading  to  action. 

As  I  see  it,  in  environmental  un- 
dertakings the  real  crunch  is  eco- 
nomics but  real  success  will  depend 
on    sustained    dedication. 


"I   know    a    bank    whereon    the    wild 
thyme  blows." 

— Shakespeare 


The  Economist 

by  Reuben  G.  Miller 

Charles  A.  Dana 
Professor  of  Economics 


Environmental  problems  are  un- 
questionably an  aspect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  economic  system.  The 
level  of  pollution  and  the  rate  of  de- 
struction of  natural  resources  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  nature  of  our 
production  and  consumption  pro- 
cesses and  the  level  at  which  they  are 
being  carried  out.  Some  people  find  it 
easy  to  use  this  fact  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  economics  and 
the  economic  system  that  is  at  the 
root  of  our  environmental  problems. 
In  this  view  it  is  the  uncontrolled 
greed  and  materialism  that  is  identi- 
fied with  the  economic  system  that  is 
thought  to  be  the  main  obstacle  to 
maintaining  a  decent  environment. 
At  another  time,  in  another  place, 
speaking  to  a  representative  of  an- 
other generation,  this  position  was 
summed  up  for  me  in  this  statement: 
"To  hell  with  economics,  let's  build 
a  better  world." 

Is  it  possible  to  build  a  better  world 
without  economics?  Certainly,  we 
cannot  hope  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  physical  and  social  life  with- 
out intervening  in  the  operation  of 
the  economic  system  and  modifying, 
perhaps  radically  changing,  the  struc- 
ture and  functioning  of  the  system. 
Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
basic  questions  that  have  been  raised 


by   our   concern   with   the   quality   of 
the   environment — 

1.  If  the  rising  pollution  of  air  and 
water  become  unacceptable  or  dan- 
gerous to  the  general  public,  who 
should  pay,  and  how  much,  for  reduc- 
ing or   eliminating  pollution? 

2.  If  the  preservation  of  finite  re- 
sources requires  recycling  and  re- 
using nonrenewable  materials,  who 
should  pay,  and  how  much,  for  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  for  which  the 
consumer  has  no  further  use? 

3.  What  personal  and  corporate 
uses  of  private  property  are  consider- 
ed to  be  in  conflict  with  the  public 
interest  in  a  healthy  environment,  in- 
cluding the  aesthetic  values  of  that 
environment? 

4.  If  the  pursuit  of  unrestrained 
economic  expansion  raises  intolerable 
threats  to  the  quality  of  human  life — 
and  if  the  doctrine  of  no-growth  is 
politically  and  morally  unacceptable 
— how  do  we  determine  the  desirable 
direction  for  economic  growth  in  the 
future? 

5.  In  the  course  of  establishing 
standards  for  a  healthy  environment, 
should  reliance  be  placed  on  incen- 
tives or  punitive  measures,  or  some 
combination  of  these  to  secure  com- 
pliance? 

These  questions  imply  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  form  of  means  of  na- 
tional planning  and  collective  choices 
for  private  choices  and  individual  ac- 
tion. However,  it  should  be  clear  that 
no  matter  who  chooses  or  whose 
values  dominate,  choices  must  be 
made. 

The  problem  of  our  environment 
is  in  fact  an  economic  problem.  Not 
in  the  sense  of  it  being  a  question 
of  business  activity  or  the  making  of 
money,  but  in  the  very  fundamental 
sense  of  its  being  a  problem  of  cop- 
ing with  scarcity.  Pollutants  become 
a  problem  when  air  and  water  is  rel- 
atively scarce.  The  use  of  air  as  a 
reservoir  for  waste  materials  means 
that  it  cannot  be  used  for  breathing. 
Each  use  of  a  scarce  resource  has  a 
cost  in  terms  of  the  alternative  uses 
we  must  forego.  Conservation  of  re- 
sources is  a  question  of  economizing 
on  their  use. 

Now  this  is  not  a  startling  conclu- 
sion, but  it  has  extremely  important 
implications  that  are  easily  missed. 
First  and  foremost,  it  means  that  in 
evaluating  private  practices  and 
formulating  public  policy  we  should 
not  treat  questions  of  the  environ- 
ment as  solely  technical  problems  or 
ideological  issues.  Rather,  we  must 
take  an  economic  approach.  Which 
means  that  we  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  costs  and  benefits  of  any 
action  and  be  guided  in  our  decision 
bv  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  This  is  a  way 


SONG  OP  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 

Indeed,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 

I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

— Ogden  Nash 
From  Verses  From  1929  On 
by  Ogden  Nash.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 


of  considering  the  total  environment 
— physical  and  social,  private  and 
public,  when  we  make  choices. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  our  failure 
to  consider  all  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  the  production  of 
material  goods  and  services  that  we 
are  currently  experiencing  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  past  we  have  relied  on 
private  incentive  and  consumer  wants 
expressed  through  a  competitive  mar- 
ket process  to  calculate  the  cost  and 
benefit  of  alternative  uses  and  condi- 
tions of  our  environment.  The  basic 
assumption  of  this  form  of  economic 
organization  is  simply  that  individ- 
uals as  consumers  and  producers  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  more  preferred  po- 
sition for  themselves  by  putting  their 
privately-owned  resources  to  uses 
most  highly  valued  by  society  as  a 
whole.  However,  this  has  proved  to 
be  incorrect  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  private  market  mechanism  to 
consider  social  costs  and  benefits  as 
well  as  private  costs  and  benefits  in 
evaluating  economic  goods  and  ac- 
tivity. It  is  not  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  our  environment,  but 
that  we  have  been  systematically  ig- 
noring our  concern. 

The  failure  of  the  market  mech- 
anism is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  air  pollution.  The  reason  for  this 
failure  is  that  many  important  costs, 
especially  social  costs,  are  not  brought 
to  bear  on  the  individuals  making 
production   or   consumption   decisions. 


If  the  owner  of  a  car  had  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  driving  his  car,  including 
reparations  for  damages  he  imposes 
on  others  in  society,  he  would  likely 
drive  less.  Resources  would  tend  to 
flow  into  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, such  as  mass  transit,  as  they 
rose  in  value  relative  to  the  auto- 
mobile. But  auto  drivers  can  dump 
exhaust  fumes,  without  charge,  into 
the  air.  Since  this  residual  affects 
others,  including  the  unborn,  unfavor- 
ably, the  social  costs  end  up  being 
greater  than  the  private  payments 
incurred  by  automobile  owners.  Peo- 
ple now  drive  cars  more  than  they 
would  if  they  had  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  operating  them.  Hence,  undesirably 
high  levels  of  pollution  occur. 

Our  basic  problem  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  should  eliminate  pollution, 
but  rather  how  much  we  should  elim- 
inate. Paradoxically,  we  must  define 
the  proper  level  of  pollution  before 
we  can  devise  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  We 
cannot,  for  example,  simply  choose 
to  have  clean  air  because  it  is  good 
and  desirable.  Air  is  free;  clean  air 
is  not.  We  must  pay  for  it  with  other 
things  which  are  valuable  to  us. 
Outdoor  recreation,  fresh  air,  and 
longer  lives  are  things  that  people 
value  and  enjoy,  but  so  are  powerful 
cars,  electricity  for  heating  and  light- 
ing, and  cigarettes.  The  more  of  one 
we  have,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
the  other  we  must  give  up. 

It  is  doubtful  that  man  can  com- 
pletely eliminate  pollution  of  the  en- 


vironment, and  only  the  militant  ro- 
mantic would  demand  that  we  try. 
The  cost  of  returning  the  environ- 
ment to  its  pristine  purity  would  be 
Stone  Age  living  conditions.  Clearly 
this  is  too  high  a  price.  Problems  of 
anti-pollution  control  then  are  essen- 
tially a  question  of  finding  the  right 
price  and  this  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination   of   all   costs    and   benefits. 

I  am  in  fact  offering  economics  as 
a  moral  code.  "If  it  pays,  it  is  good" 
— or  any  time  the  increment  of  bene- 
fit exceeds  the  increment  of  cost,  the 
action  is  desirable.  This  is  a  truism 
if  we  consider  all  of  the  relevant 
costs  and  benefits.  But  is  it  practical? 

Can  we  in  fact  discover  and  quan- 
tify (measure)  all  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  an  action 
such  as  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
air  pollution  in  Los  Angeles?  This  is 
truly  a  formidable  task  and  perhaps 
one  that  we  will  never  entirely  mas- 
ter. However,  even  information  on 
just  the  primary  costs  and  benefits 
would  allow  us  to  make  intelligent 
choices  about   our   environment. 

When  one  recognizes,  as  one  must, 
that  man's  character  is  not  just  that 
of  homo  ecomicus  but  is  also  incur- 
ably romantic  as  well,  it  is  clear  that 
prudent  and  cold  calculation  of  cost 
and  benefit  will  not  be  the  only  ele- 
ment influencing  man's  choice  of  en- 
vironment. However,  the  economics 
of  the  problem  certainly  are  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  evaluating  alterna- 
tive measures  of  achieving  various 
levels  of  pollution  in  our  total  envi- 
ronment. 


The  Art  - 
Historian 

by  Eleanor  D.  Barton 
Professor  of  Art 


The 
Geneticist 

by  Anna  Chao  Pai,  '57 

Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Biology, 
Montclair  State  College 


One  neglected  realm  of  crucial  im- 
portance in  the  whole  question  of 
Total  Environment  is  most  certainly 
that  of  Visual  Pollution.  We  are 
affected  by  all  our  surroundings, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  we,  in  turn,  will  be  judged  and 
are  being  judged  on  this  score  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  judgment  can  be  severe  enough 
for  the  lamentable  failure  whereby 
"America  the  Beautiful"  has  been 
turned  into  "God's  Own  Junkyard." 
The  much-touted  American  "way  of 
life"  has  become  synonymous  with  a 
dismal  jungle  of  hot-dog  stands,  gas- 
stations,  used  car  lots  and  billboards, 
billboards,  billboards.  The  sorriest  as- 
pect of  the  whole  problem  is  that 
most  billboards  are  ultimately  spon- 
sored by  people  who  should  know 
better,  namely,  all  of  us. 

To  be  blunt  and  give  an  example; 
Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  have  planted 
lovely  Dutch  bulbs  with  a  generosity 
in  part  made  possible  through  funds 
from  businesses  and  banks  which 
have  planted  the  garbage  of  bill- 
boards all  over  what  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world. 

Our  record,  in  brief,  is  shameful. 
The  question  is — what  can  be  done? 
In  my  judgment  we  must  admit  that 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  has 
here  run  rampant  into  disaster;  the 
concept  of  the  public  interest  must 
now  begin  to  prevail.  To  protect  this 
interest  legislation  is  clearly  man- 
datory; the  freedom  of  individual 
choice  to  foul  everyone's  nest  should 
simply  no  longer  be  permitted  in  a 
society  that  likes  to  think  of  itself 
as  sophisticated  and  civilized. 


Environmental  problems  facing 
mankind  today  are  of  great  concern 
to  geneticists,  as  we  believe  there  is 
the  very  real  possibility  that  these 
problems  may  lead  to  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  human  beings  as  a  species 
at  best,  through  the  accumulations 
of  mutations,  and  at  worst  could  lead 
to  our  very  extinction. 

What  worries  geneticists  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  at  this 
stage  in  our  technical  knowledge  to 
qualify  our  statements  as  I  have  just 
done  with  such  words  as  may,  pos- 
sibly, could.  Because  the  plain  truth 
is  we  do  not  have  the  techniques  to 
scientifically  and  conclusively  eval- 
uate the  effects  of  the  myriad  chem- 
icals being  voluntarily  ingested  daily 
by  our  pill-popping,  drug-obsessed 
society — or  involuntarily  from  the 
pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and  food. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  our  internal  en- 
vironment and  the  possible  genetic 
consequences  to  which  this  article  is 
addressed. 


To  grasp  fully  the  scope  of  the 
problem  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  geneti- 
cist, allow  me  to  touch  briefly  upon 
some  of  the  basic  biological  principles 
by  which  our  development  as  a  spe- 
cies and  our  continued  existence  in 
the  natural  world  depend. 

All  forms  of  living  things  are 
what  they  are  as  a  result  of  the 
genes  they  possess  which  determine 
their  potential.  Whether  they  reach 
this  potential  is  to  a  great  degree 
influenced  by  their  environment. 
Genes  are  located  in  the  chromosomes 
of  every  cell  within  the  body  and  are 
chemical  molecules,  DNA,  susceptible 
to  change  (mutation)  when  exposed 
to  various  agents,  natural  or  man- 
made,  such  as  irradiation  or  chemi- 
cals. 

A  mutation  per  se  is  not  good  or 
bad.  It  is  good  or  bad  for  the  in- 
dividual depending  on  whether  the 
new  trait  determined  by  the  changed 
gene  is  compatible  with  the  environ- 
ment of  the  individual.  If  a  muta- 
tion, for  example,  occurs  by  chance 
in  a  mosquito  causing  it  and  its  off- 
spring to  be  resistant  to  DDT,  the 
change  is  only  beneficial  if  the  mos- 
quito is  in  an  environment  in  which 
there  is  DDT.  If  DDT  is  introduced 
into  its  surroundings,  then  the  muta- 
tion would  allow  it  to  survive  (as  it 
has  in  10%  of  the  mosquito  popula- 
tions in  areas  treated  with  DDT)  and 
reproduce.  Those  mosquitos  without 
the  mutation  would  perish.  This  pro- 
cess resulting  in  the  introduction  of 
a  new  trait  into  the  population 
through  favorable  interaction  of  a 
mutation  and  the  environment  is 
what  is  called  natural  selection,  the 
basis  of  evolution  itself. 

There  are  three  basic  facts  about 
mutation  which  are  directly  relevant 
to  our  discussion.  One  is  that  muta- 
tions occur  randomly,  by  chance.  They 
are  not  directed,  nor  do  they  occur 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  or- 
ganism. The  mutation  to  DDT  resist- 
ance did  not  arise  because  there  was 
DDT  in  the  surroundings.  It  may 
have  occurred  well  before  there  was 
DDT,  and  had  been  transmitted  for 
generations.  Its  advantages  became 
apparent  only  when  the  carriers  of 
the  mutation  found  themselves  in  a 
DDT  laden  environment.  The  point 
here  is  that  man  cannot  expect  to 
respond  to,  e.g.,  the  smog  in  the  air 
by  acquiring  mutations  that  would 
change  his  respiratory  system  so  as 
to  be  able  to  metabolize  smog  rather 
than   oxygen. 

A  second  basic  fact  is  that  muta- 
tions occur  infrequently,  which  is 
why  it  takes  millions  of  years  to 
evolve  a  particular  form  of  life. 
Therefore,  if  the  environment  changes 
quickly  (as  ours  is  changing,  due  to 
pollution,  increased  radioactivity  and 
the  ingestion  of  chemicals)    it  is  un- 


"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe, 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do." 

— Nursery  Rhyme,  e.  1750 
(If  the  USA  continues  at  its  present 
rate,  there  will  be  seven  people  in 
2060  for  every  two  now.) 


likely  that  any  species  with  as  long  a 
generation  span  as  humans  have, 
would  have  amongst  its  numbers  in- 
dividuals who  happen  to  be  carrying 
mutations  that  could  allow  them  to 
adapt  to  the  new  conditions.  Indeed, 
evolutionary  history  has  shown  re- 
peatedly that  if  a  species  is  no  longer 
fit  for  its  environment  and  vice-versa, 
that  species  becomes  extinct.  We  hu- 
mans must  recognize  the  undeniable 
fact  that  we  are  biological  organisms, 
susceptible  to  the  laws  of  nature  as 
are  any  of  our  biological  brethren. 

The  third  basic  fact  is  one  which 
directly  concerns  human  geneticists. 
That  is,  that  most  mutations  are  det- 
rimental and  are  not  immediately  ex- 
pressed. Sexually  reproducing  or- 
ganisms contain  all  genes  in  pairs, 
one  copy  from  the  mother,  one  from 
the  father.  Most  mutations  are  what 
we  term  recessive,  necessitating  its 
presence  in  each  of  the  pair  of  genes 
in  order  for  the  trait  to  be  detected. 
The  presence  of  a  normal  gene  usually 
dominates  or  masks  the  effects  of  a 
recessive  mutation.  It  is  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  most  mutations  which 
humans  incur  will  be  immediately 
manifest.  Yet  these  new  genes,  for 
the  most  part  detrimental,  are  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation. 

Technically  we  can  detect  gross 
mutations  such  as  those  that  affect 
entire  chromosomes  or  result  in 
pieces  of  chromosomes  being  broken. 
But  studies  have  shown  that  in  na- 
ture, these  are  in  the  minority,  and 
by  far  the  most  frequent  type  of  mu- 
tation are  the  single  gene  changes. 
We  have  no  methods  at  present  to 
immediately  detect  single  gene  muta- 
tions in  humans. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  experiment 
with  human  beings,  geneticists  can 
only  wait  for  future  generations  to 
provide  data  on  the  possible  muta- 
genic effects  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
being  taken  now.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  observing  the  presence  of  abnorm- 
al traits  in  individuals  who  by  chance 
will  receive  the  same  mutated  gene 
from  his  mother  and  his  father  so 
that  the  effects  of  a  recessive  muta- 
tion can  then  be  expressed.  If  such  ab- 
normalities do  in  the  future  bear  out 
our  fears,  it  would  of  course  be  too 
late  then  to  prevent  the  mutations 
which  are  occurring  now. 

Studies  on  experimental  animals, 
which  have  much  shorter  life  spans 
than  do  humans,  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  substances  we  ingest  to- 
day are  mutagenic  on  these  animals. 
As  scientists,  our  problem  is  to  ex- 
trapolate from  reactions  of  animal 
cells  to  reactions  of  human  cells.  At 
present  there  is  no  way  of  doing  so 
conclusively,  as  all  species  are,  after 
all,  metabolically  different.1 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds 


of  geneticists,  however,  that  humans 
are  acquiring  mutations.  Some  forms 
of  cancer  are  believed  to  result  from 
mutations  in  body  cells.  If  chemicals 
can  cause  mutation  in  body  cells,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
could  also  cause  mutations  in  germ 
cells  that  would  then  be  transmitted 
to  future  generations.  Dr.  James 
Crow,  one  of  our  leading  human  ge- 
neticists, has  stated  in  a  recent  NIH 
report  that  some  chemicals  may  con- 
stitute a  more  serious  genetic  risk 
than  radiation  (which  has  been 
known  to  be  mutagenic  since  the 
1930's). 

We  are,  in  summary,  affecting  the 
course  of  our  evolution  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  many  other  species  with  a 
two-front  assault:  by  changing  our 
environment  to  be  uninhabitable  for 
the  genes  and  traits  we  now  possess, 
and  by  introducing  into  our  gene  pool 
new  and  for  the  most  part  detri- 
mental mutations  rendering  us  less 
fit  for  the  environment  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  adapted  to  through  evolu- 
tion. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  that 
"Our  problems  are  man-made;  there- 
fore, they  can  be  solved  by  man."  It 
is  the  profound  hope  of  not  only 
scientists  but  also  all  people  that 
this  is  true;  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
rectify  by  our  evolved  intelligence 
the  mistakes  we  have  committed  by 
the  same  intelligence.  In  fact,  recent 
advances  in  genetics  give  us  some 
hope  that  we  may  in  the  future  be 
able  to  detect  and  correct  genetic  de- 
fects. But  when  and  to  what  extent 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  can  only  hope  that  together 
with  the  evolution  of  this  superior  in- 
telligence we  have  also  evolved  a 
measure  of  wisdom  by  which  we  may 
accept  with  humility  our  true  place 
in  the  biological  world  and  thereby 
survive. 
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1.  Conference  on  the  Evaluation  of 
the  Mutagenicity  of  Drugs  and 
other  Chemical  Agents,  held  Nov. 
4-6,  Washington,  D.C.,  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  Research  Council. 
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Psychologist 

by  David  A.  Johnson 

Assistant  Professor 
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That  a  person's  past  experiences 
exert  considerable  influence  on  his 
immediate  perceptions  of  a  given 
stimulus  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
principles  of  psychology.  It  follows, 
then,  that  while  a  number  of  observ- 
ers of  varying  backgrounds  may  agree 
on  the  existence  and  even  the  im- 
portance of  certain  environmental 
problems,  each  of  them  sees  the  situ- 
ation  somewhat  differently. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  healthy  sort  of 
disagreement,  since  for  such  gen- 
erally accepted  problems  of  over- 
population, pollution,  and  depletion 
of  natural  resources,  a  variety  of 
problem  solving  approaches  are 
brought  to  bear  on  common  issues. 

As  a  psychologist  observing  our 
current  environmental  problems,  I 
very  naturally  tend  to  perceive  them 
as  primarily  behavioral  in  character. 
While  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
look  upon  these  problems  as  crises 
within  the  natural  eco-systems,  they 
certainly  are  not  natural  in  origin. 
In  virtually  every  case,  these  are 
problems  of  our  own  creation.  As  I 
remarked  at  the  Fall  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Council,  our  behaviors  have 
produced  the  current  state  of  environ- 
mental affairs,  and  getting  out  of  the 
mess  is  going  to  require  some  major 
changes  in  our  behavior  patterns. 

There  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
think  of  our  environmental  problems 
as  very  recent  developments.  We  tend 
to  feel  that  our  generation  is  primar- 
ily responsible — willing  perhaps  to 
share  the  guilt  with  one  or  two  gen- 
erations immediately  preceding  ours. 
Surely  the  recent  generations  have 
contributed  immensely  to  these  prob- 
lems. None  of  us  is  guiltless,  and 
moderate  levels  of  guilt  can  serve  as 
effective  motivators  of  behavioral 
change.  I  believe  the  problems  facing 
us  today  have  been  developing  for 
centuries.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  an  unfortunate  part  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage;  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  analogy  of  natural  selection,  we 
face  for  the  first  time  a  situation 
which .  demands  that  this  trait  be  se- 
lected out  if  we  are  to  survive. 

The  state  of  the  environment  to- 
day is  our  unfortunate  legacy.  The 
problems  are  new,  but  they  have  been 
centuries  in  the  making.  Together 
with  the  damaged  environment,  we 
have  been  bequeathed  a  set  of  dam- 
aging behavior  patterns;  not  innate 
patterns,  to  be  sure,  but  culturally 
determined  ones  which  are  equally 
potent.  In  learning  terminology,  gen- 
eration upon  generation  of  our  an- 
cestors have  been  positively  rein- 
forced for  the  behavior  of  modifying 
the  environment.  The  reinforcements 
have  been  in  the  form  of  more  and 
better  food,  greater  comfort  and  se- 
curity,   better    health,    vast   economic 


gains.  Seldom  have  the  behaviors  of 
modifying  the  environment  been  fol- 
lowed either  by  withholding  of  re- 
ward or  by  punishment.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  been  conditioned  to 
modify  the  environment  in  order  to 
obtain  the  rewards  which  society  has 
established  as  desirable.  All  this  has 
been  essentially  positive  and  admira- 
ble, except  that  while  we're  learning 
to  modify  the  environment  to  our  ad- 
vantage we  failed  to  learn  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  limitations  of  the 
eco-systems  upon  which  we  depend. 

We  failed  here  due  to  the  vast  rich- 
ness and  magnificent  flexibility  of  the 
eco-systems  themselves.  Whenever  a 
given  source  of  reinforcement  became 
depleted,  we  could  call  upon  our  in- 
genuity to  discover  an  equal  or  su- 
perior alternative,  and  when  rein- 
forcements became  really  scarce  it 
seemed  that  there  was  always  a  new 
frontier  with  virgin  sources  waiting 
to  be  tapped.  Today,  there  are  no 
new  frontiers.  Instead  there  is  the 
sobering  realization  that  the  limita- 
tions of  our  environment  are  finite. 

I  have  here  briefly  developed  the 
thesis  that  our  current  environmental 
problems  are  the  product  of  learned 
behaviors.  Certainly  there  are  many 
facets  and  implications  associated 
with  these  problems,  and  I  would  not 
pretend  that  to  consider  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  psychology 
of  learning  is  the  most  probable  of 
yielding  a  solution.  Yet,  the  fact  that 
learned  behaviors  are  involved  is  a 
certainty. 

Furthermore,  this  point  of  view 
has  a  bright  side,  since  it  has  been 
well  established  that  learned  behav- 
iors can  be  unlearned  and  replaced 
with  other  learned  behaviors.  Part 
of  the  solution  of  our  environmental 
problems  rests  on  our  ability  to  re- 
educate the  people  of  the  world  re- 
garding their  interactions  with  the 
environment.  This  is  a  tall  order,  but 
not  an  impossible  one.  This  is  one  area 
where  psychologists  can  make  a  major 
contribution. 

As  you  know,  the  relearning  pro- 
gram is  already  underway.  Currently 


"Oh,  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds 
of  Earth  and  danced  the  skies  on 
laughter-silvered  wings.  .  ." 

— John  Magee,  c.  1941 
Jet    fuel  used  in  1958:  zero  gallons 
Jet  fuel  used  in  1969:  7  billion  gallons 
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Too  many  people  and  too  many  cars, 
"the  basic  elements  of  our  environ- 
mental 'problem." 

— Chancellor    Weidner 


we  are  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda  in  all  forms  of 
mass  media.  Some  of  it  is  apparently 
designed  to  sensitize  us  to  the  severity 
of  the  environmental  situation;  some 
of  it  is  designed  to  cause  us  to  modify 
our  behaviors  (relearn).  Much  of  this 
propaganda  is  sincere  in  motive;  un- 
fortunately, some  of  it  represents 
commercial  opportunizing.  Some  of  it 
is  carefully  thought  out,  logical  and 
reasonable  in  its  appeal;  some  of  it 
smacks  of  emotionalism  or  sensation- 
alism. It  seems  that  many  people  are 
impressed  by  the  absolute  quantity 
of  this  propaganda  barrage,  with 
little  consideration  given  to  the  under- 
lying motives  or  the  probable  effec- 
tiveness in  terms  of  behavioral 
change. 

As  a  psychologist  and  a  conserva- 
tionist, I  am  concerned  with  what 
might  be  called  the  efficiency  of  such 
re-educational  programs.  We  should 
be  sure  that  such  programs  are  based 
on  sound  psychological  principles. 
Recognizing  that  there  is  some  finite 
amount  of  time  during  which  we  can 
reach  each  individual  with  materials 
designed  to  change  his  behavior,  I 
would  like  to  insure  that  this  time 
be  used  to  maximum  advantage.  Be- 
fore psychologists  can  advise  in  this 
regard,  we  must  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  efficiency  of  various  appeals  for 
behavior  change.  So  far,  this  sort  of 
needed  research  has  been  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  In  spite  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  currently  being  invested  in 
radio  and  TV  spots,  magazine  and 
newspaper  ads,  billboards,  etc.,  we 
have  no  really  good  idea   as   to   how 


well  these  various  appeals  are  work- 
ing, if  at  all. 

The  question  of  efficiency  evalua- 
tions of  reeducation  programs  raises 
several  interesting  corollary  ques- 
tions. We  need  to  know  what  type  of 
appeal  works  best — the  rational  or 
the  "scare-tactic."  There  is  evidence 
from  other  areas  of  psychological  re- 
search which  indicates  that  sensa- 
tional appeals  may  have  considerable 
attention-getting  value  but  fail  to 
communicate  the  message. 

Marketing  psychologists  learned 
long  ago  that  negative  appeal  ads, 
which  the  sensational  environmental 
appeal  often  resembles,  are  generally 
less  effective  than  ads  with  a  positive 
appeal.  Different  types  of  appeals 
may  vary  in  effectiveness  across  dif- 
ferent age  levels  and  different  socio- 
economic and  educational  strata.  A 
somewhat  related  question  has  to  do 
with  the  agency  sponsoring  the  ap- 
peal. Are  people  more  apt  to  change 
their  behavior  when  asked  to  do  so 
by  a  governmental  agency,  a  conser- 
vationist organization,  or  a  youth 
group? 

I  think  a  very  crucial  question  re- 
lates to  the  role  of  children  in  such  a 
program  of  reeducation.  For  several 
reasons  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
efficient  to  concentrate  our  efforts  at 
the  level  of  the  children.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  be  our  children  and  their 
children  who  will  suffer  most  if  we 
fail  to  change  certain  crucial  behavior 
patterns.  We  know,  too,  that  children 
learn  more  readily  and  have  fewer 
established  patterns  to  unlearn  than 
adults.   We   should  keep   in  mind   the 


persuasiveness  of  today's  children.  If 
we  can  sell  the  child  on  the  advant- 
ages of  a  certain  behavior,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  appeal  is  magnified, 
since  the  child  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  parents.  The  child  can 
also  be  depended  upon  to  remind  the 
parent  if  he  should  violate  certain 
principles  (witness  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  children  in  appeals 
against  cigarette  smoking) . 

Such  a  program  of  relearning  can 
affect  overt  objective  behaviors,  co- 
vert behaviors  such  as  attitudes,  or 
both.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
attempting  to  measure  effectiveness 
in  terms  of  overt  objective  behaviors. 
While  attitude  change  is  easier  per- 
haps to  measure,  it  doesn't  always 
follow  that  a  person's  behavior  re- 
flects his  stated  feelings  regarding 
some  issue. 

I  think  we  can  quantify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  environmental  ap- 
peals in  terms  of  such  measureable 
behaviors  as  refusing  to  buy  products 
in  non-returnable  bottles,  using  low- 
lead  or  no-lead  gasolines,  cutting 
down  on  use  of  "convenience"  paper 
products,  etc.  Right  now,  I  am  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  a  research 
project  which  may  shed  some  light 
on  the  effectiveness  of  conservation 
oriented  appeals. 

I  hope  to  call  on  the  Sweet  Briar 
alumnae  for  direct  participation  in 
the  data-gathering  and  report  phases 
of  this  project.  Your  officers  have 
told  me  you  are  eager  for  this  sort  of 
involvement,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  you  some  materials  soon. 
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Why  do  we  have  a  crisis  of  environ- 
mental quality?  In  the  United  States, 
a  baby  is  born  every  12  seconds,  and 
a  car  is  produced  every  five  seconds. 
In  this  statement  are  found  the  basic 
elements  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lem. We  not  only  have  an  increasing 
number  of  people,  but  also  have  in- 
telligent people  who  beget  an  ever 
more  complex  technology.  And  with 
the  two  together,  we  have  our  envi- 
ronmental problem. 

If  our  reproductive  rate  drops  to 
just  a  replacement  level  by  1980 — 
hardly  likely  —  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  level  off  at  300  mil- 
lion plus  inhabitants  by  the  year  2045. 
If  we  are  not  successful  in  getting 
the  reproductive  rate  down  to  re- 
placement level  until  the  year  2000, 
this  country  would  be  in  a  situation 
where  its  population  would  level  off 
20  years  later,  with  350  million  peo- 
ple. 1980  is  not  very  far  in  the  future. 
To  get  the  reproductive  rate  down  by 
that  time  is  going  to  require  strong 
determination  and  action.  A  delay  of 
20  years  in  the  U.S.A.  results  in  50 
million  more  people.  How  many  20 
years  are  we  going  to  wait?  It  is 
people  multiplication  that  contributes 
so  heavily  to  our  environmental 
crisis. 

At  the  same  time  they  continue  to 
multiply,  human  beings  have  become 
ever-more  intelligent.  This  has  been 
a  mixed  blessing,  because  new  wants 
have  been  generated  that,  in  order  to 
be  satisfied,  have  required  massive 
changes  in  our  environment.  We  have 
used  our  intelligence  to  satisfy  crea- 
ture comforts. 

For  example,  take  transportation: 
the  typical  American  family  loves  to 


jump  into  the  station  wagon  and 
drive  down  the  highway.  Most  of  us 
shun  car  pools  for  getting  to  work 
in  favor  of  the  two  or  even  three-car 
family.  We  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  comfort  involved — not  with 
the  degree  of  pollution  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  The  same  pattern 
is  found  in  air  transportation.  We 
demand  more  and  more  planes  to  go 
to  more  and  more  places.  We  rejoice 
in  the  jet  age.  Jet  trails  in  the  sky 
are  viewed  with  interest  and  even 
pleasure,  not  with  any  sense  of  alarm. 
And  what  of  the  SST?  Is  such  "pro- 
gress" inevitable? 

Many  creature  comforts  are  re- 
lated to  electric  power.  The  United 
States  is  a  leader  in  things  electrical. 
From  1946  to  1966  the  use  of  electric 
power  in  the  USA  increased  about 
400%.  The  average  American  uses 
more  electric  power  than  55  Asians 
or  Africans.  Power  makes  possible  so 
many  creature  comforts — the  electric 
toothbrush,  the  shaver,  the  hair  dryer 
and  so  on.  Power  blackouts  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  less-developed 
countries;  they  occur  in  many  regions 
of  the  United  States.  Heavy  power 
demands  are  universal  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  frequently  the  mar- 
ginal power  is  produced  by  the  most 
polluting  element  of  the  power  plant. 
The  plant  would  not  use  it  if  there 
was  not  that  extra  demand  for  power. 

Are  we  willing  to  let  the  tempera- 
ture in  our  buildings  be  60-65  degrees 
in  the  wintertime?  Are  we  willing  to 
let  the  temperature  of  our  buildings 
go  up  high  in  the  summer?,  If  not, 
are  we  willing  to  put  in  enough 
money  for  research  and  development 
for  non-polluting  forms  of  power  pro- 
duction? 

People  and  technology  have 
brought  congestion  and  pollution. 
British  author  Gordon  R.  Taylor  in 
his  book,  The  Doomsday  Book,  has  a 
striking  analogy  concerning  the  con- 
gestion and  pollution  which  human 
beings  with  their  technology  are 
bringing.  He  says,  "Put  bacteria  in  a 
test  tube,  with  food  and  oxygen,  and 
they  will  grow  explosively,  doubling 
in  number  every  20  minutes  until 
they  form  a  solid,  visible  mass.  But 
finally  multiplication  will  cease  as 
they  become  poisoned  by  their  own 
waste  products.  In  the  center  of  the 
mass  will  be  a  core  of  dead  and  dying 
bacteria,  cut  off  from  food  and  oxy- 
gen of  their  environment."  That  is 
the  situation  we  are  in.  We  are  on  a 
limited  spaceship  or  planet.  Its  re- 
sources are  limited.  Wastes  must  be 
recycled  by  nature  or  by  man  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  bacteria 
in  the  test  tube. 

The  congestion  and  pollution  are 
right  here — everywhere.   An   example 


of  pollution  is  solid  wastes. 

In  1969,  residential,  commercial 
and  institutional  refuse  in  the  USA 
totaled  250  million  tons.  Of  this,  190 
million  tons  were  collected  and  dis- 
posed of  in  some  manner,  but  60  mil- 
lion tons  remained  uncollected,  blight- 
ing the  highways,  vacant  land  and 
recreational  areas.  Manufacturers 
produced  110  million  tons  of  solid 
waste;  the  mineral  industry,  1.7  bil- 
lion tons  of  refuse;  agriculture  gen- 
erated 2.2  billion  tons  of  animal  and 
slaughterhouse  waste  and  crop  resi- 
due. 

Most  of  the  43  billion  metal  and 
glass  beverage  containers  manufac- 
tured in  the  USA  were  discarded  af- 
ter use.  Of  an  estimated  7  million 
cars  dropped  from  service,  more  than 
1  million  were  simply  abandoned. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  we  must 
stabilize  our  population  and  minimize 
and  recycle  our  wastes. 

Why  do  we  have  congestion  and 
pollution  ?  These  conditions  exist  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  environmental 
awareness  and  a  low  position  for  en- 
vironmental quality  on  the  totem  pole 
of  values.  The  world  needs  a  greatly 
enhanced  environmental  ethic.  Envi- 
ronmental awareness  and  an  environ- 
mental ethic  are  true  concerns  of 
education  at  all  levels.  The  problem 
of  people,  of  technology,  of  pollution, 
of  congestion  and  by  all  means  the 
development  of  an  environmental 
ethic  are  not  only  appropriate  major 
foci  for  education — they  are  compul- 
sory foci  for  education  if  the  species 
is  to  survive. 

What  are  the  educational  prerequi- 
sites for  environmental  education? 
There  is  one  general  answer:  a  com- 
munity action  approach  to  education. 
This  means  combining  technical 
knowledge  with  environmental  aware- 
ness and  a  plan  for  cooperative  un- 
dertakings. Community  action  should 
be  the  net  result  of  education  in  en- 
vironmental problems.  We  need  envi- 
ronmental education  to  make  every- 
one conscious  of  the  problems — -en- 
vironmental education  from  the  pre- 
school level  to  and  beyond  the  level 
of  higher  education.  It  is  time  to  map 
out  a  program  for  action,  a  program 
that  will  not  be  just  an  instant  re- 
sponse to  a  temporary  human  need. 
We  need  an  agenda  for  action  that 
will  help  produce  a  new  environmen- 
tal ethic,  a  program  that  will  relate 
education  integrally  to  cardinal  vir- 
tues recognized  by  all  mankind — 
peace  and  love,  and  environmental 
quality,  without  which  neither  of  the 
other  cardinal  virtues  is  attainable. 
In  short,  it  is  imperative  that  "We 
see  America  first,"  that  we  join 
hands  in  environmental  education  and 
community  action  programs  in  order 
to  preserve  "America  the  Beautiful." 
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We  Go 
From 
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Thirteen  days  after  we  returned  home  from 
Sweet  Briar's  February  Workshop  on  Our  Total 
Environment  —  six  panel  discussions,  two  ad- 
dresses, a  slide  program,  a  Green  House  Tour, 
and  Buck  Edwards'  film  —  we  learned  from  the 
Wall   Street  Journal   that   "ECOLOGY  IS   "IN." 

We  have  long  known  —  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal notwithstanding  —  that  Ecology  has  been  the 
IN  THING  for  a  good  many  years  at  our  3400- 
acre  college  campus,  probably  since  1901.  It  took 
the  ecologic  crisis  of  the  60's  plus  imaginative 
thinking  by  Elizabeth  Broun  Trout,  '35,  of  Roa- 
noke to  alert  the  Alumnae  Association  that  Ecolo- 
gy can  and  should  be  the  IN  THING  for  Sweet 
Briar  alumnae.  The  Roanoke  Times,  December, 
1970,  picked  up  Broun's  Project  with  this  head- 
line: Alumnae  to  Fight  Pollution:  "An  army  of 
8,000  women  will  enter  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion ...  In  a  move  considered  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  college  alumnae  endeavors,  the 
8,000  or  more  alumnae  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  program 
designed  to  put  them  in  the  front  ranks  of  ecol- 
ogy activists.  Their  banner  reads,  Our  Total 
Environment." 

The  banner,  so  to  speak,  began  flying  last  fall 
when  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation voted  to  launch  a  new  program,  Our 
Total  Environment,  as  a  Continuing  Education 
Project  under  the  leadership  of  Elizabeth  Broun 
Trout. 

In  the  months  since  the  decision  was  made  to 
undertake  what  possibly  can  be  our  most  excit- 
ing, rewarding  Alumnae  Association  project,  the 
Association  has  made  a  banner  start:  the  College 
allocated  the  Boxwood  tea  room  as  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education;  Laura  Buckham  and 
Helen  McMahon,  '23  volunteered  to  be  Project 
Coordinators;  and  Broun  Trout,  Elizabeth  Bond 
Wood,  '34,  and  Julie  Mills  Jacobsen,  '45,  organ- 
ized and  prepared  a  highly  successful  two  and 
one-half  day  training  Workshop,  Feb.  3-5.  Near- 
ly 30  Sweet  Briar  Clubs  sent  representatives  to 
the  Workshop.  Fifty  alumnae  came  from  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Boston,  Charlotte,  Chattanooga, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Washington,  D.C., 
Dallas,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Greensboro,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  Nashville,  New  York  City,  N. 
New  Jersey,  Virginia  Peninsula,  Philadelphia, 
Princeton,  Richmond,  Roanoke,  Savannah,  St. 
Louis,  Westchester,  Amherst,  and  Lynchburg. 

The  Workshop  was  a  training  program:  first, 
we    learned    the    purposes    of    the    new    project; 


second,  we  learned  "Here  is  what  you  do  when 
you  go  home." 

The  purposes  of  the   project,   as   explained  by 
Elizabeth  Wood,  are  three-fold: 

1.  the  involvement  of  our  alumnae  in  a  project 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  real 
service  would  be  done  for  this  country — "a 
project  that  will  have  a  definite  impact  upon 
making  life  more  than  just  bearable  for 
them  and  for  their  children  and  in  the 
future." 

2.  the  promotion  of  this  project  in  such  ways 
as  to  benefit  the  College.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  alumnae  in  their  communities  re- 
flect favorably  upon  the  College  which 
claims  them  and  calls  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  institution  itself. 

3.  the  strengthening  of  ties  between  the  alum- 
nae and  the  College  by  the  promotion  of  a 
project  through  the  Alumnae  Association 
that  relates  to  the  life  of  each  alumna, 
wherever  she   is  or  whatever   she   is   doing. 

"We  know,"  continued  our  Director  of  Alumnae 
Affairs,  "that  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion will  not  solve  all  the  environmental  problems 
of  this  country  today  or  tomorrow,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  greatest  labor  force  in  this 
country  today — the  concerned  women  volunteers." 
To  become  ecology  activists  in  our  own  com- 
munities, here  is  what  we  do: 
Step  One:  Send  for  the  Workbook  on  Our  Total 
Environment.    This   Workbook   explains   in   de- 
tail how  you  and/or  your  Club  can  participate 
in  the  Project.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Continu- 
ing  Education,    Sweet   Briar,   Va.,   24595.    (Or 
write  to  TOTE,  Box  E,  Sweet  Briar,  24595.) 
Step  Two:  If  you  live  in  an  area  where  there  is 
a  Club  call  your  Club  President  and  ask  her  to 
call  a  general  meeting.  Prepare  a  meeting  no- 
tice that  is  a  "Call  to  Arms."  Purpose:  to  dis- 
cuss and  select  a  program  that  is  appropriate 
for  your  Club.  Stress:  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  Club  as  a  group,   sub-groups,  and  in- 
dividuals— full  time,  part-time,  and  from  home. 
Plan    your    presentation    carefully:    use    your 
Workbook    (Step    One)    as    a    basis    for    your 
discussion;  have  materials  for  circulation,  such 
as  reading  lists,  suggested  plans,  and  a  sign- 
up sheet;  appoint  people  to  be  responsible  for 
a   group   project,   liaison   with   other  organiza- 
tions,  projects  taken  on  by   sub-groups  or  in- 
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dividuals.  Plan  a  time  and  place  for  launching 
a  group  project  whatever  it  is.  If  further  as- 
sistance is  needed,  write  to  Laura  Buckham 
or  Helen  McMahon. 

In  summary  under  Step  Two:  your  first  re- 
sponsibility either  as  a  Sweet  Briar  Club  or 
as  an  individual  living  where  no  Club  exists  is 
to  know  your  own  city  and  then  to  decide  your 
own  goal  or  project.  In  your  own  community 
what  particular  environmental  problems  inter- 
est you?  Water  pollution?  Air?  Noise  pollu- 
tion? Visual  pollution?  Conservation  of  natural 
resources ?  Restoration  of  buildings  and 
grounds?  Parks  and  recreation?  Disposal  of 
solid  wastes  ?  In  your  own  city  what  agencies 
are  already  working  on  environmental  prob- 
lems, agencies  that  can  help  you  and  that  you 
with  your  research  can  help  them?  Such 
groups  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
schools,  the  Scouts,  civic  groups,  Junior 
League,  Wildlife  Federation,  Audubon  Society 
Izaak  Walton  League,  AAUW,  4-H  Clubs, 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board,  Conservation 
Commission  or  a  Conservancy  District,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  City  Beautification 
Commission,  Planned  Parenthood.  Get  a  list 
of  volunteer  and  official  organizations  in  your 
city;  find  out  what  these  people  are  doing 
before  you  set  your  own  goal(s). 

Step  Three:  Guidelines 

A.  For  a  Club  which  can  take  on  a  project  as  a. 
group. 

•  Decide   on   a   project  or  name   a   committee 

to  present  several  projects  based  on  a  re- 
search of  the  situation  in  your  community. 

•  Use     your     project-research     committee     to 

plan  an  approach  before  a  Club  meeting 
so  that  you  are  ready  to  go. 

•  Be    certain    that   anyone    assigned   to    work 

with  other  groups  in  your  community  will 
have  done  their  homework  and  have  the 
straight  facts. 

•  Divide   responsibilities   for   a   group   project 

and  plan  sessions  where  the  group  will 
learn  from  each  other. 

•  Coordinate   with   the   program   chairman   of 

your  Club  and  draw  upon  resources  of  the 
College  for  materials  and  advice. 

B.  For  Clubs  which  prefer  to  set  up  several  small 
groups  with  different  projects. 

•  Offer  a  variety  of  topics  such  as:  a  specific 

environmental    issue    related   to    beautifica- 


tion or  trash  disposal  or  zoning  and  con- 
struction; study  of  actions  of  existing 
groups  in  your  city;  legislative  study;  en- 
vironmental education  in  your  own  schools. 

•  Name  a  team  leader  to  coordinate  the  dif- 

ferent projects. 
C.  For  Clubs  or  areas  with  alumnae  who  cannot 
join  a  group  or  team  and  who  want  to  take 
on  an  individual  assignment. 

•  Determine    what    time    and    talents    these 
people  have 

must  work  at  home 

could  be  a  source  of  information  or  could 
gather  data  from  their  professional  or 
volunteer  job 

could  do  research  to  support  a  Club  proj- 
ect and  to  send  information  to  Central 
Data  file  at  SBC 

•  Assign    a    project    and    arrange    for    these 

people   to   report   either   to   a   Sweet   Briar 
Club  or  to  SBC. 
Step  Four:  Record  your  Club's  and/or  individual 
projects   and   assignments,    reports,   data-gath- 
ered results  and  comments.  Report  to  the  Col- 
lege  (write  to  TOTE,  Box  E  at  Sweet  Briar). 
The    College    resources    will    be    enhanced    by 
your  reports.  Clubs  in  other  areas  will  benefit 
from  the  exchange  of  data  and  case  histories 
cleared  through  the  College. 
In   other   words,    as   Julie    Jacobsen    pointed   out 
during  the  Workshop,  the  Continuing  Education 
Project  is  a  two-way  street:  you  feed  your  facts 
and  data  to  the  College;   and  the  College  feeds 
you  information,  advice,  facts,  and  data  collected 
from  other  alumnae  all  over  the  country. 

Commenting  on  this  "feed-back"  arrangement, 
Broun  Trout  said,  "Should  one  community  find  a 
reasonable  solution  to  a  type  of  air  pollution,  the 
alumnae  there  would  send  the  information  to  the 
College.  Then  it  would  be  available  for  use  by 
another  community  which  might  have  the  same 
problem.  The  alumnae  in  the  second  community 
would  see  that  the  information  got  to  the  proper 
authorities.  We  are  stressing  working  through 
established  channels." 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Chancellor 
Weidner's  urgent  plea  during  the  Workshop  that 
we  join  hands  and  participate  in  community 
action  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  Our 
Total  Environment.  With  dedication  and  effort, 
8,000  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  can  join  hands  to 
effect  changes  in  Our  Total  Environment. 
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A  Case  in  Point:  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  in  Action 


For  Love  of  a  River 


by  Logan  Phinizy  Johns,  '36,  Richmond,  Virginia 


"Rivers  and  the  relationships  men 
have  established  with  them  have  lain 
at  the  heart  of  the  human  adventure 
through  all  the  centuries." 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  Mary- 
Frances  Buchanan  Flowers,  '39,  Proj- 
ect Chairman  of  the  Boxwood  Garden 
Club  and  currently  the  President  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  Virginia,  and  I, 
her  assistant,  set  out  in  search  of  a 
new  venture  for  the  Club — hopefully 
something  related  to  conservation  and 
not  to  fund-raising!  A  challenging  ar- 
ticle in  The  Commonwealth,  "Plan- 
ning a  New  Richmond,"  led  us  to  the 
staff  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion to  learn  more  of  their  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  Richmond-James  River 
Park. 

We  learned  that  they  had  more 
hopes  than  plans.  In  addition  to  pub- 
lic apathy,  there  was  a  degree  of  op- 
position not  only  in  City  Council  but 
also  among  the  ranks  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  concerning  the  ex- 
citing, imaginative  concept  of  a  re- 
vitalized downtown  waterfront  and  a 
sparkling,  clean  James  with  accessi- 
ble wooded  paths  and  parks  along  its 
upper  banks. 

So  enthralled  were  we  by  the  vision 
of  Richmond's  becoming  once  again  a 


city  whose  "throbbing  heart  was  her 
river,"  we  felt  the  apathy  and  opposi- 
tion could  only  stem  from  ignorance. 
WHAT  our  project  should  be  was 
now  clear,  but  HOW  was  not  so  easy. 

After  several  weeks  of  conferring 
and  discussing  with  people  in-the- 
know  who  were  sympathetic  to  the 
cause,  the  consensus  was  that  a  slide 
show  offered  gratis  to  organizations 
and  groups  in  search  of  a  program 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
getting  the  word  around. 

After  approval  by  the  Boxwood 
Garden  Club  of  a  slide  program  cost- 
ing no  more  than  $300,  the  adventure 
began.  We  studied  the  James  and  its 
banks  in  Richmond,  the  plans  to  up- 
grade it,  beautify  it,  and  make  it  ac- 
cessible. We  garnered  189  slides  re- 
lating to  the  river  and  its  present 
condition,  what  had  been  done  in 
other  river  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  what  could  be  done 
in  Richmond. 

Unfortunately,  stout  hearts,  en- 
thusiasm and  189  slides  do  not  a 
program  make!  We  knew  we  must 
have  professional  help.  We  timidly 
approached  Fred  Frechette  with  a 
mountain  of  literature,  the  slides, 
and  the  usual  "We  don't  have  much 
money,  but.  .  .  ."  The  generosity  of 
his  response  was  outstanding.  His 
talent,  expertise,  and  concern  for 
Richmond  and  the  James  resulted  in 
a  great  12-minute  slide  production 
with  a  taped  narrative  by  Frank 
Brooks,  THE  professional  voice  of 
Richmond.  And  all  this  for  the  love 
of  a  river! 


The  Richmond  Jaycees  had  become 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
James  River  Park  and,  hearing  of 
our  project,  asked  if  they  might  help 
us  in  promoting  the  idea.  We  accept- 
ed their  offer  with  thanksgiving  and 
alacrity.  They  shared  the  expense  of 
the  projector  and  tape  recorder  and 
assumed  responsibility  for  all  the 
evening  showings.  Teams  from  the 
Boxwood  Garden  Club  and  the  Jay- 
cees were  trained  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram to  any  group  that  evinced  the 
slightest  interest. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  Mary 
Anne  Chichester  of  the  Boxwood  Club 
sent  notices  to  more  than  500  garden 
clubs,  civic  groups,  etc.  By  September 
she  had  scheduled  55  slide-showings 
for  the  ensuing  nine  months — a  mon- 
umental accomplishment,  logistically 
speaking!  More  than  5,000  people  had 
seen  the  program  by  June,  1968. 
Though  we  were  not  so  bold  as  to 
believe  we  had  waved  the  grass  roots, 
we  hoped  we  had  caused  them  to 
rustle. 

Concurrently  with  the  showing  of 
the  program  we  solicited  letters  to 
and  appearances  at  hearings  of  the 
State  Water  Control  Board  and  the 
City  Council  concerning  water-quality 
standards,  overhead  power  lines,  and 
location  of  the  Richmond  Metropoli- 
tan    Authority     Expressway     —     all 
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things  that  would  jeopardize  the  real- 
ization of  the  James  River  Park. 

In  addition  to  public  activity,  par- 
ticipation in  many  "off-the-record" 
meetings  with  effective  citizens  were 
held  in  an  effort  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  the  Planning  Commission's 
scheme.  While  not  minimizing  the 
weight  of  sheer  numbers,  often  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  quiet,  behind- 
the-scene  effort. 

We  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  usually 
are  in  the  privileged  position  of  hav- 
ing access  to  important  ears  in  the 
community,  and  by  gentle  persuasion 
we  can  render  real  service.  By  the 
same  token,  we  are  exposed  to  the 
approach  of  dedicated  but  irresponsi- 
ble flag-wavers  who  rush  to  join  the 
cause— any  cause.  Avoid  these  do- 
gooders  like  the  plague.  Irresponsibil- 
ity and  partial  information  are  sure 
death  to  any  endeavor. 

We  must  at  all  times  remember 
that  we  are  interested  in  total  en- 
vironment and  that  industry  is  a  part 
of  that  total  environment.  Economic 
needs  must  be  met,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  way  that  disgorges  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  us  by  nature.  If 
we  remain  reasonable,  we  encourage 
others  to  be  reasonable  and  to  seek  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  all  interests 
involved. 

In  1970  a  city-wide  organization, 
the  Richmond  Scenic  James  Council, 
was  formed  with  its  purpose:  "to 
encourage  preservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  James  River  and  its 
environs  in  the  Richmond  metropoli- 
tan area;   to  oppose  pollution  of  the 


river,  to  stimulate  public  interest  and 
provide  a  continuing  effective  voice 
for  concerned  citizens  in  the  above 
matters." 

On  October  11,  1970,  the  first  of 
three  segments  of  the  James  River 
Park  was  officially  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Three  able  and  energetic  women, 
Mesdames  Sydnor,  Tabb,  and  Rucker, 
presently  are  working  with  business 
leaders  in  the  community  in  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  and  revitalize  the 
old  locks  and  Kanawha  Canal. 

This  does  not  presume  to  be  a 
"success  story,"  for  the  story  is  a 
long  way  from  completion.  It  is 
simply  an  account  of  our  relationship 
with  our  river,  which  was  indeed  a 
glorious  adventure. 


"We  studied  the  James  River  . . .  the 
plans  to  beautify  it  and  -make  it  ac- 
cessible." 
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One  Family  of 
Valued  Neighbors" 
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"There  are  the  Walkers  who  have  been  involved 
with  Sweet  Briar  in  many  ways — and  Miss 
Ruby,"  who  until  the  last  few  years  had  attended 
every  Sweet  Briar  commencement,  beginning  with 
the  first  class  of  five  girls  who  graduated  in 
1910. 

Miss  Ruby  died  in  January,  1971,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.  Thinking  of  her  and  her  sister  Miss 
Winifred  and  of  all  the  Walkers  who  are  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  hundreds  of  Sweet  Briar 
alumnae,  we  should  like  to  take  you  back  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  briefly  describe  how  Miss  Ruby 
and  her  family  contributed  to  the  College  and  the 
Sweet  Briar  community. 

For  this,  we  turn  to  two  alumnae:  Martha  Lou 
Lemmon  Stohlman,  '34,  author  of  The  Story  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  to  Martha  von  Briesen, 
'31.  Both  of  them  have  written  accounts  of  the 
Walker  family. 

"Where  neighbors  of  any  sort  were  few  and 
far  between,"  Mrs.  Stohlman  writes,  "it  was  rare 
good  fortune  to  have  nearby  a  family  so  spirited, 
so  well-traveled,  well-read — and  so  large.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  Dr.  George  E.  Walker, 
a  physician  and  research  chemist.  He  and  his 
wife  had  adventurously  moved  from  England  to 
Canada  with  their  six  children  .  .  .  They  went 
to  western  Manitoba,  completing  the  last  miles 
of  the  trip  in  a  covered  wagon.  Dr.  Walker  with 
great  difficulty  made  a  sod  dugout  to  shelter  his 
family  until  the  log-house  could  be  built — a  mat- 
ter of  five  months.  Dr.  Walker's  ministrations  to 
sick  Indians  protected  them  from  raids  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe,  but  wolves,  who  were  not  to  be 
appeased,  often  stole  food  from  them  and  even 
took  Dr.  Walker's  boots.  In  their  years  in  Mani- 
toba they  prospered,  produced  three  more  chil- 
dren, and  organized  a  family  orchestra"  which 
was  later  to  give  many  musicales  for  Sweet  Briar 
residents. 

In  1895  the  family  moved  to  Florida,  living 
there  for  14  years  before  deciding  they  "needed 
a  brisker  climate  .  .  .  they  sent  their  son  Will 
to  prospect  in  Virginia.  He  was  on  a  train  en 
route  to  Lynchburg  when  beautiful  green  hills 
caught  his  eye;  a  little  station  flashed  by  and 
his  inquiry  to  the  conductor  brought  the  answer, 
'That  was  Sweet  Briar.'  Will's  visit  to  a  Lynch- 
burg real  estate  agent  produced  pictures  of  an 
estate  which  had  recently  come  on  the  market: 
Mount  St.  Angelo.  When  the  agent  said  it  was 
located  at  Sweet  Briar,  a  sale  was  quickly  made." 

From  1909  to  1924  the  Walkers  lived  at  Mount 
Saint  Angelo,  a  house  and  farm  originally  part 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  property,  which  was  re-pur- 
chased by  the  College  in  1969.  After  this  they 
lived  in  a  large  red  brick  house  across  the  road 
and  even  nearer  the  College. 

When  the  Walkers  came  to  Virginia,  "paths 
between   St.  Angelo  and   Sweet  Briar  were  soon 


worn  wide  and  bare  ...  A  girl  walking  over 
for  tea  with  the  Walkers  might  have  felt  herself 
to  be  a  heroine  of  a  Hardy  or  Bronte  novel.  If 
the  landscapes  were  only  mildly  British,  the  re- 
ception at  the  end  of  the  walk  was  surely  not," 
Mrs.  Stohlman  writes.  "Even  Miss  Ruby  who  had 
left  England  at  the  age  of  one  never  let  the 
south  depress  the  crispness  of  her  speech." 

Both  writers  emphasize  the  gracious  Walker 
hospitality,  the  annual  Thanksgiving  night  par- 
ties when  the  Walkers  invited  the  whole  Sweet 
Briar  community  to  an  evening  of  songs  and 
games  around  a  huge  bonfire.  "And  when  Violet 
Walker  was  married,  the  event  was  noted  on 
the  Sweet  Briar  calendar,  for  the  entire  college 
was  invited  to  the  reception." 

With  Dr.  Walker's  death  in  1920,  "Dr.  Will" 
became  head  of  the  family,  and  the  tradition  of 
service  and  friendship  to  the  College  was  carried 
on  by  Mrs.  Walker,  Aunt  Kitty,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Dr.  Will  knew  everyone  on 
campus;  he  was  father  confessor  to  the  girls;  he 
met  trains  and  took  parties  on  special  trips  to 
Lynchburg,  Lexington  and  Charlottesville;  he 
was  vestryman  at  the  Ascension  Church  until  his 
death  in  1953.  Even  Ted,  the  youngest,  who  died 
this  February,  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1950, 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  Boxwood  Inn  and 
later  as  a  security  officer  for  the  College  until 
1964  when  he  retired  at  the  age  of  76. 

Two  vignettes  in  Mrs.  Stohlman's  book  de- 
scribe how  both  Dr.  Will  and  Miss  Ruby  reacted 
to  the  emergency,  Fire.  During  President  Mc- 
Vea's  administration,  "a  Christmas  tree  caught 
fire  during  a  tableau  in  the  chapel.  Dr.  Will 
Walker  started  toward  the  blazing  tree  and  Miss 
McVea  rose  at  once  from  her  seat,  turned  to  the 
audience  and  quietly  but  audibly  said,  "Every- 
one will  remain  seated.  Dr.  Will  will  take 
charge."  No  one  moved;  Dr.  Will  extinguished 
the  flames  with  his  hands."  On  a  morning  in  1927, 
Miss  Ruby,  "at  work  in  her  bookshop  which  was 
in  the  cottage  beside  Sweet  Briar  House,  was 
horrified  to  see  smoke  pouring  through  the  lattice 
work  .  .  .  She  slammed  the  cash  drawer  shut, 
ran  to  the  telephone,  hurried  into  the  east  tower 
to  rouse  the  faculty  who  lived  there,  then  she 
rushed  back  downstairs,  seized  a  large  silver 
tray  and  hurtled  out  ...  it  was  three  hours 
before  the  fire  was  quenched." 

Years  before  Miss  Ruby  worked  in  the  book- 
shop next  to  Sweet  Briar  House  and  had  alerted 
the  College  to  the  fire  (presumably,  her  quick 
action  prevented  serious  damage  to  the  House), 
years  before  this — during  her  first  year  at  Mount 
Saint  Angelo — she  worked  for  the  new  teashop. 
"With  no  recompense  other  than  the  gratitude  of 
Sweet  Briar's  residents,  she  baked  most  of  the 
cakes  that  were  sold  in  the  shop.  Sometimes  Aunt 
Kitty  helped  her  and,  at  the  peak  of  their  pro- 
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The  Walker  Family  Orchestra.  This  picture  was  taken  before  the  family  left  Florida  in  1909.  Left  to  right,  standing: 
Winifred,  Will,  Violet,  Ernest,  Ruby,  Mary  and  Ted.  Seated:  Aunt  Kittie,  Dr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Walker,  Lillie  and  Edith. 


duction,  they  once  baked  seventeen  cakes  in  a 
day;  it  almost  ruined  permanently  Miss  Ruby's 
taste  for  cake. 

"In  1918  Miss  Ruby  was  officially  added  to  the 
college  staff  when  she  became  manager  of  the 
bookshop,"  a  post  she  held  for  29  years.  Her 
sister,  Miss  Winifred,  joined  Miss  Ruby  working 
at  the  bookshop,  and  what  an  inimitable,  delight- 
ful pair  they  were.  Miss  Winifred  who  still  lives 
in  their  little  house  on  Dairy  Road  greets  each 
Sweet  Briar  visitor  with  special  warmth.  She 
is  a  rare  and  wonderful  spirit;  believing  in  the 
good  of  all  people,  she  brings  out  the  best. 

The  1918  Sweet  Briar  Briar  Patch  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Walker  family.  In  1934  "the  Alger- 
non Sydney  Sullivan  Award  was  bestowed  upon 
Miss  Ruby  who  was  recognized  as  having  made 
herself  'indispensable  in  and  out  of  the  book- 
shop.' Such  formal  recognitions,"  Mrs.  Stolhman 
states,  "are  mere  punctuations  in  the  continuing 
affection  and  interest  which  residents  of  the 
campus,  the  transients  and  the  permanent,  take 
in  the  Walker  family." 

Indeed,  the  Walkers  have  been  and  are  "one 
family  of  valued  neighbors."  With  affection  and 
appreciation,  we  salute  the  Walker  .family  and 
Miss  Ruby's  survivors:  Miss  Winifred  and  an- 
other sister,  Mrs.  Basil  Eyre-Walker  of  New 
Zealand,  and  a  numbr  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
including  Kathleen  Ward  Allen,  a  Sweet  Briar 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1940. 


In  honor  of  the  Walker  family  a  memo- 
rial fund  has  been  started  by  Florence 
Freeman  Fowler,  '19.  This  fund  will  be 
used  to  light  the  beautiful  spire  of  the 
Memorial  Chapel.  It  is  "Flo's"  hope  that 
this  will  be  accomplished  by  small  gifts 
from  the  many,  many  alumnae  who  knew 
and  loved  the  members  of  this  family 
from  Sweet  Briar's  very  earliest  days 
down  to  the  more  recent  alumnae  who 
remember  Miss  Winifred  Walker's  many 
kindnesses  to  them  in  the  Book  Shop. 
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Briar  Patches 


Nominees  for  the  Executive  Board 

Margaret  Graves  McClung,  '53,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, and  members  of  her  Committee  submit  the  following  slate  of  alumnae 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association : 

President :  Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker,  '47,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Second  vice  president:   Jocelyn  Palmer  Connors,  '62,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fund  Chairman:  Carla  de  Creny  Levin,  '51,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Alumnae  Representative  Chairman :     Peachey  Lillard  Manning,  '50,  Ard- 

more,  Pa. 
Finance  Committee  Chairman:  Ann  Samford  Upchurch,  '48,  Birmingham, 

Ala. 
Nominating  Chairman:  Judith  Sorley  Chalmers,  '59,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Regional  Chairmen : 

II.  Patricia  Whitaker  Waters,  '44,  Lutherville,  Md. 

III.  Judith  Burnett  Halsey,  '47,  Richmond,  Va. 

IV.  Louise  Aubrey  McFarland,  '54,  Durham,  N.  C. 
VI.  Jane  Shipman  Kuntz,  '58,  Dayton,  Ohio 

VIII.  Katherine  Street  Sharp,  '47,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Golden  Stairs  Chairman:  Jane  Roseberry  Ewald,  '52,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scholarship  Chairman:  Carroll  Weitzel  Rivers,  '57 

Election  will  be  by  ballot,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the 
Association.  In  accordance  with  Article  X,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  additional  names  for  nominees  for  the 
Executive  Board  may  be  added  to  the  ballot,  if  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Alumnae  Affairs  and  accompanied  by  15  signatures  of  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  written  consent  of  the  nominees  within  two  weeks 
after  the  slate  is  published. 

Other  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in  addition  to  the  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  McClung,  are :  Natalie  Roberts  Foster,  '31 ;  Sally  Fishburn 
Fulton,  '52 ;  Emily  Ann  Wilkins  Mason,  '44 ;  Lisa  Guigon  Shinberger,  '29 ; 
Susan  Timberlake  Thomas,  '59 ;  Elizabeth  Lancaster  Washburn,  '41 ;  Sara 
Ann  McMullen  Lindsey,  '47. 


1971  Alumnae  Directory  Order  Blank 

Please  reserve Alumnae  Directory  (ies)  for  me. 

My  check  for  $ is  enclosed. 

(PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 

Name  

Address   


Zip  Code 


Price:  $£..00  pre  publication  Make  checks  payable  to 

$5.00  after  June  1st  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 
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Dear  Alumnae, 


In  June  I  will  retire  as  President  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. I  wish  to  thank  each  of  you  for  allowing  me  to  have 
served  in  this  capacity  for  the  past  three  years.  It  is  an  office 
I  have  held  with  pride — for  you,  Sweet  Briar  and  the  genera- 
tions of  students  to  come. 

These  have  not  been  calm  years — Vietnam,  campus  vio- 
lence, inflation  and  the  rising  costs  of  education,  "co-educa- 
tionists" and  the  constant  questioning  of  the  wisdom  and 
validity  of  a  small,  single-sex  liberal  arts  college. 

I  see  Sweet  Briar  as  having  great  strength  today.  It  is 
to  you  Alumnae  to  whom  should  go  credit  for  this.  The  giving 
of  your  talents,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  your  unfailing 
love  and  loyalty  and  your  interested  work  and  concern :  all 
this  make  this  College  the  outstanding  institution  it  is. 

In  the  past  three  years  you  have  increased  the  sale  of 
Sweet  Briar  bulbs  from  $109,540  to  $124,151.  A  primary 
reason  our  enrollment  has  stayed  at  top  level  is  the  continu- 
ous work  of  our  Alumnae  Representatives.  They  are  ever 
seeking  qualified  students.  All  over  the  country  alumnae  have 
been  working  on  the  Development  Campaign.  A  new  and 
timely  Continuing  Education  program  was  started  in  Febru- 
ary, 1971,  and  it  is  expected  that  our  alumnae  will  diffuse  its 
theme,  "Our  Total  Environment,"  to  every  Sweet  Briar  Club 
and  its  city.  "College  for  a  Day"  programs  are  gaining  mo- 
mentum. Our  Annual  Giving  has  had  a  notable  increase  these 
past  three  years  and  our  Fund  Committee  and  Patchworkers 
have  had  wonderful  results  from  their  work. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  changed 
to  coincide  with  Alumnae  Council,  to  which  more  than  100 
alumnae  come  each  year.  The  format  of  Council  has  been 
strengthened  and  through  introduction  of  Regional  Work- 
shops and  alumnae-oriented  workshops,  Council  has  achieved 
new  dimensions. 

For  the  first  time  the  Alumnae  Association  sponsored  a 
two-week  tour  this  spring  to  four  great  capitals  of  Europe — 
a  special  treat  included  seeing  the  source  of  our  tulips  in  full 
bloom  in  Holland.  In  March  we  held  our  annual  Board  pax'ty 
with  the  seniors  in  the  beautiful  new  Wailes  Center  in  an  un- 
Sweet  Briar-of -old-setting  of  celler,  bop  and  beer!  The  stu- 
dents love  this  building,  for  it  combines  the  best  of  formal 
and  informal  recreational  and  dining  facilities  as  well  as 
friendship  and  fun  for  alumnae,  faculty  and  students. 

We  continue  to  work  on  the  Long  Range  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  the  College.  Alumnae  serve  with  distinction  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  the  Presi- 
dential Selection  Committee.  A  change  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Alumnae  Association  now  permits  any 
Sweet  Briar  graduate  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  Executive  Board,  1968- 
1971,  and  to  Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  '34,  and  Ann  Morrison 
Reams,  '42,  and  to  the  entire  Alumnae  House  staff,  whose 
devoted  efforts  have  made  my  work  both  highly  pleasant  and 
enjoyable. 

Your  new  Association  President  has  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  productive  term  with  you  wonderful  people. 


Alumnae  Association  President,  Jacque- 
lyn  Strickland  Dwelle,  '35,  and  her  twin 
grandchildren:  Jacquelyn  and  Edward 
Bates,  of  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 
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Twenty  Years  of  a  Great  Idea: 

Bulbs  for  Beauty- 
Bulbs  for  Scholarships 


In  1971  as  we  begin  a  new  Alumnae 
Association  project — Our  Total  En- 
vironment —  we  also  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  a  great  idea : 
the  Bulb  Project.  A  project  that  has 
brought  not  only  beauty  to  our  na- 
tural environment  but  also  has 
brought  scholarship  and  building 
funds  to  the  College  in  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  a  million  dollars. 

At  this  moment  in  April,  the  cam- 
pus is  bursting  into  bloom  with  tulip 
and  daffodil,  the  gift  of  Dick  Van 
Zyverden,  our  supplier  of  the  im- 
ported Dutch  bulbs.  At  this  April 
moment  in  Lisse,  Holland,  our  Sweet 
Briar  alumnae  on  tour  in  Europe  are 
visiting  the  Keukenhof  Gardens  where 
they  even  may  be  thinking  of  their 
own  Sweet  Briar  flowers  at  home. 

What  began  in  1951  as  a  fund- 
raising  project  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sweet  Briar  Club  has  blossomed 
into  Big  Business — from  a  $1,000  sale 
in  1951  to  the  record  1971  sale  of 
$124,151. 

In  1958  the  Bulb  Project  was 
transferred  to  the  College  for  admin- 
istration by  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  Association  is  guided  by  a  Na- 
tional Bulb  Committee,  whose  Chair- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  Bulb  Committee  meets  in  the  fall 
to  make  plans  for  the  coming  year 
and  meets  also  with  the  Dutch  im- 
porter who  has  served  the  Project 
since  1951.  Membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee has  varied  over  the  years,  with 
Mary  Hughes  Blackwell,  Project 
Manager  at  Alumnae  House,  being 
the  only  member  who  has  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  National  Committee. 

Vivienne  Barkalow  Hornbeck,  '18, 
originator  of  the  bulb-selling  idea  and 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
until  her  death  last  spring,  was  an 
active  Committee  member  for  many 
years  as  well  as  one  of  the  top  sellers 
in  the  country. 

The  first  National  Bulb  Chairman, 
1958-60,  was  Beatrice  Dingwell  Loos, 
'46,  of  Washington.  She  was  succeed- 
ed by  Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  '40,  of 
Lynchburg,     1960-62.     Mary     Bailey 


Izard,  '52,  of  Atlanta,  headed  the 
Committee  from  1962-64.  Dorothy 
Malone  Yates,  '42,  also  from  Atlanta, 
chaired  the  Committee  for  the  next 
two  years.  She  was  followed  by  Kath- 
erine  Guerrant  Fields,  '53,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  served  from  1966-68.  Anne 
Noyes  Awtrey,  '43,  of  Washington, 
the  present  Chairman  is  now  serving 
a   second   two-year   term,    1968-1972. 

Since  1951  more  than  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  bulbs  have  been  sold 
by  alumnae.  How  does  Sweet  Briar 
benefit  from  these  sales?  The  profits 
from  the  sales  have  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  scholarship  funds 
by  28  Sweet  Briar  Clubs.  The  Clubs 
and/or  individual  sellers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  allocate  their  sales- 
profits  to  buildings  or  other  projects 
as  well  as  to  scholarship  funds.  The 
profits  from  the  sales  of  individuals 
who  do  not  live  in  Club  areas — or 
"The  Solos,"  as  they  are  known,  sup- 
port a  scholarship  fund  for  foreign 
students,  the  Martha  Lucas  Pate 
Scholarship. 

Last  year  47  Sweet  Briar  Clubs 
and    30    "Solos"    participated    in    the 


Bulb  Project.  Over  the  years  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Club  has  continu- 
ously led  in  sales,  hitting  an  all-time 
high  in  1969  with  $14,000  in  sales. 

Washington  has  been  closely  follow- 
ed in  sales  by  both  the  Atlanta  and 
the  Richmond  Clubs,  whose  sales  are 
usually  nearly  $9,000  or  $10,000. 

The  top  seller  for  1970  was  Vir- 
ginia Quintard  Bond,  '31,  Bulb  Chair- 
man for  the  Boston  Club.  Virginia 
has  been  among  the  top  sellers  for 
many  years,  as  have  Blair  Bunting 
Both,  '40,  and  Elizabeth  Shepherd 
Scott,  '43,  both  of  the  Wilmington 
Club.  Last  year  their  sales  were 
$1,512.03  and  $1,333.44,  respectively. 

Other  sellers  in  the  over-$l,000 
category  last  year  were  Mary  Hunt- 
ington Harrison,  '30,  of  Cincinnati; 
Irene  Mitchell  Moore,  '41,  of  Greens- 
boro; Lome  Lassiter  Black,  '66,  Bulb 
Chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Club;  Nancy 
Messick  Ray,  '52,  and  Bea  Dingwell 
Loos,  '46,  both  of  Washington. 

While  bulbs,  unfortunately,  will  not 
grow  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  list  of  participating  Clubs 
and  "Solos"  in  areas  where  bulbs 
grow  has  steadily  increased  over  the 
years.  The  National  Bulb  Committee 
is  always  eager  and  ready  to  ex- 
plain the  Project  to  prospective  Sweet 
Briar  sellers. 

Our  Bulb  Project  has  been  a  fun 
project,  one  that  has  cut  through  all 
age-groups  and  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  suitable  for  bulb-growing. 
The  Project  has  created  new  Sweet 
Briar  Clubs,  given  other  Clubs  reason 
for  being,  and  created  good  public 
relations  for  the  College. 

The  amaryllis  sales  in  the  past  few 
years  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  regional  boundaries  where 
amaryllis  are  concerned.  With  ama- 
ryllis sales,  principally  for  Christmas 
gifts,  reaching  the  $14,000  mark  this 
winter,  one  must  say  that  our  Bulb 
Project  is  a  success  in  every  respect. 
It  is  a  success  owing  to  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  devoted  Sweet  Briar  alum- 
nae all  over  the  country. 

— Anne  Noyes  Awtrey,  '43 
National  Bulb  Chairman 
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TheMen  in  Our  Lives 


"I  have  never  met  a  husband  of  a 

Sweet  Briar  alumna  who  was  not  an 

interesting  and  talented  man." 

So  states  the  gentleman  pictured  above, 

the  husband  of  one  of  the  editors 

of  this  magazine.  We  join  him  in  a  happy 

toast  to  the  loves  in  our  lives — all  the 

husbands  of  our  Sweet  Briar  alumnae. 
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Dr.  Byrd  Leavell  and  Nancy  Butznei 
Leavell,  '3U,  on  safari  in  Uganda 
a  year  ago.  Standing  at  Nancy's  left- 
is  Dr.  Carlo  Navarinni;  to  Byrd's 
right  is  Dr.  Navarinni' s  son,  Signor 
Navarinni  of  Rome. 


Byrd  Stuart  Leavell,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  former  As- 
sistant Dean,  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine 

Byrd  Leavell's  record  at  VMI  clear- 
ly indicates  the  road  he  was  to  take 
in  years  ahead:  in  1931  he  was  editor 
of  the  annual,  Captain  of  Co.  A,  re- 
cipient of  the  First  Jackson-Hope 
Medal  for  Scholarship,  and  class  his- 
torian. Not  surprisingly,  his  career 
since  his  graduation  from  VMI  has 
included  scholarship,  writing,  history, 
and  the  military — as  well  as  medi- 
cine. 

A  1935  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  ("in 
the  same  class  with  Billy  Bean,"  he 
notes),  Dr.  Leavell  was  elected  to 
The  Raven  Society  and  AOA.  "My 
main  interest,"  he  tells  us,  "has  been 
in  hematology;  I  have  written  or  co- 
authored  more  than  50  papers  in  this 
speciality  ...  If  one  had  to  name 
a  research  interest  within  the  field, 
I  expect  mine  would  be  the  effect  of 
splenectomy  in  various  disorders,  and 
Sickle  cell  anemia. 

"In  World  War  II,  I  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  Medicine  and  then  Chief  of 
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Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor 

Editor,  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine; Vice  President,  National  Geo- 
graphic Society 

Writing  about  the  National  Geo- 
graphic is  like  writing  about  an  old 
friend,  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
National  Geographic  has  been  a  part 
of  our  lives  and  our  children's,  and 
more,  a  part  of  the  lives  of  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  A  "classic 
dating  from  1888,"  the  magazine  is 
a  "major  publishing  triumph.  Its 
booming  circulation  is  now  near  7 
million,"  is  how  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  Geographic,  Sept.  6, 
1970. 

On  October  1,  1970,  Gilbert  M. 
Grosvenor  succeeded  to  the  editorship 
of  the  magazine,  representing  the 
third  generation  of  his  family  to  hold 
that  position. 

In  November  of  1970  we  received 
and  read  the  December  issue  and  we 
heartily  recommend  your  reading  the 
December  issue:  its  lead  feature,  "Our 
Ecological  Crisis,"  is  a  superb  lesson 
in  Our  Total  Environment;  its  sup- 
plement, "How  Man  Pollutes  his 
World,"  is  in  our  opinion  the  best 
graphic   description  we  have  seen  on 


the  pollution  problems;  and  its  ar- 
ticle by  the  President  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Melvin  M.  Payne, 
is  an  announcement  of  Gilbert  M. 
Grosvenor's  election  as  Editor  of  the 
National  Geographic  at  age  39. 

With  Mr.  Grosvenor's  permission, 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Payne's  article: 

"The  new  Editor  .  . .  came  to  the 
Geographic  in  1954  after  graduation 
from  Yale  University.  In  the  years 
since,  with  a  two-year  interruption 
for  military  service,  he  has  worked 
for  the  Society  and  the  magazine  in 
a  wide  variety  of  capacities,  playing 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
editing  of  photographs  and  in  the 
selection  and  editing  of  manuscripts. 
As  a  photographer  and  writer  he  has 
produced  articles  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Monaco  to 
Bali  and  Ceylon,  the  last  three  in 
collaboration  with  his  wife  Donna. 

"As  Chief  of  the  Editorial  Control 
Center,  Mr.  Grosvenor  has  guided  and 
coordinated  the  long-range  planning 
of  the  Society's  books,  maps,  and 
globes,  as  well  as  the  monthly  maga- 
zine. He  has  served  as  Editorial  Di- 
rector of  the  new  Special  Publications 
Division  from  its  inception  and  had 
headed  our  Committee  on  Lectures 
for  12  years. 

"Early  in  his  career  at  the  Geo- 
graphic, he  completed  a  two-year  ap- 
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Medicine  with  the  8th  Evacuation 
Hospital,  spending  one  year  in  Africa 
and  two  in  Italy." 

The  8th  EVAC.  A  History  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Hospital  Unit 
in  World  War  II,  by  Byrd  Leavell, 
was  published  by  The  Dietz  Press, 
1970. 

Reviewing  Dr.  Leavell's  new  book 
in  the  Oct.  25,  1970,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  H.  St.  George  Tucker 
wrote,  in  part: 

"The  8th  Evac.  is  good  reading 
...  of  special  interest  to  medical 
people.  Any  who  served  in  the  Med- 
iterranean theatre  during  War  II  will 
enjoy  reliving  the  experiences  of 
North  Africa  and  Italy  .  .  .  The 
Unit  was  sent  to  Casablanca,  where 
it  set  up  an  active  hospital.  After  a 
period  in  Algiers,  the  hospital  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Mark  Clark's  Fifth 
Army,  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Italy.  The  8th  Evac  landed  at  Salerno 
after  the  initial  assault  .  .  .  For  the 
next  two  years  it  cared  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  during  the  slow  grueling 
campaign  to  drive  the  Germans  under 
Kesselring  out  of  their  well  entrench- 
ed position  in  the  Italian  mountains. 
There  was  no  more  bitter  or  more 
discouraging     fighting     anywhere     in 


the  war  .  .  .  Battle  casualties  were 
high:  hepatitis,  malaria,  respiratory 
infections  took  their  toll.  Trench  foot 
was  a  serious  problem  with  men  liv- 
ing in  weeks  in  foxholes  .  .  .  During 
periods  of  great  activity,  shock  teams 
and  surgical  units  often  worked  12- 
to-20  hour  shifts  without  a  break 
.  .  .  During  the  two  years  in  Italy 
the  hospital  was  set  up  in  10  loca- 
tions and  gave  superb  care  to  more 
than  40,000  patients  .  .  .  Dr.  Leavell 
accurately  catches  the  varying  moods 
and  emotions  of  his  doctors  and 
nurses  and  enlisted  men." 

Dr.  Leavell  lives  in  Charlottesville 
with  his  wife,  Nancy  Butzner  Leavell, 
'34.  "Our  oldest  daughter,  Anne,  was 
graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  and  is 
married  to  Dr.  Herbert  Reynolds,  a 
Resident  at  the  University;  Lucie  is 
married  to  a  second-year  medical  stu- 
dent at  Wisconsin,  Scott  Vogel;  Byrd, 
Jr.,  our  youngest,  is  a  second-year 
student  in  the  College  at  the  Univer- 
sity," Dr.  Leavell  ends  his  letter  to 
us. 
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prenticeship  in  the  administration 
department,  serving  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Treasurer,  the  membership- 
fulfillment  section,  and  the  correspon- 
dence office.  When  he  returned  to  the 
editorial  side,  he  brought  a  real 
knowledge  of  how  the  magazine  re- 
lates to  our  millions  of  readers. 

"He  was  named  Assistant  Editor  in 
1964  and  has  served  as  an  Associate 
Editor  since  1967.  He  is  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  and  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees. 

"Gil  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
improvement  of  the  magazine,  espec- 
ially its  illustrations,"  Mr.  Vosburgh 
[former  Geographic  Editor]  told  the 
Board.  "Like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  has  a  genius  for  pictures, 
and  a  sure  knowledge  of  how  the  Geo- 
graphic can  best  serve  its  educational 
purpose. 

"He  has  been  the  source  of  many 
brilliant  ideas,  from  the  best  way  to 
photograph  a  Balinese  farmer  catch- 
ing eels  in  the  blackness  of  night  to 
taking  advantage  of  the  latest  ad- 
vancements in  papermaking  and 
printing.  An  administrator  with  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  heart  as  well  as 
mind,  he  has  emerged  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  talented  young  men  and 
women  of  the  staff  who  give  so  much 
hope  for  the  future." 


Jt 

— National   Geographic 


On  assignment  in  Africa,  196h,  are 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor  and  his  wife, 
Donna  Kerkam  Grosvenor,  '60.  Sweet 
Briar  takes  special  pride  in  the 
achievements   and   accomplishments 
of  Donna,  who  has  ivorked  and 
written  for  the  National  Geographic. 
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Paul  D.  Zimskind,  M.D., 
Ph.D. 

Nathan   Lewis   Hatfield   Professor  of 
Urology,  Jefferson   Medical   College 

Dr.  Zimskind,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Urology  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  is  a  1953  graduate 
of  Princeton  (cum  laude)  and  a  1957 
graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  where  he  received  first  prize 
in  Resident's  Research  Essay  Contest 


conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Uro- 
logic  Society.  In  1964,  at  age  33,  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Physiology  at 
Jefferson. 

Paul  was  selected  as  Markle 
Scholar  in  Academic  Medicine,  1966- 
1971.  (Each  medical  school  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  nominates  one  can- 
didate per  year,  from  which  23 
Scholars  are  selected  annually  by  the 
Markle  Foundation.) 

A  member  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  Urologieal  Survey,  he  has  pub- 
lished 23  scientific  articles. 

Paul  and  his  wife,  Gay,  have  two 
children:  Jeffrey,  8,  and  Wendy,  4, 
"a  carbon  copy  of  Gay,"  Paul  tells  us. 


United  States  Ambassador   Robinson 
Mcllvaine  and  his  wife,  Alice 
Nicholson  Mcllvaine,  '45. 


Robinson  Mcllvaine 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  Republic  of  Kenya 

Writing  from  Nairobi,  Bob  Mc- 
llvaine says,  "Although  at  the  mo- 
ment Alice  is  in  bed  with  malaria,  we 
love  Africa  and  particularly  Kenya. 
In  fact  we  are  even  toying  with  the 
idea  of  retiring  here." 

Retirement,  even  in  the  future, 
scarcely  seems  believable  for  this  man 
whose  careers  since  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1935  have  included 
service  in  the  Navy,  the  editorship 
of  a  country  weekly  newspaper,  and 
service  in  the  State  Department. 

From  1941-45,  Ambassador  Mc- 
llvaine was  a  Commander,  U.S. 
Navy.  In  1953  he  joined  the  State 
Department  as   an   Information    Spe- 
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Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr. 

President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 

The  fourth  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  is  a  Tennyson  scholar, 
a  Fulbright  Research  Scholar  and  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  (1953-54),  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the 
father  of  five  young  daughters  and 
the  husband  of  Eleanor  Bosworth 
Shannon,  '47,  who  is  serving  on  Sweet 
Briar's  Board  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Shannon  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  with  highest  honors  from 
Washington  and  Lee  in  1939,  when  he 
was  co-recipient  of  the  Algernon 
Sydney  Sullivan  Award,  given  an- 
nually to  the  outstanding  graduate. 
In  that  same  year  he  won  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  prize  in  Amer- 
ican History. 

From  1947-1950  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  from  Virginia  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1949.  He 
holds    honorary    degrees    from    eight 


colleges  and/or  universities.  During 
the  Second  War  he  served  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
Naval   Reserve. 

At  Harvard  University  between 
1946  and  1956  Mr.  Shannon  taught 
naval  science  and  tactics  and  En- 
glish; in  1956  he  joined  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  faculty  as  Associate 
Professor,  then  Professor  of  English, 
and  in  1959  was  elected  President  of 
The  University. 

Mr.  Shannon  has  served  and  is 
serving  on  many  Boards  and  commis- 
sions, including  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Stu- 
dies, Board  of  Consultants  of  the 
National  War  College,  the  United 
States  Commission  for  UNESCO,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  He  is  also  a 
senator  of  the  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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Dr.  Paul  Zimskind  and  his  wife,  Gay 
Mann  Zimskind,  '60. 


cialist;  the  following  year  he  became 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs.  In  '56  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
(Counselor  of  Embassy),  American 
Embassy  in  Lisbon;  in  '59  he  was 
assigned  to  the  American  Embassy, 
Leopoldville.  In  1961  he  was  appoint- 
ed Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Dahomey,  where 
he  and  Alice  lived  for  three  years. 

In  1966  he  was  assigned  as  Director 
of  the  Office  for  Northwestern  Africa, 
following  which  he  was  appointed 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guinea.  "Despite 
the  adventures  in  Guinea  a  few  days 
after  we  arrived,  we  stayed  on  three 
years  and  were  given  a  farewell 
luncheon  by  the  same  President  Toure 
who  had  put  us  under  house  arrest 
on  our  arrival!" 


The  New  York  Times  in  1966  de- 
scribed the  Ambassador  as  a  "debo- 
nair, pipe-smoking  crack-horseman 
.  .  .  rated  as  an  'old  African  hand' 
in  the  State  Department,  where  his 
easy  friendliness  and  sangfroid  have 
won  him  a  host  of  friends  ...  In 
1960,  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  to 
the  former  Belgian  Congo,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilvaine  flew  to  the  turbulent  capital 
of  Stanleyville.  He  was  detained  by 
a  mob,  in  defiance  of  protocol.  On  re- 
turning to  Leopoldville,  he  mixed  him- 
self a  martini  and  coolly  told  a  few 
friends  about  his   experience.  .  .  ." 

In  1969  Ambassador  Mcllvaine  was 
appointed  a  Career  Minister  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  assigned  to  his 
current  diplomatic  post  in  Kenya. 

Bob  and  Alice  Mcllvaine  have  two 
children :   Ian,   7,  and  Katherine,  5. 
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He  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Association  of  Virginia  Colleges; 
a  former  president  of  the  Council  of 
Southern  Universities;  a  former 
president  of  the  State  Universities 
Association  and  a  past  chairman  of 
several  councils  on   higher  education. 

In  1964  Mr.  Shannon  received  the 
Medallion  of  Honor  of  the  Virginians 
of  Maryland,  and  in  1965  he  received 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  of  the 
McConnell  Foundation.  As  one  of  the 
first  recipients  of  a  special  grant  by 
the  Danforth  Foundation  for  short- 
term  study  for  academic  administra- 
tions, Mr.  Shannon  in  1969  carried 
out  Tennyson  research  and  discussion 
on  university  administration  at  Ox- 
ford and  other  universities  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  published  numerous 
articles  and  reviews  on  19th  century 
English  literature  and  is  the  author 
of  the  book,  Tennyson  and  the  Re- 
viewers, 1827-1851,  and  is  an  honor- 
ary vice  president  of  the  Tennyson 
Society. 


President  of  the 
Virginia,  Edgar 


Univers 
F.  Shan 


ity  of 

non,  Jr. 
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Celebrating  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary :  John  E.  Angst  and 
Louise  Woodruff  Angst,  'A3.  "Lou  and 
I  were  married  Aug.  1U,  19  h5,  a 
few  hours  before  President  Truman 
announced  the  surrender  of  Japan. 
Believe  me,  we  had  quite  a 
reception!" 


John  E.  Angst 

Vice  President,  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co. 

A  1940  Princeton  graduate,  John 
Angst  became  an  Army-draftee  in 
1941  and  served  five  years,  seeing 
action  in  Europe  and  advancing  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Field  Artil- 
lery. He  then  spent  16  years  with 
American  Car  &  Foundry,  leading  to 
the  Vice  presidency — Marketing;  he 
became  a  Group  Vice  president  with 
General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  and  in  1969  was  appointed 
Vice  President,  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road. "My  life,"  John  says,  "has  been 
tied  to  transportation  and  I  have 
liked  it.  Lou  and  I  have  three  chil- 
dren: Chucky,  a  Princeton  graduate; 
Woody,  a  senior  at  Lake  Forest  Col- 


Edward  H.  Levi 

President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago 

Scholar,  writer,  educator  and  law- 
yer, Edward  Levi  has  been  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  since 
1968.  Before  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency, he  served  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  Assistant  Professor  and 
Professor  of  Law,  as  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  and   Provost. 

Mr.  Levi  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  1932  and  his  J.D.  degree  in  1935 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
his  J.S.D.  degree  in  1938  from  Yale. 

Over  the  years  he  has  written  nu- 
merous articles,  mainly  in  the  field  of 
trade    regulation    and    jurisprudence. 


He  has  received  honorary  degrees 
from  eight  colleges  and /or  universi- 
ties; he  is  a  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional and  honorary  organizations, 
including  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Council  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

Mr.  Levi  has  served  the  United 
States  Government,  as  Special  Assis- 
tant to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  as 
First  Assistant  in  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, as  Chairman  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Monopolies 
and  Cartels,  as  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion and  as  a  member  of  the  White 
House  Central  Group  in  Domestic  Af- 
fairs. 

Currently,  Mr.  Levi  is  a  member 
of    the    President's     Task    Force    on 


Priorities  in  Higher  Education.  He 
also  serves  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  the 
International  Legal  Center,  and  the 
Board  of  the  Urban  Institute.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  on  Uni- 
versity Goals  and  Governance  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Commission  on  Campus 
Government  and  Student  Dissent  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  In 
1970  he  was  named  Chicagoan  of  the 
Year  in  Education  by  the  Chicago 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Mr.  Levi  is  married  to  Kate  Sultz- 
berger  Levi,  '38,  and  they  have  three 
sons:   John,  David,  and   Michael. 


Robert  G.  Page,  M.D. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
and  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology 

Bob  Page  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  (magna  cum  laude)  in 
1943  and  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania    Medical    School,    1945. 

His  Curriculum  Vitae  includes 
membership  in  more  than  20  profes- 
sional societies,  some  30  published 
medical  articles,  11  book  reviews,  28 
books  (written  by  Dr.  Page  and/or 
collaborators),  as  well  as   seven  aca- 


demic appointments  he  has  held  since 
completion  of  his  Residency  in  Med- 
icine at  the  Hospital  of  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania,  1949. 

He  served  as  Lieut,  (j.g.),  US 
Navy,  1946-48,  in  the  Medical  Corps. 
From  1951-53  he  was  in  Burma  as 
Visiting  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
at  Rangoon  Medical  College. 

When  Dr.  Page  was  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  1968, 
he  was  interviewed  by  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  from  this  newspaper  we 
quote:  "If  the  Dean  has  his  way,  stu- 
dents will  be  studying  one  subject: 
'medicine  as  a  totality.  We  want  them 
to  realize  that  their  reason  for  being 
is  to  be  physicians'  .  .  .  Dr.  Page 
hopes    to    get    Toledo's    medical    stu- 
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lege;  and  Weezie,  a  high  school  sopho- 
more. 

"I  love  to  hunt  elk  and  moose,  to 
play  golf,  to  enjoy  our  pool  and  yard 
(we  have  nearly  100  boxwood),  to 
read  and  to  be  with  people.  In  1956 
I  attended  the  Advanced  Manage- 
ment Program  at  Harvard  and  was 
pleased  recently  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  my  class.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Amer.  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, a  Fellow  of  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  and  active  in  many  com- 
munity activities — most  of  which  seem 
to  involve  raising  money. 

"I  am  confident  about  our  youth, 
optimistic  about  the  future,  and  con- 
vinced that  my  daughter  will  not  con- 
sider Sweet  Briar  until  it  becomes 
coeducational." 
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Edward  H.  Levi  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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dents  out  of  the  sheltered  academic 
atmosphere  and  expose  them  to  hos- 
pital patients  in  their  freshman  year. 

"  'We  want  to  make  this  exposure 
a  meaningful  one  .  .  .  not  one  of 
kids  playing  doctor.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  introduce  patients  as  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  educational  process 
.  .  .  give  students  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  ecology  and  sociology 
of  patients,  how  they  live  and  how 
that  affects  their  health,'  "  Dr.  Page 
explains. 

Bob  Page  is  a  man  of  diverse  in- 
terests: zoology  (he  is  a  Trustee  of 
the  Chicago  Zoological  Society) ,  book- 
collecting,  tennis,  carpentry,  cooking, 
photography,  sailing,  and  gardening. 
"Polly  [Polly  Kent  Page,  '46]  is  the 
digger  in  the  soil  and  I'm  the  trimmer 
of  branches  and  operate  the  garden 
tractor." 

The  Pages  have  three  children: 
Robert,  Jr.,  Polly,  and  Mary. 


£      Dean  Page:  physician,  scholar  and 
man  of  many  interests. 


-Toledo  Blade 
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William  J.  Watt 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Effective  July  1,  1971,  Dr.  Watt  be- 
comes Dean  of  the  College,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University. 

A  member  of  Washington  and  Lee's 
faculty  since  1955,  Bill  Watt  earned 
his  B.S.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of 
Illinois,  1949;  his  master's  degree 
from  Cornell,  1951,  and  his  Ph.D. 
degree    in    inorganic    chemistry    from 


Cornell,  1956.  He  was  named  Assis- 
tant Dean  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
division  at  W  &  L  in  1966,  and  he 
became  Associate  Dean  two  years 
later.  He  also  served  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Davidson 
College,   1951-53. 

President  Huntley  of  Washington 
and  Lee  stated,  "The  Trustees'  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Watt  to  succeed  Dean 
Pusey  commends  itself  on  every 
ground — ability,  scholarship,  exper- 
ience." 

Dr.  Watt  and  his  wife,  Helen  Grav- 
att  Watt,  '44,  have  three  children: 
John,  13;  Phyllis,  11;  and  William. 
Jr.,  8. 


Sam  Jester 

Fishing  Guide,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 
"Fishing  is  fun.  Like  any  occupa- 
tion, guiding  has  its  backlashes.  I've 
been  a  guide  for  25  years,  and  I  can 
state  that  requirements  for  the  job 
are  varied.  One  must  know  the  water, 
kinds  of  fish  and  where  to  find  them. 
The  season,  temperature  and  wind 
all  must  be  considered  —  and  even 
then,  fish,  like  women,  are  unpredict- 


Fishi)ig  expert  Sam  Jester  and  his 
J,-lb.  black  bass,  caught  in  Lake 
Ouachita.  Sam's  wife,  Martha  Ann 
Apple  Jester,  '47,   tells   its   that  Sam 
guides  primarily  out  of  Brady  Mt. 
Lodge  on  Lake  Ouachita. 
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George  S.  Trimble 

President,  the  Bunker-Ramo  Corp. 
and  former  Deputy  Director,  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,   NASA 

George  Trimble  and  his  wife,  Janet 
Boque  Trimble,  '37,  were  in  Houston 
from  1967-69,  when  George  was  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center.  "The  Center's  role  in 
the  Apollo  program,"  he  writes,  "was 
to  design,  develop  and  procure  the 
spacecraft  (Command  and  Service 
Module  and  Lunar  Module)  ;  to  select 
and  train  the  astronauts ;  to  plan  and 
control  each  Apollo  mission  from  a 
few  seconds  after  lift-off  at  Cape 
Kennedy  until  splashdown.  We  also 
had  the  responsibility  for  the  Lunar 
receiving  laboratory  where  the  as- 
tronauts were  held  in  quarantine  and 
the  lunar  rocks  were  analyzed. 


"The  direct  involvement  with  the 
Apollo  program  was  a  culmination  of 
our  previous  efforts  in  rocketry  and 
space  flight,  dating  back  to  1947, 
while  associated  with  the  Martin- 
Marietta  Corp. 

"Needless  to  say,  it  was  an  ex- 
citing experience  and  one  we  will 
never  forget.  Everyone  in  the  'Space 
Center'  community  was  deeply  in- 
volved, including  the  ladies.  Probably 
the  hardest  working  and  bravest  of 
all  were  astronaut  wives  whose  hus- 
bands were  preparing  for  or  flying 
a  mission.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
Janet's  very  major  contribution  to 
the  management  of  this  quite  sensi- 
tive and  most  essential  aspect  of  the 
program.  Although  I  was  awarded 
NASA's  Exceptional  Service  Medal, 
I  believe  Janet  earned  more  than  her 
share." 

A  graduate  of  MIT,  Mr.  Trimble 
is  now  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,       the       Bunker-Ramo       Corp., 
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William   J.    Waft  of   Washington    and 
Lee 


able.  For  two  weeks  we'll  hit  a  side- 
winder only;  the  next  week  only  a 
green  spider  (a  lure)  has  any  fish 
appeal. 

"Customers  are  also  unpredictable. 
There's  the  cantankerous  fisherman. 
If  the  temperature  drops,  the  wind 
rises,  or  the  bass  won't  strike,  it's 
the  guide's  fault.  There's  the  Know- 
it-All  who  insists  he  always  fishes 
'this  way'  at  home — and  he's  known 
as  the  Best  Angler  in  the  State.  He's 
the  one  who  says,  'This  darned  lake 
is  fished  out.' 

"There's  the  celebrity,  overjoyed 
by  freedom  and  full  of  spirit.  He's 
a  menace  in  a  boat;  and  it's  consider- 
ed bad  form  to  lose  a  client  over- 
board and  have  to  fish  him  out. 

"There's  the  excited  angler  who 
whirls  and  casts  at  any  splash  or  rip- 


ple without  a  thought  for  others  in 
the  boat.  The  guide  who  wants  to  re- 
tain his  original  features  had  better 
have  fast  reflexes,  much  agility,  and 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head! 

"Finally,  there's  the  man  who  has 
only  a  few  days  to  enjoy  fishing.  He 
wants  to  fish  from  'can  see  to  can't 
see'  and  nothing  will  stop  him.  The 
wind  may  rise,  temperature  drop,  and 
spray  from  his  line  will  freeze  while 
noses  turn  red  and  vocabularies  blue 
— he  keeps  on  fishing,  and  the  guide 
suffers  with  him. 

"We  meet  many  interesting  people, 
and  we  look  forward  to  their  visits, 
and   we  say  good-by  with   regrets." 


which  makes  electronic  components, 
automated  information  systems  and 
deep  pile  fabrics  (including  the  fa- 
miliar Borgazia  or  "plain  fake  furs," 
George  explains).  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics,  a  Director  of 
the  Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  and  form- 
er consultant  to  the  Scientific  Advis- 
ory Board,  U.S.  Air  Force.  The 
Trimbles'  sons,  "Robert  and  Frank 
are  grown  and  off  on  their  own." 


George  S.  Trimble 
(right),   MSC  Deputy 
Director,  and  R.  J. 
Johnson   (Crew  Sys- 
tems Chief)  look  over 
astronaut  gear  and 
equipment,  Feb.,  lf)6$. 
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The  Clement  family:  the  General  and 
his  wife,  Martha  Mansfield   Clement, 
'48,  and  their  children — twins 
Douglas  and  David,  11;  Ellen,  12; 
Elizabeth,  14;  and  Sarah,  17,  who  has 
been  accepted  at  Sweet  Briar  as  an 
Early  Decision  student  in  the  class  of 
1975. 
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William  B.  Bean,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Osier  Professor  of  Med- 
icine, University  of  Iowa  College  of 
Medicine 

Physician,  scholar  and  writer,  Dr. 
William  Bean  may  perhaps  in  all 
truth  be  likened  to  the  famed  late 
Sir  William  Osier.  Like  Osier  in  the 
late  19th  century,  Dr.  Bean  today  is 
teacher,  internist,  and  prolific  author 
of  scientific  papers,  lectures,  mono- 
graphs, reviews,  essays,  and  biog- 
raphy. 

Apart  from  his  more  than  400  tech- 
nical medical  papers,  Dr.  Bean's  wide 
interests  include  Thomas  Jefferson 
("Mr.  Jefferson's  Influence  on  Ameri- 
can Medical  Education")  ;  literature 
("Physicians   and   Books"  and   essays 


on  Francis  Bacon,  Locke,  Rabelais, 
Trollope)  ;  religion  ("Medicine  and 
Religion")  ;  the  humanities  ("The 
Humanities  in  Medicine")  ;  history 
("The  Impact  of  the  Civil  War  on 
Medicine")  ;  philosophy  ("The  Con- 
dition and  Value  of  Man")  ;  educa- 
tion ("Education:  The  Key");  ecolo- 
gy ("The  Ecology  of  the  Soldier  in 
World  War  II"),  and  of  course  men 
special  to  Dr.  Bean :  Darwin,  Osier, 
and  Walter  Reed. 

A  1932  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  was  elected  to 
The  Raven  Society  and  AOA,  and 
a  graduate  of  its  Medical  School  in 
1935,  Dr.  Bean  has  served  as  editor 
or  member  of  editorial  boards  of  some 
25  publications,  notably  as  editor-in- 
chief,  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
and  citations,  including  the  Horseley 
Memorial  Prize,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  held  Visiting  Professor- 


Vincent  S.  Jones  and  his  wife,  Nancy 
Parsons  Jones,  '36,  and  their 
daughter  Sue:  Commencement,  1963. 


Vincent  S.  Jones 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Secre- 
tary, Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of 
Sweet  Briar's  Board  of  Overseers 

"The  most  important  of  all  in  my 
biographical  sketch,"  declares  Vin- 
cent Jones,  "are  my  wife,  Nancy  and 
our  two  children:  Suzanne  (SBC,  '63) 
and  Margot   (Mills  College,  '66)." 

An  Overseer  for  our  College,  Mr. 
Jones  comments,  "I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  caliber  of  the  Trust- 
ees and  Overseers  and  especially  with 
the  vigor  and  extent  of  alumnae  in- 
terest and  financial  support.  Of 
course  the  alumnae  always  have  been 
Sweet  Briar's  greatest  asset  in  pre- 
senting the  image  of  the  College." 

Vincent  Jones,  Number  One  opera- 
tor  in    a    corporation   with    assets   of 


more  than  $66  million  "runs  a  mil- 
lion-dollar operation  —  $1,000,000  a 
year,  that  is,"  reports  his  company's 
The  Gannetteer,  November,  1970.  A 
Gannett  newspaperman  for  41  years, 
he  was  a  vice  president  and  executive 
officer  of  Gannett  Newspapers  from 
1955-1970,  when  he  became  the 
Foundation's   operating  head. 

Since  1937,  the  Gannett  Founda- 
tion has  given  more  than  $6%  million 
to  charitable  organizations,  including 
$2  million  to  colleges  and  schools. 

Mr.  Jones  was  graduated  in  1928 
from  Hamilton  College  with  honors 
in  English  Literature.  In  1930  he  be- 
gan work  with  the  Utica,  N.Y.,  news- 
papers as  reporter,  night  city  editor, 
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Wallace  L.  Clement 

Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 
General  Clement's  retirement  in 
1970  marked  the  end  of  30  years  of 
service  to  the  Army  and  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  1940  graduate  of  West 
Point,  a  1948  graduate  of  The  Arm- 
ored School  at  Ft.  Knox,  a  1952  grad- 
uate of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  and  a  1958  graduate  of 
the  US  Army  War  College;  in  1966 
he  received  his  M.S.  degree  in  Inter- 
national Affairs,  George  Washington 
University. 


Since  1942  his  overseas  assignments 
have  taken  him  to  Ireland,  North 
Africa,  combat  duty  in  Italy,  con- 
stabulatory  duty  in  Germany,  com- 
mand of  the  245th  Tk  Bn  in  Korea, 
command  of  the  U.S.  Army  Stan- 
dardization Group  in  London,  com- 
mand of  the  14th  Armored  Cavalry 
Reg.  in  Germany;  and  Vietnam, 
where  he  was  Asst.  Div.  Commander, 
23rd  Infantry  (AMERICAL)  Div. 
and  Director,  Training  Directorate, 
US  Military  Assistance  Command  in 
Saigon. 

General  Clement  has  been  awarded 
the    Distinguished    Service    Cross   for 


gallantry  in  combat;  the  Silver  Star; 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  2  OLC,  the  Bronze 
Star  for  Valor,  several  Commenda- 
tion Medals,  the  Italian  Cross  for 
Military  Valor,  the  Vietnamese  Cross 
of  Gallantry  with  Gold  Star  and 
Palm,  and  the  Vietnamese  Distin- 
guished Order   (1st  Class). 

In  September,  1970,  General  Clem- 
ent joined  the  Research  Analysis 
Corp.  as  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Staff. 


ships  at  21  universities  and/or  hos- 
pitals. He  has  been  a  member  and 
held  office  in  literally  dozens  of  pro- 
fessional societies,  including  the 
American  Heart  Association,  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  in  London,  the 
American  Society  for  Clinical  Nutri- 
tion. In  April,  1970,  he  was  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  American 
Osier  Society. 

During  the  Second  War  Dr.  Bean 
was  Director,  Nutrition  Research 
Team  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  and 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Armored 
Medical  Research  Laboratory.  He  re- 
tired from  the  Army  in  1946  as  Lieut. 
Col.  Since  1954  he  has  served  as 
Special  Consultant  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Surgeon   General. 

Dr.  Bean  and  his  wife,  Gail  Shep- 
ard  Bean,  '33,  have  three  children : 
R.  Bennett,  Margaret,  and  John. 


Dr.  William  Bennett  Bean  holding 
one  of  his  published  books,  Aphorisms 
from  Latham. 


city  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
executive  editor.  In  1950  he  moved  to 
Rochester  as  Director  of  the  Gannett 
News  and  Editorial  Office,  later  be- 
coming executive  officer  and  corporate 
vice  president. 

A  former  president  of  the  N.Y. 
State  Associated  Press  Assoc,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
1955,  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  1968- 
69.  He  edited  and  directed  The  Road 
to   Integration,   which   won   a    special 


Pulitizer  citation  for  the  Gannett 
Group,  1964. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee,  International  Press  In- 
stitute, 1965-68.  In  1960  he  helped 
conduct  its  first  Asian  Seminar  at 
New  Delhi,  and  his  wife  Nancy  ac- 
companied him  on  that  trip.  Mr. 
Jones  wrote  a  series  of  The  Vietnam 
War  as  Asians  See  It,  after  visiting 
Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  South  Vietnam  in  1967. 
As  a  member  of  ASNE  delegation 
he  published  his  experiences  in  Russia 
in  1969. 

In  that  year  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism 
Medal  by  Syracuse  University.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  Trustee  of  Monroe  Com- 
munity College,  Hamilton  College, 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  George 
Eastman   House. 
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Charles  N.  Prothro 

Vice-chairman  of  Sweet  Briar's  Board 
of  Directors 

Higher  education  is  one  of  Mr. 
Prothro's  special  interests  and  con- 
cerns: he  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Southwestern  University; 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
Southern  Methodist  University;  a 
former  member  of  the  Texas  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education;  the 
Coordinating  Board,  Texas  College  & 
University  Systems;  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Development  Board. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Prothro    is    President   of 


Saigon,  1970:  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr., 
and  Commodore  Tran  Van  Chon, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the 
Vietnamese   Navy. 


Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy 

Following  his  graduation  from  Yale 
in  1954,  Mr.  Grimes  held  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Lille  and  the  Institut  Juridique  de 
Nice,  France.  "During  that  year,"  he 
writes  us,  "I  met  Polly  (Margaret 
Van  Peenen  Grimes,  '54) ,  who  was 
studying  in  Paris,  also  on  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship." 

Before  receiving  his  law  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1961,  Mr.  Grimes 
served  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force 
in  Japan  and  Taiwan.  In  1964,  he 
writes,  "I  accepted  a  job  with  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Bureau 
for  Latin  America,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  .  .  .  My  family 
and  I  moved  to  Guatemala  City,  where 


John  Sheldon,  M.D. 

General  practitioner,  Newfoundland 
Fifty-four  degrees  W.  longitude; 
49  degrees  N.  latitude:  here  in  ex- 
treme north  central  Newfoundland  on 
New  World  Island  live  Dr.  John 
Sheldon  and  his  wife,  Kathy  Tyler 
Sheldon,  '59,  and  their  two  sons. 

"We  were  looking,"  John  writes 
from  Twillingate,  "for  a  couple  of 
adventurous  years  before  taking  up 
general  practice  in  England.  On  our 
first  day  here,  seven  years  ago,  it 
seemed  doubtful  that  we  should  ever 
leave!  We  found  a  score  of  fishing 
communities  settled  among  steep- 
wooded  hills  and  protected  by  off- 
shore islands.  A  year  previously  the 
Government  had  built  a  doctor's  res- 
idence and  clinic;  this  included  a  dis- 
pensary and  a  dental  chair. 

"There  had  been  no  previous  medi- 
cal work  on  the  island  itself.  The 
5,000  people — and  their  animals — 
make  for  a  busy  day.  House  calls  are 
many  and  often  they  run  to  all  the 
surrounding  homes,  as  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  family  who  is  not  looking  after 


their  old  folk.  The  hospital  is  reached 
by  a  ferry  to  another  island  until  the 
spring  when  the  bays  are  choked 
with  ice. 

"We  spent  last  year  in  St.  John's, 
the  Capital.  I  took  a  year's  residency 
in  internal  medicine,  and  this  followed 
three  years  of  residency  in  England 
and  my  medical  training  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Kings  College  Hospital, 
where  I  followed  most  of  my  family. 
I  had  met  Kathy  when  she  came  to  a 
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Charles  N.  Prothro  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth   Perkins  Prothro,   '39,  ivho 
was  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Library. 


the  Perkins  Timberlake  Co.  and  owner 
of  Perkins-Prothro  Co.  During  the 
Second  War  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  is  a 
Director  of  the  City  National  Bank 
in  Wichita  Falls,  the  Texas  Utilities 
Co.  in  Dallas  and  the  Southwestern 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dallas. 

Charles  and  Elizabeth  Prothro  have 
three  children:  Kay  Prothro  Yeager, 
'61;  Charles  and  Mark. 


for  the  next  two  years  I  was  Regional 
Legal  Adviser  for  the  aid  programs 
in  Central  America  and  Panama.  In 
that  job  I  negotiated  all  loan  agree- 
ments with  these  countries,  I  partic- 
ipated in  technical  assistance  for  the 
Central  American  common  market  in- 
stitutions, I  did  some  work  on  tech- 
nical assistance  to  law  schools.  .  .  . 

"In  early  1968,  at  the  urging  of 
the  then  Governor  John  Chafee,  I  re- 
turned to  Rhode  Island  to  become  the 
state's  first  Federal  Coordinator.  I 
was  the  state  representative  on  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission 
and  the  New  England  Governor's 
Conference.  I  was  also  the  Coordi- 
nator of  State  Assistance  to  the  Prov- 
idence Model  Cities  Program  and 
Chairman    of    the    Coordinated    Area 


Manpower    Planning    System   for   the 
State  of  Rhode  Island." 

When  Mr.  Chafee  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  asked  Mr. 
Grimes  to  accompany  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  his  Special  Assistant.  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Grimes  tells  us,  "I 
have  worked  in  a  number  of  areas  of 
interest  to  the  Secretary  and  to  my- 
self,     including      planning      of      the 


Navy's  role  for  the  future,  minority 
rights  and  equal  opportunity,  inter- 
national relations,  and  problems  in- 
volving Navy  landholdings  in  Puerto 
Rico." 


dockland  settlement  (in  England)  as 
a  Winant  Volunteer. 

"Here,  Kathy  plays  a  great  part 
in  community  groups.  It  has  been  ex- 
citing to  live  through  a  transforma- 
tion, and  now  we  have  mainline  elec- 
tricity, telephones  and  good  schools, 
a  causeway  to  the  mainland  of  New- 
foundland and  the  prospect  of  paved 
roads.  None  of  this  we  had  when  we 
came  here! 

"We  feel  a  wonderful  sense  of  free- 
dom in  the  life  here,  and  we  are 
happy  to  watch  our  boys  grow  up 
here.  One  day,  tourists  will  discover 
the  beauty  of  this  place.  Its  real  joy, 
for  Kathy  and  me,  lies  in  the  fine 
people  who  have  struggled  here  and 
whom  we  trv  to  serve." 


Dr.  John  Sheldon's 
father  of  Surrey, 
England,  sent  us   this 
photo,  saying,  "It  is  so 
typical  of  John's  life 
there,  i.e.,  the  picture 
being   taken   by  an  old 
fisherman  as  John  goes 
to  see  a  patient  on 
Salt  Harbour  Island." 
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John  C.  Danforth 

Attorney  General  of  Missouri 

At  age  32,  John  Danforth  was 
elected  Attorney  General  of  Missouri. 
At  22  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Princeton.  In  1963  John  received 
his  B.D.  degree  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  and  his  LL.B.  degree  from 
Yale  Law  School.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1964  and  to 
the  Missouri  Bar,  1966,  and  he  prac- 
ticed law  with  firms  in  both  New 
York  and  St.  Louis. 


An  ordained  clergyman  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  John  was  Assistant 
Rector  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
New  York  City,  1963-66;  he  was  As- 
sociate Rector  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  Clayton,  Mo., 
1966-68.  Presently  he  is  Associate 
Rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

In  1970  he  was  awarded  honorary 
degrees  by  Lindenwood  College  and 
Drury  College  in  Missouri.  In  1968 
the  Missouri  Jaycees  named  John 
Danforth  Outstanding  Man  of  the 
year,  and  in  1969  the  St.  Louis  Jay- 
cees awarded  him  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  In  1969  John  Dan- 
forth delivered  the  Opening  Convoca- 
tion Address  at  Sweet  Briar. 


Captain  C.  Stribling 
Snodgrass,  Jr. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Flotilla  FOUR 

Captain  Snodgrass  comments,  "Re- 
membering that  Eleanor  and  I  have 
moved  18  times  since  our  marriage  in 
1949  and  noting  the  rather  lengthy 
separations  the  Navy  has  given  us, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  not  be  a  better 
candidate  for  The  Men  Out  of  Our 
Lives!" 

Captain  Snodgrass,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  is  a  reg- 


ular line  officer  whose  fleet  tours  have 
included  service  in  a  variety  of  ships 
in  the  surface  Navy.  As  a  Junior 
Officer  he  served  in  the  Carriers 
ROOSEVELT  and  SIBONY,  the 
rocket-launching  ship  LSMR  405, 
several  amphibious  command  ships 
while  assigned  as  Aide  and  Flag 
Lieutenant  to  the  Commander  Am- 
phibious Group  FOUR,  and  to  the 
destroyer  USS  R.   H.  McCARD. 

Shore  assignments  have  included 
instructor  duty  at  the  Fleet  Anti-Air 
Warfare  Training  Center  in  Virginia ; 
operations  and  planning  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  London;  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  planning  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Pentagon. 

Captain    Snodgrass   had    had    three 


Marvin  B.  Perry,  Jr. 

President  of  Goucher  College 

World  War  II  interrupted  Dr. 
Perry's  graduate  studies  in  English 
at  Harvard,  and  in  December,  1941, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  was  commis- 
sioned and  sent  to  sea.  All  his  war 
service  was  at  sea,  and  he  saw  action 
in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and 
Pacific  theatres,  participating  in  At- 
lantic convoy  duty,  in  African  and 
Sicilian  invasions,  and  in  operations 
against  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa  and  Jap- 
anese coastal  areas.  He  remained  ac- 
tive in  the  Naval  Reserve  until  he  re- 
tired in  1969  with  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander. 

Dr.  Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  received  his  A.M. 


President  Marvin  B.  Perry,  Jr.,  at 
Goucher's   commencement,  1970. 
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Inauguration  Day,  Jan.  13,  1969: 
John  C.  Danforth,  his  wife,  Sally 
Dobson  Danforth,  '59,  and  two  of 
their  four  daughters:  Eleanor  and 
Mary,  now  ages  11  and  S.  We  presume 
that  Dorothy  and  Johanna,  now  U 
and  3,  also  joined  the  family  celebra- 
tion . 
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commands  at  sea  over  a  five  and  one- 
half  year  period:  the  USS  DETEC- 
TOR, an  ocean  minesweeper;  the  de- 
stroyer USS  CORY;  and  Destroyer 
Division  222.  Sea  assignments  have 
included  seven  six-month  deployments 
to  the  Mediterranean,  many  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean,  Western  and 
Northern  Atlantic,  a  deployment  to 
Northern  Europe  and  Scandanavia; 
a  seven-month  deployment  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet  off  Vietnam,  and  most 
recently  a  deployment  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  with  the  U. 
S.  Middle  East  Force. 

The  Captain  and  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Potts  Snodgrass,  '48,  have  five  chil- 
dren :  Susan,  20,  who  attended  Sweet 
Briar  for  two  years;  Geoffrey,  18; 
Richard,  16;  Llewellyn,  11;  and 
Julie,  9. 


Captain  C.  S.  Snodgrass,  Jr.,   United 
States  Navy. 


and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Harvard.  Be- 
fore assuming  the  Presidency  of 
Goucher  in  1967,  he  was  Assistant 
Professor  and  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  English  at 
Washington  and  Lee.  From  1960-67 
he  served  as  Professor  of  English  and 
Dean  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Virginia. 

Among  his  publications  are  Modern 
Minds:  An  Anthology  of  Ideas,  edited 
with  Howard  Mumford  Jones  and  R. 
M.  Ludwig;  Nine  Short  Novels,  edited 
with  Mr.  Jones.  Dr.  Perry  has  pub- 
lished reviews  and  articles  in  The 
Georgia  Review,  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review,  Shenandoah,  The  Keats- 
Shelley  Journal  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
ODK,  and  The  Raven  Society  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Marvin  Perry 
is  a  past  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  past  president  of  the 
North     Carolina-Virginia     Region    of 


the  College  of  English  Assoc.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Commission  on  Liberal 
Learning,  American  Assoc,  of  Col- 
leges, 1970-73.  He  serves  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
St.  Anne's  School,  the  Gilman  and 
Bryn  Mawr  Schools,  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Balti- 
more Symphony. 

Dr.  Perry  and  his  wife,  Ellen 
Gilliam  Perry,  '45,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  and  Margaret.  Betsy 
is  a  Sweet  Briar  student,  class  of 
1973. 
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Dr.  Reeve  H.  Betts  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Jones  Betts,  '35 


Reeve  H.  Betts,  M.D. 

former  Medical  Director,  the  World 
Division  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church 

"Certainly,"  Dr.  Betts  tells  us,  "all 
of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  Sweet  Briar  wives  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  that  excellent  col- 
lege." 

A  thoracic  surgeon,  Dr.  Betts  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  in  1933  from 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  the  late 
30's  he  was  a  Fellow  in  Thoracic 
Surgery,  the  Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston. 
In  1941  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  as 
Major  and  served  overseas  as  head  of 
a  surgical  team  with  the  2nd  Auxil- 
iary Surg.  Group.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment   awarded    him    the    Military 
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Beverley  D.  Causey,  Jr. 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Hobart  and 
William  Smith  Colleges 

Dr.  Causey  has  served  Hobart  and 
William  Smith  Colleges  as  President, 
1969-70;  Acting  President,  1968-69; 
Provost,  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1962-68. 

He  has  served  the  United  States 
Government  as  Foreign  Affairs  spe- 
cialist.   Central    Intelligence    Agency, 


1947-62 ;  and  as  Administrative  Of- 
ficer, U.N.  Food  &  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization in   Washington. 

A  1933  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege (Phi  Beta  Kappa),  Dr.  Causey 
received  his  master's  degree,  1934, 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree,  1943,  from  Har- 
vard. At  Harvard  in  the  30's  he  held 
the  Parkman  Fellowship  and  Town- 
send  Scholarship.  His  special  field  has 
been  European  diplomatic  history 
since  1890.  In  1940  he  studied  Chinese 
language,  history,  and  philosophy  at 
the  College  of  Chinese  Studies  in 
Peiping.  He  also  taught  European 
history  and  international  relations  at 
St.  John's  University  in   Shanghai. 

During  the  Second  War  he  served 
as  Lieut,   (j.g.)   and  Lieut.  Command- 


Brigadier  General  George  S.  Patton. 


Brigadier  General 
George  S.  Patton 

Assistant    Division     Commander     for 
Support,   4th   Armored   Division 

Son   of  a  famous  father,  four-star 
General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  of  the 
Second    War,    Brig.    Gen.    Patton    is 
now  with   the   4th   Armored   Division 
in  Nurnberg.  Like  his  father,  George 
Patton  indeed  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
decision,     command,     and    leadership. 
Let  Patton's  record  speak  for  itself: 
— at  age  48  he  is  a  one-star  General 
— West  Point  graduate,  1946;  Armed 
Forces     Staff    College    graduate, 
1962;    USA   War   College  gradu- 
ate,    1965;     George     Washington 
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Valor  Cross.  Dr.  Betts  left  the  ser- 
vice in  1946  with  the  rank  of  Lieut. 
Col. 

In  1948  he  went  to  India  with  the 
Christian  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital to  organize  a  thoracic  surgical 
department,  serving  under  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  became  Professor  of  Thoracic 
Surgery  at  the  Christian  Medical  Col- 
lege, affiliated  with  Madras  Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  60's,  Reeve  Betts  was  Assoc- 
iate Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  Chief  of  Tho- 
racic Surgery  Section,  VA  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Reeve  and  his  wife,  Martha  Jones 
Betts,  '35,  now  live  in  Asheville,  N.C., 
where  he  is  practicing  clinical  medi- 
cine. The  Betts  have  three  children : 
Eugene,   Peter,   and   Anne. 


er,  CinCBac  Staff,  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Guam,  Intelligence. 

Dr.  Causey  is  married  to  Clara 
MacRae  Causey,  who  was  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Sweet  Briar, 
1940,  after  her  junior  year  at  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  Causeys  have  five  children : 
Beverley,  III,  a  Princeton  graduate 
and  Ph.D.,  from  Chicago,  1967;  Mar- 
garet, with  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia,  1969;  Mary  Paul,  a  1970 
Radcliffe  graduate;  Anne,  a  student 
at  Jackson  College  (Tufts)  ;  and 
Ellen,   15. 


Dr.  Beverley  D.  Causey,  Jr.,  of  Ho- 
bart  anrl  William  Smith   Colleges 


Univ.   graduate,   1965    (M.S.,   In- 
ternational  Relations) 
—Tank  Platoon  Leader,  63rd  Hvy  Tk 

Bn,   1st  Inf  Div  EUCOM,   1949 
—CO,     Co     C     63rd     Hvy     Tk     Bn, 

EUCOM,   1950 
— Instructor,  Tactics,  Ft.  Knox,  1952 
—CO,  Co  A  140th  Tk  Bn,  Korea,  1953 
—Tactical   Officer,  West  Point,  1954 
— Ass't.    Bn    Commander    Brigade    of 

Midshipmen,  USNA,  1956 
— Aide  de  Camp  to  CG  7th  Army, 

1958 
— Special      Operations      Officer,     J-3, 

Vietnam,   1962 
— Bn    Commander    2nd    Med    Tk    Bn, 

Ft.  Hood,  1963 
— Commanding  Officer,  11th  Armored 

Calvary  Reg.,  Vietnam,  1968 
— Army  Aviator  graduate,  Ft.  Ruck- 

er,  1970 
The  above  assignments  are  just  a 
part   of    General    Patton's    service    in 
Germany,    Korea,    Vietnam,    and    the 


United  States.  His  list  of  25  decora- 
tions includes  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
the  Silver  Star  W/10LC;  Legion  of 
Merit  W/10LC;  Distinguished  Flying- 
Cross;  Air  Medal;  Purple  Heart; 
Cross  of  Gallantry  W/Gold,  Silver, 
Bronze  Star  (Vietnam).  His  two  Ci- 
tations: Presidential  Unit,  1954,  and 
Republic  of  Korea  Unit  Citation.  He 
wears  the  Parachutist  Badge,  Glider- 
man's  Badge,  and  General  Staff 
Badge. 

General  Patton's  Home  Front:  his 
wife,  Joanne  Holbrook  Patton,  '52, 
and  their  five  children :  Margaret, 
George.  Robert,  Helen,  and  Benjamin. 
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Editors'  Note:  by  permission  of 
Nevjsiveek,  we  reprint  in  its  entirety 
the  following  book  review,  Heyday  of 
a  City,  written  by  Raymond  A.  Soko- 
lov  and  published  in  the  Jan.  4,  1971, 
Neivsiveek,  pages  63-64. 

Heyday  of  a  City 

IMPERIAL  BERLIN.  By  Ger- 
hard  Masur.  353  pages.  Basic 
Books.  $10. 


So  many  books  have  been  written 
about  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  other 
great  European  cities  that  it  amounts 
to  a  surprising  omission  that  Berlin 
has  only  now  been  accorded  the  his- 
torical attention  the  leading  city  of 
Germany  would  seem  to  have  always 
deserved.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  Berlin  was  never  the  German 
city  in  the  obvious  and  exclusive  way 
that  London  is  the  English  city. 
Frankfort,  Weimar  and  a  few  others 
have  been  Berlin's  rivals  for  political, 
cultural  and  economic  supremacy.  For 
most  of  German  history,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  Germany,  or  at  least  no 
nation-state  with  that  name.  And 
since  1945  there  have  been  two 
Germanys  and  a  divided  Berlin  whose 
status  combines  aspects  of  a  city 
under  siege,  a  museum  of  capitalism 
and  a  school  for  international  in- 
trigue. 

Neither  the  modern  nor  the  old 
Berlin,  then,  is  a  great  city  in  the 
simple  sense.  There  was,  however,  a 
brief  time  when  Berlin  had  its  hey- 
day— after  the  unification  of  Germany 
by  Bismark  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  before  1914 
when  war  ended  Berlin's  chances  of 
being  a  routinely  great  capital  of  a 
routinely  great  country.  This  brief 
period  was  the  Second  Reich,  the 
springtime  of  Imperial   Berlin. 

Gerhard  Masur  was  born  at  the 
tail  end  of  that  era,  and  though  he 
now  teaches  history  at  Sweet  Briar 
College  in  Virginia,  he  also  holds  an 
appointment  at  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin  and  remains  a  devotee  of 
his  native  city.  Still,  he  knows  that 
Berlin  was  no  Paris,  even  in  the  boom 
years  of  the  early  1870s.  And  so  his 
municipal  history  is  a  relatively  sober 
chronicle  (he  does  not,  for  example, 
make  excursions  into  the  humorous 
difficulties  of  Berliner  dialect) .  He 
has  written  an  overview  of  Berlin 
history  aimed  at  the  interested  lay- 
man. 

This    approach    has    the    virtue    of 


allowing  Masur  to  cover  an  immense 
territory  in  a  relatively  small  space. 
After  sketching  the  rise  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns  from  provincial  vassals 
to  the  imperial  throne — a  process  of 
centuries — in     42     nimble     pages,     he 
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Dr.  Gerhard  Masur,  author  of  Im- 
perial Berlin,  tells  us  this  photo  was 
taken  in  Epidaurus  during  his  trip 
through  Greece  in  1969.  For  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  Dr.  Masur's  book, 
send  your  check  for  $10.50  (which 
includes  postage  and  handling)  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  Book  Shop,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va.  21,595. 


turns  to  his  real  subject.  And  every- 
thing, quite  properly,  is  grist  to  his 
mill:  the  economic  boom,  real-estate 
trends,  the  growth  of  the  Siemens 
electrical  empire,  Max  Reinhardt's 
spectacular  career  in  the  theater, 
Theodor  Mommsen's  career  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history,  the  role  of 
Berlin's  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
the  great  expressionist  artists  who 
grouped  together  in  Die  Briicke,  and 
even,  or  perhaps  especially,  an  anat- 
omy of  typical  Berlin  jokes. 

Tramped:  Masur's  mission  is  to 
convey  the  flavor  of  life  in  Imperial 
Berlin.  And  he  wisely  hovers  for  a 
while  over  the  story  of  his  most  illus- 
trious predecessor  in  this  line,  the 
novelist  Theodor  Fontane.  At  one 
point,  Fontane  tramped  up  and  down 
through  Brandenburg,  wrote  a  vol- 
uminous account  of  his  "Wanderings" 
and  then,  at  60,  composed  a  series  of 
social  novels  about  life  in  Berlin  and 
its  environs  in  his  day.  Masur  milks 
these  obscure  books  for  their  price- 
less picture  of  "this  once  beautiful 
land." 

Part  of  the  picture  is  not  so 
beautiful.  Anti-Semitism  pops  up  in 
every  corner,  not  the  full-blown  path- 
ology of  the  Third  Reich,  as  Masur 
points  out,  but  a  sufficiently  strong 
force  to  surface  on  the  margins  of 
politics  and  intellectual  life.  The  na- 
tionalist scholar  Heinrich  von  Treit- 
schke  used  his  prestigious  position  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  to  fulminate 
against  the  Jews.  His  colleague  Mom- 
msen  answered  his  charges,  but  ended 
life  so  disillusioned  with  this  rotten 
strain  in  German  culture  and  with 
the  militarism  of  the  empire  that  he 
wrote  in  his  will :  "I  have  always 
been  a  political  animal  and  have 
wanted  to  be  a  citizen.  But  this  is 
not  possible  in  our  nation  in  which 
the  individual,  even  the  best  one,  can 
never  entirely  transcend  military  sub- 
ordination and  political  fetishism." 
— Raymond  A.  Sokolov 

Copyright  Newsweek,  Inc.,  Jan.  4,  1971. 
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Secretary 

Clara     King    Maxwell     (Mrs.    S.    Worth),    2016 

Brandon  Circle,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28211 

Fund    Agent 

Jean    Grant    Taylor    {Mrs.    W.    Randolph),    785 

Arlington    Blvd.,    Ann    Arbor,    Michigan    48104 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  death  of 
Dorothy  Austin  Currie  of  Rancho  Santa,  Cali- 
fornia in  1969.  1  didn't  hear  of  it  until  this 
Winter. 

Jean  Grant  Taylor  (our  very  able  Fund 
Agent)  writes  she  had  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
Summer  at  Woods  Hole,  where  they  have  a 
vacation  home.  Her  husband  is  a  noted 
botanist,  and  he  was  very  busy  at  the  lab- 
oratory. Her  unmarried  son  was  with  them 
during  the  Summer  while  working  at  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  quiet  ended  in  August 
when  Jean  and  her  husband  flew  to  New 
Foundland  where  he  was  invited  to  give 
several  lectures— a  very  big  honor,  I  under- 
stand. They  found  the  country  ruggedly  lovely. 
From  there  they  flew  to  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.  At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
Jean  was  shown  the  room  dedicated  to  her 
great,  great  grandfather.  It  has  stained  glass 
windows  in  his  memory,  plus  portraits,  diplo- 
mas, letters,  etc.  They  had  the  great  honor 
of  being  "received"  by  President  de  Valera 
of  Ireland.  Jean  said  in  spite  of  his  88  years 
he  is  straight  as  a  ramrod,  and  very  impres- 
sive and  charming.  They  got  home  in  time  for 
Jean  to  attend  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting 
on  Campus,  and  Founders  Day  and  the  dedi- 
cation   of   the    new    College    Center. 

Helen  D.  Grill  says  she  is  retiring  this  year 
as  Visiting  Teacher  with  the  Tiffin  Schools, 
after    41     years. 

Mary  Claire  Petty  Hardwick  has  had  a  busy 
year.  She  went  to  Tunisia  and  around  Europe, 
photographing  Baroque  buildings  and  villas. 
Photography,  music,  and  travel  are  her  hob- 
bies. Mary  Claire  says  that  the  best  part  of 
the   year   is   the   time   she    spends   working    with 


young  people— her  experience  with  seven 
grandchildren    should    be    a    help    there. 

From  Florida  Jacquelin  Franke  Charles  writes 
that  she  occasionally  sees  Carolyn  Flynn  Ely. 
While  visiting  in  Louisville  last  Summer  she 
saw  Cornelia  Skinner  Seay,  and  a  lot  of  the 
younger  SBC  gals. 

Katherine  Slaughter  Thornton  (last  year  I 
made  a  "boo-boo"  on  her  married  name!) 
tells  me  that  since  her  husband  retired  last 
year  they  have  had  a  wonderful  time  travel- 
ing. It  sounds  like  they  really  covered  the 
West  and  Canada.  "We  flew  over,  in,  and 
around  the  Grand  Canyon."  Katherine  and 
John  always  have  a  house  full  of  young 
people  over  the  weekends.  Their  two  sons, 
grandchildren,  and  friends  come  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  horseshows — depending  on  the 
season.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
their    Virginia    hospitality    is    great! 

Frances  Nash  Burgher  wrote  in  the  Fall  that 
she  was  very  busy  getting  all  her  SB  bulbs 
planted.  She  says,  "As  the  grandmother  of 
nine,  and  the  step-grandmother  of  fourteen, 
life    is    interesting    and    full." 

Josephine  Von  Maur  Crampton  writes  that 
while  she  was  in  Winnetka  last  Fall,  she  had 
lunch  with  Louise  Durham  Mead  (Class  of  '25) 
and   enjoyed    reminiscing. 

It  seems  that  Lorraine  McCrillis  Stott  has 
done  a  lot  of  traveling  the  last  two  years. 
She  went  around  the  world  last  year,  then 
to  Florida  in  mid-Winter,  and  finally  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  the 
Summer.  She  enjoys  flower  shows  and  is  a 
National  Council  Master  Judge.  Lorraine  says 
they  are  all  so  grateful  that  her  daughter 
Joan  and  family  came  through  the  horrible 
California    fire    practically    unscathed. 

Emily  Jeffery  Williams  had  a  successful  cat- 
aract operation  in  November,  and  planned 
to    have    another    in    January. 

Gladys  Woodward  Hubbard  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  have  both  been  ill  most  of 
1970,  but  they  expect  to  go  to  Arizona  after 
Christmas,  where  they  usually  stay  until  warm 
weather  comes  back  to  Connecticut.  Their  son 
teaches  and  he  and  his  family  always  join 
them    in    Arizona    for    Easter   vacation. 

Muriel     Macleod     Searby     spent     January     a 


year  ago  in  Bermuda.  April  found  her  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days  with  one  of  her  sons 
and  family,  and  then  on  to  Bavaria,  Vienna, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Muriel  has  traveled  extensively,  but  she  feels 
this  was  one  of  her  best  trips  ever.  She  got 
a  new  slant  on  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
She  says  some  of  the  interior  is  unbelievably 
beautiful.  In  July  she  sailed  home  from  Venice. 
She  spent  Christmas  with  her  son  Dan,  his 
wife  and  three  boys — it  was  a  "first"  for 
them  all  since  Dan  has  been  five  years  in 
Caracas    with    the    State    Department. 

Mary  Rich  Robertson  writes  that  she  keeps 
well  and  busy.  Her  son  lives  in  Georgetown, 
works  with  the  State  Department,  and  gets 
home    about   once    a    month. 

Florence  Westgate  Kraffert  spent  a  gala 
evening  last  September  with  "Shiney"  Bodine 
Mountcastle  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  remi- 
niscing over  SBC  days.  Florence  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  from 
November  to  May,  and  then  summer  in  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Florence  says  her  interests 
are  gardening,  bridge,  and  braille.  She  hopes 
any  "  '24ers"  coming  to  Pinehurst  before  May 
will  contact  her.  Those  of  you  who  watch 
daytime  T.V.  will  be  interested  in  this:  Florence 
says  that  Kay  Klumph  McGuire's  daughter, 
Maeve,  has  the  big  part  of  Nicole  in  the 
"Edge    of    Night"    serial. 

Rebecca  Snyder  Garrison  spends  most  of 
her  time  at  present  looking  after  her  husband, 
who  has  not  been  in  good  health  the  past 
couple  of  years.  She  did  take  a  quick  trip  to 
New  York  in  December  to  attend  the  Metro- 
politan   Museum    Centennial    Art   Tour. 

Ellen  Brown  Nichols  Clendaniel  (Class  of 
'23)  was  a  suite-mate  of  mine  her  senior 
year,  so  we  write  occasionally.  She  was  mar- 
ried last  September  to  George  W.  Clendaniel. 
Ellen's  daughter  and  husband  and  two  chil- 
dren live  in  California,  so  she  was  already 
a  grandmother.  But  when  she  married  George 
she  acquired  eleven  additional  grandchildren! 
They  both  like  to  travel  and  plan  on  doing 
a  lot  of  it— they'll  start  this  Spring  with  a 
cruise    to    the    Carribean    Islands. 

If  more  of  you  girls  had  written  to  me  the 
rest    of    us    would    know    what    you    are    doing! 
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I  can  only  report  what  you  tell  me.  My  life 
Is  sort  of  "hum-drum"  most  of  the  time.  I 
usually  spend  a  big  part  of  the  Summer  in 
Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina.  This  year  I'm 
fortunate  enough  to  be  leaving  early  in 
February  for  a  month  in  Miami  Beach  with 
a  sister-in-law.  The  Charlotte  SBC  Day  luncheon 
was  quite  a  nice  affair  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  our  first  snow  storm  that  day, 
and  our  meeting  place,  Quail  Hollow  Club, 
is  out  in  the  country.  That's  all  the  news  I 
have,  but  keep  thinking  "SB  in  '74"  for  our 
50th    Reunion. 


Secretary 

Betty    Moore    Schilling    (Mrs.    Arthur    Y.)     1011 

Childs    Ave.,    Drexel    Hill,    Pa.    19026 

Fund  Agent 

Louise  Harried  Ross  {Mrs.  George  W.,  Jr.)   1520 

Tower    Rd.,    Winnetka,    III.    60093 

Our  Fund  Agent,  Squeak  Harned  Ross,  is 
doing  a  superb  job — continue  to  support  her. 
There  were  several  nice  notes  on  the  Fund 
envelopes.  Ann  Lane  Newell  Whatley  is  glad 
to  be  in  Virginia  and  near  SBC  after  years 
in  Maine  and  N.Y.  Grace  Sunderland  Owens 
and  Winnie  West  Morriss  went  on  a  75  mile 
Wilderness  ride  in  W.  Va.  Grace  sees  and 
plays  tennis  with  Sarah  Dance  Krook's 
daughter  who  graduated  last  June  from 
Georgetown  Law  school.  Sarah  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  a  Houston  high  school.  Elizabeth  Robins 
Foster  and  husband  attended  dedication  of 
Wailes  Student  Center  and  were  thrilled  and 
proud.    Everyone    says    it    is    gorgeous. 

Lillian  Wood  is  back  in  Richmond  painting 
portraits  for  Portraits,  Inc.,  and  landscapes 
for  Eric  Schindler  Gallery.  Virginia  Morris  Kin- 
caid  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wash. 
International  Horse  Show  and  wishes  more 
area  girls  would  attend.  Tommy  Claybrook 
Bowie  spends  her  Februarys  in  Montego  Bay, 
and  her  Marches  in  Pompano  Beach.  Son,  Lee, 
teaches    philosophy    at    U.    of    Mich. 

Marian  Sumner  Beadle  visited  her  cousin, 
Betty  Prescott  Balch  in  October  and  they 
drove  to  SBC  to  attend  the  Alumnae  Council 
meeting— Marian's  first  visit  in  40  years.  She 
was  very  much  impressed.  Betty,  of  course, 
attends  Council  every  fall.  She  and  Dick  spent 
Thanksgiving  in  Florida  and  talked  with 
Squeak.  The  latter  and  her  husband  and  Lou 
Bristol  Lindemann  took  a  trip  through  New 
England  in  September.  They  saw  Lib  Crane 
Hall  and  Kay  Emery  Eaton.  1  know  that  you 
all  join  me  in  sending  sympathy  to  Lou,  who 
lost  her  husband  last  June.  Lou  tries  to  keep 
busy.  She  was  planning  to  spend  Christmas 
with  her  daughter  in  Portland,  Ore.  In  Febru- 
ary or  March  she  will  visit  other  daughter  in 
Orlando,    Fla. 

Muggsle  Nelms  Locke  spent  the  holidays  on 
a  soft  chair  nursing  a  fractured  vertebra.  She 
should  know  better  than  to  walk  on  a  marble 
floor  with  golf  cleats!  She  and  Joe  took  a 
cruise  to  Bermuda  in  October.  Their  ship  sailed 
from  Charleston,  S.  C.  where  they  had  7  or 
8  hours.  While  on  a  quickie  Historic  Land- 
marks tour  they  parked  on  Church  St.  and 
who  should  walk  out  of  the  house  but  Aust 
Austin  Kinloch,  who  showed  them  through  her 
very  attractive  house.  Muggsie  and  Joe  then 
went  to  see  my  son  Fred  and  his  family.  Fred 
will  go  to  New  London,  Conn,  in  April  where 
his    submarine    will    be    homeported. 

Marion  Jayne  Berguido's  daughter,  Jill  (SB 
'67)    was    married    in    December    to    John     Kay 


Clement,  III— a  beautiful  ceremony  and  recep- 
tion. Marion  had  a  note  from  Libby  Jones 
Shands  who  visited  Julia  Wilson  in  St.  Croix 
last  spring.  She  said  that  Emily  Farrell  Stagg 
is  now  living  in  Georgia.  Kewpie  Hodnett 
McDaniel  writes  that  her  son  George  is 
home  from  the  wars  after  two  years.  Kay 
Meyer  Mauchel  spent  Christmas  as  usual  at 
her  place  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Before  that 
she  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for  two 
months,  and  now  she  is  on  a  3-months  African 
safari. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Morlidge  saw  Mary  Lee 
Glazier  in  the  fall  when  she  was  visiting 
family  in  Covington.  Rip  has  read  Page  Bird 
Woods'  book  of  poems  "Velvet  Hours,"  and 
says  that  it  is  charming.  It  is  published  by 
Vantage    Press. 

We  are  all  sorry  that  Mrs.  Pannell  is  leav- 
ing SBC.  It  won't  be  the  same  when  we 
gather  there  in  '73.  We  all  wish  her  happi- 
ness. '73  is  not  far  off  so  start  thinking  about 
it. 


Secretary 

Susanne     Gay     Linville     (Mrs.     C.     Edwin)     135 

Underhill    Rd.,    Scarsdale,    N.Y.    10583 

Fund    Agent 

Miss  Charlotte   B.  Magoffin,   Box  56,   Deerwood, 

Minnesota    56444 

Marriages 

Nancy    Wilson    Drewry    to    James    Mann,    Jr. 

Retirement,  travel  and  grandchildren  seem 
to  preoccupy  the  class  of  1932.  Leading  the 
list  for  retirement  and  travel  is  Mildred 
Larimer  who  retired  to  Honolulu  but  is  now 
traveling    in    Europe    for    a    year. 

Eleanor  Wright  Conway's  husband  retired 
from  the  Army  and  traveling  the  world.  The 
list  of  places  that  they  served  makes  one 
gasp— Paris,  Bangkok,  Seoul  and  Stuttgart  and 
most  of  the  time  they  were  able  to  be  to- 
gether. Now  they  fish  from  their  own  dock  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  and  enjoy  swimming 
and    boating,    and    grandchildren. 

Ann  MacRae  is  working  at  Johns  Hopkins 
with  geographic  epidemiology  unit,  which  in- 
volves among  other  things  traveling  to  the 
hinterland  of  developing  countries  where,  she 
says  "she  can  use  her  background  and  train- 
ing,  and    then    some." 

Hazel  Stamps  Collins  writes  that  both  her 
sons-in-law  are  out  of  the  Army  and  this  and 
the  fact  that  one  daughter  and  her  husband 
live  near  her  in  Atlanta  "confirms  her  belief 
in  Santa  Claus."  She  and  her  husband  have 
also  been  traveling.  Hong  Kong  seems  to  be 
her    favorite    place. 

Ruth  Kerr  Fortune  went  on  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many and  England  with  Betty  Job  Jopp  and 
her   husband. 

Dorothy  Smith  Berkeley  and  spouse  spent 
last  summer  in  the  British  Isles  researching 
the  life  of  John  Mitchell  1711-1768.  They 
published  the  biography  "Dr.  Alexander 
Garden  of  Charles  Town"  for  whom  the 
gardenia    was    named. 

Now  for  us  stay-at-homes  —  within  the 
Americas  I  mean  —  Mary  Pancake  Mande- 
ville  and  husband  went  to  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  Helen  Pratt  Secrest  took  an  auto- 
mobile trip  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada  last 
summer. 

Marion  Malm  Fowler  enjoys  her  grandchil- 
dren   in   San    Diego. 

Emily  Maxwell  Littlepage  boasts  of  five 
grandchildren. 


Alice  Dabney  Parker  tells  of  going  to  the 
ballet  with  her  balletomane  daughter  Fleming 
Rutledge,  and  watching  professional  classes 
conducted    by    Balanchine. 

Marcia  Patterson  sends  best  wishes  to  all 
the    class. 

For  the  Linvilles,  our  bit  of  news  is  that  our 
two  sons  won  the  world  championship  sailing 
their  Tempest  International  in  the  interna- 
tional races  in  Brittany  last  fall.  This  coming 
summer  my  husband  and  I  hope  to  go  to 
Sweden  when  they  will  sail  in  Goteborg. 
Happy    sailing    to    you    all. 


Secretary 

Margaret   Dowell    Cochran    (Mrs.   John    P.),    1701 

Forest    Lane,    McLean,    Va.    22101 

The  Class  of  1940  pays  tribute  to  one  of 
its  beloved  members  and  extends  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Barbara  Godfrey.  From  a 
letter  from  Sibyl  Godfrey  Geiger,  sister  of 
Barbara  Godfrey:  "—I  wanted  to  let  her 
friends  from  Sweet  Briar  know  that  my  sister, 
Barbara  Godfrey,  died  suddenly  on  June  22, 
1970  while  visiting  us  in  Virginia.  She  suffered 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  There  has  been  a  me- 
morial scholarship  established  in  her  name  for 
a  Doctoral  Candidate  in  her  field  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  family  has  requested  that  anyone 
who  cares  to  may  contribute  to  the  Doctor 
Barbara  B.  Godfrey  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  at  USC.  Services  and  burial  were  held 
for  her  in  Corona  do,  California,  and  a  me- 
morial service  was  held  for  her  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  chapel.  She  had  been  a 
professor    there    since    1964." 

Our  sympathy  also  to  Hortense  Powell 
Cooper  and  Margaret  Woodward  Thomas  who 
have    lost    their    husbands. 

The  following  news  has  come  to  me  from 
the  Alumnae  Association  "fund  flaps":  Our 
Dr.  Helen  Taylor  is  no  longer  in  private  prac- 
tice but  is  devoting  full  time  to  work  with  the 
Norfolk  Model  Cities  Program  in  Family  Plan- 
ning and  some  prenatal,  post  partum  care 
and  gynecology  in  the  ghetto  areas.  Helen 
Is  interested  in  controlling  overpopulation 
"Implosion"  and  Malthusian  Control  of  Ecolog- 
ical Balance  and  is  working  on  a  paper  to  be 
published    in    this    regard. 

On  the  homemaker  front,  news  of  Emory 
Gill  Williams'  busiest  year  —  3  weddings  —  2 
children  and  1  father-in-law  —  1  debut,  that 
of  current  SBC  student  Melinda  who  is  plan- 
ning   to   take   her   Junior   Year  in    France. 

From  the  Santa  Fe-La  Jolla  area  an  invita- 
tion from  Clara  Call  Frazier  to  Rancho  Santa 
Fe.  Mildred  Moon  Montague  writes  that  she 
was  elected  to  the  Steering  Committee  of  Big 
Sisters  International;  Ann  Sims  that  she  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  City  Library;  Kay 
Hodge  Soaper  that  she  works  at  the  Day 
Care  Center,  is  Secretary  of  the  Red  Cross 
Board,  Secretary  of  the  Diaconate  of  her 
church    and   Chairman    of   a    church    circle. 

Beth  Thomas  Mason  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
grandparents.  Mickie  Mitchell  Gillis  writes  of 
husband's  Bob-White  Realtors  and  her  work 
as  Medical  Social  Worker  for  Barnstable 
County  Health  Dept.  on  lovely  Cape  Cod. 
Betty  Hammer  Morrell  endorses  retirement 
life  in  South  Carolina  where  her  husband 
ran  as  a  Republican  for  State  Legislator  in 
their    strongly    Democratic    County. 

Jane  Bush  Long  writes  that  her  niece  Mary 
Bush    is   a    freshman    at   SBC   with    a    B-f-    aver- 
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Of  Pride  and  Prejudice 


It  was  with  some  pride  and  no 
little  prejudice  that  we  read  Ken 
Metzler's  article  in  the  December, 
1970,  Alma  Mater,  published  by  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  Mr.  Met- 
zler  teaches  editing  and  writing  at 
the  University  of  Oregon's  School  of 
Journalism.  His  article  in  Alma 
Mater,  "Students  Rip  into  Alumni 
Magazines,"  is  a  five-page  report  on 
what  his  journalism  students  think 
of  alumni  magazines. 

Ken  thinks  of  alumni  magazines  as 
teaching  tools  "and  for  two  reasons. 
First,  few  categories  of  magazines 
show  such  a  wide  variance  between 
the  best  of  them  and  the  worst  of 
them.  If  students  learned  only  that 
the  mere  existence  of  a  magazine  is 
no  guarantee  of  its  professional  com- 
petence, then  the  alumni  magazine 
served  a  valuable  function. 

"Second,  alumni  magazines  were 
the  closest  thing  I  could  find  to  rep- 
resent a  point  of  'common  interest' 
among  college  students  whose  reading 
tastes  varied  from  Mad  to  Atlantic, 
from  Vogue  to  Rags,  from  Rolling 
Stones  to  National  Geographic.  .  .  . 
As  an  educational  by-product,  I  was 
also  learning  from  them  (students). 
I  gained  an  interesting  and  some- 
times surprising  picture  of  what  stu- 
dents think  of  alumni  magazines.  . . . 

"I  learned  that  anyone  editing  the 
alumnae  magazine  for  an  institution 
called  'Sweet  Briar  College'  has  a 
built-in  audience  in  Oregon.  'I  opened 
the  magazine,'  recounted  one  young 
man,  'because  the  cover  attracted 
me  aesthetically  and  the  name  of  the 
college  prompted  me  to  see  what  sort 
of  things  could  possibly  be  going  on 


at  a  place  called  Sweet  Briar.'  He 
was  suitably  surprised  to  find  a 
magazine  of  substance,  elegantly  de- 
signed, representing  a  girl's  college 
in  Virginia." 

Later  on  in  his  article,  Ken  Mezler 
says,  "I  find  disturbing  the  question 
of  whether  alumni  magazines,  given 
the  strictures  under  which  they  ope- 
rate, can  really  hold  their  own  with 
the  increasingly  super-competitive 
magazine  world.  In  one  class  last 
Fall  I  tried  to  find  an  answer.  I  put 
70  magazines  on  the  table,  35  of  them 
alumni  magazines,  35  of  them  indus- 
trial house  organs,  city  magazines, 
regional  magazines  and  others  I 
thought  the  students  would  not  be 
familiar  with.  The  results  produced 
a  Top  Ten  listing,  but  only  two 
alumni  magazines  were  on  it:  Cali- 
fornia Monthly,  April  1970,  and 
Sweet  Briar  College  Alumnae  Maga- 
zine, Summer  1970. 

"The  other  top  magazines  were 
Alaska,  Impact,  En  Route,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Think,  Aramco  World, 
and  Westways.  Most  of  them  are  big- 
ger, slicker,  higher-budget  magazines, 
and  for  that  reason  I  suppose  some 
alumni  editors  might  consider  it  un- 
fair of  me  to  make  these  invidious 
comparisons,  But  that's  just  my 
point.  Do  they  think  the  competition 
is  any  easier  in  the  home  of  the 
alumnus?  If  your  magazine  can't 
compete  with  Impact  (student  NEA) 
and  Think  (IBM),  will  it  do  any 
better  against  National  Geographic, 
Newsweek,  Saturday  Review"?  (or 
Rolling  Stones  or  Rags?) 

"The  biggest  problem  with  alumni 
magazines   today   is   how   to   be   'gen- 


Shoivn:  the  cover  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Magazine,  summer,  1970, 
referred  to  in  this  article.  The 
summer  magazine  was  edited  by 
Nancy   St.    Clair    Talley,   '56,   McVea 
Scholar  and  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Nancy,  who  served  as  As- 
sociate Editor  of  our  magazine  from 
1963-1970,  returns  to  the  magazine 
staff  in  1972. 

eral'     magazines     reaching    heteroge- 
neous audiences.  .  .  . 

"The  real  test  of  a  magazine's 
drawing  power  came  at  the  end  of 
this  class.  I  asked  if  any  students 
had  found  a  magazine  of  sufficient 
interest  to  take  home  with  them.  If 
I  were  an  editor,  that's  the  kind  of 
test  I'd  want  my  magazine  to  .pass. 
Only  five  [out  of  70  magazines]  did: 
Technology  Review,  Think,  Univer- 
sity Review,  New  York  Magazine, 
and  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Magazine." 


age.  Jane  keeps  busy  at  the  hospital  and 
still  has  four  sons  in  residence  when  they  are 
not  in  school.  Just  had  a  long  chat  with  Polly 
Boze  Glascock  who  continues  to  be  very  busy 
as  a  homemaker  and  world  traveller.  Word 
from  Alice  Gass  Dornberger  who  was  leaving 
for  Tokyo  and  missing  our  30th  Reunion.  Send 
news   in   anticipation   of  our   35th. 

Class  notes  for  1940  appear  only  in  the 
spring  issue  of  the  Alumnae  Magazine  so  give 
me  lots  of  news  in  plenty  of  time.  To  supple- 
ment the  published  notes,  I  will  write  an  in- 
terim   letter   providing   you   furnish    the    news. 


Secretary 

Annabel  Brock  Badrow  (Mrs.   Edward  V.),   1419 

Ryan   St.,   Flint,   Mich.   48504 

Fund  Agent 

Jeanne    Morrell    Garlington    (Mrs.    Henry    F.)    34 


Washington    Ave.,    Savannah,   Ga.   31405 

I've  heard  from  grandmothers  and  mothers 
of  college  students  as  well  as  the  mother  of 
a  son  fourteen  months  old!  Jody  Vestal  Lyon 
is,  I  believe,  the  member  of  our  class  with 
the  youngest  offspring.  Her  husband,  Rob, 
claims  that  they  have  children  with  the  seven- 
teen year  locusts!  Jody  also  has  a  son  in  the 
Navy,  one  in  the  Marines,  and  two  grown-up 
daughters.  Murray  Armstrong  James  is  a 
grandmother  of  a  three  year  old.  Her  second 
child,  Laura,  is  at  Connecticut  College  and  the 
youngest  at  Sewanee  Military  Academy.  Her 
family's  real  love  and  business  is  ranching. 
Margaret  McCallum  Anderson  has  her  first 
grandchild,  a  boy  18  months  old.  Her  second 
daughter  is  freshman  at  Seminole  Jr.  College, 
the  youngest  is  16.  Margaret  supervises  a 
Child  Welfare  Propective  Service  and  Foster 
Home   Unit  in    Florida. 

Wedding  bells  are  ringing  in  many  house- 
holds.    Jane     Wright     Miller's     eldest    son     was 


married  in  August,  is  a  Senior  at  U.  of  C, 
Santa  Cruz,  her  second  son  a  sophomore  there 
and  her  17  year  old  a  junior  in  H.  S.  Jane 
says  that  she  and  Howard  "mess  about  with 
boats  as  much  as  ever."  Peggy  Sheffield 
Martin's  son,  Tom,  was  married  in  Atlanta 
on  August  22.  Suzanne  Hardy  Beaufort's 
daughter,  Bon,  was  married  in  August,  also. 
Suzanne  has  suffered  through  a  ruptured  disk 
but  is  better  now  and  at  work  at  her  job 
editing  the  entertainment  section  of  the  news- 
paper. Marguerite  Rucker  Ellett's  daughter 
Susan's  engagement  was  announced  in  Janu- 
ary. Susan  is  an  exchange  student  from  Mary 
Baldwin  at  W.  and  L.  Marguerite's  son  Teddy 
is  at  Davidson  along  with  Sammy  Samford 
Upchurch's  son.  Wish  I  could  share  the  lovely 
pictures  which  were  sent  to  me.  Stu  Taylor 
Hough's  five  children  range  from  Mark  who 
graduates  from  Muhlenberg  this  June  to 
Brendy  who  is  in  Kindergarten.  Jeanne  Mor- 
rell   Garlington    writes    that    our    class    is    "lag- 
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ging"  in  regards  to  the  Fund  Drive.  If  you 
haven't  sent  your  share,  do  so  now.  Jeanne's 
eldest  is  at  Rollins.  Helen  Elliot  Sockwell  has 
a  daughter  in  the  class  of  '74  at  SBC.  This 
fall  she  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  campus  and  to 
Richmond  to  see  Bess  White  Gregory.  Helen 
is  working  on  her  teacher  certification  at  the 
U.  of  Ala.  Nancy  Vaughn  Kelly's  eldest  is  at 
Vanderbilt,  and  son  Derek  in  7th  grade.  She 
is  still  very  much  involved  as  tutoring  Co- 
ordinator at  Hopkins  House.  Nancy  visited  in 
September  with  Anne  (Ricky)  Ricks  Griffin 
who  looks  marvelous,  has  a  lovely  home,  and 
a  "terrific"  husband.  Beesie  Devore  Tower's 
daughter  Cathy  is  a  sophomore  at  Wheaton 
College,  and  her  second  offspring  is  at  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.  Three  younger  ones 
are  off  at  school.  Beezie  keeps  in  touch  with 
"Pottsie"  Potts  Snodgrass  whose  husband  Strib 
has  been  Chief  of  Staff  to  Admiral  Htldreth. 
Pottsie's  daughter  Susan  after  two  years  at 
SBC  is  now  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  Her 
other  two  children  are  at  Episcopal  High  in 
Alexandria.  Bernyce  Richstone  Manson  writes 
that  one  son  is  married,  two  children  in  col- 
lege, and  her  youngest  daughter  is  going 
to  Israel.  Martha  Frye  Terry  is  still  trying  for 
teacher  certification.  Her  eldest  girl  is  a  senior 
at  Wittenberg  University,  second  daughter  Is 
off  to  Emory  in  Atlanta  next  year.  She  says 
at  last  her  husband's  youth  and  adult  hymnal 
SING   has   just   rolled   off   the   press. 

Judy  Blakey  Brown's  daughter  Terry  is  at 
Beloit  which  has  a  most  vigorous  and  unusual 
program  socially  and  scholastically  and  where 
the  dress  style  is  late  Salvation  Army!  Judy 
is  still  in  graduate  school  and  teaching  Adult 
Education  Classes.  Ginny  Wurzbach  Vardy's 
husband  will  retire  from  the  USN  in  June  of 
this  year  and  they  hope  to  stay  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  area.  Her  son  is  a  Junior  at  UVA 
and  her  second  son  a  junior  in  high  school.  Vi 
Whitehead  Morse's  eldest  daughter  is  at 
Princeton  and  she  loves  it!  Vi's  husband  is 
now  the  General  Counsel  for  National  Selec- 
tive Service.  Phil  Thorpe  Miller  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  surviving  teenagers!  Phil 
sees  a  lot  of  Nancy  Moses  Eubanks  and  saw 
Mary  Barrett  Robertson  this  past  summer.  Phil 
says  they  both  look  marvelous.  Meon  Bower 
Harrison  writes  that  she  had  a  lovely  visit 
with  her  sister  Ann  who  lives  in  Ireland  in  a 
restored  stone  18th  century  house.  Ann  Orr 
Savage  is  involved  with  PTO,  American  Field 
Service,  Garden  Club  and  Hospital  Auxiliary. 
Her  daughter,  Cathy,  is  college  hunting.  Her 
family  is  looking  forward  to  building  a  house 
on  ten  acres  recently  acquired  in  Vermont. 
Closey  Faulkner  Dickey  spent  last  spring  re- 
cuperating from  an  auto  accident  but  is  skiing 
this  fall  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  her  housekeeping!  Her 
family  is  looking  forward  to  a  trip  to  Wyom- 
ing this  summer  to  stay  on  a  ranch.  Ann 
Rowland  Tuck  has  been  busy  helping  elect 
Republicans  In  her  state.  Ann  was  Women's 
Coordinator  for  the  campaign  for  the  Gover- 
nor who  was  a  winner.  Polly  Rollins  Sowell 
recommends  plunging  into  international  af- 
fairs if  you  have  any  doubts  that  this  is  a 
concerned,  free,  generous  country.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Biennial 
Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women  which  met  in  Bogota,  Colombia 
last  summer. 

Pam  Terry  Stoutenburgh  writes  that  her 
daughter,  Terry,  Is  a  stewardess  for  American 
Airlines.  Pam  says  she  travels  a  lot;  last  trip 
was  to  Japan  for  a  conference  and  then  slowly 
home  around  the  world.  Mary  Wagner  For- 
rester  has   been    living    in   the    Phillipines    since 


June,  1970.  She  says  it  has  been  a  marvelous 
experience.  Kitty  Doolin  Dickey  has  remained 
in  Alexandria  while  her  husband  is  in  Oki- 
nawa until  next  July.  Her  girls  are  10  and  12 
and  love  horses.  Eve  Godchaux  Hirsch's  son 
is  a  senior  waiting  out  college  results  while 
she  is  still  busy  with  her  job  at  Newman 
School.  Pat  Goldin  Harrsch's  daughters  are 
both  in  high  school.  Pat  Cansler  Covington's 
eldest  son  is  at  Sewanee  which  is  almost  as 
beautiful  as  SBC  so  Pat  reports.  Ruth  Faulkner 
Howes's  year  has  been  especially  busy  as  she 
began  her  first  year  as  a  full  time  teacher  in 
1st  grade.  Her  husband  had  back  surgery  in 
November  but  has  recovered  beautifully.  Faith 
Mattison  has  a  new  home  in  Rumney,  Vt. 
where  she  spends  every  spare  moment  and  is 
also  very  active  in  local  political  affairs.  Caro- 
line Rankin  Mapother  is  still  involved  with  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Assoc,  and  is  going  on  a  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  trip  to  Europe  with  her 
husband  in  March.  Mary  Pierce  Shukry  who 
lives  in  Haifa,  Israel  writes  that  she  returns 
to  the  US  just  about  every  year.  She  reports 
that  her  Zein  is  in  Kindergarten  now  and  is 
completely  bilingual.  Jo  Neal  Peregrine  has 
plans  to  graduate  work  in  Special  Education 
along  with  being  very  busy  in  community  life 
and    home    with    three    boys. 

Westray  Boyce  Nicholas  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Europe  this  summer  with  her  husband. 
Martha  Mansfield  Clement's  husband  has  re- 
tired after  thirty  years  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  is  now  working  for  a  research 
group  as  a  member  of  their  Technical  Staff. 
Martha  teaches  8th  grade  English.  Her  eldest 
Sarah  has  been  accepted  in  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  at  SBC.  Ann  Porter  Mullen  is  busy  with 
three  teenagers,  PTA,  and  Scouting.  Sally 
Pear  re  works  full  time  with  Legal  Aid  at  its 
headquarters  in  Baltimore.  Her  weekends  are 
spent  astride  a  beautiful  Arabian  Gelding 
named  Topaz.  Ann  Paxson  Gail  ran  into  Miss 
Beard   from   SBC   at  the    Expo   in   Montreal. 

Patty  Traugott  Rixey  is  enjoying  her  term 
as  an  Alumnae  Trustee.  Patty  is  impressed 
with  what  is  going  on  on  campus  and  with 
the  progressive  outlook  of  Alumnae  who 
maintain  an  active  interest  in  their  college. 
Martha  Skinner  Logan  recently  visited  the 
campus  and  says,  "we  never  had  it  so  good!" 
Peggy  Sheffield  Martin  and  others  urge  us 
all  to  mark  our  calendars  in  '73  and  start 
planning    to    attend    our   25th    reunion. 

I  know  that  we  all  join  together  to  extend 
our  sympathy  to  Kenneth  Coghill,  and  his 
children  Kenneth  L.  Jr.,  (a  sophomore  .  //. 
and  L.)  David  and  Susan.  Lee  Estill  Coghill 
died  on  12/21/71  of  cancer.  At  that  time  she 
was  Executive  Director  of  the  Mountain  Laurel 
Girl  Scout  Council  covering  26  counties  in 
Virginia  and  W.  Virginia.  Ken  wrote  that  Jane 
Johnson  Kent  spent  a  few  days  with  them 
this  month. 


Secretary 

Patricia  Layne  Winks  (Mrs.  Donald)   #1  Twelfth 

Ave.,   San    Francisco,    Cal.    94118 

Fund  Agent 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patton   (Mrs.  George)   HQ.  4th 

Armored    Div.,   APO    New    York   09068 

Christmas  cards  brought  me  up  to  date  on 
news  of  many  of  you— including  some  changes 
of  address  which  I  hope  will  not  be  out-of- 
date   by   next   Christmas. 

Sue  Judd  Wilcox  and  her  family  have  moved 
from   Glens   Falls,   N.   Y.   to   Spring   Grove,   Pa., 


12  miles  southwest  of  York.  Her  husband  Jack 
is  now  Vice-President  of  the  York  Division  of 
Commonwealth  National  Bank.  Sue  wrote  that 
they  hoped  to  return  to  the  Adirondacks  for 
some  skiing  in  February.  She  has  resumed 
active  membership  in  the  Junior  League,  has 
done  volunteer  work  in  the  Pediatrics  De- 
partment at  the  hospital  in  York,  and  has 
taken    up    sewing    on    the    side. 

Ann  Whittingham  Smith  moved  from  Michi- 
gan to  Middlebury,  Connecticut.  Bob  is  In 
charge  of  marketing  and  advertising  for  the 
Waterbury  National  Bank.  Ann  Garst  Strick- 
land has  made  what  certainly  qualifies  as  the 
biggest  move— all  the  way  from  Taiwan  to 
London,  where  her  husband  is  at  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  She 
writes  that  "the  three  boys  are  enjoying  their 
English  schools  and  correcting  my  pronuncia- 
tion .  .  .  We  enjoy  seeing  Seafield  and 
Catherine  Yerkes  Grant  and  their  lovely  fam- 
ily." I  hope  we  get  to  take  up  Anne's  invita- 
tion to  see  them  when  we  pass  through- 
London  is  my  very  favorite  city,  and  I'd  like 
nothing    better   than   to   get   back   there. 

Sue  Bassewitz  Shapiro  continues  to  work 
as  a  histology  technician  helping  her  husband, 
who  has  just  opened  a  new  laboratory  for 
dermatapathology.  Their  young  daughter  spent 
her  Christmas  vacation  in  Mexico  City  and 
Palenque,  a  Mayan  city— which  gives  me  an 
excuse  to  bring  up  an  anecdote  from  our 
Mexican  trip  last  summer.  Don  and  I  were 
having  a  drink  on  the  patio  of  the  Hotel 
Victoria  in  Oaxaca  when  I  overheard  the 
people  at  the  next  table  commenting  on  the 
tremendous  coincidence  that  they  should  find 
each  other  at  such  a  relatively  out-of-the-way 
place— to  think  that  two  people  from  a  small 
girls'  college  in  Virginia,  etc.,  etc.  That's  right 
— they  were  two  Sweet  Briar  alumnae.  I  sub- 
sequently introduced  myself,  and  vowed  I 
would  remember  names  to  include  in  the 
alumnae  news— but  of  course  I  didn't.  Sincere 
apologies  to  the  anonymous  alumnae  who 
underlined  a  point  I  find  myself  reiterating 
in  every  newsletter  —  Sweet  Briar  alumnae 
really    get   around. 

I  had  a  couple  of  after-all-these-years  sur- 
prises. One  was  a  letter  from  Robbie  Lloveras, 
ensconced  in  a  hospital  recuperating  from  a 
recurrent  case  of  bronchitis.  Between  bouts 
she  has  been  busy  singing  concerts  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  Europe.  She  was 
looking  forward  to  a  candlelight  concert  in 
the  old  castle  in  Heidelberg,  doing  ancient 
music,  accompained   by   museum   instruments. 

Another  fine  surprise  was  a  call  from  Sally 
Gearhart,  who  has  resigned  from  college 
teaching  and  has  moved  to  San  Francisco.  It 
certainly  didn't  take  Sally  long  to  find  a 
niche  in  San  Francisco— she  has  already  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Family 
Service  Agency.  Sally  and  1  have  enjoyed  a 
couple  of  good  phone  conversations— picking 
up  very  easily  after  19  years— and  we  look 
forward    to    getting    together    very    soon. 

Jane  Russo  Sheehan  has  been  getting 
around.  In  early  December  she  went  to  Mon- 
treal, where  she  met  Jackie  Razook  Chamandy 
for  lunch.  She  also  went  back  to  SBC  for  the 
first  time  since  graduation.  She  attended  the 
symposium  on  environment,  and  particularly 
enjoyed  seeing  so  many  familiar  faces;  Miss 
Muncy,  Miss  Boone,  Mrs.  Wailes,  Miss  Rogers, 
Dr.  Rice,  Miss  Belcher.  In  August  Jane  had 
another  reunion  —  with  former  roommate 
Nancy  Laemmel  Hartman.  Nancy,  Bruce,  and 
their  two  children  parked  their  camping  trailer 
in  the  Sheehans'  yard  and  spent  the  night  on 
their    way    to    Cape    Cod.    Jane    notes:    "Talk 
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about  painless  entertaining  —  they  even 
brought    their    breakfast!" 

Mary  John  Ford  Gilchrist  wrote  the  nicest 
letter  with  news  of  family  and  friends.  Last 
summer  they  took  a  family  trip  west  which, 
she  writes,  was  "perfect  even  with  our  age 
spread!  Little  Stuart,  5,  enjoyed  nightclubbing 
in  Las  Vegas  and  Vic,  15,  enjoyed  Disneyland. 
Naturally  Mary  Gray,  1 1,  enjoyed  it  all/' 
They  flew  to  Tucson,  went  on  by  car  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  drove  up  the  coast  visiting 
relatives  in  Santa  Barbara  and  then  to  Carmel 
and  San  Francisco.  They  then  flew  to  Wyoming 
for  a  week  on  a  ranch.  Mary  John  fears 
there  won't  be  an  opportunity  for  another 
such  vacation  soon— now  that  Stuart  opened 
his  savings  and  loan  association  and  can't  be 
pried    away    from    work. 

Mary  John  added  the  big  news  that  Susan 
Hobson  McCord  and  family  plan  to  go  to 
India  for  two  years  via  a  summer  trip  through 
Europe.  Coke  will  be  doing  chest  surgery 
there   under  a   Johns   Hopkins   plan. 

Casey  Black  Underwood  and  her  family 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  all  California's 
natural  wonders.  Last  summer  they  camped 
near  Mount  Shasta  and  in  the  Klamath  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  at  Twin  Lake,  8,200  feet  up. 
(She  notes  they  were  the  only  campers  there. 
Brr!  No  wonder!)  During  the  winter  months 
they    planned    week-ends    in    the    snow. 

B.  J.  McElfresh  managed  to  get  away  from 
her  doctorate  exams  and  her  full-time  job 
long  enough  to  get  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  the  Virgin  Islands  over  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Leila  Booth  Morris  and  family  were  still  at 
Fort  Benning  for  their  fourth  Christmas,  some 
kind  of  Army  record,  but  changes  were  in 
store.  Jim  has  orders  to  Vietnam  in  April,  so 
Leila  plans  to  stay  in  Columbus.  Their  daughter 
Catherine  is  a  freshman  at  Stratford  College 
in  Danville,  Virginia.  Jimmy,  their  15-year-old, 
has  been  awarded  a  trip  to  the  Boy  Scout 
World    Jamboree    in    Tokyo    in    August. 

Our  class  has  children  of  all  ages,  but  more 
college  names  are  cropping  up  in  the  family 
news.  Benita  Phinizy  Jonhson's  son  Tommy  is 
a  freshman  at  Dartmouth.  Amie  Willard 
Block's  son  Hunt,  16,  has  been  granted  early 
acceptance  to  Harvard.  Kitty  Coxe  Page  has 
a  son  at  Stanford.  Kitty  also  has  a  son  soon 
to  graduate  from  prep  school;  another  son  in 
junior  high,  a  daughter  in  the  second  grade, 
and   another   daughter   just  3. 

Many  of  you  wrote  mentioning  your  out- 
side interests.  Katherine  Shaw  Minton  is  on 
the  Day  Care  Committee  of  the  Community 
Council,  where  she  tries  to  get  good  laws 
governing  day  care  in  Connecticut.  Amie 
Willard  Block  is  active  in  museum  work,  city 
involvement,  and  poetry  readings.  Benita 
Phinizy  Jonhson  puts  in  a  lot  of  time  with  the 
Cancer  Society.  Ginger  Dreyfus  Karren  is  ac- 
tive   in    San    Antonio's    musical    organizations. 

Libby  Stamp  smuggled  a  letter  to  me  during 
the  English  postal  strike.  She  passed  it  along 
to  a  friend  vacationing  outside  the  country. 
Libby  was  looking  forward  to  visits  from  some 
of  you  this  summer,  when  the  American  Bar 
Association  will  be  meeting  in  Oxford.  During 
the  past  year  Libby  herself  vacationed  in 
Turkey,  cruising  along  the  coast  at  night  and 
visiting  the  ruins  and  beaches  during  the  day. 
She  continues  to  work  very  hard,  revising  one 
book  and  co-editing  another.  She  hopes  that 
some  of  you  will  become  interested  in  Ox- 
fam's  newest  branch,  Oxfam-America,  located 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Libby  herself  is  now  concerned  not  only  with 
Oxfam,  but  with  a   new  club  which   is  working 


Alumnae  Award 

In  1968  on  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation the  President  of  the  College 
approved  the  establishment  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Alumnae  Award 
in  honor  of  the  Class  of  1910. 

The  award  may  be  given  to  gradu- 
ate alumnae  who  have  been  out  of 
college  for  at  least  fifteen  years  and 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  College  in  a  volunteer  capacity. 

Nominations,  which  should  be  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Alumnae  Awards 
%  Alumnae  House,  Sweet  Briar,  are 
invited  from  any  member  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Community:  alumnae,  faculty, 
administrative  staff,  overseer,  stu- 
dent. 

The  award  in  1969  was  presented 
to  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist.  In  1970  Gladys 
Wester  Horton  was  the  recipient. 


to    raise    funds    for    a    hostel    for    disabled    stu- 
dents,  the  first  of   its   kind    in    England. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  conceal  my  glee  that 
I  have  only  two  more  newsletters  to  write- 
then  reunion.  I  hope  you  will  give  more  and 
more  thought  to  our  twentieth  in  the  months 
to  come.  In  the  meantime,  please  continue  to 
write.    I    love    hearing    from    you. 


Secretary 

Betsy    Meade    Hastings    (Mrs.    Donald    M.,    Jr.), 

Rt.    1,  Cox   Rd.,  Woodstock,  Ga.   30188 

Fund  Agent 

Mary   Ann    Hicklin   Quarngesser    (Mrs.    E.    Stuart, 

Jr.),    1007   Winding  Way,   Baltimore,  Md.   21210 

Just  a  couple  of  months  now  until  our  Fif- 
teenth Reunion!  Sign  up  your  baby-sitters, 
pacify  your  husbands,  notify  your  bosses,  and 
let's  have  a  huge  turn-out  to  admire  each 
other  and  the  College.  Nobody  has  forgotten 
how  heavenly  Sweet  Briar  is  in  late  May,  and 
just  think  of  three  days  away  from  the  rush  of 
our  usual  lives!  Send  an  affirmative  post  card 
to   Jane   Street   Liles. 

The  following  girls  have  temporarily  been 
lost  sight  of:  Jeannie  Applequist  Bascom,  last 
heard  from  in  Aspen,  Col.,  Susan  Talburt  Cis- 
neros,  last  heard  from  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
and  Mary  McGuire  Fite,  last  heard  from  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Please  let  me  know  where  they 
are. 

Joan  Fisch  Gallivan  and  family  moved  from 
Greenville,  S.C.  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  last 
spring  when  Jimmy  was  made  a  partner  of 
J.  C.  Bradford  and  Co.  She  says  the  children, 
Joanie  (15),  Jimmy  (13)  and  Joe  (12)  have 
made  a  fine  adjustment  to  their  three  different 
schools  and  all  are  happy  with  their  new 
house. 

Allison  Boykin  Parsons  writes  that  for  years 
she  has  meant  to  fill  us  in  on  life  in  Rockville, 
Md.  "Happiness  abounds  at  our  house"  with 
six  active  children,  Lynn,  11;  Jim  Jr.,  9;  John, 
6;  Mike,  4;  Tim,  3,  anad  Laura,  6  mos.  Jim  is 
a  branch  manager  with  Univac  in  Washington. 
She  says  there  is  never  a  dull  moment  within 
their  four  walls,  though  she  wonders  sometimes 
if  they  will  stand  another  day.  Allison  is  busy 
with  the  Garden   Club  Book  Club  and  a   couple 


of  bridge  groups.  She  sends  on  the  news  that 
Paula  Purse  Pointer's  husband  Sam  has  been 
appointed  a  Federal  Judge,  and  that  Kit  Col- 
quitt Bruce  has  two  children  and  is  very  happy 
dabbling    in    Interior    Decorating. 

Ann  Irvin  is  now  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Nassau  County  Youth  Board  in  Mineola,  N.Y., 
which  is  a  planning,  coordinating  and  con- 
tracting agency  for  youth  services  in  the 
county.  She  is  also  a  part-time  member  of  the 
Casework  Faculty  of  the  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work.  She's  working  hard  but  play- 
ing hard,  too,  presently  ending  the  ski  season 
and    moving    to    tennis. 

Barbara  Bernhard  MacLea's  husband  Herbert 
sent  in  her  news,  saying  they  have  two  girls, 
13  and  9,  and  that  Barbara  won  the  Tri-Color 
Flower  Show  Award  from  the  Federated  Gar- 
den Clubs  of  Maryland  this  past  year.  Jane 
Black  Clark's  household  in  Norfolk  is  a  little 
quieter  this  year  as  her  oldest  daughter  Alden 
is  away  boarding  at  Holton-Arms  School  in 
Washington.  Jane  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
she'll   be    16  in   March. 

Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride  and  Dick  visited 
in  Idaho  two  weeks  last  summer  with  their 
sons  Steven  4  and  Kevin  2,  and  slipped  off 
from  there  to  Sun  Valley  for  a  mini-vacation. 
Last  fall  they  wrestled  with  the  hard  Northern 
Virginia  clay  soil  as  they  planted  their  first 
Sweet  Briar  tulips  in  26"  deep  holes.  She 
says  the  children  (who  obviously  didn't  do  the 
digging)    appreciated    the    "Hanoi    holes." 

Alice  Guggenheimer  Mackay,  Roger  and  their 
children,  Danny  7  and  Susan  5,  will  join  three 
other  families  for  a  week  of  March  skiing  at 
Waterville  Valley.  They  have  built  an  addition 
to  their  house,  and  this  Christmas  added  a 
piano,  which  has  inspired  Alice  to  take  lessons 
from  the  wife  of  a  celloist  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony.    Alice  is  planning   to  come  to  Reunion. 

Ann  Stevens  Allen  is  taking  a  sculpture  class 
at  Converse  College  and  has  done  a  head  of 
her  husband  Bob  which  is  now  being  cast  in 
bronze.  She  and  the  family  have  done  a  lot 
of  skiing  at  Sugar  Mountain,  N.C.  Laura 
Hailey  Bowen  and  Leila  Thompson  Tarratus 
have  also  taken  up  skiing,  going  from  Atlanta 
up  to  Sky  Valley  in  the  North  Georgia  moun- 
tains. Much  hilarity  from  all  quarters,  especi- 
ally   over   learning   to   get  off  the   chair   lift. 

Bett  Forbes  Loughlin  is  spending  a  lot  of 
time  at  the  family  farm  south  of  Atlanta  re- 
storing an  old  family  Georgia  country  house 
as  guest  quarters.  Her  hardest  job  so  far, 
besides  having  it  moved  8  miles  en  toto,  was 
finding  suitable  old  bricks  to  reconstruct  the 
double  chimneys.  Dede  Candler  Hamilton  and 
Joe  love  their  new  property  on  Lake  Rabun 
north  of  Atlanta  and  have  made  frequent 
forays  there  for  camping  weekends,  and  even 
to    cut    their    Christmas    tree. 

Don  and  I  have  added  a  kitten  and  a  small 
self-built  greenhouse  to  our  place,  and  both 
are  great  fun.  We  had  a  beautiful  trip  last 
summer  away  from  civilization  to  the  Outer 
Banks  and  Ocracoke,  N.C.  I  am  involved  this 
spring  through  the  Georgia  Conservancy  in  a 
program  helping  elementary  teachers  accent 
the  teaching  of  ecology,  and  I  am  hoping  to 
be    at    Reunion.     See    you    there! 


Secretary 

Tila  Farrell  Grady  (Mrs.  Henry  W.,  Jr.) 
1912  Greystone  Road,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30318 
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Fund  Agent 

Margot    Saur    Meyer    (Mrs.    Robert    O.),    Chapin 

Rd.,   Bernardsville,   N.   J.   07924 

Marriages 

Sally    Underhill    to    Dr.    Birdsall    Viault— May, 
1970. 
Births 

Judy    Barnes   Agnew— Lisa,   July,    1970. 

Joyce  Cooper  Toomey— Jennifer  Kate,  Oct. 
21,    1970. 

Maydelle    Foster    Fason— Maydelle    V.,    July. 

Ann  Gatling  Honey— Charles  Hubert  Gatling, 
Dec.    5,    1970. 

Jane  Haldeman  Tyrell— Robert  McKeldin,  Jan. 

11,  1970. 

Alice  Jones  Torbett— Lea  Paxton,  July  20. 
Kathy  Knox  Ennis— Gregory  Knox,  Dec.  2. 
Lucy    Martin    Gianino— Gemina    Martin,    June 

12,  1970. 

Katie  Mendelson  McDonald— daughter,  Sept. 
9,    1970,   Hong    Kong. 

Reunion  '70  was  a  blast  for  the  Class  of 
'60.  About  35  "Poohs"  returned  to  the  Patch. 
We  thought  about  all  of  you  who  were  not 
there. 

From  Seattle  Carol  Barnard  writes  she  is 
busy  doing  free  lance  research  and  writing, 
playing  tennis,  growing  tomatoes  and  return- 
ing east  to  Maine  every  summer.  From 
Barbara  Bell  Peterson  in  Piedmont,  Calif.,  we 
hear  "All's  well  out  west.  Come  some  time." 
Mary  Anne  Claiborne  Johnston  and  Dick, 
Richard,  Claiborne  and  Kristin  have  moved 
to  Birmingham  where  Dick  is  teaching  in  the 
University    of    Alabama    medical    school. 

From  Maryland  Nancy  Cornell  Esposito 
writes  news  of  a  visit  from  Carolyn  Gough 
Harding  and  her  son  Nicholas,  from  Carol 
Lord  Mayo  and  Tony,  and  from  Lucy  Martin 
Gianino  and  Jack.  Joyce  Cooper  Toomey  and 
Charley  have  moved  to  Annapolis  where  he  is 
opening  an  orthodontic  office.  Charley,  3, 
Cathy,  8,  and  Jennifer  Kate  make  theirs  a 
busy    home. 

Loved  the  long  Christmas  letter  from  Nancy 
Corson  Gibbs  in  Columbia,  S.C.  She  and  Joe, 
Ellen,  8,  and  Laney,  6,  are  a  busy  group. 
They  do  lots  of  selling,  tennis  (with  Teddy 
Hill  Washer  and  Bob),  oystering  and  horse- 
raising.  Junior  League  provisional  course  was 
time  consuming  and  very  interesting  for 
Nancy.  They  both  extend  an  "invite"  to  come 
enjoy  the  old  Plantation.  Jane  Ellis  Covington 
is  busy  with  eight  Labrador  puppies,  Eliza- 
beth,   7,    Janie,    5,    and    Jimmy,    3. 

Maydell  Foster  Fason  happily  reports  that 
her  husband  has  begun  his  medical  practice 
in  Austin  after  a  three-year  residency  in  oral 
surgery  at  Parkland  Hospital  in  Dallas.  Pre- 
viously the  Fa  sons  were  Air  Force  stationed 
in  Japan  where  son  Drake  was  born.  Carolyn 
Gough  Harding  writes  that  she,  Dick  and 
Nicholas  will  be  leaving  Washington  in  Sept. 
of  '71  for  a  year  back  on  campus  studying 
Atlantic  Community  affairs,  before  the  state 
department  assigns  Dick  overseas,  "hopefully 
Europe."  Small  World  department:  The  Right 
Reverend  George  Taylor,  Mrs.  Pannell's  in- 
tended husband,  was  formerly  Carolyn's 
rector. 

Dottle  Grant  Halmstad's  note  tells  of  a  fun- 
business  trip  to  Europe  with  husband  David 
last  fall.  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History, 
Keating  Griff iss  writes  from  Queens  College 
in  Charlotte  that  besides  her  academic  duties, 
she  has  researched,  written  and  had  published 
the  catalogue  of  the  permanent  collection  of 
pre-Columbian  art  for  the  Mint  Museum.  For 
a  change  of  pace,  Keating  plans  a  trip  to 
study    Palladian    architecture    in     Ireland,    Scot- 


land   and    Wales    this    summer. 

Janet  Maynard  Henderson,  husband  Hal, 
and  boys  Michael  and  David  have  returned 
to  Honolulu  from  their  assignment  in  Singa- 
pore. Hal  is  with  Dilco.  They  miss  Singapore 
and  enjoyed  their  two-month  trip  through 
Europe  and  Africa  en  route  home.  Their  dog 
has  just  emerged  from  120  day  quarantine 
and  the  children  are  well  settled  in  nursery 
school.  They're  beginning  to  feel  at  home 
again. 

Betty  Meade  Howard  and  husband  John 
moved  from  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  to  Charlottes- 
ville. John  has  started  a  co-ed  day  school 
"oriented  to  getting  the  child  in  the  commun- 
ity and  making  education  a  real  part  of  his 
regular  life."  Betty  is  taking  care  of  Jamie, 
4,  Virginia,  2,  taking  a  writing  course  at  U. 
Va.  and  is  helping  edit  "an  obscure  anthro- 
pology   book." 

Missi  Meyers  Gibbs  writes  from  New  York 
City  that  she  "keeps  herself  busy"  teaching 
nursery  school  two  days  a  week,  running  the 
thrift  shop  benefitting  the  school  two  days  a 
week,  and  being  secretary  for  The  American 
Museum  Park  committee  which  raises  funds 
to  rebuild  the  park  around  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  a  see-touch  geological  park. 
(Last  year  this  group  made  casts  of  dinosaur 
footprints   which    are    now   in    the   ground!) 

Ginger  Newman  Blanchard  writes  that  the 
family  has  a  new  English  shepherd  puppy, 
"Dandy."  Ginger  and  Bob  had  a  trip  to  Ponte 
Vedra  in  October  and  the  whole  family  visited 
Ginger's  sister  Bea  ('61)  and  her  husband 
Brad  In  New  Hampshire  over  Thanksgiving — 
"The    five    cousins    had    a    ball." 

Patti  Powell  Pusey  and  Bill  and  their  three 
(girls  Brent,  7V&,  and  Glen,  19  months,  and 
son  Biff,  4V2)  moved  into  a  larger  house  In 
July.  It's  a  whitewashed  colonial  with  room 
for  classmates  coming  through.  Patti  has  much 
enjoyed  being  room  mother  in  Brent's  experi- 
mental second  grade  class  at  Collegiate.  Bill 
has  had  a  busy  legal  year  and  the  two  of 
them  got  away  briefly  for  a  visit  to  Miami 
Beach    in    December. 

Gay  Mann  Zimskind  has  moved  into  a  14- 
room,  27-window  apartment  in  Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa.,  and  she  spends  hours  trying  to  enjoy  or 
avoid  using  Windex  by  the  gallon.  While  tour- 
ing middle  Europe  they  met  Gail  Hayman  Wil- 
son and  husband  John  honeymooning  in 
Vienna.  Gail  is  working  as  youth  director  for 
a  church  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  She  and  John 
have  a  60-year-old  four  bedroom  house  and 
are   looking   forward    to    re-doing    it. 

Lucy  Martin  Gianino  and  Jack  had  their 
baby  10  days  after  reunion.  The  baby's  early 
arrival  allowed  Lucy  to  audition  for  and  get 
a  new  part  on  the  soap  opera  "Edge  of 
Night,"  which  we  all  enjoy  watching.  They 
have  a  new  apartment  in  New  York  City. 
Lucy  writes  the  following  news:  Mona  Styles 
Pursley  was  to  visit  New  York  in  January. 
Charity  Paul  is  teaching  in  New  York  at  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design  and  visited  Brownie 
Lee  in  Richmond,  Va.,  over  New  Years.  Brownie 
was  back  briefly  from  Africa.  Lucy  talks  by 
phone  occasionally  to  Dr.  Grace  Suttle,  who 
is   kept   very    busy   with    her   clinic   work. 

Jane  Headstream  Milholland  was  not  back 
for  reunion,  but  she  sent  a  letter  and  news- 
paper clipping  for  the  reunionites  to  read. 
Jane  and  her  architect  husband  Pierce  live  in 
Medina,  Wash.,  where  she  is  busy  with  home, 
Junior  League,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet 
Assoc,  the  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre,  and 
occasional    fashion    and    hand    modeling. 


Alice  Jones  Torbett  and  David,  who  live  In 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  welcomed  their  baby 
girl  to  go  with  their  two  school  aged  boys. 
David  has  been  elected  circuit  court  judge, 
criminal  division.  Kathy  Knox  Ennis  and  hus- 
band Dick  have  four  children  under  six  which 
keep  Kathy  hopping.  They  are  glad  to  have  a 
baby  boy  after  three  little  girls.  They  are 
currently  stationed  in  Washington  and  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  being  back  in  the  USA 
after  three  interesting  tours  in  Latin  America. 
Dick  is  with  the  Foreign  Service.  Margot 
McKee  works  for  the  American  Alpine  Club 
in  New  York  City.  She  had  a  super  vacation 
in  Turkey  last  fall  and  is  now  planning  a 
skiing    trip    to    Austria. 

Anne  Rienecke  Clarke  is  happy  to  have  hus- 
band Fred  back  home  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  after 
his  completing  a  training  program  in  Chicago 
for  a  new  job.  3-year-old  Sabrina  keeps  Anne 
on  her  toes  as  does  serving  as  SBC  bulb  co- 
chairman  along  with  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan. 
After  two  years  in  Okinawa  with  the  Army 
and  four  years  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sandy 
Schuhmacher  Lawrence  is  ecstatic  to  be  back 
in  San  Antonio.  Her  doctor  husband  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  radiology  at  the  University 
of  Texas  medical  school  and  they  have  three 
youngsters:  Katie,  6,  Billy,  4,  and  Sharon, 
three  months. 

"B"  Shwab  Kenny  and  Bob  write  from  St. 
Louis  that  they  enjoy  quail  hunting.  Three 
girls  under  three  also  keep  them  busy.  Sue 
Styer  Ericksen  has  little  trouble  keeping  in 
shape.  She  and  Leif  teach  riding  for  Berks 
Pony  Club  in  Reading  Pa.  She  troups  with 
the  Junior  League  puppeteers  and  tries  to 
keep  up  with  14-month-old  Leif  II,  alias 
"Twig",  who  tips  the  scales  at  30  pounds. 
Diane  Thomas  Sumner,  Bill,  Tommy,  1,  and 
Colin,  5,  have  been  transferred  to  Wilton, 
Conn.  She  sees  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  and  Anne 
Rienecke   Clarke    often. 

Newly-weds  Sally  Underhill  Viault  and  Bert 
settled  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  after  a  dreamy  5- 
week  trip  west  last  summer.  Bert  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  European  History  at  Win- 
throp  College.  Sally  is  "retired"  now  and 
says  it's  great  to  be  an  "untired"  wife.  Isabel 
Ware  Hall  and  Howard  are  still  enjoying 
Providence,  R.  I.  Seven-year-old  Margaret  and 
5-year-old  Allen  love  the  ice  skating  there. 
Winnie  Ward  Henchey  is  enjoying  some  part 
time  teaching  and  nursing  and  taking  care  of 
Pooh  and  Hope.  This  year  she  and  husband 
Bick    had    two    business    trips    to    Europe. 

Artist  Dotty  Westby  Moeller  is  making  litho- 
graphs and  has  four  at  the  Gallery  of  World 
Art  in  Newton,  Mass.  Bob  is  now  associate 
curator  of  decorative  arts  and  sculpture  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Nat  Yates 
Todd  and  Ralph  have  been  transferred  to  Las 
Vegas    from    Tacoma,    Wash. 

As  for  Atlanta  news:  Barbara  Bowen  Moore 
is  teaching  upper  school  math  (ages  1 1-16) 
at  Galloway  School,  an  experimental  "free 
school"  here.  Ann  Crowell  Lemmon,  Phyz  and 
Sally,  2,  spent  a  week  in  July  at  Rehobeth 
Beach,  Delaware  with  Tucky  McFall  Ziebold, 
John  and  their  three  girls.  The  Lemmons  also 
saw  Lura  Coleman  Wampler,  Fred  and  their 
two  children  in  July,  as  well  as  Judy  Barnes 
Agnew  who  is  missed  since  her  move  from 
Atlanta,  but  Ann  reports  Judy  is  happily  en- 
sconced in  a  lovely  new  home  in  Durham  with 
Jim,    Laura,    Lynn    and    Lisa. 

Tila  Farrell  Grady  brought  Henry  and  Henry 
III,  to  reunion  in  June  and  afterwards  went 
to  Williamsburg.  After  reunion  Linda  Sims 
Grady   vacationed    in    Jamaica.    Linda    is    teach- 
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Of  Books  and  Energy 


Alice  Lancaster  Buck,  '44,  Research  Assistant,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


I  often  think  of  young  people  who 
now  ask  the  question,  "Why  go  to 
college  and  just  learn  facts.  What 
good  will  it  do  you?"  I'm  the  first  to 
confess  I  can't  remember  many  facts 
and  I  may  have  asked  that  same  ques- 
tion. But  I  do  know  now  that  writing 
term  papers  for  Miss  Fraser  and 
Miss  Sanford  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
helped  me  develop  skills  which  have 
been  extremely  useful  in  my  present 
job.  Also  helpful  was  going  to  gradu- 
ate school  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia, 
where  I  received  my  M.A.  in  History 
while  my  husband,  Pete,  was  getting 
his  Ph.D.  in  Physics. 

By  coincidence,  I  was  offered  a  job 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
the  same  day  that  our  son,  Blair,  was 
accepted  at  Yale.  Tuitions  being  what 
they  are,  I  was  delighted  to  accept 
the  job  as  a  research  assistant  for 
the  Chief  Historian  of  the  AEC,  in 
the  summer  of  1966. 

I  have  found  it  an  interesting  and 
rewarding  way  to  spend  two  and  a 
half  days  a  week,  and  I'm  known  as 
a  "part-time  professional  woman." 
(And  have  received  my  share  of  rib- 
bing about  being  a  "part-time"  wom- 
an!) 

One  of  my  first  assignments  was 
to  prepare  and  later  grade  a  test 
given  several  times  a  year  to  young 
men  and  women  applying  for  the 
Commission's  intern  program.  Oc- 
casionally I  write  citations  and  press 
releases  for  awards  being  given  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  the  atomic 
energy  program  .  .  .  From  time  to 
time  our  staff  is  asked  to  draft  staff 
papers  and  write  speeches  for  the 
Commission     that     require    historical 


analysis.  I  often  do  research  for 
these  and  sometimes  the  actual  writ- 
ing. 

I'm  constantly  involved  in  a  process 
of  "self-education,"  and  I  wish  that 
I  had  had  a  combined  history-science 
major  at  Sweet  Briar  for  this  his- 
tory-of-science  profession.  It's  en- 
couraging to  know  that  one  can  still 
learn,  however ! 

Our  staff  spent  months  selecting 
AEC  documents  for  the  Johnson  his- 
tory files  for  the  use  of  future  his- 
torians. Our  primary  job  is  writing- 
history,  and  it  was  a  great  thrill  to 
have  our  book,  Atomic  Shield,  pub- 
lished in  1969.  It  is  Vol.  II  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  AEC.  For  the  past  year 
we  have  been  working  on  a  history 
of  naval  reactors  .  .  .  This  has  been 
a  fascinating  assignment.  We  have 
read  thousands  of  documents  covering 
the  past  20  years  and  interviewed 
many  people  involved  in  the  project. 

Little  did  I  dream  when  I  started 
working  that  my  job  would  take  me 
out  and  "down  under"  on  a  nuclear 
submarine!  Such  was  my  good  for- 
tune when  Admiral  Rickover  invited 
me  to  fly  to  New  London  and  go  out 
for  a  day  on  a  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine. It  was  very  exciting,  and 
I'm  ready  to  go  again  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

My  particular  research  for  the 
naval  reactors  history  has  involved 
collecting  and  organizing  material 
for  a  chapter  on  administration  and 
training.  .  .  .  Admiral  Rickover  pays 
us  a  daily  visit,  and  he  told  me  that 
if  I  could  figure  out  what  his  admin- 
istrative system  is  he  would  like  me 
to  let  him  know! 


There  are  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  working  part-time.  But 
for  me  the  advantages  definitely  win 
out.  My  job  is  challenging  and  satis- 
fying— and  I'm  blessed  with  a  won- 
derful and  understanding  husband 
who  forgives  the  "quick  and  easy" 
dinners  on  my  working  days,  and 
he  does  more  than  his  share  of  the 
dishes. 


Alice  Lancaster  Buck,  'UU,  and  her 
husband,  Pierpont  B.  Buck,  of  Fair- 
fax, Va.  Their  daughter,  Dorothea, 
is  a  sophomore  at  Sweet  Briar. 


ing  kindergarten,  leading  a  girl  scout  troop 
and  chauffering  Anna  10  and  Rob  7.  Nina 
Wilkerson  Bugg  is  enjoying  her  new  role  as 
3-year-old  nursery  school  teacher  along  with 
taking  care  of  husband  Bill  and  their  two 
boys,  Bill  6  and  Bob  3.  She  enjoyed  an  un- 
expected visit  in  August  from  Jane  Tatman 
Connelly,  husband  Guy  and  Kevin  and  Kitty 
who  were  on  their  way  back  to  Indianapolis 
from    a    San    Juan    vacation. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  sent  in  news  via 
Christmas  cards  and  alumnae  office.  Keep 
those  cards  and  letters  coming  in.  We  are 
hoping  to  send  out  a  news  letter  in  a  few 
months. 


Secretary 

Susan   B.   Dwelle,   18   East  94th   St.,   New   York, 

N.Y.    10028 

Fund  Agent 

Jo    Ann    Soderquist    Kramer    (Mrs.    John    R.,   Jr.), 


1735    Overbrook    Rd.,    Lyndhurst,    Ohio    44124 
Marriages 

Katherine     Scott     Griffith      to      Henry     Armand 
Terjen,   Sept.   5,    1970 

Anne    Day   to   Patrick   Sarsfield,   May   30,    1970 
Births 

To   Lynn  Youngs  Johnston,   first  child,  a   daugh- 
ter, Caroline   Hoyf,  October  27,   1970 

To    Caroline    Tate    Noojin,    second    child,    a    son, 
John   Tate,    December   8,    1970 

To    Dottie   Norris   Schipper,   second   child,   a    son, 
Robert  Norris,   April   29,   1970 

To   Josephine    England    Redd,   third    son,    Uhland 
Redd    IV,   July   3,    1970 

To    Barbara    Burns    Persons,    a    son,    Thaddeus 
William,    February    25,    1970 

To    Nina    Sledge    Burke,    second    child,   first    son, 
Richard    Cobb,    August   31,    1970 

To     Marilyn     Dunlap      Laird,     second     child,     a 
daughter,  Sydney  Amelia,   February   18,    1970 

To    Nancy     Lynah     Stebbing,    a     son,    Jonathan 
Heyward,    September    30,    1970 

To    Nelie    Clark    Tucker,    second    daughter,    An- 
nette   Booth,    September    18,    1970 


To  Tina  Patterson  Sands,  first  child,  a  daughter, 

Renee    Ledoux,    August    22,    1970 
To    Scottie    Newell    Lennon,    second    child,    first 

son,    Richard    Lennon,    Jr.,    July 
To  Lynn   Smith  Crow,  first  child,  a  son,  William 

David   III,   August   19,    1970 
To    Kit    Snow    Landau,   first   child,    a    son,    David 

Babcock,    October   4,    1970 
To   Mary   Caroline   Elmore   Harrell,   first  child,   a 

son,   David    Franklin,   August   22,    1970 
To    Ann    Sims    Fauber,   fourth    daughter,    London 

Wood,    March    1970 
To    Tina    Piatt    Kemper,    a    daughter,    Christine 

Elizabeth,    May    28,    1970 
To    Mary    Duer    Leach,    first    child,    a    daughter, 

Jennifer  Marshall,   April   5,    1970 
To    Carol    Eckman    Taylor,    first    child,    a    son, 

Benjamin    Henry   Magruder,   March    11,    1970 
To  Ginny   Hamilton   Ammons,   first   child,   a    son, 

Henry    Teller,    July    14,    1970 
To     Mary     Green      Borg,      second      son,     Adam 

Dwight,   May    19,    1970 
To    Peggy    Aurand    Young,    second     son,     Peter 

Aurand,    August    8,    1970 
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To     Susan     Jahn     Mancini,     first     child,     a     son, 

Nicholas    Arthur,    February    18,    1970 
To  V.  M.   Del   Greco  Galgano,  first  child,  a   son, 

Robert   Christopher,  May   29,   1970 

When  I  mailed  postcards  to  you  last  fall  I 
had  all  good  intentions  of  sending  out  an 
interim  class  letter,  but  Christmas  sneaked  up 
on  me  this  year  and  1  should  have  given  you 
a  deadline  for  returning  your  cards,  i  have 
been  spending  several  weeks  in  Jacksonville 
this  winter  avoiding  the  New  York  snow  and 
slush.     Apparently    I    chose    the    right    year. 

Pat  Wheelan  wrote  that  she  is  in  her  second 
year  of  law  school  and  also  working  part-time 
for  a  New  York  law  firm.  Lynne  Smith  Crow 
finds  her  days  filled  with  work  on  their  old 
(c.  1890)  house  and  caring  for  the  baby,  two 
dogs  and  a  cat.  Anne  Day  Sarsfield  and  her 
new  husband  live  in  Brooklyn  where  she 
teaches  in  Head  Start.  Patrick  is  studying 
Urban    Planning   and   Preservation   at  Columbia. 

Faith  Low  Humann  hopes  to  take  on  a  new 
project  now  that  her  boys  are  in  school  during 
the  mornings.  They  are  still  in  New  York  City. 
Scottie  Newell  Lennon  and  her  family  are  now 
living  in  Southampton,  L.I.,  where  Rich  is 
practicing  ophthalmology.  Judy  Dunn  Span- 
genberg  and  Tom  have  also  escaped  to  the 
country  and  are  restoring  their  1 763  home. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  Judy's  new  books — 
a  set  of  four  for  children  was  just  coming 
off  the  press  when  I  heard  from  her.  Ty  is 
almost    three    now. 

Tina  Patterson  Sands  wrote  that  she  has 
given  up  teaching  after  the  birth  of  daughter, 
Renee.  We  actually  are  neighbors  in  NYC  and 
occasionally  bump  into  one  another.  I  try  to 
persuade  everyone  to  come  to  our  New  York 
alumnae  club  meetings  but  am  not  always 
successful.  I  see  Lynn  Youngs  Johnston, 
Frances  Hanahan,  Christie  Calder  Salomon, 
Tappy  Lynn  Frangiamore,  Margaret  Thouron 
Harrell  and  Susan  Bronson  Croft  frequently. 
Fran  is  getting  ready  for  a  fun  trip  up  the 
Mississippi  on  the  Delta  Queen;  they  embark 
at  New  Orleans  and  sail  to  Memphis.  Christie 
is  doing  volunteer  work  for  "Sesame  Street" 
and  would  welcome  suggestions.  Tappy  has 
recently  won  a  fellowship  to  study  for  a 
month  in  France — her  specialty  is  decorative 
textiles  and  she  is  a  curator  with  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  Museum. 

Lorna  Macleod  Smith  and  Stephen  and  four 
children  have  moved  back  East  to  Springfield, 
Mass.  area  and  love  the  snow  after  two  years 
in  Dallas.  Ashton  Barfield  wrote  me  that  she 
is  finishing  up  her  studies  at  Princeton  and 
should  be  through  with  her  doctorate  early 
this  summer.  Sheila  Carroll  Cooprider  and 
Chuck  are  in  Dover,  Del.,  where  Chuck  travels 
all  over  the  world  as  an  Air  Force  Pilot.  Her 
youngest  sister  is  a  freshman  at  SBC— the 
fourth    Carroll. 

Nancy  Gillies  is  now  working  in  the  pedi- 
atric department  of  U.Va.  Hospital  where  she 
sees  a  lot  of  Joan  Hulley.  Joan  is  a  second 
year  resident  in  psychiatry.  Ann  Sims  Fauber 
has  recently  opened  the  Lynchburg  "Shop  of 
John  Simmons" — gifts  and  furniture.  She  and 
Bip    now    have    four    girls. 

Jackie  Nicholson  Wysong  wrote  that  she  Is 
a  docent  at  the  Smithsonian  giving  history 
tours  to  school  children.  She  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  at  St.  Agnes  School. 
Alice  Fales  Stewart  is  hard  at  work  on  a  paper 
on  China's  foreign  policy  in  the  '50's  for  her 
MA  in  Far  East  area  studies.  She  and  Dick 
had  a  wonderful  holiday  in  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Morocco.  They  enjoy  seeing  Leasie  Scott 
Porter,  who  has  moved  back  to  Washington 
with    Erin,   age   two    and    Lane. 


Nancy  Ami  Briggs  is  a  medical  officer  at 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  Her 
husband  is  in  his  third  year  of  medical  school. 
Dona  Van  Arsdale  is  still  enjoying  her  job  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer,  U.S. 
and  has  done  quite  a  bit  of  travelling.  Lynn 
Riley  is  also  in  Washington  as  Vice  President 
of  Montgomery  Data  Systems,  a  computer 
service  bureau  which  she  started  last  March 
with  a  couple  of  friends.  She  is  also  busy  with 
Jr.  League  provisional  work.  M.  C.  Elmore 
Harrell  and  family  have  moved  to  Annapolis 
where  Martin  is  working  with  the  Westing- 
house   Ocean   Research  and   Engineering   Center. 

Lynn  Williams  Tompkins  is  living  in  New- 
port News,  Va.,  with  her  three  children.  Her 
husband  is  in  a  group  practice — internal  medi- 
cine. Dootsie  Duer  Leach  and  Walt  welcomed 
Jennifer  in  April.  Walt  has  opened  his  own 
office  with  seven  other  men  called  Environ- 
mental Design  Collaborative  —  architectural 
planning  and  landscape  services  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Carol  Eckman  Taylor  and  David  have  put  in 
an  acre  pond  in  the  front  yard  of  their  Rich- 
mond house  and  welcome  any  campers  from 
the  class  of  '64.  Harriet  Findley  Benkovich  has 
a  new  address  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  near 
Harrisburg  where  Jack  has  a  new  job  with 
AMP,  Inc.  Jo  Ann  Soderquist  Kramer  is  always 
great  about  trading  new  addresses  with  me — 
some  of  you  try  to  keep  them  a  secret — and 
the  Kramers  moved  to  a  new  house  themselves 
last  July.  They're  in  Lyndhurst,  Ohio.  Jo  Ann 
is  the  most  persuasive  fund  raiser  ever  and  is 
doing    a    terrific   job. 

Penny  Writer  Theis  lives  in  Sylvania,  Ohio, 
and  is  kept  busy  chasing  after  her  two  boys. 
V.  M.  Del  Greco  Galgano  and  Mike  are  still 
in  Columbus,  with  the  great  addition  of  Robert 
Christopher.  V.  M.  is  tutoring  math  while 
Mike  finishes  his  doctorate.  Susan  Jahn  Man- 
cini is  a  neighbor  of  the  Galganos — they  dis- 
covered each  other  last  summer  and  Albert 
is  also  a  teacher  at  Ohio  State  with  Mike. 
Nicholas    Mancini    was    born    last    February. 

Peggy  Aurand  lives  in  Peoria  where  Terry 
is  in  marketing  at  Caterpillar,  Inc.  Peggy  is  a 
substitute  teacher  and  when  both  boys  (Dennis, 
2  and  Peter,  8  mos.)  are  asleep  "paints 
frantically  to  keep  three  galleries  and  exhibits 
supplied." 

Dottie  Norris  Schipper  had  a  fine  chance  to 
practice  her  Dutch  while  Jan's  parents  were  in 
Greenville  for  six  weeks  last  fall  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Robert.  She  and  Jan  had  their 
fourth  annual  sports  car  rally  to  High  Hamp- 
ton,   N.C.    and    had    16    participants. 

I  heard  from  Watties  Pope  Kennedy  from 
Columbia,  S.C.  who  keeps  busy  with  one  year 
old  Hunter.  I  know  everyone  was  happy  to 
hear  of  Kitty  Griffith's  marriage  to  Hank 
Terjen.  They  have  bought  a  new  house  in 
Atlanta  and  are  getting  settled  now.  Jose- 
phine England  Redd  had  her  third  boy  in  July 
— 1  hope  they  meet  some  of  Ann  Fauber's  girls 
someday.     The    Redds    live    in    Florence,    Ala. 

Barbara  Burns  Persons  has  a  son  who  was 
born  last  February.  Last  fall  she  represented 
Atlanta    at   the   Alumnae   Council. 

Moving  West,  I  heard  from  Mary  Green 
Borg  that  Adam  Dwight  was  born  last  May. 
The  Borgs  spend  every  weekend  fishing,  hik- 
ing and  loving  their  Colorado  mountains.  1 
know  they  must  be  expert  skiers  too.  Kathie 
Arnold  is  still  working  for  the  Aspen  Assoc, 
an    offshoot    of    the    Visitors    Bureau. 

Donna  Pearson  Neuhoff  is  President  of  the 
SB  Club  of  Dallas  and  has  three  daughters. 
She    also   finds    time   to   take    painting    lessons. 


I  went  to  visit  Caroline  Keller  Gilliland  last 
Thanksgiving— their  farm  in  Louisiana  is  lovely 
and  it  was  fascinating  to  see  cotton  picked. 
The  Gillilands  have  recently  been  to  Mexico 
City  for  a  holiday.  Elizabeth  will  be  two  in 
May.  I  also  see  Vicky  Coxe  Commander  when- 
ever I'm  in  Jacksonville.  She  and  Charlie  have 
three  children— Eleanor,  6;  Charles,  3;  and 
Christopher,  2.  Vicky  is  busy  with  the  Jackson- 
ville Symphony  Ball  and  other  Jr.  League 
projects,  as  well  as  decorating  their  new 
apartment  at  the  beach.  She  had  a  good 
visit  with  Frances  Caldwell  down  at  Ponte 
Vedra    last    fall. 

Carrie  Peyton  Walker  and  Stuart  now  live  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  where  Stuart  goes  to  Stan- 
ford Law  School.  Carrie  is  teaching  sixth 
grade  in  a  nearby  Mexican-American  commun- 
ity. The  Walkers  are  planning  a  summer  trip 
across  the  Pacific  to  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
Also  in  California  is  Vera  LeCraw  Carvaillo 
in  Costa  Mesa  where  Philippe  is  working  for 
a  few  years.  They  will  eventually  return  to 
Paris. 

Pam  Larson  Baldwin  and  Monroe  are  in 
Iowa  City  after  three  years  in  Belgium.  Mon- 
roe will  finish  his  urology  training.  Ginny 
Hamilton  Ammons  and  Davis  had  a  little  boy 
last  July.  Susan  Shierling  Riegel  wrote  me 
from  Los  Angeles  where  Kurt  is  at  UCLA. 
Susan  teaches  second  grade  and  their  Tanya 
is  a  third  grader.  The  Riegel s  are  active  en- 
vironmentalists, riding  bicycles,  etc.  Margery 
Fleigh  is  in  San  Francisco  and  is  substitute 
teaching    this    year. 

So  many  of  you  asked  about  breathing 
conditions  in  New  York  and  I  must  admit  that 
it's  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  Many  of 
our  class  are  escaping  U.S.  pollution  for  foreign 
territory.  Ann  Ha  r wood  Scully  and  Tucker 
have  been  transferred  to  Athens  with  the 
Foreign  Service.  They  love  Greece  and  especi- 
ally being  able  to  visit  many  old  friends  from 
their  Beirut  assignment.  Marshall  Metcalf  Sey- 
mour and  family  are  not  too  far  away — in 
Zagreb,  Jugoslavia,  with  the  Consulate.  Marsh 
is  studying  Serbo-Croatian  and  dancing  and 
taking   care   of  Peter,  2!^. 

Pope  Mercur  is  on  an  overseas  assignment 
with  the  Army  in  Rome  doing  translation  work. 
She  and  her  mother  have  set  up  an  apartment 
and  love  being  back  in  Italy.  Mary  Peeples  is 
still  in  Freeport,  Bahamas  where  she  is  a  dec- 
orator. I  heard  from  Nancy  Lynah  Stebbing 
in  Oxford,  England.  The  Stebbing s  were  in 
South  Carolina  early  last  summer  but  returned 
to  England  for  the  birth  of  Jonathan  in  Sep- 
tember. Nancy  Ayer  Beaver  and  Hal  have 
moved  to  Lausanne,  Switzerland  where  Hal  is 
with  W.  R.  Grace.  I  loved  seeing  them  and 
Darrell  in  New  York  just  before  they  left  last 
summer. 

Stephanie  Stokes,  when  last  heard  from,  was 
living  in  Tokyo,  freelancing  at  several  projects, 
writing  for  American  newspapers  and  study- 
ing some  Japanese.  All  this  on  a  "slow  amble 
to    Europe." 

1  loved  having  Christmas  cards  from  every- 
one. Margaret  Street  Wilson's  two  boys  are 
very    grown-up    and    handsome. 


Secretary 

Sandy  Waters,  4911    Water  Oak   Lane,  Jackson- 
ville,   Florida. 
Fund    Agent 

Connie     Williams     de     Bordenave     (Mrs.     E.    A.) 
RFD   2,   Stanley,   Va.   22851 
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Mary  Bailey  Izard,  '52 


Of  Mary  B.  and  the  Georgia  Conservancy 


"As  a  result  of  civic  interest  stim- 
ulated at  Sweet  Briar,  over  the  years 
I  have  delved  into  education,  religion, 
welfare,  the  arts  and  other  commun- 
ity activities.  Yet  my  greatest  plea- 
sures are  in  the  out-of-doors.  Per- 
using any  natural  area,  from  alpine 
to  tropical,  and  bringing  home  plants 
to  preserve  and  propagate  in  my  own 
yard  are  my  favorite  projects.  These 
pursuits  complement  the  interests  of 
my  spouse  and  offspring:  hunting, 
fishing  and  riding. 

"All  of  my  previous  interests  came 
into  focus,  I  believe,  as  I  began  to 
recognize  that  quality  of  life  was  a 
common  thread  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  many  facets  of  our  environment. 
Certainly,  our  nationwide  efforts  to 
achieve  better  housing,  better  jobs, 
better  health  and  more  racial  har- 
mony illustrate  our  dedication  to  this 
objective. 

"If  people  become  aware  that  their 
lives  are  intricately  bound  to  and 
totally  dependent  upon  the  natural 
world,  then  they  will  care.  Even  our 
societal  values  and  priorities  may 
change  when  we  recognize  that  almost 
every  action  of  every  human  being 
alters  the  environment  for  that  per- 
son and  for  all  others. 

"I    am    glad    that    Sweet    Briar    is 


Mary  Bailey  Izard,  y52:  a  founder 
of  the  Georgia  Conservancy. 


leading  the  way  in  this  field,  and  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
response  to  our  national  alumnae  en- 
vironmental project.  How  unique  and 
challenging  it  is  that  our  alumnae 
can  have  an  integral  part  in  the  in- 
tellectual goals  of  the  College! 

"I  have  worked  with  the  Georgia 
Conservancy  since  its  inception  in 
1967.  It  sprouted  more  than  two 
years  before  national  publicity  fo- 
cused on  the  fate  of  our  environment. 
It  is  a  citizens'  group  of  more  than 
4,000  people.  Its  principal  goals  in- 
volve informing  the  public  of  facts 
and  issues  saving  special  natural 
areas  and  coordinating  the  many 
groups  who  are  interested  in  some 
aspect  of  conservation. 

"Work  with  the  Georgia  Conserv- 
ancy has  been  rewarding  because  its 
projects  can  be  scholarly  and  stimu- 
lating. The  people  involved  have  my- 
riad interests.  The  results  of  one's 
individual  efforts  lead  to  one-upping 
one's  neighbor  by  knowing  the  zaniest 
and  newest  conservation  demonstra- 
tion, i.e.,  saving  all  non-returnable 
glass  containers  which  can  ultimately 
be  recycled  for  highway  surfaces. 

"Elizabeth  Sprague  still  takes  the 
prize  in  resource  conservation :  she 
washes  her  breakfast  dishes  in  the 
boiled  egg  water!" 


Marriages 

Adeline    Allen    to    Bradford    Shinkle    IV 
Lorna    Allen    to    Dennis    R.    Foster 
Melinda    Brown    to   Wayne   H.   Everett 
Jeanne    Brassel    to    Stephen    B.    Ford 
Marguerite    Chandler   to    John    L.    Davis 
Margaret    Colbert    to    Earl    B.    Brown 
Lani    Lee    Cooper    to    Bernard    H.    Schulte 
Suzanne    Edinger    to    Robert    Boas 
Beverly    Hay    to    William    I.    Hollingsworth    III 
Cathryn    Hemphill    to    Archibald    W.    Shuford 

Jr. 

Anne     Hinshaw     to     Raimond     Gary     Vender- 

weil    Jr. 

Dianne    Hunt    to    Clarence    E.    Williams 

Elaine   Jenks   to   Terrence    R.    Emerson 

Barbara   Johnson    to   James    E.    Prickett 

Ashley  Jones  to   Louis  G.  Walker 

Maxine    Liskin    to   James    K.    Leader 

Debby    Luby    to    William    R.    Hammatt 

Katherine    Poer   to    Harry    H.    Clendenin    111 

Vicki    Pitts   to    Larry   Speir 

Cleveland    Smith    to    Robert   J.    McNeil 

Susan    Somerville    to   Thomas    P.    Menson 

Tricia    Sparks   to  John    Lyndon 

Gwen   Taylor  to   J.   M.  Whitaker 

Lisa   Walker  to   James    H.    Holland,  Jr. 

Sue    Williams    to  Grady 

Cecilia    Williamson    to    E.    Andrews    Grin  stead 

III 

Laurinda   Wright   to    Charles   A.    Porter 

Births 

Katherine     to     Wayne     and     Sally     Paradise 


Haase 

Mathew  Alan  to  Frank  and  Janie  Johnson 
Stanek 

Jocelyn  to  Gay  lord  and  Marilyn  Givens 
Gasque 

Kathleen  Elizabeth  to  David  and  Francine 
Frate   McNeill 

Cathleen  Anne  to  Jeremiah  and  Lynne 
Gardner  Miller 

Amy   to    Barret   and    Pam    Burwell    Benton 

Clayton  to  Hyatt  and  Andree  Williams  Wight 

A  quick  survey  would  indicate  that  most  of 
'68  is  still  in  New  England.  A  cast  of  thou- 
sands seems  to  have  swarmed  into  the  New 
York  area.  Ann  Biggs,  after  a  stay  in  Florida, 
has  returned  to  NYC  to  study  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Interior  Design.  Leslie  Bissell 
Hoopes  and  Toby  are  also  in  the  City,  where 
Leslie  is  working  for  a  magazine.  Susan  Bokan 
is  back  in  NY  too,  after  wandering  in  Europe. 
Kathy  Cooley  Ma  her  is  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  headmaster  of  the  Town  School.  She  is 
working  with  Cecelia  Newberg  Steingold,  who 
is  teaching  there.  Addie  Russo  is  continuing  her 
French  studies  while  doing  volunteer  work  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Julie  Seibels  North- 
up  and  Fred  moved  to  New  York  where  Fred 
is  at  the  General  Seminary  and  doing  clinic 
work  at  Bellevue.  Julie  is  a  health  planner 
for  the  city.  Noni  Keen  is  engaged  to  be 
married  this  spring  to  a  boy  she  met  at 
UNC,  but  is  living  in  NYC  until  then.  Anne 
Kinsey    Dinan    and    Terry,    New    Yorkers,    are 


planning  another  vacation  to  Europe  in  the 
near  future.  Barrie  Trimingham  is  living  well 
in  her  87th  St.  Apt.  and  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  at  Random  House.  We  had  a  rendezvous 
in  NYC  this  summer  and  again  in  Paris  where 
we  were  accosted  by  an  overzealous  guitar 
player  in  Les  Holies.  They  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  Bear  retorted  in  her  excellent 
French  and  I  threw  a  loaf  of  bread  with  per- 
fect aim  at  the  intruder.  Dede  Leland  Mercuri 
and  Rick  are  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Dede's  working 
toward  her  masters  in  education  while  Rick 
works  for  Onodoga  Savings  Bank.  They  re- 
cently bought  a  house  with  a  huge  back 
yard  for  their  St.  Bernard.  Mary  Matheson 
has  a  new  apartment  in  NYC  and  plans  to 
spend  some  time  there,  once  she  returns 
from  her  Galapagos  Islands  trip  in  Feb.  Ton! 
Wikswo's  still  at  Syracuse  getting  her  grad 
degree  in  music  and  having  a  great  time. 
Melinda  Brown  Everette  married  Wayne  in 
Aug.  '70.  Phoebe  B runner  and  Cecelia  Bryant 
were  bridesmaids.  Melinda  has  settled  down 
as  senior  public  information  specialist  for  the 
NY  State  Narcotics  Control  Commission.  They 
are  living  in  Troy  while  Wayne  gets  his  M.S. 
in    engineering. 

In  Boston  Franny  Bonney  is  teaching  and 
Genie  Carr  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Boston  Record  American- 
Sunday  Advertiser.  She  spent  3  weeks  in 
England  this  summer,  but  is  now  back  sharing 
an    apartment    with    E'beth    in    Brighton,    Mass. 
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Pam  McConnell  Post  is  living  in  the  Cambridge 
area  where  she  is  going  for  a  masters  in 
child  study  at  Tufts.  Her  spouse  works  for 
Boston  Model  Cities  and  has  big  plans  for 
starting  a  day-care  center.  She  writes  that 
she  sees  a  lot  of  Pam  Browning  and  other 
SB  friends  in  Boston,  including  Nancy  Hickox 
and  Camilla  Reid.  E'beth  McMullen  still  works 
for  John  Hancock  and  is  getting  in  lots  of 
traveling  time.  Coo  Prettyman  Smith  and  hus- 
band are  both  teaching  in  Milton,  Mass. 
Debby  Luby  Hammatt  is  in  the  same  line  and 
teaching  2nd  grade  in  Amherst,  Mass.  with 
husband  Bill.  The  Hammatt's  are  planning  a 
motorcycle    jaunt    across    the    country    in    June. 

In  Connecticut  Jane  Dedman  returned  from 
her  Sierra  Leone  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
November  after  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  re- 
portedly is  going  to  work  in  publishing.  Susan 
Sommerville  Menson  and  Tom  have  just  bought 
a  200  year  old  house  in  Suffield  after  their 
Nov.  '70  wedding.  Suzanne  Edinger  Boas  and 
Rob  are  in  Hartford  where  Susie  is  busy  in 
the  personnel  Dept.  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
Co.  Susie  Hinner  Brown  is  still  in  her  lovely 
Wilmington  home  with  Dick.  Susie  is  working 
as  a  bookkeeper  for  a  real  estate  firm  and 
plans  to  quit  in  March  for  a  sojourn  in  Florida. 
Pat  Mountrey  Neely  and  John  are  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  Pennsylvania,  Jane  Barnes  Newby 
writes  that  Rick  is  finishing  his  doctorate 
soon  and  has  accepted  a  job  with  Westing- 
house  Research  so  they  will  be  staying  in 
Pittsburgh.  Steph  Bredin  Hyland  and  Doug 
are  now  living  in  Kennett  Square  and  she 
had  a  baby  around  Christmas.  Also  in  the 
area,  Gina  Rulon-Miller  is  currently  in  Philly 
taking    courses    at    Temple. 

In  the  Capital,  Lynne  Cooley  Roberts  and 
husband  Richard  have  fixed  up  a  100  year 
old  house  in  Georgetown.  He  teaches  and 
both  do  lots  of  travelling  in  the  summer.  Lib- 
by  Harvey  writes  that  she  is  still  working  for 
the  American  Chemical  Society  in  D.C.  Mary 
Gress  has  passed  her  pre-lims  in  physical 
chemistry  and  is  on  her  way  to  that  doctorate. 
Kay  Eckert  was  a  stewardess  for  Pan  Am  and 
is  now  in  D.C.  near  Mary,  getting  her  masters 
in  education  at  G.W.  Jennie  Lyons  Fogarty 
and  John  have  moved  into  their  new  home  in 
Maryland  with  their  little  girl.  John  is  still 
press  secretary  to  Senator  Charles  Mathias. 
The  Fogarties  took  a  well-deserved  vacation  to 
Vermont  after  much  campaign  work  in  the 
fall.  Carter  Hunter  reports  that  she  is  going 
to  grad  school  at  American  Univ.  for  a  degree 
in  education  counselling.  Close  by,  Ellen 
Wakefield  Ottenritter  is  happily  involved  with 
getting  settled  in  their  new  home.  Lynne 
Gardner  Miller  gave  birth  to  a  baby  in  June 
and  is  now  in  Norfolk  with  her  Navy  husband. 
Donna  Edgerton,  in  Arlington,  Va.  with  Carter, 
does  programming  for  the  Navy  and  is  about 
to  start  travelling  around  the  country  on  a 
promotional  tour  to  organize  a  new  nationwide 
payroll  and  personnel  program  for  the  Navy. 
Francine  Frate  McNeil  is  living  in  Charlottesville 
with    husband   David   and   a   new   baby   girl. 

In  the  Southern  region,  Jeanne  Forsyth 
Powell  is  working  for  a  bank  while  Ben  is  still 
in  Med  School.  They're  planning  a  big  trip  to 
Europe  soon.  Martha  Bennett  is  teaching  high 
school  and  recently  returned  from  the  old 
stomping  grounds  where  she  attended  the 
SBC  Environmental  Workshop.  Had  a  heck  of 
a  time  when  Jordan's  broke  down  —  3Vi 
hours  from  Lynchburg  to  SBC.  Courtney  Cash 
is  also  in  Atlanta  and  was  living  with  Barbara 
Johnson  Prickett  until  Barbara  got  married. 
Barb   is   working   as  an   administrative   assistant 


to  a  large  Atlanta  bank  and  she  and  Jim  have 
just  moved  into  a  lovely  new  home.  Anne 
Stoddard  Newman  and  John  finished  a  year 
with  VISTA  in  the  Southwest,  but  have  moved 
to  Atlanta  where  John's  in  the  service  as  a 
legal  clerk.  He  has  done  some  work  on  the 
My  Lai  trials.  Anne  is  a  reference  librarian  at 
the    Atlanta    Public    Library. 

Down  here  in  Gator  country  Cecelia  Bryant 
gave  up  her  teaching  career  (sex  ed)  when  one 
of  her  7th  graders  asked  her  if  "Virgin"  was 
Mary's  first  name.  She's  now  in  law  school 
here  at  Florida.  Pam  Bur  well  Benton  and 
Barrett  were  joined  by  baby  Amy  this  fall 
in  Astor,  Fla.  Janie  Johnson  Stanek  and  Frank 
are  in  Pensacola  with  their  new  baby  boy, 
born   this   past    December. 

Farther  North,  Beirne  Minor  is  living  at  home 
and  going  to  law  school  at  Wake  Forest. 
Dianne  Mitchell  McGauley's  son  Michael  will 
be  two  years  old  soon.  She's  still  living  with 
her  two  Michales  in  Tennessee.  In  South  Caro- 
lina Marilyn  Givens  Gasque  wrote  that  Gay- 
lord  is  now  out  of  the  Army  and  attending 
U.  of  S.C.  They  just  had  a  beautiful  little  girl 
in  April  of  '70  and  are  living  in  Columbia. 
Betsy  Wolfe  is  also  in  Columbia  having  just 
completed  her  masters  in  psychology  at  the 
U.  of  S.C.  She  is  doing  testing  for  HEW  and 
is   president   of   the    local    SB    Club. 

Digging  themselves  out  from  under  the  win- 
ter storms  at  the  time  of  this  writing  are 
Adaline  Allen  Shinkle  and  Brad,  who  are  liv- 
ing in  Wayzata,  Minn.  Also  in  the  Midwest 
are  Ann  Peterson  Becker  and  John,  who  have 
a  new  bady.  Ann  worked  for  child  welfare 
until  the  arrival.  Vicki  Pitts  Speir  and  Larry 
are  living  near  Ann  in  Sharonville,  Ohio.  In 
New  Orleans  Sally  Massey  has  reportedly  been 
recently  married.  Bonnie  Pitman  has  arrived 
at  Tulane  for  grad  school.  Ann  Stupp  writes 
that  Marianne  Schultz  Gait  is  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  SB  Club.  She  also  has  a  part-time 
bookkeeping  job  for  a  new  parochial  school, 
and  along  with  Jacky  Israel  Blakeslee  is  doing 
Junior  League  work.  Her  husband  Sandy  is 
now  out  of  the  Army  and  is  busy  in  local  law 
firm.  Jacky  and  husband  Peter  moved  to  St. 
Louis  last  June  after  Peter  completed  his  Air 
Force  duty.  He  is  associated  with  a  brokerage 
firm  and  she  has  resigned  from  teaching  kin- 
dergarten. Kathy  Israel  Mathews  also  has  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  was  doing  some  winter 
job  hunting  at  last  report.  My  great  assistant, 
Ann  Stupp,  back  from  five  and  one  half 
months  in  Europe  has  been  doing  some  volun- 
teer work,  but  loves  being  retired.  She  spent 
three  weeks  in  the  Bahamas  in  January  and 
then  flew  to  SBC  for  the  Environmental  Con- 
ference,   which    she    applauded    unendingly. 

The  pioneer  spirit  has  descended  on  a  few 
of  '68  who  have  taken  off  for  the  West. 
Barbara  Baur  Dunlap  and  Charlie  have  bought 
a  house  in  Arizona  after  Charlie  finished  with 
the  Army.  Patty  Skarda  writes  from  Austin, 
Texas  that  she  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  at  the 
University.  She  received  a  NDEA  fellowship 
up  until  Aug.,  '72,  and  teaches  undergrad 
courses  while  counselling  students  in  an  off- 
campus  coed  dorm.  Lisa  Walker  Holland  is 
programming  computers  in  Austin  while  Jimmy 
is  getting  his  architecture  degree.  They  planned 
a  trip  to  No.  Carolina  this  summer  to  be  in 
Katy  Hemphill's  wedding.  Andree  Williams 
Wight  and  Hyatt  are  still  career  Army  people. 
They've  moved  into  a  new  home  in  El  Paso  to 
make  room  for  new  baby  Clayton.  In  Colo- 
rado, Rickey  Hendricks  Whitelaw  and  Keith 
have  moved  from  Nashville,  where  he  attend- 
ed Vanderbilt  law,  to  Denver.  Keith  will  be 
completing      his      studies      there      while      Rickey 


teaches.  They  are  planning  to  settle  there  as 
are  Penny  Oliver  Buchingham  and  Lew  who 
are  in  the  investment  business.  Jeanne  Brassel 
Ford  married  her  old  Eli,  Steve  and  is  living 
out  his  patriotic  sentence  with  the  U.S.  Army 
in  an  unsunny  spot  in  sunny  California.  Tonia 
McNeil  has  been  in  Boston,  but  was  planning 
to  return  to  California  last  February  according 
to  those  who  saw  her  at  the  Environmental 
Conference  at  SBC.  Sally  Paradise  Haase  and 
Skip  have  joined  the  Stanford  community 
where  he  has  a  fellowship  for  his  Ph.D.  Sally 
just  had  her  first  little  girl.  Suzanne  Torgan 
received  her  masters  in  math  at  Cal.  State  in 
'69  and  she's  now  working  as  a  mathmetician 
for  the  Naval  Undersea  Research  Center  in 
Pasadena.  She  announced  her  engagement, 
with  a  date  set  for  May,  '71,  to  an  engineer 
with  Humble  Oil.  Lani  Lee  Cooper  Schulte  was 
married  to  Buzz  in  Sept.  '69  in  Los  Angeles. 
She    met   him    in    Boston    while    working    there. 

Several  members  of  the  class  have  tempo- 
rarily (?)  expatriated.  Julie  de  Coligny  is 
working  for  Bank  of  America  in  Amsterdam 
and  really  loves  her  job.  She  gets  in  a  good 
deal  of  traveling,  and  evidently  had  an  especi- 
ally interesting  time  on  a  barge  trip  last 
summer,  but  managed  to  spoil  everything  with 
a  broken  leg.  Francie  deSaussure  Meade  and 
David  are  stationed  in  Germany.  Adrienne 
Hall,  back  in  Scotland,  won  all  sorts  of  medals 
and  prizes  at  St.  Andrews  for  achievement  in 
math.  She's  now  doing  grad  work  at  the  U. 
of  Newcastle.  Because  her  tutor  is  doing  work 
at  Penn  next  year,  she'll  probably  be  coming 
here  with  him  as  it's  very  unusual  to  change 
advisors  in  mid-stream.  Elizabeth  Sanford 
worked  as  a  site  supervisor  on  Brown's 
archeological  excavation  in  Southern  Italy.  This 
year  she  finished  the  requirements  and  her 
thesis  for  a  masters  in  classical  archeology 
from  Brown.  She's  presently  at  London's  In- 
stitute of  Archeology  working  toward  a  degree 
in  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  art  and 
archeological  material.  Michal  Twine  returned 
from  Europe  for  a  short  visit  in  New  York, 
and  then  was  off  to  the  European  ski  areas  to 
get  a  job  near  the  winter  slopes.  Amy 
Thompson  McCandless  and  Peter  are  in  London 
doing  research  on  their  Ph.D.  dissertations.  Jo 
Fox  Rolfson  is  reportedly  working  with  some 
Indian  artists  perfecting  her  already  unusual 
technique.  And  farthest  away  of  all  is  Ann 
Banks  Herrod  and  Hank  who  are  living  a 
very  "healthy"  existence  in  Australia  where 
Hank  is  working  for  a  laboratory.  Linda 
Mallon  Pingle  and  Rex  have  a  son  and  are 
now  back  in  the  U.S.  after  spending  some  time 
in   Europe. 

Word  has  it  that  Shelby  Dudley  is  getting 
married  in  March.  Brenda  Darden  Kincaid  and 
Doug  are  almost  out  of  the  Air  Force.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Julie.  Tricia  Sparks  is  now 
Mrs.  John  Lyndon.  After  finishing  with  the 
Navy,  John  is  continuing  his  college  work. 
Blair  Walker  Lawrence  and  Bobby  have  just 
had  a  baby  boy.  I  have  been  told  that  Betsy 
Allison  was  married  in  December  but  don't 
have  her  married  name.  And  since  I  easily 
group  myself  with  the  miscellaneous  category, 
I  can  say  that  my  plans  are  indefinite  at  best. 
I  graduate  from  this  place  in  two  weeks 
(Hurrah!)  and  then  after  taking  the  Bar  will 
head  out  to  Vail  for  an  extended  vacation. 
Am  eventually  going  to  interview  in  Denver 
and  D.C.  but  with  the  celebration  I  am  going 
to  throw  after  my  last  class  my  resume  won't 
count  for  much  (not  that  it  does  anyway). 
Had  a  great  summer  studying  law  in  London 
but  have  been  suffering  from  adolescent  sen- 
ioritis    ever    since. 
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Sweet  Briar  College  Riding  Program 

Summer  Riding  Course 

June  13,  1971 »  July  10,  1971 


S  130  Contemporary  Riding  and  Schooling 


One  unit  credit 


Prerequisite:  Intermediate  riding  level 
and  permission  of  Mr.  Cronin.  Fac- 
ulty, staff,  friends  of  Sweet  Briar 
are  eligible  if  they  meet  the  entrance 
requirements. 

Description:  This  is  a  four-week 
course  emphasizing  the  students'  de- 
velopment in  dressage  sportif,  jump- 
ing, and  cross-country  riding  with  an 
introduction  to  schooling  horses  and 
horse  science.  Daily  for  five  days: 
one-hour  lecture  and  four  hours 
mounted  work;  individual  project  on 
the  sixth  day.  The  sixth  day  of  each 
week  will  consist  of  a  competition  or 
special  individual  mounted  work  and 
individual  study.  A  bibliography  on 
contemporary  riding  and  schooling 
theory  corresponding  to  the  mounted 
work  and  to  the  lectures  will  be  as- 


signed. A  library  paper  related  to 
the  course  on  a  subject  selected  by 
the  student  will  be  required.  Consid- 
erable individual  attention  will  be 
feasible  with  an  enrollment  of  from 
six  to  eight  students.  A  guest  instruc- 
tor will  work  with  the  students  one- 
half  day  per  week. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  two 
horses  suitable  to  his  or  her  level 
and  goals  for  the  course  and  will  be 
responsible  for  grooming  his  (her) 
horses  and  cleaning  his  (her)  tack. 
Facilities:  Full  facilities  for  schooling 
on  the  flat,  jumping,  and  cross- 
country are  available  exclusively  for 
the  course.  The  College  has  a  good 
library  for  individual  study.  Tennis 
courts  and  a  lake  for  swimming  will 


be  available  to  the  students  in  this 
course. 

Fees:  Fees  for  the  riding  facilities, 
Sweet  Briar  horses,  and  instruction 
will  be  $300  for  the  four  weeks.  Com- 
petition expenses,  if  applicable,  and 
other  expenses  are  the  students'  re- 
sponsibility. Arrangements  for  bring- 
ing your  own  horse  instead  of  using 
one  of  the  College's  horses  may  be 
made  with  the  Director.  Lodging  at 
the  College:  $35  per  week.  Breakfast 
and  lunch :   $25  per  week. 

For  further  details  and  an  appli- 
cation blank,  please  write  to  Paul  D. 
Cronin,  Director  of  Riding,  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
24595. 

Application  deadline:  May  21, 
1971. 


MISS  LYDIA  M  NEWLAND 
SWEET  BRIAR       VA 
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Reunion  Classes 


1911  (60th) 
1916  (55th) 
1921   (50th) 

1926 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946   (25th) 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 


These  three  classes 
will  be  guests 
of  the  College 


Tentative  Schedule 


Sunday,  May  30 
10  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
6  p.m. 
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6:30  p.m. 
8:15  p.m. 
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10  a.m.  -  12  noon 
12:30  p.m. 


Registration 

Commencement  (in  Quadrangle,  weather  permitting) 

Class  picnics  and  election  of  officers 


Registration 

Program:  Sweet  Briar  Today 

Luncheon  with  recognition  of  reunion  classes 

Faculty  open  houses 

Cocktail  party:  Honoring  President  Pannell 

Dinner :  Honoring  President  Pannell 

Film 


Alumnae  College:  "Gender  for  Tomorrow" 
President's  luncheon  in  Boxwood  Gardens 
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A  Scholar  and 
Leader  of  Men 

by  Nancy  St.  Clair  Talley,  '56 


The  new  President  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  who  has  worked  in  higher 
education  administration  since  1948, 
entered  his  field  partly  because  of  the 
men  he  knew  as  an  undergraduate, 
and  partly  because  of  the  man  he  is. 

"In  the  beginning  the  appeal  of  ad- 
ministration was  for  me  a  personal 
one,  because  of  the  administrators  I 
had  known,"  said  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.,  leaning  back  in  his 
desk  chair  and  looking  thoughtfully 
at  the  ceiling  of  the  bright  office  he 
has  since  left  behind  at  New  York 
University.  "I  admired  and  respected 
such  administrators  as  Paul  Cruik- 
shank  of  the  Taft  School,  Robert 
French,  the  Chaucerian  scholar  and 
Yale  master,  and  Norman  S.  Buck, 
economist  and  Dean  of  Freshmen  at 
Yale.  I  fashioned  my  aims  upon  doing 
what  they  did. 

"Once  I  worked  in  administration, 
I  found  I  enjoyed  seeing  what  I  could 
do  to  help  others,  and  to  help  others 
help  themselves,  when  they  were  in  a 
jam.  My  work  started  with  personnel 
and  counseling,  and  progressed  to  the 
institutional  side  of  administration. 

"Then,  after  some  time  teaching 
and  working  in  administration  to- 
gether, I  found  I  am  more  of  a  people 


person  than  a  book  person.  I  enjoy 
administration  more  than  research  or 
writing." 

Although  Dr.  Whiteman's  career  in 
administration  began  officially  when 
he  became  Assistant  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men at  Yale  University  in  1948,  his 
career  as  a  leader  began  as  far  back 
as  his  years  at  the  Taft  School,  where 
he  was  head  monitor,  a  position  equiv- 
alent to  the  head  of  student  govern- 
ment, and  where  he  was  graduated 
cum  laude  in  1937.  His  double  talent 
in  leadership  and  scholarship  show 
in  his  record  at  Yale  University  and 
in  his  later  career  at  the  Taft  School, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  New  York   University. 

The  son  of  Harold  Bartlett  White- 
man,  a  New  Yorker  who  died  when 
his  two  sons  were  quite  young,  and 
Emma  Anderson  Whiteman,  whose 
father  had  been  a  prominent  Tennes- 
see judge,  Dr.  Whiteman  was  born 
April  22,  1920,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  attended  Montgomery  Bell  Aca- 
demy there  before  going  to  Taft  in 
1934.  At  Yale  University  he  more 
than  fulfilled  his  preparatory  school 
promise.  He  was  graduated  in  1941 
with  High  Orations,  or  magna  cum 
laude,    and   Departmental    Honors    in 


International  Relations.  His  senior 
thesis,  Neutrality,  1SU1,  was  selected 
for  publication.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Varsity  Football  team,  president  of 
the  Undergraduate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  deacon,  or  governing  board 
member,  of  University  Chapel.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Varsity  Debat- 
ing team  and  of  Dwight  Hall,  the 
University  Christian  Association.  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  to 
the  Aurelian  Honor  Society.  He  be- 
longed to  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  to 
Scroll  and  Key,  the  senior  society. 
During  all  four  undergraduate  years 
he  helped  to  support  himself  working 
at  the  student  laundry,  of  which  he 
was  manager  his  senior  year. 

Such  success  naturally  made  him 
consider  the  academic  life  as  a  career, 
and  during  his  senior  year  at  Yale  he 
was  engaged  to  teach  at  the  Taft 
School.  This  was  in  1941,  however, 
and  even  those  without  Dr.  White- 
man's  strong  interest  in  international 
relations  saw  that  war  was  imminent. 
Instead  of  teaching,  therefore,  Dr. 
Whiteman  accepted  a  job  with  Tan 
American  Airways  -  Africa  Ltd., 
knowing  in  June  that  if  war  was  de- 
clared the  whole  operation  would  be 
mobilized     into     the     United     States 


As   Captain   of   the   Varsity  Football 
Team  at  Yale,  Dr.  Whiteman  was 
photographed  according  to  tradition 
on  this  fence. 


Edith  Uhler  Davis  and  Harold  B.  Whiteman, 
in  the  summer  of  1946. 


Jr.,  were  married  in  Nashville 


Army.  Several  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  this  was  accomplished,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  his  position  as 
administrative  assistant  in  public  re- 
lations, personnel  and  recreation  had 
become  that  of  an  army  officer.  Never 
a  pilot,  although  he  learned  to  fly,  he 
was  in  charge  of  public  relations, 
personnel  and  recreation  for  the  whole 
wing,  from  Karachi  to  Cairo,  for 
three  years.  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  war  was  passing  him  by.  During 
this  time  he  applied  for  a  transfer  to 
military  government.  It  was,  ironi- 
cally, on  VJ  Day  that  his  request  was 
granted.  After  a  course  of  some  six 
weeks  at  U.  S.  Military  Government 
School  in  Charlottesville  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  military  government  of 
Korea. 

Although  Syngman  Rhee  had  a 
Korean  government  in  exile,  Korea 
had  been  officially  since  1911  a  part 
of  Japan,  and  qualified  therefore  as 
occupied  enemy  territory  for  which 
the  military  take  civil  responsibility 
for  the  functions  of  government  when 
hostilities  cease.  Dr.  Whiteman  was 
assigned  to  the  Transport  Division,  in 
charge  of  ships,  the  railroad,  and  two 
small  airplanes.  He  was  discharged 
as  a  Major  in  1946. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  leave  before 
Korea  that  he  met  his  bride-to-be. 
Edith  Uhler  Davis  was  "the  little  girl 
down  the  street,  two  blocks  and  five 
years  away,"  when  Captain  Whiteman 
returned  from  Africa.  The  conversa- 
tion   with    his    mother    then    was,    he 


said,  classic.  "Well,  Mother,  who's 
left  in  town?"— "There's  Edith  Davis, 
you  remember."  —  "Oh,  come  on, 
Mother,  she's  a  baby." — "You've  been 
away  long  enough  for  her  to  grow 
up." 

So  she  had,  and  after  a  handful  of 
dates  and  a  courtship  by  overseas  post 
from  Korea,  they  were  married  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  in  the  summer  of 
1946.  They  lived  first  in  Watertown, 
Conn.,  where  the  Taft  School  needed 
a  mathematics  teacher  and  corridor 
master.  "Math  had  always  been  easy 
for  me,  although  I  had  few  college 
math  courses  and  did  not  plan  to 
teach  mathematics,"  Dr.  Whiteman 
said.  Then  his  blue  eyes  twinkled. 
"This  was,  you  understand,  before 
the  New  Math. 

"I  looked  to  Taft  as  a  test  period," 
he  went  on  seriously,  "to  see  if  I 
liked  teaching.  I  thought  I  would 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  this 
trial  time.  But  I  did  like  it  right 
away,  and  I  knew  this  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  so  I  went  back  to  grad- 
uate school." 

Dr.  Whiteman  spent  two  summers 
and  one  full  term  as  a  teaching  fellow 
in  political  science  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  where  his  wife 
as  an  undergraduate  had  been  elected 
Miss  Vanderbilt.  At  Vanderbilt,  there 
was  no  course  offered  in  International 
Relations  after  the  M.A.,  and  upon 
being  awarded  that  degree  Dr.  White- 
man  had  to  look  elsewhere.  Fortune 
smiled;    the    Dean    of    Freshmen    at 


Yale  needed  an  assistant.  From  1948, 
then,  until  1964,  the  Whitemans  lived 
in  New  Haven. 

At  Yale  Dr.  Whiteman  combined 
administration  with  his  studies  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  From  1948  to  1954 
he  was  Assistant  Dean  of  Freshmen, 
and  he  succeeded  Steven  Buck  as  Dean 
of  Freshmen  in  1954.  For  three  years, 
from  1954  to  1957,  he  combined  this 
position  with  that  of  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Affairs,  overseeing  all  the 
campus  extracurricular  activities.  In 
1958  he  earned  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Even 
before  that  he  had  begun  to  join  to- 
gether once  more  his  calling  to  lead 
and  his  calling  to  teach.  As  Lecturer 
in  History  from  1954  to  1964,  he 
taught  American  Foreign  Policy.  In 
1962,  because  the  program  specifically 
for  freshmen  was  being  absorbed  and 
reorganized  into  and  along  with  that 
of  the  upperclassmen,  Dr.  Whiteman's 
title  became  Associate  Dean  of  Yale 
College. 

With  the  appointment  as  Assistant 
to  the  President  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  1964,  Dr.  Whiteman's  work 
became  less  student-oriented.  For  two 
years  in  general  administration  he 
dealt  with  the  faculty,  the  deans,  the 


alumni;  with  finances;  with  reams 
and  reams  of  paper.  It  was  what  he 
termed  a  "much  wider-based  job." 

In  1966,  the  Dean  of  Men  at  New 
York  University  retired,  and  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs  re- 
signed. For  a  year  Dr.  Whiteman 
moved  into  the  student's  arena  as  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Student 
Affairs,  dealing  with  the  whole  range 
of  student  life  outside  the  classroom. 
"It  was  a  very  interesting  time,"  Dr. 
Whiteman  said.  "After  that,  I  became 
Assistant  Chancellor  for  Student  Af- 
fairs [1967-1969]  and  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs  [1969-1971]  with 
approximately  the  same  duties." 

As  Professor  of  History  at  New 
York  University,  Dr.  Whiteman 
taught  the  Introduction  to  American 
Government,  as  he  had  done  at  Van- 
derbilt,  and  on  the  graduate  level 
Diplomatic  History,  as  he  had  done  at 
Yale  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In 
1965,  Yale  University  Press  published 
Charles  Seymour,  Letters  from  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  edited  by  Dr. 
Whiteman.  Dr.  Whiteman  has  in  pro- 
cess an  article  on  Norman  H.  Davis 
for  A  Diplomatic  Gallery,  scheduled 
for   publication    in    honor    of    Samuel 


F.  Bemis,  the  Yale  authority  in  Dip- 
lomatic History.  Also  in  progress  is 
the  revision  of  his  dissertation,  Nor- 
man H.  Davis  and  the  Search  for  In- 
ternational Peace  and  Security,  1917- 
1944,  for  possible  publication  in  the 
Yale  Historical  Series. 

Dr.  Whiteman's  interest  in  diplo- 
matic history,  particularly  in  the  20th 
century,  is  perhaps  augmented  by  his 
wife's  background.  Edith  Davis  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Norman  H.  Davis, 
Undersecretary  of  State  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Ambassador-at-Large  un- 
der Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Red  Cross  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1944.  He  founded 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  in 
Staunton,  Virginia,  Wilson's  birth- 
place, of  which  both  Mrs.  Whiteman's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclin  Pas- 
chall  Davis  of  Nashville,  are  trustees. 
Mrs.  Whiteman's  volunteer  work  with 
the  Red  Cross  was  fostered  by  the 
memory  of  visits  to  Washington  to 
see  her  grandfather.  She  has  been  a 
Nurse's  Aide,  and  is  active  particu- 
larly with  the  Blood  Bank  program, 
which  she  started  as  a  student  pro- 
gram at  Yale  and  worked  with  in 
Nashville  and  New  York. 


Confrontations  between  New  York  University  students  and  Dr.  Whiteman  were  frequent.  He  was  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  there. 


New    York    policemen    and   Mr.    Whiteman    check    student   ID 
cards. 


Mrs.  Whiteman's  other  major  in- 
terest is  choral  singing.  She  sang 
with  the  Junior  League  choral  group 
in  New  Haven,  and  in  New  York  with 
the  St.  Cecelia  Chorus,  a  group  she 
says  modestly  was  better  than  she  and 
therefore  a  tremendous  pleasure.  She 
taught  dancing  at  camp  and  at  Van- 
derbilt,  having  studied  with  Sarah 
Jeter  in  Nashville  and  with  Ted 
Shawn  of  New  York.  She  was  last 
year  a  member  of  the  drama  commit- 
tee of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  New 
York.  A  crack  tennis  player,  she 
plays  regularly — in  New  York  her 
partner  was  often  the  Mayor's  wife. 

Mrs.  Whiteman  runs  a  beach  house 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  a  small 
country  house  in  Connecticut,  acquired 
when  their  children  were  all  in  school 
nearby.  When  the  Whitemans  moved 
from  New  Haven  to  Brooklyn 
Heights,  the  two  boys  went  to  the 
Taft  School.  Later,  Priscilla  attended 
the  Kent  School,  a  former  boys'  prep- 
aratory school  that  has  for  some  time 
had  a  girls'  coordinate  school,  and  the 
family  moved  to  downtown  New  York. 
All  three  children  followed  their 
father  to  Yale.    Bartlett,  the  eldest,  is 


like  his  father  a  football  player;  he 
composes  for  and  plays  the  guitar. 
Maclin,  an  undergraduate,  is  also 
musical,  talented  in  many  instru- 
ments. Priscilla,  who  is  pretty  like 
her  mother,  keeps  up  with  the  boys  in 
studies  and  in  tennis,  and  the  family 
bookshelves  are  lined  with  silver  cups 
from  tournaments. 

Dr.  Whiteman  has  been  active  in 
each  community  where  he  has  lived. 
He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Hollins  Col- 
lege (1966-1971)  and  of  the  Taft 
School  (1950-1955).  He  was  from 
1956  to  1962  trustee  and  president  of 
Hamden  Hall  Country  Day  School, 
where  his  children  went  to  kindergar- 
ten before  attending  New  Haven  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Commission  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  from  1958  to  1960.  He  is  trus- 
tee and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  New 
Haven.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Foundation,  an  inde- 
pendent volunteer  group  formed  to 
raise  money  for  the  church  and  now 
especially  for  theological  education. 
He   has    been    a    Fellow    of   Jonathan 


Edwards  College  at  Yale  University 
since  1948,  and  was  from  1948  to  1964 
a  member  of  the  Yale  Faculty  Club, 
which  he  served  as  vice  president  from 
1963  to  1964.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  Haven, 
1954-1964.  A  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Lawn  Club  since  1949  and  of 
the  Brooklyn  Heights  Casino  since 
1964,  both  tennis  clubs,  he  served  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  former 
from  1960  to  1962.  Since  1960  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Yale  Club  of 
New  York  City.  He  retains  member- 
ships in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale 
University,  and  in  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  Nashville. 

Long  associated  with  higher  educa- 
tion, on  the  scene  during  both  the 
"silent"  fifties  and  the  almost  deafen- 
ing sixties,  Dr.  Whiteman  maintains 
a  balanced  view  of  the  university  in 
today's  rapid  changes.  He  began  his 
own  studies  in  a  time  when  scarcely 
anyone  questioned  the  value  and  the 
authority  of  the  university,  and  he 
has  since  then  encountered  the  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  the  class- 
rooms, on  the  campus  ground,  in  the 
city  streets,  and  outside  academia  in 
society  at  large.  Particularly  at  New 
York  University  he  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  student  unrest,  and  he  has 
not  lost  touch  with  the  students. 
Speaking  at  a  special  convocation  at 
Sweet  Briar  early  in  May,  he  opened 
with  a  moment  of  silence  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  four  Kent  State  students  a  year 
before.  He  asked  also  that  the  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen  who  fired  the 
shots  that  killed  them  be  remembered ; 
they  were,  he  said,  "confused,  harass- 
ed— and  I'm  sure  later  on,  guilt-bear- 
ing." 

Dr.  Whiteman  believes  strongly 
that  higher  education  must  fulfill  its 
own  role,  not  that  of  other  institutions 
in  society.  "The  university  must  main- 
tain its  political  neutrality  in  all  is- 
sues except  those  that  directly  or 
intimately  affect  it,"  he  said  during 
an  interview  in  New  York  prior  to 
assuming  his  duties  at  Sweet- Briar. 
"Such  issues  might  be  the  draft  and 
financial  aid  to  students. 

"The  university  must  resist  the 
pressures  to  identify  itself  with  one 
political  group  or  ideology.  Moreover, 
it  must  not  become  a  pressure  group 
on  the  political  scene.  We  have  seen 
just  this  eventuality  happen,  usually 
with    disastrous    consequences." 

Although  like  many  others  Dr. 
Whiteman  sees  a  decrease  in  confi- 
dence in  higher  education  on  the  part 
of  society  at  large,  or  at  least  of  some 
segments  of  society,  he  finds  no  cause 
for  panic  in  the  situation.  "Some  of 
today's    decrease    in    confidence    will 


probably  be  a  good  thing  for  the  uni- 
versity. It  will  make  us  review  some 
of  the  things  we  have  been  saying  or 
doing.    Let  me  explain. 

"First,  I  think  educators  have  been 
guilty  of  over-selling  their  own  prod- 
uct. A  college  degree  is  not  for  every- 
one and  is  not  going  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  every  life.  Second,  there  has 
developed  a  feeling  that  the  universi- 
ties have  been  too  permissive  in  al- 
lowing destructive  conduct  or  the 
growth  of  drug  culture.  Third,  col- 
lege teaching  has  suffered  through  too 
much  emphasis   on   research. 

"A  fourth  factor  is  today's  decrease 
in  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  univer- 
sity. This  is  the  view,  on  the  part  of 
the  young,  that  the  university  is  their 
particular  chosen  instrument.  The 
students  tried  politics  with  McCarthy 
and  found  they  really  weren't  wanted. 
Many  economic  institutions  don't  yet 
need  these  young  people,  in  the  way 
that  farm  children  used  to  be  needed 
to  run  the  farm,  for  example.  There- 
fore the  young  look  to  the  university 
as  their  particular  thing,  and  they 
want  to  get  hold  of  it  and  use  it  to 
change  society.  They  lose  patience  and 
confidence  when  they  see  that  the 
university  can't  be  used  as  a  political 
instrument. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
decrease  in  confidence  in  higher  edu- 
cation will  improve  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,"  Dr.  Whiteman 
continued.  "They  will  be  firmer  about 
disruptions;  they  will  tackle  more 
vigorously  the  drug  problem;  they 
will  improve  teaching.  There  must 
be  a  renewal  in  realistic  expectations 
of  higher  education:  the  fundamental 
goal  was,  and  is,  to  change  people,  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  change  so- 


ciety. The  university  itself,  as  such, 
cannot  change  society." 

At  Sweet  Briar,  these  people  are 
young  women.  Dr.  Whiteman  sees  the 
world  opening  up  before  young 
women  today  as  never  before.  "I  be- 
lieve that  actually  women  have  a 
greater  range  of  choice  in  life  than 
men  do,"  he  said.  "First,  the  college 
educates  the  woman  as  an  institution, 
because  through  her  it  educates  her 
whole  future  family.  This  may  be  an 
old-fashioned  view,  but  to  me  it  is 
still  appropriate  because  motherhood 
is  something  that  won't  be  changed. 
Second,  the  college  educates  the 
woman  as  an  individual  with  all  hu- 
man capabilities  and  interests.  If  she 
has  professional  or  vocational  goals 
it  prepares  her  to  follow  them,  and 
most  of  all  it  prepares  her  to  enjoy 
whatever  path  her  life  takes,  in  the 
family  or  as  an  individual  or  both. 
With  regard  to  her  role  as  an  in- 
dividual person,  current  demographi- 
cal  studies  show  that  women  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  inroads  in  every  pro- 
fession and  calling,  even  though 
equality  is  not  yet  to  be  reached.  And 
so  I  see  not  a  complete  change  in 
women's  role,  but  a  widening  of  that 
role." 

And  what  about  Dr.  Whiteman's 
goals  for  Sweet  Briar  College,  where 
some  of  those  women  of  tomorrow 
will  be  trained?  "I  hope  to  seize  upon 
Mrs.  Pannell's  recent  statement,  that 
the  Seventies  ought  to  be  the  best 
decade  in  Sweet  Briar's  history,"  he 
said.  "I  shall  endeavor  to  provide  the 
resources,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
motivation  for  the  students  and  the 
faculty,  who  are  after  all  the  ones 
who  must  provide  the  real  work  in 
achieving  that  goal." 


Announcing    the    end    of    student 
occupation  of  a  building  at  NYU. 


At  Siveet  Briar,  May,  1971:  the  Whitemans  and  three  Sweet 
Briar  students. 
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The  philosophy  of 

Dr.  Connie  M.  Guion 

1882-1971: 

'Work  is 

What  Keeps 

People 

Young" 


"The  whole  trick  is  to  work  at  some- 
thing interesting,  to  love  to  do  it  and 
to  keep  on  doing  it  as  long  as  you 
are  capable.  As  soon  as  you  stop  do- 
ing something,  you  are  nothing  but  a 
carrot.  When  I  can  no  longer  practice 
medicine  I  will  do  something  else. 
Something  creative.  A  person  who 
does  nothing  is  lost.  Work  is  what 
keeps  people  young." 

Dr.  Connie  Guion  said  this  when  she 
was  81  and  working  12  hours  a  day, 
teaching  Cornell  medical  students, 
practicing  clinical  medicine,  and  serv- 
ing as  Consultant  at  the  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell   Medical   Center. 

If  there  be  one  word  that  describes 
Dr.  Connie's  whole  being,  her  life,  the 


word  is  work.  The  meaning  of  that 
word  was  so  excellently  denned  by 
another  great  teacher  and  physician 
that  we  include  his  thoughts  here; 
we  believe  that  Dr.  Connie  truly  be- 
lieved in  what  Sir  William  Osier  said 
to  a  group  of  medical  students  in 
1903.  In  part,  he  said:  "I  propose  to 
tell  you  the  secret  of  life  as  I  have 
seen  the  game  played,  and  as  I  have 
tried  to  play  it  myself.  You  remem- 
ber in  one  of  the  Jungle  Stories  that 
when  Mowgli  wished  to  be  avenged 
on  the  villagers  he  could  only  get  the 
help  of  Hathi  and  his  sons  by  send- 
ing them  the  master-word.  This  I 
propose  to  give  you  in  the  hope,  yes, 
the  full  assurance  that  some  of  you 


at  least  will  lay  hold  upon  it  to  your 
profit.  Though  a  little  one,  the  master- 
word  looms  large  in  meaning.  It  is 
the  open  sesame  to  every  portal,  the 
great  equalizer  in  the  world,  the  true 
philosopher's  stone  which  transmutes 
all  the  base  metal  of  humanity  into 
gold.  The  stupid  man  among  you  it 
will  make  bright,  the  bright  man  bril- 
liant, and  the  brilliant  student  steady. 
With  the  magic  word  in  your  heart 
all  things  are  possible,  and  without  it 
all  study  is  vanity  and  vexation.  The 
miracles  of  life  are  with  it  ...  To 
the  youth  it  brings  hope,  to  the  mid- 
dle-aged confidence,  the  aged  repose. 
True  balm  of  hurt  minds,  in  its  pres- 
ence   the    heart    of   the    sorrowful    is 


lightened  and  consoled.  It  is  directly 
responsible  for  all  advances  in  medi- 
cine during  the  past  twenty-five  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  Not  only  has  it  been  the 
touchstone  of  progress,  but  it  is  the 
measure  of  success  in  everyday  life. 
Not  a  man  before  you  but  is  beholden 
to  it  for  his  position  here,  while  he 
who  addresses  you  has  that  honour 
directly  in  consequence  of  having  it 
graven  on  his  heart  when  he  was  as 
you  are  to-day.  And  the  Master-Word 
is  Work,  a  little  one,  as  I  have  said, 
but  fraught  with  momentous  conse- 
quences if  you  can  but  write  it  on  the 
tables  of  your  heart.   .   .   ." 

Dr.    Connie    knew    that   Osier    was 
speaking  to  male  medical  students  and 


however  much  Dr.  Connie  believed 
and  lived  Osier's  master-word,  Work, 
she  never  accepted  his  wholly  nega- 
tive 19th-century  attitude  toward 
women  in  medicine!  Indeed,  in  1959 
she  addressed  a  conference  of  the 
American  Medical  Women's  Associa- 
tion, declaring,  "Today  as  never  be- 
fore women  physicians  are  in  great 
demand  and  short  supply.  They  are 
needed  in  private  practice,  in  aca- 
demic and  industrial  medicine,  in  re- 
search and  in  public  health  and  wel- 
fare work." 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Dr.  Connie  Guion  Building  in  New 
York  in  1963,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
stated,  ".  .  .  There  remains  one  facet 


Dr.  Guion  and  Sweet  Briar  students,  April,  1966. 


of  Connie  Guion's  humanity  for  which 
we  can  be  profoundly  grateful.  I  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  she  has  shown 
convincingly  that  women  —  whatever 
their  chosen  career  or  role  in  life — 
have  an  ability  and  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  our  society,  the  potential 
of  which  extends  far  beyond  what 
most  of  us  recognize  even  today.  .  .  . 
To  me,  Connie  Guion  epitomizes  the 
fullest  development  of  women  in  our 
society.  She  was  given  the  opportunity 
for  education,  lor  professional  ad- 
vancement and,  most  importantly,  she 
accepted  the  responsibilities  that  are 
inherent  in  those  opportunities." 

It  was  her  strong  conviction  that 
women  can  maintain  both  a  home  and 
a  medical  practice.  She  was  critical, 
however,  of  women  who  spend  years 
of  medical  training  only  to  drop  out 
when  they  marry.  "They  take  the 
time  and  money  and  place  of  someone 
who  would  stick  with  it."  In  1951  she 
said,  "A  woman  can  easily  get  into 
medical  college,  and  she  can  get  an 
internship  depending  on  her  accomp- 
lishments and  willingness  to  work." 

Several  years  ago  when  asked  how 
she  kept  up  the  pace  of  a  12-hour 
working  day,  she  replied,  "I  don't  do 
anything  but  work."  But  that  is  not 
the    whole    picture:    she    enjoyed    the 


theatre,  she  enjoyed  riding  horseback 
in  Central  Park,  she  liked  a  cocktail 
before  dinner,  she  followed  Republi- 
can politics — she  was  a  staunch  Re- 
publican; she  enjoyed  talking  with 
young  people  about  their  future  ca- 
reers, and  above  all,  she  loved  to  fish. 
Every  spring  she  went  fishing  with 
other  "WOWs" — wild  old  women,  as 
she  called  them.  "Not  any  fancy  fish- 
ing," she  commented,  "I  just  get  into 
an  old  rowboat,  throw  the  line  over 
the  side  and  fish.  .  .  .  Contrary  to 
rumor,  I  never  speared  fish  in  my  life. 
I  went  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  our 
host  had  a  lot  of  snorkels.  I  tried  it 
out  a  few  times.  But  I'm  near-sighted 
and  I  couldn't  see  the  bottom.  I  go 
fishing  every  spring  in  Florida.  Small 
streams  for  small  fish.  Don't  care  for 
sailfish." 

Dr.  Connie  would  give  any  sailfish 
a  swift  and  challenging  run!  "Re- 
sourceful was  ever  the  word  for 
CMG,"  said  a  Sweet  Briar  friend, 
adding,  "Once  during  a  blizzard  in 
New  York  City  Dr.  Connie  called  an 
undertaker  to  take  her  to  New  York 
Hospital  in  a  hearse  because  'They 
were  outfitted  with  chains  and  had 
good  drivers.'  "  With  her  humor  and 
joy  of  living,  Dr.  Connie  was  re- 
sourceful and  firm.    One  night,  many 


years  ago,  she  was  called  to  the  Union 
League  Club,  where  one  of  the  resi- 
dents who  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Meara, 
had  had  a  heart  attack.  At  the  desk 
she  was  refused  admission.  "We  don't 
allow  ladies  above  the  first  floor,"  said 
the  assistant  manager.  She  replied, 
"I'm  no  lady;  I'm  a  doctor.  If  you 
don't  let  me  see  this  patient,  you  may 
have  to  call  the  undertaker.  Take 
your  choice."  She  was  admitted  and 
she  worked  on  her  patient  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  master-word,  work,  was  graven 
on  her  heart  even  as  a  young  child 
living  on  a  plantation  near  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.C.  The  ninth  of  12  children, 
she  rose  early  and  worked  late,  help- 
ing the  family  with  farm  chores. 
"You  can't  sleep  late  on  a  farm," 
she  once  remarked,  "because  the 
chickens  and  cows  won't  let  you." 
With  scholarship  aid  and  help  from 
her  older  sisters,  Connie  Guion  en- 
rolled at  Wellesley,  graduating  in 
1906.  In  order  to  help  her  younger 
sisters  finance  their  college  education, 
she  postponed  her  medical  education 
for  seven  years  and  went  to  work: 
teaching  chemistry  at  Vassar  for  two 
years  and  teaching  chemistry  and 
physics  at  Sweet  Briar  for  five  years. 
She  was  35  years  old  by  the  time  she 
had  graduated  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College  in  1917,  ranking 
first  in  her  class. 

She  then  served  a  two-year  intern- 
ship at  Bellevue,  the  only  large  New 
York  hospital  to  accept  women-interns 
at  that  time.  Surely,  Bellevue  has 
never  forgotten  the  5'  3"  Dr.  Guion: 
she  declared  the  24-hour  ambulance 
duty  for  interns  was  "perfectly  ab- 
surd." When  told,  "It's  been  this  way 
for  100  years,"  she  answered,  "Well, 
now  the  century's  up." 

Thus  ended  Bellevue's  century  of 
24-hour  duty.  Thus  began  Dr.  Connie 
Guion's  half-century  in  Medicine,  a 
full-time  career  during  which  she  be- 
came known  as  the  dean  of  women 
doctors:  she  was  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  be  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine;  the  first 
woman  to  become  a  member  of  the 
medical  board  of  New  York  Hospital; 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  an 
honorary  Governor  of  the  Society  of 
The  New  York  Hospital;  the  first 
living  woman  doctor  in  whose  honor 
a  hospital  building  was  named — The 
Dr.  Connie  Guion  Building  at  New 
York  Hospital.  "I  suspect,"  she 
laughed,  "the  Board  of  Governors  only 
named  the  clinic  for  me  to  keep  me 
quiet.  I've  spent  40  years  here  talking 
about  ambulatory  medicine  and  my 
great  desire  to  make  clinic  care  equal 
to,  or  better  than,  the  care  people  get 
in  hospitals." 
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"Her  fondest  dream  for  Sweet  Briar 
has  been  the  completion  of  a  science 
building.  .  .  .  The  Building  is 
dedicated  in  her  name  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  teach  and  all 
who  learn  here." 

— Martha  von  Briesen 


Dr.  Connie  on  ambulance  service,  August,  1918. 


At  the  dedication  of  this  building, 
one  of  her  colleagues  described  her  as 
"a  doctor,  teacher,  civic  leader  and 
humanitarian,  and  with  all  these,  she 
is  endowed  with  wit  and  humor." 
That  she  was  a  woman  of  wit  and 
humor  is  well-known  by  all  her  friends 
—  and  these  qualities  instantly  be- 
came known  to  a  Cornell  Professor  of 
Medicine  during  hospital  rounds  with 
his  students.  The  story  is  told  in  a 
Wellesley  Alumnae  Magazine,  1965 : 
"Dr.  Frank  Meara  once  presented  the 
class  with  a  difficult  diagnostic  prob- 
lem to  solve.  While  other  students 
remained  mutely  puzzled,  Guion  '17 
recited  to  a  classmate  in  an  audible 
whisper: 

'We're  neither   saints  nor   Philip 
Sidneys, 

But  mortal  men  with  mortal  kid- 
neys.' 
'Nephrosis  is  correct,'  said  Dr.  Meara. 
Some  years  later,  when  he  chose  Con- 
nie Guion  as  his  assistant  in  a  sub- 
stantial New  York  medical  practice, 
he  explained  jokingly  that  he  picked 
the  one  physician  he  knew  who  could 
not  only  make  a  keen  diagnosis,  but 
also  quote  from  John  Masefield's  poe- 
try." 

Speaking  at  Wellesley  in  1965,  Dr. 
Connie  advised   the   students,   "I  rec- 


ommend a  medical  career  to  you.  It 
will  give  you  great  satisfaction  and 
there  will  never  be  a  dull  moment." 
Medicine  was  never  dull  to  her;  it 
was  her  life,  her  love,  her  work,  her 
challenge. 

Her  challenge  in  the  20's  was  to  im- 
prove the  poor  quality  of  services  and 
care  that  she  saw  in  the  outpatient 
departments.  What  was  needed,  she 
believed,  to  overcome  the  disparity 
between  medical  cost  and  average  in- 
come was  a  clinic  where  patients  of 
moderate  income  could  receive  good 
medical  treatment  without  losing  their 
self-respect.  After  surveys  made  by 
her  and  other  physicians,  Cornell 
Medical  College  in  1922  established 
the  Cornell  Pay  Clinic — a  radically 
new  idea  in  this  country.  New  that 
Cornell  paid  the  staff  physicians  and 
that  patients  (of  moderate  income) 
paid  a  fixed  fee.  The  new  system 
offered  private  physicians  first-rate 
diagnostic  services  to  which  they 
could  refer  moderate-income  patients. 
To  the  medical  school  it  provided  a 
wide  variety  of  clinical  material  for 
teaching  purposes  and  self-supporting- 
work  for  recent  graduates  who  wished 
to  continue  their  studies. 

The  Cornell  Pay  Clinic— Dr.  Con- 
nie's idea  —  was  immediately  recog- 


"She  came  to  Virginia  to  teach  when 
both  she  and  the  College  were  very 
young.  She  came  keen  and  eager 
to  strengthen  education  for  women  in 
the  South." 

— President  Pannel! 


nized  as  a  forward-looking  kind  of 
medical  and  surgical  service,  and  it 
became  a  model  for  similar  clinics  in 
other  cities. 

As  Chief  of  Medicine,  1932-1951, 
Dr.  Guion  pressured  for  and  proposed 
another  medical  first:  "A  clinic,"  she 
explained,  "in  which  the  patient  would 
be  assigned  to  a  staff  member  and  a 
medical  student  who  would  serve  to- 
gether as  the  patient's  family  phy- 
sician. A  consultant  would  assist 
them  in  making  a  final  diagnosis  and 
outlining  the  treatment  needed;  after 
which  the  4th-year  student  who  was 
designated  as  'family  doctor'  would 
follow  the  case  to  its  conclusion.  .  .  . 
Such  a  center  of  comprehensive  medi- 
cine would  revitalize  the  best  qualities 
of  the  old  family  physician  who  look- 
ed upon  the  patient  as  a  person  with 
a  problem  that  it  was  his  responsibil- 
ity to  help  solve." 

Her  concept  of  ambulant  medicine 


was  adopted,  and  in  1952  the  New 
York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center 
initiated  as  the  new  curriculum  for 
4th-year  students  its  Comprehensive 
Care  and  Teaching  Program,  with 
Dr.  Connie  Guion  as  Director.  For 
patients,  this  plan  provided  consist- 
ant,  continuous  care  in  the  many 
specialties;  for  the  4th-year  student 
it  gave  opportunities  for  him  to  follow 
the  same  patient  for  many  weeks. 
(Today,  of  course,  in  many  medical 
schools  the  firsUyear  students  are 
working  directly  with  patients,  as  Dr. 
Connie's  4th-year  students  did  20 
years  ago.)  Dr.  Guion  and  her  as- 
sociates at  Cornell  Medical  Center 
must  be  credited  for  initiating  a  new 
kind  of  teaching  program  for  medical 
students.  Cornell's  program  "stimu- 
lated an  interest  in  research  among 
the  students,  and  above  all,  developed 
a  new  type  of  teaching  to  imbue  stu- 
dents with  the  qualities  possessed  by 


"She  was  the  embodiment  of  the  pioneer  spirit  with  the  will  to 
go  forward.  .  .  ." 

— President  Pannell 


Dr.  Guion,"  said  Dr.  George  Reader, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Guion  as  Director 
of  the  Comprehensive  Care  and 
Teaching  Program. 

Her  rare  ability  as  a  teacher  was 
summed  up  by  another  physician  at 
the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medi- 
cal Center:  "Dr.  Connie  Guion  is  not 
only  a  great  doctor;  she  is  a  gifted 
teacher."  A  heart  specialist  said  of 
her,  "Connie  Guion  taught  me  all  I 
know."  Her  medical  students  at  Cor- 
nell over  the  past  four  or  five  decades 
have  recognized  and  attested  to  her 
splendid  ability  to  teach. 

As  a  young  physician  in  the  20's, 
Dr.  Connie  was  determined  to  make 
sweeping  changes  in  clinic  care  in 
American  hospitals.  The  Guion  Build- 
ing at  New  York  Hospital  is  concrete 
proof  of  her  outstanding  success.  No 
physician  could  receive  a  greater 
tribute  than  the  tribute  paid  her  by 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller:  "In  this  day 
of  specialties,  Dr.  Guion  remains 
truly  a  family  physician,  exemplar  of 
the  traditions  of  the  great  physicians 
of  the  past,  in  her  knowledge  of  and 
skill  with  people.  ...  In  herself,  Dr. 
Guion  is  today's  outstanding  family 
physician." 

She  came  to  this  by  her  willingness 
to  work.  She  carried  always  in  her 
heart  the  magic  word  by  which  "all 
things  are  possible,"  the  magic  word 
that  kept  her  young  until  her  death 
this  past  April  in  her  89th  year. 
Dr.  Connie  and  Sweet  Briar 

It  was  on  an  April  day  five  years 
ago  that  the  Connie  M.  Guion  Science 
Building  at  Sweet  Briar  was  dedi- 
cated. Dr.  Connie  was  there,  many 
distinguished  guests  and  alumnae  and 
friends  were  there,  among  them  a 
special  friend  of  Dr.  Connie's  who 
wrote,  "Her  fondest  dream  for  Sweet 
Briar  has  been  the  completion  of  a 
science  building,  furnished  to  enhance 
in  every  way  the  academic  environ- 
ment of  biology,  chemistry,  and  phys- 
ics. The  Connie  M.  Guion  Science 
Building,  the  realization  of  this 
dream,  is  dedicated  in  her  name  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  teach  and  all 
who  learn  here." 

"Never  think  that  dreams  don't 
come  true,"  Dr.  Guion  said  at  the 
cornerstone  ceremony.  "Dreams  do 
come  true.  The  Sweet  Briar  we  used 
to  dream  about  is  here  before  us  to- 
day, as  we  see  the  changes  made  over 
the  years.  .  .  ." 

As  a  young  instructor  in  chemistry 
in  1908,  Connie  Guion  initiated  a  few 
changes  at  Sweet  Briar,  the  first  be- 
ing a  midnight  carpentry  job:  she 
took  a  saw  and  cut  down  the  legs  of  a 
heavy,  high  lab  table,  thereby  convinc- 
ing a  College  Trustee  of  the  need  to 
equip  the  lab  to  her  specifications — 
all  this   in   the  middle   of   the   night. 
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Founder's  Day,  1953.  Standing  on  the  Golden 
Stairs  are:  top  row — Dean  Pearl,  Mrs. 
Watkins,  President  Pannell;  second  row — 
Miss  Howland,  Louise  Hooper  Ewell,  Sue 
Slaughter,  Eugenia  Griffen  Burnett, 
Mrs.  Dew;  third  row — Miss  Ruby  Walker, 
Helen  McMahon,  Claudine  Hutter,  Marion 
Peele;  front  row — Dr.  Harley,  Dr.  Guion, 
Alma  Booth  Taylor. 


When  she  found  that  books  ordered 
from  Lynchburg  arrived  weeks  late, 
she  asked  President  Benedict's  per- 
mission to  have  the  books  sent  directly 
to  her,  Connie  Guion,  and  she  would 
sell  them — thus  Connie  Guion  in  1909 
founded  and  managed  the  College 
Book  Shop;  and  when  she  left  the 
College  in  1913  she  gave  Miss  Bene- 
dict a  check  for  $1,600,  the  Book  Shop 
profits  with  which  Miss  Benedict  set 
up  a  scholarship  fund.  Connie  Guion 
organized  the  first  drama  group,  the 
Merry  Jesters,  forerunner  of  Paint 
and  Patches;  she  also  was  active  in 
setting  up  the  athletic  program  at  the 
College. 

"Her  guiding  spirit  has  touched  the 
life  of  Sweet  Briar  in  countless 
ways,"  President  Pannell  stated  at 
the  Guion  Building  dedication  in 
1966.  "Dr.  Guion  has  never  lost  her 
interest  in  this  College  and  its  wel- 
fare. She  was  a  leader  in  the  success- 
ful campaign  to  establish  the  Mary 
Kendrick  Benedict  Scholarship  in 
1945.  She  joined  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  1950  and  was  named  a  life 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
1956.  From  1954  to  1962  she  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board's  Develop- 
ment Committee,  with  responsibility 
for  directing  both  the  50th  Annivers- 
ary campaign  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
gram of  annual  giving.   .  .  ." 

Two  professorships  at  Sweet  Briar 


were  established  in  Dr.  Guion's  honor: 
the  Rockefeller-Guion  Professorship 
in  Chemistry,  given  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Rockefeller  family;  and 
the  Whitney  Professorship  in  Physics, 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney. 

"Her  contributions  to  Sweet  Briar 
College  as  a  teacher,  a  trustee  and  a 
benefactor  have  served  admirably  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  South,"  stated  Presi- 
dent Pannell.  "Dr.  Guion  believes 
firmly  in  the  education  of  women  and 
her  life  epitomizes  this  belief.  She 
stands  as  the  ideal  of  the  goal  toward 
which  every  woman  must  aspire — to 
educate  herself  to  the  limit  of  her 
abilities  and  contribute  her  talents  to 
the  betterment  of  society  wherever 
she  finds  herself." 

Indeed,  our  Dr.  Connie  found  her 
self — in  teaching,  in  working,  in  fur- 
thering her  belief  in  education  for 
women.  On  Founders'  Day  in  1959  she 
ended  her  talk  by  saying,  "What  hath 
it  profited  that  Elijah  Fletcher  in 
1810  believed  in  the  education  of 
women?  .  .  .  What  hath  it  profited 
that  Indiana  Fletcher  had  the  philos- 
ophy of  her  father  and  believed  in  the 
education  of  women?  What  hath  it 
profited  that  Indiana  Fletcher  trans- 
lated her  faith  into  a  living,  perpetual 
memorial    for    the    education    of   suc- 


ceeding generations  of  young  women? 
The  answer  is  simple — Sweet  Briar 
College!  The  visible  and  outward 
evidence  is  the  buildings,  the  equip- 
ment, the  faculty,  students,  alumnae, 
the  Board  of  Overseers.  But  more 
important  than  all  these  physical  en- 
dowments is  the  spiritual  foundation 
underlying  our  creation  by  Indiana 
Fletcher  and  James  Henry  Williams. 
They  willed  that  their  fortune  be  used 
to  prepare  women  to  make  a  better 
world.  .  .  . 

"What  does  the  future  hold?  We 
have  a  future  which  lures  us  on  with 
confidence  because  we  believe  in  our 
heritage;  we  believe  in  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  today  and  we  know  that  our 
future  stems  from  the  glory  of  this 
present.  Out  of  our  present  student 
body  our  future  alumnae  will  rise ; 
from  our  present  faculty  an  even 
greater  one  will  develop;  to  our  pres- 
ent Board  will  be  added  greater  tal- 
ents. The  present  college  standard 
will  never  fail  and  it  will  attract 
more  and  better  students.  In  our  fu- 
ture we  shall  continue  to  have  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  Mary 
Benedict,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Indiana 
Fletcher." 

Now,  and  in  our  future  as  alumnae 
of  Sweet  Briar  College,  may  we  con- 
tinue to  have  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  Dr.  Connie  M.  Guion. 
— C.F.B. 
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Sweet  Briar  Adopts  4-1-4  Plan 


Major  changes  in  calendar  and  cur- 
riculum become  effective  September, 
1971,  for  a  three-year  trial  period. 
The  4-1-4  plan  consists  of  a  Fall  Term 
with  12  weeks  of  classes  and  5  days 
of  examinations;  a  Winter  Term  of  4 
weeks  in  January  for  special  courses, 
seminars  and  individual  student  proj- 
ects; and  a  Spring  Term  with  12 
weeks  of  classes  and  5  days  of  exami- 
nations. The  normal  course  load  in 
the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms  is  4 
courses,  but  students  may  carry  3  to 
5  courses  without  special  permission. 
Each  course  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
Terms  counts  as  one  course  unit;  the 
Winter  Term  also  counts  as  one  unit. 
The  number  of  class-days  for  the 
academic  year  is  unchanged,  although 
the  College  opens  and  closes  earlier 
than  before. 

Sweet  Briar's  new  plan  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  year-long  study  by  an  ad  hoc 
Calendar  Committee  of  four  faculty 
members  and  four  students,  both 
groups  being  elected  by  their  respec- 
tive constituencies:  Gregory  T.  Arm- 
strong, Associate  Professor  of  Re- 
ligion, Chairman;  Gilberte  Van 
Treese,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Professor  of 
Music;  John  R.  McClenon,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  Roberta  Cul- 
bertson,  73;  Jean  Chaloux,  '72; 
Louise  McLaughlin,  '71;  Deborah  Pig- 
man,  '71. 

The  Calendar  Committee  published 
its  initial  recommendations  last  fall 
in  a  Report  directed  to  the  entire 
Sweet  Briar  community,  including 
alumnae.     The     Committee's    Report, 


quoting  the  report  of  the  Self-Study 
Committee  of  1969-70  prepared  for 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  stated  in  part,  "In  view 
of  the  nation-wide  demand  for  'rele- 
vance' in  college  studies,  it  is  urgent 
that  Sweet  Briar  continue  to  stress 
curricular  innovation  and  extend  the 
possibilities  for  interdisciplinary 
courses  and  independent  studies.  .  .  ." 

The  Calendar  Committee  Report 
continued,  "The  Sweet  Briar  state- 
ment of  educational  purpose  empha- 
sizes the  individual,  and  rightly  so. 
The  focus  of  liberal  arts  education  in 
a  small  college  ought  to  be  on  the  in- 
dividual student,  her  needs  and  abili- 
ties, her  individual  rate  of  progress. 
Yet  in  our  highly  structural  curricu- 
lum, this  focus  is  lost.  Each  student 
jumps  the  same  hurdles  to  complete 
the  course;  only  a  few  have  truly  in- 
dividualized programs.  The  challenge 
is  to  recognize  varieties  of  learning, 
to  take  into  account  the  total  setting 
of  learning,  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  learning  by  doing  and  of  learn- 
ing outside  the  classroom.  According 
to  our  objectives  we  are  concerned  for 
self-initiated  learning,  independent 
study,  and  the  mastery  of  different 
forms  of  learning.  The  focus  must 
be  upon  the  learner;  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  a  developmental  view  of 
the  student. 

"It  is  significant  to  recognize  that 
our  students  come  to  us  with  better 
preparation  and  in  some  respects 
more  maturity  than  fifteen  or  even 
five  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  knowledge  explo- 


sion in  virtually  all  disciplines.  The 
'how'  of  learning  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  'what'  because  no 
one  can  acquire  and  retain  all  knowl- 
edge. The  form  of  learning  can  be 
just  as  important  as  the  content  when 
we  are  educating  for  life  and  not  just 
for  a  final  exam.  Such  an  'elementary' 
matter  as  the  use  of  the  library  is 
significant;  obviously  the  use  of  the 
computer  will  soon  become  as  ele- 
mentary or  as  essential — just  as  the 
skills  of  reading  and  writing  have 
always  been. 

"If  we  are  to  engage  the  student  in 
the  full  sweep  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence and  then  put  her  on  her  own  to 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  it  as  well  as 
the  labor,  faculty  and  students  must 
become  partners.  .  .  .  Only  with  mean- 
ingful student  participation  in  the 
whole  educational  program  will  come 
a  truly  individualized  and  liberating 
experience.  .  .  .  Sweet  Briar  is  a 
teaching  college.  Students  and  faculty 
alike  are  here  to  teach  and  be  taught, 
to  learn  to  grow  and  change.  This 
commitment  is  central  to  our  com- 
munity. When  the  sense  of  commit- 
ment is  lost  sight  of  either  by  stu- 
dents or  faculty,  the  sense  of  com- 
munity is  diminished." 

During  its  year  of  study,  the  Calen- 
dar Committee  considered  reports 
from  some  200  colleges  where  the 
4-1-4  or  a  similar  plan  has  been  in- 
stituted. The  4-1-4  plan  "commends 
itself  because  it  retains  the  basic 
semester  division,  although  shortened, 
and  introduces  a  block  of  time  for  in- 
tensive   independent    study    or    other 
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forms  of  concentrated,  experimental 
use.  It  offers  a  place  and  time  in  the 
year  to  innovate  while  preserving  the 
traditional  structures  too,"  the  Com- 
mittee states. 

"We  contend  that  this  calendar 
change,  in  particular  the  Winter 
Term,  can  significantly  improve  the 
educational  process  and  program  at 
Sweet  Briar  by  improving  both  teach- 
ing and  learning.  This  is  our  con- 
tention because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  setting  and  structures  of  teaching 
and  learning  affect  the  results.  The 
possibilities  under  any  given  calendar 
are  finite;  the  possibilities  under  4-1-4 
seem  to  the  Committee  greater  than 
the  present  calendar  and  in  any  event 
different.  Calendar  change  will  thus 
be  the  occasion  to  reexamine  what  we 
are  doing  in  and  out  of  the  classroom, 
the  occasion  to  try  new  approaches 
to  our  disciplines  and  to  try  to  inter- 
relate them  more  to  one  another,  and 
the  occasion  to  involve  the  students 
more  responsibly  in  their  education. 
We  see  here  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide stimulation  and  motivation  for 
the  fuller  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual potential  of  the  entire  College, 
students  and  faculty.   .   .   . 

"The  Committee  considers  this  cal- 
endar a  proven  alternative  to  the  tra- 
ditional two  semesters,  one  that  has 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  response  at 
many  comparable  institutions,  one 
that  offers  unusual  freedom  for  new 
ideas  in  higher  education,  above  all, 
one  that  will  help  us  better  to  achieve 
our   stated   educational   objectives." 

In   its    Report,   the   Calendar    Com- 
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mittee  considered  not  only  calendar- 
change  but  also  curriculum-change. 
The  Committee  stated,  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  summarize  all  the  curricular 
trends  which  are  evident  in  American 
higher  education  today.  However,  the 
following  seemed  to  the  Committee 
among  the  more  significant: 

1.  Reduction  or  elimination  of  dis- 
tribution requirements ; 

2.  Dropping  of  language  require- 
ments or  the  meeting  of  them  in  one 
academic  year; 

3.  Dropping  of  freshman  English, 
or  with  a  literature  or  distribution 
requirement  instead; 

4.  Emphasis  on  honors  programs; 

5.  Flexibility  in  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations or  senior  thesis  require- 
ments ; 

6.  Periods  of  field  study  or  intern- 
ships ; 

7.  Independent  study; 

8.  Exchange  of  programs  with 
neighboring    and    other    institutions; 

9.  Travel  and  study,  often  in  co- 
operation with  other  institutions; 

10.  Various  plans  for  relating  the 
parts  of  a  liberal  arts  education  to 
one  another  in  order  to  give  a  whole- 
ness and  integrity  to  the  course  of 
study; 

11.  Special  focus  on  freshman  stud- 
ies; 

12.  Area  and/or  ethnic  studies. 
These  trends  have  been  felt  at  Sweet 
Briar,  and  the  Committee  has  taken 
them  into  account." 
DISTRIBUTION  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  DEGREE,  as  approved  by 
the  Sweet  Briar  faculty  and  an- 
nounced by  the   Office   of   the   Dean. 


Effective  September,  1971: 

1.  The  requirement  in  English  for 
freshmen  will  be  reduced  to  one 
semester. 

2.  The  requirements  in  foreign  lan- 
guage will  be  as  follows:  demon- 
stration of  competence  in  a  foreign 
language,  ancient  or  modern,  at  a 
level  equivalent  to  two  years  of  col- 
lege study.  Such  competence  may 
be  established  by  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination, OR  by  two  course  units 
of  language  study  in  college  at  the 
intermediate  level  or  above,  OR  by 
a  score  of  600  or  better  on  the  Col- 
lege Board  language  achievement 
test,  OR  a  score  of  3  or  better  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

3.  The  requirement  in  laboratory 
science:  one  course  unit,  with  lab- 
oratory, in  Biology,  Chemistry  or 
Physics.  The  present  Biology  1, 
Chemistry  1,  or  Physics  will  not 
satisfy  the  new  requirement. 

4.  The  present  requirements  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  Classical 
Civilization  or  history  or  philoso- 
phy or  religion,  and  in  social  stud- 
ies (3  a,  b,  c  and  d)  have  been 
dropped. 

5.  The  requirement  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation has  been  reduced  from  two 
years  to  one  year.  Unless  medically 
deferred,  freshmen  will  be  expected 
to  register  for  Physical  Education 
for  the  full  year.  Sophomores 
(Class  of  1973)  must  complete 
Physical  Education  11  and  12  or 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  a  subse- 
quent year. 


The  transition  schedule  from  the 
present  120  semester  hours  for  the 
degree  to  35  course  units  on  the  4-1-4 
calendar  will  be  as  follows: 

The  academic  programs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1972  will  be  eval- 
uated and  adjusted  by  the  Dean.  The 
Class  of  1973  will  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent 60  semester  hours  and  17  courses 
for  the  degree;  the  Class  of  1974,  30 
semester  hours  and  26  course  units. 
A  student  who  will  not  have  earned 
60  semester  hours  (Class  of  1973)  or 
30  hours  (Class  of  1974)  by  the  end 
of  the  present  year  will  need  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  carrying  extra 
course  units  in  subsequent  years  or 
by  attending  summer  school. 
IN  SUMMARY:  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  DEGREE: 

Courses:  English — one  course  unit, 
taken  in  freshman  year.  Foreign  lan- 
guage (as  explained  above).  Labora- 
tory science — one  course  unit  with 
laboratory  in  biology,  chemistry  or 
physics.  In  accordance  with  standard 
practice,  a  course  with  laboratory  in 
another  science,  for  example  geology, 
offered  by  a  student  transferring  to 
Sweet  Briar  would  be  accepted  as 
meeting  this  requirement. 

Unit  Requirement:  For  majors:  De- 
partmental— 8  to  12  course  units.  In- 
terdepartmental or  divisional  —  11 
course  units.  Interdisciplinary  —  11 
course  units. 

For  graduation:  35  course  units, 
including  satisfactory  completion  of 
4  Winter  Term  courses  of  special 
projects.  Full-year  or  first-semester 
studies  abroad  or  at  another  college 
will    be    considered    as    fulfilling    the 
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Winter    Term    requirement    for    that 

year. 

WINTER    TERM    PROPOSALS    for 

January,  1972 

Among  the  courses  proposed  for  the 
January,  1972,  Winter  Term  are:  New 
Trends  and  New  Leaders  in  Archi- 
tecture; New  Media  (experimentation 
with  synthetic  resins  in  painting, 
printmaking  or  sculpture)  ;  Animal 
Hormones;  Biology  of  the  Primates, 
Including  Man;  Science  and  Human 
Values;  Biochemistry  for  Beginners; 
The  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Child : 
Theory  and  Practice;  The  Black  Man 
in  American  Fiction;  Theatre  Produc- 
tion Workshop;  Introduction  to  the 
Film;  Dostoevsky;  Introduction  to 
Greek  Archaeology;  Introduction  to 
Computer  Science;  History  of  Mathe- 
matics; Cours  Pratique  de  Conversa- 
tion; The  Literary  Impact  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War;  Special  Project 
in  Choral  Music;  Winter  Term  in 
Vienna  (concerts  and  lectures  in 
Vienna)  ;  Independent  Studies  in 
Philosophy;  Introduction  to  Contemp- 
orary Riding  and  Teaching:  Meteorol- 
ogy; Field  Study  in  Psychology; 
Extra-Sensory  Perception;  Man  and 
Time;  Directed  Reading  Programs  in 
Religion ;  Games  and  Simulations  in 
Economics ;  Contemporary  Status  of 
Women  in  America;  Politics  and  En- 
vironment; 1905  as  a  Turning-Point 
in  History;  Seminar  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  American  Feminism,  1800- 
1960;  Social  Analysis  of  Human 
Sexuality;  Sociology  of  Deviant  Be- 
havior;   Library    Research    Methods. 
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Sweet  Briar  Honors 
Mary  Huntington  Harrison,  '30 


by  Anne  Gary  Pannell 
Alumnae  Reunion:  May  31,  1971 

Three  years  ago  in  June  I  had  the 
honor  of  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  award  of  this  College 
which  had  been  named  in  honor  of 
Sweet  Briar's  first  class — the  Class 
of  1910 — of  which  I  am  happy  to  be 
an  honorary  member.  On  that  occa- 
sion every  graduate  of  that  class  was 
present,  and  today  three  members  of 
the  class  are  here  for  their  61st  re- 
union. It  is  wonderful  to  have  them 
here  as  I  again  make  this  award  to 
give  recognition  of  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  this  College  in  a  volunteer 
capacity.  .  .  . 

Two   other   alumnae   have   received 


Mary  Huntington  Harrison,  '30,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  received  the 
Alumnae  Award  of  Sweet  Briar 
College  in  May,  1971. 


this  award.  Gladys  Wester  Horton  of 
the  class  of  1930  was  the  recipient  in 
1970.  The  first  individual  to  receive 
this  was  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  of  the 
class  of  1926. 

Sweet  Briar  is  blessed  with  alum- 
nae, many  who  are  here  today,  who 
are  unbelievably  generous  with  their 
gifts  of  time  and  resources  to  this 
College.  The  Awards  Committee,  com- 
posed of  faculty,  administration,  and 
alumnae,  had  many  nominations  to 
consider  for  this  award  of  special 
recognition.  Although  all  those  nomi- 
nated were  eminently  qualified,  the 
choice  of  the  alumna  to  be  honored 
today  was  unanimous. 

The  opportunity  of  making  this 
award  is  proof  of  the  fallibility  of 
two  man-made  institutions:  academic 
eligibility  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  In  the  fall  of  1928,  so 
the  story  goes,  Sweet  Briar's  Dean 
Emily  Dutton,  busily  performing  the 
rituals  of  the  opening  days  of  college, 
was  startled  to  see  a  certain  student. 
In  her  quite  direct  manner,  Miss  Dut- 
ton inquired,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"Why,  Dean,"  replied  the  student 
in  an  equally  direct  manner,  "I'm 
here  for  my  junior  year,  of  course." 

Miss  Dutton's  surprise  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
summer  she  had  written  one  of  those 
letters  beginning,  "I  regret  to  inform 
you  that  the  Committee  of  Eligibility 
has  agreed,  etc.  etc."  The  student 
was  surprised  because  it  seems  that 
the  post  office  was  having  its  difficul- 
ties in  1928,  as  it  is  now.  How  for- 
tunate for  Sweet  Briar  it  was  that 
that  optimistic  junior  had  never  re- 
ceived the  letter  and  fortunate  that 
the  Dean  could  exercise  the  discretion 
to  say,  "Well,  since  you  are  here,  you 
might  as  well  stay  and  see  if  on  the 


third  go-round,  you  can  pass  that 
freshman  chemistry." 

Stay  she  did,  and  pass  that  fresh- 
man chemistry  she  did  also!  Demon- 
strating two  outstanding  traits  wliich 
have  characterized  her  life — her  love 
for  Sweet  Briar  and  her  persever- 
ance in  seeing  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion  anything  she  starts. 

Since  her  graduation  there  is  al- 
most no  capacity  in  which  this  alumna 
has  not  served  her  alma  mater — and 
always  with  the  level-headed,  straight- 
forward manner  with  which  she  an- 
swered the  Dean  that  September  day. 

She  has  been  head  of  her  local 
Sweet  Briar  Club  many  times  and 
chairman  of  its  Alumnae  Representa- 
tives Committee.  From  1940  to  1948 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board,  serving  as  President  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  from  1948-50. 
In  1950  she  was  elected  to  a  six-year 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar.  She  was 
an  active  worker  in  the  50th  anni- 
versary campaign  and  in  the  current 
Destiny  Program.  She  organized  and 
served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Bequest  Program.  .  .  . 

Although  she  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  cultural  and  civic  life  of  her  com- 
munity, has  raised  four  children  and 
travelled  with  her  husband,  she  al- 
ways found  time  for  Sweet  Briar. . . . 

With  her  propensity  for  seeing 
things  through,  the  challenges  facing 
her  beloved  alma  mater  today  should 
keep  her  busy  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  And  we  should  all  be  thankful 
that  the  mails  didn't  get  through  in 
1928! 

With  admiration  and  affection,  I 
present  to  Mary  Huntington  Harri- 
son of  the  Class  of  1930  the  Alumnae 
Award  of   Sweet  Briar  College. 
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Five  years  ago  the  idea  would  have  been  absurd. 
Today  it  is  an  urgently  relevant  question  .  .  .  one 
that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  campus  offi- 
cials. For  institutions  that  depend  upon  public 
confidence  and  support  for  their  financial  wel- 
fare, their  freedom,  and  their  continued  exist- 
ence, it  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  question: 

Are 

Americans 

Losing  Faith 

in  their 

Colleges? 

A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


The  letters  on  the  preceding  two  pages  typify 
a  problem  of  growing  seriousness  for  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities:  More  and  more  Ameri- 
cans— alumni,  parents,  politicians,  and  the  general 
public — are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been 
going  on  the  nation's  campuses. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,"  says  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, former  special  assistant  to  President  Nixon,  "it 
appears  that  the  profound  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  their  educational  institutions  has  been  shaken,  and 
their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  educational  leaders 
and  in  the  soundness  of  their  goals  or  practices  has 
turned  to  doubt  and  even  to  outright  disapproval." 

The  people's  faith  has  been  shaken  by  many  things: 
campus  violence,  student  protest,  permissiveness,  a  lack 
of  strict  discipline,  politicization  of  the  campus,  the 
rejection  of  values  and  mores  long-cherished  by  the 
larger  society.  Complicating  the  problem  is  a  clash  of 
life-styles  between  the  generations  which  has  raised  a 
deafening  static  and  made  communication  extremely 
difficult  between  students  and  their  off -campus  elders. 
(At  one  meeting  not  long  ago,  an  angry  alumnus  turned 
on  a  student  and  shouted,  "I  just  can't  hear  you.  Your 
hair  is  in  my  ears.") 

How  many  people  are  disenchanted,  how  strongly 
they  feel,  and  how  they  will  act  to  express  their  dis- 
content is  not  yet  clear.  But  there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  many  political  leaders  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
spoke  for  many  of  them: 

"When  one  looks  back  across  the  history  of  the  last 
decade — at  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  score  of  college 
buildings,  at  the  outbreaks  of  illegal  and  violent  protests 
and  disorders  on  hundreds  of  college  campuses,  at  the 
regular  harassment  and  interruption  and  shouting  down 
of  speakers,  at  the  totalitarian  spirit  evident  among 
thousands  of  students  and  hundreds  of  faculty  members, 
at  the  decline  of  genuine  academic  freedom  to  speak 
and  teach  and  learn — that  record  hardly  warrants  a 
roaring  vote  of  confidence  in  the  academic  community 
that  presided  over  the  disaster." 

Many  state  legislators  are  indicating  by  their  actions 
that  they  share  the  Vice  President's  views.  Thirty-two 
states  have  passed  laws  to  establish  or  tighten  campus 
regulations  against  disruption  and  to  punish  student  and 
faculty  offenders  and,  in  some  cases,  the  institutions 
themselves.  A  number  of  states  have  added  restrictive 
amendments  to  appropriations  bills,  thus  using  budget 
allocations  as  leverage  to  bring  colleges  and  universities 
into  line. 


A  he  public  has  clearly 
indicated  displeasure 
with  higher  education' 


The  chancellor  of  California's  state  college  system 
described  the  trend  last  fall: 

"When  I  recently  asked  a  legislator,  '.  .  .  Why  did 
the  legislature  take  what  appears  to  me,  and  to  most 
faculty  and  administrators  in  the  state  college  system, 
to  be  punitive  action  in  denying  [a]  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  professors?' — he  replied,  'Because  it  was  the 
public's  will.'  ^ 

"We  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  situation  unlike 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  'public,'  through  the 
legislature,  has  clearly  indicated  displeasure  with  higher 
education  .  .  .  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  public 
mood,  as  reflected  in  the  legislature,  has  taken  a  sub- 
stantial turn  against  higher  education  overall." 

A  similar  mood  prevails  in  Washington.  Federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  has  slowed.  Congressmen  who 
have  been  friendly  to  higher  education  in  the  past  openly 
admit  that  they  face  growing  resistance  to  their  efforts 
to  provide  funds  for  new  and  existing  programs.  Rep. 
Edith  Green,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
subcommittee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  bills  affecting 
colleges  and  universities,  observed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, "It  would  be  most  unwise  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
floor  this  year  a  bill  on  higher  education,  because  the 
climate  is  so  unfavorable." 

IF  THIS  APPARENT  LOSS  OF  FAITH  PERSISTS,  Amer- 
.  ica's  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  in 
deep  trouble.  Even  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  most  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  experiencing  financial  difficulties. 
Without  the  public's  confidence,  it  is  now  evident  that 
large  numbers  of  those  institutions  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

Three  years  ago,  the  editors  of  this  report  published 
a  special  article  on  the  financial  outlook  of  American 
higher  education  at  that  time.  The  article  began:  "We 
are  facing  what  might  easily  become  a  crisis  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  American  higher  education."  And  it  con- 
cluded: "Unless  the  American  people — especially  the 
college  and  university  alumni — can  come  alive  to  the 
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reality  of  higher  education's  impending  crisis,  then  the 
problems  of  today  will  become  the  disasters  of  to- 
morrow." 

Tomorrow  has  arrived.  And  the  situation  is  darker 
than  we,  or  anyone  else,  anticipated — darkened  by  the 
loss  of  public  confidence  at  the  very  time  when,  given 
the  best  of  conditions,  higher  education  would  have 
needed  the  support  of  the  American  people  as  never 
before  in  its  history. 

If  the  financial  situation  was  gloomy  in  1968,  it  is 
desperate  on  most  campuses  today.  The  costs  of  higher 
education,  already  on  the  rise,  have  risen  even  faster 
with  the  surging  inflation  of  the  past  several  years.  As 
a  result  of  economic  conditions  and  the  growing  reluc- 
tance of  individual  and  organizational  contributors, 
income  is  lagging  even  farther  behind  costs  than  before, 
and  the  budgetary  deficits  of  three  years  ago  are  even 
larger  and  more  widespread. 

This  situation  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  flood  of 
appeals  and  alarms  from  the  academic  community. 

►  James  M.  Hester,  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  head  of  a  White  House  task  force  on  higher 
education,  states  that  "virtually  every  public  and  private 
institution  in  the  country  is  facing  severe  financial 
pressures." 

►  A.  R.  Chamberlain,  president  of  Colorado  State 
University,  sees  financing  as  "the  most  serious  prob- 
lem— even  more  serious  than  student  dissent — that 
higher  education  will  face  in  the  1970's."  Many  state 
legislators  are  angry,  and  the  budgets  of  dozens  of 
publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  their  wrath. 

►  The  smaller  and  less  affluent  colleges — with  few 
financial  reserves  to  tide  them  over  a  period  of  public 
disaffection — may  be  in  the  direst  straits.  "We  are  dying 
unless  we  can  get  some  help,"  the  president  of  Lake- 
land College,  appearing  in  behalf  of  small  liberal  arts 
institutions,  told  a  congressional  committee.  He  added: 
"A  slow  death  as  we  are  experiencing  goes  practically 
unnoticed.  This  is  part  of  our  problem;  nobody  will 
even  notice  until  after  it  happens." 

(Few  noticed,  perhaps,  the  demise  of  21  institutions 
reported  in  the  1969-70  Office  of  Education  Directory, 
or  that  of  several  others  which  have  decided  to  go  out 
of  business  since  the  directory  was  published.) 

►  Preliminary  figures  from  a  study  of  financial 
problems  at  the  900  member  institutions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  indicate  that  an  alarming 
number  of  colleges  are  going  into  the  red.  William  W. 
Jellema,  the  association's  research  director,  estimates 


A  he  situation  is  darker 
than  we — or  anyone 
else — anticipated 


that  about  one-fourth  of  all  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  the  nation  are  now  drawing  on  their  endowments 
in  one  way  or  another  to  meet  operating  expenses. 

►  At  least  half  of  the  70  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Illinois  are  operating  at  a  loss.  A  special 
commission  created  to  study  their  fiscal  problems 
warned  that  deficits  "threaten  the  solvency,  the  quality, 
the  vitality — even  the  survival — of  some  institutions." 
The  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois  predicts  that  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  private  colleges  may  go  out  of 
existence  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  unless  state  govern- 
ments provide  financial  assistance. 

►  Predominantly  black  colleges  and  universities  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  The  former  president  of  one  such 
institution  put  the  problem  in  these  terms:  "If  all  the 
black  students  at  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Brandeis,  and  the 
main  campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia  were  sud- 
denly to  drop  out  of  college,  there  would  be  headlines 
all  over  the  country.  But  the  number  of  black  students 
who  will  drop  out  of  my  school  this  year  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  black  students  at  those  four  schools,  and 
nothing  will  be  said  about  it.  We  could  keep  most  of 
them  for  another  $500  apiece,  but  we  don't  have  it." 

Even  the  "rich"  institutions  are  in  trouble.  At  Yale 
University,  President  Kingman  Brewster  noted  that  if 
the  present  shrinkage  of  funds  were  to  continue  for 
another  year,  Yale  "would  either  have  to  abandon  the 
quality  of  what  we  are  doing,  or  abandon  great  dis- 
cernible areas  of  activity,  or  abandon  the  effort  to  be 
accessible  on  the  merits  of  talent,  not  of  wealth,  or  of 
race,  or  of  inheritance."  As  the  current  academic  year 
began,  Yale  announced  that  its  projected  deficit  might 
well  be  larger  than  anticipated  and  therefore  a  freeze 
on  hiring  would  be  in  effect  until  further  notice — no  new 
positions  and  no  replacements  for  vacancies.  The  rest 
of  the  Ivy  League  faces  similar  problems. 

Retrenchment  has  become  a  household  word 
in  campus  administrative   offices   and  board 
rooms  everywhere.  It  is  heard  at  every  type 
of  college  and  university — large  and  small,  public  and 
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private— and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  For  example: 

►  One  morning  several  months  ago,  the  trustees  of 
a  member-institution  of  the  prestigious  Association  of 
American  Universities  spent  several  hours  discussing 
the  eventual  necessity  of  scaling  down  tb  a  small-college 
operation. 

►  Saint  Louis  University  has  closed  its  school  of 
dentistry  and  is  phasing  out  its  school  of  engineering. 

►  Tufts  University  has  eliminated  its  school  of 
theology. 

►  Case  Western  Reserve  University  has  terminated 
its  graduate  physical  therapy  program. 

►  A  large  university  in  the  South  has  been  forced 
to  phase  out  six  Ph.D.  programs. 

►  Huston-Tillotsoh  College  has  cut  back  on  its 
athletic  program,  reduced  the  number  of  course  offer- 
ings, and  eliminated  several  faculty  positions. 

►  Reed  College  has  taken  steps  to  cut  the  size  of- 
its  student  body  and  to  raise  the  student-faculty  ratio. 

►  A  high-priced  nuclear  reactor  at  an  Eastern  state 
university  stands  idle  for  lack  of  research  support  and 
operational  funds. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  sums  it  up  this  way:  "In 
the  25  years  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the  uni- 
versity ...  I  can  think  of  no  period  more  difficult  than 
the  present.  Never  before  has  the  university  taken  on 
more  tasks,  and  been  asked  to  undertake  many  more, 
while  the  sources  of  support,  both  public  and  private, 
both  moral  and  financial,  seem  to  be  drying  up." 

The  financial  situation  is  nowhere  more 
urgent  than  in  the  medical  schools.  Forty- three 
of  the  country's  107  medical  schools  are  in 
such  severe  financial  straits  that  they  are  getting  "dis- 
aster grants"  from  the  federal  government  this  year. 

Dr.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  warns  that  "the  whole 
financial  structure  of  our  medical  schools  is  gravely 
threatened."  He  blames  cuts  in  federal  funding  (which 
provides  more  than  50  per  cent  of  many  medical  school 
budgets)  as  well  as  inflation  and  reductions  in  Medic- 
aid to  hospitals. 

Cutbacks  in  federal  programs  have  also  begun  to 
erode  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  academic  science. 
Prominent  scientists,  who  are  not  given  to  overdrama- 
tizing  the  facts,  have  issued  urgent  warnings. 

Jerome  Wiesner,  provost  of  M.I.T.  and  former  Presi- 
dential science  adviser,  said:  "Cutbacks  now  in  scien- 
tific research  may  cost  the  nation  its  leadership  in 


science  and  technology,  and  its  economic  well-being 
in  the  decades  ahead." 

Teams  of  scientists  and  technicians,  painstakingly 
organized  over  the  years,  are  now  being  scattered. 
Training  and  educational  programs  that  provided  the 
country  with  scientific  manpower  are  faltering,  and 
some  have  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  said:  "Our  national  apparatus  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  scholarship  is  not  yet  dis- 
mantled, but  it  is  falling  into  shambles."  The  universi- 
ties are  the  backbone  of  that  apparatus.  When  support 
of  the  universities  weakens,  science  weakens. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  crisis  of  un- 
precedented proportions  for  higher  educa- 
tion— "the  greatest  financial  crisis  it  has 
ever  had,"  in  the  words  of  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of 
the  authoritative  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Kerr's  commission  recently  determined  that  two 
in  every  three  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  were  facing 
financial  "hard  times."  Some  540  institutions,  the  com- 
mission estimated,  were  already  "in  financial  difficulty"; 
another  1,000  were  found  to  be  "headed  for  financial 
trouble." 

"Serious  enough  to  be  called  a  depression,"  was  the 
estimate  of  Earl  F.  Cheit,  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  California,  who  studied 
higher  education  institutions  of  all  types  for  the  Car- 
negie Commission  and  concluded  that  almost  all  colleges 
and  universities  eventually  may  be  in  financial  difficulty. 
(In  the  course  of  his  study,  Mr.  Cheit  found  that  most 
college  presidents  believed  that  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence in  higher  education  was,  in  large  measure,  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble. ) 

Alarms  about  higher  education's  financial  plight 
have  been  raised  regularly  over  the  years,  sim- 
L  ply  because  financial  hardship  has  always  been 
a  fact  of  life  for  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  past, 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  have  produced  at  least 
enough  response  to  provide  some  monetary  relief  arid 
to  forestall  disaster.  But  the  problem  has  grown  steadily 
worse  in  recent  years,  and  educators  are  pessimistic 
about  the  federal  government's,  or  the  state  legislatures', 
or  the  alumni's  coming  to  the  rescue  this  time.  In  fact, 
the  turmoil  on  the  campuses  and  the  growing  antago- 
nism toward  the  academic  community  could  result  in 
the  situation  becoming  even  worse. 
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The  basic  fiscal  problem  of  colleges  and  universities 
is  rather  simple.  They  are  nonprofit  institutions  which 
depend  for  their  income  on  tuition  and  fees,  interest 
on  endowment,  private  gifts,  and  government  grants. 
Tuition  and  fees  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  education, 
particularly  of  graduate  education,  so  the  difference 
must  be  made  up  from  the  other  sources.  For  private 
institutions,  that  means  endowment  income  and  gifts 
and  grants.  For  state  institutions,  it  generally  means 
legislative  appropriations,  with  relatively  small  amounts 
coming  from  endowment  or  private  gifts. 

In  recent  years,  both  costs  and  income  have  gone  up, 
but  the  former  have  risen  considerably  faster  than  the 
latter.  The  widening  gap  between  income  and  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  enough  in  itself  to  bring  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  brink  of  financial  crisis.  Reduc- 
tions in  funding,  particularly  by  the  government,  have' 
pushed  the  institutions  over  the  brink. 

Federal  support  for  higher  education  multiplied 
nearly  fivefold  from  1960  to  1971,  but  the  rate  has 
slackened  sharply  in  the  past  three  years.  And  the 
future  is  not  very  promising.  The  president  of  a  Wash- 
ington-based educational  association  said  bluntly:  "In 
Washington,  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
supporting  higher  education  generally  or  private  higher 
education  in  particular." 

Highly  placed  Administration  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  colleges  and  universities  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  federal  money,  but  that  the  nation  has  many 
urgent  problems  and  other  high  priorities  that  are  com- 
peting for  the  tax  dollar.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  they 
add,  that  higher  education  will  continue  to  receive  such 
a  substantial  share  of  federal  aid. 

Recent  actions  make  the  point  even  more  dramatic- 
ally: 

►  The  number  of  federally  supported  first-year 
graduate  fellowships  will  be  nearly  62  per  cent  lower 
in  1971-72  than  in  1967-68. 

►  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  make  grants  for  campus 
computer  operations.  The  foundation  reports  that — 
when  inflation  is  considered — federal  funds  for  re- 
search at  colleges  and  universities  declined  11  per 
cent  between  fiscal  1967  and  1970. 

►  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
which  helped  to  pay  for  much  of  the  construction  on 
campuses  during  the  past  seven  years,  is  being  phased 
out.  In  1967  the  outlay  was  $700-million;  last  year 
President  Nixon  requested  no  funds  for  construction. 
Instead  he  proposed  an  interest  subsidy  to  prompt  insti- 
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tutions  to  borrow  construction  money  from  private 
sources.  But  a  survey  of  state  higher  education  com- 
missions indicated  that  in  most  states  fewer  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  could  borrow  money  on 
reasonable  repayment  terms  in  today's  financial  market. 
Six  states  reported  that  none  of  their  private  institutions 
could  borrow  money  on  reasonable  terms. 

►  The  federal  government  froze  direct  loans  for 
academic  facilities  in  1968.  On  June  30,  1969,  the 
Office  of  Education  had  $223-million  in  applications 
for  loans  not  approved  and  $582-million  in  grants  not 
approved.  Since  then  only  $70-million  has  been  made 
available  for  construction. 

►  The  National  Aeronautics- and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  reduced  its  obligations  to  universities  from 
$130-million  in  1969  to  $80-million  in  1971. 

"Losing  federal  support,"  says  a  university  research 
scientist,  "is  almost  worse  than  never  having  received 
it."  Since  much  of  higher  education's  expansion  during 
the  '60's  was  financed  with  federal  funds,  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  assistance  leaves  the  institutions  with  huge 
commitments  and  insufficient  resources  to  meet  them — 
commitments  to  faculty,  to  students,  to  programs. 

The  provost  of  a  university  in  the  Northeast  notes 
wistfully:  "A  decade  ago,  we  thought  we  were  entering 
a  golden  age  for  higher  education.  Now  we  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  gold-plated." 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  state  funds 
for  public  higher  education.  The  50  states 
appropriated  $7-billion  for  1970-71,  nearly 
$  1-billion  more  than  in  any  previous  year  and  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1959-60.  But  a  great  part  of  this 
increase  went  for  new  facilities  and  new  institutions  to 
accommodate  expanding  enrollments,  rather  than  for 
support  of  existing  institutions  that  were  struggling  to 
maintain  their  regular  programs.  Since  public  institu- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  operate  with  fiscal  deficits,  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  be  forced  to  operate  with  quality 
deficits. 

"Austerity  operations  are  becoming  a  fact  of  life  for 


a  growing  number  of  institutions,"  says  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges. 

Many  public  institutions  found  their  budgets  cut 
this  year  or  their  requests  for  capital  funds  denied  or 
reduced.  Colorado  State  University's  capital  construc- 
tion request  for  this  year  was  cut  from  $  1 1 .4-million  to 
$2.6-million  in  the  face  of  projected  enrollment  increases 
of  3,600  juniors  and  seniors. 

As  state  support  has  started  to  level  off,  public  in- 
stitutions have  begun  to  raise  tuition — a  move  that 
many  feel  is  contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  public 
higher  education.  The  University  of  California  is  im- 
posing a  tuition  charge  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  boosted  tuition  by  60 
per  cent.  Between  1959  and  1969,  tuition  and  required 
fees  doubled  at  public  institutions. 

Tuition  in  public  institutions  still  does  not  approach 
tuition  in  private  colleges  and  universities,  which  is  now 
nearing  $3,000  in  many  places.  At  these  levels,  private 
institutions  are  having  increasing  difficulty  attracting 
applicants  from  middle-income  families.  Many  small 
liberal  arts  colleges,  which  depend  on  tuition  for  as 
much  as  80  per  cent  of  their  income,  are  losing  students 
to  less  expensive  public  institutions.  Consequently, 
many  smaller  private  colleges  reported  vacancies  in 
their  entering  classes  last  fall — an  indication  that  they 
may  be  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market. 

Private  giving  is  not  likely  to  take  up  the  slack;  quite 
the  contrary.  The  tax  reform  laws,  recent  declines  in 
corporate  profits,  pressures  to  redirect  resources  to  such 
pressing  problems  as  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
mounting  unrest  on  the  campuses  have  all  combined  to 
slow  the  pace  of  private  giving  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private 
Philanthropy  concluded  that  "private  giving  is  simply 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  charitable  organi- 
zations." The  commission  predicted  a  multibillion- 
dollar  deficit  in  these  organizations  by  1975. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  working  harder 
in  their  fund-raising  efforts  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
campus  unrest  and  an  ailing  economy.  Generally,  they 
have  been  holding  the  line.  An  Associated  Press  survey 
of  some  100  colleges  throughout  the  country  showed 
that  most  schools  were  meeting  fund-drive  goals — in- 
cluding some  which  experienced  serious  student  disrup- 
tion. Although  the  dollar  amount  of  contributions  has 
risen  somewhat  at  most  schools,  the  number  of  contrib- 
utors has  declined. 
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"That  is  the  scary  part  of  it,"  commented  one  devel- 
opment officer.  "We  can  always  call  on  good  friends 
for  the  few  big  gifts  we  need  to  reach  the  annual  goal, 
but  attrition  in  the  number  of  donors  will  cause  serious 
problems  over  the  long  run." 

All  of  this  quite  obviously  bodes  ill  for  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  them  may 
L  have  to  close  their  doors.  Others  will  have  to 
retrench — a  painful  process  that  can  wipe  out  quality 
gains  that  have  taken  years  to  accomplish.  Students 
may  find  themselves  paying  more  and  getting  less,  and 
faculty  may  find  themselves  working  harder  and  earn- 
ing less.  In  short,  a  continuation  of  the  fiscal  crisis  can. 
do  serious  damage  to  the  entire  higher  educational  es- 
tablishment. 

But  the  negative  consequences  will  go  well  beyond 
the  campus.  "What  happens  to  American  higher  edu- 
cation will  ultimately  happen  to  America,"  in  the  words 
of  one  observer.  Examples: 

►  Much  of  the  nation's  technological  progress  has 
been  solidly  based  on  the  scientific  effort  of  the  uni- 
versities. To  the  degree  that  the  universities  are  weak- 
ened, the  country's  scientific  advancement  will  be 
slowed. 

►  The  United  States  needs  50,000  more  medical 
doctors  and  150,000  more  medical  technicians  right 
now.  Yet  the  cutback  in  federal  funds .  is  leading  to 
retrenchment  in  medical  schools,  and  some  17  are 
threatened  with  closing. 

►  For  two  decades  U.S.  presidents  and  Congress 
have  been  proclaiming  as  a  national  goal  the  educa- 
tion of  every  young  person  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
Some  8.5-million  students  are  now  enrolled  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  12-million  projected  by 
1980.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
recommends  the  creation  of  between  230  and  280  new 
community  colleges  in  the  next  decade  and  an  addi- 
tional 50  urban  four-year  colleges  to  serve  metropolitan 
areas.  Yet  federal  programs  to  aid  in  campus  construc- 
tion are  being  phased  out,  states  are  cutting  back  on 


capital  expenditures,  student  aid  programs  are  being 
reduced,  and  colleges  are  being  forced  to  close  their 
doors. 

►  Governmental  rulings  are  now  clearly  directed  to 
integrating  black  Americans  into  the  larger  society  and 
creating  equal  educational  opportunities  for  them  and 
for  the  nation's  poor.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
have  enlisted  in  that  cause  and  have  been  recruiting 
minority-group  students.  This  is  a  costly  venture,  for 
the  poor  require  almost  complete  scholarship  support 
in  order  to  matriculate  in  a  college.  Now,  the  shortage 
of  funds  is  hampering  the  effort. 

►  An  emergent  national  goal  in  the  1970's  will  be 
the  cleaning  of  the  environment  and  the  restoration  of 
the '  country's  urban  centers  as  safe,  healthy,  and  sane 
places  to  live.  With  this  in  mind,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  shifted  the  emphasis  in  some  of  its 
major  programs  toward  the  environmental  and  social 
sciences.  But  institutions  which  face  major  retrench- 
ment to  offset  growing  deficits  will  be  seriously  con- 
strained in  their  efforts  to  help  solve  these  pressing 
social  problems. 

"The  tragedy,"  :says  the  president  of  a  large  state 
university,  "is  that  the  society  is  rejecting  us  when  we 
need  it  most — and  I  might  add  when  it  most  needs  us." 

The  public's  loss  of  confidence  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  threatens  not.  only  their  fi- 
nancial welfare,  but  their  freedom  as  well. 
Sensing  the  public's  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
campuses,  state  legislators  and  federal  officials  have 
been  taking  actions  which  strike  directly  at  the  auton- 
omy and  independence  of  the  nation's  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Trustees  and  regents  have  also  begun  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  colleges  and  universities.  A  number  of  presi- 
dents have  been  fired,  frequently  for  not  dealing  more 
harshly  with  student  and  faculty  disrupters. 

"We  are  in  a  crossfire,"  a  university  president  points 
out.  "Radical  students  and  faculty  are  trying  to  capture 
our  universities,  and  they  are  willing  to  destroy  our 
freedom  in  the  effort.  Authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sacrifice  our  freedom  and  autonomy  to  get  at 
the  radicals." 

'  The  dilemma  for  college  and  university  officials 
is  a  particularly  painful  one.  If  they  do  not  find  effec- 
tive ways  to  deal  with  the  radicals — to  halt  campus 
violence  and  resist  efforts  to  politicize  the  institutions — 
outside  forces  will  exert  more  and  more  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  administrators  yield  to  outside  pressures 
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and  crack  down  on  radicals,  they  are  likely  to  radical- 
ize moderate  students  and  damage  academic  freedom 
and  individual  rights  in  the  process. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
summed  it  up  this  way : 

"To  the  degree  that  violence  subsides  and  the  uni- 
versity community  as  such  is  kept  separate  from  polit- 
ical conflict,  the  danger  of  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  university  from  the  outside  will  be  reduced.  No 
institution  which  depends  upon  society  for  its  resources 
will  be  allowed — as  an  institution — to  choose  sides  in 
the  general  contests  of  the  democratic  process,  and  vio- 
lence by  the  privileged  is  an  uncommonly  unpopular 
phenomenon.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  both  poli- 
tics and  violence  must  be  restrained  in  the  academic 
world  for  reasons  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  nature  of  the 
university,  it  is  also  true  that  when  violence  spreads  and 
the  university  is  politicized,  society  as  a  whole  turns 
hostile — and  in  a  prolonged  contest  with  society  as  a 
whole,  the  university  is  not  a  likely  winner." 

Freedom  would  be  the  first  casualty — the  freedom 
to  teach,  the  freedom  to  learn,  the  freedom  to  dissent, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  academy  to  govern  itself.  Truth, 
objectivity,  vitality,  and  knowledge  would  fall  victim 
in  quick  succession.  Were  this  to  happen,  society  as  a 
whole  would  suffer,  for  autonomous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  indispensable  to  society's  own  self-renewal, 
its  own  cultural  and  intellectual  advancement,  and  its 
own  material  well-being. 

Samuel  Gould,  former  chancellor  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  once  told  his  legislature  some- 
thing that  is  especially  relevant  today:  "A  society  that 
cannot  trust  its  universities,"  he  said,  "cannot  trust 
itself." 
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The  crisis  on  American  campuses  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  It 
has  its  roots  in  divisions  of  American 
society  as  deep  as  any  since  the  Civil  War.  The  divi- 
sions are  reflected  in  violent  acts  and  harsh  rhetoric  and 
in  the  enmity  of  those  Americans  who  see  themselves 


as  occupying  opposing  camps.  Campus  unrest  reflects 
and  increases  a  more  profound  crisis  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole." 

Thus  did  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  begin  its  somber  "call  to  the  American  people" 
last  fall.  Only  greater  tolerance  and  greater  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  citizens,  the  commission  declared, 
can  heal  the  divisions. 

If  a  major  disaster  for  higher  education  and  for  so- 
ciety is  to  be  averted,  moderate  Americans  in  every  seg- 
ment of  society  must  make  their  voices  heard  and  their 
influence  felt.  That  effort  must  begin  on  the  campuses, 
for  the  primary  responsibility  to  increase  understanding 
lies  with  the  academic  community. 

Polls  and  studies  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  faculty  members,  students, 
and  administrators  are  moderate  people  who  reject  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  changing  either  society  or  the  uni- 
versity. These  people  have  been  largely  silent  and  in- 
active; in  the  vacuum  they  have  left,  an  impassioned 
and  committed  minority  has  sought  to  impose  its 
views  on  the  university  and  the  society.  The  moderate 
majority  must  begin  to  use  its  collective  power  to 
re-establish  the  campus  as  a  place  of  reason  and  free 
expression  where  violence  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
harsh  rhetoric  is  scorned. 

The  majority  must  also  rethink  and  restate — clearly 
and  forcefully — the  purpose  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  become  clear,  in  recent  years  that  too 
few  Americans — both  on  and  off  the  campus — under- 
stand the  nature  of  colleges  and  universities,  how  they 
function,  how  they  are  governed,  why  they  must  be 
centers  for  criticism  and  controversy,  and  why  they 
must  always  be  free. 

Only  such  a  moderate  consensus  will  be  effective  in 
restraining  and  neutralizing  extremists  at  either  end 
of  the  political  spectrum.  The  goal  is  not  to  stifle  dissent 
or  resist  reform.  Rather,  the  goal  is  to  preserve  colleges 
and  universities  as  institutions  where  peaceful  dissent 


and  orderly  change  can  flourish.  Violence  in  the  name 
of  reform  inevitably  results  in  either  repression  or  a 
new  orthodoxy. 

Polls  and  studies  show  that  most  alumni  are  also 
moderate  people,  that  they  support  most  of  the  campus 
reform  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  that  they  share 
many  of  the  concerns  over  social  problems  expressed 
by  activist  students,  and  that  they  sympathize  with  col- 
lege officials  in  their  difficult  task  of  preserving  freedom 
and  order  on  the  campus. 

"What  is  surprising,"  notes  a  college  alumni  relations 
officer,  "is  not  that  some  alumni  are  withdrawing  their 
support,  but  that  so  many  have  continued  to  support  us 
right  through  the  crises  and  the  turmoil."  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  only  one  of  four  alumni  and  alumnae,  on 
the  average,  contributes  to  his  or  her  alma  mater. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  something,"  he  mused,  "if  the  ones  we 
never  bear  from  rallied  round  us  now."^ Wouldn't  it 
indeed! 

Alumni  and  alumnae,  by  virtue  of  their  own  educa- 
tional experience  and  their  relationship  to  colleges  and 
universities,  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  helping  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  higher  education.  They  can 
make  a  special  effort  to  inform  themselves  and  to  under- 
stand, and  they  can  share  their  information  and  under- 
standing with  their  fellow  citizens.  Too  many  Americans, 
influenced  by  mass-media  coverage  which  invariably 
focuses  on  the  turmoil,  are  ready  to  believe  the  worst 
about  higher  education,  are  willing  to  sanction  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  order  to 
retaliate  against  the  disruptive  minority.  Too  many 
Americans  have  already  forgotten  the  great  positive 
contributions  that  colleges  and  universities  have  made 
to  this  nation  during  the  past  three  decades.  Here  is 
where  the  alumni  and  alumnae  can  make  a  contribution 
as  important  as  a  monetary  gift.  They  can  seek'to  cool 
passions  and  to  restore  perspective.  They  can  challenge 
and  correct  misinformation  and  misconceptions.  They 
can  restore  the  public  confidence. 
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by  Alix  Sommer,  '71 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States 
are  losing  faith  in  their  alma  maters, 
forsaking  them  financially  and  ques- 
tioning generally  the  purpose  of  a 
college  education.  One  of  the  greatest 
factors  contributing  to  this  state  of 
affairs  is  the  lack  of  communication 
between  colleges  and  alumni.  We  read 
of  disturbances  and  violence  on  the 
campus,  we  receive  requests  for  funds 
to  support  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  we  begin  naturally  to 
create  a  somewhat  distorted  connec- 
tion between  our  money  and  student 
riots.  There  must  be  more  interest, 
more  communication,  and  more  under- 
standing among  college  administra- 
tions, alumnae  and  alumni,  and  stu- 
dents if  the  colleges  are  to  survive 
these  troubled  and  exciting  times. 

Sweet  Briar  has  not  been  unaffected 
by  the  profound  pressures  of  change 
— the  pressures  to  change — so  preva- 
lent on  U.  S.  campuses  today.  And 
the  alumnae  have  reacted  with  emo- 
tions ranging  from  misgivings  and 
despair  to  understanding.  Sweet  Briar 
was  questioned  more  than  once  by 
alumnae  during  the  "voluntary  sus- 
pension of  classes"  last  spring,  1970. 
As  a  1971  graduate  deeply  affected 
by  and  grateful  for  my  Sweet  Briar 
experience,  and  as  a  new  and  vitally 
interested  alumna,  I  feel  particularly 
responsible — and  perhaps  able — to  try 
to  explain  to  alumnae  who  want  to 
know,  who  have  every  right  to  know, 
what  has  been  happening  at  Sweet 
Briar  these  last  four  years. 

How  has  Sweet  Briar  changed  and 
what  has  change  meant  to  the  in- 
stitution and  the  students  ?  Has  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  College 
or  the  purpose  of  higher  education  it- 
self been  undermined  or  damaged  by 
the  recent  academic  and  social  revi- 
sions ?  Or  is  Sweet  Briar,  instead, 
through  change,  profiting,  gaining 
strength,  even  rescuing  itself  from 
disintegration  ?  Indeed,  has  not  Sweet 
Briar  constructed  a  new  a  more  com- 
plimentary "image"  for  herself  these 
last  four  years? 

The  college  years,  I  think,  are  that 
intermediate  period  in  our  lives  be- 
tween complete  parental  protection 
and  total  freedom  and  responsibility, 
that  phase  where  we  begin  to  under- 
stand our  uniqueness  as  individuals 
and  to  formulate  goals  and  plans 
from  which  our  future  lives  will  be 
developed.  Yet,  the  higher  education 
of  the  50's  and  early  60's  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  ivory  tower  ex- 
istence, an  escape  from  the  world,  so 
to  speak.  The  bucolic  splendor  and 
remoteness  of  Sweet  Briar  from  ur- 
ban centers  greatly  favored  this  ap- 
proach to  education,  I  am  sure. 


Sweet 
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Alix  Sommer,  '71,  of  Peoria,  III.,  ivas 
a  History  major  at  Sweet  Briar. 
She  was  treasurer  of  her  junior  class 
and  Chairman  of  Young  Republicans, 
1970-71.  Alix  plans  to  attend 
Brotvn  University  and  work  for 
her  M.A.T.  in  History  and/ or 
Education. 


Sweet  Briar  still  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  escape  into  pastoral 
academia  for  those  who  wish  it — I 
was  a  junior  before  I  subscribed  to  a 
weekly  news  magazine  and  a  senior 
before  I  began  watching  the  evening 
news  on  television! 

The  trend  of  the  late  60's  and  early 
70's  is  toward  a  college  education 
which  is  not  simply  another  four 
years  of  "book  learning"  and  care- 
fully planned  and  regulated  extra- 
curricular and  social  activities,  but 
an  experience  in  total  education.  This 
involves  more  personal  freedom  to 
make  decisions,  to  formulate  ideas, 
and  hopefully  to  become  involved  in 
and  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
"world"  college  students  will  soon  in- 
herit. We  are  moving  toward  the  in- 
tegration of  disciplines  and  experi- 
ences rather  than  academic  isolation. 
In  short,  what  was  a  relevant  educa- 
tion ten  years  ago  is  not  a  relevant 
education  today.  The  world  is  ten 
years  different. 

The  administration  at  Sweet  Briar 
and  most  students,  I  might  add,  have 
been  understandably  cautious  but  us- 
ually enthusiastic  and  optimistic  in 
revising  the  College's  social  and  aca- 
demic codes.  There  have  been  prob- 
lems, but  these  are  the  normal  and 
unavoidable  results  of  necessary  ex- 
perimentation. The  standard  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  education  has  not  been 
lowered  but  broadened  to  include  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice  and  in- 
terest, a  goal  of  greater  relevancy 
and  practicality,  and  an  outlook  more 
world-and-future  oriented.  Most  de- 
partments at  Sweet  Briar  have  risen 
to  the  challenge  of  modern  education; 
hence,  SBC  now  has  offerings  such  as 
Conservation  (Ecology)  and  Black 
Studies;  it  has  more  open,  seminar- 
type  discussion  courses  rather  than 
lecture  courses,  and  it  has  the  4-1-4 
program  beginning  in  1971-72,  which 
will  give  a  greater  opportunity  for 
independent  and  more  specialized 
study. 

In  this  same  trend  toward  total 
education  are  the  removal  of  some 
rather  outdated  social  regulations  and 
the  broadening  of  the  social  "outlook" 
to  include  male  visitation  in  the 
dorms  and  freer  (though  still  regu- 
lated) drinking  policies  on  campus. 
Greater  social  freedom  has  not  been 
a  license  to  immorality,  as  some  grad- 
uates have  intimated.  Morality  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  personal  def- 
inition and  choice;  rules  have  seldom 
exerted  a  hindering  influence  on  a 
socially  pi-omiscuous  person.  The  re- 
laxing of  the  social  code  has  made 
dating  a  much  less  formal,  more  nat- 
ural, more  open  affair.  What  could  be 
more  unnatural  than  sitting  in  a 
hallway  trying  to  carry  on  an  intelli- 
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gent  conversation  with  one's  date 
while  he  cooks  dinner,  because  the 
rule  says  three  persons  is  the  mini- 
mum in  a  man's  apartment?  I  re- 
member those  days,  and  I  also  re- 
member being  campused  for  three 
days  because  I  did  not  call  back  be- 
fore changing  my  mode  of  transpor- 
tation to  Charlottesville.  (Those 
rules,  thank  heavens,  were  among  the 
first  to  go.)  The  options  of  signing 
out  when  leaving  campus,  of  wearing 
a  skirt  to  class,  and  of  not  inviting 
one's  date  into  one's  room  remain. 
Sweet  Briar  students  are  free  to  de- 
termine their  own  life  styles.  We  are 
lucky  and  grateful  to  have  an  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  who  still 
care  about  our  well-being  without 
forcing  their  definitions  of  "well- 
being"  upon  us. 

Sweet  Briar  has  not  been  politi- 
cized to  the  degree  that  many  col- 
leges have;  that  is,  to  the  point  that 
the  educational  process  has  been  dis- 
rupted. The  "strike"  in  the  spring  of 
1970  was  a  "voluntary  suspension  of 
classes";  most  classes  were  held  as 
usual,  and  the  majority  of  students 
took  most  of  their  exams.  The 
"strike"  only  forced  Sweet  Briar  stu- 
dents to  awaken  to  the  real  world  and 
its  problems;  to  destroy,  emerge 
from,  or  simply  look  out  of  ,  the 
window  of  their  ivory  towers,  how- 
ever they  preferred.  It  was,  in  this 
sense,  only  one  step  in  the  process  of 
developing  "total  education." 

Sweet  Briar  has  long  suffered  un- 
der the  reputation  of  being  a  "con- 
servative finishing  school";  an  insti- 
tution which  must  cease  to  exist  with 
the  realization  that  education  is  never 
"finished."  By  instituting  new 
changes,  Sweet  Briar  is  gaining  a 
new  lease  on  life.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  graduates  are  going  on  to 
further  study  or  careers,  and  they 
are  starting  out  with  a  broader  out- 
look and  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  world. 

Change  at  Sweet  Briar,  then,  has 
not  meant  the  destruction  of  educa- 
tional principles,  but  a  greater  free- 
dom and  responsibility  for  the  entire 
community.  Change  has  meant  a 
greater  intellectual  vitality  and  a 
more  natural  social  situation,  an  op- 
portunity to  be  active  or  to  escape, 
as  one  chooses.  Continued  change  is 
the  only  way  that  Sweet  Briar  can 
survive  in  the  Seventies. 

I  liked  Sweet  Briar  in  1967.  In  1971 
I  realize  I  have  grown  with  her,  I 
love  and  respect  her.  In  1980  and  in 
2,000  I  shall  still  be  loyal,  and  I  hope 
that  our  College  will  continue  to  ex- 
cel and  expand. 


Sweet 
Briar 

1967- 
1971 


Claire  Kinnett,  '71,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  majored  in  History  at  Sweet 
Briar.   She   served   on  Sweet  Briar's 
Long  Range  Planning  Commission, 
on  the  Judicial  Board,  the 
Student  Government  Executive 
Board,  and  on  the  YWCA  Cabinet. 
Claire  was  Head  of  Altar  Guild, 
Chairman  of  the  Annual  Religious 
Conference,  and  President  of  Tau  Phi. 


by  Claire  Kinnett,  '71 

"The  Class  of  1971."  In  September 
of  1967  these  words  were  a  mere 
classification  pointing  toward  a  vague 
and  seemingly-impossible  goal.  The 
Class  of  1971  has  now  been  gradu- 
ated. Commencement  is  uniquely  an 
ending  and  a  beginning. 

With  my  memories  of  Sweet  Briar 
still  vivid,  yet  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing eagerly  toward  the  unexplored 
future,  I  wonder,  "What  hath  it  prof- 
ited?" 

This'  question  was  posed  by  Dr. 
Connie  Guion  in  1959  at  the  50th 
Founders'  Day  remembrance.  She 
spoke  inspiringly  of  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  Elijah  Fletcher,  of 
Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  of  Mary 
Benedict,  of  Mr.  Manson,  of  President 
Pannell,  of  all  the  administrators, 
faculty,  alumnae,  parents,  students, 
and  friends  who  have  made  Sweet 
Briar  College  a  reality.  Today  when 
many  Americans  are  losing  faith  in 
their  institutions  of  higher  education, 
parents,  alumnae,  and  friends  must 
not  withdraw  their  support  in  these 
difficult  times.  Sweet  Briar  has  an 
important  role  to  fill  as  a  leading 
woman's  college  in  our  American  ed- 
ucational system.  I  believe  that  Sweet 
Briar  is  continuing  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Founders  by  preparing  young 
women  to  serve  their  generation  with 
wisdom,   creativity,   and   compassion. 

The  past  four  years  have  seen  great 
changes  at  Sweet  Briar.  During 
Orientation  Week  in  1967  each  fresh- 
man was  smartly  dressed  in  her  new 
McMullens  and  Pappagallos;  the  fall 
of  1970  brought  new  students  com- 
fortably clad  in  bluejeans,  turtle- 
necks,  and  bare  feet.  Similarly,  the 
rigid  social  rules  —  six  week-night 
dates  during  the  first  year,  cars  for 
second-semester  juniors  —  have  been 
altered  to  allow  each  girl  to  exercise 
her  own  personal  code  of  responsibil- 
ity. Also,  in  the  academic  sphere 
there  is  greater  room  for  flexibility 
and  individuality  with  few  required 
courses,  with  individualized  majors 
and  numerous  options  for  various 
special  programs.  To  me  these 
changes  represent  no  abandonment  of 
standards  or  neglect  of  responsibility 
by  the  Administration  of  the  College. 
The  emphasis  has  indeed  shifted  from 
in  loco  parentis  to  individual  respon- 
sibility. The  new  freedoms  demand 
increased  responsibility  and  mature 
judgment.  In  many  ways  it  was  more 
comfortable  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
fixed  patterns.  But  the  students  at 
Sweet  Briar  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges and  are  meeting  the  tests  of 
trust  placed  in  them.  In  fact,  the 
present  student  body  seems  more 
alert,  more  aware,  more  curious,  and 
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more  hard-working-  than  the  groups 
which  have  come  before  them.  Today's 
students  refuse  to  accept,  "But  it's 
always  been  done  this  way"  for  an 
answer;  they  seek  the  real  essence: 
"Why?" 

The  transition  has  been  uneven  and 
a  bit  rough  in  places,  but  it  has  also 
been  exciting  and  demanding  of  each 
of  us.  We  have  all  experienced  the 
"divine  discontent"  of  which  Mr. 
Robertson  spoke  in  last  year's  Com- 
mencement. The  changes  in  social 
rules  occupied  countless  Student  Gov- 
ernment and  College  Council  meet- 
ings. Students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
tration have  worked  cooperatively  to 
achieve  a  suitable  system  allowing 
maximum  personal  freedom  within 
the  boundaries  of  community  living. 
Through  discussion,  debate  and  not- 
infrequent  disagreements,  students 
have  learned  to  examine  problems 
and  to  articulate  effectively  and  de- 
fend their  ideas.  Future  Congressional 
resolutions  may  owe  successful  adop- 
tion to  the  skills  of  Sweet  Briar  alum- 
nae who  trained  in  fiery  Stu  G  argu- 
ments over  whether  trousers  should 
be  worn  to  eat  French  toast  on  Sat- 
urday mornings! 

The  new  calendar  and  curriculum 
modifications  will  allow  each  student 
to  proceed  at  her  own  pace  and  follow 
her  own  interests.  How  I  envy  my 
friends  who  will  have  a  carefree 
Christmas  holiday  and  return  to  SBC 
to  spend  January  studying  New 
Trends  and  New  Leaders  in  Architec- 
ture with  Miss  Firm  or  Mr.  Taylor's 
Seminar  on  the  .  Development  of 
American  Feminism,  1800-1960!  Sen- 
iors now  have  time  to  recuperate 
from  comprehensives  before  plunging 
into  spring  exams.  One  junior  spent 
this  past  semester  in  Washington, 
working  for  a  Congressman,  even 
helping  to  write  legislation.  Another 
girl  is  graduating  after  only  three 
years  and  will  begin  medical  school 
in  September. 

TEMPO  '69  featured  as  one 
speaker  Tom  Hayden,  the  radical 
leader  of  the  SDS,  but  the  shock 
worked  both  ways  as  realized  that 
the  majority  of  his  audience  was 
"Nixon  girls."  The  Sue  Slaughter 
Alumnae  Fund  made  possible  the  ex- 
cellent Black  Symposium,  from  which 
we  all  acquired  a  far  greater  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  "the 
universal  family  of  man."  Can  the 
City  Survive  Without  the  Country? 
made  us  realize  Pogo's  expression 
that  "we  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  is  us."  Finally,  the  events  of 
May,  1970,  which  Dean  Sims  terms 
The  Happening  shook  many  awake. 
A    greater    political    awareness    was 


created,  but  also  an  awareness  of 
personal  responsibility  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  College  to  students 
and  to  the  community. 

Again  I  ask  myself,  "These  four 
years  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  What 
hath  they  profited  me?"  Having  ser- 
iously considered  the  question,  I  first 
positively  respond  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  sound  liberal  arts  education. 
These  beautiful  surroundings  have 
been  conducive  to  thoughtful  and  pro- 
ductive work.  I  have  experienced  the 
real  joy  of  learning.  The  flexible  cur- 
riculum and  personalized  attention 
have  allowed  experimentation  with 
new  ideas.  Through  the  challenge  of 
competing  thoughts  I  have  learned 
self-awareness  and  self  confidence  in 
my  capabilities. 

A  caring  community,  the  intimacy 
and  humaneness  of  the  campus,  the 
close  interaction  with  lively  and  stim- 
ulating teachers,  the  strong  personal 
relationships  with  my  peers  from 
geographically  different  areas  have 
created  greater  tolerance  and  deeper 
understanding.  An  early  morning  field 
trip  with  Mr.  Edwards;  making 
papier  mache  puppets  with  the  Sweet 
Briar  kindergarten;  participation  in 
Student  Government;  tutoring  under- 
privileged children;  helping  to  repair 
the  homes  of  flood  victims  —  these 
make  one  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
being  involved  in  the  community.  The 
Class  of  1971  prepares  to  join  the 
ranks  of  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  to 
serve  society  with  educated  minds 
and  hearts. 
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Into  the  Seventies 
With  the  Class  of  1970 


Where  Oh  where  are  the  dear  old 
seniors?  Out  in  the  wide  wide  world." 
Perhaps  today's  seniors  still  sing  the 
familiar  old  tune;  they  have  for  many 
years.  Now  we  should  like  to  sing  a 
happy  tune  about  the  Class  of  1970 
and  tell  you  something  of  what  they 
are  doing  "out  in  the  wide  wide 
world." 

They  are  doing  many  kinds  of  jobs 
— working  for  a  Congressman,  teach- 
ing riding,  supervising  a  nursery 
school,  computer-programming,  teach- 
ing school,  directing  a  Girl  Scout 
Field  Office,  doing  scientific  research, 
assisting  in  a  library,  working  for  a 
highway  traffic  department,  holding 
jobs  in  banking,  merchandising,  per- 
sonnel, publishing,  insurance,  market- 
ing, social  work,  hospitals  and  offices, 
besides  doing  extensive  volunteer 
work  and  continuing  their  graduate 
study. 

Sweet  Briar's  Office  of  Vocational 
Guidance  sent  questionnaries  to  the 
145  women  of  the  class  of  1970;  104 
responded.  Among  this  number,  55 
are  employed  full-time;  six,  part- 
time;  two  have  married  and  are 
studying;  sixteen  have  married  and 
are  working;  one  is  married  and 
working  and  studying.  Twenty  are 
teaching,  seven  are  secretaries,  and 
six  are  in  some  phase  of  banking. 
Thirty-eight  are  in  graduate  school. 

Several  math  majors  are  applying 
their  special  knowledge:  Teresa  Eoff 
in  computer-programming;  Hannah 
Glass  as  life  insurance  programmer; 
Mary  Kelly  as  an  actuarial  aide; 
Kathy  Kraemer  as  a  technical  as- 
sistant in  a  research  management 
company. 

A  major  in  art  history  helped  Suz- 
anne Yates  secure  a  library  position. 
Johanna  Yaple,  a  biology  major,  is  a 
biologist  with  Merck,  Sharp  & 
Dohme  Institute. 

Asked  for  their  advice  to  under- 
graduates   who    will    be    job-seeking, 


the  working  graduates  said:  Learn 
typing  and  take  summer  secretarial 
courses.  Plan  for  jobs  and  graduate 
work  early  in  your  college  career,  and 
make  good  use  of  Sweet  Briar's  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Office.  Learn  what 
to  expect  in  salaries  according  to 
geographical  location.  Because  em- 
ployers look  for  job-experience,  try 
to  get  summer  jobs  and  participate 
in  extracurricular  activities  in  col- 
lege. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLASS 
OF  1970  IN  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL: 

Barnes,  Nancy:  studying  for  M.A. 
in  Political  Science,  University  of 
Georgia,   Athens. 

Covington,  Carol:  studying  for 
M.A.T.  in  Studio  Art,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 

Davenport,  Susan:  studying  for 
M.A.T.  in  Elementary  Education, 
University  of  Louisville. 

Gateley,  Ann:  studying  for  Mas- 
ter's in  Social  Work,  Univ.  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Gott,  Jane:  studying  for  Ph.D.  in 
French   literature,   Indiana   Univ. 

Hunter,  Baird:  studying  for  M.A.T. 
in  French,  Emory  Univ.,  Atlanta. 

Kelly,  Cathie:  studying  Art  His- 
tory at  Penn.   State. 

King,  Alison:  studying  for  Ph.D. 
in  French  literature,  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kinnard,  Dayna:  studying  Law  at 
Georgetown  University;  expects  J.D. 
degree  in   1973. 

LaLance,  Barbara:  studying  for 
M.A.  in  American  History,  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Lambert,  Louise:  studying  for  M.A. 
in  History  of  Art,  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

Macfarlane,  Sarah:  studying  for 
M.A.  in  Special  Education,  Univ.  of 
Florida,   Gainesville. 

Offutt,  Barbara:  studying  for  Ph.D. 


in  Dramatic  Literature,  Stanford 
University. 

Pinner,  Kathryn:  studying  at  Yale 
Drama  School. 

Potterfield,  Katharine:  expects  to 
complete  M.A.  in  Physical  Therapy, 
Columbia  College  of  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

Shenoy,  Lalita:  studying  for  M.S. 
in  Biological  Sciences,  Univ.  of  the 
Pacific,   Stockton,  Calif. 

Sims,  Cynthia:  studying  for  M.Ed, 
in  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 

Smith,  Martha:  studying  at  George- 
town Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Swinney,  Patricia:  studying  for 
M.A.  in  Education/History,  Columbia, 
N.  Y. 

Walker,  Pamela:  studying  Law  (for 
J.D.),  University  of  Arkansas. 

Warren,  Kathy  Lou:  studying  for 
M.A.T.  in  History,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Feldman,  Rose  Ann:  studying  for 
M.A.  in  German  Area  Studies, 
Washington  University,   St.  Louis. 

Woltz,  Mary  Leigh:  studying  for 
M.B.A.,  the  Wharton  School,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Muller-Thym,  Kim:  studying  for 
M.F.A.,  Maryland  Institute  of  Art. 

Lombardi,  Lucy:  studying  Com- 
puter Programming,  IBM. 

Hamilton,  Sandra:  studying  for 
M.A.  in  Medieval  History,  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Yates,  Karen  Manson:  studying  for 
Law  degree,  University  of  Virginia. 

Rebentisch,  Marjorie:  studying  for 
M.S.  in  Environmental  Engineering, 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Tedards,  Ann:  studying  for  Master 
of  Music  (Voice),  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Palmer,  Bonnie :  studying  for 
M.B.A.,  the  Wharton  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Lykes,  Susan:  studying  for  M.A.  in 
Spanish  Education,  University  of 
Southern   Florida. 

Yates,  Suzanne:  studying  for  Mas- 
ter's in  Library  Science,  Simmons 
College,  Boston. 

Pond,  Susan:  studying  Spanish, 
University  of  Virginia.  Plans  to  con- 
tinue graduate  study  for  degrees  in 
History  or  Literature  in  Germany, 
France,  Spain. 

Purinton,  Anne:  studying  Educa- 
tion, Boston  University. 

Camblos,  Stuart:  studying  for  Mas- 
ter's in  Education,  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Hudson,  Priscilla:  studying  for 
M.S.  in  Public  Relations,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Shaw,  Martha:  studying  at  George- 
town Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dornette,  Frances:  studying  for 
J.D.  at  Cornell  University  Law 
School. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Magazine  I  just  received  brought  to  me 
great  pleasure  and  pride  in  your  work.  It  is  a 
very  well  constructed  and  pictures  Anne  Pannell 
very  beautifully  and  from  every  point  of  view. 
Thanks  to  every  contribution. 

I  have  watched  her  work  at  Sweet  Briar  with 
great  interest.  It  is  a  hard  job  being  head  of  a 
college.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  Sweet  Briar 
ever  since  the  third  year  when  I  first  worked 
there.  We  had  only  110  students  and  so  little 
money  to  live  on  that  we  didn't  even  think  of 
money!  My  mother  used  to  preach  to  me,  "If 
you  can't  buy  it  you  don't  need  it!" 

I  look  back  over  the  years  since  September 
1908  and  thank  all  those  who  helped  me  to  work 
and  grow.  I  wish  I  could  make  each  one  of  you 
know  all  that  each  means  to  me.  ...  I  am  88 
now  and  I  owe  so  much  to  each  one  of  you. .  . . 

— Connie  M.  Guion 
March  29,  1971 


Editors'  Note :  Letters  to  the 
Editor  are  welcomed  and 
will  be  published,  if  found 
suitable,  as  space  permits. 
Letters  will  be  subject 
to  editing  and  possible 
abridgment. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  send 
some  observations  on  my  semester  at  Sweet  Briar 
as  Visiting  Professor  of  Poetry.  .  .  .  My  visit  to 
Sweet  Briar  College  has  been  a  delightful  and 
rewarding  experience  and  I  should  like,  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Hope  and  myself,  to  thank  all  mem- 
bers of  the  College  for  helping  to  make  it  so. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  setting,  the  friend- 
liness we  have  met  with  from  everyone  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  faculty,  administration  and 
students  alike,  it  has  been  extremely  interesting 
to  take  part  in  the  life  and  working  of  a  Liberal 
Arts  College,  a  type  of  institution  which  we  do 
not  have  in  Australia.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  here.  .  .  . 

I  accepted  the  invitation  as  Sue  Reid  Slaughter 
Visiting  Professor  with  some  misgivings  on  my 
part.  I  was  not  really  sure  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  me.  However,  I  decided  that  the  most 
useful  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  approach 
writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  experience 
as  a  practising  poet,  to  help  my  students  to  see 
poetry  from  the  producer's  rather  than  the  critic's 
end  of  the  process.  The  course  in  the  Analysis 
of  Poetry  therefore  concentrated  less  on  judg- 
ment and  assessment  and  more  on  what  the  poet 
was  trying  to  do  and  the  problems  of  communi- 
cation. I  am  sure  that  I  learned  more  than  any- 
one in  the  discussions  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
argument  and  criticism  as  well  as  the  new  ideas 
students  so  often  confronted  me  with.  I  hope 
they  enjoyed  it  as  much  and  got  half  as  much 
out  of  it  as  I  did.  .  .  .  The  course  in  the  Writing 
of  Poetry  was  treated  not  as  a  teaching  session 
but  as  a  cooperative  venture  in  which  we  all 
wrote  poems  and  discussed  them  together.  In 
addition  each  member  of  the  class  would  meet 
me  from  time  to  time  for  individual  talks  about 
their  problems  and  interests  in  writing  poetry. 
A  good  deal  of  interesting  verse  came  out  of 
these  talks.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part 
of  my  activity  at  Sweet  Briar  has  been  contact 
with  students  and  faculty  outside  the  formal 
program  ...  I  found  I  had  time  for  my  own 
work  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  College  for  mak- 
ing this  possible.  .  .  . 

—A.  D.  Hope 
Visiting   Lecturer,   first 
semester,    1970-71 
January  16,  1971 
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"...The  Scenery  is 

a  Whole  World  Nicer" 


by  Charles  Y.  Caldwell,  HI 

What  is  it  like  to  be  one  of  two 
male  students  at  an  all-girls'  school? 
It's  a  good  question,  one  that  I've 
been  asked  all  semester.  Sometimes 
people  laugh  when  I  tell  them  I  go 
to  Sweet  Briar.  Other  times  they 
just  can't  believe  it.  Once  I  had 
trouble  cashing  a  check  in  Charlottes- 
ville because  the  bank  thought  the 
Sweet  Briar  identification  card  was 
a  joke. 

To  tell  you  what  it  has  been  like 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  William 
Faulkner's  novel,  Absalom,  Absalom! 
Quentin  Compson  tells  his  Canadian 
roommate  at  Harvard  that  he  cannot 
understand  the  South,  "You  have  to 
be  born  there."  I  wasn't  born  at 
Sweet  Briar,  and  I'm  certainly  not 
going  to  take  an  entire  book,  as 
Faulkner  did,  to  try  to  explain  the  ex- 
perience. I  will  attempt,  however,  to 
get  across  to  you  what  the  experience 
at  Sweet  Briar  has  meant  to  me. 

First  of  all,  coming  to  Sweet  Briar 
was  not  a  plunge  into  the  com- 
pletely unknown.  I  was  acquainted 
with  several  professors  and  students. 
More  than  anything,  I  wanted  to  come 
because  I  was  sick  of  going  to  school 
with  just  men.  Ths  exchange  pro- 
gram came  into  being,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  enjoy  college  for  the 
second  semester  of  my  senior  year. 

Well,  I've  enjoyed  it  all  right.  Even 
going  to  classes  day  after  day  and 
eating    meals    have    become    a    little 


more  fun.  For  the  first  time  I've  been 
in  college  I  have  really  enjoyed  the 
academics.  For  one  thing,  I  am  taking 
courses  that  I  want  to  take.  For  an- 
other, the  scenery  is  a  whole  world 
nicer. 

Besides  the  classes,  the  best  thing 
about  Sweet  Briar  has  been  the  people 
—  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents. Especially  the  students.  The 
girls  are  helpful,  outgoing,  and 
friendly  people.  It's  a  joy  to  have 
been  associated  with  such  people. 
They  are  interesting,  intelligent,  and 
such  fun  to  be  with.  Being  friends 
with  such  warm  people  is  an  experi- 
ence that  I  will  never  forget. 

To  me,  the  thing  that  meant  the 
most  was  something  extracurricular. 
In  spite  of  having  never  done  any- 
thing dramatic,  I  had  a  part  in 
Eugene  Ionesco's  The  Bald  Soprano. 
It  was  fun !  It  was  also  a  lot  of  work. 
What  made  it  even  more  interesting 
was  that  I  had  two  parts,  both  of 
them  on  the  stage  together  for  most 
of  the  play.  The  other  persons  in  the 
cast  made  it  a  really  worthwhile  ex- 
perience for  me.  I  felt  the  play  was 
a  success,  something  of  which  all  of 
us  could  be  proud. 

I  think  Sweet  Briar  should  have 
more  men  students.  I  feel  that  the 
students  as  well  as  I  profited  from 
the  situation.  The  coeducational  ex- 
perience helps  do  away  with  the  week- 
end-date and  during-week  study  rou- 
tine that  can  quickly  become  boring 
as  well  as  unnatural.  By  coeduca- 
tion the  student  is  exposed  to  differ- 
ent views  and  gets  to  see  the  opposite 
sex  as  a  person  and  not  as  a  date 
for  a  party. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  coming  to 
Sweet  Briar  has  been  a  beneficial  and 
healthy  experience  for  me.  If  you 
want  to  hear  more  about  it,  just  drop 
in  to  see  me  in  Memphis.  I'll  be  glad 
to  talk  with  you. 


Charles  Y.  Caldwell,  HI,  (above)  and 
Bruce  B.  Hopkins  (opposite  page) 
of  Hampden-Sydney  College  came  to 
Sweet  Briar  this  year  as  exchange 
students  in  the  Eight  College 
Exchange  Program  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  Virginia.  Both  men  are 
from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Life  in  a  Woman's 


College 

by  Bruce  B.  Hopkins 


Last  year  when  I  was  contemplat- 
ing the  idea  to  go  to  an  all-girls' 
college  in  the  Eight  College  Exchange 
Program  I  was  encouraged  by  all  my 
professors  and  was  dared,  so  to  speak, 
by  my  friends — who,  I  might  add, 
are  extremely  envious  of  my  current 
college  address.  After  great  consid- 
eration I  decided  that  it  would  be  an 
educational  opportunity  that  I  could 
not  pass  up.  The  Exchange  Program 
gave  me  and  is  still  giving  me  a  de- 
sire to  meet  new  people,  to  live  in  a 
different  environment  for  a  year,  and 
to  expose  me  to  a  side  of  education 
which  I'm  unable  to  attain  at  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  College. 

By  sophomore  year  I  was  fed  up 
with  an  all-male  institution,  since  I 
had  four  years  in  an  all-boy  prep 
school  in  Memphis  before  going  to 
Hampden-Sydney.  I  was  tired  of  the 
weekend  syndrome  which  is  dominant 
at  every  non-coed  school.  Going  to 
classes  on  an  equal  footing  with  girls 
in  an  academic  atmosphere  was  a 
leading  factor  in  my  decision  to  at- 
tend Sweet  Briar.  I  had  known  girls 
only  on  a  weekend  basis  when  they 
rolled  in  from  Hollins,  Bennett,  Mary 
Baldwin,  Randolph  Macon,  and  Sweet 
Briar.  I  wanted  to  be  reassured  that 
girls  existed  apart  from  the  three-day 
weekend. 

But  why  Sweet  Briar?  Why  not 
Hollins  or  Randolph  Macon?  What 
has  impressed  me  at  Sweet  Briar  is 
the  variety  of  courses  and  the  re- 
laxed academic  atmosphere  that  exists 
here  and  does  not  at  Hampden- 
Sydney.  At  Sweet  Briar  I  have  de- 
veloped a  real  interest  in  my  courses, 
I  have  been  able  to  know  my  pro- 
fessors on  a  personal  basis  and  to 
maintain  an  average  grade-standing 
without  feeling  pressed  for  time.  I 
have  devoted  every  day  to  tennis  or 
squash    —    but    never    at    Hampden- 


Sydney  because  tests  are  very  much 
favored  there,  and  all  one's  time  is 
spent  studying  for  exams,  reading, 
and  taking  courses  required  by  the 
college  in  order  to  graduate.  A  his- 
tory major,  I  am  much  impressed  by 
Sweet  Briar's  Department  of  History, 
which  offers  more  than  that  depart- 
ment at  Hampden-Sydney. 

I  have  been  called  a  pioneer  by 
everyone  from  President  Pannell  to 
the  gas  station  attendant  in  Am- 
herst. I  guess  I'm  very  much  a  pio- 
neer, in  the  sense  of  muffled  whispers 
I  encountered  the  moment  I  arrived 
here.  The  whispers  did  not  last  long; 
in  fact,  by  the  second  week  things 
were  normal,  girls  were  coming  from 
every  direction  offering  advice  and 
help.  At  first,  girls  did  feel  ill  at  ease, 
especially  in  the  classroom,  because 
they  did  not  know  what  to  expect 
from  me.  It  was  as  if  they  were  wait- 
ing for  me  to  open  my  mouth  in  order 
to  see  what  I  was  capable  of,  aca- 
demically. 

As  time  went  on,  the  apartment  on 
Elijah  Road  began  to  feel  like  home, 
and  boy  friends  of  girls  here  have 
cluttered  our  living  room  ever  since! 
As  I  type  this  article  three  boys  are 
sacked  out  on  the  floor  in  sleeping 
bags  we  provide  for  unexpected 
guests.  Socially,  I  think  I  have  valued 
most  having  girls  as  friends.  That 
sounds  funny,  but  if  you  have  gone 
to  an  all-male  school  as  I  have  done 
the  last  seven  years  it  makes  sense. 
I've  learned  that  girls,  like  boys,  have 
emotional  conflicts  and  problems  that 
bother  them.  I've  learned  that  girls 
are  more  than  just  a  weekend  date 
who  you  spend  three  days  with  and 
then  say  good-by  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  the  frustrating  problem 
that  you  really  didn't  know  the  girl 
as  a  person  at  all.  Being  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  girls  look  as  sloppy 


as  boys  and  face  life  every  day  in  a 
puzzling  manner  one  day  and  then  a 
positive  manner  the  next  has  shown 
me  that  girls  are  no  different  from 
boys,  in  many  respects. 

I  have  no  piercing  insights  to  offer 
on  the  educational  ramification  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Eight  College  Ex- 
change Program.  None  of  us,  the  girls 
and  the  other  exchange  student  and 
myself,  has  deluded  himself  by  think- 
ing that  our  situation  approaches 
"normal"  coeducational  conditions. 
Two  male  students  hardly  make  Sweet 
Briar  coeducational.  A  solution  to  co- 
education the  Exchange  Program  is 
not.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  construed  as 
a  substitute  for  coeducation.  For  me, 
the  Exchange  Program  has  been  an 
extremely   worthwhile   experience. 

Why,  you  could  probably  call  me  a 
Sweet  Briar  man  and  I  wouldn't  even 
blush  or  turn  red  —  not  much  I 
wouldn't. 
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Cmss  wpTES 


Secretary 

Cordelia     Kirkendall 

Mrs.    Arthur    A.    Barricks,     1057    Walker    Ave., 
Oakland    10,    Calif.    94610 
Fund    Agent 
Elsie    Munro 

Mrs.    Elsie    Munro    Haller,    5    Strong    Place,    Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02114 

Louise  Wolf  Arnold  wrote  that  Deedie  was 
slipping  because  in  one  of  the  Alumnae 
Magazines  there  was  no  column  for  1925. 
Louise  didn't  realize  that  each  class's  news  is 
in  the  magazine  only  once  a  year.  Last  May 
we  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean on  the  "Gripsholm".  Your  "Nttle'ol  sec- 
retary" won  the  ping  pong  tournament  for 
the  ladies.  This  was  such  a  shock  to  our  22 
year  old  waiter  that  he  almost  collapsed. 
When  we  got  back  to  New  York  we  flew  to 
Seattle  where  we  rented  a  car  to  drive  to 
Kennewick,  Washington  in  time  to  see  grand- 
daughter, Lara,  graduate  from  high  school. 
Alas!  The  bag  I  had  packed  so  carefully  went 
on  to  Tokyo  and  I  had  only  the  clothes  on 
my  back.  The  temperature  was  102°,  but 
fortunately  the  exercises  were  held  out  of 
doors  in  the  evening.  By  then  it  had  cooled 
to  90°.  The  sweet  gal  graduate  is  now  in 
college    in    Pasco,    Washington. 

All  through  the  year  my  husband  and  I 
put  on  our  programs  on  my  collection  of 
crosses  which  now  number  over  200.  We  il- 
lustrate  the   talk  with    slides. 

Louise  Wolf  Arnold  also  traveled  on  the 
"Gripsholm",  but  her  cruise  took  her  to  the 
North  Cape,  Finland,  Iceland  and  Russia.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Romayne  Schooley  Ferenback 
also   took   the   "Gripsholm". 

Romayne  is  traveling  right  now.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8th  she  left  New  York  to  fly  to  London 
a  couple  of  days  ahead  of  the  Raymond- 
Whitcomb  trip  which  takes  her  around  Africa. 
She'll  be  aboard  the  "Apollo",  a  sister  ship  of 
the  "Argonaut"  which  took  her  on  a  3  weeks 
trip  to  the  Aegean  a  year  or  two  ago.  She'll 
end  her  present  trip  at  Lisbon  on  April  3  and 
is  due  back  in  New  York  on  the  5th.  Romayne 
has   6   grandchildren   aged   9  to    14. 

Giddy  wrote  she  is  now  retired  and  back 
to  her  charming  home  in  Amherst.  She  has 
no  help  so  must  stay  on  the  go.  She  wrote 
enthusiastically  about  the  new  Wailes  Center 
at   Sweet    Briar. 

Helen  Tremann  Spahr  writes  from  her  home 
in  Goleta,  California  that  she  has  three 
wonderful  granddaughters.  She  saw  Robin 
graduate  in  June  from  8th  grade.  Carolyn  is 
in  7th  grade  and  the  wee  one,  Karen,  is  only 
2   and    Is   a    bundle   of   joy. 

Margaret  Hogue  Pfautz  writes  she  has  sold 
her  shop  and   is  semi   retired  and   enjoying   life. 

Elizabeth  Hodges  Gregory  is  working  with 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institu- 
tions in  Richmond,  Virginia  as  a  welfare  ser- 
vice specialist.  Her  husband,  Flavius,  has  re- 
tired   but    still    works    part    time    in    the    Trust 


Department   of   a    bank.   They   have   3   children. 

Eleanor  Miller  Patterson  was  willing  to  con- 
tinue as  your  class  president,  ditto  for  me  as 
your  secretary  and  Elsie  Munro  Ha  Her  who 
was  at  Sweet  Briar  for  our  45th  reunion  last 
June  volunteered  to  help  and  was  quickly 
pounced  upon  to  be  our  fund  agent.  Eleanor 
is  my  most  faithful  correspondent  and  I  am 
most  appreciative.  Only  3  from  our  class  got 
back  to  the  45th.  They  were  Eleanor,  Elsie  and 
lone  McKenzie  Walker.  Now  please  start  con- 
centrating on  attending  our  50th.  We  all  shall 
miss  seeing  Mrs.  Pannell,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  Sweet  Briar.  Eleanor  wrote  that 
Sweet  Briar  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  and 
that  the  events,  classes  etc.  were  all  enjoyable 
and  stimulating  and  that  the  picnic  held  at 
Bertha  Wailes'  mountain  place  near  Monument 
Hill  was  a  perfect  setting,  and  from  this  point 
the  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  was 
superb. 

Eleanor  and  Brown  spent  most  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1 970  at  their  summer  home  in  Bear 
Creek,  raising  vegetables  and  grandsons.  They 
go  regularly  too,  to  Lynchburg  to  see  Eleanor's 
amazing  mother.  On  Eleanor's  Christmas  card 
she  wrote  that  their  son  and  family  would  be 
missed  at  Christmas.  They  are  in  England  for 
a  year.  As  you  recall  the  Pattersons  lost  their 
lovely  daughter  from  leukemia,  but  their  son- 
in-law  was  to  bring  the  3  grandsons  to 
Greensboro    from    Atlanta    for    Christmas. 

Woodis  Finch  Roberts  and  Dora  Hancock 
Williams  have  new  addresses,  also  Clara 
Frank  Bradley.  Hope  you'll  have  health  and 
happiness    in    your    new    homes. 

Teddy  Schofield  Thompson  wrote  on  her 
Christmas  card  that  her  husband  is  still  far 
from  well  and  that  in  March  1 970  he  had 
pneumonia,  which  on  top  of  emphysema  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing.  Teddy's  T.L.C.  has 
brought  Tommy  through  and  she  is  grateful 
her  95  pounds  has  provided  enough  energy. 
Their  two  granddaughters  visited  them  fre- 
quently last  summer  as  they  were  taking 
summer  courses  at  Stanford  and  U.C.  at 
Berkeley. 


Secretary 

Ella   Parr  Phillips  .(Mrs.  Sam  J.  Slate),  Anderson 

Road,    Sherman,    Conn.    06784 

Fund   Agent 

Mary   Archer   Bean    (Mrs.   James   V.    Eppes),   447 

Heckwelder    Place,   Bethlehem,    Pa.    18018 

Sally  Callison  Jamison  writes  that  she  is 
planning  a  trip  this  spring  to  the  Carolinas  to 
play  some  golf  and  to  see  the  country.  I 
have  just  spent  two  sunny  months  in  South 
Carolina— at  Hilton  Head  and  Charleston. 
Since  my  husband  has  recently  retired  we 
were  free  this  winter  to  leave  the  snow  and 
ice  of  New  England.  Jo  Tatman  Mason  and 
husband,  also  retired,  are  dividing  their  time 
between  their  home  in  Win  net  ka  and  the  one 
near  Rock  vi  Me,  Conn.  They  are  curling  en- 
thusiasts, playing  with  a  team  at  Glenview 
Club.    Also   curlers   are    Louise    Harned    Ross   '28 


and  her  husband.  Adeline  Hoffman  Allen 
writes  that  upon  her  husband's  retirement  they 
moved  to  Florida  and  now  live  in  a  high  rise 
co-op  with  a  wonderful  view  of  Clearwater 
Bay.  She  is  active  in  the  Womens  Club  and 
Peace  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  And 
speaking  of  retirement,  Janet  Bruce  Bailey  and 
husband  will  spend  the  cold  months  at  their 
home  on  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Julia  Wilson  lives  in  the  Islands  too  —  in 
Christiansted  on  St.  Croix.  Virginia  Chaffee 
Gwynn  moved  to  Naples,  Florida  and  "adores 
retirement!"  and  Louise  Dailey  Sturhahn  is  also 
in  Florida,  in  Sarasota.  Isabel le  North  Good- 
win's husband  has  also  retired  and  they 
continue    to    live    in     Augusta,    Ga. 

It  is  heartening  to  hear  how  many  of  you 
are  active  in  community  projects.  To  mention 
a  few:  "Beanie"  Epps  works  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Church  Women 
United,  among  other  groups.  Louise  Chapman 
Plamp  is  active  in  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety anad  attended  the  convention  held  in 
Seattle.  Frances  Redford  Marshall  is  now 
president  of  the  women's  group  of  Centenary 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Helen  Schaumleffel  Ferree  is  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Indianapolis  SB  Club  having 
served  as  president,  and  yours  truly  has  found 
most  rewarding  work  with  the  Recordings  for 
the    Blind. 

As  for  our  peripatetic  classmates  —  Jane 
Wilkinson  Banyard  tells  of  taking  two  of  her 
grandchildren  to  England  several  months  ago 
to  see  their  English  relatives  and  what  a 
lovely  time  they  had  except  for  the  afternoon 
she  lost  1  1  yr.  old  Linda  on  Carnaby  Street  in 
London.  She  was  found  later  exploring  the 
mod  shops  and  loving  it  all.  Martha  Maupin 
Stewart  also  had  a  wonderful  trip  to  England. 
Natalie  Sidman  Smith  had  an  enjoyable  visit 
to  SBC  for  the  course  in  Ornithology  last 
June.  She  was  much  impressed  with  the  new 
buildings  and  the  beauty  of  our  campus,  but 
aren't  we  all?  Nan  Torian  Owens  had  an 
exciting  trip  to  Japan.  Her  husband,  with  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Clemson  University,  has  recently  been  named 
dean  of  a  new  School  of  Environmental  De- 
sign at  the  Univ.  of  Ga.  June  Tillman  Mc- 
Kenzie says  that  she  is  going  on  the  SB  spring 
tour  to  Holland  and  other  low  countries. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  a  group  of  our  class 
could  take  one  of  the  future  tours  together? 
Sally  Callison  Jamison  also  reported  that  she 
and  her  husband  went  last  fall  to  Europe  as 
did  Ruth  Ferguson  Smythe  with  her  husband. 
The  latter  particularly  enjoyed  Spain  and 
Portugal  while  the  Jamisons  liked  their  tour 
through  the  chateau  and  vineyard  country  of 
France.  Polly  McDiarmid  Serodino  was  heard 
from  in  January  having  a  fine  time  in  Mexico. 
Virginia  LaNieve  Walker  writes  that  she  just 
returned  from  a  delightful  stay  in  Bermuda 
and  is  planning  now  to  attend  a  medical 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  where  she  will  meet 
her  son  and  his  wife  and  then  go  to  Monterrey 
for  a   few   days   of  golf. 

Esther    Tyler    Campbell    reported    a    brief    but 
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happy  visit  from  Elizabeth  Lankford  Miles  and 
her  husband.  Good  news  from  Belle  Brocken- 
brough  Hutchins  about  her  son  Coleman,  a 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  who  was  married  in 
February  to   a   charming   girl. 

Gert  Prior  has  retired!  SB  will  never  be  the 
same— certainly  not  for  her  classmates.  Happy 
retirement,    Gert. 

Our  sympathies  to  Mitchell  Cumnock  Bass 
and  to  Peggy  Timmerman  Bur  I  in  for  the  loss 
of  their  husbands.  Also  to  the  family  of  Jane 
Dillon    Johnson    who    died    last    summer. 

Don't  forget  to  send  your  news  items  next 
time  to  Amelia  Hollis  Scott  (Mrs.  T.  K.)  at 
3606    Plymouth    Place,    Lynchburg,    Va.    24503 
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I'm  sure  you'll  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Nancy 
Stack  Thigpen  of  Montgomery  was  a  victim  of 
cancer  last  August.  The  same  month  Marge 
Gubelman  Hastert's  husband,  Clark,  died.  To 
both  families  we  extend  our  belated  sym- 
pathy. Marge  expects  to  spend  June  and  July 
in  Australia,  where  her  daughter  lives  near 
Sydney.  Another  daughter  and  son  live  in 
Honolulu. 

Last  September  Jo  Rucker  Powell  arrived  in 
Brussels  soon  after  Penny's  son,  Nathaniel 
Carmody  was  born.  In  January  Lewis  Powell 
was  made  a  Fellow  in  Lincoln  Inn.  Leila  and 
Don  Schwaab  used  a  trip  to  Florida  as  an 
excuse  to  visit  Linda  '65  and  grandsons  in 
Kinston,  N.  C.  Their  older  daughter  moved 
back  to  Baltimore  in  September  after  seven 
years  in  Chicago.  Mary  Kate  Patton  Bromfield 
went  to  San  Francisco  last  August  to  welcome 
her  first  grandson,  Kent  Barber,  III,  who  join- 
ed 2  year-old  Elizabeth  in  Susan's  family. 
Daughter  Betsy  lives  nearby  in  Farmington, 
Conn,  with  husband  and  two  little  girls,  and 
Bill,  the  youngest,  was  married  in  October  to 
Susanne   Wilson    in    Orange,   Va. 

Also  married  last  August  was  Kitty  Goch- 
nauer  Slater's  Nick  to  Mildred  Fletcher,  who 
had  graduated  in  Law  in  June.  Nick  is  a  trust 
officer  in  a  Richmond  bank.  Kitty's  daughter, 
Anne,  is  also  married  and  lives  in  Richmond. 
Kitty  plays  tennis  winter  and  summer,  sells 
real  estate,  especially  to  anyone  looking  for 
property  in  her  beloved  Piedmont  Valley,  which 
is  the  scene  for  the  beautiful  "The  Hunt 
Country  of  Virginia"  which  she  wrote  a  few 
years  ago.  Copies  are  still  available  with 
personal    autograph. 

Speaking  of  writers,  Izzy  Neer  has  a  son, 
Bob  Semple,  Jr.,  who  is  a  White  House  cor- 
respondent for  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  She  is 
very  proud  to  see  his  articles  on  the  front 
page  often. 

Marjorie  Ris  Hand  was  busy  last  fall  with 
the  SBC  Development  Fund  kick-off  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  She  had  seen  Gerry  Mallory, 
who  was  also  involved,  and  was  also  trying 
to  get  her  poodle  schooled,  besides  playing 
golf,  ice-skateing,  and  enjoying  her  other 
sports. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  Fund  Agent  again  and 
I  hope  all  of  you  will  respond  to  Ella's  plea. 
Ella's  husband  has  retired  and  she  and  Bob 
have  had  some  nice  trips.  In  November  they 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  where  they  saw 
Lena  Jones  Craig.  In  October  Sue  Graves 
Stubbs     stayed     wtih     the     Lathams     while     the 


girls  went  to  the  biennial  of  the  Colonial 
Dames.  John  Stubbs,  the  youngest,  is  at  LSU; 
older  son  is  a  resident  at  Tulane,  and  young 
Sue    and    family    live    in    Fort   Worth. 

Langhorne  and  George  Austen  were  in 
Houston  for  Christmas  with  Sally  '58  and  her 
family.  It  was  quite  an  experience  to  leave 
snowy  Boston  in  14  degrees  and  find  summer 
in  Texas.  Langhorne  gets  down  to  see  her 
mother  in  Lynchburg  about  three  times  a  year 
so  keeps  up  with  changes  at  SBC.  George 
Austen,  III  lives  in  NYC  with  wife  and  darling 
two  year  old,  George   IV. 

At  Christmas  Charlotte  Tamblyn  Tufts,  in 
Burbank,  was  looking  forward  to  a  two  week's 
visit  from  her  two  granddaughters.  Frances 
Neville  Newberry  and  Mary-Nelson  Neville 
Sieman  enjoy  their  grandchildren.  Both  live 
in  North  Platte  and  like  to  travel.  Mary  Nel 
Sieman  and  Fred  have  one  daughter  with 
five  children  near  enough  to  enjoy  watching 
them  grow.  Last  spring  in  Austin,  she  had  a 
nice  visit  with  freshman  roommate,  Eleanor 
NiggN  Tyler,  who  is  active  in  alumnae  work 
there.  Fran  and  Willard  Newberry  have  three 
grandchildren.  Last  fall  after  the  Nebraska- 
Colorado  game  in  Boulder  they  had  dinner 
with  Betty  Cassidy  Evans.  Previously  they  had 
been  to  Europe  and  cruised  in  the  So.  Pacific. 
Elizabeth  S.  Gray  wrote:  "1  am  still  Corp- 
orate Secretary  of  the  Chesapeake  Corporation 
of  Virginia,  a  growing  pulp  and  paper  man- 
ufacturing company  in  West  Point.  This  year 
I  gave  up  the  title  of  "Manager  of  Pulp  Sales" 
to  a  junior  in  my  department  who  will  carry 
on  aggressively  what  I  instituted  as  the  first 
in  our  company  and  the  only  woman  pulp 
sales  manager  in  our  industry.  I  have  had 
many  years  of  exciting  and  rewarding  travel 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world,  selling 
unbleached  kraft  pulp  to  paper  manufacturers. 
"I  became  in  1956  the  second  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Corporate 
Secretaries  which  is  open  to  corporate  sec- 
retaries of  companies  listed  on  major  stock 
exchanges  in  this  country  and  Canada.  I  am 
also  an  officer  and  director  of  one  of  our 
subsidaries,  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Foundation    which    our    company    has. 

"This  year  after  nine  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Margaret's 
School  in  Tappahannock  and  six  years  as  a 
Trustee  of  Church  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia,  I  rotated  off  their  boards.  But  to 
keep  me  occupied,  I  am  still  a  Trustee,  mem- 
ber of  Executive  Committee,  and  Secretary  of 
Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical  Care. 
"Last  summer  when  West  Point  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary,  I  was  an  officer  and 
director  of  the  Centennial  Corporation  and 
official  hostess  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
celebration  when  Governor  Holton  and  Lt.  Gen. 
(Ret.)  Lewis  B.  ("Chesty")  Puller,  U.S.M.C, 
were  among  the  celebrities  who  attended  and 
took   part   in   the   program. 

"It  was  quite  a  delightful  surprise  to  learn 
that  one  of  Chesapeake's  newest  employees 
last  year,  Lanier  Woodrum,  was  the  son  of 
Margaret  Lanier.  "Woody"  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  joined  our  church  and  have 
proven  charming  additions  to  our  cummunity." 
As  for  news  of  the  Woodwards:  Our 
daughter,  Ginger,  is  a  rising  junior  at  SBC, 
and  as  it  is  now  only  a  three  hour  drive  to 
campus  I  find  many  excuses  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  In  February  I  dropped  in  to  see  the 
Zoppas  in  their  new  home.  Charlie  has  his 
own  tennis  court  now.  Last  summer  we  went 
to  Quebec  after  picking  up  Ginger  at  Camp 
Kiniya  where  she  was  a  tennis  counsellor. 
Coming  down  we  passed  near  Squam  Lake, 
N.H.    where    Betty    Taylor    Antrim    has    a    sum- 


mer place. 

Please  send  news  on  the  envelope  flap  when 
you    respond    to    the    Alumnae    Fund. 
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I  was  reading  the  directions  from  the  Alum- 
nae Office  about  the  preparation  of  our  yearly 
class  notes  and  was  amused  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  copy  be  no  more  than  700  words.  To 
date,  1  have  received  only  five  communications 
from  our  classmates.  I  know  27  of  our  class 
had  contributed  by  early  February,  but,  why 
did  so  few  of  you  write  news  on  the  "funds 
flaps"?  I  like  to  think  of  them  as  "fun  flaps" 
because  it  is  fun  to  share  our  news.  Please 
take  a  minute  to  write  a  few  lines.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  remiss  in  not  sending  out  cards  in 
view  of  our  35th  reunion  next  year  but  I  will 
be  in  touch  with  all  of  you  well  in  advance  of 
our    next    class    notes. 

Becky  Douglas  Mapp  and  her  husband  are 
enjoying  a  trip  on  their  boat  to  the  Bahamas 
this  spring.  Last  fall  they  visited  England  and 
took  a  Greek  cruise.  Two  daughters  are  mar- 
ried and  the  youngest  is  working  in  Atlanta. 
She  has  3  grandchildren  and  is  expecting  an- 
other   one    shortly. 

Marie  Walker  Gregory  has  been  very  busy 
as  president  of  the  Women  of  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  raising  money  for  their  ba- 
zaar. Nookie  Hardesty  Minshall  writes  she  has 
finally  left  banking  and  is  now  payroll  su- 
pervisor at  Syntex  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto.  Her 
youngest  son,  Greg,  is  a  freshman  at  the 
Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Calif,  and 
has  been  awarded  a  four  year  National  Merit 
Scholarship.  For  several  summers  he  has 
worked  at  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  as  a 
computer    programmer    trainer. 

Last  year  was  a  memorable  one  for  Natalie 
Hopkins  Griggs.  Her  husband  retired  from 
IBM  in  the  spring  and  a  short  time  later  both 
daughters  announced  they  wanted  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  summer.  Their  weddings  were  just 
4  weeks  apart  and  their  son,  John,  celebrated 
his  21st  birthday  in  between.  Izzy  Olmstead 
Haynes   attended    one    of    the    weddings. 

Peter  Dyer  Sorenson's  three  children  are 
travelers  like  Mon  and  Dad.  Her  son,  King, 
and  his  wife  climbed  the  Himalayes  and  drove 
from  Munich  to  Nepal  recently.  He  passed 
his  bar  exam  and  will  be  practicing  law  with 
his  father.  Alicia  and  her  husband  honey- 
mooned in  Israel  on  an  archeological  dig. 
They  have  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
Bill  has  a  position  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Science.  Sandy,  her  youngest,  is  returning 
home  soon  from  Afghanistan  by  way  of 
Russia. 

Peggy  Cruikshank  Dyer's  son,  Tim,  gradu- 
ated from  W  &  L  this  spring.  Her  husband 
has  been  made  Vice  President  of  Acushnet 
Products    Co. 

Anne  Lauman  Bussey  wrote  of  a  wonderful 
16-day  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  that  the  four 
Busseys  enjoyed  last  Christmas.  This  spring 
they  were  off  again  on  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  St.  Croix.  Their  son,  Tuck,  won't  be 
along  this  time  because  he  is  a  junior  at  the 
Univ.  of  Va.  Next  summer  he  hopes  to  get  to 
sea    for    Naval    ROTC    training. 

Our     son,     Stephen,     was     graduated     from 
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American  Univ.  this  spring.  He  may  take  a 
year  off  and  travel  before  going  to  law 
school.  Our  daughter,  Laurie,  is  going  to 
visit  in  California  for  a  month  before  starting 
a  licensed  practical  nursing  course  in  June. 
Spring  is  the  backache  time  of  the  year  for 
Bob  and  me  but  we  love  gardening — organ- 
ically. I  am  still  serving  on  the  local  and 
County  shade  tree  commissions,  lecturing  on 
conservation,  Gypsy  Moths  {a  serious  problem 
in  our  area)  and  arranging  exhibits.  For  fun, 
there  is  still  nothing  like  tennis  and  little  old 
ladies    in    tennis    shoes. 
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Too  carefully  tucked  away  were  some  notes 
that  missed  the  last  deadline— Ellie  Damgard 
Firth's  travels  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  Rome, 
daughter  Molly  an  airline  stewardess  was 
based  in  New  Orleans;  Phyllis  Carr  Beinhorn's 
note  from  San  Antonio,  Texas  —  daughter 
Courtney  was  graduated  from  Smith  in  '69 
and  son  Alston  was  Amherst  bound.  Ella 
Humphrey  Thiriot  promised  a  real  history  of 
the  family  as  soon  as  the  youngest  leaves 
for  "all  day  school"— and  it's  about  that  time. 
"Shirts"  Shaw  Daniel  with  children  off  at 
college  is  umpiring  girls'  Lacrosse  games, 
bowling,  keeping  busy  with  Garden  Club  and 
church  work.  Helen  Hamilton  Lewis  must  have 
more  hours  in  a  day  than  most  of  us:  Planned 
Parenthood  Board,  then  Program  and  Planning 
Comm.,  Board  of  Friends  of  Mo.  Botanical 
Garden  (Pres.  67-68),  Comm.  for  Junior  League 
Deb.  Ball,  Council  on  World  Affairs,  two 
garden  clubs,  an  investment  syndicate,  golf, 
deep-sea  fishing,  traveling  and  grandmother 
of  a  two  year  old.  Betty  Joe  McNarney  Wil- 
liams' son  Joseph  had  scholarship  awards  for 
graduate  studies  in  economics  after  Williams 
College  and  daughter  Lucy  was  at  Pitzer  Col- 
lege   in    Calif. 

Joan  Myers  Cole  and  Betty  Doucett  Neill 
were  '41ers  at  the  Oct.  Council  Meetings  when 
we  were  also  privileged  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Wailes  Center.  While  there  I  heard 
from  Dottie  White  Cummings— daughter  Nancy 
is  at  Lasell  Jr.  College  and  son  Charles  at  NY 
Military  Academy.  She  had  seen  Barbara  Hol- 
man  Whitcomb  who  works  in  her  father's 
store  and  has  been  going  abroad  every  year 
in  the  spring.  Barbara  has  a  married  son  in 
Viet  Nam  and  another  in  Australia.  Dottie 
and  Lucy  Parton  Miller  had  a  nice  visit  one 
day   during    the   fall. 

Marie  and  Ted  Barry  celebrated  his  retire- 
ment from  IBM  with  a  3  month's  trip  around 
the  world,  starting  with  an  African  safari. 
Also,  travelers  Tuttle  (Charlotte  Davenport) 
drove  2200  miles  in  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  and  is  sure  they  scaled  every 
mountain   in    Italy. 

Judy  Davidson  Walker  is  in  R.  I.  while  Tony 
is  in  Saigon— son  Dan  is  at  New  Haven,  Andy 
in  Vermont,  and  Bill  who  was  married  in  July 
is    in    USMC. 

Doris  Albray  Bardusch's  daughter  Debbie 
was  graduated  and  married  in  June— busy 
mother— and  son  Ted  is  in  high  school  "head- 
ing toward  medicine".  One  German  short- 
haired  pointer  and  a  St.  Bernard  complete  the 
family   circle. 

Helen   Watson   Hill  was  another  of  the  faith- 


fuls whose  note  got  "lost"— at  that  point  she 
was  president  of  the  Rochester  Club.  She 
writes  that  Christmas  cards  from  Joan  Cole, 
Anne  O'Connor,  Dorothy  Cummings,  Edge 
O 'Don  n  ell,  Helen  Wallace  all  indicated  they 
hope  to  attend  our  30th.  Jean  Ruggles  Smith's 
third  daughter  graduated  from  SBC  in  May 
'71.  Her  oldest  daughter  has  presented  her 
with    a    grandchild. 

Anita  Loving  Lewis  received  her  M.Ed,  de- 
gree from  the  UVa  and  is  happily  teaching 
American  History  and  Sociology  in  high  school 
in    Lancaster,    Pa. 

Butch  Gurney  Betz  was  seen  teaching  sons 
Alex  and  Bobby  to  waltz  at  Christmas  time 
in  preparation  for  son  John's  wedding  in 
Jan.  We  saw  them  all  and  met  the  lovely 
bride   at  7th    Lake    in    August. 

Betty  Doucett  Neill  and  I  sent  our  daughters 
to  SBC  in  Sept.  1 968  and  now  we're  mothers 
of  two  Asses.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
"Dowsit"  twice  recently  and  learned  that 
Barbara  Nevens  Young  and  family  have 
moved    to    Dallas,    Texas. 

Mary  Scully  Olney,  husband  Jim  and  son 
Andy  were  at  7th  Lake  last  summer  but  we 
missed  the  rest  of  the  family  this  time.  The 
Olneys  were  in  Winchester  at  Christmas  time 
and  planned  to  take  the  children  to  the  Carib- 
bean   during    winter   vacation. 

Katherine  Estes  had  planned  for  SBC  Day 
in  Washington  so  could  not  joint  us  here,  but 
she  was  at  reunion. 

Son  Nick's  wife  presented  us  with  a  grand- 
son March  1.  Son  Leigh  is  a  freshman  at 
Washington  and  Lee  and  David  has  another 
year   at    St.    Christopher's. 
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Anna    Mary    Chidester   Heywood    (Mrs.   William 
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Though  last  Memorial  Day  week-end  seems 
long  ago  now,  those  thirty-four  of  us  who  re- 
turned to  Sweet  Briar  for  our  Twenty-Fifth 
reunion  have  vivid  happy  memories  of  it. 
Who  could  forget  Zu  (Betty  Zulich  Reuter) 
strolling  down  the  hall  (of  Meta  Glass  Dorm) 
in  a  diaphanous  nighty,  cfr  Hedy  (Alice  Ed- 
wards Davenport)  laughing  loudly,  or  Jody's 
{Joanne  Morgan  Hartman)  wonderful  smiling 
face.  We  learned  that  Peggy  Jones  Wyllie, 
who  still  does  much  riding,  will  be  in  England 
with  her  husband  for  a  few  years.  Also  Lovah 
Wilcox  Gearhart  and  her  husband  and  family 
are  in  England  on  a  clergy  exchange.  Jean 
Ridler  Fahrenbach  brought  her  husband  Mo 
along  and  he  thought  the  reunion  was  great. 
Of  course  we  had  much  catching  up  to  do  on 
children  and  husbands  and  careers.  Our  class 
picnic  at  the  boathouse  was  fun  and  many  of 
us  visited  Harriet  Rogers,  Laura  Buckham  and 
Jane  Belcher.  The  new  Wailes  College  Center 
was  far  enough  along  in  construction  for  us  to 
admire — and  the  weather  was  perfect,  just  the 
way  we  like  to  remember  Sweet  Briar.  Sadie 
Allen  Blackburn  from  Houston  and  Margie 
Koonce  McGregor  from  Shreveport  came  the 
farthest  for  their  reunion.  Wish  I  could  name 
all  those  who  were  there,  but  space  doesn't 
permit. 

Though  she  didn't  come  to  reunion,  I  saw 
Doreen  Brugger  Wetzig  in  September  while  on 
a  business  trip  with  my  husband.  Deen  is  as 
lovely    as    ever    and    showed    us    some    lovely 


parts  of  Colorado  Springs.  Her  husband,  Paul, 
was  in  Switzerland  at  a  medical  meeting. 
Their  daughter,  Dorrie,  appeared  on  the  Bum- 
Chum  cover  of  the  fall  Alumnae  Magazine  and 
graduated  this  May.  Sam  and  Mary  Kathryn 
*-rye  Hemphill's  daughter's  wedding  was  last 
August.  Whiting  Shuford  and  Kathryn  are 
living  near  HiCKory  after  a  wedding  trip  to 
burope.  Mia  Hecht  Morgan  writes  that  her 
oldest  son  Robert  was  married  last  May  and 
is  a  Navy  jet  pilot  (Lt.  j.g.).  Mia  is  studying 
for  her  master's  degree  in  German  at  Georgia 
State  University.  Serving  as  an  educational 
diagnostician  at  the  Chesterfield  County  (Va.) 
learning  Disability  Center  is  hectic  and  fas- 
cinating   reports   Rosemary   Newby  Mullen. 

We  extend  our  belated  sympathy  to  Cappie 
Price  Bass  whose  father  died  last  winter.  She 
reports  that  with  three  daughters  and  one  son 
in  colleges  and  boarding  school,  she  and  her 
husband  Bruce  enjoyed  a  Caribbean  cruise 
this  winter.  Betty  Grayson  Geer  of  Chapel  Hill 
saw  Esther  (Cunningham)  and  Bob  Shay  at  a 
football  game  there  in  the  fall.  Betty's  children 
include  sophomore  Sally  at  Oberlin,  senior 
Anne  at  Milton  Academy  and  Fred,  a  tenth 
grader   in   high    school   at   home. 

One  of  the  not  too  great  things  about  our 
25th  was  my  election(?)  as  class  secretary. 
Please  make  this  easier  and  more  fun  for  me 
by  frequently  writing  newsy  notes  or  cards. 
Bill  and  I  have  a  freshman  son  at  Dartmouth 
and  took  a  ten  day  camping  trip  to  Williams- 
burg this  spring  with  sons  David,  15,  and 
Robert,  10.  I  am  now  a  vestrmanfwoman?)  of 
our  church  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  Do  let 
me    hear  from   you. 
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Having  just  received  a  crisp  little  post-card 
from  SBC  reminding  me  of  my  fast-approach- 
ing deadline  for  class  notes,  I've  been  jolted 
into  action!  Have  just  finished  digging  out 
all  the  carefully-guarded  Christmas  cards  with 
notes,  fund-flap  envelopes,  etc.,  to  see  what 
little  nuggets  I  could  assemble  for  you.  Do, 
please,  keep  sending  these  in  for  they  are  my 
main    source    of   information. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  two  of  our 
illustrious  number  still  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion: Julie  Baldwin  Waxter  was  awarded  a 
M.Ed,  from  Johns  Hopkins  Un.  in  May  of  1970. 
She  is  now  teaching  the  4th  and  5th  grades 
while  her  daughter,  Susan,  is  on  the  learning 
end  at  Smith  as  a  sophomore.  Sally  Ay  res 
Shroyer  will  receive  her  M.A.  in  June,  and  will 
start  teaching  full  time  (mathematics)  at  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School  in  the  fall.  Again, 
congratulations    to    you    both! 

Fall  Council  at  SBC  proved  a  great  time  for 
a  reunion  of  Preston  Hodges  Hill,  Alice  Trout 
Hagan,  Liz  Hancock  Fritzsche,  and  Ann  Fiery 
Bryan.  Alice  reports  that  Preston  led  one  of 
the  discussions.  Alice  says  she  didn't  get  in 
too  much  bird- watching  this  time  due  to  hav- 
ing torn  a  ligament  in  her  leg  playing  tennis! 
Alice,  you  have  my  fullest  sympathy  for  I  did 
the  identical  ridiculous  thing  myself  early  in 
Jan.,  and  hobbled  around  on  a  cane  for  two 
months  before  going  near  the  tennis  courts 
again.     Will    we    ever    learn    to    act    our    age? 

Alice   also    reports   a    very    delightful,   hysteri- 
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by  Leslie  Herrick  Danford,  '44 

I  have  always  been  fascinated  with 
how  young  children  learn.  Not  a  great 
deal  is  understood  about  the  learning 
process,  but  certainly  motivation  is  an 
essential  ingredient.  After  graduating 
from  Sweet  Briar,  I  studied  early  child- 
hood education  at  Columbia  University 
and  started  teaching  pre-school  chil- 
dren. I  worked  with  middle-class  chil- 
dren and  I  also  taught  in  New  York 
City's  lower  East  Side  slums.  It  was 
apparent  that  what  inspired  the  former 
group  had  no  relevance  for  these  very 
poor  girls  and  boys.  We  started  out 
each  morning  with  lice  baths;  we  tried 
to  persuade  parents  not  to  sew  their 
children  into  winter  underwear;  we  set 
up  a  birth  control  clinic.  Education  of 
the  children  was  important,  but  some- 
how other  things  were  essential.  When 
there  was  time  for  "teaching,"  we 
found  that  methods,  previously  ac- 
cepted, were  not  effective.  This  is  no 
news  today,  but  25  years  ago,  making 
such  a  statement  was  heresy.  And  so 
I  joined  in  the  then  small  crusade  to 
help  such  children  by  trying  to  find 
out  how  they  could  be  motivated  to 
learn. 

I  did  not  lose  interest  in  working 
with  middle-class  children,  particularly 
since  I  had  three  of  my  own.  And  I 
found  that  successful  methods  of  teach- 
ing both  groups  had  many  similarities, 
despite  the  marked  differences.  Goethe 
says,  "In  all  things  we  learn  only 
from  those  we  love." 

Teaching,  for  me,  has  always  been 
an  extension  of  my  day-to-day  living. 
I  think  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  teaching  children  of  a 
low  economic  background  result  from 
our  unwillingness  to  start  where  they 
really  are  and  give  them  enough  time. 
You  hear  it  said  that  they  don't  have 
the  time;  I  say  it  must  be  provided. 
We  should  not  try  to  fill  children  full 
of  facts,  nor  even  attempt  to  teach 
them  just  to  read;  most  important,  they 
need  to  know  how  to  think  and  react — 
wholesomely  and  creatively. 

Head  Start  made  popular  the  move- 


ment to  rectify  the  deficits  society 
creates  for  many  young  children.  As 
the  original  director  of  a  Head  Start 
day  care  center  in  Miami,  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  a  program  that 
we  hoped  would  alleviate  some  of  these 
miseries.  My  program,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  nation,  failed 
to  achieve  much  of  what  it  set  out  to 
do.  I  was  appalled  to  see  conditions 
that  existed  when  I  visited  other  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Southeast.  As  a 
consultant,  however,  I  found  many  pos- 
itive things  on  which  to  build.  Where 
people  are  interested,  there  is  always 
some  area  of  competency  —  the  only 
place  to  start  when  we  desire  to  aid 
anyone.  And  so  I  helped  plan  with 
these  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  no 
previous  experience.  They  wanted  to 
see  how  it  was  done,  and  so  I  con- 
ducted demonstration  teaching  classes. 
They  wanted  to  understand,  and  I  tried 
to  explain. 

The  so-called  failure  of  Head  Start 
is,  in  truth,  a  failure  of  society.  How 
could  anyone  expect  the  first  attempt, 
all-of-a-sudden,  to  set  everything  right  ? 
And  while  it  was  an  important  step, 
the  time  and  money  spent  on  it  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  other  federally- 
funded  projects.  It  will  only  be  when 
we  face  squarely  up  to  the  importance 
of  what  happens  to  a  child  when  he  is 
young,  that  enough  will  be  done.  We 
are  still  trying  to  cure,  not  prevent. 

With  this  background,  I  felt  I  had  a 
contribution  that  could  be  valuable  to 
students  who  were  learning  to  be 
teachers.  Therefore,  I  accepted  the  of- 
fer to  teach  the  early  childhood  educa- 
tion courses  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami. I  tried  to  bring  the  theory  into 
focus  with  the  classroom  problems 
themselves.  I  certainly  found  that  this 
is  what  these  teachers  want. 

Currently  I  am  teaching  a  group  of 
children  who  are  amazingly  integrated, 
not  only  in  re  race  but  also  as  con- 
cerns socio-economic  background. 
Among  other  things,  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  teaching  that  goes  on  among 


Leslie    Herrick   Danford,   '44,  who 
organized  a  Head  Start  program 
in  Miami,  Fla.  The  Danfords' 
daughter,  Mary,  is  a  Sweet  Briar 
student  in  the  class  of  1973. 

the  children  themselves.  I  am  trying 
to  come  up  with  other  ways  to  help 
all  of  these  children,  but  am  forced  to 
face  the  fact  that  while  we  can  do  good 
things  for  all,  there  are  problems  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  misery  of  the 
children's  environments  that  enough 
cannot  be  done — not  enough  to  propel 
them  out  of  the  continuing  circle  of 
poverty. 

Recently  I  went  to  visit  the  family 
of  one  of  my  young  students,  only  to 
find  another  family  at  the  address.  It 
seems  two  families  share  the  meagre 
apartment,  each  occupying  it  for  12 
hours  of  the  24.  When  most  of  us  know 
so  very  little  about  the  nature  of  pov- 
erty, we  are  in  a  poor  way  to  try  to 
cope  with  the  unattractive  results. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
overall  lack  of  concern  for  our  most 
important  resource — children.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  but  not  much  ac- 
tion. Adequate  education  simply  can- 
not be  by-passed  for  long;  and  if  part 
of  this  task  means  delving  deeper  into 
society's  problems,  then  our  job  has 
been  cut  out  for  us.  I  like  Emily  Dick- 
enson's quatrain: 

"In  this  short  life 

That  only  lasts  an  hour, 

How  much,  how  little, 

Is  within  our  power!" 


cal  and  original  guided  tour  of  Charleston  by 
"Stevie"  Webb  with  Stevie  driving  a  station 
wagon  full  of  six  Hagans,  and  young  Rutledge 
Webb,  age  7,  giving  his  own  commentary 
from  the  tail-gate!  This  Charleston  excursion 
had  been  preceded  by  a  "Webb  Wagon  round- 
up" one  day  on  Pauley's  Island  during  sum- 
mer vacation.  Alice  also  had  a  visit  in  Roa- 
noke from  Bunny  Barriett  Brown  and  daughters, 
Becky  and  Katie  who  were  looking  over  SBC, 
Randolph-Macon   and    Hollins.    And  to   complete 


the  report  of  their  old  suite  foursome,  Alice 
and  Patsy  Davin  Robinson  visited  by  telephone 
at  Christmas.  Patsy's  young  Sandy  is  a 
sophomore   at    Princeton    now. 

A  Christmas  card  from  Preston  Hodges  Hill 
reports  that  all  the  Hills  are  hale  and  hardy. 
Young  Gene  III  is  at  Middleburg;  Margaret,  16, 
and  Virginia,  14,  are  both  in  high  school  in 
Denver;  Preston  stays  busy  with  SB  work  and 
Planned    Parenthood. 

A    very    distressing    note    from    Lindsay    Coon 


Robinson  tells  of  her  husband's  miraculous 
survival  following  an  automobile  accident  in 
which  he  was  struck  by  a  tractor-trailer.  He 
sustained  a  punctured  lung,  heart  injury,  8 
broken  ribs,  and  the  loss  of  many  teeth.  This 
happened  in  July,  but  Lindsay  reports  that  he 
gave  up  his  crutches  just  before  Christmas, 
and  was  allowed  to  drive  again.  In  the 
meantime,  Lindsay  says  she  has  been  a  com- 
bination   nightingale    and    thunderbird! 

From    Paris   comes   news  from    Patricia    Brown 
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Boyer  who  tells  of  their  new  home  in  Neuilly, 
an  old,  big  apartment  which  they  bought  and 
are  now  in  the  process  of  re-doing.  She  also 
reports  a  wonderful  vacation  in  Portugal  in 
June.  Young  Jean  Maurice  is  three  and  is  en- 
rolled  in   a    French   "jardin   d'enfant"! 

Additional  foreign  news  comes  from  Mary 
Virginia  Grigsby  Mallet  who  is  now  situated 
in  Woking,  southeast  of  London.  Mary  Virginia 
says  that  life  is  more  relaxed  in  England 
though  she  stays  busy  enough  to  suit  her  with 
the  four  children  in  four  different  schools  in 
three  different  towns,  and  not  one  single 
PTA!  Their  two  oldest  sons  spent  2  weeks  at 
the  Philmont  Scout  Ranch  in  New  Mexico  last 
summer,  but  the  family  holiday  was  a  trip  to 
Majorca    at    Easter-time.    I'm    green! 

Marcia  Fowler  Smiley,  after  17  years,  has 
given  up  her  work  with  Reader's  Digest,  and 
is  now  enjoying  a  3-day  work  week  com- 
muting to  New  York  as  a  Computer  Manage- 
ment Consultant.  She  says  the  main  focus  is 
on  office  organization,  planning  computer  ap- 
plications, installations,  plus  personnel  train- 
ing   and    benefits.    Very    impressive! 

News  from  Vidmer  Megginson  Ellis  in  Mo- 
bile tells  us  that  their  daughter  Louise  grad- 
uated from  Centenary  College  in  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  then  made  her  debut  in  Mo- 
bile last  winter.  She  was  married  in  August 
to  Coleman  Oswalt,  a  medical  student  at  the 
Un.  of  Ala.  after  graduating  from  Vanderbilt. 
Vidmer  reports  that  Barbara  Sloan  Pearsall's 
son,  Ted,  came  to  the  wedding  en  route  to 
enroll  at  the  Un.  of  Texas.  Vidmer's  son,  Frank, 
graduates  from  high  school  this  year,  and 
enjoyed  a  meeting  with  Polly  Plummer  Mackie 
and  her  family  in  Philadelphia  while  he  was 
in  the  East  for  college  interviews.  The  Meg- 
ginson's  youngest  son,  Stanley,  is  still  at  home 
and  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  whole  family  en- 
joys  their   summer   home   at   Point   Clear,   Ala. 

From  Mary  Fran  Brown  Ballard  comes  word 
of  their  move  to  Princeton  last  summer  after 
20  years  in  the  Houston  area!  She  saw  Ann 
Holmes  Bryan,  husband  Bob,  and  daughter 
Lee  at  Princeton  for  Parents'  Day.  Jeff  Bryan 
is  a  freshman  and  member  of  the  Princeton 
swimming    team. 

Marie  Musgrove  McCrone  has  two  daughters 
in  college:  Susan  is  a  Junior  at  Mary  Baldwin, 
and  Sherry  a  freshman  at  Southern  Seminary 
Junior  College.  The  youngest  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, was  voted  May  Queen  at  her  Jr.  High 
this  year.  Marie  and  Richard  planned  a  trip 
to  Ireland  in  the  fall  after  settling  all  the 
girls  in  school.  Marie  also  reports  working 
with  the  Richmond  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  their  rehearsals.  A  grand  reunion  in  Oc- 
tober was  enjoyed  by  Marie  and  Richard  with 
Ann  Eustis  Weimer  and  John  and  Judy  Easley 
Mak  and  Dayton.  They  met  in  Washington  and 
reported  a  delightful  time.  Judy  Mak's 
daughter,  Holly,  is  a  freshman  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  where  she  is  a  classmate  of  Bea 
Dingweli    Loos'    daughter,    Peggy. 

Sal  lie  Legg  De  Martlne's  oldest  son,  Arthur, 
is  a  freshman  at  Kenyon  College.  Sally  Strick- 
land Johnson  is  living  in  Memphis  now  after 
six  fascinating  years  overseas,  two  in  Manila 
and  four  in  Rome.  She  says  they  are  still  ex- 
periencing "reverse  culture"  shock  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adjusting  to  a  new  part  of  the  country 
and  a  vastly  changed  America!  A  highlight  of 
their  year  was  a  visit  last  fall  from  Marilyn 
Hopkins  and  Jim  Bamborough.  The  Johnson 
family  includes  Chip,  16,  Janie,  14,  plus  an 
18  year-old,  well-travelled  cat  and  an  Italian 
German   shepherd! 

Mary  Louise  Wagner  Forrester's  1969  Christ- 
mas   card    has    somehow    found    its    way    into 


my  information  well,  and  it  contains  much 
news  of  all  the  Forrester  family  of  Alexandria, 
Va.  Mary  Lou  keeps  busy  managing  three 
youngsters,  searching  for  antiques,  heading 
the  local  Civic  Association,  plus  tripping  off 
to  Europe  in  '69.  Husband  Gene  is  still  at  the 
Pentagon  where  he  is  Executive  Officer  for 
the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  He  has  just 
been  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  and  ex- 
pects a  new  assignment  along  with  the  pro- 
motion. Son  Chip  is  now  16,  and  well-versed 
in  French  after  a  Classroom  Abroad  program 
last  summer  in  France.  Daughter  Pam  is  14, 
and   Lilabet  is  a   third   grader. 

Our  #1  class  producer,  Kay  Bryan  Edwards, 
reports  much  activity  among  her  flock  of  8 
youngsters!  Howard  and  Bryan  are  at  the  Un. 
of  Va.,  Kathleen  is  at  Kenyon  Colege  in  Ohio, 
John  is  at  Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute  in 
Greensboro,  and  the  four  youngest,  all  girls, 
are  at  a  new  private  school  in  Greensboro 
which  Kay  helped  to  start  and  with  which 
she  is  spending  much  of  her  time.  Kay  says 
that  her  life  "is  definitely  schizophrenic— teen- 
age confidante,  band-aid  dispenser,  modern- 
math   explainer,   and    peace-pusher." 

Polly  Plummer  Mackie,  Jack,  Alex,  and  Alli- 
son spent  three  glorious  weeks  abroad  last 
summer.  With  close  friends  and  children,  they 
shared  a  60  ft.  motor-sailer  with  a  built-in 
crew  of  five!  Polly  says  they  cruised  through 
the  Aegean  Islands  for  12  days,  plus  spend- 
ing four  days  in  Rome,  and  four  in  Athens.  It 
must  have  been  quite  a  jolt  to  come  back 
down    to    earth! 

And  also  from  Philadelphia  comes  word 
from  Ruthie  Garrett  Preucel  and  her  team. 
Young  Bob,  15,  is  swimming  for  Episcopal 
Academy,  as  is  brother  Bill,  13.  Ruthie,  Jr., 
is  at  the  Shipley  School  this  year,  in  the  same 
class  with  Allison  Mackie.  All  three  Preucels, 
plus  Mama  Ruth,  are  deeply  involved  in  piano 
lessons.  Sounds  like  Ruthie  is  taking  up  right 
where    she   left   off   at   SBC! 

Fritzie  Duncombe  Millard  and  Grant  report 
that  they  have  opened  up  an  antique  shop  in 
Essex,  Conn.,  and  are  enjoying  their  new 
business  venture.  Fritzie's  daughter,  Carter,  is 
married  to  a  Un.  of  Chicago  school-mate.  And 
young  Brooke  is  happily  situated  in  kinder- 
garten.  Grant  Jr.,    15,  is  at  South    Kent. 

1  had  wonderful  visits  this  fall  from  Mar- 
garet Towers  Talman  and  Carter  Van  Deventer 
Slatery.  They  were  in  Memphis  only  a  few 
weeks  apart,  both  thanks  to  husbands'  busi- 
ness. Ken  and  I  had  such  fun  at  lunch  with 
Margaret  and  husband,  Carter,  and  later  Mar- 
garet and  1  even  enjoyed  a  tennis  game  and 
lunch  with  Mimi  Semmes  Dann.  Carter  and 
Herbert  Slatery  were  here  for  the  Liberty 
Bowl  weekend,  but  we  managed  a  fun-filled 
evening  reunion.  Carter's  oldest  son,  Herbert, 
Jr.,  is  a  sophomore  this  year  at  the  Un.  of 
Va.,  and  her  other  two  boys,  Charles  and 
Hugh,  are  in  high  school  in  Knoxville.  The 
Clarks  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  Charles 
down  for  a  few  days  last  summer  as  Ken 
Ill's  houseguest.  The  two  boys  lived  on  the 
golf  course  from  early  morning  till  sunset, 
practicing    to    be    future    champs! 

Another  second-generation  friendship,  this 
time  in  the  tennis  field,  developed  last  sum- 
mer at  Camp  Sequoya  in  Va.  when  Margaret 
Towers  Talma n's  Nell  defeated  our  Ellen  in 
the  camp  tennis  tournament.  Our  boys  had 
gone  through  this  same  defeating  experience 
with  the  Slatery  boys  at  Mountain  Lake  Camp 
several  years  ago.  Just  wait,  we're  working 
on  five-year  old  Allison  now,  preparing  her 
for  future    competition! 

Margaret    Talman     reports     that     Ann     Lane 


Hereford's  husband,  Frank,  has  resigned  his 
job  as  Provost  of  the  Un.  of  Va.  to  return  to 
full-time  teaching  and  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity. And  Libby  Trueheart  Harris  is  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  United 
Givers'   Fund   in   Richmond. 

And  our  own  Clark  clan  continues  healthy 
and  happy.  The  oldest  two.  Ken  17,  and  Ellen 
16,  have  just  returned  from  a  week  of  skiing 
with  the  Young  Life  group  outside  of  Denver. 
They  have  become  addicted,  and  we  may  be 
forced  to  change  from  summer-time  vacationers 
in  the  sun  and  surf  to  winter-time  ski  bums! 
We  also  have  to  begin  doing  some  serious 
thinking  about  colleges  soon!  Ramsay,  14,  and 
Mark,  12,  are  still  content  with  basketball, 
and  Allison,  5,  has  been  "helping"  me  all 
day  with  these  notes  by  hanging  over  the 
typewriter  (even  punching  a  few  times!),  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  Santa  Claus  all  over  again 
through  your  Christmas  cards.  She's  now  deep 
in  Sesame  Street,  and  I  must  confess  to  taking 
a  few  peeks  myself  every  now  and  then!  You 
can   see   I've  progressed  a   long  way  since  SBC! 
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Anne  Joyce  Wyman   (Mrs.  Joseph  C),   136   East 

64th    Street    New    York,    N.Y.    10021 

Fund   Agent 

June     Arata     Pickett     (Mrs.     Robert     W.),     559 

Colonial    Ave.,    Westfield,    N.J.    07090 

Births 

Brooks     Elliott     Hamblett,    3rd     child     of    Mary 

Stagg,    and    Ken,    born    September   25,    1970 

7   lbs.   6   oz. 

Kay  Amsden  is  still  teaching  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  is  looking  forward  to  summer  and 
her  garden.  They  still  had  snow  up  there  as 
of  May  1st.  Last  year  she  took  a  trip  to  Texas 
in  August.  Donna  Anderson  Mullens  makes 
frequent  trips  to  Mexico  where  her  husband, 
David,  has  business  interests.  She  is  also  very 
active  with  the  Little  Theater.  June  Arata 
Pickett  and  Bob  had  their  share  of  sickness 
in  the  family  during  the  past  year.  I  hope  all 
goes  well  now.  June  would  love  to  receive 
checks  from  everyone  for  the  fund.  Our  class 
should   do   better. 

Nancy  Bomar  Andrews  and  David,  who 
practices  and  teaches  here  in  New  York,  have 
headed  west  and  north  to  our  ski  country  for 
conventions.  Ginny  Dunlap  Shelton  says  she 
keeps  busy  with  lots  of  car-pooling.  Her  three 
boys  go  to  three  different  schools.  She  and 
Tom  saw  Betsy  Lewis  and  Ken  Enney  before 
they  and  their  two  children  were  transferred 
from  Albany,  Georgia.  Polly  Sloan  and  Jim 
Shoemaker  live  a  couple  of  hours  away  and 
have  been  down  to  visit  a  couple  of  times — 
most  recently  for  the  steeple  chase.  Polly 
skis  and  rides.  Anne  Elliott  Caskie  loves  Rich- 
mond. She  too  is  determined  to  master  the 
art    of    skiing. 

Kim  Green  and  John  Stone  and  five  children 
ages  fifteen  to  one  went  to  Arizona  for  Christ- 
mas. Despite  the  bad  weather  they  had 
grand  dove  and  quail  hunting.  John  was  in 
South  Africa  last  June  and  Columbia  this 
March.  He  is  Assistant  Chief  Geologist  for 
Hanna  Corporation.  Another  traveling  member 
recently  was  Janet  Hamilburg  Churchill  and 
her  husband.  A  real  quickie!  Around  the 
world  in  under  two  weeks.  They  bought  nine 
harness  horses  in  Australia  for  various  owners 
here  in  the  states.  I  read  of  their  purchases 
here  in  the  New  York  papers.  Janet  is  still 
raising   and    showing    Labrador    Retrievers. 
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I'm  sorry  that  we  can't  buy  Eleanor  Hirsch 
Baer's  enamel  work  here  in  New  York  any 
more  but  America  House  has  gone  out  of 
business.  Her  work  however  has  been  in 
three  juried  craft  shows  around  the  country 
this  past  winter — and  she  hopes  that  it  wilt 
continue  to  be  accepted.  Ginny  Hudson  is  an- 
other skier,  enjoying  weekends  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Last  summer  she  spent  some  time  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Lynne  Kerwin  Byron 
supplied  me  with  addresses  of  two  "lost" 
members,  but  no  news.  Mary  Kimball  Grier 
and  family  are  becoming  nautical  with  their 
newly  purchased  sailboat  which  will  sleep 
their  family  of  five.  They'll  use  it  on  a  Ken- 
tucky lake.  Her  New  England  husband  misses 
the    sea    shore. 

Mary  Littlejohn  Bever  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  English  at  Auburn.  She  has  had  some 
of  her  poems  published.  Margaret  Long 
Parker  was  chairman  of  the  Junior  League 
Charity  Ball  of  Austin  in  1971.  She  and  her 
husband,  Charles  had  a  nice  vacation  in  San 
Juan  in  February.  M.  A.  Mellon  Root  and 
John  say  that  everthing  is  moving  steadily 
along — no  exciting  news.  Actually,  that  seemed 
to  be  the  general  tone  of  most  of  the  notes  I 
received.    Just  routine  days,  weeks  and  months. 

Caroline  Miller  Ewing  plays  lots  of  golf  in 
the  summer.  She  is  a  member  of  a  bridge 
club  and  plays  once  a  week.  When  she  can 
get  away  in  the  winter  she  goes  to  Del  ray. 
Cinnie  Moorhead  McNair  reports  that  her  life 
is  remaining  at  a  status-quo.  She,  Norm,  and 
their  three  boys  16,  14  and  12  still  get  to 
Maine  in  the  summer.  I  hear  often  from  Nan 
O'Keefe.  She  is  the  best  letter  writer.  She  was 
in  England  and  Ireland  last  September  and 
had  a  magnificent  time.  She  is  still  in  Hous- 
ton, but  has  a  new  apartment.  I  hope  we'll 
see  her  up  here  this  summer  or  fall  for  a  visit. 
Another  skier  is  Jane  Perry  Liles.  She  and 
George  went  about  every  other  weekend  this 
winter  to  the  mountains  in  North  Carolina. 
They  saw  Polly  Sloan  Shoemaker  at  Buck 
Mountain  one  weekend.  They  also  visited  Joan 
Brophy  and  Tom  Tyree  a  year  ago  up  in 
Alexandria. 

Gloria  Rawls  Askew  also  is  busy  with  the 
usual  chauffeuring  and  volunteer  work.  Her 
girls  now  15  and  10  swam  regularly  all  winter 
long  in  a  heated  outdoor  pool.  The  advantage 
of  living  in  the  south.  We  have  yet  to  have 
spring  up  here  in  New  York.  As  you  read  in 
the  beginning  Mary  Stagg  Hamblett  is  the 
proud  mother  of  her  second  son  born  last 
fall.  She  and  Ken  were  planning  to  have  a 
spring    trip    to    Bermuda. 

Kirk  Tucker  Clarkson  saw  Martha  Black 
Gordon  at  last  year's  Junior  League  Annual 
conference  in  Boca  Raton.  Kirk  is  the  president 
of  the  Norfolk  League  and  Martha  was  the 
delegate  from  Mexico  City.  On  another  Junior 
League  jaunt  Kirk  had  dinner  with  Liz  Ray 
and  Ptnkney  Herbert  in  Charlotte.  Last  August 
Kirk  and  Jack  spent  a  long  weekend  with 
Betty  Behlen  and  Sam  Strother  at  Camp  Green- 
brier in  West  Virginia.  She  said  that  they 
really  had  fun.  She  also  wrote  that  Polly 
Sloan  Shoemaker  broke  her  knee  skiing  in 
January  and  then  while  she  was  laid  up, 
husband  Jim  took  the  oldest  boys  skiing  and 
he  broke  his  ankle.  1  hope  the  Shoemakers 
are   all    back    in   one   piece    now. 

I  caught  up  with  Sa Hie  Wemple  VanRees  in 
Holland  after  my  skiing  in  Switzerland  and 
had  a  long  telephone  conversation  with  her. 
She  is  fine,  speaks  Dutch  fluently  and  lives  in 
a  small  attractive  town,  Loren,  wilh  her  two 
children,    a    girl    and    a     boy.     She     has     made 


many  trips  back  to  the  states  over  the  past 
seventeen  years,  and  may  come  again  this 
summer. 

Nancy  McDonald  visited  Eleanor  Johnson 
Ashby  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  She  is 
still  working  as  an  assistant  to  the  president 
of  a  New  York  bank.  Eleanor  has  chaired 
the  new  Information  Referal  and  Volunteer 
Project  funded  by  O.E.O.,  the  Junior  League, 
and  Community  Planning  Council.  She  and 
her    husband    went    to    Mexico    before    Easter. 

Jane  Yoe  and  Warner  Wood  are  fine.  They 
spent  Easter  in  Williamsburg.  Now  they  are 
thinking  of  going  to  London  in  June  for  the 
British  Antiques  Fair.  They  went  last  year — 
then  Jane  went  to  Greece  on  an  Archeological 
tour  in  August  and  September  and  recently 
this  spring  was  in  San  Francisco  and  Colorado. 
Two  days  after  that  trip  she  hosted  a  S.B.C. 
alumnae  meeting  of  fifty.  I  had  a  Christmas 
card  from  Joan  Brophy  and  Tom  Tyree — a 
picture  of  their  four  very  handsome  sons.  They 
are  still  in  Alexandria.  Flo  Pye  Apy  sent  me 
a  picture  postal  of  Chet  at  the  helm  of  a 
boat — but  no   other   news. 

Now  to  us,  The  Wymans.  Joseph  and  I 
still  seem  to  keep  the  same  schedule.  Last  fall 
he  had  to  go  to  London  and  Paris  for  business 
so  Anneke  and  I  went  to  Holland  to  visit  his 
family.  Then  this  winter  we  again  skted  in 
Davos  where  we  had  a  little  more  sun  than 
last  year.  And  then  a  weekend  in  Holland 
to  see  his  family.  Now  we  are  racing  back 
and  forth  between  the  seashore  and  the  city 
and  hopefully  come  June  I'll  be  in  the  country 
for  the  summer  with  no  volunteer  work,  or 
charity  functions  etc. — just  tennis,  swimming 
and    my    vegetable    garden. 

Now,  please  send  me  news  anytime.  I'll 
save  it  carefully  until  next  April.  Also,  if 
anyone  ever  is  in  New  York  please  call.  Let 
me    hear    from    you! 
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Secretary 

Judith      Greer      Schulz      (Mrs.      Stephen)      3810 
Meredith    Dr.,    Fairfax,    Virginia    22030 
Fund   Agent 

Kay  Prothro  Yeager  (Mrs.   Frank  J.)  2111    Avon- 
dale,    Wichita    Falls,   Texas   76308 
Marriages 

Lucy      Canary      Ringle      and      Randolph      W. 
Church,    Jr.,    July   4,    1970. 
Births 

To  Margaret  Storey  Abernathy,  a  daughter, 
Winifred    Storey,    April    1,    1970. 

To  Louise  Cobb  Boggs,  a  daughter,  Alice 
Harrison,    May    10,    1970. 

To  Judith  Rohrer  Davis,  a  son,  Timothy 
Rohrer,  June   3,    1970. 

To  Ann  Hammond  Dure,  a  son,  Preston 
Kendrick,   April    12,    1970. 

To  Willia  Fales  Eckerberg,  a  son,  Christo- 
pher,   January,    1  971 . 

To  Janna  Staley  Fitzgerald,  a  son,  Staley 
Scott,   June    14,    1970. 

The  year  of  the  10th.  Excuse  the  stale  news 
this  issue — those  lucky  enough  to  get  back 
for  reunion  are  pretty  well  up  on  children's 
names  and  husbands'  jobs— just  wish  al!  of  us 
could  have  made  it  to  SB  for  the  occasion.  I 
just  had  to  get  back  and  relive  one  of  those 
lovely  May  afternoons  in  the  dell  with  a 
blanket  and  good  book!  The  dells  are  slightly 
encroached  upon,  what  with  new  buildings 
galore,  but  SB  still  has  that  serenity  I  can't 
seem  to  find  in  these  days  of  perpetual 
motion. 

Had      an      interesting      letter     from      Marilyn 


Dreesman  Chuang,  who  is  leading  quite  the 
glamorous  life  in  Hong-Kong— one  of  three 
SBC  alumnae  there  along  with  Min  Kwan  and 
Katy  MacDonald,  both  of  the  class  of  '60. 
Marilyn  and  her  husband  Jack  travel  through- 
out the  Far  East  and  she  gets  to  the  States 
twice  a  year.  She  has  just  completed  a  crash 
course  in  Cantonese  and  is  excited  about 
racing  season,  with  her  Australian-bred  horses. 
Marilyn  had  hoped  to  meet  Jane  Garst  Lewis 
for  lunch  in  Toyko  soon,  but  I've  just  learned 
that  Jane  and  Don  have  moved  to  Portugal, 
where  Jane  teaches  night  courses  for  Berlitz 
and    keeps   their   three   children   in   tow. 

I  enjoyed  seeing  Mary  Denny  Scott  Reid 
and  Bagley  on  a  recent  visit  to  Washington. 
With  the  three  boys  now  in  school  Mary  Denny 
conducts  a  weekly  walking  tour  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  and  devotes  time  to 
Virginia's  Stratford  Hall  and  the  Big  Sisters, 
Inc.  I  also  saw  Rue  Wallace  Judd,  who  lived 
in  Arlington  and  keeps  busy  with  two  little 
girls  and   with   SB's  alumnae  group. 

Polly  Chapman  Herring  runs  Houston's 
"Herring  Zoo"  (Lucy,  7;  Fredliet,  6;  and  Hilary, 
1),  reads  spicy  books,  and  is  planning  a  trip 
to  London  in  May  with  husbqnd  Fred.  Also  in 
Texas  is  Jill  Crawford  McLaughlin,  whose  hus- 
band Mac  is  a  food  broker  in  the  institutional 
line.  Daughter  Heather  (6)  is  in  the  1st  form 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall,   her  mother's  alma   mater. 

Motherhood  has  induced  Ann  Hammond 
Dure's  retirement  as  publications  editor  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  but  she  still  man- 
ages some  free-lance  writing.  Margaret  Storey 
Abernathy  writes  of  a  big  year,  with  the  birth 
of  a  sister  for  Andrew  IV  (5)  and  Andy's 
move   to  his  own   office   in   internal   medicine. 

Tita  Hatcher  has  treated  herself  to  a  sab- 
batical after  6V2  years  of  teaching.  A  three 
weeks'  course  in  pottery  at  the  Penland  School 
of  Crafts  and  she  was  "hooked" — is  now  do- 
ing   further    study    in    crafts. 

Wood  side,  Calif.,  is  home  for  Claiborne 
Smith  Jones,  whose  husband  heads  Robert 
Trent  Jones,  Inc.,  in  Palo  Alto,  a  golf  course 
designing  firm.  Two  sons,  Trent  (4)  and 
David  (1),  plus  Junior  Jeague  work  keep 
Claiborne  active.  In  New  Orleans,  Lou  Chap* 
man  Hoffman  keeps  busy  with  young  Donald 
while    husband    Don    practices    admiralty    law. 

Bee  Newman  Thayer  remains  a  faithful  con- 
tributor to  the  news — she  and  Brad  have  three 
children  and  live  in  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Be- 
sides making  yearly  trips  to  Virginia,  she  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  New  Yorkers  and  many 
others   in    the   class. 

Keep  writing!  If  we  missed  you  in  May,  see 
you    at   the    15th. 
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Secretary 

Dryden    Childs    Everett    (Mrs.    Morris,    Jr.)    2340 

Tudor   Dr.,   Cleveland    Heights,   Ohio   441 06 

Fund   Agent 

Laura    Haskell    Phinizy    (Mrs.    Stewart,    III)    756 

Tripps    Court,    Augusta,    Georgia    30904 

Marriages 

Ellie  Crockett  Cole  to  W.  Lee  Jeffers,  November 

28,    1970. 

Births 

Susan    McMillan    Athey    to    George   and    Betty 
Boswell    Athey,    Oct.    10,    '70. 

Darcy    Shelton    Christhilf    to    Stu    and    Sherry 
Bradford    Christhilf,    April    13,    '70. 

Edwin     I.     Hatch,     III,     to     Edwin    and     Trudy 
Dowd   Hatch,  July  7,   70. 

John    Hayes    Batson    to    Neal    and    Jean    Flan- 
agan   Bat  son,   Jan.    28,    '71. 

Christina    Clark    Luther    to    Steve    and    Libba 
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Hanger    Luther,    Aug.     11,    70. 

Catherine  Ann  Thurlow  to  Steve  and  Chris 
Kilcullen    Thurlow,    March    9,    '71. 

John  Early  McDonald,  III,  to  John  and 
Mary   K.   Lee   McDonald,   Nov.   27,   71. 

Kristina  duPont  Reynolds  to  Brad  and  Lynn 
Morgan    Reynolds,    Oct.    4,    '70. 

Richard  Beverly  Raney,  III,  to  Bev  and  Mibs 
Sebring    Raney,   Dec.   22,  '70. 

Elizabeth  Wyatt  Lutsk  to  Bruce  and  Barney 
Walker   Lutsk,   May   2,   70. 

Marshall  Carney  Taylor,  Jr.,  to  Marshall  and 
Kathleen    Watson   Taylor,   March    10,    70. 

Cynthia  Ellen  Maclvor  to  John  and  Juliet 
Young   Maclvor,  June   27,   70. 

With  a  delightful  stack  of  answers  to  the 
December  newsletter  at  hand,  let's  plunge 
right    in! 

Betty  Boswell  Athey  reports  that  her  hus- 
band George  has  had  his  dissertation  ap- 
proved and  now  has  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology. 
He  will  spend  one  half  his  time  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  rest  doing 
therapy  at  the  University  Student  Health 
Center.  Betty  went  back  to  work  part-time  in 
January  at  Partlow,  the  state  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  where  she  had  worked 
for  two  years  as  a  master's  level  psychologist 
before    Susan    was    born. 

There  is  one  correction  to  be  made  concern- 
ing Barbara  Youmans  Beck;  apparently  she 
has  not,  as  stated,  received  her  Ph.D.,  but 
having  passed  her  oral  examination  for  it  a 
year  ago,  was  doing  research  for  her  disserta- 
tion   when    heard    from    last. 

Alice  Virginia  Dodd  is  working  toward  com- 
pleting the  requirements  for  an  M.A.T.  in 
French  from  the  University  of  Louisville.  In 
addition  she  is  a  part-time  reference  librarian 
in  the  University  library  and  a  student  teacher 
in  an  inner-city  school.  Combining  business 
with  pleasure,  she  spent  last  summer  studying 
French  at  I'Universite  de  Nuechatel  in  the 
western    part    of    Switzerland. 

Back  at  the  books,  too,  is  Pryor  Hale,  after 
an  impressive-sounding  stint  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  she  "was  Director  of  Federal  Re- 
lations for  a  professional  organization,  the 
Association  for  Educational  Communications 
and  Technology."  Here  is  her  letter  showing 
that  she  really  knows  her  business  .  .  .  it's  so 
full  of  facts  that  it  really  couldn't  be  ab- 
stracted. "My  job  was  to  coordinate  all  con- 
tact between  the  Association  and  Congress,  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  various  departments, 
H.E.W.,  Interior,  Justice,  etc.  .  .  .  this  meant 
testifying  before  senate  and  house  Committees 
on  education  legislation,  drafting  some  legisla- 
tion, organizing  legislative  workshops  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  about  six  mil- 
lion other  things."  She  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in 
December.  In  January  she  moved  back  to 
Charlottesville  and  is  now  trying  to  complete 
40  hours  of  graduate  study  in  educational 
psychology  and  communications  in  12  months. 
When  that  is  over,  Pryor  hopes  to  go  back 
to  her  old  job  and  go  to  law  school  part-time 
as  well. 

Two  Baltimoreans  answered  the  newsletter: 
Sally  Beer  Murray  has  "filled  an  educational 
gap"  by  taking  up  sailing.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Bill  escape  their  apartment  during  the 
summer  as  often  as  possible  and  repair  to  a 
cottage  in  Harwood,  Md.  Sherry  Bradford 
Christhilf  is  educating  herself,  too,  with  a  silk 
screen  course  at  the  Maryland  Art  Institute. 
She  and  Stu,  who  is  an  institutional  broker 
for  Francis  I.  Dupont-Glore  Forgan,  enjoy  ski- 
ing when  not  riding  the  stock  market  roller- 
coaster. 

Another    broker's    wife    (Lee    is    vice-president 


and  resident  manager  of  Boettcher  and  Co., 
investments,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado),  is 
Ellie  Crockett  Jeffers.  She  did  get  to  Ireland 
for  "a  fabulous  seven  weeks"  in  the  summer, 
then  went  to  Rhode  Island  with  Nicky  Batter- 
son  Hall  and  family  for  the  America's  Cup 
Trials. 

Lyn  Graham  is  no  longer  "lost".  She's  hap- 
pily ensconced  as  the  executive  secretary  for 
the  manager  of  the  Dorado  Beach  Hotel  in 
Puerto  Rico.  She's  being  trained  for  program- 
ming "our  EECOTEL  computer  .  .  .  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  front  office  accounting  systems," 
and  feels  happy  to  be  "on  an  island  .  .  . 
missing  differences  in  climate  and  seasons" 
when  she  hears  Bea  Totten  Britton  expound 
on  the  horrors  of  cold  spells  in  Mass.  Lyn 
lived  with  Brookie  Patterson  Mahlstedt's  family 
for  a  while  and  expects  to  see  Brookie  when 
her  husband  goes  off  for  a  cruise  with  Uncle 
Sam.  Brookie  writes  that  she  and  Paul,  who 
is  now  on  an  oiler  with  the  Navy,  are  work- 
ing their  way  north  from  Charleston  to  Nor- 
folk and  would  "love  to  see  any  65ers  who 
pass   this   way." 

In  Norfolk  when  last  heard  from  was  Kath- 
leen Watson  Taylor,  no  longer  a  social  worker, 
now  a  happy  wife  and  mother  to  year-old 
Carney.  Husband  Marshall  is  almost  through 
his  year  of  internship  at  Norfolk  General 
Hospital,  waiting  to  hear  whether  summer  will 
bring  the  Army  or  a  residency.  Trudy  Dowd 
Hatch,  with  husband  Edwin  in  his  third  year 
of  residency  (going  into  pediatric  surgery),  is 
in  Denver  until  July.  They  find  the  skiing  and 
camping    out   there    a    lot   of  fun. 

From  the  really  deep  South  writes  Alice 
Perry.  She's  digging  into  life  literally;  when 
not  "making  hotdogs"  in  the  family  business, 
she's  farming  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Palochic 
Valley,  northeast  of  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala. She's  been  planting  corn  and  rice  but 
hopes  eventually  to  turn  it  over  completely  to 
cattle.  She  was  hoping  that  the  International 
Department  of  Rutgers  University  would  be 
making  some  experiments  on  soil  and  crops 
there  ...  so  that  she'd  have  their  help  in  addi- 
tion   to    her    basic    SBC    biology! 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  writes  an  alum 
with  an  M.A.  in  fine  arts,  Magdalena  Salvesen. 
After  SBC  she  spent  a  year  at  St.  Andrews, 
two  at  Courtland  Institute  in  London,  and  two 
months  wandering  in  the  middle  East.  She's 
now  "Art  Assistant"  with  the  Scottish  Arts 
Council  and  helps  organize  exhibitions  all 
around    Scotland. 

Not  too  far  away  is  Mibs  Sebring  Raney, 
looking  forward  to  thawing  out  soon  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  since  only  a  few  months  are  left 
for  them  in  Germany  before  Bev  becomes  a 
fellow  in  pediatric  hematology  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Having  survived  a  hectic  Christmas 
which  brought  a  second  child,  Mibs  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  Alison  Flynn  Ringdal  at 
the   end   of  Jan. 

Caroline  Richardson  Cutler  said  her  letter 
was  "hasty"  because  her  6'  AVi"  (!)  husband 
Tom  was  "demanding  Waldorf-Astoria  style 
service"  while  recuperating  from  hepatitis. 
Hasty  or  not,  it  was  fascinating  to  hear  about 
her  three  years  in  Nairobi.  "Tom  has  been 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  as  Assistant  to  the 
Representative  for  East  Africa  .  .  .  and  has  been 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  Foundation's 
programs  in  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and 
Tanzania.  So  we've  been  in  a  position  to  do 
a  lot  of  travelling,  meet  fascinating  people 
(such  as  Richard  Leakey,  for  whom  I  worked 
for  a  year),  make  friends  from  all  over  the 
globe,  go  on  safaris  to  see  the  unbelievably 
beautiful  wildlife  out  here,  and  in  Nairobi  it- 
self, live  a   plush    little   life   in   a   climate  that  is 


like  eternal  summertime.  Small  wonder  we  hate 
to  leave.  But  Tom  wants  to  go  back  to  school 
(Columbia)  to  get  an  M.B.A.  in  international 
business,  so  in  May  we're  heading  for  the 
jungles  of  New  York  City."  Interestingly 
enough,  Caroline  found  that  the  wife  of  the 
U.  S.  Ambassador  out  there  is  also  a  Sweet 
Briar   graduate! 

Back  in  this  hemisphere  again  we  find  that 
Libba  Hanger  Luther  has  moved  again.  Having 
spent  eight  months  in  Bogota,  "just  long 
enough  to  have  a  baby  and  come  back  again" 
to  Honduras,  she  and  Steve  are  now  in  San 
Pedro  Su!a,  Honduras,  where  he  is  the  as- 
sistant to  the  manager.  They'd  love  to  have 
any    65ers    touring    Central    America    drop    in. 

Leaving  the  world  travellers,  we're  back  in 
the  United  States  where  California  claims  some 
classmates.  In  Carlsbad  is  Traylor  Rucker  who 
says  "the  weather's  great  for  tennis  and  the 
beach."  She's  doing  a  lot  of  travelling  in  the 
West.  In  Palo  Alto,  Carol  Ann  Reifsnyder 
Rhoads  sees  Susie  Strong  McDonald  and  her 
family  occasionally;  Carol's  hucband  Bob  com- 
pleted his  Ph.D.  in  September  and  is  now  do- 
ing  a   post-doctorate   at   Stanford    University. 

Speaking  of  McDonalds,  Mary  K.  Lee  Mc- 
Donald is  really  busy  in  Richmond.  In  the  time 
her  new  son  leaves  her,  she's  still  selling  Real 
Estate,  but  her  biggest  outside  project  is  her 
Junior  League  work  with  the  Children's  Mus- 
eum, begun  three  years  ago.  She  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  weekend  programs  and  work- 
shops, and  finds  it  very  rewarding  work... 
says   the    children    are    so    responsive. 

Also  in  Virginia,  though  at  Woodbridge,  is 
Juliet  Young  Mclvor,  busy  with  a  large  new 
house  and  new  daughter;  elder  daughter 
Tracey  is  a  big  help  now.  Her  husband  John 
is  senior  Systems  Representative  for  Honey- 
well and  will  be  making  the  long  commute  to 
Bethesda,  Md.  for  a  few  years  until  the  new 
offices  are  built  at  Tyson's  Corner,  nearer 
their   new    home. 

An  ex-Virginian  turned  New  Yorker  is  Chris 
Kilcullen  Thurlow  who  explains  that  Steve  is 
in  the  stock  market  and  she  is  with  Harper's 
Bazaar...  or  was    until    their   family   enlarged. 

Alice  Harrison  Schmitt  writes  from  her  new 
house  in  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.  that  they're 
finally  getting  settled  enough  for  her  to  take 
up  needlepoint.  Also  settling  down  to  house- 
wifery is  Foy  Roberson  Cooley  who  is  enjoy- 
ing its  creative  and  relaxed  pace  as  compared 
with   her  life  on  Wall   Street. 

Nearby  in  Hartford,  Conn,  is  Barney  Walker 
Lutsk  who  has  found  her  Southern  blood  a 
little  thin  for  a  Connecticut  winter.  [Her  new 
address  is  117  Loomis  Drive,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  06107],  she  lives  near  Toni  Thomas 
Britton  and  Skip.  Barney's  husband  Bruce 
finished  his  doctorate  at  Duke  in  June  and 
now  is  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Hartford.  Toni 
has  illuminated  Barney's  remarks  by  adding 
that  they  have  a  wonderful  sitter  arrange- 
ment; since  Barney  has  no  washing  machine 
and  Toni  hates  to  take  son  "Tom  out  in  this 
record-breaking  New  England  winter, .  .  .  Barn- 
ey and  her  little  girl  Wyatt  come  to  my  house 
and  do  three  loads  of  wash  while  I  dash  out 
to  the  grocery  store."  They  little  dreamed  in 
their  days  at  House  Three  that  they'd  be  doing 
that. 

Maine  claims  Sara  lyn  McAfee  Smith,  but 
probably  not  for  long  since  Hamp  finishes  his 
Air  Force  committment  in  August.  They  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  graduate  school  for  him 
in    Colorado,    according    to    her   last    note. 

Katie  Wood  Clarke  and  Katie  Weinrich  van 
Geel  are  now  New  Eng  landers  also.  Katie 
Clarke   is    now   thawing    out   from    her   years   in 
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Alaska  in  Whitinsville,  Mass.  where  she's 
ecstatic  over  modern  conveniences,  grocery 
stores,  and  nearness  to  doctors.  Her  husband, 
Dick,  is  now  the  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  The  other  men  in  her  life,  Douglas,  4, 
will  enter  kindergarten  in  the  fall  and  Chris- 
topher, 2,  will  go  to  p re-kindergarten  school 
in  Whitinsville.  Katie  went  on  the  SBC  tour 
of  Europe  in  April  and  I  hope  we'll  hear  from 
her  and  other  travellers  what  happened.  Katie 
van  Geel  is  busy  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
she  is  in  charge  of  Harvard's  Geological 
Science  Library,  and  Tyll  is  finishing  up  an 
Ed.D.  in  education  administration  at  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Katie  sounds 
"liberated"  but  still  attends  a  weekly  women's 
liberation  collective,  takes  Scottish  dancing 
and  folk  dancing,  and  attends  lectures,  movies, 
and  plays  in  the  area.  In  their  f ree(?)  time 
they  escape  to  Maine  for  hiking  and  camping. 
Moving  down  the  coast  we  come  to  New 
York.  In  Schenectady  we  find  Nancy  Moss 
McDaniel  who  moved  East  from  Indiana  in 
December.  Her  husband  Bill  is  in  advertising 
for  General  Electric  which  is  headquartered  in 
New  York.  While  in  Indiana  Nancy  worked 
for  10  months  as  an  interviewer  for  the 
Indiana  State  Employment  Services,  but  now 
enjoys  being  a  housewife,  particularly  since 
they  live  in  the  Stockade  area  of  Schenectady, 
the  location  of  the  original  17th  century  settle- 
ment. Most  of  the  houses  are  18th  or  19th 
century,  "a  very  comfortable  atmosphere  for 
a  Virginian,"  she  writes,  "though  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  ground  in  a  winter  which  has 
brought    94    inches    of    snow." 


In  New  York  City,  Wiggie  McGregor  Leon  is 
still  buying  non-leather  handbags  for  Lord  and 
Taylor  and  skiing  with  her  husband  Bill  in 
spare  minutes.  He  is  "now  the  controller  and 
chief  financial  officer  for  'The  Learning  Child/ 
educational  concern  for  kids."  Earlier  this 
year  The  New  York  Times  included  Wiggie  in 
an  article  on  youthful  "full-fledged  buyer(s) 
for  ...  prestigious  store(s)."  They  credited  "tall, 
blonde    Olivia"    with    a    Southern    drawl! 

South  of  N.  Y.  we  find  our  next  alums  in 
North  Carolina.  Jane  Moore  Stubbs  and  her 
mother  had  planned  on  going  on  the  SBC 
tour  of  Europe  but  had  to  cancel  at  the  last 
minute.  Betsy  Knode  Campbell  and  her  mother 
went  along.  Betsy's  enjoying  life  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  living  out  in  the  country  on  a 
farm  "with  dogs,  horses,  and  kids."  She's 
dying  to  get  in  touch  with  any  other  SBC 
ladies  In  the  area.  Jane  writes  from  New  Bern, 
N.  C.  that  Buzzy  finished  his  clerkship  with 
Judge  Larkins  last  May  and  is  now  in  private 
practice.  They  are  near  the  beach  and  have 
had  a  visit  from  Whitney  Jester  since 
move. 

Natalie  Lemmon  Parker's  Christmas 
read  like  a  soap  opera.  Her  move 
Raleigh  to  Charlotte  was  fraught  with  snags 
including  a  trip  to  the  hospital  after  baby 
Josh  arrived,  a  move  into  a  two- room  apart- 
ment one  week  later  because  their  new  house 
wasn't  finished,  a  stay  with  in-laws  (same 
reason),  and  finally  a  move  into  their  unfinish- 
ed house  on  October  3.  All  seems  quiet  now 
and  Natalie  seems  delighted  to  have  Joe  off 
the    road    at    last.    She    has    found    that    Lanie 
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Horton  Snook  takes  her  daughter  to  the  same 
nursery    school    Natalie    uses   for    Karen,   4. 

Atlanta's  population  climbed  upward  in 
January.  Jean  Flanagan  Batson  and  Neal  pro- 
duced a  son  and  now  they  have  a  full  house 
with  their  Golden  Retriever  puppy  (girl).  Ap- 
parently Atlanta  claims  quite  a  few  65ers 
since  Jean  reports  seeing  Elvira  McMillan  Tate, 
Carole  Dudley  (going  to  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity and  teaching  there),  and  Aline  Rex 
Calhoun.  Aline's  husband  Lawson  is  now  in 
Real    Estate    in    Atlanta    with    Dean    Sp ratlin. 

A  very  happy  letter  came  from  Connie 
Triplette  Barker  in  New  Orleans.  She  brought 
us  up  to  date  saying  she'd  finished  law  school 
at  Ole  Miss  in  '67  and  is  now  teaching  busi- 
ness law  part  time.  Her  husband,  R.  William 
Barker  is  completing  the  third  year  of  his 
ear- nose-throat  residency  at  Ochsners.  They 
bought  "the  most  beautiful  house  in  the 
world"  two  years  ago  and  are  having  a  ball 
furnishing  it,  but  their  best  news  is  that  they 
plan  to  adopt  "Bill,  junior"  in  August.  They 
have  invited  any  Sweet  Brtarites  in  the  area 
to    come   and    see   them. 

From  the  Midwest,  Topeka,  Kan.,  comes  word 
that  Scribble  Scribner  Euston  is  now  an  art 
connoisseur.  Greg  is  inventory  manager  for  a 
"beautiful  $15  million  store;  when  he  is 
through  setting  it  up  we  will  be  gone  (about 
Sept.)."  Son  Gus  is  in  pre-school  so  Scribble 
has  become  a  docent  at  the  University  gallery. 
Since  Greg  is  on  the  program  and  visiting 
artist  committees  they  often  have  fascinating 
dinner  guests.  They've  become  collectors  and 
Scribbie    writes    "we    need    to    move    frequently 
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Gilbert  Currie    (Dorothy  Austin  '24) 

Marion  Tibbits  '16 

October  12,  1969 

Harrison  Wood  (Frances  Raiff  '20) 

February  7,  1969 

John  Vanderley   (Shirley  Zick  '58) 

June  24,  1970 

Walter  M.  Boothby  (Catharine  Burns  '15) 

August  4,  1970 

J.  Whitman  Joslin,  Jr.    (Josephine  Murray  '11) 

July  3,  1970 

David  E.  Toomey   (Julia  Harris  '33) 

September  1970 

Dorothy  Beam  '63 

Murray  Smith   (Katharine  McClay  AC) 

December  18,  1969 

Florence  Carey   (Florence  Doyle  AC) 

Lloyd  R.  Hershberger    (Harriett  Williams  '30) 

July  17,  1970 

Hubert  H.  Burke  (Theodosia  Clark  AC) 

Dorette  Oettinger    AC 

John  W.  Crisler   (Halle  Moore  '21) 

July  16,  1970 

Roger  L.  Nowland    (Rosaline  Schladermundt  '21) 

July  1970 

May  I.  Paris  '37 

July  18,  1970 

James  N.  Elliott,  Jr.   (Lloyd  Lanier  '38) 

October  1970 

A.  E.  Fleming  (Anna  Eve  '25) 

Mary  A.  Scherr  '25 

December  23,  1969 

Hester  C.  England   '35 

N.  A.  Chrisman    (Lorraine  Bowles  '22) 

November  1,  1970 


Mrs.  James  J.  Ravenel   (Dorothy  Wallace  AC) 

July  3,  1970 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Briganti   (Margaret  Leet  '27) 

December  10,  1970 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hagood   (Antoinette  Camp  '16) 

December  29,  1970 
Mrs.  Marion  D.  Avery  (Marion  Dailey  '41) 

January  2,  1970 
Mrs.  William  Fletcher    (Clare  Erck  '15) 

October  4,  1970 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Thigpen,  Jr.  (Nancy  Stack  '33) 

August  22,  1970 
Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Coghill   (Bobbie  Lee  Estill  '48) 

December  21,  1970 
Mrs.  John  Henry  Troup  (Gretchen  Geib  '35) 

February  4,  1971 
Mrs.  W.  H.  D.  Grant  (Evelyn  Redfield  '20) 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Macneil    (Allen  Bagby  '41) 

March  14,  1971 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Carroll    (Helen  Case  '22) 

January  26,  1970 
Mrs.  Howard  Luckhardt  (Jean  Altschul  '49) 

April  7,  1971 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Cotter  (Mary  Helen  Howell  '33) 
Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Schiebel   (Barbara  Fish  '38) 

February  28,  1971 
Mrs.  Lucile  W.  McGehee   (Lucile  Warwick  '21) 
Mrs.  Bruce  Frost   (Eleanor  Clark  '30) 

April  4,   1971 
Miss  Mildred  Harris  SP 

May  1971 
Mrs.  Warren  Clute,  Jr.    (Elizabeth  Johnston  '35) 

May  12,  1971 


to    increase    wall    space!" 

Also  from  the  Midwest,  or  Western  New 
England,  as  some  Ohioians  call  it,  .  .  .  Gay 
Plowden  Freeman  has  moved  to  Canton,  Ohio 
after  four  years  in  San  Francisco,  a  great 
adjustment,  particularly  to  the  wind  and  cold. 
Jeff  is  working  for  Diebold  there  but  they 
expect  to  be  sent  to  the  New  York  area  in 
about  a  year.  My  own  news  is  of  a  move  to 
be  made  as  soon  as  our  present  home  is  sold. 
Then  our  address  will  be  2222  Delamere  Dr., 
Cleve.  Hgts.,  O.  44106.  It  would  be  great 
fun  to  take  breaks  from  painting  or  papering 
to  read  letters  from  classmates  there,  and 
since  I'd  like  to  get  a  newsletter  out  around 
Nov.  1,  please  keep  those  cards  and  letters 
coming! 

A  last  note,  and  a  sad  one  ...  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  class,  I'd  like  to  express  sympathy 
to  Marianne  Micros  Kapetanios  who  lost  her 
husband  in  an  automobile  accident  just  be- 
fore   Christmas. 


6455    Overlook    Dr.,    Alexandria, 


Secretary 

Sue    Scanlan 
Va.  22312 
Fund    Agent 

Ann    Arnspiger,    1101    Collier    Road,    N.W.,    Apt. 

N-6,   Atlanta,   Ga.   30318 

Engagements 

Ann    Austin    Arnspiger    to    Kent    Canipe. 

Marriages 

Bev    Bassett   to   William    Kimmel 

Sue    Bissell    to    Loren    Wood 

Mary    Chestnutt    to    Michael    Flint 

Judy   Daniels  to   Robert  Adams,  Jr. 

Cathy    Hall    to    Edward    H.    Stopher 

Kay    Hutton    to    Robert    B.    Eadie 

Jane    llling  worth    to    Richard    Pierce 

Peggy    McLean    to    James    Domble 

Beth    Maunsell    to    Michael    L    Hughes 

Dina    Moser   to    Brian    McGuinn 

Carol    Norman   to   Alan    Fontenot 

Lisa   Smith   to  Trude  C.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Trudy    Stephenson    to    Jonathan    L.    Willes 

Kathy   Trimble   to    Kim    Ladowig 

Nancy    Wendling    to    Thomas    Carl    Peacock 

Births 

Alisa    Melanie    Attie,    to    Maurice    and    Barbara 

Kent    Attie,    born    13    January    1971. 
Kimberly    Ann    Bristol,    to    Roger    and    Rosemary 

Warner    Bristol. 
Jack     Marshall     Miller,     to     Dusty     and     Kathy 

Montz    Miller,    born    5    April    1971. 
Alison  Warren   Bachman   Coffey,  to   Shelby  and 

Mary    Lee   Bell   Coffey,   born    on   31    December 

1970. 

One  somehow  finds  it  difficult  to  be  rele- 
vant while  sorting  through  Christmas  card 
gossip  in  April.  Especially  since  this  Yuletide 
news  won't  wend  its  way  into  your  mailboxes 
until  August.  I  remember  shrieking  about 
"communication  gaps"  during  my  residence 
at  Sweet  Briar,  never  dreaming  I'd  become  a 
perpetrator  of  one  in  my  declining  years.  So 
.  .  .  my  abject  apologies  to  the  '69  offspring 
whose  recent  births  are  announced  above — 
by  now,  they  can  probably  read  the  magazine 
themselves. 

As  I  am  now  permanently  ensconced  in  the 
D.C.  area,  I  will  give  precedence  to  our  home- 
town entourage.  If  you're  looking  for  the 
best  home-cooked  cuisine  this  side  of  the 
Refec's  "Cheese  Betty",  let  me  recommend  the 
Donald  &  Pierro  Establishment  on  the  edge  of 
Georgetown.  For  the  price  of  one  measly 
parking     ticket,     Linda     and     Darleen     provided 


spareribs  and  cherry  pie  that  one  could  write 
poetry  about!  And  then  you  can  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  drooling  over  their  gorge- 
ous slides  from  last  summer's  jaunt  to  Ger- 
many. Darlene  is  skinny  as  a  rail,  with  a 
short,  shingled  haircut  and  about  25  square 
feet  of  bruises  from  her  latest  attempts  at 
skiing.  Donald  is  freelancing  for  a  photogra- 
phy studio  in  Virginia  (she  covers  weddings, 
for  all  you  matrimonially-minded  maidens!) 
and  is  working  toward  a  green  belt  (Gokkqu — 
for  the  initiated)  in  karati.  The  two  of  them 
had  just  returned  from  a  gala  week  of  skiing 
in  Salt  Lake  City  with  former  SBC'ers  Nancy 
Wise   and    Linda    Rittenhouse. 

Had  a  conversation  with  Martha  Brewer 
awhile  back.  Turns  out  she  is  with  the  food 
stamps  program  in  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and  had  a  small  if  unknowing  hand  in  denying 
my  application  for  stamps  when  I  was  a 
poverty-stricken  Tulane  grad  student.  She,  too, 
was  into  karati  but  is  now  planning  a  return 
to  academia  for  a  Masters  in  Philosophy  at 
either    UVa    or    the    University    of    Georgia. 

Ronde  Kneip  is  vacating  her  job  at  National 
Geographic— maybe  some  of  you  saw  her  name 
on  the  credits  for  the  Geographic's  TV  specials 
on  Ethiopia  and  Mongolia.  Anyway,  she's 
London-bound  with  no  real  job  plans  in  mind 
and  an  Oxford/Cambridge  romantic  interest 
in  the  offing.  Ronde  did  manage  another 
all-expense  paid  trip  to  California  before  re- 
tiring the  magazine  scene  and  visited  Rick 
and  Peggy  Davis  Mildner  while  there.  The 
Mildners  will  soon  depart  the  sunny  West 
Coast  for  equally  sunny  Spain  and  a  two-year 
Navy    hitch.     O    these    hardship    tours    .    .    . 

Sylvia  Wederath  received  her  MA  from 
Georgetown  U.  in  English,  is  working  part 
time  at  HEW  and  considering  law  school. 
A  recent  conversation  with  Kathy  Kibbee  re- 
vealed that  she  is  leaving  her  job  with  the 
International  Police  or  rather  they  are  leaving 
her— for  offices  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.— and  she 
is  seeking  employment  at  "Environmetrics,"  an 
urban  planning  computer  center.  Katinka  re- 
ports that  Elizabeth  Wyatt  will  finish  that 
second  Masters  in  June  and  then  plans  to  take 
MORE  courses  this  summer.  She's  really  taken 
to  Boston  and  finds  time  for  yoga,  bicycling, 
modern  dance,  and  tea  groups  while  gathering 
in  those  degrees.  Marcy  Bernbaum  will  be 
transferring  from  Illinois  to  GW  University  in 
Washington  with  a  nice  fellowship.  And  Pam 
Sinex  is  still  with  the  Navy,  now  on  the 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Council    there. 

Pam  Noyes  has  a  new  car,  a  new  found 
interest  in  Rugby,  and  some  exciting  plans  for 
a  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  April.  Melissa  Grif- 
fith (sharing  aforementioned  rugby  interest) 
is  in  the  process  of  restoring  a  two-way  house 
on    the    Shenandoah    River. 

Chris  Riehl  Simonsen  has  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania into  a  new  home  in  Fairfax,  Va., 
where  two  year  old  son  Scott  keeps  her  busy. 
Mike  and  Mary  Chesnutt  Flint  appeared  out 
of  the  blue  on  moving  day  and  cheerfully 
joined  in  the  project.  The  Flints  (he,  formerly 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland)  are  now  living  and 
working    in    Toronto,    Canada. 

I  spoke  with  Mary  Lee  Bell  Coffey,  now  the 
proud  mother  of  a  baby  girl,  Alison,  born 
last  New  Year's  Eve.  Mary  Lee  worked  with 
Nadar's  Raiders  last  summer  and  fall,  and  is 
now  Sweet  Briar's  D.C.  liaison  for  all  ecology 
efforts.  Husband  Shelby  has  done  some  great 
pieces  for  the  Washington  Post  magazine, 
"Potomac". 

Nancy  Trotter  had  a  few  exciting  tidbits  to 
offer.      She     wrecked     her     car     in     the     Senate 


Office  parking  lot  (she  works  for  Howard 
Baker  of  Tenn.  and  met  head-on  with  a  girl 
from  another  Senatorial  staff— probably  some 
short-sighted  Democrat!)  Trotter  has  also  met 
an  interesting  tennis  player  from  Chicago  and 
is  planning  a  three-week  European  excursion 
next  summer — to  meet  Marney  Milan  who 
should  already  be  on  the  Continent.  Also  on 
Capitol  Hill:  Louise  Willet,  for  J.  S.  Cooper  of 
Ky.;  and  Gail  Hemstreet  Fell  working  for  Herb 
Klein. 

Ann  Briber,  who  works  for  American  Express 
in  D.C,  not  Western  Union  as  I  reported 
earlier,  was  just  back  from  a  Florida  vacation 
to  visit  Jan  Hudson  Friemeyer  and  a  NYC  trip 
with  Lynn  Pearson  (still  shaking  them  up  at 
the  National  Gallery).  Snick  and  Shoe  stayed 
with  Jean  Rushin  and  had  lots  to  report  about 
the  Fat  City  Class's  activities  in  the  Fun  City. 
Elizabeth  Lewis  had  a  fabulous  job  with 
Woman's  Lib  and  from  what  I  understand, 
an  equally  fabulous  b.f.,  John.  Ginny  Stan- 
ford Perdue  is  still  thrilled  with  big  city  living 
— despite  those  down  home  grits  and  cheese 
she  serves  visiting  classmates.  She  and  John 
are  in  the  midst  of  building  a  harpsicord  in 
their  one-bedroom  apartment  and  our  old 
Class  President  can  really  wield  a  mean  elec- 
tric drill.  Dean  and  Frere  Murchison  Gornto 
are  forsaking  the  concrete  island  for  the  green 
grass  of  the  south,  where  daughter  Catherine 
can  learn  to  "walk  in  beauty".  Before  leaving, 
Frere  kept  busy  typing  for  a  French  gourmet 
recipe    book:    grits    a    la    francaise? 

While  in  the  north,  we  should  cover  a  few 
more  class  news  items.  Giana  de  Paul  is  now 
teaching  French  in  a  private  high  school  in 
NYC  at  least  for  another  year  and  then  she 
plans  to  "bum  around  for  a  year  with  a 
recommendation  in  (her)  pocket — just  in  case." 
Bryan  Alphin  Bente  and  husband  Paul  are 
both  working  on  Ph.D.'s  at  Cornell  in  Chem- 
istry. Bryan  writes  she  has  temporarily  given 
up  the  theatre  to  prevent  flunking  out.  Bill 
and  Bev  Bassett  Kimmel  are  living  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  while  Bill  works  in  NYC  and  Bev  seeks 
employment.  Kathy  Trimble  Ladowig  is  in 
Boston  where  husband  Kim  attends  law  school. 
(I  had  that  last  bit  by  way  of  Mimi  Lane 
Hamilton  who  ran  into  Kathy  in  front  of  an 
ice    cream    parlor    in    Boston.) 

Mabry  Chambliss  Swanson  will  graduate 
from  Swathmore  in  June,  hoping  to  start  work 
on  her  Masters  in  Classics  while  husband 
David  starts  law  school.  Sue  Roessel  will 
receive  her  MA  from  Syracuse  in  June  and 
plans  to  teach  in  the  Philadelphia  area  next 
year.  Other  "Brotherly  Love"  residents:  Brian 
and  Dina  Moser  McGuinn,  although  they're 
deserting  the  East  Coast  for  "two  glorious 
years  in  California".  Barb  Duffield  is  still  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  is  considering  MTA  study  for 
teaching    next   fall. 

Moving  down  south,  we  have  those  SBC'ers 
who  are  moving  back  north:  Keithley  Rose 
Ewell  and  husband  Tony  are  moving  from 
Richmond  back  to  NYC.  He's  now  with  a 
British  sugar  firm  and  there  are  chances  for 
a  transfer  to  London.  Keithley  writes  that  In 
a  moment  of  "drunken  stupor"  last  year  she 
volunteered  to  sell  SBC  bulbs  and  she  won  the 
Richmond  Alumnae  Club's  prize  for  the  biggest 
sales!  And  here's  an  even  more  impressive 
item:  Mrs.  Ewell's  grandmother-in-law  is  from 
Sweet  Briar's  first  graduating  class  of  1910. 
She's  81,  still  travels  to  the  Patch  for  meetings 
and  has  been  decorated  on  many  occasions 
by    President    Pannell. 

Diane  DeLong  Fitzpatrick  will  be  leaving 
Charlottesville    for    D.C.    sometime    this    summer 
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as  John  is  graduating  from  UVa.  law  and 
will  be  working  as  a  clerk  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims.  Diane  has  done  some  free-lance 
art  work  in  C'ville— even  taken  on  the  SBC 
Alum  Magazine  as  Design  Editor.  She  had 
her  fill  of  the  editorial   branch   back  at  Sweets. 

On  UVa  Medical  Center  stationery  comes  a 
letter  from  Ann  Tremain  Lee.  Tree  is  still 
reception  i  sting  at  the  doc's  office  as  Saint 
finishes  his  third  year  of  med  school.  She 
has  also  been  our  Class  Alumnae  Representa- 
tive on  the  Exec  Council  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Also  in  C'ville,  Courtney  Cash,  now  studying 
guidance  counseling  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
cation.  She'll  be  through  her  thesis  this 
summer  and  is  working  at  Howard  Johnson's 
in  her  free  time  and  "busy  maintaining  her 
playgirl  image."  Bonnie  Greenspan  Merriman 
is  working  for  a  local  lawyer  as  husband 
Jim  begins  his  first  year  of  law  school  after 
two  years  in  the  service.  Ann  Wilson  lives  in 
Charlottesville  and  trains  horses  in  Gordons- 
ville. 

Michael  Nexson  loves  her  work  as  a  pro- 
grammer in  Richmond,  even  worked  Sundays, 
but  found  time  to  become  engaged  to  a 
MCV  graduate.  Anyone  who  read  the  last 
Alum  magazine  would  know  that  Carolyn 
Jones  is  now  back  in  Fredericksburg  from 
Baltimore,  teaching  kindergarten  with  a  little 
music    on    the    side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Thomas  Cox  are  currently 
considering  a  move  back  across  the  mountains 
to  Sweet  Briar.  Tommy  has  a  job  with  a 
Lynchburg  law  firm  and  Ginny  Kay  is  pre- 
paring for  her  third  year  in  the  Admissions 
Office.  Our  career  girl  has  even  rationalized 
housework  as  one  of  those  "good  for  your 
character  deals  that  make  you  strong  and 
tolerant  and  sympathetic  and  humble."  Her 
last  letter  told  of  plans  for  a  substitute  honey- 
moon (her  first  was  only  two  days  in  Myrtle 
Beach)  in  St.  Thomas  staying  with  an  old  and 
infamous  Phi  Kap  fraternity  brother  of  Tom- 
my's. 

There  seems  to  be  a  whole  cluster  of  Navy 
wives  in  the  Norfolk/Va.  Beach  area.  Mimi 
Lane  Hamilton  wrote  me  a  three-part  epic 
(mainly  because  the  first  two  parts  were  re- 
turned to  her  marked  ADDRESSEE  ABSCOND- 
ED from  Tulane)  about  all  the  classmates  she 
had  run  across  and  the  glory  of  married  life. 
The  Hamiltons  are  godparents  to  Kimberly  Ann 
Bristol,  daughter  of  Roger  and  Rosemary 
Warner  Bristol  of  Athens,  Ga.— also  Navy 
people.  Mimi  reports  that  Gene  Anderson 
Pratt  is  headed  back  to  the  States  after  her 
years  in  Panama  City  but  that  husband  Lowell 
might  have  another  tour  in  Vietnam  coming 
up.  Other  Norfolk  encounters:  with  Sally 
Gibson  Tully  who  was  moving  to  the  area  as 
husband  Larry  finished  law  school  and  started 
Navy  duty;  with  Betsy  West  Dripps  and  her 
darling    baby    son,    Wes,    the    "littlest    Dripp." 

Received  a  Christmas  card  from  Nance  Leach 
Hoder.  Her  husband  Jay  is  an  officer  on  an 
LSD— that's  Landing  Ship  Dock  for  the  uniniti- 
ated. The  Hoders  are  hoping  to  be  out  of  the 
Navy  in  time  for  Jay  to  start  Wharton  Busi- 
ness School  next  fall.  Nance  "finally"  got  her 
degree  and  is  looking  for  a  job  teaching  11th 
or    12th   grade    English. 

Joan  Horowitz  is  in  her  last  year  of  grad 
school  at  UNC  working  toward  an  MA  in 
Communications  and  is  engaged  to  "someone 
from    home." 

From    Winston -Salem,    comes    news    of    Gary 


and  Carol  Moseley  Tash.  Gary  is  finishing  his 
last  year  of  law  school  at  Wake  Forest  and 
they've  moved  into  a  plush  new  townhouse 
since  he'll  be  working  for  a  local  law  firm 
after  graduation.  Carol  is  working  for  Wacho- 
via Bank — a  real  cultural  adjustment  for  an 
art  major.  The  Tashes  visited  Dick  and  Sally 
Boucher  Hovermale  at  Shenandoah  Farms,  Va., 
last  summer.  Sally  is  teaching  Va.  History 
again  with  a  little  real  estate  on  the  side  and 
planning  to  break  ground  this  spring  for  a 
new  home.  Carol  also  reports  that  Alice 
Powers  Hudson  was  in  Winston  until  husband 
Howard  finished  law  school  and  entered  the 
Air    Force. 

Atlanta:  Carolyn  Mapp  is  Personnel  Admin- 
istrator and  Budget  Coordinator  for  Georgia 
Bank  Americard.  Hay  den  Ridley,  after  grad- 
uating from  UNC,  went  to  the  NY  School  of 
Interior  Design  and  is  now  working  in  an 
Atlanta  fabric  house.  She  shares  an  apartment 
with  former  SBC'er  Wendy  Jones.  Midge 
Yearly,  home  from  a  huge  and  enviable  trip 
abroad  with  her  sister  Dorsey,  is  also  in  town 
seeking     employment. 

Maria  Ward  is  working  toward  an  MA 
in  math  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
on  a  fellowship  and  teaching  a  class  of  fresh- 
man as  well.  She  reports  that  Peggy  McLean 
Domble  is  living  in  Carlsboro,  S.C.,  while  hus- 
band   Jimmy    finishes    his    law    degree. 

Jane  Merriam,  still  at  HUD  in  D.C.,  supplied 
all  the  details  of  Nancy  Wendling  Peacock's 
gala  wedding  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.  Of  course 
the  three-way  hour-long  phone  conversation  I 
had  with  the  bride  and  another  bridesmaid. 
Win  Waterman  Lundy  also  helped.  Nanner  is 
now  living  in  Alabama — another  military  wife, 
complete  with  Masters  in  History  and  probably 
the  best  sales  clerk  the  Anniston  J.  C.  Penny's 
ever  had.  Win  enjoyed  her  "fling"  away  from 
her  new  dish  waster  and  stove  in  Bettendorf, 
Iowa — Xmas  gifts  from  David  who  must  under- 
stand about  that  strengthening/humbling 
aspect   of   housework! 

Had  a  long  letter  from  Less  Guthrie  Ethridge, 
catching  me  up  on  all  the  events  since  her 
graduation  from  UNC  and  marriage  to  her 
sister's  high  school  teacher.  She  and  Ed  have 
been  living  in  Nashville,  he  as  the  Tenn/Ky 
representative  for  McGraw-Hill  films  and  she 
working  at  a  local  TV  station.  They  are  cur- 
rently planning  a  move  to  Chicago  as  Ed  is 
being  transferred  northward.  Less  reports  that 
she  had  a  phone  call  from  Kiki  Stoddard  who 
is  living  in  NYC  and  flying  for  Pan  Am.  Also 
thru  Less:  Lin  Rick  graduated  from  Cornell 
and  was  looking  for  work  in  New  York.  Kay 
Hutton  Eadie  and  husband  Bob  are  in  Nash- 
ville. Kay  is  working  for  the  Tennessee  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  and  is  a 
part  time  grad  student  in  Special  Education  at 
Peabody;  Bob  is  a  Vanderbilt  law  student. 
Alex  and  Mary  Nelson  Wade  are  also  Nash- 
ville residents:  She  working  in  the  Vandy 
Library  and  Alex  in  his  father's  insurance 
company. 

In  Florida,  we  have  Steve  and  Esther  Michel 
Helm.  Steve  is  in  flight  school  at  Pensacola 
and  Es  has  substituted  six  times  and  is  in- 
volved in  ceramics,  crocheting  and  guitar. 
Which  reminds  me  that  there  is  a  rumor  afoot 
that  another  Sweet  Tone,  Josie  Winn,  is 
signing  in  a  coffee  house  somewhere.  Verifi- 
cation? Jane  Banks  wrote  from  Coconut  Grove, 
Fla.,  that  she  has  finally  recovered  from  her 
hepatitis  and  is  flying  with  Delta  Airlines- 
first  flights.  Another  Christmas  message  from 
ran    into    Franny    Bonney     '68    on    one    of    her 


Jan  Holt  who  transferred  from  SBC  to  SMU 
her  Junior  year.  Since  graduation,  she's  been 
traveling  around  Europe  and  the  U.S.  and  is 
now   leading    "the   lazy    life   in    Ft.    Lauderdale." 

Across  to  New  Orleans,  we  find  Lynn 
Pottharst  MacMillan  who  is  running  her  French 
Quarter  Shop,  "Collage,"  while  Rich  attends 
Tulane  Law  School.  They  managed  to  "get 
away  from  it  all"  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  a  little  skiing  in  Aspen.  I  checked 
in  during  my  Mardi  Gras  sojourn  to  N.O.,  but 
no    MacMillans   were    minding    the    store. 

While  cruising  thru  Dallas,  you  might  find 
none  other  than  J.  P.  Powell  up  on  the  road- 
side billboards  advertising  Bank  Americard. 
She's  on  TV  as  well.  Adele  Perry  Hart  is 
working  in  a  special  program  called  WIN  at 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  helping 
to    get    welfare    recipients    into    jobs. 

In  the  midwest  Cathy  Hall  Stopher  is  teach- 
ing fifth  grade  in  a  rural  Kentucky  town  one- 
half  the  size  of  Amherst,  while  husband  Ed 
practices  law.  Paula  Dickey  Murphy  has  moved 
back  to  Texarkana  with  her  folks  while  Randy 
is    stationed    in    the    South    Pacific. 

Betsy  Blackwell  Laundon  and  Walt  are  hop- 
ing to  move  from  the  Chicago  area  in  late 
summer.  Walt,  who  was  wounded  in  Vietnam 
last  September,  has  been  receiving  treatment 
at  Great  Lakes  Hospital,  but  he  is  looking 
forward  to  an  assignment  in  the  Army  some- 
where  in    the   U.S. 

Out  on  the  west  coast  we  find  Lisa  Smith 
Taylor  who  was  married  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
in  September  and  is  now  settling  in  Los 
Angeles,  her  husband's  home  town.  Also  a 
note  from  Carol  Osborn  who  left  SBC  after 
our  frosh  year.  She  graduated  from  Pitzer 
College  in  Feb.  '70  and  lived  in  London  for 
awhile.  She  is  now  continuing  her  music 
studies  at  the  Scripps  College  (Claremont, 
Calif.)    opera    workshop. 

A  last  minute  bulletin  from  Wyoming,  Pa.: 
Montz  is  a  mother.  Mrs.  Edward  Miller  pro- 
duced a  son  and  heir,  Jack  Marshall  Miller, 
on  5  April,  just  in  time  for  my  deadline.  Dusty 
is  now  a  claim's  adjustor  for  a  local  insurance 
company  and  they  have  moved  into  a  new 
house  to   celebrate   the   new   arrival. 

Around  the  world:  Pam  Tipton  is  working 
on  her  Ph.D.  in  History  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Barbara  Kent  Attie 
now  has  a  daughter,  Alisa  Melanie,  born  13 
January,  in  Call,  Columbia.  Barb's  previous 
complaints  about  filling  the  empty  hours  have 
suddenly     been     silenced. 

I  had  a  fascinating  letter  from  Joan  Adri- 
ance  who  is  now  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
teaching  modern  math  in  Tiaong,  Quezon,  in 
the  Philippines.  I  wish  there  were  room  to 
reprint  the  entire  letter  telling  of  the  frustrat- 
ing, rewarding  and  enlightening  experiences 
she  had  encountered  since  her  training  began 
in  Hawaii  in  October.  She  lives  with  a  promi- 
nent dentist  and  his  wife  and  is  becoming  "an 
excellent  scrubwoman  (no  machines,  all  by 
hand),  cook  (no  recipes,  limited  food,  few 
spices),  seamstress  (no  clothing  stores,  only 
material  bought  from  the  local  market),  and 
watergirl  (pump  from  fresh  water  well  in  the 
backyard). 

Those  of  you  who  have  just  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  how  good  you  really  have  it 
could  write  Joan:  Peace  Corps  Volunteer, 
Tiaong,    Quezon    E-340,    Philippines. 

And  if  you  guys  realize  how  bad  I  have 
tt,  picking  up  all  this  info,  you'd  write  me 
too.  Look  for  something  sometime  after 
Thanksgiving.     If    you    all    communicate. 
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Tentative  Schedule 


Tuesday,  October  12  Alumnae  Association  Executive  Board  Meeting 


Wednesday,  October  13 
9  a.m.  -  12  noon 
12:40  p.m. 
1:30-3  p.m. 
3  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 
4:00  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 
5:30  p.m.  -  6:45  p.m. 
7  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 
8:15  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  lh. 

9  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

10:30-10:45  a.m. 

10:45-12:15 
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o  you  know  that  Sweet  Briar's 
Associate  Director  of  Development, 
Frederic  W.  Schneider,  is  a  volun- 
teer fireman?  That  Lawrence  K. 
Noriega,  Instructor  in  English,  is  a 
member  of  the  Amherst  County  Res- 
cue Squad?  That  John  Osinga,  Man- 
ager of  the  Sweet  Briar  Farm,  is  a 
Deacon  in  the  Amherst  Presbyterian 
Church?  That  Miss  Sarah  Ramage  is 
the  administrator  of  the  Amherst 
County  Negro   Scholarship   Fund? 

Town  and  Gown  is  indeed  the  story 
of  people — Amherst  citizens,  Sweet 
Briar  students,  faculty  and  staff  and 
their  husbands  and  wives.  The  story 
begins  in  1906  and  goes  right  on 
through  1971,  all  the  while  showing 
that  between  the  Campus  and  the 
Town  there  exists  a  basic  good  will 
and  esteem. 

"Sweet  Briar  College,"  reports  the 
Alumnae  Magazine  of  November, 
1965,  "has  been  a  part  of  the  Amherst 
community  since  the  day  its  doors 
were  first  opened.  Alumnae  remember 
that  Amherst  County  Day,  begun  in 
1922,  is  the  time  when  students  are 
reminded  of  their  place  in  the  county. 


But  Amherst  County  Day  is  only  one 
event  in  a  series  of  endeavors  that 
have  brought  the  College  and  the 
County  closer  over  the  years.  Sweet 
Briar  College  has  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  Amherst 
County  through  special  projects  and 
annual  events,  through  the  use  of  the 
plant  and  through  sharing  of  the 
academic  facilities,  through  interest 
and  energies  of  faculty  and  staff  and 
through  planned  work  by  students. 

"Not  that  the  relationship  of  cam- 
pus and  County  has  always  been 
rosy.  Indeed,  authorities  from  Am- 
herst County  resisted  the  founding  of 
the  school  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  release  from  taxation  nearly 
6,000  acres  of  county  land  .  .  .  Over 
the  years  Amherst  County  has  had 
reason  to  rejoice  that  the  authorities 
did  not  prevail.  With  an  annual 
budget  of  $2,400,000  this  year  (1965), 
the  College  is  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers (around  365,  nearly  70  of 
whom  are  faculty  members)  in  the 
County.  More  than  160  Amherst 
County  girls  have  attended  Sweet 
Briar  ...  By   an    early    decision    of 


the  Board  of  Overseers,  qualified  girls 
from  the  County  have  not  had  to  pay 
tuition  to  go  to  Sweet  Briar.  .  .  . 

"There  are  those  at  the  College"  who 
feel  that  the  faculty  and  staff  isolate 
themselves  from  the  larger  commun- 
ity. One  of  the  early  faculty  members 
who  did  not  so  isolate  herself  was 
Miss  Caroline  Sparrow,  Professor  of 
History.  Miss  Sparrow  went  out  into 
Amherst  County  full  of  concern  that 
there  was  no  public  health  facility 
there.  She  helped  to  found  the  Am- 
herst County  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion and  raised  money  at  the  College 
annually  to  pay  a  public  health  nurse 
who  taught  health  measures  and 
supervised  a  clinic  .  .  .  Later,  Miss 
Lucy  Crawford,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, who  never  believed  in  the  ivory 
tower  existence,  was  for  years  secre- 
tary for  the  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. Another  Sweet  Briar  faculty 
member  who  has  given  her  time  and 
inspiration  to  Amherst  County  is  Miss 
Ethel  Ramage,  who  has  since  the 
1940's  administered  a  scholarship 
fund  for  Negroes  in  Amherst  County, 
through  the  AAUW.  The  scholarship 


originated  in  1945,  when  Miss  Dee 
Long,  Professor  of  English,  instigated 
a  study  of  the  economic,  political,  ed- 
ucational and  religious  conditions  of 
the  Negro  in  Amherst  County. 
Through  this  Fund,  graduates  of 
Amherst  County  High  School  have 
attended  Virginia  State  colleges  and 
universities  and  have  become  teach- 
ers, clerks,  secretaries,  nurses,  and 
trained  farmers. 

"This  AAUW  scholarship  is  one  of 
several  such  endeavors  originated  at 
the  College.  Jovan  DeRocco,  who 
taught  art,  worked  through  a  Con- 
gregational Church  committee  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  for  Negro  teachers  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Lill,  retired  Director 
of  Admission,  taught  a  formerly  illit- 
erate Negro  woman  to  read  and 
write  and  has  financed  her  studies  at 
a  training  school  so  that  she  can 
teach  other  adults  to  read  and  write. 

"Perhaps  no  one  person  has  acted 
as  liaison  between  the  County  and 
College  so  much  as  Bertha  Pfister 
Wailes,  '17.  She  has  been  associated 
with  almost  every  improvement  in 
Amherst  County,  she  has  helped  to 
make  Sweet  Briar  increasingly  aware 
of  its  place  in  the  community.  'When- 
ever there  was  a  need,  we  always 
felt  we  could  go  to  Sweet  Briar,'  she 
said  this  fall  (1965),  when  she  is 
coming  out  of  retirement  to  be  Visit- 
ing Lecturer  in  Sociology.  'If  the  need 


were  legitimate  and  could  not  be  met 
any  other  way,  Sweet  Briar  would 
always  step  in.  Never  have  I  made  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  Sweet  Briar  for 
a  specific  need  that  Sweet  Briar  has 
not  answered.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  nursing  service  could 
have  existed  in  the  early  days  without 
Sweet  Briar.' 

"From  her  long  view  of  the  associ- 
ation of  the  County  and  the  College, 
Mrs.  Wailes  believes  that  one  of  Sweet 
Briar's  greatest  contributions  has  been 
to  work  and  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  pilot  projects,  which  could 
then  be  supported  entirely  by  the 
County.  The  Public  Health  Assoc, 
was  the  first  of  these.  The  most  recent 
is  the  library  in  Amherst  County,  for 
which  interested  citizens  of  the 
County  and  College  have  been  work- 
ing for  years. 

"Miss  Doris  Lomer,  first  Librarian 
of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library, 
was  so  eager  to  help  the  people  of 
Amherst  County  that,  as  no  library 
was  available,  she  took  boxes  of  books 
to  stores  and  schools,  where  they 
were  borrowed  and  returned  ...  In 
Amherst  the  leading  light  of  a  long- 
term  committee  to  form  a  library  was 
Mrs.  William  Smith,  whose  husband 
worked  for  the  Connie  M.  Guion 
Science  Building.  Miss  Tyler  Gem- 
mell,  who  succeeded  Miss  Lomer,  and 
her    assistant,    Miss    Lydia    Newland, 


Michela  English,  '71,  tutoring  one  of  her  Challenge  students. 


The  records  in  the  Court  House 
document    events    of    the    past    from 
1761    forward. 


founded  the  Village  Library  as  a  pre- 
liminary, to  demonstrate  the  need  in 
the  County  for  a  library. 

"They  set  up  a  card  catalog  system 
and  taught  volunteers  how  to  use  it. 
The  success  of  this  library  proved 
that  Amherst  could  support  a  County 
Demonstration  Library  .  .  .  Mrs.  John 
Matthew,  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
Junior  Year  in  France  Program,  or- 
ganized the  County  by  district  teams, 
contacted  all  the  County  organizations 
and  personally  raised  money  for  the 
library's  furniture.  Mr.  Hoilman  of 
Sweet  Briar  put  down  the  tile  floor, 
the  last  in  a  long  line  of  details  that 
transformed  the  old,  deserted  Am- 
herst Fire  Hall  into  the  Amherst 
County  Demonstration   Library." 


ACADA,  Scouts,  PTA 

A  C  A  D  A  stands  for  Amherst 
County  Area  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  group  of  18  representatives  of 
many  fields,  organized  in  1963  to 
develop  the  human  and  economic  re- 
sources of  the  County.  ACADA's  first 
president  was  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Col- 
lege treasurer  and  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Others  at  Sweet  Briar 
among  the  first  group  were  Mrs. 
Wailes,  head  of  the  health  committee, 
and  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  '26.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  everyone  else 
in  ACADA  was  prominent  in  some- 
thing, and  when  she  was  introduced 
at  the  first  meeting,  the  moderator 
said,  "And  we  wanted  a  citizen,  so 
we  chose  Mrs.  Gilchrist." 


Sweet  Briar  people  who  have 
served  as  presidents  of  the  Amherst 
PTA  have  been  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Hapala. 
Sweet  Briar  people  have  promoted 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Among 
leaders :  Mrs.  Carl  Bricken,  Mrs. 
John  Osinga,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gilchrist, 
who  has  served  on  the  Girl  Scout 
Skyline  Council.  From  1961-1963 
Camp  Gilchrist  operated  at  Sweet 
Briar,  and  members  of  the  College 
community  on  campus  for  the  sum- 
mer turned  out  as  counsellors. 


TOWN  &  GOWN,  '65-' 71 

Amherst:  A  Living  Community 
was  the  theme  of  the  1971  Amherst 
County  Day.  Its  committee  included 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Michael  Richards, 
Trish  Neale,  '72,  Ginger  Woodward, 
'73,  Bobo  Ryan,  '72,  and  Penny 
Thomas,  '72.  The  1971  celebration  in- 
cluded an  art  exhibit  by  students 
from  Amherst  County  High  School, 
a  conservation  film,  hayrides,  dog 
show,  children's  games,  lunch  at  Meta 
Glass,  booths  sponsored  by  the  Am- 
herst Jaycees,  by  two  Amherst 
churches  and  by  the  Student  Develop- 
ment Committee,  a  concert  by  the  Am- 
herst County  High  School  Band  and 
Glee  Club,  a  parade  of  Amherst 
County  Brownies  and  Girl  Scouts,  a 
jousting  tournament,  an  old-time 
square  dance,  and  a  welcome  by  Mr. 
Gorham  B.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Through  all  the  years,  Sweet  Briar 
students  have  been  an  impoi-tant  part 
of  Town  and  Gown.  Under  the 
YWCA  sponsorship,  students  have 
helped  at  the  Coolwell  School,  the 
Watts  School,  the  Home  for  the  In- 
digent Aged,  the  Lynchburg  Training 
School,  and  Ryan's  Nursing  Home  in 
Amherst;  the  Bum  Chums  have  work- 
ed at  the  Mountain  Mission;  students 
work  with  the  Amherst  Junior  Girl 
Scout  Troop  863.  Supervised  by  the 
College's  Education  Department,  stu- 
dents do  practice-teaching  in  the  Am- 
herst public  schools,  at  the  elementary 
and  high  school  levels.  The  College 
and  community  alike  have  benefited 
from  the  foreign-language  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  by  the  students 
returning  from  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  Program. 

Since  1965,  Sweet  Briar  students 
have  initiated  two  successful  Am- 
herst-Campus  projects:  the  weekly 
Story-Telling  Hour  at  the  Amherst 
County  Court  House  and  the  Chal- 
lenge Program,  a  social  service  pro- 
gram. 

Every  Saturday  morning  two  or 
three  Sweet  Briar  students   (assigned 


In  the  driver's  seat  in  the  Challenge  bus:  Rita  Anselmo,  '72.  With  back  to 
camera  is  Ginger  Woodivard,  '72,  daughter  of  Virginia  Vesey  Woodward,  '33. 
In  slacks  and  sweater:  Dotty  Courington,  '73.  Their  yoting  passengers : 
Carl  Thurman,  Juanita  Higginbotham,  Hazel  Wright,  and  Ray  Thurman.  . 


from  a  volunteer-list  of  35)  go  to  the 
Court  House,  read  stories  and  show 
filmstrips  to  five-to-seven  year  old 
children,  then  take  them  to  the  Am- 
herst Library  to  check  out  books.  The 
Story-Telling  Hour  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  YWCA  and  the  College  and 
Amherst  branches  of  the  AAUW. 
Byrd  Stone,  '56,  Instructor  in  Educa- 
tion, is  the  current  President  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  branch  of  AAUW,  and 
Byrd  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  this  reading  program  for 
Amherst  children. 

Challenge,  a  cooperative  endeavor 
between  Sweet  Briar  students  and  the 
Amherst  County  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  was  begun  by  students  in 
1969.  Some  40  members  of  Challenge 
work  as  case  aides  and  tutors,  assist 
families  with  problems  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing  and  home  management, 
and  provide  recreation  and  learning 
experiences  for  Amherst  children. 
Paul  H.  Cronin,  Lecturer  in  Sociol- 
ogy, is  faculty  adviser  to  Challenge. 
This  student-volunteer  program  for 
welfare  services  to  Amherst  County 
residents  (who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  receiving  public  assistance)  is 
conducted  with  the  supervision  and 
aid  of  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1970  the  County  Welfare  Board 
evaluated  the  Challenge  program  and 


voted  unanimously  to  continue  to  give 
it  full  support.  The  Director  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 
Washington  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cronin,  "It  is  our  hope  that  the 
program  will  be  copied  at  colleges  in 
other  rural  communities  where  social 
services  are  minimal." 

It  was  the  Public  Welfare  Founda- 
tion of  Washington,  D.C.,  that  pro- 
vided a  grant  to  purchase  an  eight- 
passenger  Ford  club  wagon  for  Chal- 
lenge. The  new  bus  takes  families  and 
individuals  to  health  clinics,  brings 
children  to  the  campus  for  tutoring 
and  recreation,  takes  Challenge  vol- 
unteers to  clients'  homes  and  schools. 

Another  and  important  joint  en- 
deavor between  Campus  and  Com- 
munity was  the  Amherst  County  En- 
vironmental Workshop  held  at  the 
Wailes  Center,  June,  1971.  The  work- 
shop was  attended  by  more  than  100 
local  residents  who  spent  the  day  in 
the  study  of  human  ecology — its  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Seaman,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
and  Mrs.  Ben  Wailes  moderated  and 
were  directors  of  the  Environmental 
Workshop:  the  Amherst  County 
chairman  of  the  workshop  was  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Feagans. 

From  1906 — when  Amherst  resi- 
dents feared  a  taxation  loss  with  the 


founding  of  Sweet  Briar — until  1971, 
when  Amherst  citizens  and  Sweet 
Briar  residents  joined  hands  in  En- 
vironmental study,  the  Town  and 
Gown  relationship  has  steadily  im- 
proved. It  remains  a  story  of  people, 
those  who  have  worked  not  only  for 
the  College  but  also  for  the  entire 
community.  And  at  this  moment  in 
late  summer  of  1971  we  continue  to 
find  Sweet  Briar  faculty  and  staff  de- 
voted to  the  Community. 

Among  them:  Peter  Daniel,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Amherst  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce .  .  .  Dr.  Carol  Rice,  Chairman 
of  the  Amherst  Health  &  Welfare 
Council,  succeeding  Anne  Pannell 
Taylor,  Jane  Belcher,  Bertha  Wailes 
.  .  .  Mrs.  R.  John  Matthew,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Amherst  County  Li- 
brary .  .  .  Lydia  Daniel  and  Bertha 
Wailes,  among  the  workers  trying  to 
raise  $50,000  toward  a  new  $150,000 
Amherst  library  building  .  .  .  Ger- 
trude Prior,  '29,  Chairman  of  the 
Women  of  the  Ascension  Episcopal 
Church,  succeeding  Lois  Ballenger 
.  .  .  Gert  Prior,  for  many  years  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Service  Com- 
mittee for  the  Red  Cross  .  .  . 

Lydia  Daniel  succeeding  Dorothy 
Bricken  as  Chairman  of  the  Blood- 
mobile  Program  .  .  .  Hebe  and  Rob- 
ert Cash  of  the  Dept.  Buildings  & 
Grounds,  officers  of  the  County  Rescue 
Squad  .  .  .  Elmo  Shanks,  College 
carpenter,  just  retired  as  Chief  of  the 
Volunteer  Amherst  Fire  Department 
.  .  .  Mr.  Matthew,  Lay  Reader,  Am- 
herst Episcopal  Church  .  .  .  Roff 
Sims,  Peter  Daniel,  John  Matthew, 
serving  on  the  Vestry  .  .  .  Gregory 
Armstrong,  substitute-minister,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  also  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  teacher  of  relig- 
ious courses  for  the  entire  commun- 
ity .  .  .  Adelaide  Hapala,  Govern- 
ment teacher  in  Amherst  High  School 
and  Senior  class  sponsor  .  .  .  Mrs. 
William  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  until  this 
spring  Director  of  Welfare  for  Am- 
herst County,  now  working  for  the 
Lynchburg  Welfare   Department. 

"Welfare"  appears  a  key  word  in 
the  campus-community  relationship 
because  the  word  means  in  one  sense 
"a  state  of  faring  well"  and  in  an- 
other sense  "an  organized  effort  to 
improve  living  conditions."  And  both 
meanings  well  describe  the  Town  and 
Gown  story. 

Certainly,  a  supreme  example  of 
welfare,  of  neighbor-caring-for-neigh- 
bor,  is  the  spontaneous  volunteer  ser- 
their  neighboring  communities  during 
vice  that  Sweet  Briar  people  gave  to 
the  Flood  of  Aug.  20,  1969,  "an  event 
many  of  us  will  never  forget,"  said 
Mary  Hughes  Blackwell,  Assistant  to 
the  Director  at  Alumnae  House.  Mrs. 


Blackwell,  R.N.,  worked  for  several 
days  at  the  emergency  center  which 
was  hastily  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross 
at  Amherst  Junior  High  School;  and 
she  went  to  Lovingston,  where  she 
helped  the  local  Public  Health  nurses 
give  tetanus  and  typhoid  shots  to 
victims  of  Virginia's  worst  disaster: 
"one  night  of  horror  brought  on  by 
a  world's  record  rainfall  (31  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  five  hours),"  and  Nel- 
son, Rockbridge  and  Amherst  Coun- 
ties suffered  devasting  damage  with 
the  dead  and  missing  numbering  in 
the  hundreds. 


To  the  disaster  area,  15  miles  north 
of  Sweet  Briar,  the  entire  College 
community  sent  help:  food,  clothing, 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
College  dairy,  and  the  College  faculty 
and  staff  who  gave  untold  hours  of 
volunteer  service. 

During  the  great  Flood  of  1969  it 
was  said,  "These  valleys  will  never 
be  the  same."  And  it  will  never  be 
the  same  for  people  who  lost  forever 
their  property  and  their  own  families. 
What  will  be  the  same,  what  will  con- 
tinue, will  be  the  esteem  and  good 
will  between  Campus  and  Community: 
a  compassion  and  caring  for  others. 


Alice  Fahs,  '73,  takes  one  of  the  Story  Hour  children  to  the  Amherst  Library. 


Amherst  County: 
A  workshop  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Change 


by  Catherine  C.  Seaman,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology 

The  beauty  and  serenity  of  Amherst 
County  and  surrounding'  area  never 
fail  to  impress  visitors  from  urban 
areas  accustomed  to  crowding,  speed, 
concrete  and  noise.  A  recent  visitor 
was  heard  to  z'emark  that  it  was  so 
good  to  back  home  where  the  hours 
were  120  minutes  long  and  nothing 
ever  changed.  Dominated  by  the  4000 
foot  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont,  and  the 
rural  scenes  of  grazing  cattle  and 
growing  crops,  central  Virginia  and 
Amherst  County  must  seem  to  the 
casual  observer  to  be  unchanging,  or 
at  the  most,  changing  very  little.  The 
appearance,  however,  belies  the  fact. 

Amherst  County,  like  other  rural 
areas  of  Virginia,  the  South,  and  the 
world,  is  undergoing  significant 
changes  in  the  social  structure 
brought  about  by  economic  shifts, 
demographic  and  ecological  changes, 
the  impact  of  legislation  and  mass 
media,  differentiation  of  the  occupa- 
tional structure,  and  increased  ease 
of  transportation,  communication,  and 
education.  Yet  there  is  also  a  con- 
tinuity with  the  past,  since  societies 
tend  to  change  through  their  existing 
institutions.  It  is  this  continuity  and 
change  that  make  Amherst  a  labora- 
tory both  for  the  citizens  of  the 
county  who  seek  to  understand  their 
own  social  milieu,  and  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  examining  how 
a  living  community  copes  with  the 
forces  which  loosen  or  destroy  old 
bonds,  reform  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments, and  place  persons  with 
agrarian  ideology  in  an  industrial 
world. 


THE  PEOPLE 

Three  disparate  groups  of  people 
settled  Amherst  County:  Indians 
whose  original  homeland  was  Asia, 
Europeans  primarily  from  the  British 
Isles  and  Germany,  and  blacks  from 
Africa.  The  Indians  were  soon  great- 
ly reduced  in  number  both  by  Indian 


warfare  and  by  invading  whites.  A 
number  of  Indian  descendents,  whose 
forefathers  formed  unions  with  both 
white  and  black  individuals,  comprise 
a  group  variously  known  as  the 
"Issues,"  the  "WINS,"  the  "Indians" 
and  the  "People."  These  families  and 
individuals  live  rather  uneasily  on 
the  margin  of  Amherst  social  struc- 
ture, neither  totally  excluded  from 
local  social  groups  nor  yet  integrated 
within  them.  Until  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  these  people  received 
their  education  at  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Mission  since  they  were  excluded 
from  white  schools  and  refused  to 
attend  black  ones.  Following  racial 
integration  of  the  county  public  school 
system,  the  youngsters  attended  Am- 
herst public  schools  and  some  have 
become  honor  students.  Research  is 
currently  under  way  by  active  and 
retired  professors  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
Sociology  Department  to  study 
changes  in  this  gi-oup  in  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  Europeans  arrived  in  the 
county  first  as  hunters  and  trappers, 
but  these  were  soon  followed  by  waves 
of  immigration  primarily  from  two 
sources:  Tidewater  planters  together 
with  small  farmers  from  eastern 
Virginia;  and  small,  independent 
farmers  of  German  and  Scotch-Irish 
orig'in  from  Pennsylvania  who  were 
traveling  southwest  via  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  These  two  waves  of  immi- 
grants, sometimes  called  the  Tucka- 
hoes  and  the  Cohees,  represented  two 
different  cultures  which  met  and 
amalgamated  in  the  counties  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Africans  ar- 
rived  with  the  planters  as  their 
slaves,  although  some  few  were  either 
free  or  run-away. 

Amherst  today  contains  a  total 
population  of  over  26,000  persons,  75 
per  cent  of  whom  are  white.  The  re- 
mainder are  black  for  the  most  part 
since  the  "Indians"  make  up  a  small 
and  undetermined  number.  The  pres- 
ent-day social  structure  is  dominated 
by  the  white  groups  who  hold  all 
political  positions  and  most  positions 
of  authority  in  the  county.  Many  old 
families,  both  black  and  white,  have 
built  up  social  bonds  of  trust  and 
confidence    between    their    races    over 


Catherine  H.  C.  Seaman,  Chairman 
of  Sxveet  Briar's  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  received 
her  B.S.  degree,  M.A.  degree,  and 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia.  In  July  of  this  year  she 
ivas  named  Chairman  of  the  Nelson 
County    School   Board.    Mrs.    Seaman 
and  her  husband  live   in  Faber,  Va., 
and  are  parents  of  four  children. 


years  of  interaction.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  among  the  older  age  groups 
of  whites  and  blacks,  especially  if 
the  whites  are  middle-class  or  above. 
These  bonds  are  nearly  non-existent 
between  blacks  and  poor  whites,  and 
are  of  a  changing  nature  among  the 
younger  age  groups  of  all  classes. 
Access  to  decision-making  for  blacks 
is  nearly  always  through  white 
friends,  although  this  is  not  exclusive 
to  the  blacks  alone,  as  poor  whites 
appear  to  be  equally  excluded  through 
indifference  or  apathy.  Forces  from 
outside  the  local  area  are  actively 
seeking  to  change  the  old  social 
structure.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  together  with  changing  economic 
opportunities,  present  problems  for 
the  local  populations  to  solve.  Con- 
flicts arise  as  old  institutions  his- 
torically derived  from  an  agricultural 


economy  confront  expectations  of  the 
greater  industrial  society.  The  dy- 
namic processes  which  arise  from 
these  conflicts  and  struggles  need  to 
be  studied  by  teachers,  students  and 
interested  persons  in  the  local  com- 
munity. Light  thrown  upon  such  be- 
havior in  a  small  social  system  could 
possibly  illuminate  similar  situations 
in  large  urban  areas  more  difficult  to 
study. 


SOCIAL  CLASSES 

People  of  Amherst  County  share 
with  Americans  in  general  the  ideal 
that  men  should  have  equal  opportun- 
ities. However,  like  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, Amherst  forms  social  classes 
whose  numbers  have  unequal  access 
to  power,  prestige,  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Investigations  of  homes  in  the 
Lynchburg  and  Amherst  County  area 
this  summer  disclosed  that  there  were 
persons  who  live  in  spacious  and 
beautiful  homes,  persons  who  live  in 
modest  yet  comfortable  homes,  and 
persons  who  live  in  homes  with  dirt 
floors.  (Researcher:  Kathleen  Burns, 
'71.)  While  the  kind  of  house  a  person 
occupies  is  some  indication  of  his 
social  class,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  indication.  Social  class  includes 
many  variables  such  as  occupation, 
wealth,  education,  and  religion,  fur- 
ther complicated  by  factors  such  as 
service  to  the  community,  old  family, 
personal  attributes,  and  way  of  life. 
Some  research  has  been  done  in  this 
area  in  Amherst,  enough  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  upper- 
class  in  Amherst  is  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Protestant,  but  more  re- 
search needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  relationships  among 
social  class,  social  networks,  and 
everyday  behavior.  For  example,  the 
mechanisms  by  which  persons  move 
downward  in  social  class  have  never 
been  clearly  understood,  although  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on 
the  movement  of  persons  from  a  lower 
social  class  to  a  higher  one. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Amherst  has  experienced  great 
changes  in  the  economic  area  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  During  this  time 
the  county  first  moved  away  from  a 
plantation  system  into  a  largely  sub- 
sistence economy  which  arose  from 
the  dilapidation  and  poverty  of  the 
post-Civil  War  era.  This  was  then 
superseded     in    part    by    commercial 
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Sweet  Briar  has  one  of  the  two  remaining  dairy  herds  in  Amherst  County. 


farming  and  agriculture  based  on  di- 
versified crops  such  as  tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  hay  and  later  on,  apple  and 
peach  orchards.  Agriculture  then  suf- 
fered a  decline  of  its  work  force.  In 
1950,  the  Civilian  Work  Force  of  Am- 
herst County  was  4,782  persons,  of 
which  1,514  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. By  1965  this  had  greatly 
changed,  and  in  a  work  force  of  6,102, 
only  649  persons  were  working  in 
agriculture,  a  decline  of  over  40  per 
cent.  (See  A  Manpower  Resources 
Report  of  Amherst  County,  Virginia, 
Virginia  Employment  Commission, 
Dec.  1969,  p.  2.) 

This  was  due  in  part  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  industrial  establish- 
ments and  government  employees  in 
the  county;  but  even  more  important, 
Amherst  had  become  economically  a 
part  of  the  Greater  Lynchburg  Met- 
ropolitan Area  whose  growing  in- 
dustries provided  employment  for 
many  county  residents.  For  example, 
in  1970,  county  residents  comprised 
25  per  cent  of  the  working  force  of 
Lynchburg  Foundry.  Thus  the  major- 
ity of  working  people  in  Amherst  to- 
day are  not  farmers  and  have  not 
been  for  years.  Yet  an  examination 
of  land  use  reveals  that  of  the  298,880 
acres  in  Amherst  County,  89,456  acres 
are  in  farms  over  180  acres  in  size; 
15,000  acres  are  owned  by  large  cor- 
porations; and  54,000  or  more  are 
owned  by  the  government.  That  is,  at 
least  53  per  cent  of  Amherst  County 
is  in  forests,  farms,  and  countryside, 
while  most  of  the  people  are  non- 
agricultural  workers.  Many,  however, 
incorporate  work  in  business  and  in- 
dustry   with    part-time    farming    and 


gardening.  The  raising  of  beef  cattle, 
which  lends  itself  well  to  supple- 
mentary farming,  has  replaced  the 
dairy  herd  which  demanded  full-time 
work.  In  the  future,  more  persons 
may  combine  the  security  of  land 
holding-  and  a  small  herd  of  beef 
cattle  with  the  earnings  from  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  the  general  trend  of 
full-time  farming  in  America  involves 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  with 
a  concomitant  increase  in  capital 
outlay  of  such  an  amount  that  the 
day  is  nearly  over  for  the  small 
farmer,  and  the  time  when  an  aver- 
age farmer  could  leave  to  his  son 
land  enough  for  a  profitable  commer- 
cial farming  operation  is  well-nigh 
past.  In  another  few  years  it  may  be 
rare  to  find  a  small,  full-time  farmer 
in  what  now  appears  to  be  a  rural 
countryside.  This  affords  an  opportun- 
ity for  students  to  document  the 
changing  land  tenure  which  accom- 
panies an  alteration  in  the  economic 
base. 


THE  HISTORY 
OF  AMHERST 

A  prehistory  and  history  of  Am- 
herst is  yet  to  be  written,  although 
many  of  the  citizens  are  making 
every  effort  to  collect  and  preserve 
data  of  historical  interest,  and  the 
records  in  the  Court  House  document 
events  of  the  past  from  1761  forward. 
Accounts  available  show  that  this 
area,  although  long  unsettled  was  a 
point  of  interest  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest    settlements    of    Virginia    by 


Europeans.  In  the  spring-  of  1607  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport  made  the 
first  voyage  to  rivers  which  drained 
the  area  and  wanted  to  march  up- 
stream but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
Indian  Guide  from  going-  to  Quirauck 
(the  Blue  Ridge).  The  Monacan,  or 
Tuscarora,  Indians  controlled  the 
frontier  from  the  falls  of  the  James 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  their  hostile 
presence  delayed  the  settlement  of 
this  part  of  the  'old  West'  until  after 
1722  when  an  Indian  Treaty  pre- 
scribed that  no  member  of  the  Five 
Nations  was  to  come  south  of  the 
Potomac  River  or  pass  eastward  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Following  this,  large 
blocks  of  land  were  patented  by  land 
speculators  and  persons  seeking  to 
enlarge  tobacco  plantations  or  to  es- 
tablish small  farms.  The  first  patents 
are  recorded  in  1738  although  hunters 
and  trappers  had  long  been  in  the 
area.  The  nature  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  occupied  Amherst  and  surround- 
ing counties  is  still  to  be  documented, 
and  this  past  spring,  Anthropology 
students  at  Sweet  Briar  joined  others 
in  excavations  along  the  James  to 
investigate  remains  of  these  groups 
which  would  shed  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  their  social  organizations. 
A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 


KINSHIP 

Among  the  many  institutions  that 
offer  fruitful  grounds  for  research  in 
Amherst  County,  none  is  more  prom- 
ising, and  has  received  as  little  at- 
tention, as  kinship.  This  may  in  part 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  like 
to  believe  that  behavior  in  this  so- 
ciety is  based  on  achievement  rather 
than  on  ascription,  and  the  American 
family  has  been  described  as  a  family 
of  parents  and  children  structurally 
isolated  from  any  larger  kinship  ties. 
The  importance  of  kinship,  however, 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia; one  has  but  to  look  at  the  cur- 
rent political  scene  to  find  numerous 
cases  of  politicians  who  hold  the  of- 
fice that  their  father  held  before 
them.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  need 
to  study  the  presence  of  kinship  ties 
and  to  investigate  how  these  may  be 
used  in  solving  problems  of  crime, 
drug  usage,  mental  health  and  care 
of  the  sick  and  old. 

As  governmental  agencies  seek  to 
decentralize  and  to  thrust  upon  com- 
munities the  responsibilities  for  a 
helping  hand  in  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety, the  part  that  kinship  plays  in 
the  social  structure  needs  recognition. 
Kinship  is  always  with  us,  and  the 
extent  to  which  our  lives  are  affected 


The  beauty  and  serenity  of   the  College  ayid  Amherst  County  never  fail  to 
impress  visitors  from  urban  areas. 


by  this  institution  in  a  county  such 
as  Amherst,  is  clearly  seen  in  funer- 
als, weddings,  and  church-homecom- 
ings. We  need  to  better  understand 
how  these  networks  already  in  place 
can  be  used  to  work  in  other  areas. 

This  is  but  a  brief  look  at  the  pos- 
sibilities for  study  of  society  offered 
to  the  interested  study  and  commun- 
ity member.  Needless  to  say,  there 
are  many  areas  of  equal  importance 
unmentioned.  One  such  area  already 
under  investigation  by  community  and 
college  is  that  of  the  environment. 


PRESENT  RESEARCH 
BY  COMMUNITY 
AND  COLLEGE 

The  community  and  college  are  now 
engaged  in  a  series  of  workshops  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  en- 
vironment in  Amherst  County,  with 
special  reference  to  problems  of  popu- 
lation, air  and  water  pollution,  and 
solid  waste  and  vector  control.  These 
workshops  are  funded  by  Program 
Impact  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Title  I:  Community  Service 
and  Continuing  Education,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  They  are  implemented 
by  leaders  and  other  interested  per- 
sons in  the  community  who  work  with 
college  personnel.  Plans  for  the 
second  workshop  (which  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  20,  1971)  have  begun  with 
research  into  the  methods  used  by 
county  citizens  and  businessmen  to 
dispose  of  trash,  waste,  and  garbage. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  correlate 
methods  of  waste  disposal  with  spec- 
ial problems  which  arise  from  vari- 
ables of  age,  way  of  life,  occupation 
and  particular  type  of  waste  associ- 
ated with  these.  Such  problems  will 
be  discussed  in  the  workshop  by  citi- 
zens of  the  county  and  experts  in 
waste  disposal  who  have  studied  simi- 
lar questions.  It  is  clear  that  chang- 
ing conditions  have  produced  prob- 
lems in  the  environment  of  which 
waste  disposal  may  only  be  a  symp- 
tom, but  one  that  must  be  remedied. 

The  Amherst  County  citizens  and 
personnel  of  Sweet  Briar  form  an 
ideal  team  for  an  investigation  of  the 
changing  way  of  life  in  central  Vir- 
ginia. The  need  for  such  study  in  the 
United  States  is  clear.  The  city  of 
Lynchburg,  the  suburb  of  Madison 
Heights,  the  small  town  of  Amherst, 
and  the  open  countryside  of  the  county 
offer  numerous  possibilities  for  re- 
search in  social  change  and  continu- 
ity. While  it  is  not  expected  that  such 
study  will  give  all  the  answers,  it 
may  supply  us  with  what  is  as  im- 
portant: the  right  questions. 


Among  Our  Proudest  Possessions- 


— These  are  the  Amherst  County 
women  who  have  been  graduated  from 
Sweet  Briar  College. 

Their  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
music,  science,  teaching,  social  ser- 
vice, welfare,  research,  libraries,  Civil 
Service  and  volunteer  service  bring 
much  credit  to  their  County  and  to 
their  College.  Alongside  many  of  their 
names  you  would  see  cum  lau.de, 
magna  cum,  laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Junior  Honors,  Tau  Phi,  Dean's  List, 
Master's  degree,  Ph.D.,  Fellow,  Mc- 
Vey  Scholar.  You  would  see,  so  to 
speak,  a  success  story  right  here  in 
our  own  backyard. 

The  three  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wikswo  of  Amherst — Leo- 
nora, '63,  Muriel,  '66,  Antoinette,  '68 
— were  each  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. Each  of  them  was  graduated  cum 
laude.  Leonora,  now  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Pescosolido  of  Lisbon  Palls,  Maine, 
completed  an  MAT  in  English  at 
Brown  University  in  1966.  Muriel,  a 
Biology  major,  was  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Graduate  Trainee 
at  Northwestern  University,  where 
she  received  her  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Biology  in  1971.  A  writer  of  several 
publications  in  the  area  of  Pigment 
cell  Biology,  Muriel  today  is  a  Post- 
doctoral Research  Fellow  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  holding  a  N.I.H. 
Fellowship.  Antoinette  Wikswo,  a 
Music  major,  received  her  Master's 
degree  in  Music  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity this  past  June.  In  March,  1971, 
Toni  was  named  winner  of  the  Twelfth 
National  Organ  Playing  Competition, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  competing 
against  61  contestants  from  28  states. 
Following  her  graduation  from  Sweet 
Briar,  she  spent  nine  months  in  Paris, 
studying  organ  with  the  renowned 
Mile.  Marie-Claire  Alain.  Toni  con- 
tinued her  musical  education  at  Syra- 
cuse, studying  with  Donald  Suther- 
land. She  has  been  organist-director 
at  the  United  Church,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.  The  mother  of  these  three  young 
women,  Leonora  A.  Wikswo,  taught 
mathematics  at  Sweet  Briar  from 
1956  until  1970,  when  she  resigned, 
with  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

Since  the  1920's,  approximately  17 
Sweet  Briar  faculty/staff  daughters 
from  Amherst  County  have  been 
Sweet    Briar    graduates.    Four    staff- 


daughters  are  now  enrolled  at  the 
College:  Vicki  Bates,  '74,  Wendy  Hoil- 
man,  '73,  Liz  Kestner,  '72,  and  Nancy 
Blackwell,  '74.  Nancy's  sisters  Betsy 
and  Clay  were  Sweet  Briar  graduates. 
Mary  Clayton  Blackwell  Story,  '67,  of 


Leonora   Wikswo  Pescosolido,  '63, 
with  Laurel  and  Christopher 

Madison  Heights,  Va.,  majored  in  His- 
tory of  Art.  She  has  worked  in  ad- 
vertising art;  she  is  President  of  the 
Amherst  County  Council  of  Garden 
Clubs,  Bulb  Chairman  for  the  Am- 
herst Sweet  Briar  Club,  and  mother 
of  two  children,  "who  are  their 
grandmother's  greatest  joy."  (Grand- 
mother being  Mary  Hughes  Black- 
well,  a  staff  member  at  Alumnae 
House  since  1952.)  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  Laundon,  '69,  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  A 
Government  major,  Betsy  served  as 
an  intern  in  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive Richard  Poff  of  Virginia  during 
the  summer  of  1968.  She  has  worked 
with  a  Survey  Team  for  Naval  Man- 
power, U.S.  Civil  Service. 

Living  in  Alaska  is  a  Sweet  Briar 
Music  major  described  in  this  news- 
paper report:  "Elizabeth  Skladal  was 
the  soprano  of  the  evening — and  what 
a  soprano!  Her  voice  is  of  a  rather 
instrumental  timbre,  reminiscent  of 
Maria  Stader  and  Gundula  Janowicz. 
Although  many  people  complain  that 
this  type  of  voice  is  cold,  this  re- 
viewer for  one  finds  it  very  attractive 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  con- 
trolled musical  expression.  Let's  hope 
that  we  hear  more  of  her.  .  .  ." 

The  music  critic  for  the  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Daily  Times  is  writing  of 
Elizabeth    Gallo    Skladal,   '58,   follow- 


ing her  performance  as  soloist  in 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  performed  in 
Anchorage  in  March,  1969.  Betty  is  a 
member  of  the  Anchorage  Community 
Chorus  (and  member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors),  the  Anchorage  Lyric 
Opera  Theater,  and  the  Anchorage 
Vocal  Ensemble.  She  has  toured 
Juneau  and  Fairbanks  with  the  Opera 
Theater,  appearing  as  soloist;  she 
has  sung  as  soloist  with  the  Commun- 
ity Chorus  and  the  Anchorage  Sym- 
phony, and  in  1970  she  was  soprano 
soloist  for  the  performance  of  Saint 
Saens'  Christmas  Oratorio.  Betty 
Skladal  and  her  husband,  a  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
their  children,  Wayne  (12)  and 
Joseph  (6)  lead  an  Army  life — 
and  wherever  they  go,  there  is 
music  in  their  life.  A  member  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  Betty 
is  also  a  teacher.  "I  am  teaching  a 
fourth  grade,  she  writes,  "and  work- 
ing on  my  Master's  degree  in  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Alaska." 

Among  the  Amherst-Sweet  Briar 
graduates  who  have  earned  their 
Master's  degree  in  Education  are  Suz- 
anne Taylor  Gouyer,  '61,  of  Monroe, 
Va.,  Alice  Virginia  Mitchell,  '38,  of 
Madison  Heights,  Va.,  and  Marguerite 
Duval  McGinnis,  '35,  of  Durham.  A 
History  major,  Marguerite  McGinnis 
took  courses  at  the  University  of  Illi- 


Muriel  Wikswo,  '66 
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Toni  Wikswo,  '68 

nois  and  Indiana  University  and  re- 
ceived her  Master's  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Formerly  a  secondary  school  teacher 
and  secretary  in  an  elementary 
school,  Marguerite  is  now  a  counselor 
at  the  Githens  Junior  High  School, 
Durham  County. 

Also  a  History  major,  Virginia 
Mitchell,  '38,  received  her  Master's 
in  Education  and  a  Diploma  of  Ad- 
vanced Graduate  Study,  both  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  She  is 
General  Supervisor,  the  Amherst 
County  Public  Schools.  In  past  years 
she  was  teacher,  Guidance  Counselor, 
Assistant  Principal  and  Principal  of 
Madison  Heights  Elementary  and 
High  Schools. 

Suzanne  Gouyer  was  graduated 
cum  laude.  She  received  her  Master's 
in  Education  from  Lynchburg  College 
in  1971.  A  Physics  major,  Suzanne 
was  Assistant  in  Physics  for  several 
years  at  Sweet  Briar,  is  now  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  at  Amherst  County 
High  School. 

Several  Sweet  Briar  graduates 
from  Amherst  County  were  Latin 
and/Classics  majors.  Among  them: 

—Ella  Brown  Hughes,  '63,  of 
Lynchburg.  After  she  enrolled  at  the 
College,  she  married,  had  two  children 
and  still  completed  the  degree  re- 
quirements in  four  years,  graduating 
cum  laude  with  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  She  has  been  a  fourth-grade 
teacher,  is  now  a  Latin  teacher  at 
Brookville   High    School. 

— Latin  major  Mary  Foster  Canna- 
day  Gore,  '31,  of  Richmond  received 
a  Master's  degree  in  Social  Work 
from  the  William  and  Mary  School  of 
Social  Work,  which  is  now  part  of 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University. 
Mary  Foster  Gore  is  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Policy  Planning  and  Coordination, 
Division  of  General  Welfare,  Virginia 
Dept.    of    Welfare    and    Institutions. 


Formerly  she  was  Field  Representa- 
tive and  Ass't.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  of  the  Virginia  Dept. 
of  Welfare;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  and  case 
worker,  Family  Welfare  Assoc,  in 
Norfolk. 

— Mildred  Faulconer  Bryant,  '44, 
of  Madison  Heights  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Amherst   County   High   School. 

—Jane  Tucker  Ferrell,  '31,  of  Ar- 
lington, N.J.,  taught  Latin  and  French 
and  now  works  on  a  newspaper  in 
the  Personnel  and  Public  Relations 
Dept.  Jane,  who  held  a  Margaret 
Allen  Scholarship,  received  her  M.A. 
degree  from  Seton  Hall  University, 
So.  Orange,  N.J. 

— Mary  Elizabeth  Hesson  Petty- 
john, '36,  of  Monroe,  Va.,  majored  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  She  received  her 
Certificate  in  Library  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  is  now  Li- 
brarian at  Linkhorne  Junior  High 
School  in  Lynchburg.  She  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  organizer  of  the 
first  elementary  school  library  system 
in  Lynchburg-.  Mary  Elizabeth  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Amherst  Sweet  Briar 
Club  and  a  Sweet  Briar  Alumna  Rep- 
resentative on  Admission. 

— Classics  major  Lucile  Cox  Jones, 
'36,  of  Ashland,  Va.,  "is  one  of  the 
best  Latin  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,"  said  one  of  her  friends  at 
Sweet  Briar,  adding,  "When  Lucile 
taught  Latin  at  E.  C.  Glass  High 
School  in  Lynchburg  her  students 
were  consistent  winners  in  the  State 
Latin  tournaments."  Lucile  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (1943)  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1970).  She 
spent  two  summers  studying  abroad: 
at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
1949,  and  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece, 
1956.   She  taught  in  Amherst  County 


schools,  1936-1944;  at  E.  C.  Glass  High 
School,  1944-1968;  since  1968  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty,  Mary 
Washington  College  in  Fredericks- 
burg. 

She  is  past  President  of  the  Classi- 
cal Association  of  Virginia  and  cur- 
rently Vice  President  for  Virginia 
Classical  Association  of  Middle  West 
and  South.  In  March,  1969,  Lucile 
Jones  was  initiated  as  an  alumna 
member  of  Theta  of  Virginia  chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Of  her  undergraduate  years,  Lucile 
Jones  writes,  "The  debt  I  owe  Sweet 
Briar  College  and  very  specifically  its 
Classics  Department  and  very  individ- 
ually Gertrude  Malz  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  my  beloved  Latin  Mirable 
dictu.    The    study    I    was    fortunate 


Suzanne  Taylor 
Gouyer,  '61 


Elizabeth  Gallo 
Skladal,  '58 

enough  to  have  in  the  Classics  De- 
partment gave  me  the  preparation 
for  graduate  study  and  for  teaching 
that  has  resulted  in  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  teaching  career.  The  whole 
four  years  of  liberal  arts  study  at 
Sweet  Briar  has  made  my  life  a  richer 
and  more  abundant  one.  Were  I  so 
gifted,  I  would  write  the  most  elo- 
quent alma  mater  ever  composed  to 
her!" 

Writing  about  his  mother,  who  was 
the  late  Harriet  Evans  Wyckoff,  '15, 
Barney  Wyckoff  said  recently,  "She 
always  had  a  great  feeling  about 
Sweet  Briar.  I  really  think  she  got 
much  pleasure  out  of  having  her 
granddaughter  Nancy  as  a  nursery 
school  student  as  Sweet  Briar."  Har- 
riet Wyckoff  was  a  Mathematics 
major  at  Sweet  Briar,  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Amherst  High  School 
and  in  Lynchburg  schools,  and  a  very 
active  worker  in  the  Washington,   D. 


C,  Sweet  Briar  Club,  which  named  its 
first  endowed  scholarship  in  her  name. 
The  fields  of  teaching  and  of  social 
work  have  been  of  major  interest  of 
many  of  the  Amherst- Sweet  Briar 
graduates,  although  their  majors  at 
Sweet  Briar  possibly  are  not  indica- 
tions of  their  future  careers  or  in- 
terests. For  example,  Evelyn  Ware 
Saunders,  '30,  of  Roseland,  Va.,  ma- 
jored in  Zoology,  and  after  college 
she  took  courses  in  Social  Work  at 
Richmond  Professional  Institute.  She 
was  a  high  school  teacher  for  ten 
years,  a  social  worker  for  several 
years,  then  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Amherst  County  Welfare  Dept. 


work,  Mrs.  Van  Hyning  took  graduate 
courses  in  zoology  and  biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  before  she  be- 
came interested  in  sociology,  Mrs. 
Wailes  majored  in  science  and  Ger- 
man, her  native  language,  then  taught 
courses  in  scientific  German  and  Ger- 
man literature,  at  Sweet  Briar  be- 
ginning in  1923. 

Her  interest  in  sociology  developed 
from  her  four  years  as  research  work- 
er at  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded;  and  in 
1924  she  initiated  the  first  course  in 
sociology  at  Sweet  Briar,  having  be- 
gun graduate  study  in  sociology  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
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A  Religion  major,  Eleanor  Kidd 
Crossley,  '67,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  who 
earned  her  degree  after  her  three 
children  were  in  school,  became  a 
kindergarten  teacher  in  a  pilot  proj- 
ect for  pre-sehool  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  children;  she  was  Technical 
Editor,  Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates. 
Eleanor  says  she  "is  not  working  at 
present" — however,  she  is  a  choir  di- 
rector, Sunday  School  teacher,  vol- 
unteer at  a  VA  hospital  and  a  State 
hospital,  director  of  a  benefit  show 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  worker  in 
the  Women's  Symphony  Association, 
and  mother  of  four  children,  ages  15, 
13,  12 — and  six  months,  "our  bonus 
baby,"  she  writes. 

Two  Sweet  Briar  graduates  of  the 
Class  of  1917— Bertha  Pfister  Wailes 
of  Amherst  and  Mary  Louise  White- 
head Van  Hyning  of  Guilford,  Maine 
— hold  outstanding  records  in  teach- 
ing and  social  work.  Their  first  in- 
terests, perhaps,  did  not  signal  the 
road  they  were  to  take:  before  she 
began   a   career   in   psychiatric    social 


continuing  her  study  at  American 
University,  Columbia  University,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  she 
received  her  M.A.  degree  in  1928.  In 
1932  she  gave  up  teaching  German  in 
favor  of  sociology,  full-time.  She 
taught  Sociology  at  Sweet  Briar  until 
her  retirement  in  1960. 

Bertha  Wailes  has  never  retired! 
During  1961-62  she  was  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Department;  she 
continued  as  Visiting  Lecturer  until 
1966;  the  next  year  she  served  as 
Visiting  Lecturer  at  Randolph-Macon; 
in  1968-69  she  resumed  that  post  at 
Sweet  Briar.  In  1970  she  worked  on 
an  Amherst  County  research  project 
made  possible  by  a  NSF  Grant;  in 
1971  she  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Workshop  at 
the  College. 

The  list  of  her  activities  and  offices 
in  County  and  State  organizations  is 
long  and  notable.  Among  them:  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  ten  years; 


past  President,  Virginia  Federation 
of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs;  mem- 
ber, Board  of  Directors,  VPI;  Chair- 
man, the  Virginia  Council  on  Health 
&  Medical  Care;  President,  Amherst 
County  Chapter  of  the  Virginia  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Asked  about  her  work  today,  Mrs. 
Wailes  answers  with  understatement, 
"Activities  in  service  organizations 
are  continued."  Today,  in  fact,  she  is 
working  with  many  organizations: 
she  represents  Amherst  County  on 
the  Community  Health  &  Retardation 
Services  Board  of  Central  Virginia, 
she  serves  on  the  County  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Lynchburg  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  she  is  a  member 
of  other  committees  in  the  County 
and  State. 

Bertha  Pfister  Wailes,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  per- 
son who  has  studied  or  taught  at 
Sweet  Briar  during  the  tenures  of 
the  first  five  Presidents  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Her  classmate,  Mary  Whitehead 
Van  Hyning,  '17,  received  her  Di- 
ploma in  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
from  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  in  1923.  Since  then  her  work 
has  included  Youth  Consultation  Ser- 
vice, Family  Service,  Mental  Hygiene, 
Planned    Parenthood,    The    American 
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Eleanor  Crossley,   '67 

Red  Cross,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Public  Welfare,  Child  Guid- 
ance, Juvenile  Research,  and  Social 
Service.  Mrs.  Van  Hyning  has  been  a 
faculty  member  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College;  Chief  Psychiatric  Social 
Worker  at  the  Payne  Whitney  Clinic 
in  New  York;  teacher  for  social  case 
work,  New  School  for  Social  Research 
and  New  York  University;  District 
supervisor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Case  worker,  super- 
visor, director,  consultant,  teacher:  a 
brief  summary  of  the  career  of  Mary 
Van  Hyning  of  Amherst  County. 

Sociology  major  Helen  Hesson 
Binns,  '38,  of  Charles  City  County 
"has  built  an  excellent  record  in  Vir- 
ginia State  Welfare  Department," 
Mrs.  Wailes  says.  A  year  ago  Helen 
was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Assistance  and  Service 
Programs,  Division  of  General  Wel- 
fare, Virginia  Dept.  of  Welfare  and 
Institutions.  After  graduation  from 
Sweet  Briar,  Helen  worked  as  a  case 
worker  for  the  Amherst  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare;  from  1939- 
1952  she  was  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Charles  City  County 
and  New  Kent  County  (1943-1952). 
Prom  1953-1970  she  was  a  Field  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Bureau  of  Field 
Services,  Division  of  General  Welfare. 

One  of  Helen's  classmates — Bessie 
Lee  Garbee  Siegrist,  '38,  of  Amherst 
— has  also  worked  in  Public  Welfare. 
A  major  in  Sociology  and  Economics, 
Bessie  Lee  Siegrist  has  been  a  case 
worker  with  the  Amherst  County 
Public  Welfare  Department;  she  has 
been    Superintendent  of    Public    Wel- 


fare in  Richmond  County.  She  has 
also  served  as  Education  Chairman, 
Amherst  County  Area  Development 
Assoc.  (ACADA),  as  Girl  Scout  lead- 
er, as  church  leader,  and  as  a  current 
member  of  the  Amherst  County  En- 
vironmental Studies  Committee,  and 
has  always  been  most  active  in 
alumna  work  for  the  College. 

Environmental  Studies  brings  us  to 
the  name  of  Carole  Craven  Mclvor, 
'71,  of  Monroe,  Va.,  and  now  of  Bris- 
bane, Queensland,  Australia.  A  Biol- 
ogy major,  Carole  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude.  She  is  an  Emilie 
Watts  McVey  Scholar  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  an  $8,000  Watson  Foundation 
Fellowship  for  a  postgraduate  year  of 
independent  study  and  travel  abroad. 
She  is  one  of  70  Watson  Fellows  from 
34  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  to  win  a  Watson  Foun- 
dation Fellowship.  Carole  also  won 
an  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Dan- 
forth  Graduate  Fellowship  Program. 

One  of  Carole's  Sweet  Briar 
teachers,  Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology,  said  of  her:  "She 
could  and  did  plan  an  original  and 
worthwhile  investigation.  In  both  of 
the  studies  on  which  she  worked  under 
my  general  direction,  she  proved  her 
capacity  to  accept  a  general  approach 
(as  suggested  by  her  faculty  advisor) 
to  a  problem  and  then  to  work  out 
the  details  herself  ...  In  the  study 
of  the  stream  below  the  dam  of  Sweet 
Briar  Lake,  she  was  able  to  show 
(unexpectedly)  that  the  texture  and 
physical  nature  of  the  materials  being 
flushed  into  the  stream  were  more 
important  in  influencing  the  relative 
abundance  of  various  organisms  at 
varying  distances  down  the  stream, 
than  were  the  concentrations  of  dis- 
solved chemicals  added  to  the  stream. 
She  had  the  flexibility  to  work  with 


this  unexpected  factor  .  .  .  She  show- 
ed her  intellectual  curiosity  and  ca- 
pacity for  following  through  beyond 
the  originally  planned  limits  of  the 
study  by  making  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  dirt  bottom  of  the  stream  and 
finding  great  differences  in  the  alumi- 
num concentration  at  various  dis- 
tances below  the  point  at  which  the 
waste  water  is  dumped  into  the 
stream.  Mrs.  Mclvor's  proven  capac- 
ity for  planning  and  working  inde- 
pendently makes  her  an  ideal  choice 
for  the  Watson  Fellowship.  .  .  ." 

Carole  and  all  the  other  Amherst 
County  women  who  are  Sweet  Briar 
graduates  are  among  our  proudest 
possessions.     Writing     to     us     from 
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Bertha  Pfister  Wailes,  '17 

Lynchburg  is  an  English  major  in 
the  Class  of  1936;  she  and  her  family 
lived  on  campus  for  twenty  years,  she 
calls  herself  "An  Amherst  County 
girl";  she  has  been  and  is  a  teacher 
today.  Ruth  Elizabeth  Gilliam  Viar, 
'36,  puts  into  words  what  we  hope  the 
Amherst- Sweet  Briar  graduates  be- 
lieve and  what  we  hope  all  Sweet 
Briar  alumnae  believe: 

"I  can  never  thank  Sweet  Briar 
enough  for  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college  there.  Much  that  I  learned 
during  those  four  years  has  long  ago 
escaped  my  mind,  but  I  have  never 
lost  the  sense  of  fun  and  adventure 
in  life,  and  always  the  desire,  as  with 
Tennyson's  Ulysses,  'to  strive,  to 
seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.'  This  is 
the  heritage  I  have  from  Sweet  Briar. 
What  better  gift  can  a  college  give  to 
its  students  than  an  awareness  of  the 
joys  of  living  and  learning  and  serv- 
ing ?" 
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Now  in  Australia  on  a   Watson  Foundation  Fellowship,  Carole  Mclvor,  '71, 
is  shown  here  taking  water  samples  for  analysis. 

On  to  Australia 

by  Carole  Craven  Mclvor,  '71 


Being  a  married  student  at  Sweet 
Briar,  even  in  1971,  is  still  a  unique 
situation,  especially  if  one  has  a  six 
year  old  son.  Because  of  this  unusual 
status,  I  am  often  asked  about  the 
difficulty  of  combining'  college  and 
marriage.  Certainly,  college-and-mar- 
riage  requires  personal  determination 
and  an  understanding  husband.  With 
these  two  assets,  however,  the  rest  is 
no  more  difficult  for  a  married  than 
a  single  student.  In  fact,  a  married 
student  has  a  certain  advantage  in 
her  settled  social  life.  She  is  free  to 
pursue  academic  goals  while  often 
the  single  student  is  forced  to  divide 
her  attention  and  time  between  the 
academic  and  the  social  spheres.  To 
illustrate  from  personal  experience: 
I  arrived  for  Monday  morning  classes 
relaxed  and  rested  after  a  week-end 
while  some  of  my  classmates  returned 
after  several  hundred  miles  of  travel 
and  very  little  sleep. 

Despite  the  social  differences  which 
obtain  between  the  married  and  single 
student,  all  are  concerned  with 
changes  taking  place  on  campuses  to- 
day. One  topic  of  frequent  discussion 
is     coeducation.     Unlike     some     who 


would  make  every  institution  coedu- 
cational, I  believe  there  is  a  place 
for  the  single-sex  college.  There 
should  be  institutions  of  both  types 
so  that  there  will  always  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  free  choice  between  them, 
depending  on  individual  desires  and 
needs. 

In  general  I  support  the  trend  in 
American  college  life  today  toward 
fewer  social  rules  and  more  student 
involvement  in  decision-making  pro- 
cesses at  all  levels.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  see  Sweet  Briar  students 
have  some  influence  on  the  matter  of 
faculty  appointment  and  the  grant- 
ing of  tenure.  The  opinion  of  stu- 
dents should  definitely  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  decision  is  made 
whether  or  not  to  renew  a  faculty 
contract. 

Since  graduation  two  and  one-half 
short  months  ago,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  Student  Originated 
Studies  program  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's  College.  Four- 
tean  students  worked  for  10  weeks  on 
an  ecological  study  of  Blackwater 
Creek  and  its  basin,  an  area  within 


the  city  of  Lynchburg  earmarked  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission  for  de- 
velopment as  a  natural  park.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  water  analysis  team,  I 
collected  samples  and  ran  chemical 
tests  on  the  water.  From  this  study 
it  was  found  that  the  Creek  is  mildly 
polluted  by  sewage,  silt,  debris  and 
inorganic  ions,  the  latter  from  bio- 
logical breakdown  in  a  landfill  area. 
By  pointing  out  the  nature  and 
sources  of  the  pollution,  the  group 
hopes  that  the  city  will  be  able  to 
take  effective  measures  to  clean  up 
the  Creek  in  preparation  for  its  in- 
clusion within  the  proposed  park. 

Participation  in  the  SOS  program 
this  summer  provided  needed  back- 
ground in  conducting  a  field  research 
problem  and  in  organizing  and  inter- 
preting the  data  which  has  been  col- 
lected. 

The  experience  will  be  of  great  help 
when  I  undertake  a  similar  project  in 
Australia  under  a  Fellowship  from 
the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Foundation. 
We  leave  in  September.  My  family 
will  stay  approximately  one  year, 
during  which  time  I  will  complete  a 
project  in  water  pollution  biology. 
As  a  chemist,  my  husband  will  be  able 
to  assist  with  chemical  aspects  of  my 
research  and  will  also  work  on  his 
own  in  the  field  of  photography.  Our 
son  will  be  enrolled  in  an  Australian 
public  school.  In  addition  to  complet- 
ing this  project,  we  hope  to  spend 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  time  travel- 
ing and  camping  in  Australia. 

Future  plans  are  at  the  moment 
uncertain;  all  efforts  and  concerns  are 
directed  toward  the  year  in  Australia. 
Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  obtain 
an  advanced  degree  in  biology  in 
preparation  for  a  teaching  career. 

My  interests  in  water  pollution 
and  other  aspects  of  the  environ- 
mental problem  took  shape  while  a 
student  at  Sweet  Briar.  The  Environ- 
mental Symposium,  1970,  member- 
ship in  CLEAN,  courses  in  field  biol- 
ogy and  conservation,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  a  special  study  on 
a  stream  receiving  a  waste  effluent 
all    contributed   toward   this   interest. 

I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
involvement  of  the  College  itself  in 
this  area,  primarily  under  its  NSF 
Grant  to  set  up  an  environmental 
studies  center.  With  the  courses  al- 
ready available  under  the  present 
curriculum,  the  options  inherent  in 
the  mini-mester,  this  NSF  Grant  and 
the  active  alumnae  program  in  en- 
vironmental concern,  Sweet  Briar 
offers  the  student,  the  faculty  and 
the  alumnae  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come involved  in  an  area  of  vital 
importance  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 
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Amherst  County  Tuition  Grants 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  state- 
ment was  released  by  Sweet  Briar's 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  June  28, 
1971. 

A  change  in  policy  regarding  schol- 
arships for  students  living  in  Am- 
herst County,  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  increasing  cost  of  these 
awards,  is  being  announced  by  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

Twenty-seven  residents  of  the 
county  are  enrolled  in  the  College  as 
tuition-free  day  students  for  1971-72, 
at  a  cost  to  the  College  of  $75,600. 
Each  recipient  of  an  Amherst  County 
grant  receives  a  full  tuition  award 
in  the  amount  of  $2,800. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  8,  1971,  the 
Board  of  Overseers  approved  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  Amherst  County 
grants : 

"As  an  educational  service  to  young 
women  of  Amherst  County,  financial 
aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  a  high  school  in  the  county 
and  whose  parents  are  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  having  resided 
there  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
application  for  admission.  Applicants 
must  meet  the  regular  standards  for 
admission,  must  enroll  as  day  stu- 
dents and  must  pay  a  day-student 
registration  fee  of  $5  per  year. 

"Effective  for  those  admitted  to  the 
College  in  and  after  September,  1972, 
a  grant  equal  to  the  computed  need 
according  to  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  will  be  given  for  the  fresh- 
man year.  The  grant  shall  not  exceed 
the  charge  for  tuition.  For  succeeding 
years  aid  will  be  given  in  a  combina- 


tion of  a  grant  and  a  loan,  the  total 
amount  of  the  aid  to  be  based  on 
computed  need  according  to  the  Par- 
ents'   Confidential    Statement. 

"While  the  student  remains  at 
Sweet  Briar  College,  no  interest  on 
the  loans  will  be  required.  Simple  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3%  p.  a.  will 
begin  on  July  1  of  the  calendar  year 
after  the  student's  withdrawal  or 
graduation.  Payments  of  the  principal 
amount  at  the  rate  of  10%  p.  a.  will 
be  due  beginning  on  the  same  date. 

"Application  for  an  Amherst 
County  Grant  must  be  filed  with  the 
application  for  admission  and  must 
include  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service.  Continuation  of  the  Grant  is 
dependent  on  the  student's  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  academic  average 
and  on  her  continuing  financial  need. 
The  Renewal  form  of  the  Parents 
Confidential  Statement  is  required 
each  time  there  is  a  re-application 
for  the  Grant." 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  Sweet  Briar 
catalogs  reveals  that  Amherst  County 
Tuition  Scholarships  were  described 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1922-23  edi- 
tion as  follows:  "Tuition  scholarships 
are  given  to  any  students  in  Amherst 
County  who  are  prepared  to  enter 
the  College." 

Contrary  to  beliefs  commonly  held, 
there  is  no  direction  for  such  scholar- 
ships in  the  will  of  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  Founder  of  Sweet  Briar 
College.  The  will  states:  "I  desire 
that  the  school  shall  be  made  self- 
supporting,  so  far  as  practicable,  but 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  board  of  direc- 


tors may  be  able  from  the  income 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  establish 
free  scholarships,  affording  tuition 
and  maintenance  for  a  limited  number 
of  deserving  students,  which  scholar- 
ships shall  be  awarded  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  board 
may  prescribe." 

From  time  to  time  the  qualifications 
for  Amherst  County  Scholarships 
have  been  re-stated.  For  example, 
the  residence  requirement  was  clari- 
fied in  1959  to  specify  that  "full 
tuition  scholarships  are  granted  to 
students  of  college  age  whose  parents 
are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  county, 
having  resided  there  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  application  for  admis- 
sion." Beginning  in  1963-64,  tuition 
scholarships  were  granted  to  appli- 
cants who  met  the  residence  require- 
ments with  the  additional  stipulations 
that  they  must  be  graduates  of  a  high 
school  in  the  county  and  must  enroll 
as  day  students.  Students  who  do  not 
qualify  under  these  conditions,  and 
need  financial  assistance,  may  apply 
for  scholarship  aid  under  the  regular 
procedures." 

Since  1906.  some  170  Amherst 
County  students  have  attended  Sweet 
Briar,  exclusive  of  daughters  of  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members,  and  63  have 
earned  the  Sweet  Briar  A.B.  degree. 

It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Board 
and  administration  of  Sweet  Briar 
College  to  continue  this  educational 
service  to  young  women  of  Amherst 
County  and  that  no  applicant  who  is 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion will  be  prevented  from  attending 
Sweet  Briar  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
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Do  Alumni  Care  Enough  ? 


by    Perry    Laukhuff,    Vice    President, 
John   Price  Jones   Company 


There  are  6,750,000  alumni  of 
American  independent  colleges  and 
universities.  Only  1,250,000  of  them 
give  regularly  or  often  to  these  in- 
stitutions. That  is  just  18%,  or  less 
than  one  in  five.  Where  are  the  other 
5,500,000  who  never  give  a  penny  to 
their  own  or  any  other  independent 
college  or  university?  Ponder  this 
real  mystery  "shocker." 

At  this  very  moment,  when 
5,500,000  pockets  are  closed,  higher 
education  is  in  deep  financial  trouble. 
Such  trouble  is  not  new,  but  there  are 
some  new  causes,  larger  dimensions, 
and  almost  no  escapees,  this  time. 
The  effects  are  most  ominous  among 
the  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Causes?  Inflation  at  5%-7%  a  year, 
construction  costs  rising  10%-15%  a 
year,  enrollment  up  100%  in  a  decade, 
costly  campus  disruptions,  increasing 
complexity  of  education  and  of  its 
equipment,  unionization  of  employees, 
rectification  of  faculty  salary  scales, 
more  students  requiring  aid — costs, 
costs,  costs,  always  rising  faster  than 
income  (gifts  at  best  are  up  overall 
by  no  more  than  5%).  Additionally, 
there  are  institutional  waste,  confu- 
sion, poor  policies,  and  some  unbridled 
ambition. 

Results?  Smaller  and  weaker  col- 
leges are  closing — 21  in  the  past  two 
years.  Even  famous  universities  are 
running  heavy  deficits,  in  the  millions. 
We  read  of  Columbia,  New  York, 
Princeton  and  others,  in  this  connec- 
tion. Middle  colleges  differ  only  in 
having  less  leeway  for  meeting  their 
five-  and  six-figure  deficits. 

Solutions?  Where  closing  does  not 
impose  an  irrevocable  answer,  the  re- 
Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  reprint- 
ed from  Philanthropic  Digest,  April 
7,  1971,  by  permission  of  John  Price 
Jones  Co. 


action  is  to  cut  back,  to  borrow  from 
endowment  or  banks,  to  increase  fees, 
to  seek  new  sources  of  support.  But 
— tuition  approaches  a  consumer 
ceiling,  and  scholarship  aid  eats  up 
the  gains.  Borrowing  from  endow- 
ment is  cannibalization  and,  like  bor- 
rowing from  the  bank,  only  com- 
pounds the  problem.  Sharp  self-audit 
has  merits,  for  it  can  eliminate  waste 
and  fat,  and  sharpen  priorities.  Be- 
yond a  point,  it  can  also  create  only 
stagnation,  and  erosion  of  both  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  Businesses  and 
foundations  can  hardly  take  up  the 
slack;  they  already  provide  40%  of 
all  voluntary  support. 

New  sources?  Some  pin  their  hopes 
on  Big  Brother.  But  government  al- 
ready has  gargantuan  fiscal  head- 
aches. Besides,  "rescue"  by  govern- 
ment means  monopoly  by  government. 
Is  this  what  Americans  want?  Or  do 
they  still  value  an  independent  sector 
as  a  selective  and  freer  force  for 
educational  quality? 

The  ball  bounces  back  to  the  alumni 
— those  5,500,000  alumni  of  our  in- 
dependent institutions  who  are  finan- 
cially mute.  They  could  save  inde- 
pendent higher  education.  On  the  rec- 
ord, they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  or 
indifferent,  or  uninformed.  (The 
5,600,000  alumni  of  public  institutions 
are  a  separate  story;  5,000,000  of 
them,  or  86%,  likewise  are  reported 
to  make  no  financial  contribution.) 

Bright  spots?  There  are  but  few: 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio  enlists 
the  support  of  more  than  70%  of  its 
alumnae;  60%  give  to  Dartmouth  and 
Eureka ;  while  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Vanderbilt  are  among  those  supported 
by  at  least  50%.  A  paltry  11  others 
(out  of  671  independents  reporting) 
draw  the  support  of  half  or  more  of 
thsir  alumni. 

But  where  are  the  90%  who  do  not 
give    to    the    Florida-Southerns     and 


Transylvanias?  Where  the  80%  who 
ignore  the  Furmans,  Portlands  and 
Yeshivas?  Where  the  70%  who  do  not 
give  to  the  Otterbeins  and  Stanfords? 
Where  the  60%  who  turn  down  the 
Browns,  Millses  and  Pomonas?  Where 
the  50%  who  have  a  deaf  ear  for  the 
Notre  Dames,  Reeds  and  Sweet 
Briars,  and  the  other  655  colleges  and 
universities? 

Enormous  credit  goes  to  the  one 
alumnus  in  five  who  has  helped  make 
possible  the  magnificent  forward 
movement  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  system.  He  shares  credit  with  en- 
lightened industries,  with  founda- 
tions, with  wealthy  non-alumni,  and 
certainly  with  government. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  one 
must  insistently  ask  why  5,500,000 
alumni — 82%  of  the  total — continually 
ignore  their  alma  maters,  in  health 
and  in  sickness. 

The  record  testifies  to  a  failure  of 
monumental  proportions,  with  the 
blame  widely  spread.  This  is  a  con- 
clusion reluctantly  expressed.  Many 
of  the  colleges  are  excellent.  Most  de- 
serve to  live.  The  alumni  are  good 
citizens.  Many,  or  most,  are  giving 
for  better  health,  better  environment, 
charity,  religion,  peace,  civil  rights, 
and  any  number  of  like  causes.  Why 
do  they  not  give  for  better  independ- 
ent colleges? 

Partly,  many  alumni  do  not  like 
what  they  see.  They  see  profligacy, 
they  see  educational  frivolity,  and 
they  often  meet  deaf  ears.  There  is  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  educators. 
Partly,  alumni  do  not  see  what  is 
happening  to  the  colleges,  nor  what 
their  own  responsibility  is.  Thus  col- 
leges and  alumni  are  both  under  heavy 
indictment. 

Alumni  are  Exhibit  No.  1  of  the 
achievements  of  independent  higher 
education.  Yet  if  they  do  not  begin 
to    open    up    their    admittedly   hard- 
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pressed  purses,  they  may  soon  be  only 
melancholy  testimonials  to  the  failure 
of  education  to  create  or  inspire  a 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  itself, 
witnesses  of  the  extinction  of  Ameri- 
can private  initiative  in  education. 

Guilt  and  irresponsibility  are  harsh 
words  but  they  stem  from  harsh  facts. 

Suppose  each  of  the  5,500,000  non- 
givers  among  alumni  of  independent 
colleges  were  suddenly  to  awake  and 
give  an  average  of  $100  each  in  1971. 
The  resulting  $550,000,000  would  al- 
most double  the  alumni  giving  of 
1968-1969,  and  would  actually  in- 
crease by  nearly  half  the  total  sup- 
port received  by  independent  institu- 
tions from  all  voluntary  sources  in 
that  year.  The  beneficial  financial  im- 
pact would  be  incalculable.  Even  an 
average  of  $50  from  each  non-giver 
would  affect  the  balance. 

The  colleges  are  just  not  selling 
themselves  to  their  own.  Maybe  their 
wares  are  tarnished.  Perhaps  they 
should  go  into  the  confessional  and 
come  out  with  cleaner  hearts  and 
hands. 

As  for  the  alumni,  5,500,000  minds 
need  to  reorder  their  priorities,  and 
reawaken  the  will  to  give.  If  alumni 
cannot  conscientiously  support  their 
own  colleges,  they  can  surely  find  an- 
other independent  college  to  support. 
They  must  exercise  the  saving  power 
which  lies  in  their  hands  while  there 
is  yet  something  to  save.  They  must 
reassess  their  responsibility  as  edu- 
cated men  and  women. 
Note:  Statistics  are  based  on  those 
in  "Voluntary  Support  of  Education 
1968-1969,"  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Research,  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education,  and  sponsored  by 
that  Council,  the  American  Alumni 
Council,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Schools.  1969-1969  is 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available. 


Perry  Laukhuff  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Sweet  Briar  faculty.  From 
1930-1936  he  was  Instructor  in  Gov- 
ernment. "At  that  time,"  he  writes, 
"I  was  the  whole  Department!  Eliza- 
beth Bond  Wood,  'SU,  was  one  of  my 
well-remembered  students,  as  were 
Martha  von  Briesen,  '31 ,  and  my  wife, 
Jessie  Coburn  Laukhuff,  '33.  Jessie 
and  I  remain  extremely  fond  of  Sweet 
Briar,  with  which  we  have  kept  in 
rather  close  touch  and  where  we  visit 
from  time  to  time.  We  were  last  there 
in  May,  when  we  were  guests  of  Miss 
Sarah  Ramage,  en  route  back  from 
picking  up  our  daughter,  Louise,  a 
freshman  at  Sullins  last  year.  Jessie 
takes  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Sweet  Briar  Club 
and  sells  bulbs  to  an  impressive  de- 
gree every  year!" 

The  Laukhuff s  live  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  where  Mrs.  Laukhuff  is  the 
Parish  Delegate  to  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion and  President  of  the  Choir  Guild, 
and  where  Mr.  Laukhuff  is  an  officer 
of  the  Assoc,  to  Save  the  Norwalk 
Islands  and  a  member  of  the  Council 


on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York. 

Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Perry  Lauk- 
huff received  his  A.B.  degree  from. 
Otterbein  College;  his  A.M.  degree 
from  Harvard;  and  a  certificate,  from 
the  Academy  of  International  Law. 
at  The  Hague. 

"I  suppose,"  he  writes,  "you  could 
say  I  have  had  three  careers.  I  taught 
at  Sweet  Briar  .  .  .  Then  I  ivas  a 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officer  from 
1937-1953,  including  posts  in  Milan, 
Berlin,  and  Stockholm,  ending  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  German  Po- 
litical Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Thirdly,  I  have  been  with  Joint  Price 
Jones  Company,  fund-raising  consult- 
ants and  managers,  since  1956  .  .  . 
In  my  present  position  I  have  made 
close  studies  of  many  fine  colleges 
and  universities,  including  Amherst, 
Carleton,  Colgate,  Depauw.  Duke, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Lawrence,  Pomona, 
Trinity,  Southern  California.  So  I 
wrote  my  article  against  a  really  ex- 
ceptional background  of  personal 
familiarity  with  the  situation  in 
higher  education." 
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Annual  Giving  Report,  1970-1971 


Carlo  de  Creny  Levin,  '51 


To  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae: 

Sweet  Briar  thanks  each  one  of  you  who  contributed  to  the 
College  last  year.  As  a  result  of  your  thoughtful  giving,  more  than 
$538,000  was  given  by  alumnae  to  Sweet  Briar's  endowment  and 
current  budgets.  The  $188,000  which  you  contributed  to  annual 
giving  alone  has  assisted  in  providing  scholarships,  needed  faculty 
increases,  and  the  beginning  of  our  new  alumnae  program,  "Our 
Total  Environment."  By  your  commitment,  you  have  demonstrated 
that  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  continue  to  have  confidence  in  their 
College  and  want  to  see  it  prosper  as  an  outstanding  liberal  arts 
college. 

With  Sweet  Briar's  new  President,  we  look  forward  to  a  chal- 
lenging new  era  which  will  offer  new  goals  and  new  opportunities. 
Again,  our  warmest  thanks  for  all  you  have  done. 

Sincerely, 


Carla  de  Creny  Levin,  '51 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman 


1970-1971  Giving  at  a  Glance 

Alumnae  Total  Giving  $535,568.43  or  41.0%  of  Total 

Parents  Total  Giving  $173,835.01  or  13.3%  of  Total 

Foundations  $407,850.00  or  31.0%  of  Total 

Other  sources  $187,211.66  or  14.7%  of  Total 


$1,304,465.10 


100% 


Alumnae  Fund  Committee 

Carla  de  Creny  Levin,  '51,  Chairman 

Marion  Bower  Harrison,  '48 

Carol  Cox  MacKinnon,  '45 

Beatrice  Dingwell  Loos,  '46 

Mary  Morris  Gamble  Booth,  '50 

Nancy  Doiod  Burton,  46 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker,  '54 

Whitney  Jester,  '65 

Kay  Prothro  Yeager,  '61 

Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny,  '34 

Ex-officio : 

Blair  Bunting  Both,  '40 

Nancy  Hamel  Clark,  '52 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  '34 

Ann  Morrison  Reams,  '42 

Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle,  '35 
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The  Sweet  Briar  Fund:  July  2, 1970- June  30,  1971 

ALUMNAE  GIVING  Annual  Destiny  Program 

Through  Class  Fund  Agent  System  $159,622.67  $232,332.87 

(Includes  gifts  from  alumnae 

members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers) 
Club  Gifts 

Friends  of  the  Library 
Bequests  from  Alumnae 


OTHER  GIVING 

Corporations 

Foundations 

Faculty,  Staff,  Students 

Friends : 

Board  of  Overseers  members 

(non-alumnae  and  non-parents) 

Bequests 
Parents : 

Board  of  Overseers  members 

Bequests 
Friends  of  the  Library 

GRAND  TOTAL 


29,025.09 

5,930.57 

750.00 


79,836.00 

234,650.00 

9,537.13 

20,520.50 

1,250.00 
10,000.00 

12,734.83 

6,557.00 
$601,183.40 


107,907.23 


15,875.00 

173,200.00 

6,895.32 

35,074.71 

1,666.00 


52,170.60 
6,000.00 

$703,281.70 


Total 


$535,568.43 

95,711.00 

407,850.00 

16,432.42 


68,511.21 


173,835.01 
6,557.00 

$1,304,465.10 


The  Boxivood 
Circle 

Each  year,  alumnae  who  give 
$1,000  or  more  to  Sweet  Briar  become 
members  of  the  Boxwood  Circle.  Ini- 
tiated in  1960  by  Nancy  Doivd  Bur- 
ton, '46,  Fund  Chairman,  and  or- 
ganized by  its  first  Chairman,  Gladys 
Wester  Horton,  '30,  the  Boxwood  Cir- 
cle has  contributed  $1,606,349.87  to 
Sweet  Briar. 

During  1970-1971  the  following 
Boxwood  Circle  members  contributed 
$269,464.40: 

Alberta  Hensel  Pew,  A 
Mary  Herd  Moore,  A 
Virginia  Lazenby  O'Hara,  A 
Mabel  McWane  Harrah,  A 
Margaret  Potts  Williams,  A 
Frances  Murrcll  Rickards,  '10 
Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor    (Hon- 
orary), '10 
Ruth  Lloyd,  '11   (deceased) 
Anonymous,  '13 
Eva  Horner  Butterworth,  '13 
Frances  Pennypacker,  '15 
Margaret  Banister,  '16 
Rachel  Forbush  Wood,  '16 
Dorys  McConnell  Duberg,  '16 
Mary  Pennypacker  Davis,  '16 
Antoinette  Camp  Hagood,  '16 

(deceased) 
Rachel  Lloyd  Holton,  '17 
Ruth  Mcllravy  Logan,  '17 
Isabel  Wood  Holt,  '19 
Lucile  Barrow  Turner,  '20 
Caroline  Freiburg  Marcus,  '20 
Florence  Woelfel  Elston,  '21 
Katherine  Blount  Andersen,  '26 


Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  '26 
Ellen  Newell  Bryan,  '26 
Ruth  Lowrance   Street,  '27 
Rebecca  Manning  Cutler,  '27 
Elise  Morley  Fink,  '27 
Eleanor  Branch  Cornell,  '28 
Janet  Bruce  Bailey,  '29 
Mary  Huntington  Harrison,  '30 
Eleanor  Marshall  Tucker,  '30 
Emma  Riely  Lemaire,  '30 
Gladys  Wester  Horton,  '30 
Dorothy  Boyle  Charles,  '31 
Agnes  Cleveland  Sandifer,  '31 
Martha  von  Briesen,  '31 
Sue  Burnett  Davis,  '32 
Sarah  Gracey  Haskell,  '32 
Margaret  Guppy  Dickie,  '33 
Marjorie  Bis  Hand,  '33 
Nancy  Butzer  Lea  veil,  '34 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett,  '35 
Jacquelvn  Strickland  Dwelle,  '35 
Mary   Whipple  Clark,  '35 
Mary  Virginia  Camp  Smith,  '36 
Margaret  Huxley  Dick,  '36 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Bark,  '37 
Katherine  Gardner  Stevenson,  '38 
Virginia  Heizer  Hickenlooper,  '38 
Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate,  '38 
Sarah  Belk  Gambrell,   '39 
Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro,  '39 
Adelaide  Boze  Glascock,  '40 
Blair  Bunting  Both,  '40 
Georgia  Herbert  Hart,  '40 
Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  '40 
Martha  Jean  Brooks  Miller,  '41 
Joan  DeVore  Roth,  '41 
Betty  Doucett  Neill,  '41 
Marie  Gaffney  Barry,  '41 
Louise  Kirk  Edwards,  '41 
Sarah  Adams  Bush,  '43 
May  Smith  Burgess,  '43 
Martha  Holton   Glesser,  '45 


Flora  Cameron  Atherton,  '46 
Nancy  Dowel  Burton,  '46 
Alice  Eubank  Burke,  '46 
Mary  Holton  Effler,  '46 
Adeline  Jones  Voorhees,  '46 
Helen  Murchison  Lane,  '46 
Anne  Stuckle  Houston,  '46 
Barbara  K.  Warner,  '46 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon,  '47 
Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart,  '47 
Meredith  Slane  Finch,  '47 
Ann  Samford  Upchurch,  '48 
Patricia  Traugott  Rixey,  '48 
Anonymous,  '49 
Elizabeth  Todd  Landen,  '50 
Sally  Fisburn  Fulton,  '52 
Jane  Roseberry  Ewald,  '52 
Anonymous,  '52 
Jean  Gillespie  Walker,  '54 
Lynn  Crosby  Gammill,  '58 
Martha  Bulkley  O'Brien,  '59 
Dorothy  Mayher  Shepard,  '59 
Clara  Newman  Blanchard,  '60 
Mildred  Newman  Thayer,  '61 
Kay  Prothro  Yeager,  '61 
Ann  Ritchey  Baruch,  '62 
Stephanie  Bredin  Hyland,  '68 
Tanya  Anderson,  '70 


Boxwood  Circle  Committee. 
1970-71 

Blair  Bunting  Both,  '40  Chairman 
Juliet  Halliburton   Burnett,   '35 
Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate,  '38 
Elizabeth  Prescott  Balch,  '28 
Dale  Hutter  Harris,  '53 
Gladys  Wester  Horton,  '30 
Phoebe  Rowc  Peters,  '31 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park,  '37 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle,  '35 
Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  '40 
Patricia  Traugott  Rixey,  '48 
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Class  Statistics:  July  I,  1970  -  June  30,  1971 


Class 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 
Others 
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Fund  Agent 

Frances  Murrell  Rickards 


Anne  Schutte  Nolt 

Rachel  Lloyd  Holton 
Margaret  McVey 
Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders 

Elizabeth  Shoop  Dixon 

Helen  McMahon 
Jean  Grant  Taylor 
Elsie  Munro  Haller 
Marietta  B.  Darsie 
Emily  Jones  Hodge 
Louise  Harned  Ross 
Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes 
Gwen  Oleott  Writer  and 
Betsy  Williams  Gilmore 

Perrone  Whittaker  Scott 
Charlotte  B.  Magoffin 
Ella  Jessee  Latham 
Emily  Marsh  Nichols 
Pat  Whitford  Allen 
Betty  Cocke  Winfree 
Anne  Lawman  Bussey 
Dorothy  Tison  Campbell 
Lucy  Gordan  Jeffers 
Nancy  Haskins  Elliot 

Elizabeth  Brown-Serman  MacRae 

Alice  Sweney  Weed 

Brooks  Barnes 

Norma  Bradley  Arnold 

Ruth  Longmire  Wagner 

Beatrice  Dingwell  Loos 

Sara  Ann  McMidlen  Lindsey 

Jeanne  Morrell  Garlington 

Mary  Sommers  Booth  Parker 

Louise  Moore 

Sally  Anderso-n  Blalock 
Joanne  Holbrook  Patton 
June  Arata  Pickett 
Joy  Parker  Eldredge 
Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel 
Mary  A.  Hicklin  Quarngesser 
Carolyn  Westfall  Monger 
Penny  Meighan  Martin 
Anne  Eagles  Carrell 
Margot  Saur  Meyer 

Kay  Prothro  Yeager 
Anne  Parker  Schmalz 
Lucy  Otis  Anderson 
Jo  Ann  Soderquist  Kramer 
Laura  Haskell  Phinizy 
Randi  Miles  Long  and  Anna  Bartel  Cox 
Randy  Brown  Sebren  and  Ann  Kern 
Connie  Williams  de  Bordenave 
and  Pam  Burwell  Benton 
Ann  Arnspiger  and  Nancy  Wendling  Peacock 
Stuart  Davenport 
Academy,  Special,  and  Honorary  Alumnae 


No.  in  class 

No.  giving 

Percent 

9 

9 

100 

8 

2 

25.0 

6 

0 

23 

5 

22.0 

15 

7 

47.0 

19 

9 

47.3 

20 

15 

75.0 

35 

12 

34.2 

27 

18 

66.7 

36 

15 

42.0 

34 

12 

35.2 

56 

41 

73.2 

80 

28 

35.0 

105 

46 

44.0 

87 

44 

50.5 

78 

36 

46.1 

106 

52 

49.0 

109 

49 

45.0 

105 

45 

43.0 

130 

50 

38.4 

137 

52 

38.0 

118 

54 

46.0 

117 

54 

46.1 

153 

52 

34.0 

139 

61 

44.0 

155 

68 

44.0 

138 

71 

51.4 

98 

43 

44.0 

147 

59 

40.1 

139 

59 

42.4 

142 

64 

45.0 

149 

59 

39.5 

128 

50 

39.0 

138 

63 

46.0 

143 

62 

43.3 

141 

52 

37.0 

148 

85 

57.4 

145 

63 

43.4 

166 

64 

38.5 

126 

61 

48.4 

140 

51 

36.4 

129 

55 

43.0 

165 

75 

45.4 

144 

57 

40.0 

157 

56 

36.0 

144 

59 

41.0 

155 

55 

35.4 

163 

68 

42.0 

185 

58 

31.3 

169 

55 

33.0 

172 

59 

34.3 

180 

43 

24.0 

185 

48 

26.0 

185 

66 

36.0 

195 

87 

45.0 

208 

65 

31.2 

229 

50 

22.0 

221 

49 

22.1 

234 

43 

18.3 

:ock   226 

42 

18.5 

233 

38 

16.3 

7,673 


2,918 


38.0 


Amount 

$     4,000.63 
60.00 


1,620.00 
305.00 
357.00 

7,337.00 

2,205.00 
892.00 

2,314.00 
340.00 

3,151.50 
1,053.00 
1,163.74 
1,445.25 
737.00 
3,952.29 
4,995.58 
1,091.00 
2,538.50 

1,835.00 

4,714.56 
1,628.50 
2,127.46 
2,623.64 
10,935.40 
5,052.12 
2,934.38 
3,806.31 
3,540.00 
3,729.30 

4,957.45 
1,250.00 
5,243.00 
2,111.61 
2,337.00 
9,272.11 
4,095.00 
2,441.00 
2,849.70 
1,373.00 

1,343.00 
3,959.00 
1,577.53 
2,493.00 
1,010.86 
1,214.00 
1,692.95 
852.00 
3,681.71 
1,743.00 

2,997.00 
2,636.60 
1,310.00 
1,178.18 
1,064.00 
814.00 
577.00 

896.94 

570.00 

3,087.00 

6,509.87 

$159,622.67 


Siveet  Briar  Club  Gifts,  1970-71 


"One  final  point  in  closing.   If  any  of  you 
should  happen  to  drift  into  the  system  and 
make  it  big,  I  hope  you'll  give  consideration 
to  the  fiscal  plight  of  your  alma  mater," 

Drawing  by  Donald  Reilly;  ©  1971  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


Endowed  Club 

Scholarships 

Atlanta 

$  2,000.00 

Boston 

1,100.00 

Chattanooga 

3,000.00 

Charlotte 

950.00 

Cincinnati 

1,000.00 

Colorado 

140.00 

Dallas 

700.00 

Fairfield  County 

520.00 

Greensboro 

1,050.00 

Indianapolis 

500.00 

Long  Island 

163.55 

Lynchburg 

400.00 

Norfolk 

500.00 

Virginia  Peninsula 

250.00 

Richmond 

3,000.00 

Roanoke 

390.00 

Rochester 

815.00 

Solos 

700.00 

Southern  Calif. 

500.00 

Washington,  D.C. 

5,000.00 

Wilmington 

1,500.00 

$24,178.55 

General  Endowed  Scholarships 


Seattle 


$125.00 


Annual  Scholarships 

Boston 

$    300.00 

Chicago 

250.00 

Cleveland 

400.00 

Fairfield  Co 

m 

400.00 

Louisville 

1,065.00 

Lynchburg 

400.00 

Princeton 

500.00 

Solos 

700.00 

St.  Louis 

400.00 

Toledo 

200.00 

Utica 

106.54 
$4,721.54 

Total 

gifts 

from 

Clubs: 

$29,01 

!5.09 
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The  Golden 
Stairs 

Each  year,  alumnae  who  give  from 
$250  to  $999  to  Sweet  Briar  become 
members  of  the  Golden  Stairs. 

The  Golden  Stairs  was  established 
in  1968  by  the  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  Nancy  Hamel 
Clark,  '52,  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Golden  Stairs  from  1968-1971. 
The  Golden  Stairs  has  contributed 
$124,327.80  to  Sweet  Briar. 

During     1970-1971,    the    following 
members   of   the    Golden    Stairs   con- 
tributed  $42,607.09: 
Mary  Harris  Ludington,  A 
Margaret   Thomas   Kreusi,   '12 
Anonymous,  '13 
Marion  Yerkes  Barlow,  '14 
Anne  Schutte  Nolt,  '15 
Emmy  Thomas  Thomasson,  '15 
Louise  Bennett  Lord,  '16 
Catherine  Marshall  Shuler,  '18 
Margaret  McVey,  '18 
Mary  S.  Reed,  '18 
Florence  Freeman  Fowler,  '19 
Isabel  Luke  Witt,  '19 
Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders,  '19 
Rhoda  Allen  Worden,  '21 
Gertrude  Pauly  Crawford,  '21 
Gertrude  Daily  Massie,  '22 
Frederica  Bernhard,  '24 
Emily  Jeffrey  Williams,  '24 
Mary  Taylor  Scroth,  '24 
Jane  Becker  Clippinger,  '25 
Dorothy  Hamilton  Davis,  '26 
Helen  Mutschler  Becker,  '26 
Barbara  Ware  Smith,  '26 
Camilla  Alsop  Hyde,  '27 
Anonymous,  '27 
Elizabeth  Crane  Hall,  '28 
Elizabeth  Failing  Bernhard,  '28 
Marguerite  Hodnett  McDaniel,  '28 
Lucille  Stone  Dunlap,  '28 
Kate  T.  Coe,  '29 
Martha  Maupin  Stewart,  '29 
Nancy  H.  Coe,  '31 
Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt,  '31 
Mary  Leigh  Seaton  Marston,  '31 
Anonymous,  '31 
Evelyn  Mullen,  '31 
Phoebe  Rowe  Peters,  '31 
Marcia  Lewis  Patterson,  '32 
Virginia  Bellamy  Ruffin,  '32 
Hazel  Stamps  Collins,  '32 
Margaret  Austin  Johnson,  '33 
Margaret  Lanier  Chambers,  '33 
Josephine  Rucker  Powell,  '33 
Mary  Marks,  '35 
Julia  Peterkin,  '35 
Rebecca  Young  Frazer,  '35 
Kathryn  Ferson  Barrett,  '36 
Anonymous,  '36 
Elizabeth  Pinkerton  Scott,  '36 
Elizabeth  Tomlin  Jewell,  '36 
Virginia  Rutty  Anstice,  '36 
Lydia  Warner  Kanhofer,  '36 
Margaret  Cornwell  Schmidt,  '37 


Virginia  Hardin,  '37 
Elinor  Ward  Francis,  '37 
Kate  Sulzberger  Levi,  '38 
Lee  Montague  Watts,  '39 
Gertrude  Robertson  Midlen,  '39 
Anonymous,  '40 
Anne  Borough  O'Connor,  '41 
Joan  DeVore  Roth,  '41 
Betty  Doucett  Neill,  '41 
Margaret  Tomlin  Graves,  '41 
Margaret  Wilson  Dickey,  '41 
Sudie  Clark  Hanger,  '42 
Margaret  Gearing  Wickham,  '42 
Dorothy  Malone  Yates,  '42 
Irene  Mitchell  Moore,  '42 
Rozella  Hazard  Potter,  '43 
Fay  Martin  Chandler,  '43 
Barbara  McNeill  Yow,  '43 
Anne  McJunkin  Briber,  '43 
Nancy  Pingree  Drake,  '43 
Mildred  Brenizer  Lucas,  '44 
Lucile  Christmas  Brewster,  '44 
Frances  Hester  Dornette,  '44 
Frances  Longino  Schroder,  '44 
Catherine  Tift  Porter,  '44 
Rosemary  Newby  Mullen,  '45 
Flora  Cameron  Atherton,  '46 
Elinor  Clement  Littleton,  '46 
Catherine  Smart  Grier,  '46 
Mary  Vinton  Fleming,  '46 


Golden  Stairs  Committee, 
1970-71 

Nancy  Hamel  Clark,  '52 
Jean  Gillespie  Walker,  '54 


Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart,  '47 
Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker,  '47 
Jean  Old,  '47 

Margaret  Robertson  Christian,  '47 
Susan  Van  Cleve  Riehl,  '47 
Martha  Garrison  Anness,  '48 
Mayde  Ludington  Henningsen,  '48 
Margaret  Sheffield  Martin,  '48 
Jane  Taylor  Ix,  '48 
Margaret  Woods  Tillett,  '49 
Deborah  Freeman  Cooper,  '50 
Sally  Lane  Johnson,  '50 
Sally  Anderson  Blalock,  '51 
Doris  Brody  Rosen,  '51 
Seymour  Laughon  Rennolds,  '51 
Nancy  Hamel  Clark,  '52 
Mary  Bailey  Izard,  '52 
Charlotte  Snead  Stifel,  '52 
Dale  Hutter  Harris,  '53 
Caroline  Miller  Ewing,  '53 
Carolyn  Tolbert  Smith,  '53 
Frances  Reese  Peale,  '54 
Elizabeth  Walker  Dykes,  '54 
Ruth  Campbell  Vanderpoel,   '55 
Camille  Williams  Taylor,  '55 
Rose  Montgomery  Johnston,  '56 
Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride,  '56 
Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin,  '57 
Carol  McMurty  Fowler,  '57 
Sally  Dobson  Danforth,  '59 
Lucy  Frost  Dunning,  '59 
Ann  Pegram  Harris,  '59 
Elizabeth  Smith  White,  '59 
Jane  Ellis  Covington,  '60 
Jane  Arensberg  Thompson,  '61 
Barbara  Burns  Persons,  '64 
Elizabeth  Scott  Porter,  '64 
Gertrude   Slade,  '71 


The  comprehensive  fee  of  $3800  per  student  in  1971-72  does  not 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  a  student's  education  for  one  year  at  Sweet 
Briar.  The  fee  pays  approximately  76%  of  the  cost  of  her  educa- 
tion. The  difference  between  what  the  student  pays  and  what  it 
costs  the  College  comes  primarily  from  contributions  from  individ- 
uals (alumnae,  parents  and  others),  foundations  and  corporations, 
and  endowment  income. 
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There  are  Diversities  of  Gifts,  but  the  Same  Spirit" 


.L  rom  the  Wellesley  Alumnae  Mag- 
azine we  adopt  its  phrase,  "There 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit."  To  our  thinking,  spirit  means 
the  spirit  of  belief:  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  confidence  and  trust  are 
placed  in  some  person  or  thing.  How 
a  college  instills  a  "spirit  of  giving" 
is  not  an  inconsiderable  question,  and 
no  one  can  predict  exactly  how  and 
why  another  person  will  give  over 
the  years  to  a  private  college  such 
as  Sweet  Briar.  This  is  a  matter  of 
personal  decision,  circumstance,  and 
interest,  and  above  all,  a  matter  of 
belief  and  confidence  in  the  future 
of  a  college. 

Three  facts  remain  clear:  one,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  gen- 
erous people — individuals  and  fami- 
lies— have  made  Sweet  Briar  what 
it  is,  one  of  the  nation's  strong  and 
effective  liberal  arts  colleges;  two,  if 
each  person  does  as  much  as  she  (or 
he)  can,  the  College  will  be  made  in- 
finitely stronger  for  the  future;  and 
three,  the  future  of  Sweet  Briar  will 
depend  on  the  continued  concern  and 
vision  and  belief  given  it  by  the 
Sweet  Briar  Family:  friends,  parents, 
faculty,  and  alumnae. 

"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way"  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  two 
members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Family 
— Ruth  Lloyd,  '11,  and  Elizabeth  Joy 
Cole,  '21 — expressed  their  belief  in 
their  college:  their  estate  planning  in- 
cluded bequests  to   Sweet  Briar. 

Ruth  Lloyd 

Ruth  Lloyd  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1911;  she  came  from  Toledo, 
Ohio.  She  received  her  B.S.  degree 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  her  Master's  degree  in 
Nutrition  from  the  University  of 
Iowa.  She  enjoyed  gardening,  handi- 
crafts, weaving,  rug-hooking,  knitting 
— and  her  first  Sweet  Briar  reunion! 
That  was  her  50th  reunion,  in  1961. 
She  commented  then  how  delighted 
she    was   with    the    reception   she    re- 


ceived, saying,  "Everyone  was  so 
gracious  to  even  an  old  lady.  It  made 
me  feel  alive  again."  She  also  said 
she  had  wanted  to  join  the  Boxwood 
Circle  but  had  been  unable  to  on  her 
fixed  income.  Her  bequest  of  $10,000 
to  Sweet  Briar  included  Boxwood 
Circle  memberships  in  the  names  of 
her  sister,  Rachel  Lloyd  Holton.  '17, 
and  two  nieces,  Mary  Louise  Holton 
Effler,  '46,  and  Martha  Holton  Gles- 
ser,  '45.  The  remainder  of  Ruth 
Lloyd's  bequest  was  designated  for 
the  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

Elizabeth  Joy  Cole 

Elizabeth  Joy  Cole,  from  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  was  a  friend  and  class- 
mate of  Edith  Durrell  Marshall,  '21, 
of  Cincinnati.  Edith  was  co-chairman 
of  the  50th  reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1921;  and  following  the  reunion  this 
past  June,  Edith  wrote,  "Yes,  I  knew 
Betty  Cole,  possibly  as  well  as  any  in 
our  class.  We  both  majored  in  chem- 
istry and  in  our  senior  year  shared 
a  three-room  suite  on  2nd  floor  Gray. 
Betty  was  small,  slender,  quick  in 
movement.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the 
dramatic  clubs,  a  member  of  the  stage 
crew.  She  loved  horses,  rode  quite  a 
bit,  and  knew  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  campus." 

From  Sweet  Briar,  Elizabeth  Cole 
went  on  to  Columbia  University, 
where  she  received  her  Master's  de- 
gree in  Organic  Chemistry.  She 
founded  the  technical  library  at 
American  Cyanimid  Corporation, 
Bridgewater,  N.  J.,  and  she  headed 
the  library  from  1929-1963,  when  she 
retired.  At  that  time  she  was  one  of 
five  persons  selected  for  membership 
in  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Betty  Cole  was  a  past  president  of 
Special  Libraries  Association;  mem- 
ber of  Association  of  Special  Li- 
braries and  Information  Bureaus  in 
England;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,    Plainfield    Public    Library. 


From  1925-27  she  was  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Winthrop  College,  S.  C. 
She  then  spent  a  year  at  the  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  New  York, 
working  in  the  field  of  blood  analysis. 

Chemistry  and  special  libraries 
were  Elizabeth  Cole's  career.  In  the 
Alumnae  Neivs,  October,  1944,  she 
defines  the  meanings  of  the  special 
library,  and  she  describes  "the  special 
librarian"  (which  she  was,  techni- 
cally, and  very  likely,  personally) . 
She  wrote  that  the  assets  needed  by 
the  special  librarian  are  "tact,  pa- 
tience, imagination,  persistence,  thor- 
oughness, adaptability,  trustworthi- 
ness and  vision  ...  To  be  alert  to 
what  may  happen  tomorrow,  to  judge 
from  trade  notes,  news  items,  govern- 
ment directives  or  any  other  source 
what  may  be  important  next  week, 
next  month,  or  even  next  year  re- 
quires vision.  .  .  ." 

Sweet  Briar  was  important  to 
Elizabeth  Cole:  Sweet  Briar  is  the 
sole  beneficiary  of  her  estate  of 
$72,907. 


Bequests,  1970-1971, 

Received  from  the 

estates  of: 

Dorothy  L.  Bancroft,  '13 

Elizabeth  Joy  Cole,  '21 

Vivienne  Barkalow  Hornbeck, 
'18 

Ruth  Lloyd,  '11 

Cornelia  Wailes  Wailes,  '26 

Hannah  W.  Besselievre,  mother 
of  Jean  Besselievre  Boley,  '35 

Ruth  B.  Howland,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment 
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Undergraduate  Interest  in 
Problems  of  Environment 

by  Laura  Buckham,  Project  Coordinator, 

Sweet  Briar's  Program  of  Continuing  Education 


If  I  were  an  alumna  I  would  ask 
"In  what  way  are  the  present  stu- 
dents of  Sweet  Briar  becoming  aware 
of  problems  of  the  environment  while 
in  college  and  will  they  carry  back 
constructive  ideas  to  their  own  com- 
munities?" 

Already  two  students  have  shown 
in  their  communities  their  personal 
concern  for  "Our  Total  Environ- 
ment": in  1969  Mary  Phillips  and 
Nancy  Kaufmann  (class  of  '72)  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  marches  of 
protest  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  as 
residents  and  fishermen  feared  the 
pollution  that  would  result  if  a 
German  chemical  plant  located  on  the 
Island.  The  young  people,  carrying 
placards,  marched  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice to  the  Court  House  and  talked  to 
the  Commissioners.  As  a  result  of 
concerted  efforts  and  publicity  on  the 
part  of  students,  the  plan  for  the 
chemical  plant  was  abandoned. 

Here  on  campus  in  1970-71  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  worked  on 
specific  environmental  programs : 
Seventy-two  students  enrolled  in 
Elizabeth  Sprague's  course:  Biology 
98,  "Conservation :  Agenda  for  To- 
morrow." Weekly  films  and  outside 
speakers  have  attracted  other  stu- 
dents as  auditors  as  well  as  faculty 
members  and  residents  of  Amherst, 
Lynchburg,  and  Bedford.  Field  trips 
to  the  Glamorgan  Pipe  and  Foundry 
Company,  the  Mead  Paper  Company, 
Owens-Illinois  and  others  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  to  the  need  for  con- 
certed action  and  the  realization  that 
industry  is  working — often  against 
great  odds — to  clean  up  the  air,  land 
and  water.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  A  trip  to  the  Sweet  Briar  sew- 
age treatment  plant  brought  the  prob- 
lem into  immediate  focus.  Funds  for 
the  program  on  the  Environment 
came  from  the  1970  grant  of  the 
National   Science   Foundation. 

Every  other  Monday  this  past 
spring  a  truck  parked  in  the  quad- 
rangle to  collect  paper  which  was 
sold  to  the  Mead  Company  for  recy- 
cling. More  than  5%  tons  have  been 
carted  off  for  future  use.  This  proj- 
ect is  sponsored  by  "Clean,"  an  or- 
ganization of  faculty  and  students 
started  in   1969-70. 

The  Student  Development  Commit- 
tee is  selling  recommended  detergents 
in  an  anti-phosphate,  anti-enzyme 
campaign. 


Jane  Belcher,  Professor  of  Biology, 
reports  that  in  her  Biology  2  course 
nine  freshmen  are  working  on  a  proj- 
ect testing  the  water  above  and  below 
the  American  Cyanamid  plant  at 
Piney  River,  which  is  scheduled  to 
close  on  June  15.  The  girls  test  for 
oxygen,  nitrates,  phosphates,  acidity, 
temperature,  evidence  of  life  and 
cleanliness  of  water.  The  project  will 
continue  in  1971-72. 

Some  of  Professor  Edwards'  stu- 
dents are  working  to  develop  and 
protect  the  "Scenic  Stream"  —  a 
stream  which  rises  on  the  slope  of 
Paul's  Mountain,  flows  into  the  big 
lake  and  through  it  on  toward  Am- 
herst. The  water  is  tested  for  effects 
of  thermal  and  chemical  pollution  as 
well  as  for  turbidity,  microorganisms, 
temperature  related  to  sunlight  and 
to  the  condition  of  banks  formerly 
damaged  by  cattle  grazing.  Compari- 
sons are  made  between  the  vegetation 
of  the  woodland  edge  of  the  stream 
and  that  of  the  edge  covered  by  grass- 
land,    recently     protected     from     dis- 


turbance. The  stream  has  been  map- 
ped in  detail,  has  a  foot  trail  running 
beside  it  and  is  marked  with  a  hun- 
dred-foot protected  band  on  each  side. 
The  project  has  three  aims:  to  show 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  stream  and 
surrounding  areas  as  they  may  have 
been  encountered  by  Indians  and 
pioneers ;  to  show  what  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals  would  naturally 
inhabit  such  an  area  and  to  make 
them  available  for  future  biological 
and  ecological  studies;  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  Sweet  Briar's  water  supply 
(the  big  lake)  and  to  insure  a  more 
regular  flow  of  water  into  the  lake. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ecologi- 
cal projects  that  have  been  going  on 
at  Sweet  Briar  this  year.  The  study 
of  the  environment  and  man's  place  in 
it  have  had  their  place  in  courses 
here  for  many  years,  and  individuals 
and  groups  have  long  been  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  College  can 
best  make  use  of  its  priceless  acreage 
and  choice  surroundings — the  rarest 
heritage  its  Founders  could  have  left 
it. 


Students  collect  hydra  on  a  field  trip  to  the  St.  Angelo  dam. 
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Alumna  Establishes 
Endowed  Professorship 


The  first  Sweet  Briar  alumna  to 
provide  an  Endowed  Professorship  at 
Sweet  Briar  is  Dorys  MeConnell  Du- 
berg, '16,  of  Hobe  Sound,  Fla.  Her 
gift  of  $250,000  establishes  the  Dorys 
MeConnell  Duberg  Professorship  in 
Ecology. 

This  Professorship  reflects  Mrs. 
Duberg's  life-long  interest  in  nature, 
wildlife,  gardening,  and  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. For  about  25  years  she  was 
the  owner  and  operator  of  a  working 
farm  in  Weston,  Conn. 

She  and  her  husband,  Mr.  H.  P.  J. 
Duberg,  have  long  been  actively  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  natural 
areas.  He  is  serving  his  second  term 


on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  its  executive,  finance,  in- 
vestment, and  audit  committees. 

President  Whiteman,  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  College  for  this  gen- 
erous gift  from  an  alumna,  said  in 
September,  "Sweet  Briar  has  an  ideal 
location  with  ample  lands,  forest, 
field  and  hill,  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity,  to  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  studies  of  the  natural 
environment — both  its  own  processes 
and  human  uses  and  abuses.  No  more 
timely  or  beneficial  gift  could  have 
been  made.  It  represents  the  highest 
tradition  of  our  active  and  concerned 
alumnae." 


Bulb  Project 
Hits  New 
Record 


To:    All   Bulb  Chairmen,   Club   Presi- 
dents, and   Solos 

From:    Anne  Noyes  Awtrey,  '43,  Na- 
tional Bulb  Chairman 

Another  successful  year  of  bulb 
selling  ends  with  a  record  sale: 
$136,044.00,  the  highest  total  in  our 
Project's  history.  Bulb  sales  amounted 
to  $121,896.00.  Amaryllis  sales  last 
fall  and  winter  totalled  $14,148.00. 

It  is  through  your  efforts  that 
Sweet  Briar  will  be  richer  in  her 
scholarship  and  building  funds.  A 
letter  from  Dean  Sims  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Solos,  Catherine  Vance 
Johns,  '48,  informs  us  that  the  schol- 
arship provided  by  the  Solos  has  been 
awarded  for  1971-72  to  Meriel 
Michael  of  New  Delhi,  India.  This 
fund  was  established  several  years 
ago,  with  the  profits  from  the  sales 
of  alumnae  in  areas  where  there  are 
no  Sweet  Briar  Clubs,  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  students.  The  fund  was 
named  in  honor  of  Martha  Lucas 
Pate,  Sweet  Briar's  fourth  President. 
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Those  of  us  who  listen  to  Rock  rec- 
ords often  ask,  What  is  Rock  all 
about?  Some  of  us  agree  with  the 
newspaper  columnist  who  wrote  that 
Rock  is  a  nervous  breakdown  set  to 
music.  We  asked  Mr.  Gilpin  for  his 
opinions  on  the  meaning  of  Youth 
and  Rock.  He  sums  it  up  in  three 
words:  A  Big  Put-on. 

A  member  of  Sweet  Briar's  Music 
Department  since  19  U6,  Professor  of 
Music  G.  Noble  Gilpin  received  his 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in 
Music  from  Syracuse  University  and 
his  Doctorate  in  Sacred  Music  from 
Union   Theological  Seminary. 


Is  Rock  Music 
on  the 
Rocks? 


Scene  from 
the  American 
tribal-love  Rock 
musical,  Hair. 


by  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Professor  of  Music 

The  answer  is :  "Yes,  Rock  Mu- 
sic is  on  the  rocks."  Rock  fes- 
tivals are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
a  thing  to  be  remembered  like  the 
"thing"  in  horror  movies.  The  idea 
that  the  rock  movement  is  the  great- 
est contribution,  or  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, to  be  found  in  20th-century 
music  is  puerile,  to  say  the  least. 

Rock  music  is  symptomatic  of  the 
violence  in  our  time,  particularly  the 
late  60's,  as  evidenced  in  an  art.  But 
it  is  not  a  contribution,  it  is  a  symp- 
tom, and  there  is  a  difference.  One 
may  as  well  say  violence  has  con- 
tributed to  our  culture.  Did  Goya 
think  the  violence  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution  contributed  to  the  culture 
of  Spain?  His  great  paintings  show 
violence  as  the  great  destructive  ele- 
ment of  that  culture  and  though  they 
are,  in  themselves,  great  works  of 
art,  they  do  not  propagandize  for 
violence. 

Rock  music  propagandizes  for,  and 
generally  excites,  violence.  Rock  music 
at  120  decibels  or  more  is  violence.  It 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  called  music  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
defines  music  as  "that  one  of  the  fine 
arts  which  is  concerned  with  the 
combination  of  sounds  with  a  beauty 
of  form  and  expression  of  thought  or 
feeling.  .  .  ."  The  key  word  to  this 
definition  is  beauty.  The  very  word 
implies  non-violence.  Yes,  a  terrible 
thunderstorm  may  be  beautiful  as  a 
temporary  display  of  nature,  but 
eight  hours  or  more  should  weary  the 
hardiest  soul,  and  afterwards  there 
is  always  the  calm. 

Eight  hours  of  a  rock  festival,  in- 
terrupted or  accompanied  from  time 
to  time  by  the  hysterical  screams  of 
teenie-boppers,  and  the  occasional 
fisticuffs  and  brawls  among  the  more 
vulnerable  population  in  the  audi- 
ence bring  no  such  calm.  Despite  the 
reports  of  Woodstock,  not  all  was 
peace  and  light  in  those  muddy  fields; 
practically  every  festival  since  has 
become  more  and  more  obviously  an 
exhibition  of  unrestrained,  unguided 
violence,  with  broken  heads,  bad  trips 
and  not  a  few  deaths  as  a  result.  We 
are  not  about  to  re-define  the  art  of 
music  for  a  few  years  of  a  violent 
abbsration  whose  chief  legacy  will 
not  be  anything  new  or  vital  added 
to  the  art,  but  only  a  generation  of 
very  deaf  victims  who  are  now  in 
their  middle  and  late  teens.  For  too 
many  kids,  the  calm  that  follows  the 
storm  of  the  rock  decade  will  grad- 
ually reveal  itself  as  a  nightmare  of 


silence  to  live  with  the  rest  of  their 
very  long  lives. 

How  has  this  nightmare  come 
about?  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  28,  1971,  presents  an  article 
which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
rock  music  may  have  at  the  very  out- 
set given  its  young  audiences  a  sense 
of  affirmation.  Its  lyrics  confirmed 
unverbalized  beliefs  that  were  just 
then  taking  shape.  But  it  actually 
found  in  its  very  popularity  its  un- 
doing: it  became  big  business.  I  fear 
I  cannot  give  the  movement  even 
that  much  credulity.  It  was  conceived 
as  big  business  by  enterpreneurs  of 
our  generation,  not  by  the  young. 
Those  so-called  "unverbalized  beliefs" 
have  been  verbalized  in  song  and 
story  since  time  immemorial.  There 
were  no  new  social  concepts  in  rock 
lyrics.  Even  a  casual  perusal  will 
show  them  to  be  largely  inarticulate 
in  their  attempts  to  recapitulate  or 
restate  the  truisms  of  previous  cen- 
turies. Of  course,  no  generation  ever 
lives  up  to  its  stated  ideals,  and  some 
of  the  innocent  thought  this  driving 
reiterative  affirmation  at  an  irresist- 
ible level  of  loudness  would  carry  the 
day  and  we  would  all  emerge  cleansed 
and  pure.  But  again,  violence  does 
not  purge,  it  destroys. 

The  rock  movement  became  a  big 
business  devoted  entirely  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  young  purely  in  the 
interests  of  entertainment  for  the 
sake  of.  money  that  could  be  made 
from  it.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  seriously  performed  art  is  not 
entertainment.  Beethoven  did  not 
write  his  symphonies  to  entertain. 
Art,  performed  or  pictured  or  what 
you  will,  is  the  revelation  of  a  given 
culture.  As  much  can  be  learned 
about'  the  Renaissance  by  studying  its 
Pine  Arts  as  by  studying  all  the 
words  the  critics  and  historians  have 
written  about  it.  The  sounds  of  notes, 
the  pulsations  of  rhythms  and  the 
silence  of  rests  reveal  far  more  inti- 
mately mankind's  inner  drives,  fears 
and  longings  than  do  any  discussions, 
dissections  or  dissertations  to  which 
our  age  has  given  so  much  credence. 

The  great  flaw  in  the  rock  move- 
ment, I  think,  is  that  it  was  from  the 
beginning-  a  big  put-on.  It  was  con- 
ceived and  developed  in  the  minds  of 
a  group  of  a-musical  enterpreneurs. 
Put  $1,000,000  in  a  product,  any  prod- 
uct including  music,  in  advertising; 
flood  the  market,  overwhelm  the  se- 
lected public  and  they  will  reward 
you— with  $10,000,000,  and  so  it  has 
worked  out.  One  does  not  have  to  be 


talented  or  trained;  one  has  to  be 
smart  or  have  a  smart  manager  or 
smart  money  back  of  one.  Take 
the  case  of  Terry  Knight  and  the 
Grand  Funk  Railroad:  Knight  was  a 
total  flop  at  his  initial  appearance,  so 
he  hired  for  $100,000  a  mammouth 
billboard  overlooking  Times  Square, 
New  York.  "For  three  months  the 
hairy,  bigger-than-life  faces  did 
nothing  but  stare  down  at  the  pas- 
sersby."  But  sales  soared.  Even  the 
rock  critics,  who  have  bent  over  back- 
wards to  keep  their  products  nego- 
tiable, shivered  out  such  words  as 
"hideous,  atrocious,  simplistic,  one- 
dimensional,  un-musical"  (this  last 
word  is  surely  the  understatement  of 
the  century).  At  400  decibels  per 
evening,  Mr.  Knight's  approach — ■ 
which  includes  test  critics  and  satura- 
tion marketing — is  as  stupendous  a 
success  as  his  music  is  loud,  and  that, 
dear  reader,  is  saying  something. 

But  it  would  seem  there  is  a  limit, 
after  all.  Almost  without  exception, 
recent  rock  festivals  have  been  dis- 
mal failures.  The  rock  promoters 
have  gradually  lowered  their  age- 
target  until  now  they  are  down  to 
the  ll-to-15  year  olds;  somewhere  in 
the  human  equation  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  nonsense  the  post- 
adolescent  will  stand.  With  the  kids 
screaming  for  "more,  more,  more," 
with  the  performers  becoming  more 
demanding  and  less  reliable  and  re- 
sponsible and  here  and  there  with- 
drawing from  the  field  altogether 
(read  the  notices  in  Hi-Fi  Stereo  and 
other  trade  publications  of  rock  mu- 
sicians retiring  from  the  scene  "be- 
cause of  a  slight  hearing  problem"), 
the  20  year  olds  are  staying  away 
from  the  "scene"  in  droves.  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  finding'  their  musical 
satisfaction  elsewhere.  The  New  York 
City  Opera  Company  audience  is  a 
young  audience,  and  wonder  of  won- 
ders (I  would  not  have  believed  it 
had  I  not  been  told  by  two  eye  wit- 
nesses), the  festival  honoring  Josquin 
Des  Prez  (born  c.  1450!)  held  at 
Lincoln  Center  this  sunmmer  was 
flooded  with  long-haired,  velvet-jack- 
eted, beaded  unisex  youth  applauding 
every  madrigal,  motet  and  mass  of 
this  great  master  and  crowding  to 
the  rim  of  the  stage  to  cry  "more, 
more,  more"!  Shades  of  the  Grand 
Funk  RR!  We  must  just  keep  in  mind 
that  Des  Prez  has  had  his  audiences 
for  500  years.  I  wonder,  where  the 
Grand  Funk  RR,  or  the  Beatles,  of 
memories  of  Janis  Joplin  will  be  500 
years  hence? 
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Following  the  ceremony :  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  shown  with  Mrs.  Taylor's  grandsons,  and  the  Bishop's 
granddaughters,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Grady  Pannell,  who  is  standing  in  front  of  Gary  Pannell. 
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Saturday,  June  the  twelfth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one  was  the 
date  of  "The  Wedding."  At  Sweet 
Briar  this  did  not  mean  Tricia  Nixon's 
to  Edward  Cox  but  that  of  President 
Anne  Gary  Pannell  to  The  Right 
Reverend  George  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Easton,  Maryland. 

A  wonderfully  happy,  warm  family 
affair  it  was.  The  service  in  the  Me- 
morial Chapel  was  followed  by  a  re- 
ception and  wedding  breakfast,  with 
guests  seated  at  tables  under  the  trees 
in  Sweet  Briar  Gardens.  Only  kith 
and  kin  and  close  personal  friends 
were  bidden,  but  what  an  amazing 
number  of  these  a   College  President 
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and  an  Episcopal  Bishop  seem  to  col- 
lect! They  all  came,  from  far  and 
near.  There  was  more  of  "The  Cloth" 
gathered  together  than  at  any  time  in 
the  College's  history  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Taylor  has  reminded  us  that 
she  is  an  alumna  of  Sweet  Briar 
(having  been  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1910,  which  gave 
her  a  gold  and  sapphire  pin  as  a  wed- 
ding present)  and  that  a  warm  wel- 
come awaits  other  alumnae  at  514 
Trippe  Avenue,  Easton,  Maryland. 
However,  she  does  not  yet  promise  to 
let  guests  sample  her  cooking! 

— E.  B.  W. 
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Historical  research: 
"Exciting  as  a  treasure  hunt 


A  newspaper  article  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
caught  our  eye  (it  said  "Mrs.  Berkeley  is  a  Sweet  Briar 
College  graduate"),  and  after  research  of  our  own  we 
find  a  unique  story  of  a  husband-and-wife  team  engaged 
in  historical  research  and  writing. 

Dorothy  Smith  Berkeley,  '32,  implies  that  her  interest 
in  historical  research  comes  from  her  study  with  Miss 
Caroline  Sparrow,  former  chairman  of  the  Sweet  Briar's 
History  Department.  "For  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  take  one  of  her  classes,  it  was  an  unforgettable  expe- 
rience," writes  Mrs.  Berkeley.  "Miss  Sparrow  was  a  gifted 
actress  and  a  dedicated  enthusiast  of  her  subject.  History, 
for  her  students,  became  a  lively,  exciting  story.  Her 
seminar  for  history  majors  was  an  excellent  introduction 
to  research  methods  and  certainly  a  temptation  for  stu- 
dents to  do  graduate  work  in  the  field.  Our  Garden  biog- 
raphy is  dedicated  to  Miss  Sparrow  and  two  of  Edmund's 
professors  .  .  . 

"To  all  alumnae  who  feel  suddenly  liberated  as  their 
children  become  adult,  I  heartily  recommend  historical  re- 
search as  a  hobby.  It  is  as  exciting  as  a  treasure  hunt 
and  leads  on  along  fascinating  trails  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  One  dividend  is  the  delightful  people  one  meets — 
those  who  share  the  same  interest  and  the  librarians  are 
unstintingly  helpful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  descendents  of 
the  men  about  whom  one  is  writing. 

"While  our  work  has  been  in  the  history  of  science,  a 
fairly  new  field  in  this  country,  there  is  a  tremendous  area 
of  research  still  to  be  done  in  United  States  history.  His- 
torians have  concentrated  on  the  major  figures,  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  minor,  but  supporting  char- 
acters, on  the  scene  through  the  years — men  such  as  John 
Beckley.  If  one  is  reluctant  to  invest  the  years'  .work  re- 
quired for  a  full-length  book,  history  journals  are  always 
interested  in  short  articles.  Moreover,  they  often  offer  a 
small  honorarium!  If  history  is  of  interest,  but  writing- 
is  not,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  one  can  assist  local 
historical  societies.  They  invariably  have  papers  to  be  cat- 
alogued and  often  welcome  the  editing  of  some  of  their 
manuscripts.  Then,  too,  there  is  genealogical  research,  in 
which  Lucy  Harrison  Miller  Baber,  '30,  has  been  so  active 
(her  second  book  was  published  this  past  spring).  While 
the  whole  field  of  historical  research  is  eminently  satisfy- 
ing, the  greatest  reward  is  the  opening  of  new  areas  of 
interest  and  the  continuation  of  the  learning  process, 
abandoned  to  raise  a  family." 

Dorothy  Berkeley's  renewed  "learning  process"  began 
some  years  ago;  to  be  exact,  on  a  fall  evening  at  Wil- 
liamsburg in  1957,  when  she  and  Edmund  heard  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Conway  Zirkle,  biologist  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  occasion  was  John  Clayton  Day,  honor- 
ing the  botanist  John  Clayton  (1694-1773)  of  Gloucester, 
Va.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Berkeleys  following  the 
lecture,  Dr.  Zirkle  said  that  it  had  been  a  difficult  talk  to 
give  because  no  one  had  ever  done  an  adequate  research 


study  of  Clayton's  life.  Zirkle  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
his  remark  then  and  there  launched  a  research-writing 
career  for  Dorothy  Berkeley.  Not  long  after  the  Williams- 
burg evening,  she  began  to  spend  time  in  libraries  of  the 
area,  the  Virginia  State  Library,  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  not  absorbed  in  manuscript  collections,  Dorothy 
was  involved  in  correspondence  with  many  libraries  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  seeking  data  on  John  Clayton.  Ed- 
mund Berkeley,  then  Assistant  Administrator,  University 
Center  in  Virginia  in  Richmond,  heartily  encouraged  his 
wife  and  her  work ;  in  fact,  "he  had  been  told  in  the  begin- 
ning he  would  be  expected  to  assist,  and  he  gladly  agreed, 
never  really  expecting  that  much  new  Clayton  material 
could  be  found."  Both  he  and  Dorothy  became  wholly  in- 
terested in  the  Clayton  research,  and  in  1963  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press  published  the  Berkeley's  first 
book,  John  Clayton:  Pioneer  of  American  Botany,  illus- 
trated with  line  drawings  by  Dorothy  Berkeley. 

For  the  past  14  years  the  Berkeleys  have  devoted  much 
time  to  research  and  writing,  particularly  in  the  history 
of  early  American  botany.  They  have  three  published- 
books  and  a  number  of  published  articles;  have  completed 
a  fourth  book  and  are  now  writing  a  fifth.  Several  grants 
from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  have  assisted 
them  with  travel  expenses  to  libraries  in  this  country  and 
overseas;  they  have  spent  three  working-summers  abroad, 
mainly  in  the  British  Isles. 

While  doing  research  for  their  Clayton  biography,  the 
Berkeleys  were  asked  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
to  edit  the  scientific  writings  of  a  different  John  Clayton : 
the  Reverend  John  Clayton  (1657-1725),  Rector  of  James- 
town from  1684-1686.  This  work  led  to  their  second  book, 
The  Reverend  John  Clayton:  A  Parson  with  a  Scientific 
Mind,  published  by  the  University  Press  in  Virginia,  1965. 

For  their  third  biography,  the  Berkeleys  chose  an  18th- 
century  botanist,  Alexander  Garden,  the  man  for  whom 
Linnaeus  named  the  Gardenia.  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  of 
Charles  Town  was  published  in  1969  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press. 

Through  Dorothy's  and  Edmund's  interests  and  study 
and  writing,  several  "minor"  historical  figures  have  be- 
come important  in  American  history.  The  Berkeley's 
achievements  are  examples  of  continuing  education  made 
possible — as  Edmund  comments — "when  children  are  out 
from  under  foot." 

Edmund,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Central  Virginia  Com- 
munity College  and  formerly  Associate  professor  of  Biol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro, 
and  Dorothy  of  the  Class  of  1932  are  parents  of  three 
children :  Judith  Berkeley  Harrison,  a  Sweet  Briar  stu- 
dent from  1956-59;  Norborne,  probation  and  parole  officer 
in  Richmond;  and  Edmund,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Manuscripts. 
University  of  Virginia  Library. 
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keep   fingers   crossed   and    save    some   strength, 
time   and   money  for   that  60th    reunion. 


Secretary 

Rachel    Forbush    Wood    (Mrs.    Jared    I.),    Land- 
grove   Rd„  Weston,  Vt.   05161 

Greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  Class 
of  1916  for  its  prompt  response  to  a  May 
12th  letter  asking  support  for  a  "Class  of 
1916  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Endowment  of 
the  Altar  Guild."  Nineteen  letters  went  to 
class  members  and  a  few  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives of  deceased  classmates.  Our  goal  was 
$5,000  by  Commencement  and  it  was  in  the 
bag,  cash  and  pledges,  by  May  31st.  Margaret 
Banister  announced  the  gift  at  the  luncheon 
honoring  reunion  classes.  How  we  wished 
that  all  you  survivors  might  have  been  there! 
Better   luck   in  '76. 

Here  are  a  few  brief  gleanings  from  letters 
received    with    your    checks: 

Louise  Bennett  Lord,  vacationing  on  Mason's 
Island,  Mystic,  Conn,  regretted  that  their  51st 
wedding  anniversary  coincided  with  our  55th 
reunion.  Helen  Beye  Hamilton  was  having  a 
homecoming  of  her  large  and  far-flung  family 
at  their  ancestral  acres,  Twin  Lakes,  Wise. 
"Lynne"  Brown  Harrison's  married  grand- 
daughter was  arriving  in  Seattle,  thus  pre- 
venting a  trip  East  but,  we  surmise,  not  the 
golf  that  Lynne  and  her  husband  enjoy  to- 
gether. 

Doris  McConnell  Duberg's  husband  wrote 
that  Doris  has  not  been  well  for  a  year.  On 
her  behalf  he  enclosed  a  most  generous  con- 
tribution. Grace  Minor  is  flourishing  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.  Mary  Pennypacker  Davis  was 
tripping  with  her  husband  in  England.  Edna 
Rigg  Brown,  one  who  chose  to  be  a  bride 
rather  than  a  graduate,  has  no  regrets  as  it 
gave  her  55  years  with  a  good  husband.  Lucy 
Taliaferro,  who  planned  to  come  from  Rich- 
mond,   inopportunely    sprained    her    back. 

Special  thanks  for  his  contribution  and  en- 
couragement go  to  James  M.  Hagood,  who 
lost  his  lovely  wife,  Antoinette  Camp,  on 
December    31,    1970. 

Margaret  Banister  and  Rachel  Forbush 
Wood,  eluding  family  ties  and  incapacitating 
ailments,  made  their  pilgrimage  to  Sweet 
Briar  together,  as  planned  in  1966.  Ban  has 
a  charming  apartment  in  Charlottesville  and 
promises  to  write  a  third  novel  if  she  can 
spare  enough  time  from  her  dedicated  services 
to  an  enchanting  Scottie.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
probably  end  up  a  rambling  wreck  less'n  I 
stay  home  more  than  I  have  the  first  half  of 
'71 — two  months  in  southern  Spain  and  France, 
springtime  visits  in  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
and,  following  the  resurrection  of  my  Ver- 
mont garden  from  the  horrendous  snows  of 
'71,    the    happy    return    to    Sweet    Briar.     Let's 
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Secretary 

Elizabeth  Lowman  Hall  (Mrs.  Asaph  B.)  College 
Apt.  AT,  College  Ave.  &  6th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
14901 

Fund  Agent 

Miss  Margaret  McVey,  Prestwould  Apt.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.   23220 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  write  spring  notes 
but  I  have  been  busy  with  my  son's  family 
because  of  the  illness  of  our  granddaughter. 
She  has  improved  but,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  future  is  not  bright.  To  finish 
the  news  of  me,  note  change  of  address 
above.  We  will  be  back  in  Elmira  after  August 
30. 

Imogene  Burch  Schuneman  offers  the  tenth 
edition  of  her  Yankee  Cook  Book  this  year, 
using,  as  author,  the  name  of  Imogene  Wol- 
cott. 

Jane  Pratt  Betts  and  husband  are  still  driv- 
ing their  travel  trailer  about  the  U.S.  as  they 
have    been    doing    for    15    years. 

Margaret  McVey  sent  me  the  financial  re- 
port of  our  class's  giving  as  of  7-20-70.  We 
raised  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  won 
the  award  that  the  Angels  offered.  She  sug- 
gests a   55th   reunion.   What  spirit! 

Elizabeth  Madson  Eddy  wrote  that  her  hus- 
band died  very  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
while  they  were  on  vacation  at  Sea  Island 
about  two  years  ago.  She  still  lives  in  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  beside  Lake  Winnebago  and 
enjoys  swimming  and  her  neighbors.  She  and 
Ruth  Mcllravy  Logan  get  together  occasionally. 
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Secretary 

Marjorie   H.   Shepherd,   Apt.   623,   2500  Wiscon- 
sin  Avenue,   N.W.,   Washington,   D.C.   20007 
Fund   Agent 

Wanda    Jensch    Harris    (Mrs.   Welton   W.),    1530 
E   77th,    Indianapolis   29,    Ind.  46240 

I  departed  for  our  45th  with  some  fear  and 
trepidation,  as  basically,  I  am  not  reunion- 
oriented.  Also,  I  had  no  pictures  of  grand- 
children (I  had  meant  to  take  some  of  my 
Australian  cousins  as  a  decoy  but  forgot); 
then  too,  I  was  a  bit  apprehensive  about 
seeing  the  many  changes  that  had  transpired 
since  my  last  visit  to  SBC  in  1944!  Well,  I 
actually  saw  very  few  pictures  of  grand- 
children, or  even  great  grandchildren,  which 
could  have  resulted  from  (1)  tact  on  the  part 
of   my    colleagues,   or    (2)    the   fact    that    1    did 


not  stay  with  it,  or  them  (!),  in  the  "rec" 
room  of  the  Meta  Glass  "dorm"  until  3:00  or 
4:00  a.m.  In  retrospect,  I  regret  this,  as  I 
have  a  feeling  that  this  was  when  pictures 
were  passed  around  and  confidences,  that 
never  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  later  a.m.,  or 
even  p.m.,  hours  were  exchanged.  Anyway,  it 
was    all    GREAT. 

The  eighteen  who  returned  (to  wit:  Ruth 
Abell  Bear,  Kitty  Blount  Anderson,  Mary  Bristol 
Graham,  Marietta  Darsie,  Margaretta  Denman 
Wilson,  Polly  Carey  Dew  Woodson,  Dorothy 
Fairbairn  Miller,  and  husband  Lermond,  Helen 
Finch  Halford,  who  came  the  farthest,  Wanda 
Jensch  Harris,  Dorothy  Keller  lliff,  Edna  Lee 
Gilchrist,  Elizabeth  Moore  Rusk,  Ellen  Newell 
Bryan,  Katharyn  Norris  Kelley,  Margaret  Rein- 
hold  Mitchell,  Jane  Riddle  Thornton,  Marjorie 
H.  Shepherd,  Barbara  Ware  Smith  and  hus- 
band Richard)  were  of  the  best  but  not  all 
of  the  best  because  the  rest  of  you  didn't 
come!  And  Sweet  Briar  is  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  world.  The  new  buildings,  land- 
scaping, etc.,  all  enhance  its  natural  and 
original  beauty  and  we  could  have  sat  or 
walked  and  looked  for  days  and  days.  And 
through  all  events  ran  the  thread  of  aware- 
ness of  Mrs.  Pannell's  imminent  departure  and 
of  all  she  has  done  for  SBC.  We  could  have 
been   sad   if   she   had   not  looked   so   happy. 

We  had  our  picnic  with  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist 
and  Joe  following  the  Happy  Hour  to  which 
all  had  been  invited.  Of  course  they  couldn't 
have  turned  us  out  in  the  pouring  rain  which 
characterized  both  Saturday  and  Commence- 
ment day  itself.  But  they  didn't  intend  to! 
And  it  was  there  that  class  elections,  and  I  use 
the  word  loosely,  were  held.  (That's  how  I 
came  to  be  secretary).  Anyway,  Kitty  Blount 
Anderson  was  re-elected  president  and  Wanda 
saved  the  day  by  volunteering  to  be  fund 
chairman   so   everybody   help! 

The  following  tidbits  were  gleaned  from 
those  who  attended  and  those  who  did  not: 

Dot  Keller  lliff  reported  that  she  and  Se- 
ward had  moved  to  another  Denver  suburb  in 
June  1970  following  a  trip  to  Vienna,  Ober- 
ammergau    and    the    French    chateau   country. 

Dot  Fairbairn  Abdill  Miller  had  previously 
written  of  her  marriage  to  Lermond  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  Following  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  a  Navy  captain  who  was  killed  in 
WW  II,  Dot  worked  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
for  a  number  of  years  while  raising  her  family 
of  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  college 
degrees   "plus". 

Catherine  Farrand  Elder  wrote  that  her 
seventeen  year  old  granddaughter,  Cathi,  was 
to  graduate  from  high  school  with  honors  in 
June. 

Frances  McCamish  McNeel  is  still  teaching 
biology  and  chemistry  to  high  school  sopho- 
mores. Aside  from  this,  she  has  been  busy 
having   eleven   grandchildren. 
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Daisy  Huffman  Pomeroy,  while  still  living  in 
New  York,  spends  much  of  her  time  in  Sea 
Island,  Ga.,  and  summers  at  Pomeroy  Farms 
in    Stroudsburg,    Penn. 

Gertrude  Collins  Calnan  writes  most  interest- 
ingly from  her  new  address  in  Grosseto,  Italy. 
She  says  that  she  and  her  husband  moved 
from  Milan  three  years  ago  "after  seventeen 
years  in  that  smoggy  but  dynamic  city."  They 
are  now  settled  in  a  "villino"  that  they  built 
for  their  retirement.  It  overlooks  a  large  bay 
which  is  partially  framed  by  a  peninsula 
called  the  Argentario  and  a  gently-curving 
five-mile  stretch  of  pine  forest  and  sand  beach. 
Gertrude  continues:  "To  the  left  we  see  the 
open  Mediterranean  and  to  the  right,  the 
mirror-like  lagoons  with  the  sea  far  beyond. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  our 
daughter  Arline  and  her  lawyer  husband  to 
come  with  their  small  son  from  New  York  and 
our  son,  Alan,  and  his  family,  to  come  from 
Brussels  for  long  visits  .  .  .  but,  of  course,  it  is 
in  the  summer  that  we  have  our  greatest  in- 
flux of  visitors."  She  sends  best  wishes  to  any 
class  members  who  may  remember  her.  (Shall 
we  all  pay  a  visit  to  our  freshman  president 
who  seems  uncertain  that  we  will  remember 
her?) 

Betty  Moore  Rusk  and  husband  Stan  are 
planning  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  in  late  August 
after  a  stopover  at  their  camp  at  Noisy 
Brook,  Maine,  to  see  daughter  Gwen  and  son 
Whit  and  families.  Daughter  Mary,  husband 
Scot,  and  babe  Elizabeth,  live  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Peg  Reinhold  Mitchell  departs  for  Europe  in 
September  for  a  walking  tour.  After  threat- 
ening to  do  so  for  many  years,  she  finally  did 
retire  from  teaching  in  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
public   schools    in   June. 

Wanda  Jensch  Harris,  who  also  retired  re- 
cently from  her  teaching  job  in  Indianapolis, 
was    promptly    snatched    up   for  another. 

Mory  Bristol  Graham  was  expecting  a  visit 
this  summer  from  daughter  Judy  (SB  1958)  and 
family.  In  mid-June,  Mary  and  husband,  Larry, 
visited  Louise  Bristol  Lindemann  (SB  1928)  on 
Cape  Cod.  I  met  Jane  Riddle  Thornton's 
beautiful  daughter  Mimi  at  SBC.  She  is  as 
striking  a  brunette  as  Jane  was  blonde.  Re- 
cently, when  I  visited  briefly  with  Joan  Dan- 
zansky,  one  of  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist's  twins,  I 
ran  into  Bebe  Gilchrist  Barnes  (SB  1927)  and 
her    husband    en  route    from    Florida    to    Canada. 

And  whenever  I  go  to  Dallas,  Penna.,  as 
distinguished  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  I  see  Eliza- 
beth Cobb  Sutherland  and  her  husband  Don. 
They,  incidentally,  see  Marg  Cramer  Crane 
(SB    1927)   and   her   husband   Bill   fairly  often. 
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Secretary 

Adelaide    Wampler    Kundahl    (Mrs.    George    G.), 
6801   Meadow   Lane,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015 
Fund    Agents 

Gwen    Olcott    Writer    (Mrs.    George    S.,   Jr.),    21 
Fifth  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.   10960 
Betsy    Williams    Gilmore    (Mrs.    Kirk),    114    Benn- 
ington   Rd.,   Charlottesville,   Va.    22901 
Marriage 

Serena  Ailes  to  Mark  Stevens  (father  of 
Betty    Ann    Stevens    SB    1955)    April    3,    1969. 

We  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  Sally 
Rearhard   who   lost  her  father  Jan.   23,   1971. 

In  a  happier  vein,  many  of  our  class  mem- 
bers are  enjoying  traveling  in  our  "retire- 
ment" years,  and  we  wish  more  would  write 
us   of    their    trips    and    experiences.    George    re- 


tired from  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Printing  in  May— just  in  time  to  help  pack 
for  a  cruise  to  Scandinavia.  The  highlights  of 
the  trip  for  me  were  our  excursion  to  the 
North  Cape  to  view  the  Midnight  Sun  and  our 
flight  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow.  Seeing  the 
bleak  Russian  way  of  life  vividly  reaffirms 
the  hopes  for  democracy  in  this  confused 
world. 

We  had  many  memorable  experiences  on 
our  cruise,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  Mary 
Huntington  Harrison  and  Web's  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  in  July,  1970.  They  were  stranded 
for  three  days  due  to  fog  at  a  distant  Arctic 
point.  Since  the  radio  at  the  outpost  gave 
out  the  day  after  they  landed  there  was  no 
way  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world 
that  they  would  be  late  returning  home. 
Mary  and  Web's  trip  to  Wyoming  last  fall 
was  "peaceful"  by  comparison— they  had  10 
inches  of  snow,  with  temperatures  as  low 
as  8°.  Since  then  Mary's  spent  many  enjoy- 
able days  riding  around  Ohio  on  her  new 
horse  which  she  writes  is  "small,  quiet,  and 
absolutely   foolp roof. " 

Lucy  Shirley  Otis  regrets  that  she  missed 
our  40th  reunion,  but  she  and  Leon  were  "on 
a  slow  boat  to  China".  Her  trip  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Thailand  was  the  high  spot  of  the 
cruise  for  her.  The  excursion  to  Honolulu  was 
especially  interesting,  as  they  had  not  been 
there  since  a  year  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl    Harbor. 

Other  travelers  —  Mono  Stone  Green  and 
Thornton  —  have  been  specializing  in  boating 
expeditions  when  they  are  not  at  home  hunt- 
ing or  enjoying  their  granddaughter.  Serena 
AMes  Stevens  reports  that  she  and  Mark 
"travel  steadily  and  extensively  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world  —  strenuous,  but  fun  and 
exciting!" 

Meanwhile,  many  of  our  gals  are  relaxing 
and  exercising  at  the  same  time,  often  with 
other  SB  alumni.  While  on  her  way  to  her 
winter  home  in  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  Mary  Douglas 
Lyon  Stedman  visited  Betty  McCrady  Bard  we  1 1 
in  Tangerine,  Fla.  What  a  fine  time  they  had 
golfing  and  fishing!  The  Stedmans  have  added 
a  bedroom,  bath,  pool,  and  utility  room  to 
their  home  and  are  now  enjoying  the  "fruits 
of   our    labors". 

Happy  Cather  Lansing  spends  many  happy 
hours  visiting  her  three  sons.  Paul  II,  the 
eldest,  is  a  physician  in  New  Orleans;  Harry 
resides  in  San  Francisco;  and  Jimmy  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Tulane  Univ.  with  a  Masters  in  Busi- 
ness. 

Majorie  St  urges  Moose  is  upholding  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  our  class.  She  is  busy  "vital- 
izing" Latin  classes  at  one  of  Huntsville's 
high  schools.  She  thinks  in  French,  but  "the 
spoken  Latin  that  pours  out  is  something  less 
than  Cicero.  So  I  boss  them  in  French  and 
teach  Latin."  In  addition,  she  also  gives  lec- 
tures to  "captive  audiences  of  teachers"  on 
the    teaching    of    comprehension. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Frances  Harrison 
McGiffert  for  receiving  the  Junior  League  of 
Duluth's  Sustainer  of  the  Year  award  for 
1970.  Frances's  services  to  her  community  are 
varied,  and  were  comprehensively  reported  in 
the  Duluth  Herald.  Among  her  many  contribu- 
tions have  been  working  with  the  Family 
Welfare  Society,  at  Duluth's  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
with  Duluth  Children's  Home  Society,  in  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  and  with  the  Duluth 
Council  of  Churches.  Mrs.  McGiffert's  activi- 
ties extend  into  other  areas  of  endeavor- 
ranging  from  the  Duluth  Playhouse,  the 
AAUW,  the  Republican  Party,  the  DAR,  and 
the   Women's    Institute   of   Duluth.   She   has   held 


positions  of  responsibility  in  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations, and  in  most  has  served  as  presi- 
dent or  on  the  board.  In  addition,  she  has 
founded  an  "investment  club"  for  women. 
We  are  proud  of  Frances  McGiffert's  many 
contributions  to  her  community.  Perhaps  other 
members  of  our  class  will  draw  inspiration 
from  her  example  to  find  areas  of  concern 
in  our  own  communities  where  we  may  be 
of   service. 

We  hope  that  1971  has  been  a  healthy  and 
happy  year  for  you.  Since  it  was  not  a  re- 
union year  for  our  class  we  have  lost  touch 
with  some  of  your  current  activities.  Please 
inform  us  of  your  travels,  grandchildren,  in- 
tellectual endeavors,  community  services,  and 
all  your  greatest  joys.  May  your  sorrows  be 
small  and  your  memories  of  Sweet  Briar  be 
fond! 


1934: 


Secretary 

Marion    Gwaltney    Hall    (Mrs.    Francis    K.),    1471 

Peyton    Pi.,    Macon,    Ga.    31201. 

Fund   Agent 

Emily     Marsh     Nichols     (Mrs.     Emily     J.),     4501 

Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Apt.   1119,  Washington,  D.C. 

Notes  from  Fund  Flaps  are  scarce  and  my 
only  sources  of  S.  B.  '34  news  are  even 
scarcer.    From    the   flaps   since   last   August: 

Nancy  Butzner  Leavell:  Our  family  has  ex- 
tended out  in  the  past  year.  Anne  (S.B.  '63)  is 
in  Seattle,  Washington  where  her  husband,  Dr. 
Herbert  Reynolds,  is  resident  in  medicine  at 
the  U.  of  Washington.  Son  Byrd  worked  in 
Olympia  National  Park,  Washington,  this 
summer  but  is  back  now  in  second  year  at 
Univ.  of  Va.  Lucie  is  in  Madison,  Wis.  where 
she  is  in  second  year  of  City  Planning  and 
husband  Scott  Nagel  from  Milwaukee  is  in 
second    year   Medicine. 

Dorothy  Twine  Gardner:  Still  loving  my  job 
as  manager  and  buyer  of  china,  crystal,  linens 
and  silver  for  a  delightful  Home  Furnishing 
and  Gift  shop  here  in  Palo  Alto.  Travel  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  for  buying 
trips  as  well  as  N.  Y.  once  a  year.  Both 
daughters  married  and  have  one  grandson — 
anxiously    awaiting    a    second    (by   adoption). 

Gail  Donahue  Jensen:  After  the  death  of 
my  husband  and  the  marriage  of  my  two 
youngest  children,  I  sold  my  house  and  now 
live  in  a  big  apt.— size  necessary  because  of 
my  Dalmatian  dog  "Freckles"  and  visits  from 
the    five    grandchildren. 

Judy  Dougherty  Musser:  Bill  and  I  spent  a 
wonderful  month  in  England  and  Europe  last 
Fall.  We  now  have  two  grandchildren,  a  boy 
age  4  and  a  girl  1 V2.  They  live  in  Toronto 
and    we   just  don't   see    them    often    enough. 

Majorie  Van  Evera  Lovelace:  My  son  Richard 
recently  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  Aerophysics  of 
Cornell.  Daughter  Jean  and  husband.  Bill 
Stinchcombe,  were  awarded  their  Ph.D.'s 
several  years  ago  at  Univ.  of  Michigan  in 
Political    Science    and    History. 

Katherine  Means  Neely:  Having  completed 
the  annual  cottage-closing  and  packing  I 
drove  west  and  expect  to  winter  mostly  at 
Laguna  Beach,  but  will  tour  around  con- 
siderably as  long  as  my  aging  car  holds  out. 
Just  now  the  California  sunshine  is  dismay- 
ingly   soggy. 

Comment  from  Martha  Lou  Lemmon  Stehl- 
man:  Are  vital  statistics  and  trips  the  only 
acceptable  news  in  a  column  of  class  notes? 
Or  are  they  just  the  easiest  to  write  down? 
I    haven't    time    to    write    anything    else,    wish 
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Commencement  1971:  Professor  of 
Government  Thomas  V.  Gilpatrick 
and  Katharine  Gambrill  Fisher  of 
Chester,  Va.  Three  times  the  Emilie 
Watts  McVea  Scholar,  Katharine  was 
gradna  ted  magna  cum  laude  with 
Highest  Honors  in  International  Re- 
la  tions. 


someone    else    would). 

Louise  Dreyer  Bradley:  Had  a  delightful 
visit  with  Julia  Sadler  deColigny  at  her  farm 
near  Amherst.  Seems  like  you  never  left  S.B.C. 
when  you  see  warm  friends  like  Harriet 
Rogers. 

Eleanor  Fitch  Welch:  Still  working  at  the 
St.    Petersburg    Public    Library. 

From  Rosamond  Garrett  Coley:  My  daughter 
Rosamond  Sample  Brown  ('64)  is  living  with 
me  for  a  year  while  her  husband,  Lt.  Col. 
Harry  L.  Brown  is  in  Saigon.  We  are  enjoying 
her  two  sons,  Stewart  Murray,  age  3  and 
Garrett    Houston,   6    months. 

Betty  Suttle  Briscoe:  change  of  address: 
from  Haverford  to  514  E.  Lancaster  Ave., 
Wynnewood,   Pa.    19096. 

Louise  Greenwood  Ltppett:  My  husband 
died  in  June  22,  1 970.  I  am  working  at  a 
Special  Library  in  a  small  firm  in  Darien, 
Conn.  (Our  sympathy  to  Louise  and  to  Cecil 
Birdsey  Fuessle.  Ray  died  in  Jan.  in  San 
Francisco  shortly  after  their  arrival  there  to 
visit    daughter    Jackie    and    new    grandchild.) 

Our  daughter  Cleveland  will  be  graduating 
next  June.  She  has  spent  the  summer  at  the 
Univ.  of  Oregon  and  loved  it,  is  presently 
slowly  driving  home  with  new  friends.  I  hope 
to  have  news  of  Connie  Burwell  White  as 
Cleveland    promised    to    call    her    in    Denver. 

Please  drop  a  card  and  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  Fund  flap.  Emily  writes  us  great  letters 
about  the  Fund  and,  hopefully,  next  August 
there  will  be  many  flaps  showing  our  class 
truly    gives. 


Secretary 

Lucy   Taliaferro    Nickerson    (Mrs.   C.   C),   80    Bat- 
tin   Rd.,   Fair   Haven,   N.J.   07701 
Fund  Agent 

Dorothy   Tison    Campbell    (Mrs.    James    B.),    Box 
218,   Manchester  Center,   Vt.    05255 


First  I  shall  send  on  to  you  the  gleanings 
from  notes  you  have  sent  in  to  the  Alumnae 
Office.  Frannie  Bailey  Brooke  wrote  that  her 
group  is  "out  from  under" — Son  Chip  being  a 
Capt.  in  Marine  Corps  at  Fort  Sill  after  his 
tour  in  Viet  Nam  and  her  daughter  Marion  is 
living  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.  So  she  and  her 
husband  were  taking  off  for  their  first  trip 
to  the  Far  East  in  8  years,  a  refresher  course 
for  her  George  who  teaches  Far  Eastern  His- 
tory at  VMl  set  up  to  include  eight  countries. 
Dotty  Gipe  Clement  was  very  succinct,  merely 
reporting  "two  granddaughters:  Caroline,  2Vi 
yrs.  and  Martha,  4  months.  Macky  Fuller  Kel- 
log  wrote  in  the  midst  of  selling  bulbs  that 
she  was  looking  toward  two  graduations  last 
June— a  second  son  graduating  from  Harvard 
and  her  third  son  graduating  from  Andover 
and    heading    for   Harvard    this   fall. 

Marion  Brown  Zaiser  was  happy  that  her 
son  Robert  was  home  safely  from  2  years  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  able  to  get  home  frequent- 
ly. Brownie  seems  very  busy  on  her  own:  Clerk 
of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Trustee  of  Canterbury  School  (church  affili- 
ated) and  Sec'y  of  The  Christmas  Toy  Shop 
there  in  St.  Petersburg.  Jessie  Silvers  Bennett 
wrote  of  her  delighted  surprise  to  run  into 
Peter  Dyer  Sorenson  there  in  Greenwich  where 
she  was  playing  in  the  National  Sr.  Women's 
Doubles  Paddle  Tennis  tourney.  Jessie  con- 
sidered this  "heart  warming"  for  our  Senior 
Citizens   group— which    I    refuse    to   admit! 

Ces  Jansen  Kendrick  wrote  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  still  in  constant  flux — 
working  "on  the  Hill"  in  Washington.  She  has 
two  married  sons— one  Headmaster  of  The 
Valley  School  in  Owings  Mills,  Md.,  and  the 
other  with  a  brokerage  firm  on  Wall  Street— 
and  a  daughter  vho  graduated  from  Pine 
Manor,  then  the  U.  of  Colorado,  and  now 
works  for  a  bank  in  Denver.  I  had  hoped  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Ces  when  my  Ann  and  I 
went  on  the  Virginia  tour  of  colleges  last 
spring,  but  she  and  her  husband  were  back  in 
Colorado  on  the  compaign  swing  between 
sessions  of  Congress. 

I  did  have  some  luck  on  our  trip.  When  we 
were  at  Sweet  Briar,  we  took  Lucy  Robb 
Winston  Works'  daughter  for  dinner  at  the 
new  Wailes  Center.  Ann  got  a  student's  view 
of  SBC  and  Betty  told  us  of  her  family  and 
how  her  father  is  still  busy  with  conferences 
and  supervising  one  of  the  drug  "outreach" 
groups.  The  Works  family  had  had  a  great 
reunion  in  Roanoke  with  Molly  Talcort  Dodson 
and  her  husband,  Grif,  a  lawyer  there.  Also, 
one  night  when  Ann  was  visiting  a  friend  at 
Hood  College  I  went  on  up  to  Towson,  Md., 
to  spend  the  night  with  Kay  Hoyt.  We  had  a 
grand  time  relaxing  and  catching  up  while 
she  made  me  supper  in  her  apartment,  and 
the  next  morning  I  went  over  to  the  Bryn 
Mawr  School  where  she  works  and  saw  her 
start  her  group  of  girls  on  their  way,  giving 
them  their  announcements  in  home-room  while 
I  "sidewalk  superintended"  up  front.  Kay  had 
been  most  touched  by  the  fact  that  a  recent 
graduating  class  there  had  dedicated  their 
annual  to   her. 

My  last  bit  of  news  came  from  a  telephone 
conversation  while  Charley  and  I  were  on 
vacation.  We  stopped  overnight  on  our  way 
to  Highlands,  N.  C,  so  I  had  to  call  ex-room- 
mate Rilma  Wilson  Wadsworth.  She  reported 
that  she  and  husband  George  were  doing  fine 
and  that  her  son  Robert,  having  finished  NCU 
last  June,  is  now  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Africa, 
teaching  English  to  the  French-speaking  little 
boys.    For    our   own    news,    Charley    is    at    last 


working  in  a  New  Jersey  bank,  which  I  tell 
him  is  "semi-retirement"  after  commuting; 
eldest  Clark  is  doing  his  two  year  hitch  for 
ROTC,  assigned  as  Asst.  Adjutant  of  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Md.,  and  taking  English  courses  at 
Johns  Hopkins  to  fill  his  time;  Paul  has  a  year 
to  go  at  Dickinson;  and  Ann,  a  Senior  in  high 
school,  chiefly  filling  her  time  as  a  lieutenant 
in    their   Drill   Team. 

Keep  sending  your  money  to  the  Fund  so 
you  can  send  me  some  notes,  and  send  along 
news  via  Christmas  cards  for  a  February 
letter. 


Secretary 

Ann    Hauslein    Potterfield    (Mrs.    Thomas),    4611 

Virginia    Ave.,   S.E.,   Charleston,  W.   Va. 

Fund   Agent 

Alice    Sweney    Weed    (Mrs.    George    H.),    2245 

Delaware  St.,  St.   Paul,  Minn.  55118 

The  "Summer  of  '42"  had  to  be  less  com- 
plex than  the  summer  of  '71.  All  those  who 
agree    say    "aye"— heavens   what   a    din! 

Daughter  no.  3,  Phyllis,  returned  from  her 
Jr.  year  in  England  and  will  marry  Bill 
Bailey,  medical  student  at  Tulane  U.  on  Au- 
gust 21st.  Daughter  no.  4  starts  St.  Mary's 
Junior  College,  Raleigh,  on  August  18th— 
slight  conflict.  Kathy  (SBC  70)  gets  her  Physi- 
cal Therapy  degree  from  Columbia  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Susanne  Deas  is  getting  her  Masters  in 
Social  Work,  while  working  with  young 
people  on  drugs— attending  a  drug  seminar 
at  Yale.  Her  children  are  grown,  and  Hap 
passed  away  three  years  ago.  Susanne  says 
she    is    starting    a    new    life. 

Ruth  Jacquot  Tempest  combined  son  Mark's 
graduation  from  Chapel  Hill  with  attending 
his  marriage  in  July  to  Martha  Sterrett  in 
Raleigh.  Mark  was  commissioned  in  the  Navy. 
Eugenia  Burnett's  eldest,  Griffin  Affel,  gradu- 
ated from  St.  Lawrence  University  and  then 
wed    Kris  ten    Freeman   at   St.    Lawrence. 

The  Brewer  girls,  daughters  of  Grace  Lanier, 
are  most  loyal  SBC-ites.  Carol  is  a  freshman, 
Connie  a  senior  and  Betty  graduated  in  '71. 
Their  oldest,  Grace,  teaches  in  Atlanta  where 
she  sees  Lyn  Tremain,  oldest  daughter  of 
Betsy    Gilmer  Tremain. 

Our  artist,  Frannie  Meeks  Young  Temple 
has  a  demanding  clientele,  but  has  time  for 
son  Randy  at  U.Va.  and  daughter  Rumsey 
and  3  grandchildren.  She  saw  Mimi  Galloway 
Duncan    in   N.   Y.   in  Mimi's   East   River   home. 

As  a  relief  from  the  summer  heat,  think  of 
Elizabeth  Duffield  Fajans,  husband  Wayne  and 
five  children  working  at  their  ski  lodge  in 
Vermont.  Norm,  oldest  son  and  Wendy,  a 
daughter,   will    attend    U.    of  Vermont. 

Want  to  see  your  name  in  print,  brag  about 
an  offspring,  plug  a  cause,  practice  penman- 
ship or  just  be  a  good  egg?  Write — either  to 
me  or  the  Alumnae  Office — then  we'll  write 
about  you.  Support  our  College  in  any  and  all 
ways.  We   need   each   other. 


Secretary 

Polly    VanDeventer    Saunders    (Mrs.    Robert), 
16   Shirley   Rd.,   Newport   News,   Va.   23601 
Fund  Agent 

Elinor    Clement     Littleton     (Mrs.     Frederick     C), 
407   Woodland    Ave.,   Wayne,    Pa.    19087 
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Here  we  are  back  in  print.  Each  class  makes 
its  appearance  once  a  year  so  next  time  I 
write  for  your  news  please  respond  so  we 
can    keep    up    with    each    other. 

The  25th  was  fun!  I  would  say  there  were 
about  30  of  us  aboard  and  we  were  all  as 
cute  as  ever.  Wheat  Young  Call's  scrapbook 
gave  us  news  and  memories  of  all  of  you  not 
present  so  you  were  there  very  much  in 
spirit.  The  news  I  have  now  is  from  you  who 
responded  to  my  recent  card  and  to  the  fund 
envelope    flaps. 

Polly  Kent  Page  and  husband  Bob  recently 
spent  a  work-play  month  in  Yugoslavia.  Their 
son  is  a  2nd  Lt.  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  is 
assigned  to  Constellation  in  the  Pacific.  They 
have  2  girls  at  home  in  Toledo.  Anne  Hill 
Edwards  writes  from  Sweet  Briar  Circle  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.  that  Helen  Graeff  Ellerman 
and  husband  Ray  moved  in  August  to  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  where  she  will  be  Minister  of 
Music  at  the  Asbury  United  Methodist  Church 
and  Ray  will  teach  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Sue  Criswill  Bomschein  writes  from 
Bellaire,  Mich,  that  Graeff  and  Ray  came  to 
Ft.  Wayne  soon  after  their  wedding  and  their 
house  was  filled  with  music.  Sue's  permanent 
home  is  in  Ft.  Wayne  but  she  is  about  to 
adopt  Bellaire.  She  is  very  active  in  interior 
design  and  architecture — mostly  residential  and 
vacation  type.  She  has  Samantha,  5,  Christo- 
pher,  6V2,  and   two   teenagers,   Heidi   and   John. 

Corinne  Klemm  Jackson,  who  lives  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.  with  husband  Elmo,  a  professor  of 
Economics,  extends  a  lovely  invitation  to  all 
of  us  if  we  are  ever  in  Gainesville.  Jeanne 
Parham  Coors  says  that  Memphis  is  hosting 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  at  their  annual 
meeting  next  April.  If  any  of  you  are  going 
to  be  delegates  to  that  meeting  please  write 
to  Parham.  Barbara  Hood  Sprunt  is  probably 
having  a  group  too.  They  hope  to  have  a 
mini  class  reunion.  Parham's  two  oldest 
daughters,  Jeanne  and  Christy,  are  both  mar- 
ried and  living  in  Knoxville  where  their  veteran 
husbands  are  students  at  the  University  of 
Tenn.  (Jeanne  has  recently  had  Parham's 
grandson.)  Dabney,  number  three  daughter, 
and  her  husband  have  been  living  in  Eleanor 
Boswell  Shannon's  guest  house  in  Charlottes- 
ville, getting  Bozzie's  four  daughters  off  to 
four  different  school  each  morning  and  a  few 
other  chores  for  the  Shannons  in  exchange 
for  their  housing.  Parham's  fourth  and  last 
daughter   is   Cary,    13. 

Carolyn  Rudolph  Sellers  is  living  in  Mont- 
gomery and  was  the  mother  of  the  bride  in 
June.  Susan,  a  '71  graduate  from  SBC,  mar- 
ried Hugh  Ewing,  a  recent  U.Va.  graduate. 
They  are  living  in  Richmond.  Philip,  Rudy's 
son,  is  18  and  will  be  a  freshman  at  W.  &  L. 
Her  Ellen  is  16  and  still  at  home  with  an  8 
year  old  who  is  going  into  the  3rd  grade. 
Rudy  was  at  Susan's  graduation  on  Sunday 
morning  and  had  to  leave  campus  before  the 
reunionites  started  rolling  in.  She  did  get  a 
happy  glimpse  of  Nancy  Dowd  Burton.  Rudy 
was  delighted  to  have  Bess  Pratt  Wallace  and 
their  adorable  little  red-headed  girl,  Tracy,  6, 
for  the  weekend  of  Susan's  wedding.  "Bess 
is   as   lovely   and    serene   as   ever." 

Bowdre  Budd  Poer  reports  from  Greensboro 
that  her  daughter  and  lawyer-husband  are 
living  there  and  she  is  delighted  to  be  near 
her  new  granddaughter.  Her  son  Jay  is  also 
married  and  attends  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in 
Greensboro.  Jim  and  Anne  are  still  in  high 
school. 

I  don't  know  how  Sarah  McDuffie  Hardaway 
even  had  time  to  reply.  They  have  recently 
been    to    a    gathering    of    the    clans    with    bag- 


pipes, highland  flings  and  kilts  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Her  family  was  scattered — Page  and 
Chip  were  in  Birmingham;  Susannah  studying 
at  UVa.;  Mary  Lu  flying  In  from  Lisbon  the 
next  day  and  their  12  year  old  taking  off  for 
Ireland  for  a  visit.  Sarah  was  about  to  leave 
for  two  weeks  with  Ben  to  shoot  grouse  in 
Northumberland!  Susannah  will  go  to  Welles- 
ley   this   fall. 

Candy  Greene  Satterfield  is  about  to  move 
to  New  York.  Jim  is  with  British  American 
Tobacco  and  they  have  lived  in  Louisville, 
Panama  and  England.  Caroline  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  horseshow  and  Jimmy  participating 
in  swimming  meets.  She  writes  that  Virginia 
Wynn  has  just  returned  from  Bermuda.  Ginny 
has  fully  recovered  from  her  riding  accident 
when   she  broke  both   her  arms  sometime  ago. 

Clara  Nichol  Moore's  two  boys  were  about 
to  leave  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary 
for  a  month  of  soccer.  Clara  has  been  busy 
with  Colonial  Dames,  writing,  tennis  and 
drama  club  for  gifted  children.  Al  has  his 
office  at  home  now  so  its  "for  better  or  worse 
and   also  for   lunch." 

Arianna  Jones  Wittke  and  Jim  spent  a 
wonderful  year  in  Oxford  where  Jim  worked 
in  the  Physics  department,  exchanging  houses 
with  an  Oxford  family.  Her  Jimmy,  14,  and 
Anne,  12  are  at  Princeton  Day  School.  She  is 
busy  with  book  fairs,  church  women's  associa- 
tions and   Sweet   Briar   bulbs. 

Marjorie  Christian  Schley's  daughter  Marga- 
ret is  engaged  to  John  Teichgrader.  Jean  is 
in  Germany  before  returning  to  Smith  for  her 
junior  year;  Brandy  goes  to  Denver  Univ., 
young  Dick  is  at  Episcopal  High.  Moe  has  a 
full  time  job  selling  real  estate  in  Savannah. 
Another  real  estate  lady  is  Betty  Ann  Bass 
Norris,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  Her  oldest 
daughter,  Neil,  is  a  sophomore  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
She  sees  Jessie  Strickland  Elcock  in  Greenwich. 
Pat  Arms  Brown  is  in  Rye.  Betsy  Gurley  Hew- 
son  is  in  New  Canaan.  She  is  working  three 
days  a  week  at  the  local  yarn  shop.  Joanie  is 
a  TWA  international  hostess.  Tommy  is  a  senior 
grade  at  Tabor  Academy.  Betsy  recently  saw 
Anne  Hill  Edwards  and  Bea  Dmgwell  Loos. 
Incidentally,  if  anyone  needs  selling  tips  write 
to  Bea.  She  has  sold  a  phenomenal  amount 
of   SBC    bulbs. 

Marilyn  Hannah  Crocker  is  busy  selling  good 
will.  She  is  chairman  of  the  N.J.  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  Center  of  International  Visi- 
tors. She  places  about  500  foreign  visitors 
(sponsored  mostly  by  the  State  Dept.)  in  homes 
for  a  year.  Husband  Ken  is  Director  of  Product 
Standards  for  Campbell  Soup.  Daughter  Cami 
graduated  from  SBC  in  June  and  Con!  started 
in    Sept. 

Ellen  Thackray  Wilson  has  3  children  ages 
16,  13  and  11.  They  spend  their  summers  on 
a  primitive  island  in  Canada.  "Father  is 
teaching  them  to  fly.  He  claims  it  is  safer 
than  driving — and  they  ski,  squash  and  sail. 
I    watch." 

Martha  Witherspoon  Brannon  has  been  in 
New  Jersey  for  2  years  while  Carl  was  a 
resident  in  cancer  surgery  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  NYC.  Monk  worked  at  the  Citizens 
National  Bank.  She  and  the  6  children  skied, 
ice-skated  and  had  a  ball.  Now  they  are 
permanently    ensconsed    in    Tampa. 

Eleanor  Myers  Cole  phoned  Catherine  Smart 
Grier  bemoaning  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
make  the  25th,  but  rejoicing  in  the  pleasures 
of  her  2  year  old  granddaughter.  Catherine 
and  Joe  attended  the  ABA  meeting  in  London 
and  then  toured  southern  England  by  car. 
Her  Cathy  is  a  freshman  at  SBC  this  year. 
Louise      Crawford      Moorefield      and      husband 


spent  a  weekend  at  the  beach  with  the 
Griers.  Louise  has  a  son  at  USC,  a  daughter 
at    Ashley    Hall    and    a    1st    grader. 

Helen  Murchison  Lane's  son  Ed  spent  last 
year  in  Europe  on  the  SBC  Junior  Year  Abroad 
program.  She  visited  him  there  in  April.  He 
will  attend  W  &  L  for  his  senior  year  while 
daughter  Palmer  will  be  a  junior  at  W  &  L 
under  the  Sweet  Briar  exchange  program. 
Crutcher  Field  Harrison's  daughter  Helen  is 
a  freshman  at  SBC  this  fall.  She  spent  last 
year  in  Germany  with  one  of  the  families 
their  son  lived  with  when  he  was  an  exchange 
student. 

Jo  Thomas  Collins  became  Jo  Thomas  Wat- 
kins  last  July.  Her  new  husband  was  a 
widower  with  3  children,  so  they  now  have  5. 
They  live  in  McComb,  Miss,  with  two  of  the 
children. 

Charlotte  Dinsmore  Olin's  eldest  daughter 
is  a  junior  at  Vanderbilt;  her  second  gradu- 
ates from  high  school  in  '72;  her  third  is  in 
eighth  grade;  and  her  fourth  in  sixth  grade. 
Charlotte  has  been  in  graduate  school  for 
two  years — part  time — in  the  library  science 
department.  Jane  Richardson  Vieth  writes  from 
Chevy  Chase  that  she  loved  the  reunion  and 
that  since  then  she  had  a  lovely  two  weeks 
in  Greece  and  London.  She  ran  into  Catherine 
Smart  Grier  at  Harrod's!  Rosie  Ashby  Dashiell 
is  working  in  Norfolk  with  senior  citizens  in 
the  model  city  area.  Mary  will  be  a  sophomore 
at  Salem  College.  David  and  Joe  are  at 
Norfolk    Academy. 

My  Liza  and  Robbie  are  in  high  school.  Bob 
was  one  of  the  brave  husbands  at  our  25th 
reunion  and  had  a  ball.  We  roomed  next  door 
to  Mary  Lou  Holton  and  Bob  Effler.  Our 
husbands  were  most  congenial.  Bouquets  to 
Dowd  and  Wheats  for  their  great  job  in  get- 
ting   the    reunion   going. 


Secretary 

Mim    Wyse    Linsky    (Mrs.    Elliott),    29    Greenwich 

Ave.,    Leominster,    Mass.   01453 

Fund    Agent 

Louise   Moore,    Box   699,   Lexington,   Va.   24450 

A  note  from  Cora  Jane  Morningstar  Spiller 
which  arrived  just  past  last  summer's  dead- 
line reports  that  she  and  Bob  and  family 
moved  to  Newport,  R.  I.  in  time  for  the 
America's  Cup  Races.  Bob's  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  and  their  oldest  daughter  enrolled  at 
Sullins  last  fall.  They  miss  the  Army,  but  find 
their  new  Navy  friends  delightful.  However, 
a  later  note  reveals  that  the  Spillers  will  be 
moving    to    Frankfurt,    Germany,    in    August. 

Lou  Moore  wrote  that  she  attended  an  in- 
stitute at  the  Univ.  of  Calif.  Law  School  at 
Berkeley  last  July;  enjoyed  that  and  touring 
San  Francisco  and  nearby  vicinities  so  much 
that    she    hated    to    leave. 

I  had  a  very  nice  letter  in  October  from 
Ann  Belser  Asher,  written  on  the  official  sta- 
tionery from  the  Washington  Antiques  Show, 
of  which  Ann  is  Co-Chairman.  The  show  was 
held  in  January  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a  great 
success,  since  the  previous  one,  which  Ann 
also  managed,  was  judged  to  be  the  most 
important  antiques  show  in  the  country.  Ann's 
other  activities  include  designing  and  painting 
needlepoint  canvases,  managing  her  home 
and    raising    4    children.    Amen! 

Betsy  Sawyer  Hodges  reports  that  Allen 
was  transferred  to  Florida  last  July.  They 
have  built  a  new  house  complete  with  swim- 
ming    pool,    and    hope    to     buy    a     boat    soon. 
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too.  B.  G.  Elmore  Gilleland  is  now  a  Reading 
Lab  teacher  in  a  nearby  elementary  school, 
and  finds  the  work  very  interesting  and  re- 
warding. She  is  now  taking  her  very  last 
course  at  Rollins  College,  unless  she  decides 
to   take    up   Oceanography! 

Anne  Peyton  Cooper  and  Jim  moved  from 
N.  Y.  to  Summit,  N.  J.  about  3  years  ago. 
Anne  is  kept  busy  with  two  children,  Nancy, 
2,  and  Jimmy,  5.  In  October,  Dolly  Clark  Ras- 
mussen  and  her  2  daughters,  Cathy  (SBC  '73), 
and  Cindy,  drove  to  Sweet  Briar.  "It  was  a 
thrill  to  see  the  magnificent  new  buildings, 
completed  and  landscaped— especially  the  new 
Student  Center— too  good  to  believe!  Sweet 
Briar  must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  col- 
leges—anywhere!" Beautiful  words  from  our 
beautiful   May   Queen. 

Dorothy  Swan  Lent,  '13,  wrote  to  the  Alum- 
nae Office  of  the  death,  in  June  1970,  of  her 
son,  Ernest  Swan  Lent,  who  was  the  husband 
of  our  friend  and  roommate  Sally  Webb  Lent. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  go 
out  to  them  both.  And  also  to  Evie  Woods 
Cox,  whose  son  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
on    the   day   after   Christmas. 

Stokie  Kyle  Kimpel  has  been  appointed 
publicity  chairman  of  the  Warwick  Branch  of 
AAUW.  She  writes  that  she  is  very  proud 
that  our  own  Mrs.  Pannell  is  National  Presi- 
dent. 

Mary  Dame  Stubbs  Broad  enjoyed  reunion 
last  year;  she  wrote  at  Christmas  that  a  family 
ski  trip  to  Hot  Springs  in  January  might  give 
her  a  chance  to  see  Betsy  Sawyer  Hodges  in 
Florida.  Son  Doug  and  daughter  Susan  are 
both    in    Jr.    High    School. 

Genevieve  Hammel  Geer's  "family"  keeps 
growing — last  Christmas  she  had  an  AFS 
sister  to  their  own  daughter  Priscilla,  16 — a 
lovely  Swedish  girl  nabed  Annika.  The  Geers 
also  had  with  them  a  high  school  senior  boy 
finishing  school  in  Rye  after  his  parents  had 
moved  west.  This  in  addition  to  th^ir  other  3 
children,  Chris,  Tim  and  Dominique.  "Peter 
remodeling  the  house  and  me  trying  to  feed 
and  keep  this  crew  happy.  I  am  still  in  grad- 
uate school  and  there  are  days  when  I  feel 
older  than    I   did   20   years   ago." 

I  think  that  Sally  Ann  Bianchi  Foster  has 
the  solution  that  we've  all  been  looking  for 
to  the  problem  of  the  generation  gap,  e.g., 
"We  are  entering  the  generation  gap  age  and 
I  intend  to  keep  it  that  way:  Bob  and  I  on 
top  and  then  a  gap!"  Meg  is  a  high  school 
sophomore  now,  active  in  marching  band  and 
ghetto  tutoring.  Kate  is  in  9th  grade  and 
Andy  is  a  lover  of  sports,  games,  his  saxo- 
phone and  bell  bottoms.  Sally  Ann  sent  along 
Christmas  cards  from  Polly  Thomas  Peck, 
whose  son,  Doug,  is  now  in  college.  Hoddy  is 
16,  in  1 1th  grade,  son  Rob  is  13— from 
Nancy  Franklin  Hall,  who  apparently  had  a 
great,  though  watery  Christmas  in  Tenn.— it 
rained!— and  from  Garland  Hunter  Davies, 
whose  oldest  son  is  at  U.  Va.  Her  girls  are 
now  senior  and  sophomore,  respectively,  in 
high  school.  Garland  started  graduate  courses 
in  January,  and  planned  a  return  trip  to 
Europe  in  April.  Also  from  Henrietta  Hill  Hub- 
bard, who  wrote  that  son  Clark  is  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  his  sophomore  year  now.  Son 
Lister  is  a   senior  in   prep   school. 

And  that's  it,  except  for  your  correspondent, 
who  had  a  most  uneventful  year,  save  Ned's 
Bar  Mitzvah,  which  was  a  smashing  success. 
We  were  all  very  proud  of  him— he  did  his 
prayers  and  Haftorah  with  great  diligence 
and  aplomb,  and  celebrated  equally  brilliantly 
afterwards!    Faith    is    now    17   and    a    senior   in 


high  school,  who  does  all  the  publicity  work 
for  the  school's  theatrical  productions,  and  is 
arts  and  crafts  counselor  at  a  local  Day  Camp 
this  summer.  Ned  is  preoccupied  with  the 
piano,  played  a  solo  at  the  Jr.  High  gradua- 
tion, which  was  a  big  thrill  for  him  since  he 
was  a  lowly  7th  grader  at  the  time.  Jim,  9, 
and  Dan,  7,  are  lovable  double  trouble,  so 
we  keep  busy.  Link  and  I  are  planning  a  trip 
to  California  in  August— might  just  get  to  see 
Peg    MacDonald    Humphrey    in   San    Diego. 

Please  send  news — I  have  exhausted  my 
reservoir.  The  flaps  on  your  Alumnae  Fund 
envelopes  are  very  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  all  news  is  forwarded  to  me.  Christmas 
cards  are  nice,  too,  and  so  are  plain  old  post- 
cards! I  love  hearing  from  and  about  all  of 
you,  and  it's  also  good  to  know  that  I'll  have 
items  for  this  column,  otherwise— no  column! 
So   Write! 
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Marriages 

Jean  Von  Schilling  to  Walter  B.  Bennet. 
Now    living    in    Richmond. 

Mary    Ann    Robb    to    Lt.    Col.    Romeo    Henry 
Freer,   USAF   Ret.,  on   Oct.   24,   1970   in  George- 
town.  Now   living   near   Baltimore  where   Rome 
is   with   Western    Electric. 
Moves 

Ann  Collins  Teachout  to  Miami  from  Roa- 
noke. Had  a  long  visit  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  California  including  a  week  camping 
in   the   High   Sierras. 

Helen  Smith  Lewis  to  Lynchburg  where  they 
are  connected  with  the  Virginia  Episcopal 
School. 

Page  Brydon  Leslie  to  Lynchburg  also.  Her 
four  children  now  range  from  5  to  17  and  the 
oldest  girl   is   looking   at  SBC.    I   feel   old. 

Many  Anne  Bowns  Bell  from  Riverside, 
Conn.,   to    Wilmington,    Del. 

Lynn  Carlton  McCaff ree  from  Houston  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  where  Mike  has  command 
of  a  destroyer  now  that  he  is  home  from 
Viet  Nam.  His  ship  went  to  the  Med  this 
spring  and  Lynn  and  the  girls  went  over  for 
a  couple  of  months  seeing  everything  from 
Greece  to  Spain  with  lots  of  time  in  Italy. 
New   Houses 

Nanci  Jean  Hay  and  Bill  Mahoney  in  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.  Bill  is  with  Coca  Cola  Export  and 
travels  all  over  the  world.  Nanci  is  still  with 
Homequity  where  she  is  Head  of  Administra- 
tive Services  (one  of  3  depts.).  She  has  the 
opportunity   to   travel    in    this   country    some. 

Hattie   Hughes  Stone   in   Glen   Ellyn,   III. 

Nancy  Cornwall  has  new  apartment  in  New 
York. 

Page   Croyder   Diehl    in    El    Paso. 

Louise    Skinner    McLaughlin    in    New    Smyna 
Beach,   Fla. 
Trips 

Jean  Stoddard  Barends  and  family  went 
to  Scotland  and  Holland  to  visit  friends  and 
relatives  and  to  show  the  children  where 
Fred  grew  up.  They  found  Holland  very 
changed  (not  for  the  good)  since  1960.  By 
the  way,  Jean's  mother  at  a  still  vigorous  83 
has  recently  married  a  lifelong  friend  after 
being   sadly   widowed  for  the   third   time. 

Weezie   Aubrey  MacFarland   went  to   London 


for  several  weeks  while  Jim  "chaperoned" 
medical  students  studying  the  British  Health 
Care    system. 

Margaret  Lu  Van  Peenan  Grimes  has  been 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  Scandinavia  in  the  past 
year.  She  is  now  teaching  first  and  second 
year  French  at  George  Mason  College.  They 
live   in   MacLean,   Va. 

Sally  Gammon  Plummer  was  sent  by  the 
Denver  Alumnae  Club  to  represent  them  at 
Alumnae  Council  at  SBC.  She  joined  Weezie 
for  the  trip  and  had  a  wonderful  visit.  She 
heartily  recommends  that  everyone  see  the 
new    campus    changes. 

Joan  Potter  Bickel  had  a  week  in  Florida 
in  April.  They  have  a  new  Great  Dane,  Sugar, 
to  replace  Twain,  the  one  they  recently  lost. 
This  one  is  a  little  older  and  Joan  does  not 
miss   the   puppy   problems. 

Carole  Van  Tassel  and  Paul  Donahue  had 
their  first  real  vacation  in  a  long  time  when 
they  left  the  six  children  with  the  grand- 
parents and  went  to  St.  Croix  for  ten  days. 

Jerry  Driesbach  Ludeke  and  family  camped 
for  8  weeks  in  Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  Their  winter  activi- 
ties center  around  the  Y,  where  Jerry  swims 
a  half  mile  a  day  and  both  John  and  the 
boys  are  in  Indian  Guides.  Jerry  is  still  active 
in  the  Volunteer  Tutor  Program  and  teaches 
High    School    Sunday    School. 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker  had  a  winter  vaca- 
tion skiing  in  Colorado  and  has  decided  she 
prefers  sunny  islands.  They  have  a  new  St. 
Bernard    puppy. 

Nancy  Moody  still  prefers  skiing,  also  in 
Colorado.  She  has  gone  all  over  showing  her 
new  white  hunter  (horse,  that  is).  She  has 
also  added  a  bay  mare  and  a  Beagle  to  her 
menagerie.  She  served  on  the  Texas  Senate 
Commission  on  Welfare  Reform  last  winter. 
Activities 

Cindy  Sinclair  Rutherford  has  been  enjoying 
a  challenging  new  system  of  teaching  in  an 
inner  city  7th  grade.  Open  classrooms,  self- 
directed  study,  and  team  teaching  in  large 
blocks  of  time  seem  to  be  the  principles.  It 
would  appear  they  are  "bringing  the  horses 
and  water  together  and  letting  them  decide 
whether  or  not  to  drink  and  how  much."  It 
has   been   an   exciting   and   different   year. 

Heard  from  Jean  Manning  Morrissey  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  They  have  4  boys  and  2 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  15  and  they 
spend  their  summers  in  a  cottage  in  Northern 
Neck,   LI. 

Dilly  Johnson  Jones  has  helped  at  Camp 
Grey  stone  for  the  last  two  summers,  teaching 
canoeing.  Her  young  Paul  is  at  the  companion 
camp  for  boys.  She  has  seen  lots  of  SBC 
daughters    there. 

Doreen  Booth  Hamilton's  husband  is  now 
President  of  the  Child rens  Hospital  National 
Medical  Center  in  Washington  in  addition  to 
his    law    practice. 

Caroline  "Kobo"  Chobot  Garner  is  an  As- 
sistant Kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Loudon 
County  Day  School  in  Leesville.  Both  her  chil- 
dren   attend    also. 

Anne  Sheffield  Hale  is  singing  in  the  semi- 
professional  Colson  Chorale  in  Atlanta.  She  is 
also  on  the  Board  of  the  Westminster  School 
where  Sheffield,   10,  and   Ellen   8,  go. 

Anne  White  Connell  is  teaching  French  at 
the  Episcopal  Day  School.  Her  youngest  boy 
is  there  while  her  oldest  is  at  Culver.  The 
whole  family  goes  up  to  Culver  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

The  biggest  accomplishment  was  made  by 
Bev  Smith  Bragg  who  was  elected  Woman  of 
the   Year    for   Fayette    County,    Ala.    The    silver 
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bowl    was    awarded    to    her    daughter   at    the 
banquet    because    Bev   and    her    husband   were 
off    on    a    trip    to    Brazil,    Venezuela,    Uraguay, 
Argentina,    and    Chile.    She    has    become    some- 
what   of    an    expert    on    South    America    in    her 
area.    Here   are   some   of  the   reasons   Bev   was 
honored:    Chairman    for   the    county   celebration 
of      Alabama's      Sesquicentennial      which     was 
named  the  most  comprehensive  commemoration 
in    the    state;    Organized    the    Pink    Ladies,    an 
association      dedicated     to      making     life      more 
enjoyable   for   residents   of   the   County    Nursing 
Home    (Bev   has    been   Chairman    or   Vice    Chair- 
man  since  its  founding   in    1962);  Vice  President 
of    the    County    Mental    Health     Board    and    on 
the     State     Mental     Health     Board     and     State 
Commission    for    Hospitals    and    Clinics;    Secre- 
tary   and    then    President    of   the    Music    Study 
Clubs    during    which    time    she    made    arrange- 
ments   for    young    musicians    to    give    programs 
in   VA    hospitals;    Instigated    the   Mother   of   the 
Year   program    in    the    county;    Has    held    offices 
of    the    Park    and    Recreation    Board,    the    Com- 
munity   Fund,   the   American    Red    Cross    branch, 
the  Girls  Scouts,   the   PTA  and  the  WSS  of  the' 
1st  Methodist  Church;   Chairman   of  the   Church 
Missionary     Circle;     Chairman     of     Solicitations 
for      Bryce-Partlow      Schools;      and      an      active 
worker    in     Newcomers.     Needless    to    say    Bev 
gets  annoyed  by  the  Women's  Lib-ers  who  are 
bored  without  a   paying   job  outside   the   home 
—there's    plenty    to    do    if    you're    willing.    She 
does   add    that    marvelous    household    help    has 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  do  as  much  as  she 
does.    I    get   tired   just    reading    and   writing    it! 

Joy    Parker    Eldredge    is    another    busy    one. 
She    is    Chairman    of    the    first    Charity    Ball    of 
the    Miami     season     which    will     be     given     by 
the    Young    Patronesses    of   the    Opera    aboard 
a    new    cruise    ship    before    its    maiden    voyage 
—something   a    little   different.  Their  boy,  Clark, 
won    all    the    highest    awards    in    his    class    and 
also    the    Highest   Scholastic   Average    award    in 
his  school  of  300  boys.  While  he  and  Lisa,  who 
at    15    has    become    very   social,    were   at   camp 
this   summer,   Joy   and   Charlie  went  to    Europe. 
And    speaking    of    Europe,    Bill    is    going    over 
for    a     month    in    September    on    business    and 
we've    decided    to   throw    caution    (and    money) 
to    the    wind    and    have    me    join    him    for    two 
weeks   in    mid    October.   We'll    tour    by    car    in 
Southern    Germany,    Austria,    and    Switzerland. 
My     other    activities     are     the    same— still     very 
busy    with    the    dog    and    the    dog    show   world. 
After    five    attempts    for    three    passing    grades, 
Max  has  his  Companion   Dog  Degree  in  Obedi- 
ence from    the   AKC.    It   has   brought   in   a   few 
more     requests    for    his    services    as    a     father 
which   pleases   us.   Now   we're   working   on   the 
next  degree  which   requires  jumping   (he   loves) 
and    retrieving    o    dumbell    (he    hates).    In    Jan- 
uary    I     was     accepted     in     the     Guilford     Art 
League    as    an    Associate    Member    (sort   of   on 
trial)    and   am    thrilled    now    to    find    out   that 
I   got  a   third   prize   (in   Mixed   Media)   at  their 
annual     juried     show.    Two    out    of    the    three 
paintings     I     entered     were    accepted     so     now 
I'm  half  way  to  becoming  a  real  member.  More 
than    half   of   the    members    are   full    time    pro- 
fessional   painters   which    I    find    rather    intimi- 
dating,   but    I'll    keep    plugging. 

A  bit  of  very  distressing  news  to  close  on. 
Meri  Hodges  Major's  husband,  Walt,  has  been 
critically  ill  for  several  months  now.  They  are 
staying  at  Mrs.  Hodges'  in  Richmond  rather 
than  be  so  far  from  town  out  at  "Bi 
I  know  all  the  class  sends  its  h 
prayers    along    to   Meri    and    the    children 
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We  have  two  new  babes  in  the  class,  one 
may  be  a  future  "Briarite."  Laura  Campbell 
Waring  was  born  to  Jane  Oxner  and  Charlie 
Waring  October  10,  1970.  Marion  Thorington 
and  John  Conover  had  a  boy,  Jack  Thorington, 
April   25,    1970. 

Marion  also  wrote  that  her  husband  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  English  from  Tulane  in 
June.  He  teaches  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
They  have  two  older  children,  Helen  10,  and 
John    5. 

Edie  Knapp  Clark  loves  Southern  Calif. 
where  she  teaches  chemistry  and  introductory 
physical  science  at  the  Bishop's  School  in  La 
Jolla.  Two  of  this  year's  graduating  class  are 
going   to   SBC   this   fall. 

Alice  Pfister  Auty  and  husband  are  in 
Paris.  She  writes  that  they  are  traveling  a 
great  deal  and  that  their  two  children  are 
nearly    bilingual. 

Ethel  Ogden  Burwell  is  busy  with  the  chil- 
dren's activities  and  Junior  League  work.  Last 
spring  she  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  as  chairman  of 
Region    VII. 

We  moved  to  Baltimore  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary and  are  truly  enjoying  the  easy  life 
with  commuting  to  NYC  behind  us.  Sam  is 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Maryland. 
The  children  seem  quite  happy  with  their  new 
situation    and    keep    me    hopping! 

This  fall  I  hope  to  get  over  to  Washington 
and  see  Mary  Taylor  Swing  and  Julie  Boothe 
Perry.  In  order  to  write  this  column,  Ladies, 
I  do  need  news,  so  please  write  on  your 
fund  flaps  and  put  a  check  for  the  "Patch" 
in    the    envelope. 


Keena  Green  to  R. 
1970 

Gloria  Mederer  to 
1970 
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Births 

Leslie  Heye  Quarrier,  3rd  child,   1st  daughter, 
Eliza    Courtenay,   July   23,    1970 

Nancy    Fleshman    Bowles,    3rd    son,    Churchill 
Gibson,  Oct.  2,   1969 

Effie      Casrelli      Sammis,      4th       child,       3rd 
daughter,  Ashley,  Sept.    1970. 

Ray  Henley  Thompson,   2nd   son,  James   Hen- 
ley,   Feb.    1970. 

Penny    Powell     Carmody,     Nathaniel     Chase 
July   1970. 

Martha   Baum  Sikes,  2nd  child,   1st  daughter, 
Suzanne,   Oct,   25,    1970 

Jean     Gilliland     Elliott,    4th     child,     1st     son, 
James  Thomas   IV,   Feb.   24,   1971 

Winifred     Swoyer    Herrick,     1st     son,     Trevor 
Swoyer,    May    13,    1970 

Mary    Layne    Shine    Gregg,    4th    child.    Amy, 
adopted    Mar.    1971 

Patsy     Cox    Kendall,     3rd     child,     Stephanie 
Cox,   April    1971 
Marriages 

Juliette     Anthony    Cowen     to     Richard     Allen 
Weinstein,    Dec.    20,    1970 


Mary  Hannah  received  her  M.A.  from  Alfred 
Univ.  in  1970  and  permanent  certification  as 
a  school  psychologist  in  N.Y.,  as  well  as 
membership  in  Psi  Chi  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
honor  societies  in  psychology  and  education. 
In  September  1970  she  moved  to  Nashville 
to  study  for  a  Ph.D.  in  school  psych,  at  Pea- 
body.  Juliett  Anthony  Cowen  married  Richard 
Weinstein  and  moved  to  L.A.  where  Richard 
is  an  advertising  executive  for  Erwin-Wosey. 
Juliette  was  working  for  the  Burbank  Pub. 
Lib.  as  a  ref.  and  cat.  librarian,  doing  re- 
search for  NBC  and  Warner  Bros.,  among 
others,  as  well  as  researching  questions  for 
the  Ralph  Edwards  Quiz  Show.  In  Sept.  1971 
she  began  work  on  her  Ph.D.  in  Bibliography 
and   Library   Adm.   at   U.S.C. 

Martha  Baum  Sikes'  husband  Tom  finished 
his  Ph.D.  in  Sept.  1970  at  UCLA  and  began 
working  for  A.  O.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  in  their 
Data  Systems  Div.  and  is  teaching  a  class  in 
Operations  Research  at  the  Univ.  of  Wis. 
Martha's  daughter  Suzanne  arrived  2  months 
early  along  with  her  twin  brother  Kenneth, 
who  only  lived  nine  days.  Suzanne  is  now 
enjoying  perfect  health  and  is  fast  becoming 
a  playmate  of  her  brother  Matthew.  Their 
new  home  is  in  Thiensville,  a  Milwaukee 
suburb.  Nancy  Lord  Guthrie  and  her  husband 
transferred  to  the  London  office  of  the  Bank 
of  America  in  Feb.  Already  in  London  is 
Lucy  Lisle  Coombs,  who  moved  there  in  Apr. 
1970  from  Geneva.  Colby  represents  an 
American  investment  firm.  They  have  a 
daughter  7  and  a  son  4.  Nearby  in  Brussels 
is  Penny  Powell  Carmody,  whose  husband 
works    for   Arthur    D.    Little. 

Judy    Whitacre    and    David    Snider   are    still 
in     Schenectady     where     they're      sailing      Lake 
George     in     the    summer    and     snowshoeing     in 
the     winter.     Anne    Parker     Schmaltz's     family 
travelled   the   Sante   Fe   trail    in   July    1970   and 
spent   2    weeks   camping    in    Colo.    Nick,    her    1 
yr.    old,    suffered   a    broken    leg   in    Nov.    Eliza- 
beth   Farmer    Owen    is    Louisville's    Bulb    Chair- 
man.   Jane    Roulston    Schotter    has    returned    to 
Richmond    from    Germany    with    her   5    year  old 
daughter   Lisa  and   is  doing   substitute  teaching. 
After    completing     his    service,    George    Moore 
and    Mary    Louise    Kelly    moved    back    to    Char- 
lottesville   where    George    is    finishing    his    resi- 
dency  in    Ear,   Nose  and   Throat.   Jean    Gilliland 
Elliott  wrote  from   Dallas  that  daughters   Eloise, 
Dorothy    and     Susan    welcomed     their    younger 
brother    James,    and    that    she    had    seen    Blake 
Campbell   Vaughan  who   visits  in   Dallas.    I   sow 
Blake    and     her    two     girls,    Anne     and     Helen 
while    I    was    in    Houston.    Betsy    Shure    Gross's 
husband     Gary     is    a     gyn.     endocrinologist    at 
Harvard    Med.    School.    Betsy's    doing    publicity 
for   Elizabeth    and   Andrew's    school,    setting    up 
her    own    workshop    in     Creative     Bookbinding, 
and      has      organized     membership      for     SBC's 
Total     Environment    Program.     In    answer    to    a 
plea,    I    happily   heard   from    Kay    Dienst   Allen, 
whose    husband    Richard    is    a    lawyer   in    Au- 
gusta.   Her    family    consists    of   John    VanArkel 
and    Kathryn    Calhoun    Heinsma,   8    and   5,    and 
Eve     Champion    and    Richard     Elliott    Allen,    2 
and   4   mos.   She   worked   on    the    present   Gov. 
of    Ga.'s    staff    for    both    attempts    at    election 
and    was    extremely    pleased   over    the    defeat 
of    Lester   Mattox. 

Betsy    Pearson   Griffin    temporarily   took  over 
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her  old  job  by  gathering  information  on  a 
recent  trip  with  Buzzy,  Edward,  and  Anne, 
which  took  them  as  far  as  Lynchburg  where 
they  stayed  with  Ann  Percy's  parents.  Ann 
came  down  from  Pittsburgh  where  she  is  the 
Art  Editor  for  the  Penn  State  Univ.  Press  and 
working  on  her  doctorate  dessertation.  She 
is  also  arranging  for  a  one-man  show  which 
will  run  6  weeks  this  fall  at  the  art  museum. 
They  had  dinner  with  Mina  Walker  and  Robin 
Wood  and  their  boys,  Sackett  and  Bunny.  The 
Woods  had  spent  a  week  at  the  beach  with 
Eve  Pringle  and  Bill  Boyd  and  in  the  fall  are 
off  to  Greece  for  a  tax  conference.  Robin 
has  a  new  interest,  officiating  at  football 
games,  leaving  Mina  a  weekend  widow  in  the 
fall.  Douglass  Dockery  and  Bill  Porteous  sailed 
from  Fla.  last  spring  on  a  cruise  to  Madeira, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  They  have  recently 
bought  a  house  in  the  Garden  District  in  New 
Orleans  and  are  busy  remodelling  and  deco- 
rating. Chloe  Fort  Lenderman  was  a  brides- 
maid in  July  in  her  brother  Garth's  wedding. 
Mary  Layne  Shine  Gregg  and  Bob  are  moving 
from  Chestnut  Hills  to  Evanston,  III.  where 
Bob  will  be  teaching  in  a  seminary.  Patsy 
Cox  and  Skip  Kendall  have  recently  finished 
a  ski  house  in  N.H.  This  summer  they  are 
staying    in   York    Harbor,   Me. 

Taft  and  I  ran  Into  Rosalie  Smithy  and 
Chuck  Tollman  in  Oct.  in  London.  They  were 
celebrating  their  first  anniv.  with  a  trip  to 
Europe.  Rose  and  Chuck  were  in  Life  last 
spring  in  an  article  on  restoration  in  Savan- 
nah, being  pictured  on  the  porch  of  their 
newly  restored  home.  May  Belle  Scott  and 
Ted  Rauch  were  in  Europe  last  fall  also,  stay- 
ing in  London  for  a  week  and  helped  us 
christen  our  house.  This  summer  they  were 
back  in  residence  at  Bay  Head,  N.J.  In  June 
Ray  Henley  and  Mike  Thompson  visited  the 
Rauch's  in  Phila.  for  the  week  of  the  U.S. 
Open.  Lulie  Durham  Purvis  and  John  were 
holidaying  on  the  Continent  when  we  went 
to  Scotland.  We  never  met  but  managed  to 
chat  at  length  over  the  phone.  Allison  Moore 
Garrott's  parents  visited  the  Purvis'  in  the 
spring.  Puddin  Newberry  Coons  and  her  sister 
came  to  London  for  a  two  week  stay,  having 
decided  to  get  away  from  it  all.  We  had  tea 
together  and  later  when  I  was  in  Houston 
Puddin  came  up  from  Galveston  for  lunch. 
She's  doing  provisional  work  while  Richard 
finishes  his  year  as  chief  resident  in  psy- 
chiatry. On  our  return  to  the  States  in  May 
we  spent  a  night  visiting  the  Rauches  and 
Ann  Richey  and  Dick  Baruch,  the  latter  com- 
ing to  Houston  for  the  weekend  before  Taft 
left  for  his  new  job.  At  that  time  we  christened 

2  year  old  Jonathan  with  Betsy  Pearson 
Griffin's  husband  Buzzy  being  a  Godfather. 
Nancy  Hudler  Keuffel  was  absentee  God- 
mother. During  our  stopover  in  L.A.  on  our 
way  across  the  Pacific  we  were  greeted  at 
the    airport    by    Mary    Sturgeon    Biggs   and    her 

3  gorgeous  boys,  Jimmy,  Christopher,  and 
Josh,  who  were  bearing  airplane  surprises 
for  Allen  and  Jonathan.  Mary  sees  Terry  Jo 
Gridley  Crays,  whose  husband  is  a  free  lance 
scriptwriter.  We  are  now  in  Hong  Kong  where 
Taft  is  a  Dir.  of  Jardine  Fleming  &  Co.  Ltd. 
and  are  looking  forward  to  our  two  years  in 
the   Orient. 

If  I  receive  enough  information  I'll  send 
an  interim  letter  next  spring.  May  '72  is  a 
date  to  remember  as  our  tenth  reunion  and 
1  hope  you'll  begin  making  plans  to  attend. 
Hopefully,  our  home  leave  will  come  then  and 
I'll   be   able   to   be   there. 
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Marriages 

Grade    Butler   to   Jotham    Johnson,   V,   August 
14,   1971 
Births 

Evie   Day  Butler,   second   son,   Lee 
Harriet    Horsey    Sturges,    second    son,    Richard 
Mary        Anne        Calhoun        Farmer,       second 
daughter,    Harriet 

Helen    Raney    Pinckney,   first    son,   Tommy 
Katte     Pritchett     Harris,     first     son,     Norman 
West,   III 

Judy   Mundy   Mosby,   first  daughter,   Cynthia 
Ruthie    Schmidt    Igoe,    first   daughter,    Marga- 
ret 

Marty  Rogers  Edwards,  first  daughter, 
Margaret 

Sarah  Dean  McGill,  first  daughter,  Andrea 
Ann  Dreher  Brailsford,  first  daughter,  Lulu 
Our  reunion  was  fun,  but  let's  have  a  better 
turnout  for  the  tenth.  Our  questionnaire  re- 
vealed lots  of  news  from  lost  souls  so  please 
excuse  my  terse  condensation  and  keep  me 
posted   as   well    for  the    next  five    years. 

Annie  Ward  Stern  and  Ed  will  move  from 
Indiana  U.  to  Charlottesville  this  fall  where 
he  will  write  his  dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
theater.  Pattie  Martin  Rodier  will  do  research 
at  U.Va.  medical  school  this  fall  while  Bill 
starts  a  post  doctorate  in  Endocrinology. 
Donna  Martin  Zahorin  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology  from  the  U.  of  Illinois  in  June  and 
will  do  full  time  research  this  year.  Her  hus- 
band, Tony,  is  a  mathematician  at  U.  of 
Illinois. 

Cherry  Brown  Peters  is  in  Richmond.  She's 
a  systems  programmer  while  Charles  finishes 
grad.  school.  Also  in  Richmond  is  Nancy 
Bullard  Reed  who  stays  busy  with  riding,  fox- 
hunting, and  their  year  old  son.  Poulson  is 
with  International  Harvester.  From  the  same 
location  Helen  Raney  Pinckney  writes  that  her 
two  children  keep  her  busy.  Marty  Rogers 
Edwards  and  Dick  love  life  at  Va.  Beach  and 
are    thrilled    with    their    new    daughter. 

Mary  Haskell  Petty  and  Bev  are  enjoying 
life  on  a  farm  outside  Lynchburg.  Patsy  Jones 
Hackett  and  Harvey  live  there  also  with  their 
15  month  old  son.  Patsy  teaches  homebound 
children  and  enjoys  camping  and  hunting  in 
the  area.  Judy  Mundy  Mosby  and  Leyburn 
are  nearby.  Judy's  children.  Gray  and  Cyn- 
thia, keep  her  hopping,  and  she's  active  in 
Jr.  League  work.  Tali  Greer  Alexander  and 
Bill  will  move  from  Charlottesville  to  Rocky 
Mount  where    Bill    will    practice    law. 

Anna  Bartel  Cox  and  Boyce  are  leaving 
Durham  for  Charleston,  S.C.  where  Boyce  will 
be  Dean  of  Students  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. Anna  has  been  a  house  counselor  in  a 
girl's  dorm  at  Duke  and  says  she's  looking 
forward  to  a  home  of  their  own.  Nancy 
Conkle  Swann  is  still  in  Asheboro,  N.C.  where 
David  is  head  of  the  local  office  of  Wachovia 
Bank.  She  stays  busy  with  Chris,  IV2,  and  has 
acquired  David's  love  for  sailing.  They  plan 
a  fall  sailing  trip  in  the  Caribbean.  Harriette 
Horsey  Sturges  writes  from  Lewisburg,  N.C. 
that    she    and     Buz     have     bought    an     antique 


farmhouse  that  they  plan  to  make  liveable. 
Buz  has  his  own  law  firm  and  Harriette  spends 
most  of  her  time  caring  for  her  two  sons.  On 
a  trip  to  Charleston,  S.C.  last  fall  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  Ann  Dreher  Brailsford  and  Jimmy. 
He  is  practicing  law  in  Columbia  and  Ann  is 
teaching  speech  at  Allen  U.  Carey  Judy  and 
her  parents  gave  us  a  lovely  dinner  and 
visit    at   the    same    time. 

Jeannine  Corbett  Squires  and  her  husband 
and  daughter  have  moved  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Durham,  N.C.  where  Jay  will  begin 
his  pathology  residency  at  Duke.  Suzy  Moseley 
Helm  and  Nelson  are  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is 
a  lawyer  for  the  Ky.  state  dept.  of  personnel, 
and  Suzy  enjoys  her  year  old  son.  She  fills 
her  spare  time  with  gardening,  church  work, 
and  Jr.  League  activities.  Peppie  Yaeger 
Rankin  and  Tom  are  in  Memphis  while  Tom 
completes  his  neurosurgical  residency.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Lexie,  IV2.  Kafie  Clay 
Barret  and  Max  are  redoing  an  old  farm- 
house outside  of  Paris,  Ky.  and  love  the  rural 
life.  Katie  is  teaching  high  school  while  Max 
attends  law  school. 

Mary  Anne  Calhoun  Farmer  and  Tom  love 
Newnan,  Ga.  where  Tom's  a  realtor.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Mary  Anne,  IVi;  and 
Harriet.  Coon  stays  in  touch  with  Lome  Lassi- 
ter  Black  who  has  an  8  month  old  daughter, 
Jane  Utley  Strickland,  and  Courtenay  Sands 
Wilson  who  are  all  nearby  in  Atlanta.  Ann 
Crowe  Griffin  and  her  husband  are  there 
also.  Ann  teaches  French  and  Spanish  and  is 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  Tia  Campbell  McMillan 
is  head  of  the  Atlanta  bulb  project  and  does 
volunteer  work  for  Planned  Parenthood  when 
she's  not  chasing  Julia,  her  16  month  old 
daughter.  Bob  is  a  grad  student  at  Emory. 
Vi  Graveure  Patek  and  Mark  plan  a  six  week 
trip  around  Europe  this  summer  with  their 
15  month  old  daughter,  Sarah,  in  the  VW 
camper  before  settling  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
Lyn  Campbell  is  in  Houston  enjoying  her  work 
at    M.D.    Anderson    medical    center. 

Katie  Pritchett  Harris  is  back  in  Decatur, 
Ala.  after  a  year  in  New  York  where  Norman 
got  his  M.A.  in  tax  law.  She's  loved  teaching 
piano  and  working  with  high  school  students 
in  her  church.  With  two  children  under  the 
age  of  two  she's  busy  at  home,  too.  Lee 
Mackubin  Miller  and  Rick  are  building  a 
beach  house  at  Orange  Breach,  Ala.  and  plan 
to    move    there    this    winter. 

Sid  Turner  writes  from  Baltimore  where 
she's  a  Social  Security  claims  authorizer.  Her 
recent  travels  have  taken  her  to  Mexico  with 
Julie  Bush.  They  plan  a  fall  trip  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Molly  Trombly  Bailey  and  John 
are  in  Alexandria,  Va.  They  see  a  lot  of 
Nelle  Thomson  Thomas  and  Marshall  who  live 
in  Cassanova,  Va.  They  also  ran  into  Pam 
Leary  and  Vickie  Chainski  on  a  winter  trip  to 
Aspen. 

Jim  and  Mary  Clare  Loyd  Davison  have 
enjoyed  sailing  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  near 
their  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  occasion- 
ally runs  into  Carey  Judy  and  Linda  Reynolds 
who  live  nearby.  In  Baltimore  Johanna  Saba- 
lauskas  Lehane  is  practicing  corporate  and  es- 
tate law  and  is  working  on  her  M.A.  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  She  and  her  husband  have  loved 
their  travels  to  Europe  and  the  Islands  and 
hope  to  get  a  sailboat  soon.  Sharon  Price 
Schinnerer  and  husband  live  in  Potomac,  Md. 
Sharon  collects  antiques  and  paints  when  she's 
not  doing  work  for  the  Florence  Crittendon 
Home  and  the  Jr.   League. 

Sally     Kalber    Fiedler    and    Jay    have     begun 
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their  two  year  tour  in  the  Army  at  Vint  Hill 
Farms  in  Warren  ton,  Va.  Jay  has  four  more 
years  of  residency  in  OB-GYN  before  he  be- 
gins his  practice.  Sally  says  her  son,  Lee,  gets 
into  everything  and  "the  world  is  definitely 
his  oyster".  Mary  McGrew  Lee  and  Bill  have  a 
son  and  daughter  and  live  in  their  newly  built 
home  at  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  where  Bill 
practices    law. 

New  York  is  still  popular  with  our  class.  El 
Griggs  Diemar  and  Bob  are  now  in  Brooklyn 
Heights  as  are  Susan  Kjeldsen  Roos  and  Bill 
with  daughter  Jennifer.  Cindi  Michel  Blakely 
and  Bob  are  there,  too.  El  lie  Gilmore  reports 
that  she  loves  NY.  She  is  a  government  bond 
broker  on  Wall  St.  Win  Murray  keeps  us  soap 
opera  watchers  happy  in  her  jack  of  all 
trades  job  at  the  network.  Marilyn  Gara brant 
thrives  on  her  job  at  Chase  Manhattan  and  on 
her  weekends  at  her  Long  Island  beach  house. 
Tom  and  I  loved  seeing  the  above  mentioned 
SBC  friends  on  our  trip  to  NY  in  June  and  ap- 
preciate all  the  hospitality  given.  Margo 
Langenberg  is  an  officer's  assistant  at  the 
Chemical  Bank  in  NY.  Randle  Cutler  Maw  and 
Mike  are  also  in  The  City.  Mike  does  legal 
work  for  Interbank  while  Randi  teaches  and 
completes  her  Ph.D.  Bonnie  Cord  MacLeod  and 
Chuck  have  left  Richmond  for  the  big  city 
where  Chuck's  a  stockbroker  and  Bonnie  a 
computer  programmer.  Also  living  in  NY  is 
Gracie  Butler  who  plans  to  be  married  in 
August  to  Jody  Johnson.  They  will  live  in 
Princeton  where  Jody  works  in  the  annual 
giving    office. 

From  Conn,  comes  news  of  the  Dunham 
twins.  Sally's  attending  Columbia  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  archaeology  and  plans  a  sum- 
mer excavation  expedition  to  Cyprus.  Nancy 
is  in  Georgetown,  Conn,  where  she's  a  med- 
ical secretary.  Evie  Day  Butler  and  Geoff  are 
in  Suf field,  Conn.  Geoff  is  director  of  admis- 
sions for  Suf  field  Academy.  They  have  two 
sons,  Geoffrey,  2V4;  and  Lee.  Kathy  Carroll 
Mathewson  and  Dave  have  settled  in  Cheshire, 
Conn,  where  Dave  is  a  management  trainee 
for  SNETCO.  They  have  a  daughter,  Heather, 
who   Kathy   says  is  a    real   SBC   candidate. 

In  North  Pelham,  N.Y.  Martha  Madden 
Swan  son  teaches  beginning  reading  in  a  day 
care  center,  and  David  works  in  NYCity.  They 
enjoyed  a  six  months  trip  around  the  world 
last  year.  Jody  Moore  Griffith  and  Chuck  are 
in  Rochester,  their  tenth  home  in  five  years. 
Chuck's  with  Eastman  Kodak  and  Jody  is  a 
lecturer  at  the  Art  Museum  and  is  on  the  re- 
search staff  there.  Her  son,  Chess,  keeps  her 
busy  as  does  work  with  the  AFS  Returnee 
Group  and  the  Jr.  League.  In  the  same  city 
are  Ruthie  Schmidt  Igoe  and  Peter  with  their 
new   daughter,   Margaret. 

Pam  Mendolia  Abernathy  is  a  secretary- 
researcher  for  a  management  consultant  firm 
in  Princeton,  and  her  husband  is  completing 
graduate    work    in    architecture    there. 

Susie  Moorman  South  worth  is  a  reference 
librarian  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  Li- 
brary while  her  husband  attends  law  school 
at  Boston  U.  Diana  Herran  Beatty's  husband 
is  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  she  does 
health  care  work  that  involves  extensive 
travelling.  She's  also  active  in  "women's  is- 
sues". 

Sarah  Dean  McGill's  new  daughter  occupies 
her  time  while  Joel  finishes  his  pediatric  resi- 
dency at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh. 
Margie  Moses  Phillips  and  her  husband  are 
homeowners  in  Cleveland  Heights  where  he 
practices  medicine.  Margie  has  two  children, 
Chip  and  Betsy,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic    Housing     Comm.     and     a     sponsor    for     her 


church  youth  fellowship.  Also  in  Ohio  are 
Carole  Poer  Williams  and  Bill.  She's  a  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  Blade  and  works  with  a  group 
to  help  orient  girls  at  the  local  children's  home 
to    the    outside    world. 

Marty  Spangenberg  Moore  is  the  mother  of 
one  rambunctious  son,  and  John  is  corporate 
coordinator  of  labor  relations  for  the  Roper 
Corp.  in  Chicago  Heights.  They  are  expectant 
homeowners.  Nearby  are  Barbara  Dublin 
Koelb  and  Clayt  and  their  two  year  old 
daughter.  Clayt  teaches  at  the  U.  of  Chicago, 
and  Barbara  is  an  editorial  assistant  for 
several  journals,  published  by  the  U.  of 
Chicago    Press. 

Heading  west,  Pam  Jones  Brown  and  her 
husband  and  son  live  in  Las  Vegas.  Pam  is  a 
script  writer  for  educational  television  and  has 
completed  a  series  on  black  history  entitled 
"Odyssey  in  Black"  including  a  teacher's  guide 
to   the   series. 

On  the  west  coast  are  Diana  Rediker 
Slaughter  and  her  husband.  She  works  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony,  the  federation  of 
Republican  Women,  and  the  Jr.  League.  Penn 
Willets  Mullins  and  John  have  a  home  in  San 
Rafael  and  see  lots  of  Keenan  Colton  Mont- 
gomery and  Randi  Miles  Long.  Penn  and  John 
tutor  new  Americans  in  English  and  go  for 
car  trips  in  their  spare  time.  She  is  an  editor 
of  textbooks  for  Field  Educational  Publica- 
tions, and  John  works  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
Wick  Nalle  Walker  and  Chuck  are  homeown- 
ers in  Palo  Alto  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
hunting  or  gardening.  She  enjoys  teaching 
sixth    grade. 

Across  the  water  Anne  Frothingham  Cross 
and  her  husband  live  in  Germany  where  he 
works  for  the  family  business.  They  enjoy 
travelling  and  skiing  in  the  Austrian  Alps  and 
love  Jiving  abroad.  Sara  Englehardt  is  head 
of  an  Air  Force  library  in  Athens,  Greece  and 
will  be  there  two  years.  Meredith  Aldrich 
Moodie  and  Dunbar  are  moving  to  Durban, 
South  Africa  where  Dunbar  will  teach  at  the 
U.  of  Natal.  They  have  two  children,  Mary 
Jane    and    Jamie. 

I  run  into  Penny  Winfree  now  and  then. 
She's  working  with  computers  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  here  in  Roanoke.  Tom  stays  busy 
delivering  babies,  and  I  play  tennis,  bridge, 
teach  a  Sunday  School  class  of  four  year  olds 
and  will  test  preschool  children's  eyesight 
this  fall  when  Tody  and  Gordon  allow  me 
some    spare    time. 

A  word  of  thanks  to  Cindi  Michel  Blakely 
and  El  Griggs  Diemar  who  organized  our  re- 
union and  to  Nancy  Conkle  Swann  who  helped 
me    get   these    notes    together. 
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Secretary 

Katharine    Potterfield,   4611    Virginia    Ave.,   S.E., 
Charleston,   W.Va.    25304 

After  having  just  ground  out  the  final  two 
papers  of  my  current  academic  career,  I  sit 
here  at  my  desk  listening  to  the  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  song  on  the  radio  (no  kidding!)  and 
wonder  where  youth  and  the  past  year  have 
gone.  I  guess  I  have  something  of  an  answer 
in  the  60  letters  containing  news  of  over  100 
classmates  that  now  confront  me.  I  wish  that 
space,  time,  and  talent  permitted  me  to  con- 
vey to  one  and  all  the  spirit  of  happiness, 
life,  and  love  that  most  of  the  ietters  cairy 
with  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
first  year  "out"— we're  up  to  many  diffeient 
things    in    the    "real    world."    Let    the    news    tell 


you   about  them. 

A  number  of  the  class  are  still  near  the  old 
stomping  grounds.  Karen  Hartnett  and  Eliza- 
beth Wilson  have  been  doing  time  in  the  Ad- 
mission Office  and  have  travelled  all  over  the 
country— to  some  500  schools.  Karen  shared 
a  house  with  Kay  Parham  who  taught  8  th 
grade  at  Amherst  Jr.  High.  Kay  is  being  mar- 
ried Sept.  4  to  David  Picha  and  will  live  in 
Pullman,  Wash,  while  her  husband  finishes  at 
Wash.  State.  Elizabeth  lived  on  campus.  She 
and  Monnie  Brown  are  bumming  in  Europe 
for  the  summer  with  only  a  toothbrush,  jeans, 
and  "white  gloves,  just  in  case!"  Monnie  will 
continue  to  teach  2nd  grade  in  migrant  school 
in  San  Antonio.  Debbie  Ohler  who  taught  at 
Lynchburg  Training  School,  will  be  in  a 
psychology  program  at  Radford  in  the  fall. 
Mimi  Moore  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  burg 
on  weekends  from  her  job  as  Head  of  the 
Riding  Dept.  at  Greenbrier  College,  in  W.Va. 
Denny  Mullen  lived  in  Amherst  also  and  work- 
ed and  studied  at  SBC  in  the  art  dept.  Betty 
Rau  Schewel  lived  in  Lynchburg  and  worked 
as  a  field  representative  for  the  Girl  Scouts. 
She  and  Marc  married  on  Aug.  15  and  now 
Betty  will  work  at  SBC  in  Denny's  old  job  and 
for  Mr.  Edwards.  Jonna  Creaser  and  Barbara 
Hastings  are  the  last  of  the  bunch  in  Lynch- 
burg. Jonna  taught  and  Barb  was  secretary 
in   a   cemetery. 

Over  the  hill  in  Lexington  live  a  number  of 
the  married  ranks.  Jony  Hicks  Robblee  taught 
3rd  grade  in  Buena  Vista  while  Paul  did  his 
second  year  at  Law  School.  Terri  Eoff  Walsh 
and  David  moved  to  Lexington  after  their 
July  3rd  wedding  at  SBC.  Terri  will  teach  9th 
and  10th  grade  math  in  the  fall  after  a  year 
of  work  in  Washington.  Mary  Beth  Halligan 
Griffin  and  Nia  Eldridge  were  in  the  wedding. 
M.  B.  and  Vaughn  are  in  Vt.  and  Nia  is 
working  in  Philadelphia — doing  something  with 
stocks  and  telephones.  Morgan  and  Susan 
McGrath  Moses  are  also  in  Lexington  for  Law 
School. 

Others  are  still  in  Va.  Jarrett  Dudley  mar- 
ried Robert  Henderson  on  Apr.  15  and  after 
a  honeymoon  to  Jamaica,  moved  to  Norfolk. 
Betty  Glass  Smith  and  Bill  seem  to  be  in 
Richmond  permanently.  Betty  is  a  programmer 
with  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Va.  and  a  golf 
widow!  Bill  is  a  statistician  with  Va.  Electric 
and  Power  Co.  George  and  Karen  Manson 
Yates  both  just  finished  their  first  year  at 
U.Va.  Law.  Both  are  on  the  editorial  board  of 
The  Va.  Journal  of  International  Law.  They 
spent  the  summer  traveling  in  Europe.  In 
Bristol,  Sarah  Embrey  is  working  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions  at  Sullins  College,  one 
of    her    Alma    Maters. 

Liz  Smith  finished  her  first  year  at  George- 
town Law  and  is  working  for  the  summer  as 
a  law  clerk  in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Debo  Jones  "absolutely  loves"  D.C.  and  work- 
ing for  the  Republican  National  Congressional 
Committee.  She  sees  Anne  Tedards  on  occasion. 
Page  Kjellstrom  lives  with  Lee  Giannakis  in 
Georgetown.  Lee  is  with  the  Riggs  Natoinal 
Bank  and  Page  with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  etc. 
She  tells  that  Katie  McCardell  was  married  to 
Gene  Webb  on  June  19.  Sarah  Becker,  Terri 
Eoff,  and  Kathie  Kraemer  all  lived  together  in 
Arlington.  Sarah  works  for  Congressman  Roger 
Zlon — first  as  his  campaign  manager,  now  as 
his  liaison  with  the  people — meaning  that  she 
is  a  "buffer."  She  did  a  telelecture  for  one  of 
Mr.  Gilpatrick's  government  classes  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience.  This  fall 
Sarah  will  attend  some  special  classes  at  Yale 
on  drug  addiction.  Kathy  wrote  the  newsiest 
letter,    but    neglected    to    let    me    know    where 
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she  works.  Sally  Campbell  Carroll  and  Lyn 
Barr  are  both  in  D.C.  and  working  for  the 
same  publishing  firm.  Barbara  Brewster  Miller 
is  in  D.C.  where  her  husband  is  a  lawyer  with 
the  Justice   Department. 

Moving  north,  Susan  Hampton  VerNooy  is 
living  in  Suitland,  Md.  After  graduation  from 
Utah  State  she  taught  7th  grade  life  science 
and  spent  this  past  summer  working  for  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Her 
husband  is  in  the  Air  Force.  Sue  Holbrook  Daly 
and  Skip  were  in  Dover,  Del.  They've  done  a 
lot  of  traveling  since  their  wedding  in  July 
'70— Columbus  AFB,  Miss.,  D.C,  now  Dover, 
then  to  Wright-Patterson  AFB  in  Sept.  Sue 
taught  French  and  art  to  kindergarten  through 
eighth  grade.  Bonnie  Palmer  spent  the  year 
in  Philadelphia  at  Wharton,  will  marry  Tom 
McClosky  Sept.  4  after  the  summer  in  school 
taking  statistics.  Susie  Malcolm  drove  a  truck 
(yes,  really!)  for  a  while  in  Philly,  married 
Bob  Glenn  in  Aug.  Wilma  Packard  is  in  Chat- 
ham, N.J.  after  a  year  in  Boston  at  Katie 
Gibbs.  She  came  out  as  a  multi-lingual  secre- 
tary and  is  now  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
the  international  division  of  Oakite  Products. 
As  she  has  to  use  over  nine  languages,  she 
still    has    homework. 

Jo  Shaw  is  at  NYU  Law  School.  Suki  Hull, 
our  actress,  is  at  the  H&B  studios  and  living 
in  N.J.  She  is  with  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house now.  Schuyler  Gott  writes  that  she  is 
moving  to  NYC  where  she  will  live  with  Jess- 
ica Holzer.  Both  are  "budding  capitalist  pig- 
lets" according  to  S.,  as  she  will  be  at  First 
National  City  Bank  and  Jess  is  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan. 

Kathy  Pinner  is  in  New  Haven  at  Yale 
Drama  School  and  the  only  female  in  many 
of  her  classes.  Debi  Denmark  is  also  in  the 
theatre,  traveled  a  lot  during  the  winter  as 
production  and  stage  managers  for  Measure 
for  Measure.  This  summer  she  was  at  the 
Ivoryton,  Conn.  Playhouse.  Debbie  Hand 
finished  in  June  at  Washington  U.  in  St. 
Louis.  She  is  now  working  on  her  Masters  in 
Social  Work  at  Smith.  Emmy  Morevec  finished 
at  Syracuse  and  was  married  this  June  to  a 
Columbia  Med  grad.  Frances  Dornette  finished 
her  first  year  at  Cornell  Law,  lived  in  a  co- 
ed dorm.  She  worked  during  the  fall  "Citizen- 
ship Recess"  for  Senator  Taft.  Vieve  Minor 
Moeckle's  husband  is  in  the  hotel  manage- 
ment program  at  Cornell.  Candace  Buker 
Chang,  married  last  June,  fainted  not  once 
but  twice  at  the  altar.  Franklin  is  at  U.  Conn. 
Candace  will  work  for  retarded  children. 
Sherrill  Milnor  Crump  and  Frank  had  a  baby, 
Anne  Sherrill,  in  Feb.  They  are  at  Ft.  Devons, 
Mass.  Christy  Love  is  in  grad  school  at 
Middlebury  to  get  her  Master's  in  French.  Pam 
Piffath   Still    and    Dave   are    now    in    N.H. 

Suzy  Yates  and  Betty  Brewer,  living  in 
Boston,  worked  at  the  Mass.  College  of  Art; 
now  Suzy  is  at  Simmons  in  Library  Science. 
Millie  Littleton  Garroway,  was  married  in 
June  and  lives  in  Holyoke.  Gin  Rarrey  works 
in  a  penthouse  office  complete  with  terrace 
for  sunbathing  and  barbeques!  She  sees  Katie 
Harris,  who  is  working  for  the  Harvard  Center 
for  Law  and  Education.  Anne  Purinton  sees 
all  of  the  above,  plus  Missy  Ball,  Kathy  Cum- 
mings,  Elsa  Jones,  Lynn  Gould,  and  Holly 
Hudson.  Anne  took  education  courses  at  B.U. 
during  the  spring,  is  now  in  Radcliffe  Secre- 
tarial School.  Kathy  Cummings  is  a  research 
and  administrative  assistant  at  B.U.  School  of 
Public  Relations.  She  and  Elsa  spent  the  sum- 
mer   together    in    Europe. 

Barbara  La  Lance  is  at  UNC  and  worries 
about    the    teacher    market    come     next    June. 


Jane  Lewis  Seaks  was  married  in  June  and 
she  and  Terry  honeymooned  in  Taiwan  where 
Terry  was  working  on  an  economics  project. 
They  visited  Tokyo  and  Honolulu,  now  are  at 
home  in  Durham.  Also  in  N.C.,  Adelaide 
Johnston  works  in  Charlotte  for  the  Mint 
Museum.  Molly  Woltz  married  Henry  George 
Carrison,  III  in  May  and  honeymooned  in 
Europe.  Bobbie  Bell  and  husband  are  living  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Bobbie  teaches  and  her  hus- 
band is  in  grad  school.  Cathie  Louis  taught 
at  Lovett  in  Atlanta  and  on  June  5  was  mar- 
ried to  Wood  Lovell.  Kathy  Barnes  (the  only 
one  to  mention  SB  Bulbs,  bless  her!)  is  also 
in  Atlanta  and  very  much  into  politics.  She 
volunteered  in  Jimmy  Carter's  gubernatorial 
campaign,  then  got  on  the  payroll  when  he 
was  elected.  She  began  work  in  July  for  the 
Ga.  Commission  on  the  Arts.  Nancy  Barnes  is 
in  Athens  at  U.  of  Ga.  working  on  her 
masters  in  business  administration.  Sue  Lykes 
is  at  U.  of  South  Fla.  in  a  Spanish  education 
program.  Allen  Lybrook  of  Life  magazine 
frame  works  in  a  shop  in  Jacksonville.  Sally 
MacFarlane  Wiley  is  at  U.  of  Fla.  while  Hal 
finishes    Med    School. 

Stuart  Davenport  wrote  from  Kentucky  that 
she  had  resigned  as  class  fund  agent.  Frank 
and  Mary  Jo  Petree  Murphy  are  in  Nashville 
during  the  academic  year.  M.  J.  teaches  kin- 
dergarten while  Frank  is  at  Vanderbilt  Law 
School.  The  Murphys  were  in  Asheville  for 
Stuart  Camblos'  July  17  wedding  to  Kenneth 
Claiborne  Royall  III.  Katy  Lou  Warren  and 
Mardane  Rebentisch  are  both  at  Vandy.  Katy 
Lou  for  an  MAT  in  history,  Mardane  in  en- 
vironmental engineering.  Margaret  Sharp  grad- 
uated from  SMU  in  Art  History,  studied  in 
Perugia,  Italy  at  the  Univ.  for  Foreign  Stu- 
dents, and  is  now  in  Nashville  working  at  the 
Cow  Barn,  an  antique  shop.  Elizabeth  Hollo- 
way  finally  married  her  Sewanee  beau,  Buck 
Hinkle,  in  April.  Mary  Scales  Lawson  commutes 
50  miles  one  way  from  Memphis  to  teach  in 
Forrest  City,  Ark.  while  Jeff  learns  the  "witch 
doctor"  trade  at  U.T.  May  Humphries  was  in 
Memphis  with  Planned  Parenthood,  was  in 
Europe  for  a  month,  now  is  with  P.P.  in  NYC 
and  living  with  Mary  Jane  Hipp.  Carol 
Covington  spent  the  year  in  New  Orleans  in 
art  school  at  Tulane.  Pam  Walker  was  in  law 
school  in  Ark.  after  a  summer  with  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.   in   D.C. 

Carey  Cleveland  Clark  teaches  German  in 
Houston  while  her  husband  is  in  law  school. 
Debbie  Warren  taught  3rd  grade  and  worked 
on    her  teaching    certificate   at   U.   of   Houston. 

Mary  Pat  Cogan  was  married  June  5  in 
Cleveland  to  Tom  Rankin.  Jane  Gott  was 
study /teaching  in  Indiana  all  year.  Tauna 
Urban  Amberg  whote  two  days  before  her 
wedding  to  Tom  in  a  "state  of  panic  and  con- 
fusion." Mr.  Robertson  married  them.  Linda 
Williams  Buttrill  and  Carol  Covington  were  in 
the  wedding.  The  Ambergs  are  living  in  St. 
Louis  where  Tauna  teaches  2nd  grade  at  Mary 
Institute.  Lainie  Deschler's  June  wedding  to 
Peter  Campbell  Marshall  was  another  tidbit 
from  the  Times.  Mimi  Moore  and  Lyn  Rodgers 
were  in  the  wedding.  Lainie  now  lives  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Marty  Paul  got  her  M.A.  in  Social 
Studies  Education  at  U.  of  Iowa  in  August, 
will  teach  this  fall  in  Glenville,  III.  Janet  Hut- 
chinson works  in  the  ECG  Center  at  North- 
western U.  Med  School  in  Chicago.  Mary  Kelley 
passed  the  second  exam  given  by  the  Society 
of  Actuaries,  and  works  in  Chicago  in  the 
actuarial  dept.  of  an  insurance  co.  Louise 
Lambert  Kale  writes  that  she  is  halfway 
finished  her  M.A.  in  Art  History  at  U.  of  Minn. 
She    also    taught   while    husband    Pete    worked 


as  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Minn.  Private 
College  Fund.  Pete,  a  history  major,  and 
Louisa  plan  to  collaborate  on  two  books— a 
child's  book  on  the  Renaissance  and  a  book  on 
artists  as    diplomats. 

Lalita  Shenoy  was  married  in  April  to  Rick 
Waterman.  Both  are  doing  biology  research 
at  U.  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  Calif.  Lalita  is 
into  genetics.  Suzanne  Charle  is  reportedly 
alive  and  looking  for  work  in  L.A.  Heather 
Tully  taught  the  children  of  migrant  farm 
workers  until  Thanksgiving,  married  her  An- 
napolis friend  Richard  Click  at  Christmas  in 
San  Diego,  honeymooned  on  the  coast  north  of 
San  Francisco,  now  is  in  Meridien,  Miss.  Barb- 
ara Offutt  is  in  a  three  year  Ph.D.  program  at 
Stanford.  She  took  two  quarters  in  Vienna, 
returns    to    Calif,    in    the   fall. 

Diane  Councill  got  her  stewardess  wings 
from  Pam  Am  and  as  a  "stew"  has  been  to 
both  Paris  and  London.  Lorie  Harris  was  last 
seen  in  Paris  by  Connie  Haskell.  Word  has  it 
that  she  has  been  traveling  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, partly  through  Scandinavia,  with  Fran 
Gravely,  who  was  working  in  London  before 
the  wanderlust  hit.  Connie  worked  in  Nan- 
tucket last  summer,  bummed  in  Europe  until 
Christmas  where  she  saw  all  the  "real"  art 
things,  wintered  in  Aspen  as  a  cashier  in  a 
bar.  In  Sept.  she  will  go  to  Atlanta  to  begin 
at  the  Montesorri  Training  School.  While  in 
Geneva,  Connie  stayed  with  Mary  Jane  Hipp, 
Wallis  Wickham,  and  Katie  McCardell.  Sally 
Taylor  just  returned  from  a  year  in  Europe, 
hitching  from  Egypt  across  N.  Africa  to  Mo- 
rocco. She  worked  in  a  garage  in  Athens  for 
the  winter,  thus  fulfilling  a  life-long  ambition. 
Sandy  Hamilton  spent  another  wonderful  year 
at  St.  Andrews.  Emily  Gooch  Crenshaw  and 
Julie  Northrup  Marshall  both  spent  a  year  as 
Army  wives  in  Germany.  Emily  and  Bob  are 
near  Stuttgart;  Emily  works  for  American  Ex- 
press. Julie  and  John  are  now  free,  traveling 
through  Europe  in  a  VW  camper  until  the 
money  runs  out.  They  hope  to  winter  in  N. 
Africa  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Cathie  Kelly 
spent  the  spring  term  away  from  Penn  State 
in  London  studying  with  Pevsner  and  spent 
the  summer  in  Rome  working  on  her  thesis 
on  18  th  Century  Roman  architecture.  After 
her  experience  with  the  cow  last  winter,  Jean 
McKee  Carmichael  is  actually  living  in  Spain. 
She  and  Norm,  who  is  playing  basketball, 
just  bought  a  farm  outside  Barcelona — 32 
rooms,   5   barns,    built   in    1637! 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  Lucy  Lombardi 
studied  at  IBM  in  Caracas,  played  golf,  and 
plans  to  head  for  New  Orleans  in  Sept.  to 
job  hunt.  Kate  Schlech  is  in  Viet  Nam.  She 
took  a  steamer  cruise  with  her  parents  to  the 
Far  East.  In  Pusan  she  met  a  fellow  with 
United  Seamen's  Service  who  offered  her  a 
job.  Kate  now  plays  marriage  counsellor, 
morale  booster,  club  manager,  female  and 
mother-in-residence  at  the  USS  in  Cam  Ranh 
Bay. 

Me,  I've  had  a  good  year.  Went  all  the 
way  from  cadavers  in  anatomy  lab  to  patients 
at  Harlem  Hospital  while  studying  for  my 
certificate  in  physical  therapy  at  Columbia. 
The  academics  were  hard,  the  class  hours 
long,  and  I  loved  every  minute  of  It.  NYC 
was  great,  for  a  year.  After  6  weeks  as  a 
commuter  this  summer  I'm  ready  to  leave  the 
city  for  more  tranquil  surroundings.  I'm  sure 
anyone  who  spent  a  year  in  New  York  can 
now  appreciate  SBC!  I  finish  in  Sept.  and 
since  I  have  several  uncertain  plans  for  the 
fall,  I'll  reveal  none  until  I'm  sure.  Have  a 
happy  year.  Peace,  or  Eleuthena,  whichever 
you  prefer! 
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Seniors  and  sophomores  file  in  as  the  academic  procession  begins  ceremonies  for  Dr.  Whiteman's  installation. 


The  Installation  of  the 
Sixth  President 


Dr.  Harold  Bartlett  Whiteman,  Jr.,  B.A.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, M.A.  Vanderbilt  University,  Ph.D.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  as  the  sixth  president  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  by  Robert  C.  Tyson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  at  a  ceremony  that  began  at  10:30 
a.m.  Wednesday,  October  13,  1971.  Scheduled  to  take 
place  in  the  Quadrangle,  the  events  were  blessed  by 
unseasonably  warm  fall  weather.  It  was  Founder's  Day 
in  the  seventieth  year  since  the  granting  of  the  College 
charter.  The  mood  of  the  College  was  like  the  day, 
sunny  and  bright,  clearly  exultant. 

Purcell's  Trumpet  Tune  in  D  Major  was  the  proces- 
sional music.  Seniors  wore  their  academic  robes  for  the 
first  time,  according  to  Founder's  Day  tradition. 
Marshals  for  the  students  were  officers  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  like  their  sister  class  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  faculty,  in  full  academic  regalia,  the  black 
relieved  by  bright  hoods  and  an  occasional  red  robe, 
were  led  by  Loren  Oliver,  deputy  College  Marshal;  the 
presidential  party,  last  to  march  in,  were  led  by  Barbara 
Blair,  College  Marshal.  After  an  invocation  by  Alex- 
ander M.  Robertson,  Chaplain,  and  a  hymn,  O  God, 
Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,  Dr.  Whiteman  received  the 
charter  and  seal  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  applause 
was  long. 

Mr.  Tyson,  performing  the  installation,  cited  the 
growth  of  the  College  in  size  and  stature  under  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Anne  Gary  Pannell,  the  "formidable 
task"  of  the  president  of  the  College,  and  the  qualities 
that  Dr.  Whiteman  brings  to  this  task.  "In  accepting 
these  symbols  of  office,  I  also  accept  the  charge  and 
responsibility  that  you  have  enunciated  and  that  they 
represent,"  Dr.  Whiteman  said  in  reply.  "I  do  so  with 
a  full,  yet  humble,  heart.  With  God's  guidance  and 
with  the  help  of  all  those  both  here  and  represented 
here  today,  I  pledge  you  my  devotion  and  best  effort 
to  the  task  at  hand." 

There  followed  greetings  to  the  new  President  from 
the  students,  the  faculty,  the  alumnae,  the  independent 


Dr.  Whiteman  was  formally  installed  as  sixth  president  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  by  Robert  C.  Tyson  of  New  York,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of   the   College. 
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colleges  of  Virginia,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with 
a  response  from  the  President.  Georgene  Vairo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  leadership  to  the  student  body. 
William  F.  Quillian,  Jr.,  president  of  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  speaking  for  the  Commonwealth's 
independent  colleges,  praised  Sweet  Briar's  "bright 
record  of  service  and  achievement"  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trust  among  all  the  colleges  in  Virginia.  Repre- 
senting the  state  institutions  in  Virginia  and  the  Society 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  brought  "good  wishes  for 
long  years  of  fruitful  work  in  the  happiest  of  all 
tasks — the  preparation  of  the  minds  of  the  young  for 
tomorrow's  life  and  work." 

"You  have  assumed  leadership  of  our  institution," 
said  Milan  E.  Hapala,  Carter  Glass  Professor  of 
Government  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Advisory 
Board,  bringing  greetings  from  the  faculty,  "at  a  time 
when  questions  relating  to  governance,  curriculum,  and 
purposes  of  colleges  and  universities  have  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  context  of  new  challenges  faced  by  a 
post-industrial  society.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
work  of  restating  and  rebuilding  our  college's  purposes, 
standards  and  ideals  under  your  leadership." 

In  her  greeting  from  the  alumnae,  Catharine  Fitz- 
gerald Booker,  '47,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, said,  "A  Sweet  Briar  alumna  in  the  Class  of  1936 
wrote  to  me  very  recently  and  said,  'I  can  never  thank 
Sweet  Briar  enough  for  the  opportunity  to  attend  college 
there.  Much  that  I  learned  during  those  four  years  has 
long  ago  escaped  my  mind,  but  I  have  never  lost  the 
sense  of  fun  and  adventure  in  life — and  the  desire 
always  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 
This  is  the  heritage  I  have  from  Sweet  Briar.  What 
better  gift  can  a  college  give  to  its  students  than  an 
awareness  of  the  joys  of  living  and  learning  and 
serving?' 

"Such  is  the  gift  that  Sweet  Briar  has  given  to  its 


alumnae — the  awareness  of  the  joys  of  living,  learning 
and  serving. 

"And  in  return,  Mr.  President,  the  alumnae  of  Sweet 
Briar  bring  to  you  several  gifts  of  our  own: 

"We  give  you  our  loyalty  and  our  belief  in  the 
College,  so  as  to  encourage  you;  we  give  you  our  time, 
our  ideas,  our  gift-of-mind,  so  as  to  serve  you;  we  give 
you  our  faith  in  your  faculty  and  students  and  in  your 
administration,  so  as  to  help  strengthen  you;  we  give 
you  our  hearts,  so  as  to  warm  you.  And  to  cheer  your — 
to  cheer  you,  we  give  you  something  of  our  pocketbook. 

"Today,  Mr.  President,  we  bring  you  our  greetings 
of  welcome  and  our  hopes  that  your  years  at  Sweet 
Briar  will  be  the  happiest  of  times  for  you  and  your 
own  family  and  for  the  entire  Sweet  Briar  family  every- 
where." 

Like  Mr.  Tyson,  Dr.  Whiteman  in  his  response 
praised  the  record  of  the  fifth  president  of  Sweet  Briar. 
He  noted  that  her  history  of  success  is  followed  by 
difficult  days  for  higher  education,  which  faces  crises 
in  finance  and  in  public  credibility.  He  enumerated  the 
resources  with  which  Sweet  Briar  College  meets  these 
crises:  the  place,  "inspiring,  invigorating,"  which 
"breathes  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  an  atmosphere  of 
human  endeavor,  of  competing  ideas  and  the  tension 
they  create,  of  aspiration,  of  hope,  of  confidence;"  the 
Overseers,  "who  have  repeatedly  affirmed  their  moral 
leadership  of  this  College;"  the  faculty,  who  "con- 
tinually seek  that  balance  between  the  easy  magnetism 
of  a  new  idea  and  the  hard,  painstaking  and  rigorous 
assaying  of  its  true  merit;"  the  staff  and  administration, 
united  in  "a  realization  that  ours  is  the  task  to  provide 
the  atmosphere,  the  means,  the  place,  the  encourage- 
ment for  developmental  processes  of  both  mind  and 
body  that  take  place  here;"  the  alumnae  body,  "one 
significant  measure  by  which  the  College  is  known  and 
admired;"  the  students,  "more  determined  than  college 
students  have  ever  been  to  leave  life  better  than  they 
have  found  it." 


It  was  typical  of  Dr.  Whiteman's  modesty  that, 
having  received  long  applause  following  his  installation, 
he  avoided  applause  following  his  response.  For  his 
response  led  without  pause  to  his  introduction  of  James 
M.  Hester,  president  of  New  York  University,  and  the 
applause  that  followed  Dr.  Whiteman's  response  thus 
became  applause  to  greet  the  convocation  address. 

Much  of  Dr.  Hesters  address  dealt  with  the  financial 
crisis  in  higher  education  (see  page  11  ).  He  spoke 
also  of  Dr.  Whiteman,  who  was  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  at  New  York  University  under  Dr. 
Hester  prior  to  accepting  the  call  to  Sweet  Briar.  "I  am 
in  a  strong  position  to  know  that  Sweet  Briar  has 
chosen  well  in  selecting  a  new  president,"  said  Dr. 
Hester.  "For  seven  years  Harold  Whiteman  has  been  a 
major  force  in  combatting  impersonality  and  indignity 
in  an  institution  whose  size  makes  it  particularly 
vaunerable  to  these  defects.  Dr.  Whiteman  was  chosen 
for  that  task  because  of  his  strength  of  character,  his 
warm  and  resilient  personality,  and  especially  because 
of  his  deep  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being. 

"Dr.  Whiteman  brings  to  his  new  role  a  keen  and 
seasoned  mind  plus  a  natural  disposition  to  examine 
all  ideas  carefully  and  objectively.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
committed  educator,  who,  in  addition  to  his  demanding 
administrative  responsibilities,  has  always  found  time 
for  his  scholarship  and  teaching.  He  is  the  kind  of 
leader  who  brings  joy  and  pleasure  to  his  tasks  as  well 
as  strength.  And  he  brings  with  him  an  extraordinary 
dividend,    a   partner   of   exceptional   qualities.    Sweet 


Briar  has  chosen  well.  I  congratulate  you." 

The  a  capella  anthem,  Lassus's  Beatus  vir — Beatus 
homo,  sung  by  the  Choir  under  the  direction  of  John  R. 
Shannon,  seemed  to  become  in  its  clarity  and  purity 
a  part  of  the  air  itself.  After  the  benediction  and 
Sevenfold  Amen,  also  by  the  Choir,  the  recessional, 
Trumpet  Tune  in  D  Major  played  again  by  John  M. 
Bryant,  ushered  out  the  principals  of  the  day  while 
the  spectators,  who  had  crowded  the  available  space, 
stood.  The  Whitemans  received  guests  at  the  Wailes 
Center  after  these  ceremonies,  following  which  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  Refectory. 

For  alumnae  able  to  be  present,  the  day  began  the 
three-day  College  Council,  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  the  meeting  of  its  Executive 
Board,  and  workshops  for  club  presidents,  fund  agents, 
bulb  chairmen  and  alumnae  representatives  on  admis- 
sion. On  the  student  scene,  Founder's  Day  was  also  the 
time  of  the  Half-Ass  show,  when  new  members  of  the 
Ain'ts  and  Asses  present  the  skits  that  constitute  their 
initiation.  Earlier,  the  new  President  of  the  College  had 
been  tapped  a  new  member  of  Ain'ts  and  Asses.  The 
standing  ovation  that  Dr.  Whiteman  adroitly  turned 
down  at  the  installation  ceremonies  earlier  that  same 
day  was  his  spontaneously,  from  the  students  gathered 
in  Grammar  Commons,  when  he  pronounced  the  final 
words  of  that  show  and  became  a  full  member  of  the 
group.  "Here's  to  the  President,  oh  hail,  oh  hail, 
oh  hail,  oh!"  sang  the  students.  "There's  nothing  that 
he  cannot  do." 

The  day  was,  indeed,  his  day. 


Spectators  were  seated  on  chairs  set  up  in  the  Quadrangle;  the  speakers  occupied  a  platform  in  front  of  the  Golden  Stairs.  Here,   Dr.  Whiteman 
responds  to  greetings  from  students,  faculty,  alumnae,   and   the   independent  colleges  and  state-supported  colleges  in  Virginia. 
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After    the    ceremonies,    Catharine    Fitzgerald   Booker,    '47,    president  of   the  Alumnae  Association,   is  surrounded   by,   from   left,    Dr.   W Interna 
Dr.  Milan  Hapala  of  Sweet  Briar,  Dr.  Edgar  Shannon  of   the  University   of   Virginia,   and  Dr.   James  Hester  of   New  York  University. 


Georgene  Vairo,  '72, 
brings  greetings  from  the 
student  body. 


Gladys  Wester  Horton,  '30,  greets  Mrs.  White  man,  second  from 

right,  with,  from   left,   Harold   B.    Whiteman   III,   Maclin    D.    Whiteman, 

Mrs.    Hester,    and   Mrs.  Peter  Rodes. 


The  Financial  State  of 
Sweet  Briar  College 


If  Sweet  Briar  College  can  be  set  as  an  example,  the 
small,  liberal  arts  college  is  an  efficient  educational 
institution.  At  a  time  when  some  small  colleges  are 
forced  to  close,  and  many  small  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  operating  in  the  red  or  borrowing  from  their 
endowments  in  order  not  to  do  so,  Sweet  Briar  College 
operates  in  the  black. 

The  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 
over  the  years.  It  goes  also,  anyone  at  the  College 
would  be  quick  to  add,  to  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  since  assuming 
the  office  of  Treasurer  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
in  1954  has  instigated  economies  and  made  wise  use 
of  available  funds.  Mr.  Daniel  in  his  turn  is  quick  to 
give  most  of  the  credit  to  the  College  department  or 
office  heads  and  to  his  business  office  staff — particularly 
Mabel  M.  Chipley,  Assistant  Treasurer,  who  has  given 
Sweet  Briar  thirty-five  years  of  unparalleled  service. 
"You  know,"  Mr.  Daniel  said,  "I  don't  know  where 
this  College  would  be  without  'Chips.'  She  is  my  right 
arm  and  chief  accountant.  Did  you  know  that  she  has 
'trained'  every  treasurer  Sweet  Briar  has  ever  had? — 
all  five  of  them!" 

Sitting  behind  a  comfortable,  enviably  neat  desk  in 
his  pleasant  first-floor-Fletcher  office,  Mr.  Daniel  spoke 
one  day  recently  about  Sweet  Briar's  financial  situation. 
"Not  only  is  it  possible,  as  we  have  found,  to  run  a 
small  college  soundly  during  difficult  times,"  he  said, 
"but  also  a  report  from  William  W.  Jellema  indicates 
that  per-student  costs  at  colleges  enrolling  between  500 
and  1,000  students  are  lower  than  per-student  costs  in 
larger  institutions.  What's  more,  per-student  costs  are 
highest  among  colleges  enrolling  more  than  4,000 
students. 

"This  is  not  what  is  generally  assumed,  you  know. 
We  tend  to  think  that  more  students  mean  more  efficient 
education.  Apparently  this  just  isn't  so. 

"William  W.  Jellema  is  research  director  for  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,"  Mr.  Daniel  went 
on  the  explain.  "In  another  report,  he  has  news  for  us 
in  the  academic  world  that  is  not  quite  so  cheerful. 
Listen  to  this : 

"  'More  than  100  private  colleges  and  universities 
have  exhausted  their  liquid  assets  and  are  hovering  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster.'  "  he  read  from   The 


Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (September  27,  1971 
issue).  "'Further,  new  estimates  for  1970-71  show 
that  the  average  deficit  was  nearly  eight  times  larger 
than  two  years  earlier.  If  such  deficits  continue  un- 
abated, Mr.  Jellema  said,  nearly  half  of  the  nation's 
private  colleges  and  universities  could  be  eligible  for 
bankruptcy  within  ten  years.' 

"This  is  strong  stuff.  Here  at  Sweet  Briar,  we  are 
working  to  see  that  such  a  prediction  does  not  apply 
to  us." 

What  exactly  is  the  financial  state  of  the  College 
today,  and  how  is  Mr.  Daniel  working  with  the  Presi- 


His  cherubic  smile  belying  his  knowledge  of  the  cold  facts  of 
financial  existence,  Peter  V.  Daniel  sits  at  his  desk  in  Fletcher. 
He  is  this  year  president  of  the  Amherst  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  well  as  treasurer  and  newly-appointed  Vice 
President  of  the  College. 


SUMMARY 

OF  INCOME  AND 

EXPENSE 

For  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1962  and  1971 

INCOME 

1962 

%  of 
Educational 
and  General 

1971 

%  of 
Educational 
and  General 

Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees 
Endowment  Income 
Gifts  and  Grants 
Other  Sources 

931,966 

112,890 

70,804 

13,152 

82.6% 
10.0 

6.3 

1.1 

2,016,157 
302,259 
227,050 
109,814 

75.9% 
11.4 

8.6 

4.1 

Total  Educational  and  General 

1,128,812 

2,655,280 

Student  Aid 
Auxiliary  Enterprises 

39,790 
562,982 

94,505 
723,695 

Total  Income 

1,731,584 

3,473,480 

EXPENSES 

Educational  and  General 

Instruction 
Library 

Student  Services 
Operation  &  Maintenance 

of  Physical  Plant 
General  Administration 
Public  Services  &  Information 
General  Institutional 

526,094 
57,660 
82,685 

232,558 
91,415 
81,785 
55,517 

46.7% 
5.1 
7.3 

20.6 
8.1 

7.3 
4.9 

1,035,056 
125,439 
193,005 

424,018 

162,724 

173,106 

78,929 

47.2% 
5.8 
8.8 

19.3 

7.4 
7.9 
3.6 

Total  Educational  and  General 

1,127,714 

2,192,277 

Student  Aid 
Auxiliary  Enterprises 
Computer  Center 
Reserve -Plant 
Reserve  -Contingencies 

89,466 
398,627 

15,000 

100,777 

196,182 

646,073 

48,676 

40,000 

349,272 

Total  Expenses  and  Reserves 

1,731,584 

3,473,480 

Figure  I 


dent  and  the  Board  to  see  that  Sweet  Briar  continues 
to  operate  without  deficit  spending?  To  answer  these 
questions,  Mr.  Daniel  gave  first  an  analysis  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  College  (see  Figure  One). 
The  College  has  three  principle  sources  of  income  for 
operating  the  educational  program:  student  fees,  en- 
dowment income,  and  gifts  and  grants  (annual  giving 
for  operations).  The  growth  of  the  College  endowment 


is  illustrated  in  Figure  Two,  and  most  of  the  credit 
goes  to  President  Emeritus  Anne  Pannell  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers  Committee  on  Investments  and  Finance 
for  the  endowment's  improvement.  Gifts  and  grants 
represent  annual  giving  to  the  College's  operations,  and 
here  Mr.  Daniel  can't  say  enough  in  praising  the  im- 
portant role  the  alumnae  have  played  and  are  playing 
in  keeping  Sweet  Briar  in  the  black. 


ENDOWMENT  GROWTH  DURING 
LAST  10  YEARS 


A  miscellaneous  source,  called  simply  "other  in- 
come," includes  money  from  current  investment  income, 
nursery  school  fees,  and  so  on,  and  is  much  smaller 
than  these  first  three  categories.  "Pundits  say  that 
higher  education  can't  raise  its  fees  much  higher,"  Mr. 
Daniel  said  with  a  wry  smile.  "That  means  that  the 
two  principal  categories  we  can  work  to  increase  are 
the  endowment,  and  therefore  its  income,  and  gifts  and 
grants.  We  can  manage  the  College  so  that  our  income 
from  that  fourth  and  smaller  category  is  as  large  as 
possible.  For  the  most  part,  however,  increased  costs 
will  be  met  by  income  from  a  larger  endowment  and 
by  more  gifts  and  grants.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  increased  economies  must  be  employed  as  we 
strive  for  even  greater  efficiencies  in  the  management 
of  our  resources.  With  today's  costs,  we  are  making 
ends  meet.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  that  the  future  looks 
as  secure  as  last  year's  balance  sheet.  [See  Figure 
Three.]  It  doesn't." 

Income,  then,  is  determined  by  the  amounts  of 
money  available  in  each  of  these  four  categories. 
Sweet  Briar  spends  its  money,  basically,  like  other 
institutions.  According  to  studies  and  guidelines,  the 
percentage  distribution  on  conventional  expenditure 
categories  by  Sweet  Briar  has  been  either  very  close, 
or  almost  identical,  to  that  of  comparable  institutions 
(See  Figure  Four).  It  is  interesting  that  Sweet  Briar 
spends  the  average  percentage  on  maintenance,  for 
example,  when  the  Sweet  Briar  plant  would  appear  to 
be  more-than-averagely  expensive. 

As  the  careful  householder  would  expect,  some  of 
the  College's  good  management  boils  down  to  good 
housekeeping.  During  the  past  years  Mr.  Daniel  has 
greatly  reduced  maid  service  in  the  dormitory  halls. 
He  has  separated  the  jobs  of  building  maintenance  and 
grounds  maintenance — "It  really  didn't  make  sense 
that  some  one  who  understands  about  plumbing  would 
understand  about  landscaping" —  and  the  director  of 
grounds,  who  was  graduated  from  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  a  degree  in  horticulture,  has  decreased 
the  cost  of  his  operations  by  increased  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  labor  and  equipment.  Mr.  Daniel  anticipates 
that  building  maintenance  may  not  be  done  by  staff 
personnel  after  the  present  group  of  employees  reach 
retirement  age.  Workers  with  their  skill  and  dedication 
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are  no  longer  in  the  job  force.  Thus  the  electrical, 
plumbing  and  heating  operations  may  well  be  let  out 
to  off-campus  companies  on  annual  contract. 

Some  of  the  College  financial  management,  too, 
may  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  household  manage- 
ment. Like  most  other  colleges,  Sweet  Briar  does  not 
depreciate  the  buildings  as  profit-making  businesses  do. 
However,  monies  are  put  aside  in  a  reserve  for  plant 
improvement  and  repairs.  This  figure  in  the  budget  is 
now  a  little  over  1%  of  the  total;  it  should  be  higher, 
Mr.  Daniel  believes.  This  reserve  fund  paid  for  the 
new  boiler  plant,  and  many  other  essential  utility 
projects  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  funds  from 
outside  sources,  Mr.  Daniel  pointed  out. 


Current  investment  income  is  another  budgetary 
item  in  College  management  that  may  be  compared 
with  individual  management.  This  income  is  earned 
by  student  fees  invested  before  they  are  needed  for 
paying  College  expenses.  Of  the  current  per-student 
fee  of  $3,800,  Mr.  Daniel  explained,  $3,300  is  payable 
in  September.  This  $3,300  represents  all  the  annual 
tuition  and  half  the  annual  room  and  board.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fee  for  room  and  board  is  payable  in 
February.  Most  College  expenditures  are  recurring — 
they  come  up  periodically,  in  the  manner  of  weekly 
and  monthly  payrolls.  Therefore  Mr.  Daniel  puts  the 
money  not  needed  immediately  in  September  into 
short-term  investments,  scheduling  their  maturities  to 
meet  College  bills.  The  result  of  these  investments  is 
a  tidy  sum  on  the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 


"Auxiliary  Enterprises"  are  income-producing  or 
self-supporting  services.  The  income  for  these  enter- 
prises are  outside  of  the  "Educational  and  General" 
income  derived  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
The  auxiliary  enterprises  are  faculty  housing,  the  Wailes 
Center,  the  Book  Shop,  the  laundry,  food  services,  and 
dormitory  operations.  Last  year,  all  these  enterprises 
except  the  Wailes  Center  operated  in  the  black;  it  is 
hoped  that  eventually  the  Wailes  Center  will  break 
even  annually.  For  the  most  part  food  services,  dormi- 
tory and  laundry  operations  are  paid  for  by  a  portion 
of  the  comprehensive  student  feet.  Management  of 
these  enterprises  has  been  efficient,  Mr.  Daniel  said, 
resulting  in  the  College's  ability  to  keep  the  internal 
breakdown  Of  the  fee  for  board,  room  and  laundry 
lower  than  at  many  other  comparable  colleges. 


BALANCE 

SHEET 

For  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1962  and  1971 

ASSETS 

1962 

1971 

Cash 

270,986 

358,596 

Accounts,  Notes 

and  Dividends  Receivable 

55,982 

186,270 

Deferred  Costs 

and  Expenditures 

59,763 

606,514 

Investments 

5,246,799 

10,172,517 

Land,  Buildings  and 

Equipment 

4.472,838 

8,809,312 

Total 

10,106,368 

20,133,209 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

Accounts  Payable  and 

other  Current  Liabilities 

191,737 

229,780 

Notes  and  Bonds  Payable 

475,561 

711,000 

Current  Fund — 

Restricted  and  Unrestricted 

365,637 

2,538,571 

Loan  Fund 

34,165 

124,249 

Endowment  Fund 

2,973,361 

7,176,265 

Annuity  Fund 

711,427 

— 

Half  Century  Fund 

1,238,277 

1,144.649 

Plant  Fund 

4,005,820 

8.098,312 

Surplus 

110,383 

110,383 

Total 

10,106,368 

20,133,209 

Figure  III 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

AND 

GENERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Median  for 

Comparable 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Institutions 

Instruction 

47.9 

48.7 

47.2 

47.6 

Library 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

4.6 

Student  Services 

8.5 

8.3 

8.8 

9.4 

Operation  &  Maintenance 

of  Plant 

18.8 

18.2 

19.3 

18.3 

General  Administration 

7.7 

7.2 

7.4 

8.0 

Public  Services 

and  Information 

8.3 

8.1 

7.9 

5.8 

General  Institutional 

3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

3.1 

Figure  IV 


Of  each  student's  total  annual  fee,  then,  a  certain 
amount  is  allocated  to  operate  the  dormitories,  the  food 
service  and  the  laundry.  The  remainder  of  the  annual 
per-student  fee,  tuition,  is  spent  for  what  the  College 
is  really  all  about:  teaching.  This  remainder,  which  is 
by  far  the  larger,  goes  for  what  is  called  Educational 
and  General  Expenditures. 

Educational  and  General  Expenditures  are  met  by 
student  fees,  endowment  income,  annual  giving,  and 
other  sources  (See  Figure  One).  It  is  widely  known 
that  the  per-student  fee  at  any  institution  does  not  pay 
the  cost  of  educating  the  student.  At  Sweet  Briar, 
student  fees  represent  75.9%  of  educational  and  general 
income.  Endowment  income  represents  11.4%;  gifts 
and  grants  income  is  8.6%,  and  4.1%  is  from  other 
income.  Although  these  percentages  do  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  other  institutions,  Mr.  Daniel  would 
like  to  see  student  fees  at  65%  or  less  of  Educational 
and  General  Income,  with  other  income  categories  in- 
creased to  larger  percentages.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
endowment  and  the  total  annual  monies  from  gifts, 
grants  and  other  sources  must  be  increased  while 
student  fees  remain  as  close  to  today's  figure  as 
possible. 

Another  figure  in  the  current  budget  that  is  not 
what  Mr.  Daniel  hopes  it  will  become  is  the  student 
aid  deficit.  Income  available  for  student  aid — scholar- 
ships— totals  $94,505.  This  money  comes  from  en- 
dowed funds  and  from  gifts  and  grants.  Yet  last  year's 
student  aid  expenditure  was  $196,182.  The  difference 
had  to  be  made  up  from  a  College  appropriation. 


So  the  College  cannot  meet  its  need  for  student 
aid  monies  in  the  best  possible  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  quickest  method  of  raising  annual  funds, 
the  raising  of  student  fees,  is  employed,  then  student 
aid  needs  must  be  increased.  Today  Sweet  Briar's  per- 
student  fee  is  $3,800.  The  average  per-student  fee  at 
21  comparable  women's  colleges  is  $3,828;  of  these 
21  colleges,  the  lowest  per-student  fee  is  $3,150,  and 
the  highest  a  whopping  $4,950. 

"Raising  student  fees  today  would  raise  the  total 
College  income,"  Mr.  Daniel  said,  "but  many  more 
good  students,  unable  to  pay  the  increased  fee,  would 
request  scholarship  aid." 

How  will  the  increased  needs  of  higher  education 
be  met?  One  way  to  get  more  money  without  raising 
the  tuition  as  frequently  as  in  the  past  is  to  get  it  from 
Uncle  Sam  and/or  the  state  governments.  Many 
highly  respected  educators  believe  that  federal  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities  need  not  result  in  government 
control  of  those  institutions.  Many  see  in  federal  aid 
the  only  solution  to  private  higher  education's  financial 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Daniel  thinks  that,  ideally,  federal  aid  should 
come  through  the  states  rather  than  directly  from 
Washington.  He  urged  voters  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  their  congressional  representatives  and  of  their  state 
legislators  on  federal  and  state  aid  to  private  higher 
education.  He  believes,  however,  that  private  institu- 
tions are  just  that,  and  that  continued  private  support 
must  be  the  mainstay  of  the  independent  college. 
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James  M.  Hester,  president  of  New 
York  University,  received  his  degrees 
from  Princeton  University,  was  named  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Priorities  in  Higher  Education,  and  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  private  edu- 
cation's ablest  spokesmen.  At  the  Instal- 
lation of  Sweet  Briar's  new  president,  Dr. 
Hester  delivered  the  Convocation  Ad- 
dress. This  is  a  part  of  his  speech. 


Private  Education's 

Need  for 

Government  Aid 


By  James  M.  Hester 


In  varying  degrees  depending  on  their  particular 
circumstances,  private  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  are  now  threatened  by  serious  economic 
pressures,  particularly  high  cost  and  high  tuition.  Many 
public  institutions  have  economic  problems  too:  the 
general  condition  has  been  described  in  a  book  by  Earl 
Cheit  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  as  The  New  De- 
pression in  Higher  Education.  The  Association  of 
American  Colleges  recently  released  data  showing  that 
several  hundred  private  institutions  will  exhaust  their 
resources  within  the  next  decade.  For  years,  the 
eventual  demise  of  the  small  independent  colleges  has 
been  predicted  by  some  analysts. 

I  am  sure  that  Sweet  Briar  is  not  presently 
threatened  by  insolvency,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  economic  dangers  that  affect  us  all  must  be  con- 
sidered here.  These  dangers  call  for  a  new  realism  in 
college  administration  and  in  the  financing  of  higher 
education. 

We  have  lived  long  with  somewhat  inefficient 
academic  practices  which,  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
an  environment  of  maximum  freedom,  we  felt  should 
not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  the  books  balanced.  Now, 
in  many  places,  the  books  do  not  balance,  and  in- 
stitutional survival  is  at  stake.  An  era  of  growing  or 
anticipated  affluence  is  gone,  and  new  perspectives  on 
college  administration  are  emerging. 

In  many  institutions,  severe  economies  have  already 
been  introduced,  and  it  can  be  argued  that  further  cuts 
will  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  education.  The  need 
for  new  funds  has  stimulated  efforts  to  achieve  institu- 
tional support  for  higher  education  from  the  Federal 


Government.  The  nature  and  implications  of  that  sup- 
port are  now  being  hotly  debated  among  educators 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

One  crucial  question  at  issue  is  whether  direct  in- 
stitutional support  to  all  colleges  and  universities  will 
encourage  federal  involvement  in  institutional  affairs 
more  than  other  forms  of  aid  already  do.  This  is  a 
serious  issue,  an  issue  that  calls  for  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 

Until  very  recently,  most  of  us  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  federal  institutional  support,  particularly 
for  private  institutions.  But  for  many  private  colleges 
and  universities,  large  and  small,  it  has  become  clear 
that  they  can  not  long  survive  or  remain  independent 
unless  they  receive  funds  from  new  souces.  And  what 
new  sources  are  there?  The  task  is  too  large  for  private 
philanthropy  alone,  though  there  are  still  plentiful  op- 
potrunities  for  creative  philanthropy.  Thus  many  edu- 
cators have  reached  the  paradoxical  conclusions  that 
only  through  federal  subsidies  can  many  private  in- 
stitutions remain  private. 

Even  without  federal  institutional  support,  we  have 
experienced,  in  recent  years,  increasing  federal  involve- 
ment in  matters  of  institutional  policy  and  practice. 
Should  institutional  support  be  forthcoming,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  should  and  eventually  will,  the  dangers  of 
federal  control  undobutedly  will  be  increased.  There- 
fore, if  we  truly  believe  in  the  values  of  maximum 
institutional  independence,  we  must  mount  a  major 
continuing  effort  to  convince  our  federal  benefactors 
that  institutional  autonomy  is  a  crucial  virtue  of 
vigorous  institutions  and  must  be  protected.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, this  point  is  more  easily  appreciated  by  those 
who  seek  funds  than  by  those  who  vote  funds  or 
administer  them. 

It  is  commonplace  now  to  assert  that  higher  educa- 
tion needs  reform.  This  can  of  course  be  said  of  any 
human  institution  at  any  time.  The  press,  the  govern- 
ment, the  foundations,  industry,  unions,  all  need  reform 
too.  One  of  the  most  threatening  aspects  of  current 
thinking  in  some  quarters  in  Washington  is  the  idea 
that  federal  agencies  should  be  involved  in  determining 
the  character  of  reform  in  higher  education.  This  line 
of  thought  has  been  encouraged  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished   students    of    higher    education    who    have 
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'passed  rather  severe  judgment  on  the  current  spirit  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  declaring  that  our  faculties 
have  lost  their  sense  of  purpose,  relevance,  and  value. 
Thus  it  appears  to  some  that  only  from  outside  can 
our  institutions  be  rejuvenated. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  inadequacies  in  our 
institutions,  and  while  there  are  indeed  professors  who 
have  grave  doubts  about  their  old  perspectives  on 
teaching  and  research,  higher  education  is  far  more 
vigorous  than  many  of  its  critics  realize.  I  do  not  think 
useful  summary  evaluations  of  the  state  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  be  made  at  this  moment.  In  particular, 
many  who  would  far  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  im- 
provement of  educational  programs  have,  until  very 
recently,  been  serving  largerly  as  camp  commanders 
defending  fragile  intellectual  fortresses  under  seige.  No 
one  had  any  preparation  for  the  era  of  student  unrest 
and  violence.  Few  outsiders  have  any  conception  of  the 
time,  energy,  and  thought  judicious  handling  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  circumstances  have  required.  All  of 
that  has  been  time,  energy,  and  mental  power  not 
available  for  educational  reform.  Now,  hopefully,  we 
are  finding  increased  time  and  energy  for  our  natural 
interest  and  first  responsibility.  To  judge  higher  educa- 
tion at  this  moment,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
several  years  of  highly  diverting  activity,  stimulated 
largely  by  outside  forces,  is  neither  fair  nor  appropriate. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  relatively  small,  private 
college  is  its  freedom  either  to  initiate  or  to  resist 
change,  either  to  explore  new  approaches  or  to  adhere 
to  established  traditions  against  a  popular  tide  of 
change.  The  small  college  has  opportunities  that  elude 
large  institutions  to  evaluate  in  direct  personal  ways  the 
effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. Here  professors,  students,  and  administrators  can 
be  in  close  and  immediate  contact,  a  rare  privilege  in 
a  larger,  more  complex  institution. 

Sweet  Briar  is  in  an  unusually  strong  position  to 
develop  and  test  new  steps  in  higher  education  that 
have  relevance  for  us  all.  We  all  need  to  re-evaluate 
traditions  under  challenge.  We  all  need  to  revise  many 
habitual  practices  that  seem  to  have  lost  their  ap- 
propriateness and  vigor.  We  all  need  to  examine  new 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning.  ■ 


The 

Three-College 

Consortium 

and 

Government  Aid 


The  only  government  relations  coordinator  in  Vir- 
ginia currently  serving  a  consortium  is  a  Sweet  Briar 
alumna.  The  Consortium  is  made  up  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  and 
Lynchburg  College,  and  the  government  relations  co- 
ordinator is  Julia  Mills  Jacobsen,  '45,  of  Washington. 

Her  job  is  a  somewhat  recent  one.  On  the  staff  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  as  coordinator  since  1968,  she 
joined  the  staff  of  Lynchburg  College  in  April  1970, 
and  the  staff  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  in 
July  1970.  The  three  colleges  form  a  consortium  of 
common  interests,  including  their  mutual  development 
and  the  money  for  furthering  it.  Since  1969,  Julie 
Jacobsen's  work  has  resulted  in  approximately  $1.4 
million  in  federal  aid  to  members  of  the  Consortium. 

"The  responsibility  for  government  relations  in  a 
college  or  university  is  a  relatively  new  function,"  Julie 
Jacobsen  wrote  in  an  article  in  Techniques,  publication 
of  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association, 
October  1971.  The  article,  "Government  Relations — 
Where  to  Begin  and  What  to  Do,"  has  received  wide 
readership  and  following  among  government  coordi- 
nators for  higher  education. 

"Many  of  the  larger  universities  and  research  oriented 
schools  have  had  offices  to  coordinate  government  re- 
lations for  years,"  the  article  states.  "Tremendous 
federal  budgets  for  education  in  the  sixties  led  more 
institutions  into  establishing  Washington  offices  to  help 
secure  and  administer  federal  grants. 

"Cuts  in  federal  funds  and  changes  in  priorities  for 
allocation  of  funds  have  made  it  essential  for  every 
college  to  concern  itself  with  government  from  a  total 
development  point  of  view — our  own  needs  and  prior- 
ities, cultivation  of  interest,  securing  support,  and 
effective  administration  and  stewardship." 
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After  her  children  were  in  school,  the 
alumna  in  this  article  put  such  volunteer 
activities  as  the  Junior  League  board  be- 
hind her  and  went  to  work  as  executive 
alumnae  secretary  at  the  Holton-Arms 
School.  By  1962  Julia  Mills  Jacobsen  had 
served  Holton-Arms,  where  she  was  once 
a  student,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Development  Program,  as  tennis  and 
bowling  instructor,  and  as  assistant  and 
then  teacher  of  physiography.  From  1962 
to    1966    she    was    president    of    Baker, 


Jacobsen  and  Sanders,  Inc.,  a  public  re- 
lations firm  she  helped  to  establish.  From 
1966  to  1968  she  was  vice-president  of 
tiie  firm  with  which  Baker,  Jacobsen  and 
Sanders  merged,  Edu  Tech,  Inc.,  and  its 
two  subsidiary  corporations,  Data-Mail, 
Inc.,  and  Inter-Nation,  Inc.  She  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in 
Washington.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Higher 
Education,   the  Latin  American  Institute 


Advisory  Board,  the  Central  Atlantic 
Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  the 
National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  She  is  chairman  of  the  Small 
Institutions  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  University  Research  Admini- 
strators. She  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
American  Women.  She  is  married  to 
Lawrence  Jacobsen,  an  industrial  engi- 
neer with  NASA;  her  son  is  in  the  Navy 
and  her  daughter  attends  art  school. 


These  last  four  constitute  Julie's  work.  On  the  staff 
of  all  three  colleges,  she  keeps  current  with  the  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  individual  colleges  and  of  the 
three  colleges  together.  She  spends  about  a  third  of 
her  time  in  Virginia,  divided  equally  among  the  three 
colleges.  She  knows  the  faculties;  she  knows  the  staffs; 
she  knows  the  administrations.  She  is  familiar  with  the 
personality  of  each  institution,  as  it  were.  She  knows 
the  strengths  and  weakenesses  of  each  one;  she  under- 
stands their  immediate  aims  and  their  long-term  goals. 
She  reports  to  two  heads  of  development,  to  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  to  all  three  presidents.  As  one  campus 
wit  says,  no  mere  man  can  serve  two  masters,  but  Julie 
Jacobsen  serves  several  superbly. 

Spending  another  third  of  her  time  in  Washington 
"running  around,"  as  she  puts  it,  she  visits  offices  of  the 
agencies  with  programs  that  aid  higher  education.  Such 
first-hand  contact  is,  she  believes,  indispensable.  Letters 
just  don't  do  the  job.  But  she  does  not  mean  by  such 
calls  that  she  is  using  political  pull.  "The  informal,  off- 
the-record  comments  from  an  agency  program  officer, 
who  trusts  and  respects  you,  is  the  only  way  you  will 


get  adequate  information,"  Julie  wrote  in  Techniques. 
"Because  I  represent  three  colleges,  I  am  often  asked 
in  for  briefings.  The  views  of  the  presidents  of  the 
three  colleges  I  represent  are  often  sought  regarding 
proposed  guidelines  for  certain  programs  which  a  gov- 
ernment agency  is  considering." 

She  calls  not  only  upon  the  agencies  but  also  upon 
the  legislators  who  serve  the  Consortium  area.  She 
does  so  not  to  ask  for  their  influence  but  rather  to  keep 
them  informed  of  each  proposal  made  by  the  Con- 
sortium and  the  impact  of  funded  projects,  upon  the 
Consortium,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  their  general  interest 
and  advice.  These  elected  representatives  are,  Julie 
says,  much  interested  in  the  results  of  legislation  related 
to  higher  education  upon  the  institutions  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  agencies  that  have  offered  the  Consortium 
opportunities  are  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  the 
Nationl  Institutes  of  Mental  Health;  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; the  Public  Health  Services;  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities; the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the  De- 
partment of  Interior;  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Government  agencies  such  as  these  get  funds  to 
spend  on  higher  education  through  the  passage  of  laws 
outlining  a  specific  program  and  approving  an  agency 
to  execute  the  law.  Next,  an  authorization  bill  must  be 
passed  to  set  a  funding  level  for  the  program.  The 
money  becomes  available  only  after  a  third  step,  the 
passing  of  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  describes  all  categorical  assistance 
programs  on  the  books  and  tells  where  in  these  three 
stages  each  stands.  Such  programs  are  miriad.  Keeping 
up  with  them  is  a  part  of  Julie's  job,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  she  spends  a  third  of  her  time  working 
in  her  office  at  home,  or  that  she  and  a  part-time 
secretary  get  down  to  work  regularly  at  8:30  a.m. 
when  she  is  in  Washington. 

Federal  assistance  programs  support,  in  general,  falls 
into  five  categories.  They  support  individuals,  giving 
aid  to  students,  fellowships  to  graduates  and  faculty 
members,  and  stipends  for  institute  attendance.  They 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  facilities  and  for 
getting  equipment,  through  grants,  loans,  and  interest 
subsidy.  They  support  program  development.  They  give 
monies  toward  library  resources.  Their  funds  foster 
research. 

Through  Julie  Jacobsen's  efforts,  the  Consortium  has 
benefited  from  federal  programs  in  all  these  categories. 
Although  Julie  does  not  deal  directly  with  student  aid, 
she  keeps  the  offices  of  the  deans  of  the  three  colleges 
informed  about  legislation  that  might  help  students 
enrolled  or  applying.  There  have  been  three  fellowships 
awarded  through  federal  funds  among  the  three  in- 
stitutions since  1969.  In  addition,  Julie  assists  faculty 
members  from  the  three  colleges  in  finding  support  for 
summer  work  that  relates  to  their  fields,  thus  increasing 
their  total  compensation. 

Besides  various  equipment  grants  at  all  three  in- 
stitutions, the  Consortium  member  benefiting  most  in 
construction  support  since  1969  has  been  Lynchburg 
College,  which  received  one  of  the  few  major  interest 


subsidy  grants  in  Virginia  to  supplement  an  outright 
grant  for  the  college  fine  arts  building.  Such  a  subsidy 
grant  pays  all  interest  over  three  per  cent. 

Two  grants  for  program  development  have  been 
outstanding  since  Julie  Jacobsen  became  government 
coordinator.  One  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
College  Science  Improvement  Program  (COSIP)  grant 
to  Sweet  Briar  College,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jane 
C.  Belcher,  Professor  of  Biology,  for  the  improvement 
and  development  of  seven  departments,  with  the  long- 
range  objective  of  using  the  3400  acres  of  the  campus 
in  developing  environmental  studies.  The  second  is  a 
July  1970  grant  to  develop  the  academic  use  of  the 
Computer  Center. 

Under  this  second  grant,  three  terminals  have  been 
installed  on  each  campus,  utilizing  the  Computer 
Center  opened  five  years  ago  by  the  Consortium.  The 
program  is  cited  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  as 
an  innovative  on-site  training  program  for  faculty  to 
develop  academic  usage  of  computers.  Along  with  the 
terminals,  the  grant  makes  possible  faculty  summer 
seminars,  which  are  augmented  by  short  seminars 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

The  Consortium  has  received  three  grants  for  library 
resources.  Last  year,  however,  all  three  colleges  were 
rejected  for  annual  library  subsidy  grants  because 
federal  priorities  were  set  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  low-income  students  served. 

Several  major  proposals  are  pending  for  research 
and  program  development  involving  sciences,  social 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  and  environmental 
studies.  These  would  affect  both  individual  colleges  and 
the  Consortium  as  a  whole. 

A  substantial  recent  grant  to  Sweet  Briar  came  under 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Art.  A  grant  for  the 
environmental  education  of  community  leaders,  it  was 
received  in  March  1970.  Since  then  a  series  of  work- 
shops for  community  leaders,  under  the  coordination 
of  Dr.  Catherine  H.  C.  Seaman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthology,  have  been  held  on  the 
College  campus.  Although  designed  for  thirty  partici- 
pating leaders  from  Amherst  County,  the  seminars 
were  so  popular  that  one  hundred  thirty  enrolled.  Prior 
to  the  workshops,  specific  interests  of  the  group  were 
developed   by   a   community   study    committee.    One 
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Dr.  Whiteman  meets  with  Dr.  Catherine  Seaman,  Project  Director 
of  the  Title  1  community  workshop,  Peter  V.  Daniel,  and  R.  C.  Mayo  111,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Amherst  County,  at  the  Amherst  County  dump.  Such  problems  as 
waste  disposal  were  considered  during  the  environmental  workshop. 
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tangible  result  of  the  Title  I  grant  is  the  film,  "Junket," 
produced  by  William  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  at  Sweet  Briar.  A  documentary  depicting 
pollution  problems,  using  those  in  the  Lynchburg- 
Amherst  area  as  examples,  the  film  was  shown  at 
Alumnae  Council  and  will  tour  Sweet  Briar  clubs  in 
the  future. 

A  similar  workshop  modeled  on  this  at  Sweet  Briar 
is  planned  for  Lynchburg  College,  using  Lynchburg 
problems  and  participants.  Also  at  Lynchburg  College, 
a  student  summer  intern  program  coordinated  with 
community  agencies  dealing  with  the  environment  will 
be  opened  to  students  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  and  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Such  college- 
community  efforts  exemplify  an  aim  of  all  three  in- 
stitutions. According  to  Dr.  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr., 
"New  approaches  and  new  responsibilities  today  charac- 
terize higher  education.  For  example,  institutional  co- 
operation in  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  has  long  been 
heralded  as  one  obvious  means  of  more  effective 
utilization  of  resources  and  of  decreasing  unit  costs. 

"Our  three  colleges  have  been  practicing  such  co- 
operation in  numerous  areas,  none  more  important  or 
dramatic  than  that  of  providing  guidance,  information, 
impetus,  and  a  base  of  operations  for  community 
leaders  as  they  tackle  the  countless  problems  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  life  today.  The  old  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  land-grant  .colleges  and  their  agri- 
cultural extension  programs  is  taking  on  new  forms, 
new  meaning,  and  new  importance." 

Not  all  the  monies  prompted  by  Julie  Jacobsen's 
work  come  from  federal  sources.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  grant  toward  the  projected  three-college  Center 
for  Environmental  Studies.  Made  to  Sweet  Briar  College 


for  the  Consortium,  the  grant  is  from  the  Mobil  Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

"Sweet  Briar,  Lynchburg  College,  and  Randolph- 
Macon  have  had  a  successful  history  in  operating  a 
Consortium  with  many  projects  in  addition  to  Environ- 
mental Studies,"  Julie  says.  "The  Computer  Center  is 
an  exemplary  arrangement,  both  from  administrative 
and  academic  viewpoints.  The  Asian  Studies  Program 
was  an  early  success  in  sharing  of  academic  resources. 
The  libraries  of  each  college  are  opened  to  the  others, 
both  for  faculty  and  for  students.  It  is  interesting  that 
book  deliveries  can  be  made  twice  a  day  through  the 
Computer  Center  courier. 

"Institutions  like  these  three  need  a  Consortium," 
Julie  continues.  "They  need  to  combine  forces  not  just 
to  obtain  and  utilize  funds,  but  also  to  press  for  legis- 
lation leading  to  support  for  the  private  college.  Other 
sources  of  support  are  not  increasing  at  their  former 
rates.  Informed  estimates  show  that  Federal  and  State 
support  will  form  a  larger  percentage  of  total  support 
in  the  future.  This  percentage  should  increase  particu- 
larly for  the  smaller  college,  which  has  not  participated 
in  federal  aid  to  the  extent  that  the  larger  institutions 
have." 

For  every  grant  or  loan,  Julie's  work  continues  far 
past  the  receiving  of  the  funds.  She  follows  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  and  the  development  of  the  pro- 
grams or  facilities  made  possible  by  them.  Each  agency 
that  awards  funds  to  the  Consortium  or  one  of  its 
members  receives  full  reports  of  how  the  money  has 
been  used.  Julie  keeps  in  touch  also  with  legislators 
who  serve  the  Consortium  area,  telling  them  what  the 
institutions  have  done  with  federal  money.  They  should 
know,  as  she  says,  "how  well  you  have  spent  the  tax- 
payer's dollar." 

Spending  the  taxpayers'  dollars  is  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, both  for  the  Consortium  and  for  the 
government  coordinator  who  seeks  the  funds.  Julie  ap- 
proaches her  job  with  enormous  zest.  "This  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  challenging  jobs  I've  ever  had," 
she  says.  "It  is  rewarding  to  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
structive and  changing  pattern  of  education  today. 
Through  my  job  I  have  developed  a  great  respect  for 
the  faculties  on  all  three  of  our  campuses.  I  don't 
think  we  blow  our  own  horns  enough  about  the  out- 
standing people  that  live  right  in  our  own  back  yards — 
and  we've  got  them  on  each  campus.  I  spend  an 
average  of  two  days  a  week  on  the  three  campuses,  but 
I'm  still  off  campus  enough  to  see  this  from  an  out- 
sider's perspective. 

"We  possess  the  strength  of  all  this  talent.  We  are 
seeking  support  to  develop  this  combined  strength  to 
its  fullest." 
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1919 

Secretary 

Elizabeth    Eggleston,    Green    Level,    Hamp- 

den-Sydney,Va.  23943 

Fund  Agent 

Caroline    Sharpe    Sanders    (Mrs.     Marion 

S*    585    Withers    Rd.,     Wytheville,     Va. 

24382 

You  will  have  received  from  Sweet  Briar 
an  official  bulletin  giving  an  account  of  the 
1971  Commencement. 

There  were  three  focal  points  of  interest 
for  oldsters.  We  were  keenly  interested  in 
the  summary  of  what  President  Anne  Pannell 
Taylor's  administration  has  meant  to  Sweet 
Briar.  Her  skill,  unremitting  hard  work  and 
radiant  personality  have  brilliantly  guided 
the  college  in  sound  growth  through  a  diffi- 
cult period.  Her  approaching  marriage  gave 
an  atmosphere  of  festive  congratulation 
to  the  academic  community. 

At  a  morning  meeting  Dean  Sims  and 
representatives  from  the  faculty  summarized 
problems  involved  in  the  recent  liberali- 
zation of  the  academic  program  and  rules 
concerning  student  life.  Those  of  us  whose 
lives  are  rooted  in  the  mores  of  a  different 
day  feel  astonishment  and  some  apprehension 
at  these  changes.  But  we  felt  that  intense 
thought  and  care  had  shaped  all  responses 
to  student  demands. 

The  class  picnic  was  a  delightful  supper 
party  at  Bertha's,  where  all  who  preceded 
1920  gathered.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have 
been  more  fun.  Droll  tales  from  Sweet 
Briar's  earliest  days  jostled  one  another  as 
reminiscence  was  stirred.  There  were  shouts 
of  laughter  and  much  tenderness  in  the  rel- 
ation of  these  doings.  Mrs.  Taylor  joined  us 
and  added  to  our  pleasure.  We  left  the  party 
with  sharpened  insights  into  the  vital  contri- 
bution made  by  all  our  founders — trustees, 
administration,  faculty  and  students — to  the 


shaping  of  the  College. 

I  think  this  latest  return  to  our  incompar- 
ably beautiful  campus  made  us  more  grateful 
than  ever  that  we  were  and  are  a  part  of 
Sweet  Briar  life. 

1927 

Secretary 

Pauline  Payne  Backus  (Mrs.  Foster  E.), 
3600  Spring  Hill  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
35223 

Since  the  Class  of  '28  has  about  three  times 
the  news  of  our  class  I  wrote  to  their  secre- 
tary, Betty  (Mangey)  Moore  Schilling  to  ask 
why.  Her  answer,  you  may  judge  for  your- 
self. Her  exact  words  were,  "I  lead  a  good, 
clean,  wholesome  life  and  my  classmates 
love  me."  Nauseous?  I  have  seen  Betty  in 
recent  years  and  regardless  of  her  remarks 
she  is  the  same  as  always. 

Carolyn  Compton.  overcoming  her  fear  of 
flying,  went  to  New  York  this  spring  and 
visited  Marg  Cramer  Crane  and  Bill  in  Stam- 
ford. Marg  and  Bill  came  to  Birmingham  to 
visit  us  last  spring  and  reported  that  Lois 
Allen  Perkins  and  her  husband  had  been 
recent  visitors. 

Helen  Smyser  Talbott's  son,  David,  fin- 
ished his  service  as  a  helicopter  pilot  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  with  his  family  has  settled 
near  Helen  and  Donald.  The  Talbotts  travel 
extensively;  their  most  recent  trip  was  to 
the  British  Isles. 

Alumnae  House  reports  that  Marian  K. 
Chaffee  of  Wilmington  retired  in  1971,  now 
works  part-time  as  a  private  secretary. 
Marian  Thayer  is  teaching  at  Colegio  Maria 
Alvaredo,  Lima,  Peru.  In  a  July  letter  she 
writes  of  taking  her  students  to  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  Assembly; 
of  a  trip  to  Cuzco.  to  the  Sacred  Valley  of  the 
Incas,  and  to  Machupicchu,  "which  is  a  forti- 
fied city  built  high  above  the  river,  like  a 


Peruvian  Shangri-la.  It  was  never  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards.  In  fact  it  was  overgrown 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  discovered  by 
Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale  in  1911.  You  might 
enjoy  reading  his  book,  Lost  Realm  of  the 
Incas.  .  ■ " 

Elizabeth  Williams  Cadigan  writes,  "After 
four  years  as  an  Episcopal  missionary  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  my  son  and  family 
were  ousted  by  the  Dutch  government  with  no 
reason  given.  His  fast-growing  Anglican 
parish  expressed  their  indignation  in  edito- 
rials throughout  the  country.  His  case  went 
directly  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  refused 
to  allow  Dick  to  stay,  and  the  family  returned 
to  the  States  two  years  ago.  He  now  teaches  at 
the  Wooster  School  for  Boys.  Danbury. 
Conn.  He  is  Chaplain,  also  basketball  and 
soccer  coach.  After  five  years  in  London 
and  Brussels,  my  oldest  daughter  Jean  and 
her  family  are  in  Westport.  Conn.  My 
daughter  Judy  and  family  moved  from  Texas 
to  Long  Island.  .  .  I  am  still  actively  working 
for  the  Univ.  of  Massachusetts  graduate 
school,  mainly  handling  alumni  affairs." 

As  for  the  Backus  family,  our  "one  and 
only"  finished  at  Maryland  last  spring  and 
was  married  in  August. 

1931 

Secretary 

Phoebe  Rowe  Peters  (Mrs.  Ralph),  16  White- 
stone  Lane,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14618 
Fund  Agent 

Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt  (Mrs.  Albert 
N.).  12  Peasenhall  Lane,  Cincinnati,  O. 
45208 

Seventeen  alumnae  and  two  husbands. 
Kenneth  Bell  and  Ralph  Peters,  attended 
our  40th  reunion  in  '71.  We  wished  all  could 
have  been  with  us. 

Forty-five  of  you  answered  questionnaires. 
Now   we   know   we   are    involved    in    civic. 
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social  welfare  projects,  education,  the  arts, 
gardening,  conservation.  We  are  relieved 
to  have  our  sons  out  of  Service  .  .  .  We  are 
adoring  grandmothers. 

Martha  von  Briesen  graciously  opened 
her  house  for  our  class  picnic  and  lively 
meeting.  Other  highlights  were  the  luncheon 
honoring  reunioning  classes,  Alumnae 
College,  and  the  honoring  of  our  beloved 
retired  College  President,  Anne  Pannell 
Taylor. 

You  have  to  see  the  Wailes  Center  and  the 
new  Riding  Center  to  believe  them! 

Split  Clark,  Nat  Roberts  Foster,  Nancy 
Worthington  are  deeply  involved  in  their 
cities,  dedicating  themselves  to  bettering 
and  helping  society.  Nancy  Worthington 
writes,  "Worked  on  Camp  Alleghany's 
50th  anniversary  celebration  (held  at  camp 
Aug.  12)  all  spring  and  most  of  the  summer, 
as  well  as  serving  on  a  Task  Force  for  Youth 
Recreation  in  Lynchburg.  Busy  with  Youth 
Workers  group  meeting  monthly,  church, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Red  Cross  blood- 
mobiles." 

Jean  Cole  Anderson  is  interested  in  a 
Shakespeare  class  and  church  Thrift  Shop. 
Kay  Taylor  Adams  says,  "Would  love  to  see 
any  classmates  who  turn  up  in  NYC." 
Virginia  Quintard  Bond's  husband  retired  in 
July.  This  fall  ('71)  they  go  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Quinnie's  volunteer  jobs  keep  her 
busy;  "the  Dedham  Women's  Exchange 
has  been  a  time-consumming  job  for  years." 
Libba  Stribling  Bell  and  Dot  Boyle  Charles 
came  from  Pasadena.  Libba's  activities 
include  hospital,  museum.  Episcopal  Home, 
Care  of  the  Elderly,  painting,  making  prints, 
and  serving  as  Pres.  of  the  SBC  Club  of 
Southern  Calif. 

From  Kansas  comes  news  of  Ruth  Schott 
Benner.  She  has  a  new  lake  home,  loves 
boating  and  water  skiing.  We  were  saddened 
to  learn  that  Agnes  Cleveland  Sandifer  lost 
her  husband  in  a  hunting  accident  and  soon 
after,  a  grandchild  by  drowning.  We  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  Last  spring  Aggie  and 
Mary  Lynn  Carlson  King  went  to  Europe 
with  the  Sweet  Briar  group.  Mary  Leigh 
Seaton  Marston  was  also  with  the  group. 
Her  field  is  social  work,  interior  decorating; 
she  does  batik  work  and  considerable 
gardening. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mary 
Kelso  Littell.  Dr.  Littell  died  last  July.  Last 
winter  she  took  her  daughter  and  children 
to  Mexico,  where  they  enjoyed  the  Escuela 
Escuestra;  she  studied  Spanish  and  history. 
Kitty  Knerr  Angell  called  Jane  Bikle  Lane 
after  reading  an  article  about  Jane's  new 
apartment.  Kitty  has  a  part-time  job  in 
mutual  funds  and  investments. 

Several  illnesses  have  curtailed  the  many 
activities  of  Orla  Washabaugh  Edkins.  She 
writes,  "Thanks  to  excellent  care,  I  am  not 
an  invalid  and  am  happy  to  report  of  gain 
of  21  pounds,  but  still  thinner  than  I  was 
when  I  bounced  around  and  in  and  out  of 
Sweet    Briar   so   many    years    ago."    Peggy 


Ferguson  Bennett  lives  on  an  island  next 
to  Sanibel.  She  welcomes  visits  from  Sweet 
Briar  friends  at  236  Fairweather,  Ft.  Meyers 
Beach,  Fla. 

"Teaching  U.  S.  History  in  a  new,  inte- 
rated  senior  high  school  with  the  accompany- 
ing problems,  confrontations,  new  experi- 
ences is  wonderful — that  is  where  the  action 
is,"  writes  Mary  Frances  Riheldaffer  Kuhn 
from  Florida.  Isabelle  Bush  Thomassen  was 
elected  to  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; she  also  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Alabama  Association  of  School  Boards. 

Wintering  in  Naples,  Fla.,  is  Edna 
Bainbridge  Kolbe.  She  spends  summers  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  has  eight  grandsons. 
Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt  has  a  new 
apartment  in  Naples,  is  an  avid  golfer. 
Martha  McBroom  Shipman  is  in  Delray 
winters  and  in  Michigan  in  summers.  Jean 
Ploehn  Werentin  runs  a  needlepoint  shop  in 
her  home;  she  is  fine  now,  following  surgery. 
Jean  Countryman  Presba  lists  her  interests 
as  conservation,  gardening,  bicycling,  bird- 
ing,  and  yoga.  Ella  Williams  Fauver  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  National  Florence 
Crittenton  Board.  She  has  eight  "beautiful 
granddaughters." 

"Imagine  40  years!  Don't  feel  that  an- 
tique," says  Elizabeth  McRae  Goddard,  who 
is  bookkeeper  with  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Martha  McCowan  Burnet's 
son  was  Senator  Buckley's  campaign  manag- 
er. Word  from  Helen  Lawrene  Vanderdorst, 
Leland  Barbee  Hill,  Jessie  Hall  Meyers, 
Ethel  Ware  Rutherford,  Barbara  Main 
Cooper,  Charlotte  Kent  Pinckney — all  are 
well.  After  four  years  in  Service,  Helen 
Sim  Mellen's  son  received  his  diploma. 
Marjorie  Webb  Maryanov  looks  forward 
to  her  neighbor,  Anne  Pannell  Taylor. 
Gertrude  Lewis  Magavern  has  14  grand- 
children. Martha  von  Briesen  made  African 
safari  last  summer  with  Sweet  Briar  friends, 
including  Mary  Huntington  Harrison,  '30. 
Naomi  Doty  Stead  lives  in  beautiful  foot- 
hills in  Arizona. 

1935 

Secretary 

Hester  Kraemer  Avery  (Mrs.  James  T.,Jr.), 

9005  Vernon  View  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22308 

Fund  Agent 

Pat    Whitford    Allen    (Mrs.    Nicholas    E.), 

5313   Blackistone   Rd.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

20016 

Elizabeth  Broun  Trout  died  on  Nov.  4 
in  Roanoke,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  I  know  the  class  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deppest  sympathy  to  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Trout,  Jr.,  and  his  family.  Broun  had  served 
as  Continuing  Education  Chairman  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation and  as  a  former  Fund  Agent  for  our 
class. 

t  saw  several  classmates  at  the  Sweet 
Briar  Day  brunch  and  tour  at  historic  Decatur 
House  on  Lafayette  Square  in  Washington. 


Mary  Marks  was  there,  liking  her  job  in 
Washington;  she  often  joins  her  family  bn 
their  farm  south  of  Petersburg,  Va.  Sallie 
Flint  von  Kann  was  there,  ebullient  as  ever, 
and  enthusiastic  over  her  gem  of  a  house 
in  Georgetown.  Her  son,  Curt,  is  practicing 
law  in  Washington;  her  daughter,  Lisa,  is 
working  in  Boston.  Sallie  is  very  active  in 
the  Washington  Sweet  Briar  Club  and  has 
taken   charge    of   our    local   TOTE    effort. 

Pat  Whitford  Allen  was  at  the  Sweet 
Briar  Day  affair  and  also  at  this  last  meeting 
in  Alexandria.  We  met  for  lunch  later  at  the 
Army-Navy  Country  Club  so  Pat  could 
clue  me  in  on  her  family.  Pat  has  a  married 
daughter,  Sandy  (Sweet  Briar  graduate), 
and  two  beautiful  grandchildren  living  in 
the  area.  Pat's  younger  daughter,  Sue,  was 
a  student  at  Mills  last  year  and  is  consider- 
inging  a  career  in  architecture. 

At  the  tennis  courts  at  Army-Navy  Country 
Club  I  often  see  Ethel  Shamer  Lamkin,  who 
along  with  her  husband  and  sons  seem  to 
win  every  match  they  enter. 

Had  a  letter  from  Betty  Fox  Moon,  relating 
how  she  had  read  Martha  Lou  Lemmon 
Stohlman's  The  Story  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 
each  summer  Betty  and  her  family  vacation 
in  a  tiny  village  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
northern  Arizona.  It  is  a  Morman  community 
of  perhaps  100  residents.  In  the  post  office 
there  are  several  shelves  of  books  donated 
by  visiting  summerites.  And  it  was  there  she 
found  the  Sweet  Briar  Story.  The  book  had 
previously  been  at  Tolleson,  Ariz.,  and  at 
Wickenburg,  Ariz.  Wonder  who  the  original 
owner  was! 

Blandina  Jones  Skilton  reports  from 
Maitland,  Fla.,  on  her  three  married  sons 
and  four  grandchildren:  Harry  is  Treasurer, 
Celanese  Corp.,  and  has  two  sons;  Bill  is 
an  Episcopal  priest  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  has  two  daughters;  and  Richard 
is  in  the  Service,  married  a  year  ago  and 
slated  to  go  to  Vietnam  last  July. 

Grace  Langeler  Irvine  asks  any  Sweet 
Briarites  vacationing  in  Ogunquit,  Me.,  to 
look  her  up;  she's  in  the  phone  book  (Mrs. 
Vess  E.  on  Park  Lane).  Ray  Adler  Cochran, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  that  she  saw  Anne 
Temple  Benton  at  a  Conservation  Forum  in 
Houston  and  was  pleased  to  learn  of  her 
daughter  Sue's  engagement.  Mary  Jane 
Hastings  Dunfee  lives  in  Morelos, 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico;  is  active  in  programs 
of  the  Catholic  and  Episcopel  Women's 
Guild  and  the  American  Library,  while 
entertaining  friends  and  family  from  the 
States. 

Jane  Mitchell  Robeson  writes  of  being  on 
the  Sweet  Briar  European  tour,  a  trip  "made 
truly  memorable  by  the  Alumnae  House 
staff."  Beverley  Hill  Furniss  was  on  campus 
last  year  for  Parents'  Day.  She  had  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  most  ancient 
graduate  with  a  freshman  daughter.  Bright 
Bickerstaff  West's  son,  Bob,  Jr.,  has  returned 
from   Korea,    is    now   married    and    living 
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at  Auburn  University.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
and  chat  with  Nancy  Horton  at  the  Washing- 
ton dinner  honoring  President  Anne  Pannell 
Taylor. 

En  route  to  a  brief  vacation  at  the  Green- 
brier in  October,  husband  Jimmie  and  I 
stopped  at  Sweet  Briar  for  one  evening 
and  morning  of  Alumnae  Council,  1971. 
Jimmie,  a  former  horse  artilleryman,  was 
really  impressed  with  the  magnificant  new 
Riding  Center,  where  a  cocktail  party  was 
held  for  alumnae  and  guests.  There  was  a 
memorable  dinner  in  the  Refectory,  where 
Jackie  Strickland  Dwelle  presided  so  graci- 
ously and  where  President  Whiteman  spoke 
to  us.  He  and  his  wife  seem  just  right  for 
Sweet  Briar,  and  I  feel  we  are  so  fortunate 
to  have  them.  I  came  away  from  Sweet 
Briar  even  more  enthusiastic  than  usual. 
Everyone  on  campus,  faculty  and  students 
alike,  is  excited,  and  justifiably  so,  about  the 
course  offerings  during  the  Winter  Term 
of  the  4-1-4  Calendar. 

This  has  been  a  big  year  for  the  Averys. 
We  married  off  our  only  daughter,  Nancy 
Davis  (Sweet  Briar  ex'71),  on  Oct.  9.  She's 
now  the  wife  of  2nd  Lieut.  Walter  R. 
Colligan  and  living  in  quarters  no  less,  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  I've  been  the  mother  of 
the  groom  three  times,  but  I  found  out  in 
a  hurry  it's  a  whole  new  ball  game  being  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  We  drove  out  to  Univ. 
of  Colorado  for  Nancy's  and  Walter's  gradu- 
ation and  spent  most  of  the  summer  planning 
and  emoting  through  Nancy's  wedding  at 
Fort  Belvoir.  Our  No.  3  son,  Jim,  has  returned 
from  Vietnam  and  entered  Harvard  for  a 
combined  Business  and  law  degree.  Still 
have  one  son,  Bob,  aged  15'/2,  at  home.  He 
made  Eagle  Scout  last  April  and  reached 
some  sort  of  peak  in  his  life  when  he  was 
selected  to  give  President  Nixon  a  Silver 
Buffalo,  the  highest  award  in  Scouting, 
at  the  White  House  on  Oct.  29. 

Thank  you  for  your  notes  to  Alumnae 
House,  which  are  forwarded  to  me.  They  are 
truly  manna  from  Heaven.  Happy  New 
year  to  all! 

1939 

Secretary 

Mary  Jeffery  Welles  Pearson  (Mrs.  John  V.), 
2  Park  Circle,  Luray,  Va.  22835 
Fund  Agent 

Lucy    Gordon    Jeffers    (Mrs.    William    N.), 
40  E.  88th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10028 
Marriage: 

Julia  Ridgeley  Peacock  to  Karl  Howe, 
Oct.  2,  1970.  Julie  writes,  "Karl  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  .  .  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it.  I'm  still  working  as  a 
proof-reader  at  the  Stinehour  Press,  but 
now  only  part-time." 

"My  husband  has  just  published  a  novel. 
The  Only  Yankee,"  writes  Happy  James 
Wathen.  "It  has  no  violence,  no  sex,  but 
many  chuckles."  Publisher:  Henry  Regnery, 
Chicago. 


Among  European  travellers  are  Mary  Lou 
Simpson  Bulkley,  who  spent  a  week  in  Vienna 
and  had  a  boat  trip  up  the  Rhine;  Dutch 
Hauber  Crowe,  who  enjoyed  a  week  in 
London  after  Easter;  and  Janet  Thorpe,  who 
spent  a  month  in  Paris.  While  there  she 
missed  Kitty  Lawder  Stephenson  and 
husband  en  route  through  N.Y.  after  two 
weeks'  salmon  fishing  in  Norway  and  Iceland. 
As  Associate  Curator  of  Cooper  Hewett 
Museum,  Janet  has  been  very  busy  helping 
the  museum  move  from  Astor  Place  to  90th 
St.  and  Fifth  Ave. 

Skiing  plays  a  part  in  the  lives  of  numerous 
'39ers.  Jane  Holden  Walker  and  family  had 
a  ski  reunion  at  Sugar  Bowl  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  including  younger  son  James, 
recently  graduated  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Univ.  of  111.,  and  elder  son 
Jack,  who  had  formerly  received  Bachelor's 
and  Master's  degrees  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  from  Univ.  of  Mich.  Ruth 
Harmon  Kaiser  and  husband  skied  in  Maine 
with  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Ruth  is  working 
on  her  Master's  in  Reading,  at  Rutgers, 
while  teaching  first  grade;  their  2-year-old 
granddaughter  spends  some  weekends  with 
them.  Son  Mac,  drafted  last  summer  after 
a  year  at  Duke  in  graduate  Physics,  is  now 
at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.;  Andy  is  in  college  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Graduating  from  Salem  Academy  were 
Mary,  daughter  of  Lottie  Lewis  Woolen  and 
Harriett,  daughter  of  Jane  Gregory  Morrow, 
'38.  Marion  Mann  Hawkes  writes,  "Delighted 
to  have  received  my  B.A.,  at  last,  in  Jour- 
nalism from  NYU's  Washington  Square 
College." 

In  Oct.  a  card  came  from  SBC  mailed  by 
Audrey  Siebert  Snyder  and  Harry,  spending 
Parents'  weekend  with  freshman  daughter 
Cora.  Florence  Swift  Durrance  reports, 
"This  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  our 
family.  My  husband  was  on  sabbatical  leave 
from  the  Univ.  of  Fla.  for  winter  and  spring 
terms  doing  special  research  with  Univ. 
Calif,  system  and  selected  English  Univer- 
sities. We  spent  Jan.  and  Feb.  in  Calif,  and 
April  in  England,  returning  to  Atlanta  three 
days  before  the  arrival  of  a  new  grand- 
daughter born  to  eldest  daughter  Ann  and 
Tom  Snead.  Then  came  graduation  from 
Agnes  Scott  for  daughter  Carol,  followed 
by  her  church  wedding  in  Gainesville  four 
weeks  later.  She  married  Ellis  Dunbar  of 
Marietta,  Ga." 

Among  proud  grandmothers  is  Lee 
Montague  Watts  with  three  grandchildren. 
One  is  Trevor  Montague,  daughter  of  Gini 
Joachim  Wade  of  Palo  Alto.  They  gathered 
at  Lee's  with  daughter  Jacqueline  Bowles 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  her  daughter,  Lisa. 
A  son  has  since  been  born  to  Jackie. 

A  complicated  year  for  Yvonne  Leggett 
Dyer.  Danny  had  heart  surgery  in  Aug.. 
'70.  but  is  now  back  in  tennis  and  paddle 
tournaments.  In  nearby  Tuckahoe,  Yvonne 
helped  start  a  Senior  Center  which  opened 
with  15  seniors  and  now  has    120.   Yvonne 


writes  of  a  luncheon  with  Tready  Downs 
at  her  new  home  in  Conn.,  along  with  Mary 
Mac  Sherer  and  Jane  Parker  Washburn. 

Augusta  Saul  Edwards   and    Frank    F. 
Farrier,    Jr.,    were    married    last    summer. 
Augusta  is   serving   on   the   Virginia    State 
Library   Board   between   visits   from   child- 
ren and  grandchildren. 

Recently  Betty  Barnes  Bird  brought  Tippi 
and  Ric  from  Alexandria  to  see  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  David  was  married 
last  summer  to  Maria  Dolores  Rompolla 
and  finishes  at  Washington  College  in  Feb. 
Stony,  also  married,  is  in  law  school  at  UCLA. 

Our  son  Jack  is  a  graduate  student  in 
Journalism  at  Univ.  of  Montano,  and  Betty 
is  teaching  in  a  Charlotte  high  school.  Last 
year  I  took  courses  at  Madison  College  and 
sang  Brahms'  Requiem  with  the  Shenandoah 
Festival  Chorus  and  Symphony. 

1947 

Secretary 

Ann   Marshall  Whitley  (Mrs.   Jesse),   7312 
High  Dr.,  Prarie  Village,  Kansas  66208 
Fund  Agent 

Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey  (Mrs.  Douglas), 
6 1 04  Woodmont  Rd„  Alexandria,  Va.  22307 

I  do  hope  you  all  are  pitching  pennies  into 
your  piggy  banks  toward  a  trip  to  our  25th 
class  reunion  next  May  21-23.  Those  who 
have  gone  through  a  25th  claim  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  I  am  sure  ours  will  top  them 
all,  so  slip  back  to  your  scouting  days  and 
"Be  Prepared"  for  next  May  at  SBC! 

My  eldest  daughter  Libby  packed  off  to 
SBC  last  Sept.  and  seems  to  be  adjusting  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  after  the  flat 
lands  of  Kansas.  Her  letters  and  phone 
calls  are  most  enthusiastic;  I  gather  that 
the  students  are  enjoying  the  many  changes 
taking  place  since  our  days  in  the  40's. 

In  August  I  had  a  delightful  visit  with 
Anne  Pearson  in  Byfield,  Mass.  I've  waited 
years  to  visit  her  snuff  mill,  flocks  of  Canada 
geese,  and  the  house  the  Pearsons  have 
lived  in  since  1672!  The  coast  country  is 
lovely — no  wonder  they  have  been  rooted 
there  for  over  300  years.  Anne,  an  outdoors 
woman,  alternates  between  the  old  home 
in  Byfield  and  the  family  camp  in  Maine 
on  the  Canadian  border  where  there  is  fine 
hunting,  fishing,  and  skimobiling.  At  home 
she  helps  run  the  snuff  mill,  which  may  seem 
to  be  an  anachronism  in  our  day,  but  it  is 
still  very  much  the  family  business.  The 
lobster  up  there  certainly  beats  the  lobster 
we  used  to  eat  in  the  White  House  in  L'burg! 

Some  of  our  overseas  gals  are  now  back 
in  the  States.  Cordelia  Lambert  Stites  is  at 
Ft.  Leonard.  Mo.,  after  three  years  in  Nepal, 
where  her  husband  was  our  Defense  Attache 
in  Kathmandu.  Before  returning,  the  family 
took  a  trip  to  Saigon,  Taipe  and  Hong  Kong. 
Her  eldest  son  Sam  was  married  last  year; 
Ann  graduated  last  June  from  Univ.  of 
Maryland;  Tom  and  Lea  are  still  in  high 
school.  Cordelia  writes,  "We  left   Nepal   in 
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May.  .  .  After  visiting  friends  in  India  we  had 
ten  days  in  Israel.  A  week  in  Paris  caught  us 
up  on  old  haunts,  showing  our  youngest  her 
place  of  birth.  We  all  miss  Nepal  very  much. 
We  are  glad  to  be  back,  but  we  did  love  that 
country  and  its  people." 

Margaret  Ellen  White  Van  Buren  no 
sooner  was  settled  in  Tokyo  than  LIFE  closed 
its  international  editions,  and  they  returned 
to  the  States  to  live  here  for  the  first  time  in 
nine  years.  Jim  was  the  associate  publisher 
and  advertising  director  for  the  Asia 
division.  Previously,  they  lived  in  Holland, 
then  England. 

Joan  McCoy  Edmonds,  back  from  Belgium 
to  Sewickley,  Pa.,  says  they  are  learning  to 
be  good  Yankees;  putting  in  gardens,  enjoy- 
ing snow,  skiing  and  ice  skating.  Joan  is  a 
part-time  student  at  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh, 
graduate  school  of  library  science — and 
loves  it. 

Katie  Street  Sharp  is  one  of  our  grand- 
mothers "and  relishes  it."  Her  eldest  son  has 
a  two-year  old  boy.  Son  Tom  is  at  the  Univ. 
of  the  South  and  Louise  is  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Katie's  husband  is  senior  vice 
president.  Third  National  Bank.  Kate  has 
recently  started  a  Thrift  Shop  for  the  benefit 
of  Day  Care  and  now  serves  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  our  Alumnae  Association.  Also  on 
the  Exec.  Board  are  Judy  Burnett  Halsey 
and  Kay  Fitzgerald  Booker,  President  of  the 
Alumnae  Assoc.  Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon 
is  serving  a  second  term  on  Sweet  Briar's 
Board  of  Overseers.  We  are  all  glad  that 
'47ers  are  so  interested  and  willing  to  work 
for  the  College. 

Mary  Lib  Vick  Thornhill,  former  member 
of  the  Alumnae  Exec.  Board,  has  been  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Council  for  planning 
a  new  Civic  Center  in  Austin,  Texas.  She  also 
has  been  President  of  the  Council  for  Learn- 
ing Disabilities.  She  worked  all  year  trying 
to  get  volunteers  in  the  public  schools  going, 
but  is  quite  saddened  by  the  forced  busing  and 
new  1.5  million  in  taxes!  To  quote,  "My 
babies  on  a  bus,  UGG!  Waste  and  mediocrity 
the  new  goal." 

Anne  Burckhardt  Block  will  be  calling 
Philadelphia  home.  Her  husband,  Frank, 
has  accepted  a  senior  vice  presidency  at  the 
Girard  Bank.  News  from  Jean  Ann  Ferrier 
Ramsey:  "a  grandchild  who  is  naturally  the 
most  wonderful  baby  ever."  John,  Jr.,  has 
been  an  architecture  student  at  N.C.  State; 
Ken  Craige  is  a  senior  at  Deerfield;  George, 
a  high  school  student,  is  still  at  home.  Maria 
Tucker  Bowerfind  and  husband  made  a  trip 
abroad  to  Sicily  and  Italy  in  company  of 
Ann  Fiery  Bryant,  '49,  and  Dick. 

Evie  White  Spearman  is  still  at  the  Hunts- 
ville  News  as  Woman's  Editor.  Her  daughter 
Lynn  is  also  with  the  newspaper  in  the 
production  dept.  Evie  would  like  to  see  SBC 
offer  journalism  courses  with  credit  given 
for  work  on  the  SB  News.  She  says  all  papers 
are  greatly  in  need  of  good  women  reporters, 
adding,    "I    think    the    Sweet    Briar    News 


is  excellent."  Evie's  oldest  daughter  Leslie 
is  teaching  in  grade  school  in  Decatur,  Ga., 
after  graduating  from  Univ.  of  Alabama. 

It  sounds  as  though  Carol  Blanton  McCord 
has  nearly  emptied  her  house  with  the  boys 
grown  up  and  in  and  out  of  college.  Her  eldest 
finished  college.  No.  2  has  returned  to  college 
after  working  a  year.  No.  3  is  at  Univ.  of 
Virginia.  No.  4  hopefully  will  be  at  Brown 
Univ.  at  this  writing.  This  leaves  Jean,  her 
"horse  crazy"  child,  at  home.  Being  a  "horse 
mother"  myself,  I  can  say  that  horse  madness 
can  concievably  pass,  but  don't  count  on  it, 
Carol.  When  Libby  went  to  SBC,  we  said 
farewell  to  her  hunter  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Two  weeks  later,  Cindy  (15)  had  a  new 
quarter  mare,  ostensibly  to  help  good  old 
Mom  shake  off  those  extra  10  pounds  and 
tighten  those  aging  muscles.  The  result  being 
I  discovered  muscles  I  hadn't  heard  from  in 
years  and  each  one  moaning  louder  than  the 
next.  Horses! 

Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey's  annual 
Funds  commercial  brought  back  fond 
memories,  but  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
that  Sara  Ann  has  done  a  great  and  thorough 
job  as  our  Fund  Agent  these  many  years — 
no  easy  task.  She  also  has  served  on  our 
Alumnae  Assoc.  Board.  She  is  teaching  for 
the  Univ.  of  Virginia  Extension.  Two  of  her 
boys  are  in  college;  two  are  still  home. 

Sash  Hudgins  Rice  says,  "I  have  one 
daughter  back  in  Virginia  and  another  one 
hoping  to  head  South  to  college  next  year. 
Peggy  is  a  junior  transfer  at  Univ.  of  Virginia 
and  loving  it."  Martha  Ann  Apple  Jester 
writes,  "Our  daughter  Kathy  started  first 
grade,  so  hopefully  1 1  more  years  before  she 
gets  to  SBC." 

Now  at  Sweet  Briar  are  daughters  of 
Peggy  Robertson  Christian,  Eleanor 
Crumrine  Stewart,  Anne  Burckhardt  Block, 
Kay  Weisiger  Osborne,  Judy  Burnett  Halsey, 
Fannie  Ulmer  Conley,  and  my  Libby. 
Fannie's  daughter  Virginia  is  a  McVey 
Scholar  (top-ranking  member  of  her  class) 
and  is  spending  herjunior  year  in  France. 

Quickies:  Ginna  Walker  Christian  has 
moved  to  Durham.  Joan  Litlleford  Donegan 
is  working  to  keep  young  Canadian  seals 
from  extinction.  Ann  Colston  Leonard  spent 
last  summer  at  their  summer  place  on 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  big  reunion 
turnout — and  after  all,  wouldn't  you  person- 
ally like  to  come  down  (or  up)  and  elect  a 
new  Class  Secretary  for  '47? 

1955 

Secretary 

Nancy  Douthat  Goss  (Mrs.  Lane  W.),  5 
Metcalf  St.,  Worchester,  Mass.  01609 
Fund  Agent 

Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel  (Mrs.  Charles 
K.),    15    Lynnfield    Dr.,    Morristown,    N.J. 

07960  Marriages 

Diana    Burgess    to    Leslie    E.     Jones,    Jr. 

Susan  Hayward  Harris  to  Edwin  P.  Collins 


Our  class  reports  four  new  babies — two 
boys  and  two  girls,  which  sounds  very  tidy, 
but  wait  till  you  hear  the  distribution!  Anne 
Lyn  Harrell  Welsh  and  Bill  had  their  fourth 
daughter,  March,  '70.  Pam  Compton  Ware 
and  Hudnall  last  May  became  parents  of 
boys  numbers  four  and  five — the  fourth  set 
of  twins  in  our  class.  Betty  Sanford 
Molster  and  Chuck's  baby  girl,  born  last 
spring,  is  also  a  number  four,  with  teen- 
age brothers  and  a  sister  as  handy  baby 
sitters. 

Ann  Lyn  also  writes  that  Bill  is  the  new 
President  of  Cooke  Engineering  Co.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  that  last  Christmas  they 
spent  three  weeks  skiing  in  Zurich  and  Arase. 

Susan  Seward  Vick,  who  has  been  quite 
ill  this  past  summer,  writes  she  is  better 
and  was  about  to  have  lunch  in  Richmond 
with  Pam  Ware,  Betty  Molster,  Kathleen 
Button  Ginn  and  Peggy  West  Valentine, 
whose  husband  Henry  is  on  the  City  Council 
there.  Lou  Swain  Sabo  and  Wayne  are  in 
Dallas,  where  he  practices  law  after  using  his 
engineering  and  law  with  aircraft  industries 
for  several  years.  Their  son  Lyle  is  in  second 
grade;  their  daughter  Beth,  11,  is  at 
Hockaday.  Lou  stays  busy  with  car  pools, 
meetings,  study  groups,  and  tennis. 

Mitzi  Streit  Halla  sends  news  from  Tehran: 
"Halla  Travel  Year  it's  been  .  .  .  Roman 
and  I  had  a  week's  drive  through  Iran  in 
May  and  hope  for  several  days  near  the 
Persian  Gulf  after  Thanksgiving.  Am  off 
for  three  days  to  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah 
(western  Iran)  .  .  .  We're  all  fine  and  looking 
forward  to  another  two  years  in  Tehran. 
We  hope  you  all  watched  the  25th  centenary 
celebrations  on  TV.  The  whole  country  has 
been  in  a  happy  turmoil  planning  it — new 
roads,  schools,  monuments,  and  the  cele- 
bration itself.  Roman  saw  Phil  Herndon  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  this  spring.  Phil  was 
there  on  a  three-week  trip . . ." 

Anne  Williams  Manchester,  one  of  our 
literary  lights,  recognized  the  name  of  Gary 
Wills  (author  of  Nixon  Agonistes)  as  the 
husband  of  Nat  Cavallo.  Anne  also  writes, 
"We're  moving  into  our  new  house  in 
Cohasset,  overlooking  the  ocean.  It's  red- 
wood and  wildly  modern,  and  I'm  changing 
my  personality  to  match  the  background." 

Jane  Dildy  Williams  writes,  "An  eventful 
year,  with  disc  surgery  midway  in  building 
a  new  house.  All  three  children  in  school 
now,  and  I  work  on  the  Jr.  League  news- 
letter and  for  the  Garden  Club.  One  of  the 
joys  of  a  new  house  is  getting  the  children 
to  help  plant  Sweet  Briar  bulbs  in  the  new 
yard."  Lee  Fiducia  Hartman  in  Minn,  also 
has  all  in  school  now,  stays  busy  with  Girl 
Scouting,  including  Scout  camping.  Joan 
Kells  Cook  says  they're  enjoying  Calif., 
taking  trips  to  Mexico  and  San  Francisco. 

Lydia  Plamp  Plattenburg  went  to  Oregon 
last  June  with  all  their  camping  gear,  which 
she  describes  as  set  up  as  a  site  resembling 
Resurrection  City.  Phyllis  Joyner  is  a  lawyer 
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Margery  Scott  Johnson  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  un- 
veils a  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  Buford  Scott, 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  Connie  M.  Guion  Science 
Building  at  Sweet  Briar  on  November  27,  1971. 
Margie  is  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of  Margery 
Scott  Johnson,  '57,  and  Earl  Johnson,  Jr.  Her 
grandfather,  a  prominent  stockbroker  and  civic 
leader  in  Richmond,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
governing  boards  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  provided 
challenging    leadership    in    the    building    of    the 


College  science  center,  contributing  a  total  of 
$100,000  over  a  period  of  ten  or  more  years. 
Upon  the  building's  completion  in  1965,  the 
College  governing  boards  established  the  Buford 
Scott  Endowment  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  structure.  Among  those  at  Sweet  Briar  for  the 
unveiling  were  Margie's  mother  and  grandfather 
and  her  aunts:  Mary  Scott  Reid,  '61,  and  Elis- 
abeth Scott  Porter, '64.  A  luncheon  at  Sweet  Briar 
House  followed  the  ceremony  in  Guion. 


with  the  State  Corporation  Committee — 
not  the  city  of  Richmond,  as  I  erroneously 
reported.  From  Manda  McThenia  Iodice: 
"The  Iodices  are  in  residence  in  Rochester 
again  after  a  marvelous  sabbatical.  We  travel- 
ed in  Italy  and  lived  in  a  Swiss  mountain 
village  near  the  French  border,  where  Don, 
Jr.,  8'/i,  attended  school.  Dad  read,  studied, 
photographed,  taped,  and  wrote.  Mom  kept 
house  with  a  miniscule  fridge  and  a  carpet- 
beater.  After  four  months  in  the  village  we 
toured  France  extensively,  mostly  off  the 
beaten  path.  They  boys  turned  out  to  be 
excellent  travelers  and  fair  linquists  and 
questionable  art  critics.  Jamie,  after  viewing 
extensive  collections  of  cherubs  and  ma- 
donnas in  Florence,  announced  he  was  tired 
of  'mean-looking  naked  babies.'  We  came 
back  aboard  the  USS  France.  Don  came 
back  to,  of  all  things,  a  strike  at  our  university. 
The  strike  was  settled,  school  started  two 
weeks  late.  We  would  love  to  'receive,' 
and  I  swear  there  are  no  violent  Indians, 
and  there  are  paved  roads  here  in  Michigan." 
Thank  you  to  all  who  answered  my  class 
newsletter  in  Sept.  Keep  communicating, 
and  we'll  have  another  mid-term  letter  this 
spring. 
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Secretary 

Judy  Sorter  Chalmers  (Mrs.  Douglas  A.S.), 
29  Marion  Ave..  Short  Hills,  N.J.  07078 
Fund  Agent 

Ann  Eagles  Carrell  (Mrs.  William),  605 
Wataga.  Louisville,  Ky.  40206 

Births 
Ann    Wimbish    Kasanin,    2nd    son,    James, 
Jan.  28,  '70. 

Barbie  Lewis  Weed,  2nd  son,  Edward, 
spring,  '70. 

Sarah  Jane  Murdock  Moore,  4th  child, 
3rd  daughter,  Sarah  Jane,  Oct.  2,  '70. 
Isa  Mary  Lowe  Ziegler,  3rd  child,  2nd  son, 
Knox  Rutledge,  Nov.,  '70. 
Mary  Harrison  Cooke  Carol,  1st  child, 
Rebecca  Harrison.  Jan.  29.  '71. 
Kathy  Tyler  Sheldon,  3rd  child,  1st  daughter, 
by  adoption,  Anne  Reane,  born  March  29,  '71. 

Marriages 
Ethel  Bruner  Davis  to  Carl  Campbell,  Jan. 
'71. 

Jane  Wheeler  to  Juan  Garcia,  late  '70. 
Jane  Moore  Herine  to  Andrew  Banks,  Jr. 
From  New  York,  Betsy  Colwill  Wiegers 
writes  that  she  sees  Di  Descher,  who  is 
managing  to  weather  the  Bear  Market, 
Nellie  Morison  Jacobs,  who  comes  down 
from  Middlebury.  Vt.,  now  and  then.  Barbie 
Lewis  Weed  and  Cookie  Cooke  Carl.  Betsy 
and  George  vacationed  in  London  in  the  fall 
of  '70  and  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
Burmuda  and  Cape  Cod.  Betsy,  who  still 
works  as  a  consultant  on  book  publishing 
and  direct  mail  advertising,  also  reports 
that  Virginia  MacKelhan  Kitchin  and  Corky 
dropped  in  to  see  them  en  route  to  Martinique 
last  year.   I   hear  that  Cookie   Cooke  Carl 


gave  a  devastating  concert  in  New  York 
recently.  Cookie  and  Sonny  are  both  very 
active  in  the  musical  field — both  teaching 
and  performing.  Am  sure  we'll  continue  to 
hear  great  things  about  them  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  new  baby  girl  to  keep 
them  busy. 

Anne  Wimbish  Kasanin  writes  that  she  and 
Marc  spent  three  weeks  in  Greece  last 
summer;  that  her  son,  5,  has  learned  enough 
Greek  to  run  errands  for  them.  The  whole 
family  (Marc,  5:  Jamie.  IV2)  loves  the  deser- 
ted beaches  on  the  islands  they  visit,  and 
Greece  is  definately  their  favorite  vacation 
spot.  Word  from  Newfoundland:  Kathy 
Tyler  Sheldon  went  to  Norway  in  Aug.  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Associated  Countrywomen  of  the  World  and 
found  it  most  stimulating.  Kathy's  new 
baby  girl  became  a  Sheldon  at  age  two 
months,  "and  is  a  delight  to  her  two  older 
brothers." 

Isa  Mary  Lowe  Ziegler  and  her  husband 
spent  Aug.  of  '70  in  Italy.  Meri  Hagerty 
Rumrill  writes  that  since  her  marriage  in 
'62  she  and  Clark  have  lived  in  Madras,  India, 
Kabul,  Afghanistan;  recently  Meri  lived  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  while  Clark  served  with  the 
Embassy  in  Saigon.  The  Rumrills  were 
delighted  to  meet  Laurie  and  Cliff  Pannell 
while  in  Taiwan,  especially  since  President 
Anne  Pannell  Taylor  had  stayed  with  them  in 
India  in  1962.  The  Rumrills  and  their  four 
children  are  now  in  the  U.S.  for  a  year  or 
so.  in  Reston,  Va. 

Other  classmates  living  abroad  include 
Judy  Welton  Sargent  and  John  in  London; 
Linda  Sturgeon  Clayton  and  Paul  in 
Djurshelm,  Sweden;  Caroline  Blake  Whitney 
and  Gordon  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  Courtney 
Gibson  Pelley  and  Herb  someplace  in  the 
Near  East. 

Back  in  the  States:  Barbara  Sampson 
Borsch  and  Fred  moved  to  NYC  recently. 
Fred  is  a  Professor  of  the  New  Testament 
at  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Borschs  and  three  sons  are  evidently  happily 
settled  in  the  city,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  totally  inaccessible  at  the  moment — 
NY's  phone  strike  has  prevented  them  from 
having  a  phone  installed  lo  these  many 
weeks,  so  all  my  news  of  Barbie  comes 
second-hand  from  Fleming  Parker  Rutledge. 
Fleming  is  teaching  an  adult  Bible  class  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  finds  it  a  tremendous 
challenge  as  she  is  teaching  it  with  a  con- 
temporary outlook.  Knowing  Fleming,  the 
course  is  probably  over-subscribed! 

Jini  Jones  Dyer  and  Rick  have  moved  from 
Philadelphia  area  to  Watertown,  Conn. 
Rich  is  now  in  private  practice  in  orthopedic 
surgery,  as  is  my  husband.  Jini  and  Rick 
visited  Sandy  LaStaili  MacDonald  at  Cape 
Cod  last  summer  (as  did  Di  Descher)  and 
reports  that  Sandy  and  a  friend  have  estab- 
lished a  fantastic  candle-making  operation. 
Jini  says  Sandy's  products  are  not  only 
beautiful  but  also  original.  Pat  Davis  Sutker 
writes  that  she  returned  to  school  in  March, 


'70,  to  earn  a  MAT  at  the  National  College 
of  Education,  Evanston,  111.  She  finished 
her  program  in  Aug.,  '71,  now  teaches  a  third 
grade  in  Evanston. 

From  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Ethel  Bruner 
Campbell  writes  that  she  and  Carl  were 
married  in  Jan.,  '71,  and  have  a  total  of  six 
children — "my  two  and  his  four!"  In  addition, 
she  has  35  piano  students!  Es  says  she 
enjoyed  visiting  with  Nina  Hopkins  Ferguson 
and  her  three  beautiful  children  in  Asheville. 
Ann  Eagles  Carrell  reports  she  is  still  active 
in  the  Younger  Women's  Club  of  Louisville, 
and  is  VP  of  the  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church- 
women,  in  addition  to  working  on  the  Board 
of  the  Woman's  Ass'n.  of  the  Louisville 
Symphony. 

On  the  homefront,  Doug  and  I  and  our 
three  children  spent  a  week  at  the  beach  in 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  with  Val  Stoddard  Loring 
last  July  and  had  a  heavenly  time.  Later  in  the 
summer  we  had  three  weeks  in  Germany  and 
Salzburg,  and  I'm  now  at  home  taking  a 
course  in  German  (a  little  late!)  and  teach- 
ing three  classes  of  grammar  school  Spanish. 
I  had  the  real  pleasure  of  returning  to  Sweet 
Briar  last  October  and  had  a  wonderful 
visit  with  Tabb  Thornton  Farinholt  and 
Betsy  Duke  Seaman.  While  at  SBC,  I  heard 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mary  Ballou 
Handy  Reynolds'  husband,  Sargeant 
Reynolds.  I  know  our  entire  class  extends 
sympathy  to  her  and  recognizes  that  her  per- 
sonal loss  is  felt  by  many  who  respected 
Sargeant    as    Virginia's    Lieut.     Governor. 

Please  send  news  of  yourself.  One  post- 
card a  year — sent  directly  to  me  in 
October — would  give  us  volumes  of  non- 
stale  news.  Cheerie! 

1963 

Secretary 

Betty  Stanley,  130  Maison  Place,  Cross 
Creek  Parkway,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
Fund  Agent 

Lucy  Otis  Anderson  (Mrs.  David,  III),  4820 
Montclair    Ave.,    Charlotte,    N.    C.    28211 

Marriages 
Allison   Stemmons   to    Heinz    K.    Simon, 
July  31,  1971 

Births 
Alexandra  Carol,  Dec.  27,  '70,  2nd  child, 
2nd  girl  for  Lynn  Carol  and  Jeffrey  Blau. 
David  Lewis,  Jan.  25,  '71,  2nd  child,  2nd 
son  for  Anne  Wrightson  and  Tom  Efird. 
David  Richmond.  Feb.  11,  '71.  2nd  child. 
2nd  son  for  Mandy  McCormick  and  Paul 
Cronin. 

Taylor  Overton,   April   30,   '71,   2nd   child, 
1st  son  for  Nikki  Griess  and  Tom  Deupree. 
Robert  W.,  Ill,  June  12,  '71.   1st  child  for 
Julia  Fort  and  Robert  Lowe. 
John  Bond,  July  12,  '71,  2nd  child,  2nd  son 
for  Meta  Bond  and  Hugh  Magevney. 
Peter,  Jr.,  Sept.  12,  '71,  1st  child  for  Sallie 
Yon  and  Peter  Williams. 
Seth  William,  Sept.  '71,  3rd  child,   1st  son 
for  Carol  Crowley  and  Bill  Karm. 
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David,    Oct.    5.    "71,    1st    child    for    Barby 
Rockefeller  and  John  Bartlett. 
Ralph   Chander,   July    30,    71,    to    Martha 
Mattern  and  Ralph  Harvey. 

Ginger  Cates  Mitchell  is  heading  the 
Bulb  Project  in  Atlanta  and  asked  me  to 
be  Class  Secretary.  Please  note  that  Dolly 
Beam  Nieman  is :  alive  and  well!  Her  death 
was  erroneously  reported  in  last  issue.  She 
is  in  Los  Angeles,  has  three  children  (Kerry, 
4;  Billy,  5;  Lori.  6).  Husband  Bill  is  a  broker; 
Dolly  plans  to  sell  real  estate  this  year. 

Allie  Stemmons  Simon  reports  Lee 
Kucewiez,  Lin  Campbell,  '66.  and  Keitt 
Matheson  Wood  attended  her  wedding. 
Lynn  Carol  Blau's  husband  Jeffrey  is  a 
physician  at  Bergstrom  AFB.  Lynn  writes  a 


Gourmet  Food  Column  for  the  Officers' 
Wives  Club  Magazine,  is  studying  graduate 
history  at  Univ.  of  Texas.  Sallie  Yon  Williams 
writes  a  restaurant  guide  for  Forbes  Maga- 
zine, which  entails  sampling  the  fare  at 
New  York's  finer  dining  spots. 

Lucetta  Gardner  and  husband  Robert 
Grummon  are  in  Houston,  where  Robert 
is  practicing  general  surgery  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  while  Lu  completes  her  Jr.  League 
provisional  work.  Another  Texan,  Judy 
Gutchess  Needham.  writes  husband  Pat  is 
V.P.-Sec.  of  Millers  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  is  working  on  his  C.L.U.  designation. 
Judy  is  editor  of  the  Jr.  League  Magazine 
They  have  two  children  (Jill,  3;  Mike,  1), 
play  tennis  and  sell  season  tickets  for  the 
hockey  games. 


Betsy  Beale  Grove  has  opened  an  antique 
shop  in  Richmond:  the  Blue  Pigtail.  On  a 
buying  trip  to  New  York  she  saw  Tempe 
Parker  and  met  Jack  Nicholson  at  a  critic's 
showing  of  "Five  Easy  Pieces."  Betsy's 
husband  Bill  is  in  law  school.  Cheri  Fitzgerald 
Burchard  and  husband  are  both  working  on 
graduate  degrees.  They  have  a  20-month 
old  daughter,  and  between  diapers  Cheri 
studies  law  and  husband  Russell  works 
toward  a  degree  in  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning. 

Leslie  Smith  Elger  is  in  Milwaukee.  She 
works  as  a  secretary  for  Allis-Chalmers 
Credit  Corp.  in  the  field  of  marketing  and 
sales  promotion.  She  has  three  girls,  two 
of  whom  go  to  Day  Care  centers.  The  baby 
stays  home  "with   a   wonderful   Mississippi 


Sweet  Briar  European  Holidays 


SPRING  1972 


As  our  first  encore  to  the  highly  successful  Sweet 
Briar  European  trip  of  last  April,  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation is  offering  two  tours  this  spring. 

These  trips  have  been  carefully  and  specifically  de- 
signed for  Sweet  Briar  alumnae,  parents  and  friends. 
Each  of  these  tours  is  deluxe  in  every  regard.  The  hotels 
and  villas  booked  for  each  include  some  of  the  most 
renowned  and  beautiful  on  the  continent.  The  sight- 
seeing excursions  and  special  events  have  been  planned 
to  please  both  the  sophisticated  travellers  arid  those 
who  may  be  taking  their  first  trip  to  these  historic 
places. 

Holiday  #1,  which  begins  in  Paris,  will  end  in 
Lucerne — having  made  a  tour  through  the  Loire  River 
Valley  and  the  Rhone  Valley,  Aix-en-Provence,  the 
French  and  Italian  Rivieras,  and  the  Italian  Lake 
Country.  Trace  this  on  a  map  and  you  will  see  that  this 
trip  includes  some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  interesting  and  historical  chateaux 
and  cathedrals.  The  price,  $1,035,  includes  all  travel 
costs  round  trip  from  New  York,  deluxe  hotels,  two 
meals  each  day,  tips,  portage,  guide  fees,  taxes  charged 
by  local  governments,  and  sightseeing.  This  trip  leaves 
New  York  on  April  4th,  returning  April  19th. 

This  trip  is  for  those  who  want  the  pleasure  and 
relaxation  of  a  truly  luxurious  vacation  with  all  ar- 
rangements made  for  them.  It  will  be  limted  in  number 
so  that  the  group  may  move  leisurely  from  place  to 


place  in  its  private  air-conditioned  pullman  motor 
coach.  A  Sweet  Briar  hostess  will  accompany  the  group 
and  an  experienced,  English  speaking  guide  will  escort 
the  group  from  arrival  in  Paris  until  departure  in 
Zurich. 

Vacation  #2  allows  four  or  five  days  in  three  of  the 
great  centers  of  Europe:  Rome,  Vienna  and  Amster- 
dam. In  addition  to  the  many  sight-seeing  trips  in  and 
around  these  cities,  special  events  have  been  planned. 
These  include  a  private  performance  by  the  Vienna 
Choir  Boys  at  their  home,  an  evening  performance  of 
the  Lipizzaner  horses,  and  a  specially  chartered  motor 
launch  evening  cruise  through  the  canals  of  Amsterdam 
following  cocktails  and  dinner.  One  highlight  will  be 
the  trip  to  the  Keukenhof  Gardens,  where  three  million 
tulips  will  be  in  full  bloom.  Our  hosts  for  this  will  again 
be  the  Van  Zyverdens,  who  are  the  exporters  for  the 
Sweet  Briar  Bulb  Project.  Enough  leisure  time  will  be 
allowed  in  each  city  for  travellers  to  pursue  their  own 
interests. 

A  Sweet  Briar  hostess  will  also  make  this  equally 
luxurious  trip.  In  each  place  a  local  Bennett  representa- 
tive will  take  charge  of  the  activities  and  sightseeing. 
The  price,  $1,160,  includes  all  travel  costs  round  trip 
from  New  York,  deluxe  hotels,  two  meals  each  day, 
tips,  portage,  guide  fees,  taxes  charged  by  local  govern- 
ments and  sightseeing  as  indicated.  This  trip  will  leave 
New  York  April  21st,  returning  May  5th. 
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Carl  Ernest  Bricken 

1898-1971: 
Composer,  Conductor,  Professor  of  Music 


Emeritus  Professor  of  Music  Carl  Bricken  taught  piano 
and  theory  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1954  to  1964,  when  he 
retired.  Previously,  he  had  been  conductor  of  the  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Chairman  and  organizer  of  the  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  graduate  of  Phillips  Andover  and  of  Yale  University, 
Professor  Bricken  held  diplomas  from  the  Ecole  Normale 
in  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Alfred  Cortot,  and  from 
the  Mannes  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Rosario  Scalero  and  where  he  later  taught 
piano. 

Under  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  he  spent 
two  years  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  engaged  in  composition. 
As  a  composer  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
Music  for  his  String  Quartet  in  C  minor.  His  orchestral 
composition,  Daniel  Boone,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Louisville  Symphony. 

Among  his  other  compositions  were  symphonies, 
sonatas,  ballads,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  quintet,  Suite 
for  orchestra,  Preludes,  the  musical  score  for  the  docu- 
mentary film,  "The  River,"  and  many  songs.  For  Sweet 
Briar's  50th  anniversary  celebration  in  1956  he  com- 
posed a  choral  rendition  of  Evelyn  Eaton's  "The 
Travelled  Sea." 

Professor   Bricken   wrote   an   instrumental   and   vocal 


score  for  W.  H.  Auden's  narrative  poem,  "For  the  Time 
Being:  A  Christmas  Oratorio,"  performed  twice  at  Sweet 
Briar  and  also  at  Davidson  College. 

In  their  tribute  to  Carl  Bricken.  read  at  the  March 
1971  faculty  meeting,  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Lucile  Umbreit, 
and  John  Shannon  of  the  Music  Department  wrote, 
".  .  .  We  at  Sweet  Briar  will  always  associate  him  with 
his  setting  of  W.  H.  Auden's  Christmas  Oratorio.  This  is 
a  composition  of  impressive  proportions.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  simple  or  easy  work,  and  the  performances 
demanded  major  efforts  from  all  the  participants.  For 
Carl  it  was  truly  a  labor  of  love.  .  .  .  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Carl  could  not  help  but  become  aware  of  his 
superior  musicianship.  He  left  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Music 
Department  his  entire  music  library,  which  includes 
unusual  scores  of  French  and  Russian  and  American 
composers.  ...  A  kind  of  a  bear  of  a  man  in  appear- 
ance, he  was  the  exact  opposite  in  his  personal  relations, 
which  were  warm,  and  his  friendly  circle  here  was  large 
and  steadfast. 

"Not  too  many  people  were  aware  of  his  later  interests 
after  retirement  in  1964,  in  painting  and  handicrafting 
in  general;  but  the  evidences  are  very  apparent  in  the 
lovely  home  on  Old  Stage  Road,  where  he  and  his 
gracious  wife,  Dorothy,  dispensed  a  generous  and 
convivial  hospitality  all  through  the  years,  right  up  to 
the  last." 


Ruth  Howland 

1886-1970 

.  She  won  my  love  and  respect" 


"There  was  no  teacher  at  Sweet  Briar  who  was  both 
so  inspiring  and  dear  to  me  as  Ruth  Howland,"  writes 
an  alumna.  "Her  lectures  were  the  result  of  a  fine,  broad 
mind,  and  she  won  my  love  and  respect." 

One  of  the  early  faculty  members  at  the  College,  Dr. 
Howland  first  came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1909  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology.  With  the  exception  of  three  years 
during  which  she  continued  her  graduate  studies  she 
taught  at  Sweet  Briar  until  1923,  and  later,  in  the  early 
50's  she  served  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Biology  for  three 
years.  Until  her  death  in  October,  1970,  Miss  Howland 
lived  in  her  home  on  Woodland  Road. 

She  was  graduated  in  1908  from  Syracuse  University, 
where  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  in  1909  she 
earned  her  Master's  degree  from  Syracuse,  with  election 
to  Sigma  Xi.  After  graduate  studies  at  the  Marine 
Biology  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  at  Yale,  she 
received  her  Ph.D.  degree  at  Yale  in  1920  and  returned 
to  Sweet  Briar  for  three  years  as  Professor  of  Biology. 

From  1923  to  1947  Miss  Howland  taught  biology  at 
Washington  Square  College  of  New  York  University. 
During  her  academic  career,  she  published  more  than 
40  papers  in  biological  journals.  Miss  Howland  held 
memberships    in    many    professional    organizations,    in- 


cluding the  Society  of  Experimental  Biologists  and  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists.  She  served  as  a  member 
of  the  corporations  of  the  Marine  Biology  Laboratories, 
Woods  Hole,  and  Bermuda  Station. 

Ruth  Howland  was  one  of  the  sponsoring  members  of 
the  Theta  of  Virginia  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  when 
it  was  installed  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Professors  of  Biology  Jane  Belcher  and  Elizabeth 
Sprague  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  Mary  Ann  Lee 
wrote  a  memorial  tribute  to  Ruth  B.  Howland,  and 
their  tribute  was  read  at  a  faculty  meeting  last  year. 
They  said  of  her,  ".  .  .  Sweet  Briar  has  known  her  as 
teacher,  colleague,  friend  and  neighbor.  She  was  a  born 
teacher  and  cultivated  her  gift  to  a  fine  art.  Students 
cannot  forget  how  her  wizardry  with  chalk,  with  words, 
with  glorious  analogies  brought  sparkle  to  everything 
from  Amoeba  to  man.  The  same  delicious  humor 
livened  her  conversations  and  letters. 

"Her  friends  from  the  1910-1923  era,  students  and 
colleagues,  knew  the  path  to  #5  Woodland  Road.  Like 
us,  while  missing  Ruth's  wit  and  wisdom,  they  will  feel 
a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  seeing  how  the  fitness 
and  symmetry  and  richness  of  Ruth's  association  with 
the  College  have  painted  her  into  its  history." 


nanny"  who  cooks  beans,  ribs  and  all  South- 
ern treats.  Judy  Kay  Alspaugh  Harrison  has 
a  daughter,  Carrie,  age  two.  They  are  enjoy- 
ing their  horses  in  the  country. 

Jane  Yardley  Page  and  Rob  are  in  the 
country  in  Maine.  Jane  has  started  a'Crafts 
Cooperative,  which  operates  summers  in  her 
barn.  This  is  a  real  innovation  in  her  rural 
town,  and  after  one  summer  they  are  attract- 
ing statewide  business  and  publicity. 
Katherine  Haskell  Subramanian  and  husband 
Ken  are  in  Philadelphia.  Ken  is  from  India, 
is  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  Computer 
Science.  Katherine  is  an  editor  at  a  medical 
publishing  company.  Barby  Rockefeller 
Bartlett  and  husband  John  have  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  John  is  with  Interna- 
tional Utilities. 

South  of  Philadelphia,  Anne  Carter 
Brothers  writes  she  and  husband  John  are 
"skiing  like  fiends."  They  spent  a  gTeat 
week  at  Killington,  Vt.,  and  were  hoping  to 
ski  European  slopes  this  fall.  I  understand 
Ellis  Beasley  was  married  in  December — 
would  love  her  address.  Lots  of  classmates 
are  now  in  Calif.  Carol  Crowley  Karm  and 
Bill  are  in  Glendale.  Susan  Alexander  and 
I  saw  Carol  and  Bill  at  the  airport  in  Puerta 
Vallarta  in  Oct.  Carol  looks  great,  has  three 
children,  does  part-time  fashion  modeling, 
takes  jazz  ballet  and  guitar  lessons.  Gini 
Joachim  Wade  and  Julien  are  in  Palo  Alto. 
Julien  is  Finance  Professor  at  San  Francisco 
State.  Trevor  (daughter)  has  just  turned 
two.  The  three  of  them  love  camping  and 
back-packing  in  the  Sierras. 

Lea  Osborne  Angell  writes  that  she, 
husband  Jack  and  daughter  Jennifer  spent 
August  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  Many  of  our 
classmates  are  renovating  homes.  Nerissa 
von  Baur  Walker  and  Andrews  are  renovating 
an  old  carriage  house  in  the  country  for 
summers,  but  making  New  York  their  home. 
Andrews  is  with  White  Weld  Co.  as  an  invest- 
ment banker.  Leonora  Wikswo  Pescosolido 
has  a  new  address  in  Rockland,  Me.,  with 
five  working  fireplaces  and  two  active  child- 
ren. The  family  are  real  buffs  for  natural 
foods — Leonora  bakes  all  bread  for  her 
family!  Nikki  Griess  Deupree  is  renovating 
a  160-year  old  farm  house,  complete  with 
barn,  on  16  acres  on  the  Portage  River  in 
Ohio.  Nikki  and  Tom  planned  a  summer 
trip  to  England  for  Tom  to  attend  a  work- 
shop on  the  British  Infant  School.  I'm 
delighted  to  hear  from  you — thanks  for  your 
great  response. 

1967 

Secretary 

Carroll     Randolph     Barr    (Mrs.     Michael), 

Powhatan,  Va.  23139 

Fund  Agents 

Randy   Brown  Sebren  (Mrs.   Herbert,   Jr.), 

8707  Claymont  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  22560 

Ann  Kern,  9879  Chapel  Rd.,  Dallas,  Texas 

75220 

Greetings   '67ers   from    your    about-to-be 


replaced  secretary  of  five  years.  Response 
to  the  letters  sent  out  by  my  faithful  helpers 
was  great,  and  I'd  like  to  thank  all  20  of  you 
who  helped. 

This  time  I'm  starting  out  West:  Calif, 
is  still  the  most  Sweet  Briar-populated  by 
our  class.  Penny  Titter  has  been  in  San 
Francisco,  working  for  an  all-news  radio 
station,  KCBS.  Jo  Wiens  and  Skip  Mac- 
Michael  moved  to  San  Diego  last  June 
after  he  graduated  from  Destroyer  School. 
Her  highlight  of  the  year  was  her  trip  to 
Hong  Kong  to  meet  Skip,  deployed  aboard 
the  USS  Bradley.  They  have  two  sons. 
Beverly  Bradshaw  and  Kendall  Blake  are 
in  Torrance,  where  he  is  serving  a  surgical 
internship  at  Harbon  General  Hospital. 
After  a  two-year  internship,  Kendall  will 
join  the  Air  force.  Beverly  has  joined  a  garden 
club,  crafts  club,  gourmet  cooking  club, 
does  volunteer  work  at  the  hospital.  The 
Blakes  have  a  one-year  old  daughter. 

Baird  Shinberger  Bell  and  Bill  live  across 
S.F.  Bay  in  Tiburon.  Bill  is  doing  his  residency 
in  hospital  administration  at  Letterman 
Gen.  Hospital,  the  last  requirement  for 
his  Master's.  Baird  does  part-time  work  at 
the  hospital.  Carolyn  Milton  and  Kineon 
Walker  live  in  Palos  Verdes  Estates.  Leaving 
Calif.,  Maria  Wiglesworth  writes  from  Taos 
Ski  Valley,  New  Mexico,  where  she  is  a  Girl 
Friday  at  the  resort:  "If  we  thought  SBC 
was  isolated,  Taos  Ski  Valley  is  19  miles 
from  the  nearest  stores!"  She  loves  her  job: 
cooking  for  guests,  booking  reservations, 
chauffering,  even  feeding  dogs.  Diane 
Geissal  Hoover  and  Thomas  are  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  raising  a  family  (John,  5,  and  Greg., 
17  months). 

In  Rosebud,  S.D.,  Ellie  Belle  Spivey 
Decker  and  Jim  will  brave  the  cold  weather 
in  Pierre,  where  Jim  is  State  Budget  Director. 
Genie  Bull  Winter  writes  from  Omaha,  where 
Peter  is  working  in  physiological  research 
at  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska.  She  is  head  of  the 
reference  dept.  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library, 
and  was  State  Chairman  of  the  Neb.  Library 
Assoc.  Convention  in  Oct.  She  reports  that 
Carroll  Long  is  traveling  through  Africa 
after  two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Sierra 
Leone. 

Coming  East,  we  find  Bonnie  Jackson 
Werbe  and  Tim  in  Indiana,  where  Bonnie  is 
taking  courses  at  IU  and  Purdue  Univ.  Exten- 
sion in  Indianapolis,  in  pre-veterinary,  with 
hopes  of  getting  into  Purdue  Vet.  School 
next  year.  Tim  is  a  market  research  analyst 
at  Eli  Lilly.  Lynn  Gullett  Fluty  and  Bill 
are  in  Ohio,  where  she  received  her  Master's 
in  Guidance  Counseling.  She's  taking  fun 
courses  in  photography,  Greek,  Italian, 
tennis,  golf,  and  mythology  while  waiting 
for  Bill  to  get  his  degree  this  March.  As  a 
Captain,  Bill  will  soon  get  his  Army  orders, 
and  wherever  they  go,  she  will  be  using  her 
Master's  in  high  school  or  college  work. 

In  Kentucky,  Ina  Brown  Musselman  and 
Billy  have  two  daughters  and  have  moved 


into  her  grandmother's  old  home  in  Harrods 
Creek.  She  does  volunteer  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  program  (reminds  me  of  Bum 
Chum  work).  Martha  Meehan  Elgar  and  Tom 
are  temporarily  in  Louisville.  Tom's  having 
been  again  promoted  by  General  Electric. 

Heading  North  to  Vermont:  Nancy  Dew 
Lathrop  and  Bob  really  appreciate  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  Vt.  after  NYC.  The  country- 
side "is  not  unlike  that  around  SBC."  Bob 
works  for  the  State.  In  Burlington,  Mandy 
Mitchell  Wells  and  Dick  are  busy  chasing 
children  Katie  and  Spencer.  Dick  is  a  third- 
year  pathology  resident  at  Univ.  of  Vermont. 
In  Boston,  Peggy  Minis  Jerome  and  Brian 
spend  much  time  traveling,  as  Peggy  works 
as  a  travel  consultant  and  gets  many  benefits 
from  her  company.  Judi  Bensen  is  working 
for  Remington  Rand  in  Wellesley  as  a  records 
consultant  for  office  equipment.  She  was 
chosen  by  President  Anne  Pannell  Taylor  to 
represent  SBC  at  a  symposium  on  Women  in 
Business,  at  Mary  Baldwin.  She  spoke  to 
200  businessmen  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
publicity,  but  is  not  a  strong  women's  libber. 

Marian  Harvey  Morton  and  John  are 
stationed  at  the  New  London  submarine  base. 
They've  added  to  their  family  Caroline 
Dunlap,  now  two.  Neil  Orloff  Covatta 
and  husband  are  in  Saratoga  Springs,  NY, 
where  she  takes  advantage  of  faculty  wives' 
privileges — taking  courses  at  Skidmore  for 
elementary  education  certification.  Susan 
Morck  Perrin  and  Bill  have  moved  for  the  last 
time  into  a  big  old  house  on  Long  Island 
and  doing  all  the  repair  work  themselves. 
She  reports  that  Margaret  Williams  Hurt  and 
Henry  have  bought  a  1790  house  in  the 
country,  not  far  from  NYC.  In  NYC,  Mimi 
Harrison  Rippin  and  Charles  are  busy,  as 
she  works  in  Public  Affairs  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  and  he  is  a  lawyer. 
This  summer  they  took  a  trip  to  Scandinavia 
and  Russia.  Gracey  Stoddard  and  Pres 
Sloterbeck  was  married,  Oct.  2.  He  is  a 
V.P.  in  the  Bank  Investment  Division  of 
Chemical  Bank.  Pam  Fromme  Formato  and 
Lee  are  settled  in  Manhatten.  He  runs  a 
chain  of  movie  theaters  in  the  Northeast 
and  Fla.,  and  Pam  stays  busy  taking  care 
of  Brian,  age  one.  Gretchen  Bullard  Barber 
and  David  are  in  NYC,  after  a  wedding 
trip  to  England  and  Portugal.  Jane  Willing- 
ham  and  Bill  Glass  are  in  Pitman.  N.J., 
where  she  takes  care  of  Meg  and  C.C..  their 
daughters,  and  finds  time  to  take  a  correspon- 
dence course  in  Interior  Design  from  La 
Salle  Univ.  Bill's  new  job  is  with  Shell 
Chemical  Co.,  which  he  started.  Laura 
Pratt  Gerrity  and  Dick  are  in  Red  Bank, 
N.J.,  where  he's  set  up  a  partnership  in  real 
estate. 

Pennsylvania  is  home  state  for  a  number  of 
our  class.  Jill  Berguido  and  John  Clement 
were  married  last  year.  He's  working  for 
his  MAT,  she  plans  to  get  a  teaching  certifi- 
cation and  perhaps  an  MAT.  Beth  Gawthrop 
Riely  and  John  have  moved  to  New  Haven, 
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where  he's  a  member  of  the  Yale  faculty. 
She  is  a  research  assistant  in  the  Osborn 
Collection  in  Beinecke  Rare  Book  Library 
at  Yale.  Charlotte  Hoskins  Page  and  Peter 
are  in  Pa.,  where  he  is  interning  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital.  She's  with  Bell  Telephone 
doing  methods  work  for  a  phase  of  data 
processing.  Barbara  McNeil  Jordan  and 
Henry  are  in  Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  where  he 
is  a  physician.  They  are  delighted  to  settle 
down  permanently  after  two  years  in  the 
Army.  Bonnie  Blew  Pierie  and  Tom  are  busy 
as  parents  for  Elizabeth,  born  in  March, 
and  as  stable-keepers  for  their  two  horses 
in  Coopersburg.  Barbie  Tillman  and  David 
Goodwin  were  married  in  Sept.  Her  best 
wedding  gift,  sent  by  Martha  Meehan  Elgar, 
was  a  pillow  case  with  a  Chung  Mung  ghost 
on  it! 

Beth  Sebring  Stannard  and  John,  in 
Bethesda,  pursue  an  unusual  hobby:  rock- 
climbing,  which  they  enjoyed  last  summer  in 
Colo,  and  Calif.  "They  were  interviewed 
by  LIFE  for  an  article  on  rock-climbing  in 
which  they  were  shocked  by  the  liberal  use 
of  quotations  which  were  not  theirs."  Joan 
McCIure  MacNamara  and  artist-husband 
John,  also  in  Bethesda,  have  two  children, 
Helen  and  John,  Jr.  Ginny  Stanley  Douglas 
and  Bill  are  in  Cleveland,  where  Bill  is  in 
his  2nd  year  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Medi- 
cal School.  Ginny  is  working  in  Senator 
Taft's  Cleveland  office.  She  and  Bill  have 
their  pilot's  licenses,  have  been  doing  glider 
flying.  Elder  Witt  is  working  for  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  in  Washington. 

In  Virginia:  Anne  Stuart  Brown  Swann  and 
Kirk  are  in  Mannassas,  loving  and  watching 
Harry,  III,  grow  and  play;  he  will  be  two 
this  May.  The  Kirks  are  making  improve- 
ments on  their  house  and  visiting  with  Linda 
Grizzard  Tiffany  and  Wallace.  Tiffs  news 
just  arrived:  Wallace  Tiffany,  V,  was  born 
Sept.  22,  '71.  Mary  Eckman  lives  at  home  and 
is  learning  the  picture-framing  business 
at  Va.  Metalcrafters,  Inc.  Hallam  Hurt 
and  Kean  Ivey  are  in  C'Ville,  where  she  is 
in  her  last  year  of  medical  school  at  U.Va. 
Kean  works  for  a  construction  company. 
Katharine  Barnhardi  Chase  teaches  at  St. 
Anne's  in  a  semi-coed  program  with  Bel- 
field  School.  Husband  Bob  is  in  a  post- 
doctural  position  in  Physics  at  U.Va.,  is  a 
programmer  for  automated  building 
structures. 

Clay  Blackwell  Story  is  busy  with  a 
Brownie  troop,  her  job  as  Pres.  of  the  Amherst 
County  Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  and  her  two 
children  Chuck  and  Anne  Carter.  She  writes 
that  Judy  and  Ray  Mayberry  have  a  new 
baby,  Kimberly.  In  Lynchburg,  Charlotte 
Moore  Williams  teaches  kindergarten; 
husband  Bob  is  with  Babcock  and  Wilcox. 
Their  big  news  is  a  second  trip  to  Europe, 
where  they  attended  the  Saltzburg  Music 
Festival.  Richmond  is  home  for  Beth  Glaser 
Morchower,  whose  husband  is  an  attorney; 
they  have  a  son,  Michael.  Beth  works  for  the 


Children's  Theatre  in  Richmond.  Susan 
Jester  became  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Jenkins 
last  Feb.,  is  working  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  her  husband  is  in  advertising  with  the 
Richmond  newspapers.  Mary  Gillespie 
Monroe  and  Alex  live  in  Rich.  She  teaches  in 
Chesterfield  Co.,  and  he  is  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  University  Center.  The  school 
in  which  she  teaches  is  an  experimental  one, 
with  open-space  classrooms,  team  teaching, 
and  ungraded  classes.  Peggy  Kennedy 
Brown  and  Hill,  also  in  Richmond;  he  is  a 
clergyman;  she  is  housewife  and  mother  to 
Hill  and  Meg. 

Randy  Brown  and  Herb  are  now  in 
Tappahonnock,  where  she  teaches  math; 
Herb  is  with  Dillard  and  Dillard,  a  law  firm. 
Her  constant  plea  is,  "Please  make  a  pitch 
for  the  Alumnae  fund  this  year!"  So  here 
it  is:  LETS  ALL  GIVE  A  LITTLE  MORE 
TO  SBC,  ESPECIALLY  THIS  THE  YEAR 
of  our  5TH  REUNION. 

Jenny  Yelverton  Showalter  writes  that  her 
husband,  Robbie,  became  ill  with  Hodgkin's 
disease  two  years  ago.  He  died  on  Sept.  7. 
Our  class  extends  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Jenny  and  her  two  sons. 

From  Martinsville,  Stephanie  Ewalt 
Ayers  and  Rye  have  a  son,  James,  V,  born 
July  24.  Across  the  Bay,  Margaret  Mapp 
Young  and  Dick  now  have  two  sons,  Douglas 
and  Mapp.  In  N.C.  at  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Mary  Lindsey  Smith  Newson  and  Mac  spent 
a  summer  of  fun  on  lake  Gaston  and  a  week 
at  St.  Croix,  relaxing  and  snorkeling  a  la 
Jacques  Cousteau.  They  are  involved  with 
civic  duties — her  Brownie  troop  and  his  work 
with  the  town  beautification  committee. 
Peggy  Moran  Morrow  and  Dan  left  for  a 
year  in  Germany,  where  Dan  has  a  Fellowship 
to  work  on  research  at  the  Institut  fur 
Europaische  Geschichte.  Back  in  June  she 
wrote  she  was  "getting  rather  ill  listening 
to  German  language  teaching  records,"  but 
by  now  I'll  bet  she's  mastered  the  language 
and  is  loving  German  life.  Page  Munroe 
Renger  has  worked  as  a  social  worker,  SBC 
bulb  seller.  At  the  Davis  Cup  Tournament 
in  Charlotte  she  saw  Mr.  Hapala,  Mr.  Sims, 
and  Mr.  Shannon. 

Jean  Miller  Sullivan  is  a  housewife  in 
Charlotte,  works  with  the  SBC  alumnae 
Environmental  Study.  Prissy  Blackstock 
Kurz  is  busy  caring  for  her  daughter 
Genevieve,  while  her  husband  works  for 
his  Ph.D.  in  Sociology,  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
Into  South  Carolina:  Patsy  Davis  Whitehurst 
and  Arthur,  reunited  after  his  tour  in  Vietnam, 
have  moved  to  Charleston,  where  he  is  a 
resident  in  orthopedic  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Jane  Stephenson  Wilson  and  Bob 
are  in  Greenville,  where  he  practices  law. 
They  had  a  Wi  week  trip  to  Europe  after  he 
graduated  from  U.Va.  Law  School. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Peggy  Handley 
Fitzgerald  and  Dick  are  busy  as  a  cost  control 
ass't.  for  three  days  a  week  and  as  a  corporate 
planner  with   First   American   Nat'l.    Bank. 


They  spent  a  wild  weekend  in  Atlanta  with 
Martha  and  Tom  Elgar  at  Gina  and  Austin 
Cogswell's  mansion.  Of  the  Atlanta  girls 
who  wrote:  Dianne  Mann  Lankford  and 
Frank  have  a  son;  Frank  is  a  stockbroker. 
Lindee  Henderson  Lucas  has  left  the  working 
world  and  is  enjoying  volunteer  work  at  the 
Art  Museum  and  taking  a  Sweet  Briar  Living 
Room  Learning  Course  in  Art.  After  living 
in  Chapel  Hill  and  Chicago,  Flossie  Collins 
Bischoff  is  in  Atlanta,  where  her  husband 
is  a  regional  marketing  manager  for  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  Corp.  She  writes  that  Nancy 
McLean  Parker  has  a  second  child,  a 
daughter,  Purcell.  Susan  Tucker  has  been 
elected  statewide  as  "MOST  Outstanding 
Young  Republican  Woman  in  Georgia" 
for  the  second  time;  she  traveled  three  weeks 
in  Europe,  had  a  reunion  with  her  French 
family  of  her  Junior  Year  in  France.  Susan 
is  a  caseworker  for  Congressman  Fletcher 
Thompson  in  his  Atlanta  office. 

Judy  Schlatter  has  been  Mrs.  Don  Fogle 
for  a  year,  having  married  last  New  Year's 
Eve.  They  live  in  Stone  Mt.,  Ga.  Sally 
Gearhart  is  now  in  Birmingham,  working  in 
public  relations  with  the  TV  station  WBRC. 
She  reports  on  a  few  lost  souls:  Kay  Trogdon 
is  teaching  English  and  traveling  to  inspect 
the  English  open-class  school  system,  also 
visiting  Scandinavia.  Janie  Hansford  also 
traveling,  to  the  British  Isles  and  Turkey. 
Carole  Munn  loves  her  current  job  as  stew- 
ardess for  Pan  Am,  naturally  enjoying  the 
free,  or  almost-free,  vacations  to  Greece, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  Morocco.  Carol 
MacMillan  Stanley,  a  member  of  the  Fla. 
Bar  Assoc,  is  practicing  law  in  Delray  Beach. 

The  only  letter  from  Texas:  Peggy  Pittman 
Patterson  and  Dwight  bought  a  50-yr.  old 
house  in  Dallas.  This  summer  they  went  to 
Africa  on  a  photography  safari  and  then  to 
a  world  YWCA  meeting  in  Ghana.  She  writes 
that  Anne  Kern  was  recently  married  to 
Will  Uher.  Dolly  Caballero  Garcia  and  her 
husband  went  to  Europe  and  Russia  this 
summer.  They  have  a  son,  Julio  Juan,  one 
year  old.  Many  report  that  Ginny  Carpenter 
Delgado  and  Rafael  are  still  in  Madrid  with 
their  son,  Rafael,  Jr.  She  is  finishing  her 
Master's  in  Spanish  Literature  and  he  is 
a  Major  in  a  paratroop  battalion  outside 
Madrid.  They  are  busy  training  their  two 
horses,  but  extend  an  invitation  to  class- 
mates to  visit  them  in  Spain. 

Mike  and  I  are  doing  about  the  same  as 
ever.   He   has   started   his   own   business:   a 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

Letters  of  tribute  and  a  number  of  gifts 
allocated  to  the  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  have  been  received  by  the  College 
from  friends  and  relatives  of  Mary 
Louise  Wagner  Forrester,  '48.  Mary 
Louise  died  in  1971  in  the  Philippines, 
when  a  small  aircraft  she  was  flying  hit 
bad  weather  minutes  before  its  scheduled 
landing. 
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Ready-Mix  Concrete  plant  here  in  Powhatan 
(Barr  &  Rose  Ready-Mix  Concrete,  Inc.), 
and  it  has  made  him  lose  about  50  pounds. 
The  business  is  prosperous — but  with  usual 
drawbacks:  working  on  weekends,  late  hours, 
and  hard  physical  labor,  but  he  enjoys  it  and 
that's  what  is  important.  I  love  teaching 
French  at  Huguenot  Academy  and  have 
plans  to  take  my  advanced  French  class  to 
SBC. 

Don't  forget:  our  5th  reunion  is  May 
21-23.  Will  send  out  a  newsletter  in  March 
with  all  details.  Judi  Benson  volunteers  to 
take  my  job  as  class  secretary.  See  you  all 
in  May. 

1971 

Secretary 

Gina    Mancusi,     1726    Sansom    St.,     Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  19103 
Fund  Agent 

Pam  Henery  Arey  (Mrs.  Patrick  K.), 
Reservoir  Rd.,  Farmington,  Conn.  06032 

Marriages 
Sharon  Hudnall  to  Charles  L.  Bugg 
Courtney  Marshall  to  Kenneth  S.  Hikes 
Beth  Jackson  to  M.  W.  Samples 
Kathy  Fischer  to  John  C.  Morland 
Dee  Kysor  to  Mike  Smith 
Sally  Green  to  Kenneth  P.  Smith 
Anne  Helms  to  William  Cooper 
Wendy  Norton  to  Thomas  Brown 
Susan  Sellers  to  A.  Hugh  Ewing 
Carol  Remington  to  Richard  E.  Fogleson 
Maria-Elena  Sandoz  to  Raphael  L.  Montalvo 
Ann  Shipper  to  S.  Oates 
Kathy  Wilson  to  Rex  Lamb 
Judy  Wilson  to  Newell  Grant 
Carolyn  Jones  to  Julian  Walthell 
Daphne  Lindabury  to  Peter  A.  Carey 
Beverly  Wright  to  Wayne  O.  Hendricks 
Nesie  Wisell  to  Paul  R.  Gustafson 
Carolyn  Loxley  to  Paul  W.  Hanks 
Jill  Lowrey  to  James  R.  Warfel 
Trixie  Hatten  to  Richard  Michaels 
Pam  Henery  to  Patrick  K.  Arey 
Linda  Whitlow  to  Dick  Knight 
Frances  Woltz  to  John  C.  Fennebresque 

Engagements 
Alicia  Yust  to  Richard  R.  Rowe 
Annie  Milbank  to  John  Mell 

News  of  '71:  I  know  some  of  the  bunch 
are  thriving  in  American's  academic 
communities.  Cathy  Gross  is  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  the  radio-TV  motion  picture  dept. 
Cathy  is  Executive  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  U.N.C.'s  student  body  and  is  living  with 
Ann  Tedards,  '70.  Jenny  Jenkins  is  in 
Charlottesville,  though  rumor  has  it  that 
something  taller  and  more  attractive  than 
classes  led  her  there.  Kathy  Jones,  that 
speckled  pup  of  the  psych  world,  is  mixing 
thoughts  of  marriage  with  her  grad  studies. 
Becky  Randolph  is  approaching  the  business 
world  the  smart  way,  studying  for  her  MBA 
in  Charlottesville.  Shannon  Salmon  is  sending 
herself  through  grad  school  at  American 
Univ.,  not  in  Woman's  Lib,  but  in  Poli  Sci. 


The  Univ.  of  Penn  has  put  Cami  Crocker 
on  two  sides  of  the  fence;  she  is  doing  grad 
study  in  Chemistry  while  sporting  an  assis- 
tantship  in  her  dept.  I  saw  Ellen  Weintraub, 
who  is  sharing  the  campus  with  Cami  in  her 
pursuit  of  an  MA  in  math  and  linquistics. 
And  old  Mary  the  Belle,  having  finished  a 
publishing  course  at  Radcliffe,  is  bound  for 
parts  unknown  (to  me). 

Remembering  Jacque  Penny's  beautiful 
involvement  with  her  Amherst  students 
last  spring,  it  doesn't  surprise  me  that  she 
left  Calif,  (though  she  "will  probably  live 
there  next  year")  to  teach  drama,  theatrical 
production,  and  a  history  course  in  a  private 
girls'  school  in  Colorado.  Susie  Muller,  after 
graduating  from  Lake  Forest,  also  enjoys 
the  Colorado  Springs  area,  where  she  teaches 
math  to  some  occasionally  obstreperous 
adolescents.  Liz  Mumford,  our  Smith  grad, 
hopes  to  teach  art  "somewhere"  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  South,  Jan  Dickel  and 
Leigh  Edens  are  giving  and  find  education 
and  pretty  much  ecstasy  in  a  Day  Care 
center  for  underprivileged  children  in  Atlanta. 
Back  in  the  academic  community  that  made 
all  this  possible,  deep  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  at  SBC,  Pamolu  Oldham  and 
Lind  Dore  are  giving  prospective  SBC  girls 
a  searching  gaze  and  a  knowing  glance  in 
their  jobs  with  the  Admissions  Office.  Lendon 
Gray  and  her  horse  (who  was  an  Olympic 
champion  this  summer)  is  helping  SBC  girls 
enjoy  getting  up  and  out  to  the  stables  by 
8  a.m.  Lendon  writes  that  she  is  very  appre- 
ciative of  her  opportunity  to  be  back  at 
SBC,  after  spending  "five  glorious  weeks" 
in  Greece  this  summer. 

Trent  Stevenson  is  in  interesting  educa- 
tional work  in  D.C.  After  spending  some 
unglorius  weeks  waitressing,  she  now  does 
volunteer  film  and  camera  work  for  an 
educational  program  at  the  Smithsonian. 
Tonay  Schubert,  though  her  path  is  formally 
unchartered,  is  probably  now  back  in  Italy, 
working  for  an  MA  in  Italian  with  the 
Middlebury  program. 

Pam  Henery  Arey  and  Patrick  are  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  where  she  works  in  the 
Ob/Gyn  clinic,  sings  with  a  group  and  enjoys 
the  life  the  Camp  offers.  Linda  Whitlow 
Knight  and  Dick  are  also  at  Fort  Carson. 
Frances  Woltz  Fennebresque  and  Tudor 
are  in  Nashville,  where  he  is  in  law  school 
at  Vanderbilt.  Frances,  "left  with  a  lot  of 
spare  time  decided  to  have  a  baby  in  August, 
'71."  Margo  Ellis  Williams  and  Dale,  married 
on  his  return  from  Vietnam,  moved  to  Fort 
Sill,  Okla..  where  Dale  taught  military  history, 
then  traveled  on  to  Tulane.  Dale  was  working 
on  his  Ph.D.  in  English  History  when,  on 
April  27,  '70,  Margo  had  a  Richard  Dale 
Williams.  Latest,  but  not  least,  David  and 
Jean  Littleton  Knight  became  parents  of 
David  Hathaway.  Jr.,  on  Oct.  28,  '71.  Does 
that  make  us  all  thrice  aunts? 

Now  is  time  for  a  word  acknowledging  all 
those    brave    "underexperienced    but    over- 


qualified"  girls  who  are  struggling  today  for 
their  daily  bread  in  the  business  worlds  of 
America's  ominous  megalopolae.  .  . 

Jeannette  Bush  found  a  fine  spot  as  assis- 
tant to  an  executive  of  a  New  York  publishing 
house,  W.W.  Norton  &  Co.  Also  in  NYC 
are  Katie  Worobec  and  Ginny  Korn,  but  doing 
what?  Jody  Davis  went  to  Katie  Gibbs  this 
summer,  hopes  to  end  up  in  D.C.  Jennifer 
Slade  is  home  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  working 
in  a  bank.  Annie  Milbank,  home  in  Summit, 
N.  J„  commutes  to  a  New  York  bank,  where 
she  works  as  a  research  assistant.  Wendy 
Weiller  has  found  a  job,  but  not  only  a  job, 
but  a  career-type  job,  which  is  not  surprising 
if  you  remember  how  Wendy  felt  about  work- 
ing. Bamberger's  was  perceptive  in  hiring 
Wendy  as  an  executive  trainee  for  its  buying 
dept.  Wendy  is  becoming  a  real  professional, 
but  retaining  the  ebullience  that  marked 
her  career  as  a  student! 

Liz  Glassman  is  working  in  a  graphics 
art  gallery  in  Houston's  new  shopping  center, 
"The  Galleria."  Caroline  Tuttle  and  Mimi 
Pitts  are  working  together  as  computer 
programmers  for  Southern  Bell.  Nan  Glazer, 
I  assume,  is  still  an  employment  agent  in 
Richmond.  Kathy  Garcia  might  well  be  still 
working  for  the  National  Geographic  in  D.C, 
but  I  understand  she  is  considering  grad 
school  in  C'ville.  In  Philadelphia,  where 
insurance  rates  are  the  highest  in  the  nation 
(so  Dad  says),  Maggie  Mather  works  as 
administrative  assistant  in  a  mortgage  bank 
and  trust  company.  Maggie  lives  with  me, 
who,  after  a  seemingly  long  bout  with  jobless- 
ness here,  found  a  place  as  a  Gal  Friday  in 
a  truly  zany  six-man  advertising  agency. 
I'm  truly  zany  about  my  job,  the  people  there, 
our  apartment,  and  this  unloved  city. 

Class  Notes  appear  only  once  annually 
in  this  magazine  because  62  classes  have 
graduated  from  SBC.  But  I  can  easily  put 
together  an  interim  newsletter,  if  you  write 
me  your  news.  I  hope  all  of  you  are  very  happy 
in  your  new  lives  and  wish  you  the  merriest 
of  New  Years  and  coziest  of  winters.  Stop 
by  if  you're  in  Philadelphia. 
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Lendon  Gray,  '71,  on  Dandy  Lion,  owned  by  the  College,  won 
second  place  in  the  Alumnae  Hack  class.  Mary  Brush  Bass,  '62, 
took  first  place.  Awards  were  made  by  Miss  Rogers. 


The  Dedication 
of  the  Harriet  Howell  Rogers 

Riding  Center 


The  Harriet  Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center  is  huge,  light, 
airy,  and  clean  enough  for  a  king's  banquet  hall.  The  gift  of 
an  anonymous  donor,  it  is  named  for  the  beloved  professor- 
emeritus  who  directed  Sweet  Briar's  physical  education  pro- 
gram for  forty  years.  Miss  Rogers  was  among  many  longtime 
equestrian  enthusiasts  of  the  College  who  were  present  for 
the  Dedication  Ceremony  at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  October  9.  As 
guest  of  honor,  she  was  the  principal  speaker.  Other  speakers 
were  President  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.;  J.  Bruce  Bredin  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
father  of  three  Sweet  Briar  riders;  Betsy  Buchanan  '72,  head 
of  the  Riding  Council,  and  one  alumna,  Jane  Tomlinson 
Myhre  '50.  Also  present  were  Charles  C.  Kestner,  Director 
of  Buildings,  who  drew  the  plans  and  supervised  the  con- 
struction, and  Paul  D.  Cronin,  Director  of  Riding,  and 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  who  were 
instrumental  in  the  plans.  The  full  dedication  program  lasted 
during  the  three-day  weekend,  a  time  of  splendid  early  fall 
weather,  a  fitting  season,  as  Miss  Rogers  said,  for  such 
rejoicing. 


The  U-shaped  riding  center  structure 
includes  49  box  stalls;  medical,  tack 
and  feed  rooms;  staff  offices,  and  a 
combined  lounge  and  classroom. 
There  are  ten  turn-out  paddocks, 
three  rings  and  an  open  field  for 
riding,  a  hay  barn  and  an  isolation 
stable. 


The  Alumnae-Student  Horse  Show 
opened  dedication  ceremonies  Friday 
evening,  October  8.  This  first  official 
use  of  the  300x120  foot  arena  was 
a  triumph  for  Charles  C.  Kestner, 
Director  of  Buildings,  who  designed 
it.  Consulting  architects  were  Clark, 
Nexsen  &  Owen  of  Lynchburg. 
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Founder's  Day  and  Thanksgivin; 

Rolled  into  One 


By  Harriet  H.  Rogers 


The  fall  is  a  fitting  season  for  this  long  delayed 
celebration  because  today  we  are  Founders'  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  rolled  into  one.  Let  us  first  thank 
our  original  founder,  Elijah  Fletcher,  for  stopping  on 
his  way  to  North  Carolina  and  settling  in  Amherst 
County.  Let  us  thank  him  for  marrying  Marie  Antoi- 
nette Crawford  who  brought  with  her  the  beautiful 
Sweet  Briar  Plantation.  And  most  of  all,  let  us  thank 
Miss  Indie  who  established  Sweet  Briar  College.  We 
are  grateful  to  her  on  many  counts,  but  I  am  sure 
everyone  of  us  thanks  her  for  locating  the  college  in 
this  most  God-given  riding  country. 

I  hesitate  to  go  on  down  the  line  of  minor  prophets 
who  in  turn  have  helped  the  cause  of  riding  for  fear 
I  shall  leave  out  someone.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
fitting  to  mention  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  "Minor"  to  his 
friends,  whose  duties  as  an  engineer  in  the  early  con- 
struction of  the  college  necessitated  his  moving  from 
Lynchburg  to  Sweet  Briar  House — no  hardship,  since 
he  brought  with  him  horses  and  hounds  to  keep  him 
company.  He  was  later  the  architect  when  he  and  Mr. 


Blackwell  built  the  old  stable  from  which  you  have 
just  departed. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Martindale  took  charge  of  the  farm  in 
the  early  days.  He  bred,  raised,  and  trained  good 
horses  which  the  girls  enjoyed.  Both  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Martindale  had  severed  their  official  connection 
with  Sweet  Briar  before  my  coming  to  the  college  in 
September,  1924,  but  they  lived  nearby  and  continued 
their  interest  in  Sweet  Briar  riding  and  gave  their 
valuable  support  to  many  events  and  projects. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  Mr.  Wilmer  A.  Blackwell 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Farm.  He  was 
a  keen  foxhunter  and  had  his  own  pack  of  hounds 
which  all  of  us  enjoyed.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
horse  flesh  and  built  up  a  fine  stable  at  Sweet  Briar. 
In  the  spring  of  1926  the  college  farm  purchased  from 
the  Amherst  Livery  Stable  their  entire  stock  for  $35.00 
a  horse,  including  saddle  and  bridle.  No  wonder  riding 
flourished  in  those  days!  The  Blackwell  home  was  a 
place  of  good  times;  we  spent  many  happy  hours  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  their  two  sons. 


Prof.  Harriet  H.  Rogers  came  to  Sweet 
Briar  in  1924,  taught  there  until  1963, 
and  lives  there  still.  It  was  she  who 
urged  students  to  begin  fund-raising  for 
the  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium,  built  in 
1931;  she  who  promoted  the  building  of 
the  first  indoor  riding  ring  at  Sweet  Briar, 
the  Outing  Cabin,  and  the  Boat  House; 
she  who  developed  the  College  riding 
program.  A  horsewoman  expert  even  by 
the  exacting  standards  of  her  native 
Kentucky,  she  brought  those  standards  to 
her  teaching,  which  became  nationally 
known  in  equestrian  and  physical  educa- 
tion circles.  She  instigated  the  first  horse 
shows  at  the  College,  and  established,  in 
1948,  the  annual  instruction  and  rating 
centers.  Miss  Rogers  has  been  interested 
also  in  field  hockey.  It  is  due  in  part  to 
her  efforts  that  field  hockey  became  an 
important  sport  in  Virginia  women's 
colleges;  she  was  chairman,  in  1952,  of 
the  National  Field  Hockey  Association 
Tournament  held  at  Sweet  Briar.  Her 
enthusiasm  for  active  sports  and  for  the 
outdoors  have  been  lively  forces  in  the 
Sweet  Briar  community  since  1924,  and 
have  done  much  to  shape  the  College  as 
it  is  today. 


Among  guests  for  the  Hunt  Breakfast,  held  in  the  riding  center  after  the  Hunter 
Pace  Event,  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whiteman,  fourth  and  fifth  from  left. 


It  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  recognize  two 
grooms  whose  loyal  service  and  expert  knowledge  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  riding.  One  is  Meredith 
Wright,  who  with  his  wife  is  here  today.  Sweet  Briar 
horses  have  never  been  in  better  flesh  and  displayed 
glossier  coats — the  technical  term  is  "bloom" — than  in 
Meredith's  stable.  More  than  one  alumnae  will  re- 
member when  she  brought  her  horse  in  late  with  the 
flimsy  excuse  "I  got  lost!"  Meredith's  piercing  eye  and 
his  searching  remark,  "You  been  here  two  years  and 
you  got  lost!" 

The  second  groom,  Howard  Hutcherson,  came  to 
Sweet  Briar  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  a  water  boy  when 
Fergus  Reid  Hall  was  built.  When  he  no  longer  had  a 
job  with  the  builders,  he  besought  Mr.  Blackwell  for 
"a  job  in  the  riding  barn."  Mr.  Blackwell  countered, 
"You're  too  little  to  work."  But  Howard  persisted  and 
eventually  was  taken  on  for  board,  room  and  $2.50  a 
week.  Surely  this  was  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  best  invest- 
ments. Howard  remained  with  us  until  his  death  in 
1964  and  to  those  of  you  who  knew  him  I  need  not 
eulogize  further.  I'm  sure  all  of  his  horses  would 
canonize  him  as  a  latter-day  saint. 

In  my  search  to  improve  my  own  knowledge  of 
riding  and  my  teaching,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover Capt.  Vladimir  S.  Littauer,  a  Russian  cavalry 
officer  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  With  fellow  officers,  he  had  estab- 
lished a  successful  riding  school,  Boots  and  Saddles, 


in  New  York  City.  As  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Cavalry 
School  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classical  riding, 
but  had  also  received  some  knowledge  of  modern  riding 
as  developed  by  the  Italian  School  of  Caprilli.  He  was, 
as  the  century  progressed,  to  become  the  outstanding 
proponent  of  Forward  Riding  in  this  country.  He  not 
only  gave  me  a  sound  riding  education,  but  from  1937 
on  he  came  to  Sweet  Briar  every  year  to  conduct  clinics 
and  riding  centers.  These  soon  attracted  visiting  riding 
clientele  from  all  over  the  country.  Countless  riders 
other  than  Sweet  Briar  students  benefitted  from  his 
teaching.  Sweet  Briar  riding  has  had  no  better  friend 
and  counselor  through  the  years.  We  regret  that  a  trip 
to  London  about  his  latest  book  prevents  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Littauer  from  being  present  today. 

In  the  late  forties,  Mr.  Clayton  E.  Bailey  of  Lynch- 
burg joined  our  staff  as  Consultant  in  Riding.  He  made 
a  great  contribution  in  the  improved  stable  manage- 
ment and  the  development  of  a  fine  schooling  program 
for  the  more  able  riders. 

The  subject  of  founders  cannot  be  left  without 
mentioning  two  very  much  alive  and  working  gentle- 
men who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  about  the 
economical  and  highly  efficient  building  which  we 
today  dedicate:  Paul  Cronin,  Director  of  Riding,  and 
Charles  Kestner,  Director  of  Buildings.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may  leave  their  obits  to  a  far  later  day  and 
that  they  will  long  serve  Sweet  Briar. 

And  now,  having  paid  tribute  to  only  a  few  of  those 
who  helped  Sweet  Briar's  riding  to  what  it  is  today — 
or  perhaps  was  yesterday — let  us  turn  to  our  new 
founders,  as  in  truth  he,  she  or  they  are.  We  respect 
their  desire  for  anonymity  and  shall  not  even  speculate 
as  to  their  identity,  but  I  know  this  gift  came  from 
some  one  who  knows  what  it  means  to  be  a  student 
at  Sweet  Briar  and'  to  ride.  I  shan't  enlarge  on  this 
subject;  most  of  you  know  it  well  and  I  am  sure  to 
the  others  it  would  belabor  the  point.  This  person  or 
persons  has  intimate  experience  either  himself  or 
through  someone  close  to  him.  He  knows  that  riding 
can  play  a  real  part  in  a  girl's  education  and  develop- 
ment to  emotional  maturity.  He  knows  it  is  not  mere 
overemphasis  on  the  wrong  end  of  a  student's  spine. 
We  are  profoundly  grateful  that  such  a  magnificent 
spirit  of  understanding  of  young  people  is,  or  was,  so 
bountifully  endowed  with  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
riding  center.  We  are  grateful  that  his  generosity  was 
directed  to  Sweet  Briar.  This  building  should  bear  his 
name;  since  it  cannot  go  nameless  in  this  christening 
I  am  deeply  touched  that  it  will  bear  mine.  Dear 
anonymous  donor,  you  join  the  blessed  company  of 
Sweet  Briar  Founders.  All  of  us  assembled  give  you 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks.  May  your  memory 
be  as  green  as  fields  and  forests  through  which  we  ride. 
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The  Crisis  in 
Pakistan 


By  Milan  E.  Hapala 


The  upheaval  in  East  Pakistan,  which  left  in  its  wake 
200,000  killed  and  forced  nine  million  refugees  to 
cross  the  border  into  India,  erupted  last  March  25 
when  the  troops  from  West  Pakistan  moved  quickly 
and  mercilessly  to  put  down  a  Bengali  separatist  move- 
ment. The  tanks  and  other  heavy  weapons  used  by  the 
central  government  of  Pakistan  crushed  the  popular 
uprising,  but  the  army  has  not  been  able  to  eliminate 
many  guerrillas  who  today  with  some  help  reaching 
them  from  India  keep  the  separatist  movement  alive. 
The  internal  conflict  has  shattered  the  unity  of  Pakistan 
and  is  endangering  the  peace  of  South  Asia,  as  Indian- 
Pakistani  relations  grow  more  tense  every  day.  The 
significance  of  the  crisis  of  East  Pakistan  must  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  context  of  events  that  preceded 
the  military  suppression  of  the  Bengali  movement,  but 
also  in  the  historical  pattern  of  religious,  linguisic, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  loyalties  of  the  peoples  of  Pakistan 
and  of  South  Asia. 

The  crisis  in  Pakistan  is  really  a  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions between  East  and  West  Pakistan.  The  relationship 
between  East  and  West  Pakistan  has  dominated  the 
political  history  of  Pakistan  since  1947,  when  Pakistan 
and  India  were  established  as  independent  states  out 
of  the  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  South  Asia. 
In  1947  the  differences  between  the  two  wings  were 
overshadowed  by  the  emotionally  powerful  appeal  of 
the  idea  of  an  Islamic  state  that  would  provide  a  haven 
for  a  community  of  peoples  identified  principally  in 
terms  of  their  religious  loyalties  to  Islam.  During  the 
period  of  nation-building  after  1947,  Islam,  however, 
has  been  a  divisive  issue  rather  than  an  integrating 


foundation  on  which  to  build  the  unity  of  the  new 
nation.  The  cultural,  racial,  linguistic,  economic,  and 
geographical  disparities  between  the  two  wings  of 
Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  have  produced  a  powerful 
force  of  regionalism  and  separatism  that  is  at  the  center 
of  the  current  crisis. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  many  differences  that 
separate  West  and  East  Pakistan?  West  Pakistan,  first 
of  all,  is  separated  from  East  Pakistan  by  about  1,000 
miles  of  Indian  territory.  East  Pakistan,  only  about  one 
sixth  of  the  land  area  of  West  Pakistan,  is  very  densely 
populated,  its  60  million  people  making  up  about  55% 
of  the  total  population  of  Pakistan.  The  people  of  East 
Pakistan  have  little  in  common,  except  for  Islam,  with 
those  of  West  Pakistan.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  differences  in  race,  climate,  topography,  lan- 
guage, social  structure,  economic  development,  and 
styles  of  life.  From  the  cultural  point  of  view,  West 
Pakistan  looks  toward  the  Middle  East,  while  East 
Pakistan  has  cultural  links  to  Southeast  Asia.  Racially, 
the  people  of  West  Pakistan  consider  themselves  de- 
scendants of  Arabic  and  Persian  peoples,  while  East 
Pakistanis  show  an  admixture  of  pre-Aryan  people 
darker  of  skin  and  shorter  of  stature  than  the  Aryan 
and  post-Aryan  invaders  of  the  Gangetic  valley.  Many 
languages,  including  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  Baluchistani, 
Pushtu  as  well  as  Urdu,  are  spoken  in  West  Pakistan, 
while  a  majority  of  the  people  in  East  Pakistan  speak 
Bengali,  an  Indo-European  language  written  in  De- 
vanagari  script.  Urdu,  written  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
script,  and  Bengali  are  "official"  languages  of  Pakistan. 
West  Pakistan  is  almost  entirely  Muslim,  while  East 
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Pakistan  has  a  large  Hindu  minority.  Both  regions  are 
chiefly  agricultural,  but  West  Pakistan,  an  arid  region 
with  insufficient  rainfall,  grows  wheat  and  cotton,  while 
East  Pakistan  cultivates  rice  and  jute  in  the  moist, 
tropical  climate  of  the  Ganges  Brahmaputra  deltas. 
The  historical  pattern  of  landholding  in  the  two  regions 
is  different.  In  the  west,  landholding  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  large,  politically  powerful,  landowners, 
while  in  the  east  a  land  reform  has  distributed  land- 
ownership  among  many  small  farmers. 

At  the  time  of  independence,  the  relationship  be- 
tween East  and  West  Pakistan  was  that  of  a  less  de- 
veloped country  to  a  more  developed  region.  East 
Pakistan  hoped  that  independence  would  bring  about 
economic  parity  between  the  two  wings.  West  Pakistan, 
however,  has  continued  to  progress  more  rapidly  than 
East  Pakistan,  even  though  the  second  and  third  Five 
Year  Plans  were  designed  to  redress  the  economic 
imbalance  between  two  wings.  The  Bengalis  feel  that 
they  have  been  exploited  by  West  Pakistan.  The  slow 
and  somewhat  inadequate  efforts  by  West  Pakistan  last 
November  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  in  the  wake  of  the  cyclone  that  struck  the 
East  aggravated  the  long  standing  feeling  of  inferiority 
and  frustration  of  the  Bengalis.  The  two  regions  today 
are  enemies  full  of  hatred  and  distrust  of  each  other. 

Anatomy  of  the  Crisis 

The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  attempt  of  Presi- 
dent A.  M.  Yahya  Khan  to  end  a  period  of  martial  law 
rule  following  the  resignation  of  President  Ayub  Khan 
in  1969  by  seeking  a  new  constitution.  On  October  5, 


1970,  President  Yahya  Khan  announced  that  free,  open 
elections  would  be  held  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage 
to  elect  a  new  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assembly. 
Provincial  legislatures  in  reconstituted  provinces  of 
West  Pakistan  also  were  to  be  elected.  The  new 
National  Assembly  then  would  attempt  to  write  a  new 
constitution  in  the  maximum  of  120  days  that  would 
embody  the  following  principles:  1)  Islam  as  the 
ideological  basis  of  the  new  constitution;  2)  national 
unity  and  solidarity;  3)  direct  and  poular  elections; 
4)  federalism  with  provincial  autonomy,  and  5)  the 
removal  of  disparities  between  West  and  East. 

Nineteen  political  parties  contested  Pakistan's  elec- 
tions held  in  December,  1970.  The  voters  in  East 
Pakistan  gave  a  sweeping  victory  to  the  Awami  League 
led  by  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  who  ran  on  a  platform 
of  provincial  autonomy.  The  Awami  League  secured 
167  out  of  169  seats  allocated  to  East  Pakistan,  a 
solid  majority  out  of  a  total  of  313  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Most  of  the  144  seats  in  West  Pakistan 
were  won  by  the  Pakistan  People's  Party,  led  by  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Zulfikar  AH  Bhutto.  Mr. 
Bhutto  emphasized  in  the  campaign  economic  issues 
claiming  that  his  party  was  trying  to  free  the  masses 
from  the  "clutches  of  economic  exploitation."  When 
Mr.  Bhutto  refused  to  attend  the  session  of  the  National 
Assembly,  in  protest  against  the  demand  for  autonomy 
made  by  the  Awami  League,  President  Yahya  Khan 
postponed  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  As  demon- 
strations erupted  in  East  Pakistan,  President  Khan  flew 
there,  arriving  March  15  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
Sheik  Mujib,  who  organized  a  popular  resistance  move- 
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ment  to  demonstrate  against  the  postponement  of  the 
New  National  Assembly.  While  negotiations  were  going 
on,  a  full  scale  military  attack  was  launched  on  March 
25  to  eliminate  all  resistance.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
80,000  West  Pakistani  troops  plus  military  police  have 
been  used  to  quell  disturbances.  The  guerrilla  move- 
ment claims  between  50,000  and  100,000  members, 
mostly  poorly  equipped  volunteers,  who  concentrate  on 
acts  of  sabotage. 

Historical  Perspectives 
on  the  Political  Instability  in  Pakistan 

The  history  of  Pakistan  since  independence  has  been 
marked  by  political  instability  and  periodic  collapse  of 
parliamentary  government. 

In  the  first  decade,  Pakistan  experimented  with  a 
federal  parliamentary  system  reaffirmed  by  the  1956 
constitution.  In  1958  a  breakdown  of  party  politics  led 
to  a  martial  rule  regime  under  General  Ayub  Khan, 
who  introduced  in  1962  a  presidential  system  based  on 
indirect  elections  and  a  series  of  councils  on  the  village, 
district  and  divisional  levels,  called  "Basic  Demo- 
cracies." The  system  of  presidential  politics  and  "Basic 
Democracies"  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  linking 
adequately  rising  political  forces  in  the  countryside 
and  the  cities  to  the  decision-making  apparatus.  In- 
creasing pressures  and  disturbances  forced  President 
Ayub  Khan  to  resign  in  1969.  For  the  second  time  in 
the  short  history  of  Pakistan  the  constitutional  system 
proved  a  poor  fit  for  the  Pakisani  society. 

If  the  present  crisis  in  Pakistan  is  viewed  in  the 
perspective  of  the  political  development  of  other  in- 
dependent states  in  Asia  and  Africa,  is  it  possible  to 
list  some  of  the  ingredients  that  make  for  political 
stability  or  instability? 

Political  stability  in  new  states,  first  of  all,  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  ideas,  the  leadership,  and  the  class 
basis  of  the  national  movement  that  leads  the  nation 


to  independence.  If  political  stability  is  to  prevail, 
national  independence  movements  should  1)  include 
all  the  segments  of  the  national  community;  2)  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  new  state;  3)  produce  a  con- 
sistent program  of  political,  social,  and  economic  re- 
form, and  4)  be  led  by  leaders  whose  style  of  leader- 
ship is  in  tune  with  the  style  of  life  of  the  masses. 
First,  the  Pakistani  movement  for  independence  was 
a  separatist  movement  directed  as  much  against  the 
Hindus  in  British  India  as  toward  the  goal  of  an  in- 
dependent state.  Islam  became  a  rallying  cry  of 
separatism  rather  than  a  firm  foundation  for  Pakistan. 
Secondly,  the  Muslim  League  which  led  the  Muslim 
separatism  in  India,  was  in  its  origins  an  upper  class 
organization  of  lawyers,  merchants,  landowners,  and 
politicians  who  were  separated  from  the  Muslim  masses 
by  a  different  style  of  life  and  a  secular  outlook. 
Thirdly,  the  Muslim  movement  failed  to  produce  a 
clearly  formulated  program  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  Islamic  socialism  was  a  slogan  rather  than  a 
program. 

Political  stability  also  depends  on  the  colonial  ex- 
perience and  the  legacy  of  the  institutional  framework 
and  ideas  left  by  the  departing  foreigner.  Pakistan 
experimented  with  Western  parliamentary  forms,  in- 
herited from  the  British,  but  lacked  the  will  to  make 
them  work.  Martial  rule  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  political  process  that  ideally  should  combine 
effective  public  authority  tested  in  regular  elections 
based  on  adult  suffrage. 

Political  stability  in  a  new  state  is  enhanced  if  the 
national  movement  after  independence  is  converted 
into  a  broadly  based  and  institutionalized  political 
party  that  continues  to  integrate  diverse  economic 
forces  in  the  nation.  The  Muslim  League,  which  spear- 
headed the  national  movement,  failed  to  develop  into 
a  national  party  that  would  reconcile  divergent  in- 
terests in  the  two  wings  of  Pakistan. 
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Political  stability  also  depends  on  the  pattern  of 
religious,  linguistic,  economic,  racial,  and  cultural  divi- 
sion, cleavages,  and  rivalries  that  make  up  the  social 
context  of  politics.  South  Asia  is  dominated  by  divisive 
communal  loyalties  based  on  religion,  language,  caste, 
race,  and  culture.  Political  stability  is  in  danger  if 
these  divisions  reinforce  each  other.  In  Pakistan,  lin- 
guistic, cultural,  economic,  and  social  division  were 
reinforced  by  political  and  geographical  divisions  so 
that  a  compromise  was  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

Political  stability  is  also  related  to  expectations  of 
economic  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  If  all 
the  segments  of  a  national  community  participate  fairly 
equally  in  the  benefits  of  economic  development,  that 
is,  if  social  justice  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
economic  growth,  then  stable  political  development 
will  likely  follow.  In  Pakistan,  economic  development 
in  the  sixties  was  substantial,  but  it  was  achieved  at 
the  relative  neglect  of  social  overhead  and  social  justice. 
In  addition,  the  economic  disparities  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan  increased  as  the  gap  between  the  two 
widened.  The  rapid  economic  growth  generated  political 
pressures  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  economic 
wealth.  While  some  economic  reforms,  including  the 
regulation  of  the  securities  market  and  legislation  to 
control  monopolies  and  unfair  trade  practices,  had 
been  started  by  the  Yahya  Khan  martial  law  regime, 
economic  contradictions  in  the  Pakistani  society  in- 
creased. 

Finally,  political  stability  is  also  a  function  of  ex- 
ternal policies  and  international  relations.  If  national 
security  is  in  danger,  the  military  elites  may  be  called 
upon  to  save  the  country  and  the  usual  constitutional 
processes  may  be  suspended.  Pakistan's  foreign  rela- 
tions have  influenced  domestic  politics.  Pakistani-Indian 
relations  have  suffered  from  mutual  distrust  and  bitter- 
ness dating  back  to  the  days  of  partition  when  bloody 
riots  took  millions  of  lives  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
The  current  crisis  has  brought  Indian-Pakistani  rela- 
tions to  a  new  low.  There  is  talk  on  both  sides  of 
another  war,  although  so  far  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  resisted 
taking  any  direct  action,  such  as  the  recognition  of  the 
government  of  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  Nation)  that 
would  provoke  Pakistan  into  an  open  conflict.  The 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  are  beginning  to  exert  influence  on 
both  parties,  injecting  thus  external  influence  on  do- 
mestic politics.  The  Soviet  Union  is  supporting  India 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  siding  with 
Pakistan,  although  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has 
not  condemned  the  Bengali  separatist  movement.  The 
United  States  is  giving  aid  to  the  refugees  in  India,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  continued  sending  to  Pakistan 
military  weapons  that  were  contracted  for  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  ambiguous  policy  of  the 


United  States  is  much  criticized  in  India,  but  according 
to  the  State  Department  our  reluctance  to  condemn  the 
military  action  in  East  Pakistan  is  designed  to  preserve 
a  measure  of  influence  on  the  leadership  of  Pakistan 
that  would  be  used  to  preserve  peace  in  South  Asia. 

If  the  preceding  analysis  is  correct,  then  a  political 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan  and  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  Pakistan 
is  highly  unlikely.  A  shooting  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  may  be  prevented,  particularly  if  both 
countries  agree  to  accept  U.N.  observers  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  The  feeding  and  care  of  some  nine  million 
refugees,  however,  will  drain  the  meager  financial  re- 
sources of  India,  even  if  international  aid  continues. 
But  even  if  military  hostilities  do  not  break  out  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  delicate  balance  between  unity 
and  diversity  in  Pakistan  and  in  other  nations  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  may  be  impossible  to  maintain. 

Events  since  this  paper  was  delivered  and  before  the  Magazine's  press 
time  elicited  the  following  analysis  front  Dr.  Hapala. 

The  full-scale  war  between  India  and  West  Pakistan, 
which  began  December  3  and  ended  two  weeks  later 
with  the  surrender  of  the  West  Pakistani  army,  has  in- 
creased political  instability  and  international  rivalry  on 
the  subcontinent.  The  United  Nations  jailed  to  stop  the 
war,  because  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  deverse  interests 
in  the  conflict.  The  war  gave  birth  to  a  new  nation, 
Bangladesh,  of  75  million  people,  whose  physical 
survival  will  depend  upon  massive  economic  aid  from 
abroad.  The  political  independence  of  the  new  state  is 
heavily  mortgaged  to  Mrs.  Gandhi,  who  supported  the 
establishment  of  Bangladesh  as  a  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem.  Mrs.  Gandhi  may  be  faced,  however,  with  the 
difficulty  that  the  example  of  Bangladesh  will  encourage 
irredentist  movements  in  West  Bengal  and  elsewhere  in 
India.  The  return  of  Shiek  Mujib  to  Bangladesh,  after 
his  release  by  his  captors  in  West  Pakistan,  should 
speed  the  return  of  law  and  order  in  the  new  state. 
West  Pakistan  under  the  new  leadership  of  Mr.  Bhutto, 
who  replaced  the  discredited  military  regime  of  Yahya 
Khan,  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept  as  a  lasting  solution 
the  loss  of  East  Pakistan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  enmity  between  India  and  West  Pakistan  will  be 
more  difficult  to  heal  now  than  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  hostilities.  The  Soviet  Union  gained  many  friends 
as  a  faithful  ally  of  India,  while  the  United  States,  who 
has  for  many  years  lavished  praise  and  aid  upon  India 
as  a  showpiece  of  democracy  in  Asia,  has  lost  much 
respect  by  its  ambiguous  and  seemingly  pro-Pakistani 
policy.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  avoided 
the  risk  of  direct  involvement.  The  subcontinent,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  has  lost  ground  in  its  battle  for 
economic  development  and  political  stability. 
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The  Changin; 
Course  of  U.S -Japanese 
Relations -1971 


By  David  F.  Anthony 


1971  will  surely  stand  as  a  watershed  year  in  the 
history  of  American  relations  with  Asia.  President 
Nixon's  announcement  in  July  of  his  intention  to  visit 
Communist  China,  the  imposition  of  a  10%  import 
surcharge  aimed  primarily  at  Japan  in  August,  and  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  move  by  the  United  States 
to  keep  Nationalist  China  in  the  United  Nations  in  late 
October  together  constitute  a  dramatic  alteration  of  the 
international  environment. 

In  Japan,  the  first  two  events  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Nixon  Shocks":  the  first  because  it  was  a 
startling  change  in  American  policy  in  Asia  which  was 
sensationally  initiated  without  any  prior  consultation 
with  Japan,  our  supposed  partner  in  Asia;  and  the 
second  because  it  was  not  only  announced  with  little 
advance  warning,  but  because  the  Japanese  felt  the 
United  States  was  asking  Japan  to  bail  us  out  of  prob- 
lems which  were  largely  our  own  making  and  our  own 
responsibility.  Of  course,  there  was  also  the  not  in- 
significant cost  of  the  surcharge  to  the  Japanese 
economy.*  Finally,  it  seemed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Nations  vote,  the  Japanese  government  had 
paid  dearly  in  terms  of  international  and  domestic 
political  esteem  to  support  a  hopeless  American  ob- 
jective. 

The  President's  initiatives  and  the  Japanese  reactions 
to  them  seem  to  indicate  that  the  "honeymoon"  is 
over  in  Japanese-United  States  relations;  the  past  two 
decades  and  more  when  Japan  seemed  to  take  Wash- 
ington's good  will  for  granted  and  the  United  States 
assumed  that  Japan  would  always  follow  the  American 
lead  in  foreign  policy.  We  have  both  been  shaken  up, 
and  perhaps  that  is  a  good  thing.  For  it  can  mean  that 
our  relationship  will  become  more  realistic. 

The  President's  secrecy  about  the  approach  to  Peking 

*The  import  surcharge  was  repealed  after  this  paper  was  delivered.  That 
it  was  imposed  at  all  makes  an  understanding  of  Japan's  foreign  trade 
operations  important. 


was  probably  designed  to  avoid  rumor  and  debate 
inside  the  United  States  and  maximize  chances  for  a 
favorable  political  impact  on  the  home  front.  Aside 
from  that,  the  rationale  behind  the  move  was  to  make 
United  States'  diplomacy  more  realistic  and  effective. 
We  could  not  possibly  hope  to  lead  world  opinion  on 
Asia  so  long  as  we  clung  stubbornly  to  not  dealing 
with  the  de  facto  government  of  some  800  million 
Chinese.  The  move  was  in  no  way  calculated  purposely 
to  shock  or  embarrass  Japan.  But  it  did — and  it  did 
so  mightily. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  10%  surcharge  was  aimed 
at  Japan.  It  was  based  on  a  real  fear  and  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  American  business  over  the  overwhelming 
success  of  Japanese  products  in  American  and  world 
markets.  There  were  also  specific  and  genuine  griev- 
ances against  continued  protection  by  the  Japanese  of 
their  home  markets  and  their  own  industry,  and  the 
sale  of  Japanese  goods  for  high  prices  at  home  and  low 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  the  change  in  China 
policy  was  implemented  disturbed  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, the  American  move  towards  direct  relations  with 
Peking  actually  harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  many 
people  both  within  and  outside  the  government.  In  the 
long  run,  it  could  be  beneficial  to  United  States- 
Japanese  relations. 

The  Nixon  administration's  blow  at  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States,  however,  struck  at  a  much  more 
deep-seated  problem,  and  it  is  to  that  matter  that  we 
shall  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  time  has  come  and  indeed  is  long  overdue  for 
the  United  States  to  study  and  learn  from  Japanese 
economic  success.  We  cannot  treat  the  problem  nega- 
tively.  We   cannot  hide   behind   ever-increasing  tariff 
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walls  and  deceive  ourselves  that  we  are  protecting  the 
American  economy.  (There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  recent  surcharge  has  speeded  up  needed  changes  in 
the  Japanese  economy  which  will  make  it  even  more 
competitive  than  before.)  Strong  tariff  protection  can 
make  American  industry  less  competitive  on  the  world 
market,  lead  to  retaliatory  tariff  protection,  and  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation  around  the  world.  Ultimately,  such 
measures  could  destroy  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
international  financial  community  so  carefully  and 
brilliantly  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  High  tariffs  have  signficantly  contributed  to  inter- 
national disruption  and  the  collapse  of  international 
security  in  the  past,  and  may  do  so  again. 

Naturally,  the  road  to  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  existing  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
is  a  two  way  street.  They  must  make  some  adjustments 
(and  this  is  already  happening).  We  must  not  blame 
them  for  all  our  economic  troubles  nor  expect  them  to 
solve  our  problems  for  us. 

One  thing  we  must  do  is  examine  our  own  weak- 
nesses in  international  trade  and  try  to  correct  them 
so  that  we  can  become   more   effective   competitors. 


Perhaps  one  good  step  in  this  direction  is  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  Japanese  success  and  learn  from  them. 

The  principal  "secret"  of  Japanese  success  is  as  old 
as  Japanese  society  itself  and  as  obvious  as  Mount  Fuji, 
if  we  will  just  look  at  it.  The  Japanese  cooperate  in 
national  endeavors.  They  work  together.  In  the  domestic 
market,  Japanese  industry  is  highly  competitive.  In 
foreign  trade  the  Japanese  work  very  closely  together. 

Before  going  to  Japan  this  past  summer  of  1971,  I 
tried  to  establish  myself  as  a  Japanese  trade  consultant 
for  central  Virginia  industries.  (The  academic  has  to 
improvise  to  get  enough  money  to  finance  the  field 
work  he  needs  to  do.)  The  first  step  was  to  gather 
information  on  businesses  in  the  area  either  now 
trading  with  Japan  or  with  products  suitable  for  such 
trade.  The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  no  one  had 
the  information.  In  my  home  city  of  Lynchburg  no  one 
knew  who  was  dealing  with  Japan.  The  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  did  not  know.  The  Virginia  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  did  not  know.  The  State  Office  of 
Industrial  Development  had  some  information,  but  I 
soon  found  out  that  in  many  cases  I  already  knew 
more  than  they,  for  they  have  a  pitifully  small  staff 
and  less  than  adequate  cooperation.  No  Federal  Agency 
had  the  information  either.  This  was  true  despite  the 
fact  that  Lynchburg  industries  do  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  with  Japan,  as  I  later  found  out  on 
my  own. 

Business  in  our  country  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  individual  and  independent  spirit  in  foreign  as  well 
as  domestc  trade.  The  American  businessman  plays 
his  cards  close  to  his  chest  in  foreign  trade  and  tries 
to  have  as  few  people  as  possible  know  what  he  is 
doing,  or  what  he  knows  of  a  foreign  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Japanese  share  information.  They  know 
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a  lot  about  business  in  Virginia  and  just  what  it  is 
doing  or  can  do  in  the  foreign  market.  Within  the  past 
twelve  months  between  1 00  and  1 50  Japanese  business- 
men and  engineers  have  been  in  Lynchburg  alone. 
Some  of  them  were  buying  and  selling.  Others  were 
simply  gathering  information. 

This  past  summer  I  discovered  what  happens  to 
that  information  by  talking  with  a  deputy  director  of 
the  Federation  of  Economic  Organizations  (Keidanren) 
in  Tokyo.  Information  from  overseas  business  repre- 
sentatives is  forwarded  through  their  parent  companies 
to  the  Japanese  Export  Trade  Organization  (JETRO), 
which  collects,  collates,  and  serves  as  a  central  source 
of  reporting  on  product  and  market  information.  The 
heart  of  JETRO  is  a  computerized  data  bank.  A 
properly  authorized  office  in  Japan  can  request  a  print- 
out, and  quickly  get  the  information  I  could  not  find 
anywhere  in  Virginia  or  in  Washington.  Needless  to 
say,  we  do  not  have  a  comparable  service  for  our 
overseas  markets,  though  with  relatively  small  staffs 
our  commercial  attaches  overseas  do  their  best. 

We  need  to  improve  our  business  intelligence — and 
this  applies  not  only  to  products  and  technology  but 
also  to  market  characteristics.  The  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
can business  about  the  Japanese  market  is  appalling — 
as  I  heard  it  reported  both  by  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Tokyo  and  the  Commercial  Attache's 
office. 

Better  information  services  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
Japanese  success.  As  Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  of  the 
United  States  "the  business  of  Japan  is  business,"  and 
close  organization  and  coordination  throughout  both 
the  government  and  the  private  sectors  is  another  of 
their  "secrets."  The  other  major  trading  nations  of  the 
world  generally  have  a  higher  degree  of  coordination 
between  government  and  commerce  than  the  United 
States,  but  none  can  rival  Japan. 


The  coordination  is  linked  with  centralized  planning. 
Looking  back  on  a  decade  of  careful  manipulation  of 
industry,  the  economic  survey  sponsored  by  the  Mini- 
stry of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  in 
1966  divided  Japan's  exports  into  five  main  groups. 

1 — Maximum  export  growth  goods  in  which 
world  trade  had  more  than  trebled  since  1955. 

2 — Large  growth  goods  which  had  grown  in  inter- 
national trade  volume  2XA  times. 

3 — Medium  growth  goods  which  had  doubled  in 
volume. 

4 — Below  average  growth  goods  which  had  grown 
about  75  %  in  volume. 

5 — Stagnant  items. 

In  1955  the  last  two  categories  had  accounted  for 
an  alarming  64%  of  Japan's  exports.  Starting  in  1955 
the  government  encouraged  a  shift  to  the  more  rapidly 
growing  categories,  and  began  to  increase  the  volume 
of  their  exports  in  these  areas  at  an  amazing  39%  per 
year.  Simultaneously,  they  increased  their  investments 
in  the  maximum  categories  at  a  rate  of  36%  per  year. 
By  deliberately  shifting  her  investments,  Japan  was 
able  to  increase  her  total  exports  by  320%  between 
1955  and  1965  as  against  a  total  140%  increase  in 
world  manufactured  exports. 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
keep  up  to  date  on  growth  exports  and  are  now  linking 
them  more  closely  to  needs  for  expansion  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  in  order  to  strengthen  both  the  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  for  Japanese  business.  It  may 
not  be  well  known  to  everyone  that  90%  of  Japan's 
output  is  domestically  consumed  now.  The  strength  in 
exports  is  linked  to  an  increasingly  strong  domestic 
economy  with  purchasing  power  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  a  large  volume  of  color  TV's  and  other 
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expensive  appliances  as  well  as  Toyota  automobiles  at 
$3000  which  sell  in  the  United  States  for  about  $2200. 

The  way  this  all  works  can  probably  be  best  ex- 
plained by  resorting  to  the  aid  of  a  chart  (page  40). 

Top  level  policy  decisions  are  naturally  discussed 
and  approved  by  the  Prime  Minister's  Office.  The  top 
level  planning  and  coordinating  body  within  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  is  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry.  No  major  decision  is  made  without  the 
approval  of  MITI,  and  they  usually  provide  the 
drafts  of  any  legislation  that  is  needed  to  implement 
policy  in  Parliament.  These  drafts  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  appropriate  committees  in  the  Parliament,  and 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Japanese  Parliament  is 
not  made  up  primarily  of  lawyers — but  rather  it  is 
made  up  of  businessmen  who  have  been  officers  of 
major  corporations  and  who  are  pursuing  a  second 
career  as  legislators.  It  has  at  least  been  so  during  the 
long  tenure  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  of  Prime 
Minister  Sato  and  his  predecessors  since  the  closing 
years  of  the  Occupation.  Consequently,  there  is  con- 
siderable rapport  between  the  MITI,  the  committees 
handling  economic  affairs  in  the  Parliament,  and  the 
business  community  of  the  private  sector. 

Feeding  the  governmental  offices  in  the  areas  of 
economic  coordination  and  research  is  the  major  co- 
ordinating body  of  the  private  sector,  the  Federation 
of  Economic  Organizations  (Keidanren).  The  Keidan- 
ren  occupies  a  large  and  impressive  building  in  down- 
town Tokyo  which  houses  a  permanent  staff  and 
contains  conference  rooms  for  the  many  advisory 
committees  made  up  of  top  level  industrial  and  financial 
executives  who  constantly  serve  the  organization.  When 
a  government  mission  from  a  foreign  country  is  visiting 
in  Tokyo,  it  is  likely  you  can  find  it  at  the  Keidanren 
headquarters  building  when  it  is  in  working  session, 
for  the  Keidanren  is  in  reality  a  quasi-governmental 
body  which  actually  negotiates  with  official  representa- 
tives from  foreign  governments.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Keidanren  resides  in  the  center  of  economic  plan- 
ning and  programming — coordinating  actions  between 
government  and  business. 

The  Keidanren  is  serviced  by  other  research  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment (Keizai  Doyukai),  which  undertakes  long-range 
research  projects.  It  is  also  serviced  or  supplemented 
by  special  consultative  groups  of  high-level  manage- 
ment such  as  the  Council  on  Industrial  Policy  (Sangyo 
Mondai  Kenkyukai) . 

All  sectors  are  served  by  the  information  center  of 
the  Japan  Export  Trade  Organization  (JETRO),  which 
maintains  the  central  data  bank  and  computer  facility. 
JETRO    also    has    some    staff    members    overseas    to 


supplement  the  regular  reporting  they  get  from  the 
individual  arms  of  Japanese  overseas  business  enter- 
prises. 

Standing  behind  the  action  elements  are  the  Bank  of 
Japan  and  its  affiliates  and  the  individual  banks  of  the 
major  conglomerates  such  as  Mitsui,  Sumitomo, 
Mitsubishi,  Fuji,  Daiichi,  and  a  few  others.  The  banks 
play  an  exceptionally  important  role  in  foreign  trade 
and  in  the  control  of  industry.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  is  that  Japanese  business  operates  much  more 
on  credit  than  American  business.  The  average  paid 
up  capital  of  a  Japanese  business  is  20  to  35% — a 
percentage  that  looks  suspiciously  close  to  bankruptcy 
by  American  standards.  The  banking  network  is  a 
superb  line  of  communication  and  control  for  the  gov- 
ernment with  this  high  percentage  of  indebtedness. 
Aside  from  the  lines  of  control  and  coordination 
implicit  in  the  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  and  the  Keidanren  on  managerial 
decisions  the  banks  provide  another  center  for  control 
of  a  most  effective  nature. 

Below  the  level  of  the  central  banks  of  the  various 
conglomerates  are  the  individual  industries.  For  the 
most  part,  their  overseas  marketing  is  handled  by  the 
great  trading  companies,  which  handle  most  of  the 
actual  day-to-day  work  involving  imports  and  exports. 
These  trading  houses  have  the  advantage  of  large  staffs 
overseas  who  gain  familiarity  with  the  markets  of 
countries  all  around  the  world  and  are  able  to  keep 
their  home-country  customers  informed  of  how  to  fit 
production  to  overseas  demand.  They  handle  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  business,  and  serve  as  agents 
for  foreign  customers  on  the  Japanese  market  as  well 
as  being  representatives  of  Japanese  producers  overseas. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  principal  trading 
company  remarked  rather  sadly  to  an  American,  "It 
would  be  so  much  more  convenient  if  your  country 
had  trading  houses  too,  so  that  we  could  ask  them  for 
a  list  of  what  things  they  want  to  import."  As  it  is,  they 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  legwork.  The  communications 
headquarters  of  these  concerns  in  Tokyo  are  working 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  handle  an  average  of 
9,000  to  10,000  telegrams  daily. 

What  I  have  just  outlined  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  export  organization  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  it  is  not  too  surprising  that  Japan,  using  such 
organizational  methods,  has  been  able  to  rise  from  the 
ashes  of  World  War  II  to  become  the  third  most  pro- 
ductive nation  in  the  world.  There  is,  however,  one 
more  extremely  important  factor  to  be  mentioned.  This 
is  the  nature  of  labor-management  relations  in  Japan. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  relationship  between  the  vast 
majority  of  Japan's  labor  force  and  their  employers  is 
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a  highly  interdependent  and  almost  feudal  one.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  labor  federations  in  Japan  of 
considerable  political  importance,  the  vast  majority  of 
union  organizations  are  still  company  unions — organ- 
ized by  industry  and  not  by  trade.  They  are  hard  to 
break  down  because  the  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  company  is  one  of  mutual  obligations. 
Most  employment  in  Japan  is  still  considered  as  life- 
time employment,  and  workers  are  not  laid  off  casually. 
If  a  business  faces  a  recession,  it  may  be  that  wages 
will  be  reduced  (this  has  been  a  very  rare  thing  in 
recent  years),  but  the  workers  are  rarely  laid  off. 
Furthermore,  the  average  Japanese  employer  provides 
fringe  benefits  such  as  housing,  medical  care,  vacation 
resorts  paid  for  by  the  company,  annual  bonuses  based 
on  profitability  of  the  business,  and  some  other  benefits 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  business  which  some- 
times amount  to  85%  above  the  regular  wages  of  the 
employee.  It  has  also  been  true  over  the  past  ten  years 
that  Japanese  wages  have  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  about 
1 5  %  per  annum. 

The  United  States  cannot  hope,  nor  should  it  attempt, 
to  duplicate  the  structural  characteristics  of  Japanese 
governmental,  banking,  manufacturing,  and  marketing. 
However,  there  are  some  constructive  responses  that 
are  definitely  called  for. 

1.    Better  informational  services  on  overseas  market- 
ing. 

The  comparison  of  the  Japanese  in  this  field 
with  ourselves  calls  to  mind  an  image  of  a  group 
of  good,  tough  farm  boys  attempting  to  play  the 
Washington  Redskins  in  football.  No  matter  how 
tough  they  are,  they  are  bound  to  be  beaten, 
because  they  do  not  have  plans  and  they  cannot 
coordinate  the  actions  of  the  eleven  members  of 
their  team.  Within  the  prviate  sector,  I  believe 
we  need  vigorous  efforts  by  such  bodies  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  On  the 
governmental  level  we  need  to  give  more  muscle 
and  more  skilled  personnel  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  those  who  perform  the  com- 
mercial information  services  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

To  supply  the  necessary  input  we  need  to  train 
a  great  many  more  Americans  in  the  necessary 
foreign  languages,  and  set  up  the  organizations 
that  will  employ  them,  so  that  their  skills  will 
not  be  wasted. 

There  must  be  a  pooling  of  information  by 
American  businesses  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  members  of  the  banking  community  which 
are  active  overseas. 


2.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  fair  trade 
practices  negotiating  body  between  our  own 
government  and  the  Japanese  to  negotiate  griev- 
ances and  improve  understanding. 

There  are  legitimate  complaints,  and  many  of 
them,  on  the  part  of  American  industries — and 
some  counter  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese.  A  permanent  negotiating  body  could 
greatly  assist  in  minimizing  such  disputes,  and 
perhaps  ameliorate  many  of  them  before  they 
become  major  international  issues.  One  category 
of  Japanese  trader  such  a  committee  might  deal 
with  is  the  type  I  would  call  a  "maverick,"  who 
operated  largely  outside  the  framework  I  have 
discussed  in  the  area  of  low-cost  souvenir  items 
and  light  manufactured  goods. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  joint  com- 
mittee of  organized  labor  and  management  for 
international  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible,  and  that  it 
has  already  happened  that  we  have  priced  our- 
selves  out   of  the   market   overseas   in   various 
commodities.  This  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be 
fully  understood  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management,  and  a  cooperative  approach  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 
The  above  three  lines  of  reorganization  obviously 
are  not  going  to  bring  about  a  miraculous  change  in  our 
capabilities  in  foreign  trade  or  an  overnight  solution  of 
our  problems  with  the  Japanese.  However,  they  might 
help  to  move  us  in  the  right  direction.  We  do  have  to 
get  out  of  this  mess  by  positive  action  on  our  own 
part,  not  only  for  our  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit 
of   the   international    community.    Japan,    the    United 
States,  and  Western  Europe  are  not  only  the  great  pro- 
ducers of  the  world.  We  are  each  others'  best  markets. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  annual  $10  billion  volume 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  major  objectives  of  foreign  policy  are  to  provide 
for  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Both 
of  these  objectives  are  closely  tied  to  the  safety  and 
the  prosperity  of  Japan.  America's  chief  strategic  in- 
terest in  Asia  is  Japan's  security.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
that  objective,  American  policy  in  that  part  of  the 
world  will  be  based  on  sand.  The  current  developments 
in  respect  to  Mainland  China  are  spectacular,  but  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  breadth  of  our  community 
of  interest  with  the  People's  Republic  is  presently 
nowhere  near  as  great  as  the  breadth  of  our  community 
of  interest  with  the  people  of  Japan.  That  relationship 
must  be  pursued  with  vigor  and  with  realism  if  the 
fabric  of  international  security  is  not  to  be  torn 
asunder. 
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She  Heads 

Big  Sisters  International 

Mildred  Moon  Montague,  '40,  president  of  Big 
Sisters  International,  believes  that  girls  need  the 
help  and  understanding  of  a  mature  woman  just 
as  boys,  through  the  established  Big  Brothers  of 
America,  need  the  guidance  of  a  man.  She  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Chattanooga  Big 
Brothers  after  serving  on  their  building  fund 
campaign,  was  elected  last  June  to  the  national 
board  of  Big  Brothers  of  America,  helped  to 
found  Big  Sisters  International,  was  elected  its 
first  vice-president,  and  became  the  second  presi- 
dent of  Big  Sisters  International  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  the  president.  Big  Sisters  International 
has  so  far  thirteen  affiliates  across  the  country. 
In  Chattanooga,  Big  Sisters  International  is 
merged  with  the  brother  organization  as  a  United 
Fund  agency. 

A  major  in  sociology  and  economics  at  Sweet 
Briar  gave  Mildred  Montague  a  strong  impetus 
toward  work  in  the  community.  After  her  marri- 
age to  William  Lasley  Montague,  a  stockbroker, 
in  1940,  she  became  active  in  every  sort  of 
volunteer  work  offered  by  Chattanooga,  by 
Lookout  Mountain,  where  she  lives,  and  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  has  been  an  Alumnae 
Representative  for  Sweet  Briar.  She  has  served  as 
regional  vice  president,  crusade  chairman,  and 
secretary  for  the  Tennessee  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  A  past  president  of  the 
Women  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  she  is 
a  trustee  of  the  church's  Bachman  Home  for 
children,  in  Cleveland.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board  and  the  Look- 
out Mountain  Garden  Club.  She  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League  of  Chattanooga,  the 
Children's  Home,  and  the  Chattanooga  Symphony 
Guild;  she  was  building  campaign  chairman  for 
the  Little  Theatre  of  Chattanooga.  Her  gentle, 
blonde  good  looks  combine  with  a  gentle 
Southern  manner  to  mask  the  strengths  and 
capabilities  that  made  such  achievements  pos- 
sible— much  of  this  activity  went  on  while  three 
sons  grew  up  at  home,  and  now  there  are  two 
grandchildren  to  visit. 

Big  Sisters  are  volunteer  women  screened  by  a 
professional  staff  and  trained  before  being  as- 
signed a  Little  Sister.  These  girls,  from  six  to 
sixteen,  gain  from  their  Big  Sisters  the  affection 
and  guidance  they  lack  in  their  home  circum- 
stances. It  is  Mildred  Montague's  hope,  and  her 
aim  in  her  new  position,  that  many  more  affiliates 
of  Big  Sisters  International  will  be  formed,  in- 
dependently or  in  conjunction  with  Big  Brothers 
of  America  groups. 
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First  Novel  Tells 

of  Virginian  in  New  York 

The  Second  Crow  Tree  by  Mary  Cary  Ambler, 
'67,  slated  for  1972  publication  by  Waterman 
and  World,  is  about  a  Richmond  girl  who  marries, 
goes  to  New  York,  and  gets  a  divorce.  "That,  of 
course,  is  only  the  plot,"  Mary  Cary  Ambler  says 
of  her  first  novel. 

"What  actually  happens  is  that  the  central 
character  learns  inner  control  and  becomes  self- 
directed,  through  personal  tragedy.  The  Second 
Crow  Tree  is  not  a  woman's  novel,  but  it  deals 
with  a  woman's  maturation  because  I'm  a 
woman." 

In  the  book,  Margaret  Lyons  is  an  expert 
horsewoman  who  has  made  equitation  her  career. 
Her  husband  uses  a  jumping  accident,  which 
causes  her  to  lose  her  vocation  and  her  identity, 
for  an  excuse  to  divorce  her.  As  Margaret  forges 
a  new  career  in  dancing  she  also  makes  a  new 


Mildred  Moon  Montague,  Mary  Cary  Ambler, 
and  Josephine  Rucker  Powell,  shown  here  with  her 
husband,  Associate  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr. 


life.  Whereas  formerly  she  fulfilled  elaborate  roles 
imposed  upon  her  by  society,  she  learns  to  think 
and  do  what  is  real  for  herself.  "At  the  end  of 
the  book  she  has  come  back  to  what  she  was 
before,  but  what  she  lives  comes  from  inside  her 
now,"  say  Mary  Cary.  "Now  she  can  see  value 
in  some  of  the  roles  and  can  accept  them  for 
herself.  I  think  that  she  will  marry  again,  and 
that  this  time  it  will  be  a  real  marriage." 

Mary  Cary  Ambler  knows  the  settings  she  has 
chosen  for  her  novel  from  her  own  experience. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  a  surgeon  with  a 
New  York  practice,  her  mother  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  family  was  from  originally.  Mary 
Cary  was  at  that  time  enrolled  at  Sweet  Briar,  so 
that  she  learned  about  Richmond  and  its  tradi- 
tions from  vacations  and  from  a  younger  brother 
and  sister,  who  were  in  school  there,  as  well  as 
from  earlier  childhood  visits.  At  Sweet  Briar  she 
majored  in  English  and  Drama,  studied  creative 
writing  under  Philip  Legler,  wrote  for  the  Sweet 
Briar  News,  and  edited  the  Brambler.  After 
graduation  from  Sweet  Briar,  she  earned  the 
master's  degree  in  non-fiction  writing  at  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Arts. 

Her  job  writing  academic  books  on  architecture 
and  urban  planning  for  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  elimi- 
nated in  economic  cutbacks  of  1971.  That  spring, 
on  unemployment  compensation,  Mary  Cary 
wrote  her  first  novel. 

A  publisher's  advance  some  four  times  greater 
than  that  usual  for  first  novels  enabled  her  to 
work  on  two  non-fiction  projects  this  fall  and 
winter.  One,  A  Tourway  Guide  to  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  utilizes  material  from  her  former 
job.  Another  is  a  collection  of  prison  letters  and 
journals   through   history,   from   Socrates   to  the 


Berrigan  brothers.  In  the  works,  too,  is  a  fic- 
tionalized biography  of  Nicholas  Roerich,  the 
Russian  painter,  humanist,  and  pacifist  who  was 
also  a  political  charlatan  and  fraud. 

"It  is  so  scary  living  in  New  York  that  many 
give  up  or  seek  the  secure  road  of  protective  ap- 
pearances," Mary  Cary  Ambler  observes.  "But 
the  only  real  protection  is  facing  what  you  are 
afraid  of  within  yourself  and  finding  sometimes 
that  what  you  fear  isn't  there  at  all.  The  Second 
Crow  Tree  is  a  book  about  fear  and  a  woman 
who  must  get  beyond  fear." 


Supreme  Court  Appointment 
Brings  Few  Changes 

Josephine  Rucker  Powell,  '33,  does  not  antici- 
pate great  change  in  her  life  since  her  husband's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  of  pace  came,  she  told  re- 
porters following  his  nomination,  when  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  was  president  of  the  1 20,000-member 
American  Bar  Association  several  year  ago.  At 
that  time  she  found  herself  giving  up  many  of  her 
own  outside  interests  in  order  to  travel  with  her 
husband  and  help  with  the  entertaining  that  his 
position  entailed.  "I've  been  busy  keeping  things 
going  for  Lewis,"  she  said. 

She  expects  to  continue  doing  just  that,  prob- 
ably dividing  her  time  between  an  apartment  in 
Washington  and  her  handsome  Georgian  house 
in  Richmond,  which  the  Powells  will  still  call 
home.  Like  her  husband  a  native  Richmonder, 
Josephine  Powell  worked  for  her  father,  a  promi- 
nent Richmond  obstetrician,  before  marriage  to 
the  son  of  friends  of  her  family.  Her  mother. 
Mrs.  Marvin  Pierce  Rucker,  lives  with  the 
Powells. 

A  trim  tennis-enthusiast  with  a  graciously 
direct  manner,  Josephine  Powell  has  described 
herself  as  "more  of  a  vice-president  than  anything 
else."  She  is  this  year  vice-president  of  the  Three 
Chopt  Garden  Club.  She  has  held  that  office  for 
the  Poe  Foundation,  the  Junior  League  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities.  She  has  been  active  with 
Children's  Theatre,  and  works  this  year  with  the 
Virginia  Museum  Council's  Loan-Own  Art 
Services. 

The  Powell's  second  daughter.  Penny,  was 
graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  in  1962.  Married  to 
Basil  T.  Carmody  and  the  mother  of  two,  she 
lives  in  Brussels.  Two  other  daughters  live  in  New 
York  and  California.  Lewis  Franklin  Powell  III  is 
a  sophomore  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
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Sweet  Briar  Memorial  Gifts 


January,  1971 -December,  1971 


LIBRARY 

In  Memory  of: 

Mr.  Charles  Newland 

Given  by: 

Miss  Dorothy  Jester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 

Anne  Gary  Panned  Taylor  '10 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee 
Mr.  Peter  Penzoldt 

Nancy  Corson  Gibbes  '60 

Keating  Griffiss  '60 

Janet  Maynard  Henderson  '60 

Norma  Jean  Patteson  Mills  '60 
Mr.  Carl  Bricken 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
General  G.  L.  McCormick 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Dr.  Kenneth  Graves 

Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Hagan,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  S.  Zinsser 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Shapira 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Robins  Rich  Adams  '27 

Mary  Rich  Robertson  '24 
Barbara  Fish  Schiebel  '38 

Margaret  Royall  Davis  '40 
Dr.  Kyle  Mundy 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31 
Allen  Bagby  MacNeil 
Mr.  William  Newby  Pierce 
Sally  Clay  Daniel  '52 

Laura  T.  Buckham 

Maylen  Newby  Pierce  '22 

Mary  Bailey  Izard  '52 

MISCELLANEOUS  MEMORIAL 
GIFT  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 
William  Baldock 

Given  by: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Watts 

Mrs.  S.  Cabell  Burks 

Covington  Woman's  Club 

Mr.  A.  Frankland  Brandt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Noriega 

Buena  Vista  Junior  Woman's  Club 

Lexington  Junior  Woman's  Club 
Dr.  Lawrence  Nelson 

Miss  Barbara  Blair 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee 

Harriett  Y.  Cooper  '56 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Vogelbach 

Mr.  Andrew  C.  Haigh 
Miss  Ruth  Howland 

Anne  Schulte  Nolt  '15 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee 
Mr.  Carl  Bricken 

Miss  Dorothy  Jester 

THE  WALKER  FAMILY 

MEMORIAL  FUND 

In  memory  of  the  Walker  Family 
Given  by: 

Dr.  Miriam  F.  Bennett 
Florence  Freeman  Fowler  '19 


Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders  '19 
Martha  von  Briesen  '31 
Carolyn  Martindale  Blouin  '30 
Miss  Dorothy  Jester 
Miss  Lysbeth  Muncy 
Dr.  Carol  M.  Rice 
Miss  Mabel  M.  Chipley 
Elizabeth  Mathews  Wallace  '27 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Newland 
Miss  Jeanette  Boone  '27 
Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Lill 
Mary  Louise  Price  Beckmann  '26 
Helen  McMahon  '23 
Jane  Cunningham  '26 
Blair  Graves  Smith  '48 
Mildred  Stone  Green  '30 
Betty  Hamilton  Hunt  '35 
Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Barbara  Munter  Purdue  '32 
Claudine  Hutter  '10 
Isabel  Webb  Luff  '20 
Claudine  Griffin  Holcomb  'S 
Eugenia  Griffin  Burnett  '10 
Frances  W.  Pennypacker  '17 
Mary  G.  Pennypacker  '16 
Anne  Schutte  Nolt  '15 
Geraldine  Mallory  '33 
Miss  Florence  S.  Hague 
Mrs.  Leonx  Howe 
Mary  Parker  '11 
Audrey  Betts  '45 
Feme  Kash 

Frederica  Bernhard  '24 
Louise  Bennett  Lord  '16 
A  lice  Dabney  Parker  '32 
Eleanor  Miller  Patterson  '25 
Mrs.  Willmer  A .  Blackwell 
Mary  McDiarmid  Serodino  '29 
Nancy  Worthington  '31 
Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle  '35 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park  '37 
Anne  Noyes  Awtry  '43 
Blandina  Jones  Skilton  '35 
Louisa  Hubbard  Smith  'S 
Kathleen  Ward  Allen  '40 
Robins  Rich  Adams  '27 
Suzanne  Gay  Linville  '32 
Frances  Murrell  Rickards  '10 
Polly  Dew  '26 
S.B.C.  Club  of  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

JESSIE  FRASER  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 

Eleanor  Henderson  Edwards  '30 

Given  by: 

Adelaide  Henderson  Cabiness  '29 

CLASS  OF  1916  MEMORIAL  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 

Felicia  Patton  '16 
Given  by: 
Rebecca  Patton  '14 
Mary  Pennypacker  Davis  '16 


ART  DEPARTMENT 

In  Memory  of: 

Dr.  William  M.  Muncy 

Given  by: 

Miss  Dorothy  Jester 
Dr.  William  M.  Muncy 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31 
Dr.  Kyle  Mundy 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

CHAPLAIN'S  DISCRETIONARY 
FUND 

In  memory  of: 

Rev.  Richard  Lee 

Given  by: 

Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey  '47 

GREENHOUSE  ACCOUNT 

In  Memory  of: 

Mr.  Bowman  Knuckles 

Given  by: 

Dr.  Miriam  Bennett 

ROANOKE  ENDOWED 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 

Elizabeth  Broun  Trout  '35 

Given  by: 

Mary  Saul  Hunt  '35 

WAILES  COLLEGE  CENTER 

In  Memory  of: 
Mr.  John  Zinsser 

Given  by: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Shapira 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 
Miss  Ruby  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 
Mr.  Allan  A.  Sherloch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 
Mr.  G.  L.  McCormick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 
Mr.  James  A.  Baur 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims 

JEAN  BOLEY  ENDOWED  FUND 
In  Memory  of: 

Jean  Boley 
Given  by: 
Mary  Noll  Funk  '62 

CLASS  OF  1956  ENDOWED 
SCHOLARSHIP 

In  Memory  of: 

Louise  Alexander  Watson  Steele  '56 
Given  by: 
Mr.  John  I.  Watson 
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ALUMNAE  FACULTY  SALARIES 

In  Memory  of: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  R.  Hershberger 

Given  by: 

Katherine  Williams  McCollum  '34 
Miss  Miriam  H.  Weaver 

Janice  Fitzgerald  Wellons  '43 

SPECIAL  MUSIC  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 

Mr.  Carl  Bricken 
Given  by: 

Miss  Lysbeth  Muncy 
Miss  Katherine  Macdonald 
Miss  Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

Miss  Miriam  Weaver 

Caroline  Miller  Ewing  '53 

CHAPEL  FUND 

In  Memory  of: 

Mr.  Whitley  P.  McCoy 

Given  by: 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 

General  G.  L.  McCormick 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Mr.  Theodore  Mandeville 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Allen  Bagby  MacNeil 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Dr.  Connie  Guion 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Dr.  Connie  Guion 

Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Mrs.  Royston  lester,  III 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Mr.  H.  Foster  Robertson 

Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Elizabeth  Dally  Gracey 

Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Ruby  and  Ted  Walker 

Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Mrs.  Claire  Kinder 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 
Claudine  Griffin  Holcomb  'S 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  '10 


LAWRENCE  G.  NELSON  PRIZE  FOR 

EXCELLENCE  IN  ENGLISH 

In  Memory  of: 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Nelson 

Given  by: 

Alice  Dabney  Parker  '32 

Mr.  John  C.  Parker 

Mary  Durham  Tyler  '59 

Elizabeth  Parker  McColl  '63 

Mary  Gochnauer  Dalton  '29 

Susan  Hobson  McCord  '52 

Ann  Barrett  Holmes  Bryan  '49 

Elynor  Neblett  Stephens  '57 

Margaret  Chisholm  '51 

Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  '47 

Nanette  McBurney  Crowdus  '57 

Charlotte  Taylor  Miller  '55 

Elizabeth  Smith  Abse  '56 

Josephine  Sibold  '52 

Alice  Parker  Rutledge  '59 

Elizabeth  Hutchins  '61 

Mr.  Trygue  R.  Sharsten 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Lindley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Coleman  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A  lex  Teass 

Patricia  Russell  '60 

Eleanor  Thomson  Thomas  '66 

Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Nelson 

CONNIE  GUION  SCHOLARSHIP 
In  Memory  of: 
Dr.  Connie  Guion 

Given  by: 

Eugenia  Griffin  Burnett  '10 

Ellen  Newell  Bryan  '26 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Burks 

Miss  Miriam  Bennett 

Miss  Lysbeth  Muncy 

Mr.  C.  Raine  Pettyjohn 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Burke,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro  '39 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

Eugenia  Buffington  Walcott  '13 

Dr.  Ellen  McDevitt 

Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Flynn 

Frances  Gregg  Petersmeyer  '43 

Nancy  Wood  '63 

Miss  Jeanette  Boone  '27 


ALLEN  BAGBY  MacNEIL 

SCHOLARSHIP 

In  Memory  of: 

Allen  Bagby  MacNeil 
Given  by: 

S.B.C.  Club  of  Southern  Calif. 
Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Lill 
Elizabeth  Brown  Serman  MacRae  '41 
Mary  Scully  Olney  '41 
Barbara  Holman  Whitcomb  '41 
Margaret  Anderson  Dortch  '41 
Frances  Baldwin  Whitaker  '41 
Lillian  Breedlove  White  '41 
Margaret  Craighill  Price  '41 
Shirley  Devine  Clemens  '41 
Charlotte  Davenport  Tuttle  '41 
Patricia  Dowling  W ellsheim  '41 
Betty  McNarney  Williams  '41 
Anne  Dewey  Guerin  '41 
Helen  Gwinn  Wallace  '41 
Sarah  Esler  Walters  '41 
Suzanne  Lockley  Glad  '51 
Virginia  Timmons  Ludwick  '53 

BOOKSHOP  SCHOLARSHIP 
In  Memory  of: 
Miss  Ruby  Walker 

Given  by: 

Miss  Lysbeth  Muncy 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Lee 

ARTHUR  S.  BATES  MEMORIAL 
FUND 

Given  by: 

Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bates 

ETHEL  RAMAGE  MEMORIAL  FUND 
Given  by: 
Jessie  Coburn  LaukhufJ  '33 

MARY  VIRGINIA  CAMP  SMITH 
ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIP 
In  Memory  of: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  lohn  M.  Camp 

Given  by: 

Mary  Virginia  Camp  Smith  '36 


The  Alumnae  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 


In  Memory  of: 

Mr.  Carl  Bricken 
Given  by: 
Dr.  Miriam  Bennett 

Clare  Erck  Fletcher  '15 
Anne  Schutte  Nolt  '15 

Miss  Ruth  B.  Howland 
Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

Mr.  Oscar  Burnett 

Helen  Nicholson  Tate  '38 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett  '35 
Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34 

Ruth  Lloyd  '11 

Rachel  Lloyd  Hol/on  '17 
Martha  Hollon  Glesser  '45 
Mary  Holton  Effler  '46 

Allen  Bagby  MacNeill  '40 
Nancy  Haskins  Elliot  '40 
Jane  Goolrick  Murrell  '40 


January  1971 -December  1971 

Virginia  W.  Little  '22 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Brackin 

lane  Tyler  Griffith  '17 

Ann  Crowell  Lemmon  '60 

Mr.  Stanley  E.  Bennett 
Dr.  Miriam  F.  Bennett 

Dr.  William  Muncy 
Dr.  Miriam  F.  Bennett 

Mary  Louise  Wagner  Forrester  '48 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  T.  Basha 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Stan  P.  McClellan 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Metcalf 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  John  Steinke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Graff 
Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Knowlton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  S.  Linebaugh 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Wear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hawkins 

and  Family 
Col.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Louisell,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coffelt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Phillips 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Holcomb 

Maj.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Cowles 

Helen  Elliott  Sockwell  '48 

Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Hill 

Mr.  G.  D.  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Forrester 

General  Eugene  Forrester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  E.  Wagner 
Elizabeth  Broun  Trout  '35 

Jacquelxn  Strickland  Dwelle  '35 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34 
Mrs.  lohn  G.  Tomlin 

Ann  Morrison  Reams  '42 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34 
Elizabeth  Klinedinst  McGavran  '35 

Dr.  Charles  W.  McGavran 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Margaret  Tomlin  Graves  '41 


63rd 

Sweet  Briar 
College 

Commencement 

May  21  through  23, 1972 


Reunion  Classes 

1912  (60th)    These  three 
inn  /rr-.t_\    classes  will  be 
1917  (55th)   guestsof 

1922  (50th)   the  College 


Tentative  Schedule 

Sunday,  May  21 

10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Registration 

10:30  a.m. 

Commencement  (in  Quadrangle,  weather  permitting) 

6  p.m. 

Class  picnics  and  election  of  officers 

Monday,  May  22 

10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Registration 

11  a.m. 

Program  on  Sweet  Briar  Today 

1  p.m. 

Luncheon,  with  recognition  of  Reunion  Classes 

3:30  to  5  p.m. 

Faculty  Open  Houses 

6  p.m. 

Cocktail  party  on  Dew  Terrace 

7  p.m. 

Dinner 

8  p.m. 

Opening  session  of  Alumnae  College 

Tuesday,  May  23 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon 

Alumnae  College 

12:30  p.m. 

President  Whiteman's  luncheon  in  Boxwood  Gardens 
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Such  projects  as  the 
tutoring  program  of  Challenge 
went  on  during  the  winter 
term  as  usual. 


winter  term  is: 


•  taking  a  course  outside  your  field,  concentrating 
all  your  efforts  on  that  one  course,  immersing 
yourself  in  it  totally  in  a  way  impossible  during  the 
other  terms,  and  correlating  that  course  to  your 
own  field. 

•  an  independent  project  on  or  off  the  campus 
writing  a  paper  or  producing  a  play,  living  with  those 
of  another  culture. 

•  working  outside  the  academic  world  to  apply  aca- 
demic learning  to  the  world  you'll  work  in  later 
on,  trying  out  a  job  to  see  if  that's  where  you  want 
to  be  later  on,  seeing  before  graduation  the  relevance 
of  knowledge  the  digging  for  which  seemed  irrele- 
vant before. 

•  traveling  to  foreign  cities  for  an  intensive  experience 
that  seems  the  more  vivid  because  it  is  short-lived. 

•  the  excitement  of  sharing  it  all  afterwards. 

It  was  this  last  facet  of  winter  term  that  struck  the 
visitor  and  the  long-time  faculty  member  alike  when 
Sweet  Briar's  first  winter  term  ended  and  students  who 
had  been  away  returned  to  campus.  One  student,  who 
made  a  survey  of  social  characteristics  of  persons 
engaged  in  Yoga  in  Florida,  set  up  classes  in  Yoga  at 
the  end  of  her  hall.  Although  few  projects  lent  them- 
selves to  sharing  so  immediately,  the  conversations,  the 
pictures  passed  around,  the  stories  exchanged, 
amounted  to  intellectual  intercourse  of  a  peculiarly 
heady  nature.  Seldom  has  February  found  the  Sweet 
Briar  mood  so  lively. 

Just  to  read  the  list  of  courses  offered  on  campus 
was  stimulating.  From  Art  (Christian  Iconography; 
New  Media)  to  Sociology  and  Anthropology  (Soci- 
ology of  Deviant  Groups),  the  offerings  were  rich. 
Most  popular,  with  50  enrolled,  was  Introduction  to 
the  Film.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology  drew 
40  participants;  the  Theatre  Production  Workshop, 
31;  Extra-Sensory  Perception,  26;  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca's  Three  Rural  Tragedies,  22;  Visions  of  Hu- 
manism and  Twentieth  Century  French  Literature,,  22; 
Introduction  to  Computer  Science,  20;  Dostoevsky,  19; 
Introduction  to  German  Culture,  18;  Games  and  Simu- 
lation in  Economics,  18;  Workshop  in  Dance,  16; 
Directed  Reading  Program  in  Religion,  15.  Some 
courses,  taught  on  the  seminar  plan,  were  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  students;  some,  because  of  the  level 
of  the  prerequisites  or  the  specialty  of  the  field,  drew 
four,  three,  or  even  two  students.  It  was  a  demanding 
term  for  professors.    But  although  the  Committee  on 


Instruction  is  discussing  a  winter  term  plan  in  which 
a  few  faculty  members  each  year  are  given  free  time 
for  a  winter  term  of  their  own,  most  faculty  members 
would  agree  that  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  interested  students  is  something  not  to  be  missed 
in  spite  of  the  work  involved. 

The  winter  term  affected  not  only  faculty  and 
students,  but  also  the  library.  Five  students  elected  a 
course  called  Library  Science.  But  the  real  clout  of 
winter  term  for  the  librarian  was  the  number  of  books 
required  by  each  department  for  the  extra  winter  term 
courses.  Recent  developments  in  Greek  archaeology, 
for  example,  made  a  dozen  new  books  on  the  subject 
necessary,  even  though  Sweet  Briar's  holdings  in  the 
field  were  described  as  already  fairly  extensive.  The 
film  course  needed  27  volumes;  the  department  of  phys- 
ics for  a  course  in  Meteorology,  ten  volumes;  the  de- 
partment of  government  for  a  course  in  Contemporary 
Politics  in  the  Middle  East,  twelve  volumes.  Some  de- 
partments, according  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
publication,  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Library  Gazette, 
spent  "all  or  nearly  all  of  their  annual  budget  purchas- 
ing books  needed  for  the  new  courses."  Commented 
the  Gazette,  "the  cost  of  initiating  a  new  curriculum 
can  be  rather  overwhelming." 

Cost  was  a  consideration  in  choosng  films  for  the 
cinema  course,  according  to  William  E.  Smart,  Jr., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  who  with  Richard  C. 
Rowland,  Professor  of  English,  taught  the  course, 
and  for  whom  this  course  followed  a  limited-enrollment 
course  in  film-making  the  first  semester.  "It  is  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  rent  recent  films  for  a  course 
of  this  sort,"  said  Bill  Smart.  "We  chose  the  films, 
however,  not  for  their  historical  importance  or  because 
they  were  milesTones  in  film-making,  but  for  their 
aesthetic  value.  We  grouped  them  together:  the  Big 
Myth  films  like  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre  the  first 
week;  then  the  more  intimate  films,  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual relationships;  then  comedy,  from  two  silent  ones 
to  one  by  Oscar  Wilde  —  very  verbal.  We  began  and 
ended  with  films  by  Alfred  Hitchcock.  Students  were 
required  to  write  two  papers,  one  on  Treasure  of  Sierra 
Madre  and  one  on  a  topic  of  the  student's  choice, 
either  one  film  or  some  theme  that  ran  through  several 
or  all  of  the  films.  This  last  paper  was  due  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  We  saw  each  film  twice — 40  showings 
in  20  days." 

For  the  first,  or  evening,  showing,  the  films  were 
open  to  the  community.   The  turn-out  was  tremendous. 


More  than  four  hundred  saw  Citizen  Kane,  with  other 
films  only  slightly  less  popular,  so  that  the  course  gave 
to  the  campus  a  sense  of  community  regained.  "It  was 
like  the  old  days,"  said  one  long-time  professor,  and 
"At  lunch  we  argued  about  films  for  two  weeks," 
said  another. 

In  addition  to  the  evening  and  following  morning 
showing  of  eleven  films,  four  non-required  films  were 
shown  in  the  afternoons.  Lectures  and  discussion 
groups  followed  the  morning  showings.  There  was  one 
outside  lecturer,  Andrew  Sarris,  movie  critic  for  the 
Village  Voice  and  teacher  at  Columbia  University 
undergraduate  and  graduate  schools,  and  husband  of 
Mollie  Haskell  Sarris  '61. 

The  aesthetic  experience  of  the  film  course  was 
passive;  that  of  the  theatre  course  for  winter  term 
was  exceedingly  active.  To  produce  The  Glass 
Menagerie,  outside  director  Thomas  Arthur,  assistant 
professor  in  the  theatre  department  at  Illinois  State 
University,  and  guest  technical  director  lohn  Green, 
professional  scene  and  lighting  designer  from  Chicago, 
spent  three  weeks  working  with  Sweet  Briar 
students  behind  the  scenes  and  Sweet  Briar  students 
on-stage.  Joining  the  latter  were  Thomas  L.  King  of 
Sweet  Briar's  drama  department  as  Tom  Wingfield  and 
John  Adams,  a  junior  at  Illinois  State  University,  as 
the  gentleman  caller.  "It  was  very  successful  to  have 
an  outside  director,  who  gives  a  different  slant  on  the 
play,  a  different  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  play, 
from  mine,"  said  Mr.  King,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  who  teaches  all  the  drama  courses  at  Sweet 
Briar.  "It  was  also  good  to  have  a  technical  man,  who 
taught  the  girls  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  lighting  and  de- 
sign that  they  couldn't  have  learned  from  me." 

It  was  a  strenuous  undertaking.  Some  worked  up 
to  ten  hours  a  day  building  flats  and  setting  up  lights. 
An  acting  class  was  held  for  an  hour  each  morning, 
with  an  additional  hour  available  for  those  students 
who  were  particularly  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
course.   Mr.  Green  gave  lecture-demonstrations  on  the 


technical  side  of  the  drama.  It  was,  Mr.  King  believes, 
an  ideal  course  for  a  winter  term,  both  because  of  the 
freedom  to  concentrate  on  one  major  effort  and  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  outside  expertise 
for  the  short  perod. 

Contrasted  with  these  two  relatively  large  courses 
was  "Piney  River:  Its  general  ecology  and  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  effects  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
pollutants."  The  four  students  who  elected  this  course 
planned  it  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  Jane  C. 
Belcher,  Professor  of  Biology,  forming  a  team  for  field 
trips  and  lab  work.  One  of  the  students,  whose  special- 
ty is  in  the  humanities,  did  work  also  in  the  court- 
houses of  Nelson  and  Amherst  counties,  tracing  the 
history  of  the  land  on  which  the  American  Cyanamid 
plant  that  closed  last  June  stood,  and  interviewed 
members  of  the  regional  planning  commission,  the 
local  office  of  the  Water  Control  Board,  and  others  in 
Amherst  County  responsible  for  the  river  area.  The 
group  kept  many  records  and  did  some  experiments; 
their  voluminous  report  will  go  to  the  American 
Cyanamid  Company  and  to  two  other  companies  with 
plants  on  the  river,  and  will  be  available  to  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

It  was  a  short  jump  from  a  course  like  Piney  River 
to  the  many  independent  studies  going  on  on-campus. 
The  format  of  several  of  the  courses  offered  was,  in- 
deed, like  that  for  independent  study  —  a  few  con- 
ferences, reading  and  research,  a  long  paper.  Some 
of  these  constituted  an  in-depth  study  of  a  small  section 
of  the  student's  field.  Deborah  Sears  '73,  for  example, 
is  an  English  major  who  is  particularly  interested  in 
contemporary  writing;  her  study  was  of  Richard 
Wright  and  Flannery  O'Connor,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Southern  writer's  search  for  identity.  Some  in- 
dependent study,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  whole  field  of  her  major 
from  some  particular  viewpoint.  Cleveland  Hall  '72, 
wrote  a  45-page  study,  "On  What  Mathematics  Is: 
a  First  Exploration  into  the  Philosophy  of  Mathema- 
tics."   One  of  two  to  elect  independent  study  in  the 


Among  those  who  look 
advantage  of  winter  term 
offerings  in  computer 
science  was  Rosalind  deBoisson, 
French  echange  student. 
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department  of  philosophy — the  other,  Martha  Holland 
'72,  completed  a  similar  study  on  the  philosophy  of 
science — Cleveland  plans  to  go  to  graduate  school  and 
is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  study.  "It 
is  a  fascinating  subject,"  she  said,  "and  without  the 
winter  term  I  would  never  have  had  time  to  do  all 
this  reading  or  to  get  the  overall  picture  of  mathematics 
and  its  purpose  that  this  has  given  me." 

Practical  experience  was  combined  with  the  intel- 
lectual for  two  roommates  who  elected  to  stay  at 
Sweet  Briar  for  winter  term  and  take  "The  Nursery 
and  Kindergarten  Child:  Theory  and  Practice."  Under 
the  supervision  of  Byrd  W.  Stone,  Assistant  Porfessor 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Nursery  School, 
Marty  Neill  '72,  and  Barbara  Tessin  '72,  spent  four 
mornings  a  week  observing,  aiding,  and  working  on  a 
project  in  the  nursery  school  at  Sweet  Briar.  Marty's 
project  was  a  production  of  Snow  White  by  both  four 
and  five  year  olds  for  their  parents.  Barbara's  project, 
suggested  by  Piaget's  experiments  in  1952,  had  to  do 
with  conservation,  the  concept  that  a  substance  can 
change  its  shape  without  changing  its  mass.  Piaget's 
conclusion  was  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  this  con- 
cept is  generally  grasped  is  seven.  Barbara's  experi- 
ments established  that  one  five  year  old  in  the  nursery 
school  grasped  this  concept;  the  remainder  did  not. 
Marty  had  taken  two  courses  involving  the  nursery 
school  and  plans  to  run  a  preschool  next  year.  Bar- 
bara, a  sociology  major  with  no  previous  experience 
in  early  childhood  education,  enjoyed  her  course  and 
her  project,  but  found  she  lacked  the  patience  to  wish 
to  work   with   small  children   in   large   doses. 

The  vocational  aspect  of  winter  term  study  that 
Marty  Neill  and  Barbara  Tessin  experienced  on- 
campus  was  a  part  of  the  off-campus  experience  of 
many  who  elected  to  spend  their  winter  term  away. 
Among  those  who  worked  in  Washington  was  Vivian 
Kousis  '72.  A  salaried  intern  in  the  office  of  Rep. 
Charles  M.  Teague  of  California's  13th  District,  Vivian 
completed  a  report  on  Teague's  bills  that  had  seen 
legislative  action,  and  another  on  environmental  bills 
before  the  House,  with  special  briefs  on  those  sponsored 


by  Rep.  Teague.  She  answered  requests  from  the  Con- 
gressman's constituents  or  sent  the  requests  to  agencies 
able  to  meet  such  requests.  Living  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Vivian  came  naturally  to  an  interest  in  government. 
Work  in  the  summer  of  1970,  in  the  office  of  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D- Wisconsin),  led  her  to  an  in- 
dependent project  the  second  semester  last  year  in 
that  same  office. 

A  volunteer  internship  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was  equally  interesting 
for  Charlene  Sturbitts  '72,  who  helped  write  a  report 
on  health  care  in  six  foreign  countries  and  did  a  small 
research  project  on  maternal  health  care  in  this 
country.   Like  Vivian,  Char  lives  in  Chevy  Chase. 

Where  to  stay  in  Washington  was  a  problem  for 
Mary  Bush  '74,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  who  finally 
found  a  motel-apartment  in  Alexandria  to  share  with 
friends  from  Hollins  College  also  on  the  winter  term. 
Work  in  the  office  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  convinced  Mary  that  historic  preser- 
vation is  her  field;  she  came  back  to  Sweet  Briar 
ready  to  major  in  American  Studies,  to  apply  to  the 
National  Trust  for  summer  work,  and  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school.  "I  learned  how  much  more  I  need 
to  know,  and  learning  has  a  purpose  for  me  now," 
Mary  said.  ."I  am  so  inspired!" 

When  Marion  Walker  '72,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
applied  for  a  volunteer  internship  with  the  Lynchburg 
law  firm  of  Edmunds,  Williams,  Robertson,  Sackett, 
Baldwin  and  Graves,  she  already  knew  she  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer.  What  she  learned  durine  four  weeks 
of  legal  experience  made  her  certain  she  has  made 
the  right  choice.  Although  she  was,  she  savs,  heloed 
and  encouraged  in  every  wav  by  members  of  the  firm, 
she  could  not  help  noticing  discrimination  against 
women  lawyers.  A  firm  believer  in  women's  rights. 
Marion  does  not  think  she  will  have  to  behave  in  a 
militant  manner  to  succeed.  "One  of  the  lawvers  told 
me,"  she  said,  "  'You  can  be  a  lawyer  and  still  be 
yourself.'  " 

Marion  commuted  to  Lynchburg  daily  from  Sweet 
Briar,  riding  with  Amherst  secretaries.    Two  girls  on 


an  independent  sociology  project  lived  not  far  away 
from  Sweet  Briar,  in  a  house  in  Staunton.  While  there, 
Cindy  Sorenson  '75,  and  Melissa  Hubbard  '75,  spent 
three  weeks  as  volunteers  in  the  occupational  therapy 
section  of  Western  State  Mental  Hospital,  where  they 
also  attended  some  staff  sessions  and  learned  about 
other  sections  of  the  operation.  The  girls  kept  a  jour- 
nal, a  record  of  first  impressions  and  how  time  bore 
them  out.  They  came  to  know  the  patients  as  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  caring  for  them.  Cindy  described 
the  weeks  as  "a  glimpse  into  another  world,  another 
culture  ...  a  beautiful  experience." 

Two  others  who  lived  in  a  different  environment 
from  their  own  were  Hannah  Pillsbury  '75,  and  Bar- 
bara Hanson  '75,  who  through  the  department  of 
sociology  lived  with  a  rural  Nelson  County  family  to 
study  child-rearing  practices.  The  journal  these  students 
kept  builds  up  day  by  day  with  quotodien  facts  the 
impact  of  their  experience.  "I  had  no  feeling  that  the 
Jacksons  were  black,"  Hannah  said.  "They  are  people 
and  we  are  people.  The  only  time  I  had  any  feeling 
about  differences  was  when  we  were  out  with  them 
and  noticed  the  stares  of  the  community.  When  we 
left  I  felt  like  a  part  of  the  family." 

She  thought,  as  Barbara  did,  that  the  Jackson  chil- 
dren, aged  nine,  seven,  two  and  four  months,  were 
being  brought  up  much  as  children  in  other  families 
they'd  known,  with,  if  anything,  a  greater  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  and  concern  for  what  went  on 
in  school. 

It  is  a  distance  in  many  ways  from  that  back  road 
in  Nelson  County  to  the  Schwarzenberg  Palace  Hotel, 
where  Lucile  Umbreit,  Professor  of  Music,  housed 
the  nine  students  she  took  on  the  first  European  tour 
of  its  sort  that  the  College  has  sponsored.  The  whole 
of  musical  Vienna  was  opened  to  these  fortunate  girls, 
and  they  savored  every  moment  of  an  experience  one 
of  them  described  as  "indelible."  (See  Miss  Umbreit's 
report,  page  9  )  "Indelible"  was  a  word  Dottie  Cour- 
ington  '72,  and  Cindy  Lawrence  '72,  used  to  describe 


"With  the  variety  of  things 
going  on,  there  was  a  cross- 
pollination  between  disciplines 
that  you  don't  get  with  the 
ordinary  routine." 
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Z)r.  Whiteman: 
"Our  basic  mission 
remains  essentially 
the  same  as  always: 
to  prepare  women  to  be 
citizens  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  going  to  live  — 
to  enjoy  that  life,  to 
understand  that  life  and  to 
contribute  to  that  life, 
whether  their  contribution 
is  through  a  career,  the 
family,  or  both. 
This  basic  mission  does 
need  constant  review  and 
adjustment.   What  is  making 
us  sharpen  it  anew 
now  is  the  women's 
movement." 


building  on  our  liberal  arts  foundation  a  selected  num- 
ber of  additional  programs. 

"The  prototype  for  such  programs  is  our  present 
work  in  education,  where  we  do  not  offer  a  major 
but  do  offer  enough  substantive  study  and  classroom 
training  so  that  our  students  may  become  certified 
teachers  upon  graduation.  Other  programs  I  am  think- 
ing about  include  pre-professional  work  in  business, 
social  work,  the  world  of  communications,  with  some 
apprenticeship  or  training  in  each  case.  Another,  more 
difficult  in  our  location,  would  be  the  art  world:  per- 
formance, museum  pre-curatorships  and  so  on.  We 
are  thus  moving  toward  fulfilling  our  basic  mission  in 
new  ways. 

"I  believe  that  during  the  next  decade  the  thrust,  the 
success   of   the   women's   movement   will    have    much 


effect  on  Sweet  Briar,  as  well  as  the  entire  question  of 
segregated  education  for  women,"  asserted  Dr.  White- 
man.  "And  even  more  to  the  point,  I  believe  the  reverse 
corollary  to  be  true.  Sweet  Briar  and  other  women's 
colleges  will  have  much  to  do  with  fashioning  the  final 
outcome  of  the  drive  for  a  greater  and  more  equal  role 
for  women  in  our  society.  The  Sixties  saw  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  one  hundred  of  the  country's 
250  women's  colleges  —  some  closed;  more  ceased 
to  operate  for  women  alone.  Other  women's  colleges 
have  re-affirmed  their  intention  to  remain  women's 
colleges  and,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  have  re-affirmed 
the  objective  of  concentrating  upon  the  role  of  women. 
Sweet  Briar  is  among  these.  I  recently  attended  a 
meeting  of  them  in  Washington,  to  initiate  a  new 
national  association  for  these  institutions  —  Wellesley, 
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Dean  Sims:   "In  the  interest  of  general  college 
operation,  the  more  scholarships  available  from  these 
two  sources,  endowed  scholarships  and  current  gifts,  the 
better.   The  third  source  of  scholarship  funds  is 
the  general  operating  budget  of  the  College." 


Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Sweet  Briar,  and  so  on  —  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges." 

The  second  issue  raised  in  the  EPE  report  con- 
cerns today's  teaching  methods.  "We  at  Sweet  Briar 
are  re-examining  and  constantly  changing  our  teach- 
ing methods,"  Dr.  Whiteman  said.  "There  is  a  con- 
tinuing search,  first  of  all,  for  smallness,  for  more 
individualized  and  independent  study.  During  our  first, 
short,  winter  term,  many  students  planned  and  carried 
out  independent  projects  both  on  campus  and  off. 

"We  are  also  exploring  with  Lynchburg  College  and 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  a  system  of  two- 
way  closed  circuit  televison.  This  will  enable  students 
here,  for  example,  to  see  a  lecturer  at  Randolph-Macon 
and  ask  questions  during  or  after  the  lecture,  just  as  if 
they  were  in  the  same  classroom.  There  will  be  some 
built-in  resistance  to  this  technique,  of  course,  and  it  is 
expensive  to  set  up.  But  it  is  more  feasible  than  chang- 
ing campuses  for  classes  —  no  one  seems  to  want  to 
do  that  —  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  economical. 
At  Sweet  Briar  this  will  enable  us  to  offer  Russian, 
or  to  expand  such  small  departments  as  philosophy,  at 
once.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  need- 
less to  say,  but  more  and  more  institutional  coopera- 
tion is  already  the  rule  and  will  increase.  Thus  in 
teaching  methods  at  Sweet  Briar  today  I  see  two 
emphases:  one  upon  individual  studies,  another  upon 
technical  changes. 

"We  are  also  restructuring  the  faculty  for  a  more 
effective  utilization  of  talents  and  abilities.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  create  a  division  of  the  faculty  built 
around  the  performing  and  creative  arts.  Drama,  film, 
dance,  studio  art,  and  music  performance  will  come 
under  a  single  division  comparable  to  the  Division  of 
Social  Studies." 

Related  to  teaching  methods  in  a  liberal  arts  in- 


stitution, Dr.  Whiteman  believes,  is  the  question  of 
academic  research.  "At  our  College,  where  the  em- 
phasis is  and  ought  to  be  on  teaching,  a  better  word 
than  research  is  scholarship,"  he  said.  "I  do  insist  that 
our  faculty  keep  up  with  their  scholarship.  It  increases 
the  joy  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching.  A  college 
the  size  of  Sweet  Briar  cannot  offer  vast  research  pro- 
grams, but  selective  projects  are  possible  and  we  will 
continue  to  seek  such  projects. 

"One  of  these  today  is  the  program  of  environmen- 
tal studies,  which  brings  together  work  we  were 
already  doing  but  never  quite  saw  as  a  whole;  for 
example,  the  full  scope  of  relationships  between  man's 
physical  surroundings  and  the  structure  of  his  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  experiences  and  institutions.  With 
such  new  perspectives  come  a  heightened  awareness 
and  an  increased  sensitivity.  One  research  program  of 
this  sort,  can  thus  make  a  contribution  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  our  teaching  programs." 

A  part  of  the  individuality  that  is  Sweet  Briar's  is 
the  small  size  of  the  College.  The  EPE  Special  Report, 
in  discussing  campus  growth,  would  seem  to  touch  on 
one  of  the  questions  that  does  not  particularly  concern 
Sweet  Briar.  But  here,  too,  change  may  be  smaller 
but  may  occur.  "This  semester  Sweet  Briar  has  more 
students  enrolled  than  ever  before  —  just  over  750," 
said  Dr.  Whiteman.  "The  Overseers  have  still  before 
us  the  idea  of  expanding  to  1000  students.  I  believe 
this  is  not  fully  realistic  in  today's  world.  The  addition 
of  250  more  students  means  another  dormitory:  both 
an  expenditure  of  capital  and  increased  maintenance 
costs.  We  could  absorb  another  100  students  by  utili- 
zing existing  facilities,  particularly  if  we  increased 
the  size  of  our  upper  classes.  The  850  students  then 
enrolled  would  be  a  much  better  size  for  our  educa- 
tional  objectives  and  per  capita  costs,   while   at  the 
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Dr.  Whiteman:  "I  believe  that  during  the  next  decade  the  thrust, 
the  success  of  the  women's  movement  will  have  much  effect  on  Sweet 
Briar,  as  well  as  the  entire  question  of  segregated  education  for  women. 
And  even  more  to  the  point,  I  believe  the  reverse  corollary  to  be  true." 


Dr.  Whiteman:   "I  am  urging  the  faculty  to  consider  building  on  our 
liberal  arts  foundation  a  selected  number  of  additional  programs.   The 
prototype  for  such  programs  is  our  work  in  education,   where   we  do  not 
offer  a  major  but  do  offer  enough  substantive  study  and  classroom  training 
so  that  our  students  may  become  certified  teachers  upon  graduation. 
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same  time  maintaining  our  sense  of  community." 

As  former  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  at 
New  York  University,  Dr.  Whiteman  sees  what  the 
EPE  report  calls  the  "new"  student  from  two  sides 
now.  At  Sweet  Briar  the  students  find  the  President 
readily  available  and  seriously  involved  in  campus  life. 
"The  students  very  definitely  have  more  authority  to- 
day," Dr.  Whiteman  said.  "At  Sweet  Briar,  life  and 
decision-making  fall  into  described  spheres.  The 
faculty  has  authority  for  the  curriculum,  for  example, 
and  the  students  have  authority  for  social  life  and 
dormitory  regulations. 

"I  am  advocating  student  judicial  reform.  I  have 
renounced  the  authority  formerly  vested  in  the  College 
president  to  expel  a  student  unilaterally.  I  might  sus- 
pend a  student  who  posed  a  sudden  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  whose  conduct  created  a 
'clear  and  present'  danger,  thus  providing  a  cooling-off 
period.  Also,  under  current  rules,  the  College  presi- 
dent sits  on  the  Judicial  Board  in  disciplinary  cases 
and  then  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  an  apellate 
capacity.  I  want  to  get  the  president  off  the  Judicial 
Board  and  into  a  strictly  appellate  capacity.  If  we 
must  apply  major  sanctions,  such  as  expulsion,  we 
need  a  correct  procedure  for  it.  Incidentally,  I  would 
add  that  I  don't  really  believe  in  expelling  students.  I 
think  there  are  cases  in  which  suspending  a  student  is 
beneficial,  but  I  would  not  want  to  conclude  that  the 
College  experience  is  to  be  finally  denied  to  a  student 
until  she  has  had  at  least  more  than  one  opportunity. 
There  are  too  many,  very  flexible  factors  operative  at 
this  particular  time  in  a  student's  life. 

"Sweet  Briar's  students  actually  don't  seem  to  want 
a  lot  of  power,"  Dr.  Whiteman  went  on.  "Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  graduate  students 
here.  At  a  large  university,  particularly  one  with  a 
law  school,  students  want  more  power  than  students 
at  small,  collegiate  institutions  do.  I  also  think  we 
have  done  all  we  should  do  to  involve  Sweet  Briar 
students  in  college  decision-making,  either  by  parallel 
student  committees  that  work  with  faculty  committees 
or  by  joint  membership.  One  illustration  is  that 
students  are  full  voting  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Student  Life  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  But  it  is 
hard  to  get  students  to  run  for  office,  especially  the 
lesser  offices,  and  Student  Government  Association 
meetings  are  poorly  attended.  Our  Student  Govern- 
ment is  conceived  of  as  a  Town  Meeting  idea;  every- 
one is  the  government.  I  have  suggested  that  the 
students  need  now  a  representative  council.  This 
council  would  constitute  the  Student  Government; 
the  student  body  would  constitute  the  Student 
Association." 

When  the  EPE  Special  Report  asks,  How  Can  Any- 
one Pay  for  College?,  Dean  Catherine  S.  Sims  has 
answers  about  how  Sweet  Briar  helps  students  and 
their  parents  with  Sweet  Briar's  costs.  And  Sweet 
Briar's  tuition,  which  will  not  be  raised  for  the  1972- 
1973  session,  is  at  $3800  somewhat  below  the  $3998 

(Continued  to  Page  31) 


Dr.  McClenon:  "One  of  the 
great  things  about  college  teaching 
is  the  freedom  to  teach  your 
discipline  as  you  see  it  and  to 
act  outside  your  profession 
as  you  see  fit." 
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13  Big  issues 

for 
Higher  Education 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  HAS  ENTERED  A  NEW  ERA. 
Across  the  country,  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  changing  rapidly  in  size,  shape,  and  purpose. 
And  no  one  can  predict  where  or  when  the  changes  will 
end. 

Much  of  the  current  debate  about  higher  education 
is  prompted  by  its  success.  A  century  ago,  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  college-age  population  actu- 
ally were  enrolled  in  a  college;  today,  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  age  group  are  enrolled,  and  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  more  than  half  are  expected  to  be  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  character  of  higher  education  also  is  changing. 
In  1950,  some  2  million  students  were  on  campus — 
about  evenly  divided  between  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. Today  there  are  8.5  million  students — but 
three  in  every  four  are  in  public  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. Higher  education  today  is  no  longer  the  elite 
preserve  of  scholars  or  sons  of  the  new  aristocracy.  It 
is  national  in  scope  and  democratic  in  purpose.  Al- 
though it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  it  increasingly  is 
opening  up  to  serve  minorities  and  student  popula- 
tions that  it  has  never  served  before. 

The  character  of  higher  education  is  changing  far 
beyond  the  mere  increase  in  public  institutions.  Many 
small,  private  liberal  arts  or  specialized  colleges  remain 
in  the  United  States;  some  are  financially  weak  and 
struggling  to  stay  alive,  others  are  healthy  and  growing 
in  national  distinction.  Increasingly,  however,  higher 
education  is  evolving  into  larger  education,  with  so- 
phisticated networks  of  two-year  community  colleges, 
four-year  colleges,  and  major  universities  all  combining 


the  traditional  purposes  of  teaching,  research,  and  pub- 
lic service  in  one  system.  The  1 ,500-student  campus 
remains;  the  40,000-student  campus  is  appearing  in 
ever-greater  numbers. 

Such  expansion  does  not  come  without  growing 
pains.  Higher  education  in  this  country  is  losing 
much  of  its  mystique  as  it  becomes  universal. 
There  are  no  longer  references  to  a  "college  man."  And 
society,  while  acknowledging  the  spreading  impact  of 
higher  education,  is  placing  new  demands  on  it.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  the  focal  point  of  de- 
mands ranging  from  stopping  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  starting  low-cost  housing  at  home,  from  "open 
admissions"  to  gay  liberation.  Crisis  management  is 
now  a  stock  item  in  the  tool  kit  of  any  capable  univer- 
sity administrator. 

The  campus  community  simply  is  not  the  same — 
geographically  or  philosophically — as  it  was  a  decade 
ago.  At  some  schools  students  sit  in  the  president's 
office,  at  others  they  sit  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Many 
campuses  are  swept  by  tensions  of  student  disaffection, 
faculty  anxieties,  and  administrative  malaise.  The  wave 
of  disquiet  has  even  crept  into  the  reflective  chambers 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  where  younger  members  debate 
the  "relevance"  of  the  scholarly  organization. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  institutions  of  society  are 
under  attack,  it  often  seems  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  in  the  center  of  the  storm.  They  are  trying  to 
find  their  way  in  a  new  era  when,  as  "the  Lord" 
said  in  Green  Pastures,  "everything  nailed  down  is 
coming  loose." 


A  special  Report 


What  is  the  Role  ol  Higher  Education  Today? 


"Universities  have  been  founded 
for  all  manner  of  reasons:  to  pre- 
serve an  old  faith,  to  proselytize  a 
new  one,  to  train  skilled  workers,  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  profes- 
sions, to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  and  even  to  educate  the 
young."— Robert  Paul  Wolff,  The 
Ideal  of  the  University. 

*S    HIGHER    EDUCATION    GROWS    in 
public  visibility  and  importance, 
its  purpose  increasingly  is  de- 
bated and  challenged. 

It  is  expected  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people:  A  place  to  educate  the  young, 
not  only  to  teach  them  the  great 
thoughts  but  also  to  give  them  the 
clues  to  upward  mobility  in  society 
and  the  professions.  An  ivory  tower  of 
scholarship  and  research  where 
academicians  can  pursue  the  Truth 
however  they  may  perceive  it.  And  a 
public  service  center  for  society,  help- 
ing to  promote  the  national  good  by 
rolling  forward  new  knowledge  that 
will  alter  the  shape  of  the  nation  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  role  of  higher  education  was 
not  always  so  broad.  In  1852, 
for  example,  lohn  Henry  Car- 
dinal Newman  said  that  a  university 
should  be  "an  Alma  Mater,  knowing 
her  children  one  by  one,  not  a  found- 
ry or  a  mint  or  a  treadmill."  In  those 
days  a  university  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide not  mere  vocational  or  technical 
skills  but  "a  liberal  education"  for 
the  sons  of  the  elite. 

In  later  years,  much  of  university 
education  in  America  was  built  on  the 
German  model,  with  emphasis  on 
graduate  study  and  research.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Stan- 
ford followed  the  German  example. 
Liberal  arts  colleges  looked  to  Britain 
for  many  of  their  models. 

The  explosion  of  science  and  the 
Congressional  passage  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  also  created  schools  to 
teach  the  skills  needed  for  the  nation's 
agricultural    and    industrial    growth. 
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Colleges  and  universities  started  train- 
ing specialists  and  forming  elective  sys- 
tems. The  researcher-teacher  emerged 
with  an  emphasis  on  original  inves- 
tigation and  a  loyalty  to  worldwide 
discipline  rather  than  to  a  single  insti- 
tution. Through  the  first  two-thirds  of 
this  century  there  occurred  the 
triumph  of  professionalism  —  what 
Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Ries- 
man  call  "the  academic  revolution." 

Today  it  is  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible— for  most  colleges  and 
universities  to  recapture  Cardinal 
Newman's  idea  that  they  know  their 
children  "one  by  one."  The  imper- 
sonality of  the  modern  campus  makes 
many  students,  and  even  some  faculty 
members  and  administrators,  feel  that 
they  are  like  ibm  cards,  or  virtually 
interchangeable  parts  of  a  vast  system 
that  will  grind  on  and  on — with  or 
without  them. 

Still,  the  basic  role  of  a  college  or 
university  is  to  teach  and,  despite  the 
immensity  of  the  numbers  of  students 
crowding  through  their  gates,  most 
manage    to    perform    this    function. 


There  is  a  growing  belief,  however, 
that  higher  education  is  not  as  con- 
cerned as  it  might  be  with  "learning"; 
that  the  regurgitation  of  facts  received 
in  a  one-way  lecture  is  the  only  re- 
quirement for  a  passing  grade. 

Faculties  and  students  both  are  try- 
ing to  break  away  from  this  stereo- 
type— by  setting  up  clusters  of  small 
colleges  within  a  large  campus,  by 
creating  "free"  colleges  where  students 
determine  their  own  courses,  and  by 
using  advanced  students  to  "teach" 
others  in  informal  settings. 

There  is  little  question  that  students 
do  "know"  more  now  than  ever  before. 
The  sheer  weight  of  knowledge — and 
the  means  of  transmitting  it — is  ex- 
panding rapidly;  freshmen  today  study 
elements  and  debate  concepts  that  had 
not  been  discovered  when  their  par- 
ents were  in  school.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  are  ever-tighter.  "The 
average  Ph.D.  of  30  years  ago  couldn't 
even  begin  to  meet  our  requirements 
today,"  says  the  dean  of  a  large  mid- 
western  graduate  school. 

The  amount  of  teaching  actually 
done  by  faculty  members  varies 
widely.  At  large  universities,  where 
faculty  members  are  expected  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  original  re- 
search, the  teaching  load  may  drop 
to  as  few  as  five  or  six  hours  a  week; 
some  professors  have  no  teaching  ob- 
ligations at  all.  At  two-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  by  comparison,  teachers 
may  spend  as  much  as  18  hours  a 
week  in  the  classroom.  At  four-year 
colleges  the  average  usually  falls  be- 
tween 9  and  1 6  hours. 

The  second  major  role  of  higher 
education  is  research.  Indeed, 
large  universities  with  cyclotrons, 
miles  of  library  stacks,  underwater  lab- 
oratories, and  Nobel  laureates  on  their 
faculties  are  national  resources  because 
of  their  research  capabilities.  They  also 
can  lose  much  of  their  independence 
because  of  their  research  obligations. 
Few  colleges  or  universities  are  fully 
independent  today.  Almost  all  receive 
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money  from  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments. Such  funds,  often  earmarked 
for  specific  research  projects,  can  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  loss  of  a  research  grant  can 
wipe  out  a  large  share  of  a  depart- 
ment. The  award  of  another  can 
change  the  direction  of  a  department 
almost  overnight,  adding  on  faculty 
members,  graduate  students,  teaching 
assistants,  and  ultimately  even  under- 
graduates with  interests  far  removed 
from  those  held  by  the  pre-grant  insti- 
tution. 

There  is  now  a  debate  on  many 
campuses  about  the  type  of  research 
that  a  university  should  undertake. 
Many  students,  faculty  members,  and 
administrators  believe  that  universities 
should  not  engage  in  classified — i.e., 
secret — research.  They  argue  that  a 
basic  objective  of  scholarly  investiga- 
tion is  the  spread  of  knowledge — and 
that  secret  research  is  antithetical  to 
that  purpose.  Others  maintain  that 
universities  often  have  the  best  minds 
and  facilities  to  perform  research  in 
the  national  interest. 


The  third  traditional  role  of  higher 
education  is  public  service,  whether 
defined  as  serving  the  national  inter- 
est through  government  research  or 
through  spreading  knowledge  about 
raising  agricultural  products.  Almost 
all  colleges  and  universities  have  some 
type  of  extension  program,  taking  their 
faculties  and  facilities  out  into  commu- 
nities beyond  their  gates — leading  tu- 
torials in  ghettos,  setting  up  commu- 
nity health  programs,  or  creating 
model  day-care  centers. 

The  role  of  an  individual  college 
or  university  is  not  established  in 
a  vacuum.  Today  the  function  of 
a  college  may  be  influenced  by  mun- 
dane matters  such  as  its  location 
(whether  it  is  in  an  urban  center  or 
on  a  pastoral  hillside)  and  by  such 
unpredictable  matters  as  the  interests 
of  its  faculty  or  the  fund-raising 
abilities  of  its  treasurer. 

Those  influences  are  far  from  con- 
stant. A  college  founded  in  rural  iso- 
lation, for  example,  may  find  itself 
years  later  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving 


suburb.  A  college  founded  to  train 
teachers  may  be  expanded  suddenly 
to  full  university  status  within  a  new 
state  system. 

As  colleges  and  universities  have 
moved  to  center  stage  in  society,  their 
roles  have  been  prescribed  more  and 
more  by  "outsiders,"  people  usually 
not  included  in  the  traditional  aca- 
demic community.  A  governor  or  state 
legislature,  for  example,  may  demand 
that  a  public  university  spend  more 
time  and  money  on  teaching  or  on 
agricultural  research;  a  state  coordi- 
nating agency  may  call  for  wholesale 
redistribution  of  functions  among 
community  colleges,  four-year  col- 
leges, and  universities.  Or  Congress 
may  launch  new  programs  that  change 
the  direction  of  a  college. 

At  such  a  time  there  is  little  for 
higher  education  to  do  but  to  con- 
tinue what  it  has  always  done:  adapt 
to  its  changing  environment.  For 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  in- 
dependent of  the  society  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Their  fate  and  the  fate 
of  society  are  inseparable. 


What's  the  Best  way  to  Teach  -  and  to  Learn? 


Over  the  years,  college  teaching 
methods  have  been  slow  to 
change.  The  lecture,  the  sem- 
inar, and  the  laboratory  were  all  im- 
ported from  Europe  after  the  Civil 
War — and  they  remain  the  hallmarks 
of  American  higher  education  to  this 
day. 

Some  colleges,  however,  are  sweep- 
ing the  traditions  aside  as  they  open 
up  their  classrooms — and  their  cur- 
ricula— to  new  ways  of  teaching  and 
learning.  The  key  to  the  new  style  of 
education  is  flexibility — letting  stu- 
dents themselves  set  the  pace  of  their 
learning. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  experi- 
ments in  the  new  way  of  learning  is 
the  University  Without  Walls,  a  co- 
operative venture  involving  more  than 
1,000  students  at  20  colleges.  Students 
in  uww  do  most  of  their  learning  off 
campus,   at  work,  at  home,  in  inde- 


pendent study,  or  in  field  experience. 
They  have  no  fixed  curriculum,  no 
fixed  time  period  for  earning  a  degree. 
They  work  out  their  own  programs 
with  faculty  advisers  and  learn  what 


they  want.  Their  progress  can  be 
evaluated  by  their  advisers  and  meas- 
ured by  standardized  tests. 

The  students  in  uww,  of  course,  are 
hardly  run-of-the-mill  freshmen.  They 
include  several  16-year-olds  who 
haven't  finished  high  school,  a  38- 
year-old  mother  of  three  who  wants 
to  teach  high  school  English,  and  a 
50-year-old  executive  of  an  oil  com- 
pany. Their  participation  underscores 
a  growing  belief  in  American  higher 
education  that  learning  is  an  individu- 
alized, flexible  affair  that  does  not 
start  when  someone  sits  in  a  certain 
classroom  at  a  fixed  time  or  stop 
when  a  certain  birthday  is  passed. 

The  uww  experiment  is  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  sponsored  by 
the  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges 
&  Universities.  Smaller-scale  attempts 
to  launch  systems  of  higher  education 


Higher  Education's  Soaring  Seventies 


ENROLLMENT 

Fall   1969  Fall   1979 

Total,  all  institutions   .  7,917,000  12,258,000 

Public .  5,840,000  9,806,000 

Private    2,078,000  2,451,000 

Degree-credit    7,299,000  11,075,000 

Public    5,260,000  8,671,000 

Private     2,040,000  2,403,000 

4-year 5,902,000  8,629,000 

2-year 1,397,000  2,446,000 

Men 4,317,000  6,251,000 

Women    2,982,000  4,823,000 

Full-time   5,198,000  7,669,000 

Part-time     2,101,000  3,405,000 

Undergraduate    ....  6,411,000  9,435,000 

Graduate     889,000  1,640,000 

Non-degree-credit....  618,000  1,183,000 

STAFF 

1969-70  1979-80 

Total,  professional  staff  .  .  872,000  1,221,000 

Instructional  staff   700,000  986,000 

Resident  degree-credit  .  578,000  801,000 

Other   instruction    ....  122,000  185,000 

Other  professional  staff  .  .  172,000  235,000 

Administration,  services  91,000  124,000 

Organized  research   .  .  .  80,000  112,000 

Public     589,000  906,000 

Private 282,400  316,000 

4-year    749,000  1,011,000 

2-year    122,400  211,000 

EXPENDITURES 

(in   billions   of   1969-70   dollars) 

1969-70      1979-80 

Total  expenditures  from 

current  funds $21.8  $40.0 

Public  institutions    13.8  26.8 

Student  education    8.6  16.9 

Organized   research    1.8  2.8 

Related  activities 0.8  1.8 

Auxiliary,  student  aid   ....          2.6  5.3 

Private  institutions 8.0  13.2 

Student  education    4.1  6.5 

Organized   research    1.7  2.9 

Related  activities 0.4  0.6 

Auxiliary,  student  aid   ....           1.8  3.2 

Capital  outlay  from 

current  funds 0.5  0.5 

STUDENT  CHARGES 

(tuition,  room,  and  board  in  1969-70  dollars) 

1969-70  1979-80 

All  public  institutions $1,198  $1,367 

Universities     1,342  1,578 

Other  4-year 1,147  1,380 

2-year 957  1,166 

All  private  institutions  ....  $2,520  $3,162 

Universities     2,905  3,651 

Other  4-year 2,435  3,118 

2-year 2,064  2,839 


EARNED  DEGREES 

1969-70  1979-80 

Bachelor's  and  1st  prof.  .  784,000     1,133,000 

Natural  sciences 176,880  239,130 

Mathematics,  statistics.  29,740  52,980 

Engineering    41,090  50,410 

Physical   sciences    ....  21,090  18,070 

Biological  sciences    .  .  .  37,180  62,990 

Agriculture,   forestry    .  .  11,070  9.390 

Health   professions    .  .  .  33,600  41,970 

General  science 3,110  3,320 

Social  sci.,  humanities   .  .  607,120  893,870 

Fine  arts    52,250  77,860 

English,  journalism    .  .  .  62,840  116,840 

Foreign  languages  ....  23,790  57,150 

Psychology 31,360  60,740 

Social  sciences    149,500  273,190 

Education 120,460  114,170 

Library  science    1,000  1,580 

Social  work 3,190  4,100 

Accounting     20,780  29,780 

Other  bus.  &  commerce  81,870  91,920 

Other   .  .  .- 60,080  66,540 

Master's     219,200  432,500 

Natural  sciences 46,080  88,580 

Mathematics,  statistics.  7,950  23,290 

Engineering    16,900  30,750 

Physical   sciences    ....  6,300  6,210 

Biological  sciences  ....  6,580  15,060 

Agriculture,   forestry    .  2,680  3,030 

Health   professions    .  .  .  4,570  7,940 

General  science 1,100  2,300 

Social  sci.,  humanities   .  .  173,120  343,920 

Fine  arts   13,850  27,120 

English,  journalism   .  .  .  10,890  28,420 

Foreign  languages  ....  6,390  22,180 

Psychology     4,700  12,910 

Social  sciences 20,970  51,100 

Education     71,130  90,160 

Library  science    7,190  19,280 

Social  work   5,960  17,700 

Accounting 1,490  2,980 

Other  bus.  &  commerce  22,950  61,750 

Other 7,600  10,320 

Doctor's  (except  1st  prof.)  29,300  62,500 

Natural  sciences 14,100  32,120 

Mathematics,  statistics.  1,350  3,970 

Engineering    3,980  12,650 

Physical   sciences    ....  4,220  6,870 

Biological  sciences    .  .  .  3,410  7,310 

Agriculture,   forestry    .  .  800  730 

Health  professions    .  .  .  310  510 

General  science 30  80 

Social  sci.,  humanities   .  .  15,200  30,380 

Fine  arts 990  1,330 

English,  journalism   .     .  1,310  2,880 

Foreign  languages  .  .  .  860  2,210 

Psychology     1,720  3.470 

Social  sciences   3,550  6,990 

Education     5,030  10,350 

Library  science 20  40 

Social  work 100  220 

Accounting     50  100 

Other  bus.  &  commerce  620  1,710 

Other 950  1,080 

SOURCE:  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


involving  "external  degrees"  and 
"open  universities"  are  sprouting 
across  the  country.  . 

THE  new  trend  to  flexibility 
started  by  killing  the  old  notion 
that  all  students  learn  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time.  With  that  out 
of  the  way,  colleges  have  expanded 
independent  study  and  replaced  many 
lectures  with  seminars. 

Some  colleges  have  moved  to  the 
ultimate  in  flexibility.  New  College, 
in  Florida,  lets  a  student  write  his  own 
course  of  study,  sign  a  "contract"  with 
a  faculty  adviser,  and  then  carry  it 
out.  Others  give  credit  for  work  in 
the  field — for  time  at  other  univer- 
sities, traveling,  working  in  urban 
ghettos  or  aec  laboratories.  Still  more 
are  substituting  examinations  for  hours 
of  classroom  attendance  to  determine 
what  a  student  knows;  some  280  stu- 
dents at  San  Francisco  State,  for  ex- 
ample, eliminated  their  entire  fresh- 
man year  by  passing  five  exams  last 
fall. 

Another  trend  is  the  increasing  use 
and  availability  of  technology.  At  Si- 
mon Fraser  University  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, among  other  institutions,  stu- 
dents can  drop  into  a  bioscience  lab 
at  any  time  of  day,  go  to  a  booth, 
turn  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  be  guided 
through  a  complicated  series  of  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations.  The 
student  there  has  complete  control  of 
the  pace  of  his  instruction;  he  can 
stop,  replay,  or  advance  the  tape  when- 
ever he  wants.  One  result  of  the  pro- 
gram: students  now  spend  more  time 
"studying"  the  course  than  they  did 
when  it  was  given  by  the  conventional 
lecture-and-laboratory  method. 

The  computer  holds  the  key  to 
further  use  of  technology  in  the  class- 
room. The  University  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  is  starting  Project  Plato,  a 
centralized  computer  system  that  soon 
will  accommodate  up  to  4,000  users 
at  stations  as  far  as  150  miles  from 
the  Champaign-Urbana  campus.  Each 
student  station,  or  "terminal,"  has  a 
keyset  and  a  plasma  panel,  which 
looks  like  a  television  screen.  The 
student  uses  the  keyset  to  punch  out 
questions  and  answers,  to  set  up  ex- 
periments, and  to  control  his  progress. 
The  computer  responds  to  his  direc- 


tions  within    one-tenth   of   a   second. 

Computers  are  still  too  expensive  an 
instructional  tool  for  some  colleges. 
Eventually,  however,  they  should 
make  education  considerably  more 
open  and  available  than  it  is  today. 
Instruction  can  be  wired  into  homes 
and  offices;  students  can  learn  where 
and  when  they  want. 

Technology  itself,  of  course,  will 
never  replace  the  traditional  forms  of 
education — the  face-to-face  contact 
with  professors,  the  give-and-take  of 
seminars,  the  self-discovery  of  the 
laboratory.  Technology,  however,  will 
augment  other  forms  of  formal  in- 
struction, widening  the  range  of  alter- 
natives, gearing  the  educational  proc- 
ess more  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
opening  the  system   to  new  students. 

What  are  the  implications  of  tech- 
nology for  the  colleges  themselves? 
Most  of  the  new  technology  requires 
large    capital    investments;    it    is   still 


too  expensive  for  hard-pressed  insti- 
tutions. But  there  may  be  ways  that 
flexibility  can  be  fiscally  efficient  and 
attractive. 

Last  summer,  Howard  R.  Bowen, 
chancellor  of  the  Claremont  Univer- 
sity Center,  and  Gordon  Douglass, 
professor  of  economics  at  Pomona 
College,  issued  a  report  on  efficiency 
in  liberal  arts  instruction.  They  said 
that  small  liberal  arts  colleges  could 
operate  more  effectively  by  diversify- 
ing their  teaching  methods.  Their  re- 
port suggested  a  plan  under  which  35 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  at  a  small 
college  would  be  done  in  the  conven- 
tional way,  25  per  cent  in  large  lec- 
tures, 15  per  cent  in  independent 
study,  15  per  cent  in  tutorials,  and  10 
per  cent  in  machine-assisted  study. 
Bowen  and  Douglass  estimated  that 
such  a  plan  would  cost  $121  per  stu- 
dent per  course — compared  with  $240 
per  student  now. 


Should  campuses  Gel  Bigger? 


«T  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Champaign-Urbana,  midterm 
grades  in  some  courses  are  posted 
not  by  the  students'  names  but  by  their 
Social  Security  numbers.  At  Ohio 
State,  a  single  24-story  dormitory 
houses  1,900  students — more  than  the 
total  enrollment  of  Amherst  or 
Swarthmore. 

Across  the  country,  colleges  and 
universities  are  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  size.  How  big  can  a  cam- 
pus get  before  students  lose  contact 
with  professors  or  before  the  flow  of 
ideas  becomes  thoroughly  clogged? 
How  can  a  large  campus  be  broken 
into  smaller  parts  so  students  can  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  a  learning  com- 
munity, not  mere  cogs  in  a  machine? 

Increasingly,  parents  and  students 
are  opting  for  larger  campuses — both 
because  large  colleges  and  universities 
provide  a  good  education  and  because 
they  usually  are  state  institutions  with 
lower  costs.  A  few  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  in 
Chicago  conducted  a  national  survey 
of  the  alumni  class  of  1961  and  found 
that  the  graduates  did  not  even  have 
"much  romanticism"  about  the  advan- 
tages of  small  colleges.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  the  respondents  thought  that 
a  college  with  fewer  than  2,000  stu- 
dents would  be  desirable  for  their  old- 
est son — and  only  one-third  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  for  their  oldest 
daughter. 

Size  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
involved  in  choosing  a  college. 
Others  include  cost,  distance 
from  home,  the  availability  of  special 
courses,  and  counseling  from  relatives 
and  friends.  A  choice  based  on  these 
factors  leads  to  a  college  of  a  certain 
size.  Choosing  a  highly  specialized 
field,  or  one  requiring  much  labora- 
tory research,  usually  will  mean  choos- 
ing a  large  school.  Trying  to  save 
money  by  living  at  home  might  mean 
attending  a  public  (and  large)  com- 
munity college. 

Large  colleges,  of  course,  have  ad- 
vantages— more  books,   more  distin- 


guished professors,  more  majors  to 
choose  from,  more  extracurricular 
activities.  They  also  have  longer  lines, 
larger  classes,  and  more  demonstra- 
tions. Three  years  ago  a  study  of  stu- 
dent life  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (pop.  27,500)  by 
law  professor  Caleb  Foote  concluded 
with  the  opinion  that  human  relation- 
ships there  "tend  to  be  remote,  fugi- 
tive, and  vaguely  sullen."  Students  and 
faculty  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
impersonality  of  the  university's  size, 
said  Foote,  that  the  school  failed  even 
to  educate  students  to  "respect  the 
value  of  the  intellect  itself." 

By  comparison,  relationships  at 
small  colleges  are  almost  idyllic.  For 
example,  a  study  of  491  private,  four- 
year  nonselective  colleges  with  enroll- 
ments under  2,500  found  that  students 
and  faculty  there  usually  are  on  fa- 
miliar terms  and  tend  to  be  absorbed 
in  class  work.  "The  environment," 
said  the  study's  authors,  Alexander 
Astin,  director  of  research  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and 


Calvin  B.  T.  Lee,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus  in 
Baltimore  County,  "is  cohesive,  and 
the  administration  is  concerned  about 
them  as  individuals." 

THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM  is  tO  Strike 
a  balance,  to  make  the  campus 
big  enough  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  size  but  small  enough  to  re- 
tain the  human  qualities.  "I  guess  the 
trick,"  says  the  president  of  a  small 
liberal  arts  college,  "is  to  get  big 
enough  so  people  know  you  are  there, 
and  small  enough  so  it's  hard  for 
things  to  get  out  of  hand." 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  recently  studied 
campus  size  in  relation  to  institutional 
efficiency.  The  optimum  efficiency  of 
a  college,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion, is  when  costs  per  student  stop 
going  down  with  increased  enrollment 
— and  when  greater  size  starts  to  erode 
the  academic  environment. 

It  proposed  that  the  best  size  for  a 
doctorate-granting  institution  is  5,000 


Shitting  Patterns  ot  college  Enrollment 
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SOURCE:   U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  1950,  the  two  million  students  on  campus  were  evenly  divided  between  public 
and  private  colleges.  Today,  three  out  of  four  students  are  in  public  institutions. 


to  20,000  full-time  students;  for  a 
comprehensive  college,  5,000  to  10,000 
students;  for  liberal  arts  colleges, 
1,000  to  2,500  students;  and  for  two- 
year  colleges,  2,000  to  5,000  students. 
The  commission  also  noted  that  it 
realized  that  some  institutions  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  sizes  it  sug- 
gested. 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
large  size,  many  colleges  have  tried  to 
organize  their  campuses  around  a 
series  of  clusters,  houses,  or  mini- 
colleges.  At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Cruz,  for  example, 
students  live  and  study  in  650-student 
colleges;  as  the  university  grows  it 
simply  adds  on  another,  virtually  self- 


contained,   college.   Each  college  has 
its  own  identity  and  character. 

As  long  as  the  population  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  proportion  of  young 
people  going  to  college  increases,  large 
schools  will  get  larger  and  small 
schools  will  have  trouble  staying 
small.  The  answer  will  have  to  be  the 
creation  of  more  colleges  of  all  kinds. 


What  is  the  "New"  student? 


THE  YOUTH  COUNTERCULTURE  flour- 
ished on  the  campus  long  before 
it  spread  to  the  rest  of  society. 

The  counterculture  brought  a  new 
sense  of  community  to  the  campus,  a 
new  feeling  for  a  physical  dynamic 
and  for  the  visual  world.  Academi- 
cians spoke  of  the  university's  "new 
feel,"  where  students  preferred  films 
to  books  and  spoken  poetry  to  writ- 
ten, and  where  they  tried  to  rearrange 
things  to  fit  their  own  time  frames. 

At  first,  universities  and  the  new 
students  didn't  seem  to  mesh.  Uni- 
versities are  traditional,  reflective  in- 
stitutions often  concerned  with  the 
past.  Many  of  the  new  students 
wanted  to  look  to  the  future.  What 
happened  yesterday  was  not  as  "rel- 
evant" as  what  is  happening  today, 
or  what  will  happen  tomorrow. 

Margaret  Mead  looked  at  the  new 
students  and  described  them  as  the 
young  "natives"  in  a  technological 
world  where  anyone  over  25  was  a 
"foreigner."  As  a  group,  the  new 
class  seemed  born  to  the  struggle, 
more  willing  to  challenge  the  ways  of 
the  world — and  to  try  to  change  them 
— than  their  predecessors.  And  they 
felt  fully  capable  of  acting  on  their 
own.  "Today  students  aren't  fighting 
their  parents,"  said  Edgar  Z.  Frieden- 
berg,  professor  of  education  at  Dal- 
housie  University,  "they're  abandon- 
ing them." 

On  the  campus,  many  presidents 
and  deans  were  under  pressure  from 
the  public  and  alumni  to  stamp  out 
the  counterculture,  to  restore  tradi- 
tional standards  of  behavior.  By  the 
end    of   the    Sixties,    however,    most 


students  and  faculty  members  alike 
had  come  to  believe  that  off-campus 
behavior  should  be  beyond  a  college's 
control.  A  national  survey  in  1969 
found  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  members  interviewed  thought 
that  "college  officials  have  the  right  to 
regulate  student  behavior  off  campus." 

ATTEMPTS  TO  REGULATE  BEHAVIOR 
on  the  campus  also  ran  into 
obstacles.  For  the  past  century, 
college  presidents  had  exercised  al- 
most absolute  control  over  discipline 
on  campus.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  president 
has  been  undercut  by  new — and  more 
democratic — judicial  procedures.  "Due 
process"  became  a  byword  on  new 
student  and  faculty  judicial  commit- 
tees. Court  decisions  construed  college 
attendance  as  a  right  that  could  be 
denied  only  after  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused were  protected.  The  courts  thus 
restrained  administrative  impulses  to 
take  summary  disciplinary  action. 

Partly  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  times,  partly  in  response  to 
court  decisions,  and  partly  in  response 


to  the  recommendations  of  groups 
such  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest,  many  colleges  now 
are  creating  entirely  new  judicial 
procedures  of  their  own.  Students  are 
represented  on  campus  judicial  boards 
or  committees;  on  a  few,  they  form 
a  majority. 

At  the  same  time,  colleges  are  turn- 
ing over  'to  outside  police  agencies 
and  civil  courts  the  responsibility  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  students  as 
citizens.  On  few,  if  any,  campuses  are 
students  provided  sanctuary  from 
society's  laws.  For  its  part,  society  has 
developed  a  far  greater  tolerance  for 
the  counterculture  and  general  student 
behavior  than  it  once  held. 

"The  trend,"  says  James  A.  Perkins, 
former  president  of  Cornell  University 
and  now  chairman  of  the  International 
Council  for  Educational  Development, 
"is  toward  recognizing  that  the  student 
is  a  citizen  first  and  a  student  second 
— not  the  other  way  around.  He  will 
be  treated  as  an  adult,  not  as  a  child 
of  an  institutional  parent." 

That  is  a  trend  that  more  and  more 
students  heartily  endorse. 
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Are  students  Taking  over? 


THE  GREATEST  STRUGGLE  On  many 
campuses  in  the  past  decade  was 
for  the  redistribution  of  power. 
Trustees  were  reluctant  to  give  more 
to  the  president,  the  president  didn't 
want  to  surrender  more  to  the  faculty, 
the  faculty  felt  pushed  by  the  students, 
and  the  students — who  didn't  have 
much  power  to  begin  with — kept  de- 
manding more. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  students 
among  the  warring  factions,  struggles 
for  power  are  as  old  as  universities 
themselves.  The  disputes  began  more 
than  a  century  ago  when  boards  of 
trustees  wrestled  authority  from  char- 
tering agencies — and  continued  down 
the  line,  only  to  stop  with  the  faculty. 
In  the  late  1960's,  students  discov- 
ered that  they  had  one  power  all  to 
themselves:  they  could  disrupt  the 
campus.  Enough  students  at  enough 


campuses  employed  confrontation  pol- 
itics so  effectively  that  other  elements 
of  the  college  community — the  admin- 
istration and  the  faculty — took  their 
complaints,  and  their  protests,  seri- 
ously. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  a  survey  of 
1,769  colleges  found  that  students  ac- 
tually held  seats  on  decision-making 
boards  or  committees  at  184  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  They  sat 
on  the  governing  boards  of  13  col- 
leges. Otterbein  College  includes  stu- 
dents with  full  voting  power  on  every 
committee  whose  actions  affect  the 
lives  of  students;  three  are  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  17  students  sit 
as  voting  members  of  the  faculty  sen- 
ate. 

On  the  whole,  students  appear  to 
have  gained  influence  at  many  schools 


without  gaining  real  power.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  on  campus,  usually, 
for  only  four  years,  while  faculty 
members  and  administrators  stay  on. 
For  another,  they  usually  constitute  a 
small  minority  on  the  committees 
where  they  can  vote.  Frequently  they 
do  not  have  a  clear  or  enthusiastic 
mandate  from  their  constituency  about 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Except 
in  periods  of  clear  crisis,  most  students 
ignore  issues  of  academic  reform  and 
simply  go  their  own  way. 

Even  when  students  do  have  power, 
they  often  act  with  great  restraint. 
"We  have  students  sitting  on  our 
faculty  promotion  committees,"  says 
an  administrator  at  a  state  college  in 
the  Northwest,  "and  we're  discovering 
that,  if  anything,  they  tend  to  be  more 
conservative  than  many  of  the  faculty 
members." 


What  is  the  Best  Preparation  tor  a  college  Teacher? 


Ten  years  ago,  the  academic  com- 
munity worried  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  Ph.D.'s  to  fill  the 
faculties  of  rapidly  growing  colleges 
and  universities.  Efforts  to  solve  the 
problem,  however,  may  well  have  been 
too  successful.  Today  people  talk  of 
a  glut  of  Ph.D.'s — and  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  spent  years  in  ad- 
vanced study  often-  can't  find  jobs. 
Or  they  take  jobs  for  which  they  are 
greatly   overqualified. 

Over  the  years,  about  75  per  cent 
of  all  Ph.D.'s  have  joined  a  college 
or  university  faculty,  and  most  still 
go  into  higher  education.  Due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  higher  education, 
however,  only  45  per  cent  of  faculty 
members  in  the  U.S.  actually  hold 
that  degree;  fully  one-third  of  the  491 
colleges  that  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  study  do  not  have  a  single 
Ph.D.  on  their  faculty.  There  is  still 
a  need   for  highly  trained   academic 


talent — but  most  colleges  can't  afford 
to  expand  their  staff  fast  enough  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  new  talent  emerg- 
ing from  graduate  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  train- 
ing a  person  for  a  job  that  is  not 
available,  many  academics  are  won- 
dering   if    the    Ph.D.    degree — tradi- 


tionally the  passport  to  a  scholarly 
life  of  teaching  or  research — pro- 
vides the  best  training  for  the  jobs 
that  exist. 

The  training  of  a  Ph.D.  prepares 
him  to  conduct  original  research.  That 
ability,  however,  is  needed  at  colleges 
and  universities  only  by  people  with 


heavy  research  commitments  or  re- 
sponsibilities. Once  they  have  earned 
their  doctorate,  some  Ph.D.'s  will 
gravitate  toward  doing  more  research 
than  teaching;  others  will  choose  to 
emphasize  more  teaching.  Yet  the 
preparation  is  the  same  for  both. 
Moreover,  although  research  can  im- 
prove a  professor's  teaching,  the  qual- 
ities that  make  him  a  top-flight  in- 
vestigative scholar  are  not  necessarily 
those  required  for  effective  classroom 
teaching. 

Across  the  country,  the  demand  is 


growing  for  an  alternative  to  the 
Ph.D.  One  such  alternative  is  the 
M.Phil.,  or  Master  of  Philosophy,  de- 
gree; another  is  the  D.A.,  or  Doctor 
of  Arts.  A  DA.  candidate  would  ful- 
fill many  of  the  requirements  now 
expected  of  a  Ph.D.,  but  would  at- 
tempt to  master  what  is  already 
known  about  his  field  rather  than  con- 
ducting his  own  original  research.  He 
also  would  spend  time  teaching,  under 
the  direction  of  senior  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have 


already  opened"  their  doors  and  their 
classrooms  to  teachers  without  formal 
academic  preparation  at  all.  These  are 
the  outside  experts  or  specialists  who 
serve  briefly  as  "adjunct"  professors 
on  a  college  faculty  to  share  their 
knowledge  both  with  students  and 
with  their  fellow  faculty  members. 
Many  administrators,  arguing  that 
faculties  need  greater  flexibility  and 
less  dependence  on  the  official  certifi- 
cation of  a  degree,  hope  that  the  use 
of  such  outside  resources  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 


How  can  Anyone  Pay  (or  college? 


The  costs  of  sending  a  son  or 
daughter  to  college  are  now  as- 
tronomical, and  they  keep  going 
up.  The  expense  of  getting  a  bach- 
elor's degree  at  a  prestigious  private 
university  today  can  surpass  $20,000; 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  even  more. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  average  costs  for  tuition, 
required  fees,  room,  and  board  in 
1970-71  were  $1,336  at  a  public  uni- 
versity and  $2,979  at  a  private  uni- 
versity— or  75  per  cent  more  than  in 
1960. 

Some  schools,  of  course,  cost  much 
more  than  the  norm.  Tuition,  room, 
and  board  cost  $3,905  at  Stanford 
this  year;  $4,795  at  Reed.  Harvard 
charges  $4,470 — or  $400  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

State  colleges  and  universities  are 
less  expensive,  although  their  costs 
keep  rising,  too.  The  University  of 
California  is  charging  in-state  students 
$629  in  tuition  and  required  fees;  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  $550. 
Other  charges  at  public  schools,  such 
as  room  and  board,  are  similar  to 
those  at  private  schools.  Total  costs 
at  public  institutions,  therefore,  can 
easily  climb  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  are 
trying  new  ways  to  make  the  pain 
bearable. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  Yale  started 
its  Tuition  Postponement  Option,  per- 
mitting students  to  borrow  $800  di- 


rectly from  the  university  for  college 
costs.  The  amount  they  can  borrow 
will  increase  by  about  $300  a  year,  al- 
most matching  anticipated  boosts  in 
costs.  (Yale  now  charges  $4,400  for 
tuition,  room,  and  board.) 

The  Yale  plan  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  family  income.  A 
participating  student  simply  agrees  to 
pay  back  0.4  per  cent  of  his  annual 
income  after  graduation,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  $29  a  year,  for  each  $1,000 
he  borrows.  All  students  who  start  re- 
payment in  a  given  year  will  con- 
tinue paying  0.4  per  cent  of  their 
income  each   year   until   the   amount 


owed  by  the  entire  group,  plus  Yale's 
cost  of  borrowing  the  money  and  1 
per  cent  for  administrative  costs,  is 
paid  back.  Yale  estimates  that  this 
probably  will  take  26  years. 

The  Yale  option  works  for  a  stu- 
dent in  this  way:  If  he  borrows  $5,000 
and  later  earns  $10,000  a  year,  he 
will  repay  $200  annually.  If  he  earns 
$50,000,  he  will  repay  $1,000.  A 
woman  who  borrows  and  then  be- 
comes a  non-earning  housewife  will 
base  her  repayments  on  half  the  total 
family  income. 

Many  students  and  parents  like  the 
Yale  plan.  They  say  it  avoids  the  "in- 


stant  debt"  aspects  of  a  commercial 
loan,  and  repayments  are  tied  directly 
to  their  future  income — and,  hence, 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Parents  also  can  pay  college 
costs  by  taking  out  commercial 
loans;  most  banks  have  special 
loans  for  college.  The  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  estimates,  however,  that 
the  effective  interest  rate  on  commer- 
cial loans  runs  from  12  to  18  per 
cent. 

The  federal  government  also  is  in 
the  college  loan  business.  President 
Nixon  has  declared  that  "no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college 
should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money." 
Last  year  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion helped  pay  for  higher  education 
for  1.5  million  students  through  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans,  national  de- 
fense student  loans,  college  work- 
study  programs,  and  educational  op- 
portunity grants. 

The  federally  guaranteed  loans  are 
the  most  popular  with  middle-income 
parents.  A  student  can  borrow  up  to 
$1,500  a  year  at  7  per  cent  interest 
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and  start  repayment  9  to  12  months 
after  he  graduates  from  college.  He 
then  can  take  10  years  to  repay. 

Most  students  still  need  help  from 
their  families  to  pay  for  college.  Ac- 
cording to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  a  family  with  a  $16,000  an- 
nual income  and  one  child  should  be 
able  to  pay  $4,020  a  year  for  college. 
A  family  with  a  $20,000  income  and 
two  children  should  have  $3,920  avail- 
able for  college. 


One  result  of  rapidly  rising  college 
costs  is  that  most  students  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  part-time  during 
the  year  to  help  pay  their  expenses. 
Another  is  that  an  ever-growing  num- 
ber seek  out  relatively  inexpensive 
public  colleges  and  universities.  A 
third  is  that  students — acting  as  con- 
sumers with  an  increasingly  heavy  in- 
vestment in  their  college — will  de- 
mand greater  influence  over  both  the 
form  and  content  of  their  education. 


is  Academic  Freedom  in  Jeopardy? 


If  complaints  filed  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University 
Professors  can  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dicator, academic  freedom  is  in  an 
increasingly  perilous  condition.  Last 
summer  the  aaup's  "Committee  A  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure"  re- 
ported that  it  had  considered  880  com- 
plaints in  the  1970-71  school  year — a 
22  per  cent  increase  from  the  year 
before. 

Many  of  the  complaints  involved 
alleged  violations  of  academic  free- 
dom in  the  classic  sense — sanctions 
imposed  against  an  individual  for  ut- 
terances or  actions  disapproved  by  his 
institution.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  controversies  persist  or  that  the 
actions  of  professors,  trustees,  stu- 
dents, and  administrators  might  come 
into  conflict,  particularly  in  the  in- 
creasingly politicized  modern  univer- 
sity. 


As  the  title  of  the  aaup's  commit- 
tee suggests,  academic  freedom  in- 
creasingly has  become  identified  with 
guarantees  of  permanent  academic 
employment.  That  guarantee,  known 
as  tenure,  is  usually  forfeited  only  in 
cases  of  severe  incompetence  or  seri- 
ous infractions  of  institutional  rules. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  due 
process,  however,  disputes  over  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure  increas- 
ingly involve  procedural  issues.  Some 
fear  that  as  the  adjudication  process 
becomes  increasingly  legalistic,  the 
elements  of  academic  freedom  in  each 
case  may  be  defined  in  ever-narrower 
terms.  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
warns  that  colleges  should  pay  close 
attention  to  their  internal  judicial  pro- 
cedures so  that  outside  decisions — 
less  consistent  with  academic  tradi- 
tions— do  not  move  into  a  vacuum. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  TENURE  ITSELF 
is  now  under  review  at  many 
institutions.  Many  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  realize  that 
abuses  of  tenure  through  actions  that 
are  not  protected  by  academic  free- 
dom threaten  the  freedom  itself.  Such 
an  abuse  might  occur  when  a  pro- 
fessor uses  class  time  to  express  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  without  affording 
students  an  opportunity  to  study  other 
positions,  or  when  a  faculty  member 
fails  to  meet  a  class — depriving  stu- 
dents of  their  freedom  to  learn — in 
order  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
Because  these  examples  are  not 
clear-cut,  they  are  typical  of  the  aca- 
demic freedom  issue  on  many  cam- 
puses. It  is  also  typical  for  academics, 
to  resist  regulation  of  any  kind.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  noted  that  "faculty  members, 
both   as   members   of  the   academic 


community  and  as  professionals,  have 
an  obligation  to  act  in  a  responsible 
and  even  exemplary  way.  Yet  faculty 
members  have  been  reluctant  to  en- 
force codes  of  behavior  other  than 
those  governing  scholarship.  They 
have  generally  assumed  that  a  mini- 
mum of  regulation  would  lead  to  a 
maximum  of  academic  freedom." 

Political  events — often  off  the  cam- 
pus— have  made  academic  freedom  a 


volatile  issue.  Occasionally  a  political 
figure  will  claim  that  a  university  is 
too  relaxed  a  community,  or  that  it  is 
the  hotbed  of  revolutionary  activity. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  thrust  into  the  political  arena, 
and  academic  freedom  has  been  abused 
for  political  reasons.  On  some  cam- 
puses, outside  speakers  have  been  pro- 
hibited; at  others,  controversial  faculty 
members  have  been  fired. 


For  centuries,  academic  communi- 
ties have  realized  that  neutrality  may 
be  their  strongest  virtue  and  surest 
protection.  If  they  give  up  that  neu- 
trality, society  may  require  them  to 
forfeit  many  traditional  freedoms  and 
privileges.  There  is  now  a  strong  be- 
lief that  neutrality  is  essential  to  the 
teaching,  learning,  and  scholarship 
that  are  the  very  bedrock  of  higher 
education. 


What  is  a  college  Degree  Really  worth? 


0^  OLLECE  CREDENTIALS,  SQVS  HEW's 

Newman  report  on  higher  edu- 
^^  cation,  "are  not  only  a  highly 
prized  status  symbol,  but  also  the  key 
to  many  of  the  well-paying  and  satis- 
fying jobs  in  American  society." 

The  problem  today  is  that  colleges 
have  been  producing  graduates  faster 
than  the  economy  can  absorb  them  in 
challenging  jobs.  The  members  of  last 
spring's  graduating  class  found  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  a  degree 
was  not  an  automatic  passport  to  a 
job  and  the  good  life. 

Job  offers  to  graduates  were  on  the 
decline.  At  Louisiana  State  University, 
for  example,  there  were  only  half  as 
many  job  offers  as  the  year  before; 
even  the  recruiters  stayed  away.  At 
graduate  schools,  job  offers  to  new 
Ph.D.'s  plummeted  78  per  cent,  and 
many  might  well  have  asked  if  all 
their  years  of  study  were  worth  it. 

In  the  long  run,  higher  education 
does  pay  off.  Last  fall  a  research  team 
under  Stephen  B.  Withey  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  reported  that  male 
college  graduates  earn  $59,000  more 
in  their  lifetimes  than  male  high 
school  graduates. 

A  higher  income  is  only  one  bene- 
fit of  a  degree.  Withey's  report  also 
concluded  that  college  graduates  held 
jobs  with  fewer  risks  of  accidents, 
fewer  physical  demands,  more  ad- 
vancement, and  "generally  more  com- 
fort, psychic  rewards,  stimulation,  and 
satisfactions."  The  report  also  found 
a  direct  correlation   between   college 


attendance,  enriched  life  styles,  and 
satisfactory  family  adjustments. 

The  nation's  work  ethic  is  changing, 
however,  as  are  the  values  of  many 
recent  college  graduates.  To  many, 
the  tangible  rewards  of  a  job  and  a 
degree  mean  less  than  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  experience  of  life 
itself.  Sociologist  Amitai  Etzioni  re- 
cently commented:  "The  American 
college  and  university  system  is  best 
at  preparing  students  for  a  society 
which  is  primarily  committed  to  pro- 
ducing commodities,  while  the  society 
is  reorienting  towards  an  increasing 
concern  for  the  good  life." 

Even  when  they  can  be  defined,  the 
nation's  manpower  needs  are  changing, 


too.  Last  year  Dartmouth  College's 
President  John  G.  Kemeny  asked, 
"What  do  we  say  to  all  our  students 
when  we  realize  that  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  them  will  end  up  in  a  pro- 
fession that  hasn't  been  invented  yet?" 
Many  educators  now  are  urging 
employers  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  a  job  applicant  does  or 
does  not  have  a  college  degree  and 
to  give  more  attention  to  other  quali- 
ties. Many  also  urge  a  review  of  the 
"certification"  functions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— where  a  degree  often  signi- 
fies only  that  the  holder  has  spent 
four  years  at  a  given  institution — so 
that  society  can  operate  more  smooth- 
ly as  a  true  meritocracy. 
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Should  Everyone  Go  to  college? 


Higher  education,  says  Prince- 
ton's Professor  Fritz  Machlup, 
"is  far  too  high  for  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  much  too  high  for  the 
average  interest,  and  vastly  too  high 
for  the  average  patience  and  persev- 
erance of  the  people  here  and  any- 
where." 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  would 
agree  with  Professor  Machlup's  assess- 
ment of  both  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  and 
the  ability  of  the  populace  to  measure 
up  to  it.  But  trying  to  draw  the  line 
in  a  democracy,  specifying  who  should 
be  admitted  to  higher  education  and 
who  should  not,  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

What,  for  example,  are  the  real 
qualifications  for  college?  How  wide 
can  college  and  university  doors  be 
opened  without  diluting  the  academic 
excellence  of  the  institution?  And 
shouldn't  higher  education  institutions 
be  more  concerned  with  letting  stu- 
dents in  than  with  keeping  them  out? 
Public  policy  in  the  United  States 
has  set  higher  education  apart  from 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  size,  scope,  and  purpose.  All  states 
have  compulsory  attendance  laws — 
usually  starting  with  the  first  grade — 
requiring  all  young  people  to  attend 
public  schools  long  enough  so  they 
can  learn  to  read,  write,  and  function 
as  citizens.  But  compulsory  attendance 
usually  stops  at  the  age  of  16 — and 
free  public  education  in  most  states 
stops  at  grade  12. 

Are  12  years  enough?  Should  every- 
one have  the  right  to  return  to  school 
— beyond  the  12th-grade  level — when- 
ever he  wants?  Or  should  "higher" 
education  really  be  "post-secondary" 
education,  with  different  types  of  in- 
stitutions serving  the  needs  of  different 
people? 

Increasingly,  the  real  question  is 
not  who  goes  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation, but  who  does  not  go.  In 
1960,  for  example,  about  50  per  cent 
of  all  high  school  graduates  in  the 
U.S.  moved  on  to  some  form  of  high- 


er education.  Today  about  60  per  cent 
go  to  college.  By  1980,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  about 
65  per  cent  of  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates will  continue  their  education. 

Today,  the  people  who  do  not  go 
on  to  college  usually  fall  into  three 
categories : 

1.  Students  with  financial  need. 
Even  a  low-cost  community  college 
can  be  too  expensive  for  a  young  per- 
son who  must  work  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family. 

2.  Students  who  are  not  "prepared" 
for  college  by  their  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  If  they  do  go  to 
college  they  need  compensatory  or  re- 
medial instruction  before  they  start 
their  regular  classes.  They  also  often 
need  special  counseling  and  help  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

3.  People  beyond  the  traditional 
college-going  age — from  young  moth- 
ers to  retired  executives — who  want 
to  attend  college  for  many  reasons. 

During  the  Sixties,  most  of  the 
efforts  to  open  college  doors  were 
focused  on  racial  minorities.  To  a 
degree,  these  efforts  were  successful. 
Last  year,  for  example,  470,000  black 
students  were  enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  explosive  growth  of  two-year 
community  colleges  will  continue  to 
open  college  doors  for  many  students. 
Most  community  colleges  have  lower 
admissions  requirements  than  four- 
year  schools  (many  require  only  high 
school  graduation);  they  charge  re- 
latively low  tuition  (average  tuition  at 
a  public  community  college  this  year 
is  $300),  and  most  are  in  urban  areas, 
accessible  by  public  transportation  to 
large  numbers  of  students. 

Community  colleges  will  continue 
to  grow.  In  1960  there  were  663  two- 
year  community  colleges  in  the  U.S., 
with  816,000  students.  Today  there 
are  1,100  community  colleges — with 
2.5  million  students.  A  new  commun- 
ity college  opens  every  week. 

New  patterns  of  "open  admissions" 
also  will  open  college  doors  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  served  by 
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higher  education  before.  In  a  sense, 
open  admissions  are  a  recognition  that 
the  traditional  criteria  for  college  ad- 
missions— where  one  ranks  in  high 
school,  and  scores  on  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests — were  not  recognizing  stu- 
dents who  were  bright  enough  to  do 
well  in  college  but  who  were  poorly 
prepared  in  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  started  an  open 
admissions  program,  admitting  all 
graduates  of  New  York  high  schools 
who  applied  and  then  giving  them 
special  help  when  they  were  on  cam- 
pus. There  was  a  relatively  high  at- 
trition rate  over  the  year;  30  per  cent 
of  the  "open  admissions"  freshmen 
did  not  return  the  next  year,  com- 
pared with  20  per  cent  of  the  "regu- 
lar" freshmen.  Even  so,  many  univer- 
sity officials  were  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, preferring  to  describe  the  class 
as  "70  per  cent  full"  rather  than  as 
"30  per  cent  empty." 

The  lesson  is  that,  as  higher  educa- 
tion becomes  more  available,  more 
young  people  will  take  advantage  of 
it.  Open  admissions  and  other  more 
democratic  forms  of  admissions  should 
not  only  make  for  a  greater  meritoc- 
racy on  campus,  but  also  lead  to  a 
better-educated  society. 


What  Will  we  do  with  Kids  if  They  Doni  Go  to  college? 


"They  are  sick  of  preparing  for 
life — they  want  to  live." — S.  I. 
Hayakawa. 

MO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  MANY,  but 
certainly  some  of  the  8.5  mil- 
lion students  now  on  campus 
are  there  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Some 
are  there  under  pressure  (if  not  out- 
right duress)  from  parents,  peers,  and 
high  school  counselors;  others  are 
there  to  stay  out  of  the  armed  forces 
or  the  job  market.  Almost  all,  even  the 
most  highly  motivated,  are  vulnerable 
to  pressures  from  parents  who  view 
college  attendance  as  a  major  step- 
ping-sfone  toward  the  good  life. 

One  result  of  these  pressures  is  that 
college  teachers  are  often  forced   to 


play  to  captive  audiences — students 
who  would  rather  be  someplace  else. 
Walk  into  almost  any  large  lecture  in 
the  country  and  you'll  see  students 
doodling,  daydreaming,  and  nodding; 
they  come  alive  again  when  the  final 
bell  rings.  Many  are  bored  by  the  spe- 
cific class — but  many  more  are  bored 
by  college  itself. 

Acknowledging  the  problem,  the  As- 
sembly on  University  Goals  and  Gov- 
ernance has  proposed  that  new  kinds 
of  institutions  be  established  "to  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are  not  very  much 
taken  with  the  academic  environment." 
Other  proposals  call  for  periods  of 
national  service  for  many  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  26,  and  for  greater  flexibility  in 


college  attendance. 

Steven  Muller,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  proposes  a 
four-part  na'tional  service  program, 
consisting  of: 

►  A  national  day-care  system, 
staffed  by  national  service  personnel.' 

►  A  national  neighborhood-preser- 
vation system,  including  security, 
cleanup,  and  social  services. 

►  A  national  health  corps,  provid- 
ing para-medical  services  to  homes 
and  communities. 

►  An  elementary  school  teacher 
corps  using  high  school  graduates  as 
teacher  aides. 

President  Muller  also  proposes  that 
two  years  of  such  non-military  serv- 
ice be  compulsory  for  all  young  peo- 


pie.  The  advantages  of  mandatory 
national  service,  he  said,  would  range 
from  reducing  enrollment  pressures  on 
colleges  to  giving  students  more  time 
to  sort  out  what  they  want  to  do  with 
their  lives. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  suggested  at 
least  a  consideration  of  national  serv- 
ice plans  and  proposes  that  colleges 
make  provisions  for  students  to  "stop 
out"  at  certain  well-defined  junctures 
to  embark  on  periods  of  national  serv- 
ice, employment,  travel,  or  other  ac- 
tivities. 

The  commission  also  advocates  re- 
ducing the  time  required  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  four  years  to 
three,  and  awarding  credit  by  exami- 
nation, instead  of  measuring  how 
much  a  student  knows  by  determining 
how  much  time  he  has  sat  in  a  par- 
ticular class. 

Some  of  these  ideas  are  being  stud- 
ied. Institutions  such  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Claremont  Men's  College, 
New  York  University,  and  the  entire 
California  State  College  System  are 


considering  the  possibility  of  three- 
year  degree  programs.  Others,  such 
as  Goddard,  Syracuse,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  require  stu- 
dents to  spend  only  brief  periods  of 
time  on  the  campus  itself  to  earn  a 
degree. 

«  major  trend  in  American 
higher  education  today  is  to- 
ward greater  flexibility.  Last 
year  two  foundations — the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York — provided  $2.5-million 
to  help  start  a  highly  flexible  series 
of  experiments  in  New  York  State, 
including: 

►  A  program  of  "external  degrees," 
offering  bachelors'  and  associates'  de- 
grees to  students  who  pass  college- 
level  exams,  even  if  they  have  not 
been  formally  enrolled  at  a  college. 

►  A  new,  non-residential  college 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  state 
university*  72  campuses  but  maintain- 
ing its  own  faculty  to  help  students  in 
independent  study  at  home  or  at  other 
schools. 


►  A  "university  without  walls"  in- 
cluding 20  institutions  but  with  no 
fixed  curriculum  or  time  required  for 
degrees;  outside  specialists  will  form 
a  strong  "adjunct"  faculty. 

These  and  other  alternatives  are  de- 
signed to  "open  up"  the  present  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  removing 
many  of  the  time,  financial,  geogra- 
phic, and  age  barriers  to  higher  edu- 
cation. They  should  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  go  to  college  when  they 
want,  to  stop  when  they  want,  and  to 
resume  when  they  want.  A  bored 
junior  can  leave  the  campus  and  work 
or  study  elsewhere;  a  mother  can  study 
at  home  or  at  institutions  nearby;  a 
businessman  can  take  courses  at  night 
or  on  weekends. 

The  alternatives  emphasize  that 
higher  education  is  not  limited  to  a 
college  campus  or  to  the  ages  of  18  to 
24,  but  that  it  can  be  a  lifetime  pur- 
suit, part  of  our  national  spirit.  The 
impact  of  these  changes  could  be  enor- 
mous, not  only  for  the  present  system 
of  higher  education,  but  for  the  coun- 
try itself. 


With  All  Their  Successes,  Why  Are  colleges  so  Broke? 


IN  A  RECENT  echo  of  an  all-too- 
common  plea,  the  presidents  of  six 
institutions  in  New  York  warned 
that  private  colleges  there  were  on  the 
verge  of  financial  collapse  and  needed 
more  money  from  the  state. 

The  presidents  were  not  crying  wolf. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  reports  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  2,729  colleges  and 
universities  are  already  in  financial 
difficulty  or  are  headed  for  it.  "Higher 
education,"  says  Earl  Cheit,  author 
of  the  Carnegie  report,  "has  come 
upon  hard  times." 

At  most  schools  the  faculty  has  al- 
ready felt  the  squeeze.  Last  spring 
the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  reported  that  the  aver- 
age rise  in  faculty  salaries  last  year 
had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  real  problem  with  college  fin- 
ance is  that  costs  keep  rising  while 
income  does  not.  It  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  gap  keeps  growing 
between  what  a  student  pays  for  his 
education  and  what  it  costs  to  edu- 
cate him. 

The  problems  are  great  for  public 
colleges  and  universities,  and  for  pri- 
vate institutions  they  are  even  greater. 
About  one-fourth  of  all  private  col- 
leges are  eating  up  their  capital,  just 
to  stay  in  business. 

As  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  warns,  this  is  a  potentially 
disastrous  practice.  As  its  capital 
shrinks,  an  institution  then  loses  both 
income  on  its  endowment  and  capital 
growth  of  it.  The  association  sees 
little  hope  of  a  reprieve  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  "Most  colleges  in 
the  red  are  staying  in  the  red  and 
many  are  getting  redder,"  it  says, 
"while  colleges  in  the  black  are  gen- 
erally growing  grayer." 

I  ANY       OF       THE       TRADITIONAL 

methods  of  saving  money 
don't  seem  to  work  in  higher 
education.  Most  colleges  can't  cut 
costs  without  excluding  some  students 
or  eliminating  some  classes  and  pro- 


grams. There  is  little  "fat"  in  the  aver- 
age budget;  when  a  college  is  forced  to 
trim  it  usually  diminishes  many  of 
the  programs  it  has  started  in  the 
past  few  years,  such  as  scholarships 
or  counseling  services  for  low-income 
students. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  have 
tried  to  raise  money  by  increasing 
tuition — but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
approaching  its  upper  limits.  Private 
institutions  already  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  the  range  of  many  stu- 
dents. Trying  to  set  tuition  any  higher 
is  like  crossing  a  swamp  with  no  way 
to  know  where  the  last  solid  ground  is 
— or  when  more  students  will  flee  to 
less  expensive  public  colleges.  The 
competitive  situation  for  private  col- 
leges is  particularly  acute  because,  as 
one  president  puts  it,  public  colleges 
offer  low-cost,  high-quality  education 
"just  down  the  street." 

The  problem  is  worse  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  total  number  of 
freshmen  in  four-year  colleges  has  ac- 
tually declined.  Colleges  across  the 
country  have  room  for  110,000  more 
freshmen,  with  most  of  the  empty 
seats  found  in  private  schools.  The 
decline  in  enrollment  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time:  many  colleges  are 
just  completing  large — and  expen- 
sive— building  programs  that  they 
started  in  the  booming  sixties. 

Public    colleges    are    not    immune 


from  the  academic  depression.  They 
receive  about  53  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come from  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  many  are  suffering  from  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  Some  state  legisla- 
tures are  cutting  back  on  funds  for 
higher  education;  others  are  dictating 
ways  money  can  be  saved. 

Public  colleges  are  under  pressure 
to  raise  tuition,  but  many  administra- 
tors fear  this  might  lose  students  at 
the  cost  of  raising  dollars.  Tuition  at 
public  colleges  and  universities  is  rela- 
tively low,  when  compared  with  pri- 
vate colleges,  but  it  still  has  doubled 
in  the  last  decade.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  warns  that  if  it 
keeps  going  up  it  could  lead  to  a 
"serious  erosion  of  the  principle  of 
low  tuition,  which  has  been  basic  to 
the  whole  concept  of  public  higher 
education  in  the  United  States." 

Most  college  administrators,  there- 
fore, are  looking  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  help.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission estimates  that  the  federal 
government  now  pays  about  one-fifth 
of  all  higher  education  expenditures 
in  the  U.S. — or  $4  billion  a  year.  The 
Commission  says  this  must  increase  to 
about  $13  billion  in  five  years  if  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  are 
going  to  be  in  good  health.  It  is  only 
problematical  whether  such  an  in- 
crease will  occur. 
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Are  Alumni  still  important  ? 


Rlumni  may  return  to  the  campus 
for  reunions,  fund-raising  din- 
ners, or  occasional  visits,  but 
often  their  closest  contact  with  their 
alma  mater  is  the  plea  for  money  that 
comes  in  the  mail. 

When  student  unrest  erupted  a  few 
years  ago,  however,  college  adminis- 
trators quickly  realized  that  alumni 
could  make  their  opinions  felt.  Thou- 
sands of  telegrams  and  letters  flowed 
across  the  desks  of  presidents  and 
deans  in  the  wake  of  sit-ins  and  dem- 
onstrations; some  alumni  withheld 
money  even  though  they  had  given 
before,  or  made  their  unhappiness 
known  in  other  ways. 

In  the  campus  preoccupation  with 
internal  power  struggles,  alumni  and 
alumnae  usually  have  been  bystanders. 
They  are  rarely  involved  in  day-to- 
day life  of  the  campus;  unlike  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  adminis- 
trators, they  are  not  present  to  exert 
an  immediate  influence  in  the  strug- 
gles that  often  paralyze  a  school. 

Many  colleges  now  are  searching 
for  new  ways  to  involve  their  alumni, 
particularly  those  who  feel  estranged 
from  the  contemporary  campus  by  a 
growing  gulf  of  manners,  morals,  and 
concerns.  The  impact  of  alumni,  how- 
ever, will  grow  as  their  numbers 
grow.  It  probably  will  be  channeled 
into  the  following  areas: 

As  voting  citizens:  Alumni  will  have 
an  increasing  influence  as  voters,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  questions  af- 


fecting higher  education  are  decided 
by  elected  officials.  Even  private  in- 
stitutions will  receive  more  financial 
support  from  state  and  federal  sources 
in  the  next  few  years.  Congressmen 
and  legislatures  will,  through  govern- 
ment loans,  grants,  and  institutional 
aid,  make  more  and  more  decisions 
about  who  can  attend  college  and 
where.  In  the  1980's,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  value  their  alumni  as 
much  for  their  votes  as  for  their  dol- 
lars. 

As  donors:  No  matter  how  much 
more  they  receive  from  tuition  or 
from  governments,  America's  colleges 
and  universities  will  not  have  enough 
unfettered  money  to  do  all  the  things 
they  want  to  do.  Contributions  are 
still  the  best  means  of  giving  them  a 
chance  to  experiment,  to  perform 
with  extraordinary  quality,  and  to  at- 
tract new  kinds  of  students. 

As  parents:  Alumni  will  have  vast 
influence  over  the  education  of  their 
children.  By  encouraging  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching — and  by  encour- 
aging their  children  to  take  advantage 
of  them — alumni  can  help  broaden 
the  structure  of  higher  education. 
They  can  give  their  sons  and  daugh- 


ters additional  opportunities  to  ap- 
praise their  future  careers  and  make 
more  efficient  and  intelligent  use  of 
college  and  university  resources. 

As  employers:  Alumni  influence  the 
qualifications  that  are  demanded  for 
entry  into  many  jobs.  They  can  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  current  educa- 
tional overkill  now  demanded  for 
many  occupations,  and  they  can  pro- 
vide on-the-job  apprenticeships  and 
other  opportunities  for  employees 
moving  up  in  the  system.       '_ 

As  citizens:  Alumni  can  lead  in  ef- 
forts to  make  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  respond  to  the  needs  of 
all  children,  thereby  reducing  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  colleges  to  provide  re- 
medial help.  They  can  make  sure  that 
public  education  serves  the  public  at 
all  levels. 

As  members  of  a  changing  society: 
Alumni  can  develop  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding for  change  in  their  own 
colleges,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
new  opportunities  in  society. 

As  partisans  of  their  colleges:  They 
can  increase  their  effectiveness  by  re- 
maining alert  to  the  changes  in  higher 
education,  placing  the  changes  at  their 
own  college  in  the  context  of  broad 
structural  changes  in  colleges  across 
the  nation. 

As  educated  men  and  women:  They 
should  hold  on  to  their  faith  in  learn- 
ing as  a  hope  of  civilization,  and  their 
faith  in  colleges  and  universities  for 
nurturing  that  hope. 
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jack  r.  maguire,  the  University  of  Texas;  John  i.  mattill, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  ken  metzler,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  john  w.  paton,  Wesleyan  University; 
Robert  m.  Rhodes,  Brown  University;  verne  a.  stadtman, 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education;  Frederic  a.  stott, 
Phillips  Academy  (Andover);  frank  j.  tate,  the  Ohio  State 
University;  charles  e.  widmayer,  Dartmouth  College;  dorothy 
f.  Williams,  Simmons  College;  ronald  a.  wolk,  Brown 
University;  Elizabeth  bond  wood.  Sweet  Briar  College;  ches- 
ley  worthington   (emeritus).   Illustrations  by  lerry  Dadds. 
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average  for  21  comparable  women's  colleges,  with 
Sweet  Briar  standing  fourteenth  from  the  top-fee 
college  in  a  list  released  in  January.  Many  students 
require  help,  however,  and  that  help  is  given  through 
scholarships,  through  loans,  and  through  self-help  work 
—  and  generally  through  a  combination  of  the  three. 
"We  have  three  sources  of  scholarship  funds,"  said 
Dean  Sims.  "Income  is  available  each  year  from  en- 
dowed scholarships;  for  example,  the  Judith  Bland 
Dew  scholarship  fund,  the  gift  over  the  years  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  DuPont,  and  the  Harriet  Evans 
Wyckoff  scholarship,  established  by  the  Washington 
Alumnae  Club.  Current  gifts  are  a  second  source  of 
income;  a  number  of  alumnae  clubs  give  current 
scholarships  —  Baltimore  is  one  of  these  —  and  some 
foundations,  General  Motors,  for  example,  make 
grants  in  the  form  of  current  scholarships. 

"In  the  interest  of  general  college  operation,  the 
more  scholarships  available  from  these  two  sources, 
endowed  scholarships  and  current  gifts,  the  better. 
The  third  source  of  scholarship  funds  is  the  general 
operating  budget  of  the  College.  This  amount  has 
tended  to  go  up,  with  usually  something  over  half  the 
annual  scholarship  monies  coming  from  this  third 
source." 

Students  may  borrow  money  through  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  Fund,  to  which  the  College  con- 
tributes a  sum  equal  to  one-ninth  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  for  its  students. 
The  size  of  the  fund  at  Sweet  Briar  is  determined  by 
a  request  filed  each  year.  The  loan  is  interest-free 
until  the  student  has  been  out  of  college  nine  months, 
at  which  time  the  interest  rate  becomes  3  per  cent  and 
the  loan  becomes  due  within  ten  years. 

Sweet  Briar  also  has  the  endowed  Mary  and  Lee 
Ashcraft  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Rebecca  Asherajt 
Warren  '26,  and  Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  '54. 
Except  that  this  fund  gives  preference  to  juniors  and 
seniors  from  the  South,  it  works  in  much  the  same 
ways  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program, 
with  a  limit  of  $1000  per  year  that  students  may 
borrow  a  stipulation  of  both  funds.  In  practice,  the 
amount  of  money  loaned  a  student  for  tuition  pro- 
gresses with  her  years;  the  average  loan  in  the  sopho- 
more year  is  $300  to  $500;  in  the  junior  year,  $600  to 
$800,  in  the  senior  year,  the  maximum  $1000.  "In- 
creasingly, too,  the  states  have  guaranteed  loan  plans." 
Dean  Sims  pointed  out,  "so  that  middle-income  fami- 
lies may  obtain  low-interest  loans  for  tuition  payments 
through  their  home  banks. 

"Because  of  this,  we  don't  really  know  what  per- 
centage of  our  students  borrow  money  for  college 
costs.  Nor  do  we  know  what  percentage  exactly  works 
on-campus,  although  we  can  estimate  it  between  30 
per  cent  and  35  per  cent,"  Dean  Sims  continued. 
"After  the  freshman  year,  students  receiving  financial 
aid  are  expected  to  work.  The  best  paying  jobs  arc 
as  waitresses  and  librarians,  with  33  of  the  former  and 
21  of  the  latter  this  year.  In  calculating  student  needs. 
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Dr.  Whiteman:  "I  do  insist  that 
our  faculty  keeep  up  with 
their  scholarship.  It  increases 
the  joy  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  teaching." 


Admission  Director  Baldwin: 

"Applications  are  ahead  of  the  past  few 

years  at  this  time,  and  we  have  good, 

strong  applicants.     And  we  are  seeing  our 

largest  second  semester  enrollment  ever." 


we  assume  summer  earnings.  It  is  harder  to  get  sum- 
mer employment  than  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  jobs  come  easiest  in  the  cities." 

When  the  EPE  Special  Report  asks,  Is  Academic 
Freedom  in  Jeopardy?,  John  R.  McClenon,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  president  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  (AAUP),  answers,  "There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  academic  freedom  here.  This  is  true  for 
tenured  and  non-tenured  faculty  alike.  My  guess  is 
that  over  half  the  academic  institutions  in  this  country 
enjoy  academic  freedom. 

"The  AAUP  position,  with  which  I  agree,  is  that 
academic  freedom  and  tenure  can't  be  divorced:  the 
purpose  of  tenure  is  to  protect  academic  freedom. 
There  are  procedures  for  dealing  with  incompetence. 

"One  of  the  great  things  about  college  teaching," 
Dr.  McClenon  went  on,  "is  the  freedom  to  teach  your 
discipline  as  you  see  it  and  to  act  outside  your  pro- 
fession as  you  see  fit.  Industry  and  government  can 
dictate  attitudes;  universities  and  colleges  generally 
don't.    The  country  needs  this  kind  of  institution." 

"The  academic  community  must  maintain  its  politi- 
cal neutrality  as  a  corporate  entity,"  Dr.  Whiteman 
said  on  this  subject.  "Individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity are,  of  course,  free  to  pursue  their  own  politi- 
cal activities,  although  this  may  well  exclude  the  presi- 
dent who  inevitably  speaks  for  the  College  and  is 
always  identified  with  the  corporate  entity.  This  en- 
tity should  not  espouse  specific  political  causes,  nor 
endorse  candidates  for  office.  If  it  does  so,  it  loses 
the  right  to  criticize  and  to  suggest.  It  ceases  to  be  an 
arena  for  all  ideas  if  it  is  committed  to  one  course  of 
action  against  another." 

In  answering  the  question,  What  is  a  College  De- 
gree Really  Worth?,  the  EPE  Special  Report  noted 
that  members  of  last  year's  graduating  class  found 
jobs  hard  to  come  by.    Caroline  Bates,  Director  of 


Vocational  Guidance,  judges  from  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  the  Class  of  1971  that  at  least  part  of 
the  class  had  no  difficulty.  Of  134  graduates,  77  re- 
plied, and  information  about  three  was  available  to 
bring  the  effective  replies  to  80,  or  59  per  cent.  Full- 
time graduate  students  numbered  21,  with  seven  addi- 
tional part-time  students;  48  were  working  full-time, 
and  nine  part-time.  Nine  were  unemployed  or  looking 
for  work,  but  several  of  these  were  moving  or  un- 
certain about  where  they  would  be  living  within  the 
few  months  following,  and  few  seemed  discouraged. 
Mrs.  Bates  believes  that  ten  held  jobs  below  their 
capabilities.  "But  these  are  my  judgements,  sometimes 
based  on  incomplete  descriptions,"  Mrs.  Bates  was 
quick  to  point  out.  "Some  of  these  jobs  may  be  learn- 
the-business  or  foot-in-the-door  jobs  not  really  open 
to  high  school  graduates  or  in  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  advance.  Some  of  these  were  purposely 
temporary  jobs. 

"From  comments  on  the  questionnaire,  I  judged  52 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  work  or  study,  nine  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and  six  to  give  no  indication  of  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Someone  else  might  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent totals." 

The  question,  Should  Everyone  Go  to  College?, 
leads  to  the  door  of  the  Office  of  Admissions,  and  to 
Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57,  its  director.  After  several 
years  of  coeducation-itis,  the  woman's  colleges  seem 
to  be  more  in  demand,  and  Nancy  Baldwin  is  cautious- 
ly optimistic  about  this  year's  situation.  "Applications 
are  ahead  of  the  past  few  years  at  this  time,"  she  said, 
"and  we  have  good,  strong  applicants.  We  have  too, 
an  exceptional  freshman  class  this  year,  with  a  larger 
Freshman  Honors  group  than  usual.  And  we  are 
seeing  our  largest  second  semester  enrollment  ever. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  year. 

"Most  applicants  to  Sweet  Briar  know  what  the 
tuition  costs  are  and  how  much  they  will  be  able  to 
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meet  them.    Sometimes  the  scholarship  we  offer  is  not 
enough  in  the  applicant's  view.    This  is  unfortunate." 

"I  am  pleased  that  our  geographical  and  economic 
spreads  are  both  becoming  broader,  even  though  ob- 
viously our  average  family  income  is  high  compared  to 
the  national  norm,  a  truism  for  every  independent 
college,"  said  Dr.  Whiteman,  considering  the  Admis- 
sion question.  "It  is  good  that  we  can  now  freely 
admit  all  ethnic  groups,  and  we  seek  more  funds  to 
assist  the  lesser  privileged  to  come  here.  In  these  two 
ways  we  will  continue  to  increase  student  diversity, 
itself  a  vital  factor  in  learning  to  live  in  today's  com- 
plex world.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  will  get 
to  open  admissions  in  the  sense  that  people  have  an 
externally  defined  right  to  enter  Sweet  Briar,  although 
quite  clearly  this  nation  is  moving  from  the  concept 
of  higher  education  as  a  privilege  to  higher  education 
as  a  right.  The  primary  burden  here  must  rest  with 
public  institutions.  I  do  agree  with  the  idea  that  the 
student  has  a  right  to  stay  here,  having  been  admitted, 
unless  she  is  excluded  by  due  process.  Due  process 
in  this  sense  would  include  unsatisfactory  grades." 

And  on  the  EPE  Special  Report  question,  What  Will 
We  Do  With  Kids  if  They  Don't  Go  to  College?,  Dr. 
Whiteman  said: 

"National  service  is  a  happy  idea  but  one  difficult  to 
manage.  It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  youth  is  not  more 
needed  economically;  that  makes  the  early  twenties  a 
most  difficult  age  today.  National  service  seems  a 
wonderful  solution,  but  it  could  end  in  make-work 
projects  that  would  satisfy  no  one  —  at  best,  one  step 
better  than  welfare. 

"Sweet  Briar  has  stop-outs,  and  stopping-out 
can  be  a  good  idea  for  many  individuals.  College  is 
like  marriage.  You  should  be  in  it  only  if  you  cannot 
stay  out  of  it  —  only  if  you  do  it  because  of  true  love." 

With  all  their  successes,  why  are  colleges  so  broke? 


asks  the  EPE  Special  Report,  somewhat  plaintively. 
Sweet  Briar  is  not  broke,  but  is,  rather,  operating  in 
the  black.  Tuition  fees  will  not  be  raised  next  fall.  But 
the  chances  are  that  costs  will  rise.  "Pundits  say  that 
higher  education  can't  raise  its  fees  much  higher."  said 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer.  "That 
means  that  the  two  principal  categories  we  can  work 
to  increase  are  the  endowment,  and  therefore  its  in- 
come, and  gifts  and  grants.  We  can  manage  the  College 
so  that  our  income  from  miscellaneous  sources,  the 
only  other  income  source  besides  tuition,  endowment 
income  and  gifts  and  grants,  is  as  large  as  possible. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  increased  costs  will  be 
met  by  income  from  a  larger  endowment  and  by  more 
gifts  and  grants.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  in- 
creased economies  must  be  employed  as  we  strive  for 
even  greater  efficiences  in  the  management  of  our  re- 
sources. With  today's  costs,  we  are  making  ends  meet. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you  that  the  future  looks  as  secure 
as  last  year's  balance  sheet.  It  doesn't." 

Private  institutions  are  just  that,  and  private  sup- 
port must  be  their  mainstay,  Mr.  Daniel  believes.  In 
many  institutions,  the  alumni  body  feels  that  their  only 
role  is  to  supply  this  support.  As  the  EPE  Special 
Report  says,  "often  their  closest  contact  with  their 
alma  mater  is  the  plea  for  money  that  comes  in 
the  mail."  That  the  alumni  body  has  an  impact  upon 
the  institution,  the  EPE  report  states  as  a  fact,  and 
it  predicts  that  the  impact  will  grow.  For  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Dr.  Whiteman  sums  it  up  this  way: 

"Sweet  Briar  alumnae  have  always  played  a  very 
large  role  in  the  College;  they  are  the  College  in  the 
eyes  of  much  of  the  outside  world;  they  are  a  very 
impressive  group!  I  see  no  change  and  no  need  to 
change.  They  support  us  with  funds,  with  ideas,  with 
new  students,  with  praise,  and  with  criticism.  We 
need  all." 
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Secretary 

Betty  Moore  Schilling  (Mrs.  Arthur  Y.). 
1011  Childs  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.  19026 

Fund  Agent 

Louise  Harried  Ross   (Mrs.  George  W., 

Jr.)     1520    Tower    Rd.,    Winnetka,    111. 

60093 

Footie  Foote  Gearheart  has  moved  to 
Del  Mar,  Calif.,  to  be  near  her  two 
daughters  and  grandson.  Hope  the  dis- 
tance doesn't  keep  her  from  SBC  and 
our  45th  reunion  in  1973!  Next  year, 
Betty  Balch  and  I  will  send  you  notes 
about  our  glorious  45th,  in  hopes  that 
many  of  you  will  plan  to  attend 
reunion. 

Kay  Emery  Eaton  and  Paul  were  in 
Malibu  last  May  and  had  luncheon  with 
Jane  Schoentgen  Geiser  and  Karl.  Jane 
says  both  couples  have  recently  achieved 
the  status  of  grandparenthood.  Marion 
Jayne  Berguido  planned  a  March  trip  to 
Lafayette,  Calif.,  to  visit  daughter  Joy 
Berguido  Davis,  '63,  and  family  and  son 
Chuck  Berguido. 

Lou  Bristol  Lindemann  spent  Christ- 
mas in  Fla.  with  her  younger  daughter. 
Last  spring  Lou  went  to  Europe  on  the 
SBC  Tour.  Also  on  board  was  Elizabeth 
Robbins  Foster,  who  reported  that  SB 
Girls  have  great  stamina!  Tommy  Clay- 
brook  Bowie  and  Gordon  had  a  de- 
lightful trip  to  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece.  Gordon  joined  the  Dubrovnik 
Tennis  Club,  and  Tommy  played  golf  in 
Athens.  Lillian  Wood  spend  IVz  months 
in  Switzerland  last  summer  at  the  World 
Assembly  for  Moral  Re-Armament. 
Bonnie  Matthews  Wisdom  and  John 
were  on  Borabora  in  the  Society  Islands 
last  year.  Bonnie  sent  a  picture  of  them 
in  native  costume! 

An  old  friend  who  graduated  from 
preparatory  school  with  Muggsie  Nelms 
Locke,  Virginia  Culver  Mann,  Bettie 
Harms  Slaughter  and  me  saw  Bettie  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  said  Bettie  looks  grand. 
So  nice  to  hear  from  her  after  all  these 
years.  Muggsie  and  Joe  were  presented 
with  their  fifth  grandaughter  in  Oct. 
Libby  Jones  Shands  was  on  Cape  Cod 
last  summer,  says  that  M.  Brown  Wood, 
'27,  is  her  best  correspondent.  Ann 
Lane  Newell  Whatley  is  busy  fixing  her 
new  house  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  She  and 
Bob    spent    two    weeks    in    Mexico    last 


summer  and  made  a  sentimental  journey 
back  to  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

With  much  sorrow  I  report  the  death 
of  Susan  Jelley  Dunbar  of  New  York. 

Squeak  Harned  Ross,  our  class  Fund 
Agent,  sent  me  a  list-by-class  of  Alum- 
nae Giving.  The  class  of  '28  isn't  even 
50%.  We'll  have  to  do  better;  Squeak 
works  so  hard,  we  should  support  her. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Morlidge  has  been 
appointed  Co-president  with  Polly  Mc- 
Diarmid  Serodino,  '29,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Sweet  Briar  Club,  and  both  attended 
Alumnae  Council  at  SBC  last  fall.  Rip 
said  that  the  Installation  of  President 
Whiteman  was  very  impressive.  Alice 
Webb  Nesbitt  recently  met  our  ex 
President,  now  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  and 
the  Bishop.  Alice  says  everyone  is  de- 
lighted to  welcome  Mrs.  Taylor  to  their 
community.  Did  you  all  read  about  the 
daughters  of  our  honorary  class  member 
in  the  fall  Alumnae  Magazine?  We  all 
share  in  Mary  Hughes  Blackwell's  pride 
and  joys. 

1932 

Secretary 

Susanne  Gay  Linville  (Mrs.  Edwin)   135 
Underhill  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  10583 
Fund  Agent 

Charlotte  B.  Magoffin,  10111  S.  Cedar 
Lake  Rd.,  Apt.  217,  Minnetonka,  Minn. 
55343 

Connie  Fowler  Keeble  says  that  her 
recent  trip  to  Sweet  Briar  really  thrilled 
her  —  with  all  the  new  buildings  that 
were  new  to  her  and  the  warm  welcome 
extended  to  her  by  Elizabeth  Wood  at 
Alumnae  House.  I  can  second  that,  for 
I  went  back  to  President  Whiteman's 
Installation  ceremony  which  was  im- 
pressive and  to  the  Alumnae  Council. 
The  campus  is  gorgeous,  the  girls  are 
fine  looking,  but  in  keeping  with  this 
anxious  age,  none  of  them  seemed  to 
smile. 

I  recommend  returning,  to  those  of 
you  who  can  come  to  our  40th  reunion. 
This  1972-model  Sweet  Briar  seemed 
better  than  the  one  I  remembered! 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Hildegarde 
Voelcker  Hardy,  who  lost  her  husband 
early  in  1971.  She  keeps  busy  running 
bridge  tournaments  and  helping  in  the 
school  library,  and  enjoying  her  two 
grandsons.    Our  sympathy   also  goes  to 


Eleanor  Franke  Crawford,  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  spring. 

Marjorie  Ward  Cross  moved  into  a 
smaller  home  after  her  husband  died  in 
1968,  and  she  now  is  a  guide  at  Winter- 
thur  Museum;  in  this  capacity  she  has 
seen  Marjorie  Blaikie  Colthup  and  other 
Sweet  Briarites.  A  note  from  Stuart 
Groner  Moreno  says  that  Bea  Stone 
Moffett  and  her  husband  joined  the 
Morenos  for  a  restful  weekend  in  Palm 
Desert.  Stuart  had  also  seen  Marion 
Malm  Fowler  and  reports  that  she  looks 
as  young  as  when  when  she  graduated! 

Boasting  of  grandchildren  is  Jane 
Hayes  Dowler;  she  thinks  she  can't  get 
away  for  our  40th  reunion,  but  Amalie 
Franke  Kohn  may  be  there,  Nancy 
Wilson  Mann  and  her  husband  went  to 
see  her  grandchildren  in  Calif.  Having 
a  reunion  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  were  Eleanor 
Wright  Conway,  Charlotte  Magoffin, 
and  Irene  Kellogg. 

Our  class  traveller  seems  to  be  Mil- 
dred Larimer,  who  spent  the  summer 
in  Scandinavia  and  in  England  and  re- 
turned on  a  freighter.  But  then,  so  did 
Susanne  Gay  Linville  and  husband,,  only 
it  was  Ireland  rather  than  England.  The 
high  point  of  our  trip  was  a  week  in 
Marstand,  Sweden,  watching  our  lawyer- 
son  and  our  engineer-son  sail  their 
Tempest  International.  In  July  they 
will  try  for  the  1972  Olympics.  If  they 
succeed,  it  will  be  news,  and  Mother 
Linville — the  scrapbook  keeper — would 
like  to  have  any  clippings  you  happen 
to  see  and  would  send  me. 

Meanwhile,  I  look  forward  to  our 
40th  reunion,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  are,  too. 

1936 

Secretary 

Peggy   Huxley   Dick    (Mrs.   Robert  L.) 
P.  O.  Box  1299,  Tryon,  N.  C.  28782 

Fund  Agent 

Lucile  Cox  Jones  (Mrs.  Robert  E.)  Box 

463,  Ashland,  Va.  23005 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Betty  Cocke 
Winfree  for  her  beautiful  job  of  serving 
as  our  Fund  Agent  the  past  five  years. 
She  announced  at  reunion  that  your 
response  had  again  put  us  over  the  50% 
participation  mark.  On  this  happy  note 
she  turned  over  the  files  to  Lucile  Cox 
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Jones,  who  graciously  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  next  five  years. 
Lucile  and  her  husband  of  about  two 
years  are  on  the  faculty  at  Mary  Wash- 
ington College,  so  they  know  the  needs 
of  the  liberal  arts  college.  Betty  will 
have  time  for  her  family,  the  Garden 
Club,  church  work  and  her  other 
interests. 

It  was  disappointing  there  were  so 
few  of  our  class  at  reunion.  Martha 
Harvey  Gwinn,  Jane  Fox  Dodson  and  I 
were  there  for  most  of  the  2Vi-day 
program.  We  greatly  enjoyed  all  the 
activities  spread  out  in  old  and  new 
buildings  to  help  us  become  familiar 
with  the  "now"  campus.  The  Wailes 
Center  and  Chapel  offer  the  greatest 
change  since  our  30th  reunion.  We  held 
our  class  picnic  at  Julia  Sadler  De 
Coligny's. 

Martha  Ann,  grandmother  of  eight, 
has  become  a  world  traveller.  She  also 
recently  designed  a  garden  for  her 
church  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  When  I 
talked  to  Jane  in  Houston  I  persuaded 
her  to  leave  her  volunteer  hospital  work 
a  few  days  early  and  come  to  Sweet 
Briar.  She  had  planned  to  stop  in 
Charlottesville,  where  she  used  to  live, 
to  see  friends  on  her  way  further  north 
to  visit  her  son,  twin  daughters  and  10 
grandchildren.  Chic  Gregory'  expected 
to  come  to  reunion  but  sent  a  telegram 
at  the  last  moment  that  the  serious 
illness  of  her  neice  prevented  her  doing 
so.  She  is  still  up  to  her  ears  in  history 
at  Westhampton  College,  Richmond.  I 
understand  that  Jacquie  Moore  Hoof- 
nagle  was  at  commencement.  Corinne 
Fentress  Gray  was  there  for  her  daughter 
Lendon's  graduation.  Corinne  and  her 
husband  were  at  SBC  for  the  opening 
of  the  Riding  Center;  Lendon  is  now 
assistant  to  Paul  Cronin,  Director  of  the 
Riding  Program.  Through  the  U.  S. 
Pony  Club.  Corinne  often  sees  Connie 
Warner  McElhinney.  Connie  is  a  realtor 
in  hunt  country  properties  in  Leesburg, 
Va.,  which  fits  in  with  her  riding  activi- 
ties. Her  first  granddaughter  is  now  IVi. 
Connie  ran  into  Lib  Morton  Forsythe 
at  a  Garden  Symposium  in  Williams- 
burg last  March.  Lib  and  Nancy  Nalle 
Lea  ('37)  went  to  Williamsburg  to- 
gether— the  first  time  they  had  seen  each 
other  since  Sweet  Briar  days.  Lib  lost 
her  husband  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Her 
four  children  are  all  married,  two  of 
them  and  five  grandchildren  live  in 
Lynchburg;  her  son,  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Washington,  and  her  young- 
est daughter  in  Richmond. 

Ruth     Gilliam    Viar    does    substitute 

teaching  in  Lynchburg.    Margaret  Smith 

Thomasson     is     secretary-treasurer     and 

office     manager     for     her     husband,     a 

wholesaler.  She  still  has  time  for  League 

of    Women     Voter    activities    and     for 

fishing. 

My  daughter  Harriet  lives  in  Houston, 

and  my  granddaughter,  Margaret,  is  so 
special  that  I  have  to  go  there  occas- 
sional^!  I  finally  reached  Mary  Kate 
Crow  Sinclair  on  my  spring  visit  last 
year.  She  spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  Galveston  since  her  mother  is  frail 
and  her  husband  likes  to  fish  there.   Only 


one  of  her  three  children,  the  youngest 
daughter,  lives  in  Houston.  The  two 
grandchildren  are  in  Phoenix.  Her  son 
is  physicist  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab  at 
Cal.  Tech.  She  and  Kin  Carr  Baldwin 
keep  in  touch.  Kin's  daughter  Stuart, 
'64  lives  in  England.  She  and  her  hus- 
band came  to  Norfolk  last  spring  for 
three  weeks.  Kin's  son  Bob  and  bis 
wife  and  young  son  came  from  Winston- 
Salem  to  have  the  first  reunion  of  the 
whole  family  in  three  years.  Kin  stays 
busy  with  church  work,  garden  club  and 
museum    projects,    and    travelling. 

I  talked  with  Jeanne  Grandeman 
Losee  in  Houston.  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  closing  the  house  to  move  to  New 
York  for  a  year  because  of  her  hus- 
band's business.  Mary  Jane  Clay  Schoch 
now  lives  in  Houston  and  wishes  to 
know  about  the  SBC  Club  there. 

I  am  in  touch  with  Catherine  Mitchell 
Ravenscroft  by  an  occasional  phone  call, 
but  I  hadn't  seen  her  since  1936  until 
last  June  when  my  son  Ned  and  I  spent 
a  night  with  Kent  and  her  in  St.  Louis. 
Kent  has  retired  from  banking,  but  both 
he  and  Cabby  keep  busy.  He  and  Ned 
talked  around  the  world  on  ham  radio 
while  Cabby  and  I  were  trying  to  catch 
up  a  bit.  Their  daughter  and  two  grand- 
children live  close  by.  Kent,  Jr.,  is  a 
psychiatrist  working  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  in  Bethesda. 

On    the    same    trip    we    stopped    in 

Madison  to  have  a  drink  with  Jean  Bird 
Antonius  and  her  dentist-husband.  We 
talked  so  hard  and  fast  that  we  stayed 
for  dinner  before  driving  on  to  Neenah. 
I  tried  to  call  Anna  Degraff  Cross  there, 
but  she  was  out  of  the  country.  We 
saw  Libby  Wall  Saunders  in  Seattle 
several  years  ago.  She  is  as  peppy  as 
ever  and  continues  her  work  of  putting 
on  spectacular  travelogue  programs. 
She  has  property  in  Hawaii  and  goes 
there  about  every  nine  months.  In  April 
she  goes  to  Rome,  where  her  son  Bob 
is  studying  art.  Her  daughter  Sue  is  a 
librarian  in  New  Haven. 

Notes  from  here  and  there  and  now 
and  then:  Ruth  Robinson  Marshall  has 
a  grandson,  John  M.  Madison,  III,  born 
last  March.  Among  other  things,  Ruth 
is  an  Elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Shreveport.  Mary  Poindexter 
Willingham  has,  I  believe,  the  most 
grandchildren:  12.  Not  only  does  she 
run  a  dress  shop,  but  she  is  also  a 
partner  in  a  new  Antique  and  "Junque" 
Shop.  Last  June  was  a  big  month  for 
Cloe  Frierson  Fort;  her  third  grand- 
child arrived,  and  her  son  Garth  was 
married.  Lucille  Scott  Knoke  is  teach- 
ing third  grade  at  Barston  School.  Kan- 
sas City.  Son  Paul  has  his  Ph.D.  in 
English  and  is  teaching  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Scotty  has  five 
grandchildren. 

Alma  Martin  Rotnem  now  lives  at 
Pride's  Crossing,  Mass.  She  and  Ralph 
were  in  Europe  last  summer.  She  is 
interested  in  a  Reading  Program  for 
the  Blind;  her  chief  interest  is  her  lVi- 
year-old  granddaughter,  Jennifer,  who 
is  already  headed  for  Sweet  Briar.  When 


Alma  goes  to  see  her  in  New  Canaan 
she  has  a  chance  to  see  Phoebe  Pierson 
Dunn,  who  is  still  doing  great  work 
with  her  camera.  Phoebe  had  her 
photography  of  all  kinds  of  "ecology 
pictures  for  fun"  published  by  Creative 
Educational  Society.  Her  daughter, 
Judy  Dunn  Spangenberg,  '64,  wrote  the 
text  for  the  four  books. 

Martha  Williams  Rim's  first  grand- 
child was  born  in  Oct.  Dorothea  Mc- 
Clure  Mountain's  husband  has  retired, 
so  they  spend  half  of  each  year  in 
Pompano  Beach.  Their  daughter  and 
two  granddaughters  visit  them  there. 
Last  summer  they  went  to  Europe  and 
they  plan  a  Pacific  cruise  this  spring. 
After  running  a  school  and  then  teach- 
ing at  Collegiate  in  NYC  until  a  few 
years  ago,  Aline  Stump  Cook  is  now 
tutoring.  She  and  her  husband  have 
recently  bought  a  house  in  Dublin,  N.H. 
Daughter  Peggy  is  a  freshman  at  Ken- 
yon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio.  Stumpy 
and  Margaret  Gregory  Cukor  both  serve 
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Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59,  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  and  members 
of  her  Committee  submit  the  following 
slate  of  alumnae  to  serve  on  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 
Association: 

First  Vice  President: 

Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49,  Denver,  Colo. 

Secretary: 

Jane  Ellis  Covington  '60,  Richmond,  Va. 

Bulb  Chairman: 

Catherine  Vance  Johns  '48.  Washington, 

D.C.  20015 

Bequest  Chairman: 

Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38,  Washington,  D.C. 

Continuing  Education  Chairman: 

Sally  Fishburn  Fulton  '52,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Regional  Chairmen: 

I.  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  '60,  Wilton, 

Conn. 
V.  Dilly  Johnson  Jones  '54.  Macon, 
Ga. 
VII.  Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McLain  '54, 

Winnetka,  111. 
DC  Sarah  Adams  Bush  '43,  Dallas, 

Texas. 
X.  Dorothy  Urner  '56,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Election  will  be  by  ballot,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 
In  accordance  with  Article  X.  Section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  additional  names  for  nomi- 
nees for  the  Executive  Board  may  be 
added  to  the  ballot,  if  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Alumnae  Affairs  and  accompanied  by 
15  signatures  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  written  consent  of  the  nomi- 
nees within  two  weeks  after  the  slate  is 
published. 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
are  Adelaide  Boze  Glascock  '40,  Geral- 
dine  Mallory  '33.  Mildred  Newman  Thay- 
er '61.  and  Charlotte  Heuer  Watson  '57. 
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on  the  Altar  Guild  of  the  Church  of 
Heavenly  Rest.  They  keep  in  touch 
with  Libby  Hartridge,  who  has  had 
arthritis  but  is  now  able  to  work  full- 
time  for  UNICEF  traveling  all  over 
the  country.  Arne  Susong  Jones  and 
John  M.  have  been  off  for  a  week's  rest 
on  an  island  in  the  Carribbean.  Son 
John  is  the  fourth  generation  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Alex  is  just  out 
of  service;  the  other  three  children  are 
still  in  school  or  college.  Alice  Andrews 
Fackert  has  lived  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  since 
1960.  She  has  kept  up  her  music,  both 
playing  the  piano  and  singing  in  the 
choir.  One  of  her  chief  interests  is 
volunteer  work  with  pre-school  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Fran  Baker  Lamb  was  married  to 
Wilson  G.  Lamb,  IV,  about  2V2  years 
ago.  Her  older  daughter  Marsha  has 
had  poetry  published.  Laura  is  an  artist, 
and  the  two  boys  are  musical.  Fran  has 
been  a  self-employed  interior  designer 
since  1949.  She  earned  her  Master's 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  is  in  the  1971  Who's 
Who  Among  American   Women. 

Emily  Bowen  Muller  took  graduate 
work  in  Library  Science  and  is  coordi- 
nator of  work  with  children  and  young 
adults  in  the  Chester  County  (Pa.) 
library  system.  Peg  Cambrell  Usher's 
husband  has  retired;  they  travel 
whenever  Don's  various  jobs  permit. 
Odile  Cozette,  now  Soeur  Bathild,  has 
been  in  France  for  many  years.  She 
teaches  adults  by  mail  but  lives  the 
Spiritual  Life  as  a  hermit.  Kathleen 
Donahue  McCormic  writes  that  it  is 
great  to  have  three  granddaughters  after 
four  sons.  La  has  been  Governor  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  an  organization 
to  perpetuate  the  history  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Green  Bay  area.  She  is  also 
active  in  church  affairs.  Betty  Fesser 
Macleay's  children  are  all  married,  so 
she  is  free  to  travel  a  good  deal  both 
here  and  abroad  with  her  ,  lawyer- 
husband. 

Helen  Finley  Meigs'  husband  teaches 
and  is  author  of  widely-used  textbooks 
on  auditing  and  accounting.  Both  of 
their  children  also  teach.  Bobby  has  her 
own  real  estate  company.  Eleanor  Fran- 
cisco Hood  lost  her  husband  in  Decem- 
ber, 1969.  Her  son  enlisted  and  has 
been  with  the  Signal  Corps  in  Korea. 
Her  daughter  Gail  is  a  graduate  student 
in  architecture  at  Univ.  Pa.  Katie 
Niles  Parker  and  her  husband  have 
both  retired — Frank  from  the  engineer- 
ing firm  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  and 
Katie  from  teaching  fifth  grade.  All 
four  of  their  children  are  married,  and 
they  have  10  grandchildren. 

Loraine  Leavitt  Franks'  daughter  Lu- 
cinda  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Na- 
tional Reporting  last  year.  She  is  with 
UPI  in  London.  Esther  O'Brien  Robin- 
son has  retired  from  her  career  as  in- 
terior designer.  She  and  her  husband 
are  "Dedicated  Audaboners."  Willietta 
Thompson  Scofield's  husband  has  retired, 
but  she  is  still  in  journalism  as  a  free 


lance    writer    for    public    relations. 

Last  June  Harriet  Williams  Cook  com- 
pleted her  requirements  for  Illinois 
certification  for  elementary-level  teach- 
ing; her  son  graduated  from  Lake  Forest 
College.  Carrie  Marshall  Young  Gil- 
christ has  taken  the  most  fabulous  trips 
to  out-of-the-way  places.  At  home  in 
Charlotte  she  is  on  the  YWCA  Board 
and  is  a  technician  of  a  remedial  read- 
ing clinic.  Our  sympathy  to  Elizabeth 
Chapman  Lacey,  whose  husband  died  in 
January  of  last  year.  She  is  staying  at 
Harel   House    in   Hopedale,   Mass. 

My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  wrote 
me  at  the  time  of  my  Bob's  death  last 
March.  I  spent  about  six  months  travel- 
ing afterwards,  including  a  trip  to 
Europe,  but  now  I  settle  down  here  in 
Tryon  where  I  feel  so  much  at  home. 
One  daughter  lives  near  me;  one  son  is 
still  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  other 
children  keep  in  close  touch.  Our  eldest 
son  (Bob's)  was  just  made  Vice- 
president    of    Construction    with    Duke 

Power  Co. 

I  hope  our  newsletter  in  the  spring 
of  '73  will  be  up-to-date.  Keep  me 
posted. 

1940 
Fund  Agent 

Margaret   Dowell   Cochran    (Mrs.    John 

P.)     1701    Forest    Lane,    McLean,    Va. 

22101 

Fund  Agent 

Nancy  Haskins  Elliott  (Mrs.  David)  770 

Arden  Rd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91106 

The  gals  of  '40  are  certainly  living 
in  the  best  of  all  worlds,  and  from  all 
reports  most  seem  happy  and  successful. 
The  atmosphere  on  campus  was  some- 
what the  same  last  fall  at  Alumnae 
Council  when  the  class  of  '40  was  repre- 
sented by  Nida  Tomlin  Watts,  Emory 
G;7/  Williams,  Betty  Franlz  Roberts,  and 
Maggie  Cochran.  They  looked  great. 
While  many  private  colleges  are 
struggling  to  survive,  SBC's  future  seems 
assured,  according  to  a  senior  class 
officer,  by  virtue  of  its  ecology, 
women's  lib  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White- 
man!  To  return  to  SBC  is  a  thrilling 
experience.  You  would  be  impressed 
by  our  new  President  and  awestruck  by 
the  new  buildings,  including  the  new 
Riding  Center,  which  is  fantastic. 
Travellers,  do  add  SBC  to  your  itinerary. 

Among  the  travellers  reporting  on 
the  Fund  flaps  are  Cynthia  Noland 
Young,  who  took  Lucy  and  Mary  to 
SBC  for  interviews  (Lucy  applying)  and 
Douglas  to  Ariz,  and  San  Diego  via 
camper;  Nancy  Haskins  Elliot  who  with 
husband  David  went  to  Rome  for  Christ- 
mas and  then  to  Sicily;  C.  P.  Neel,  R.N., 
who  rested  in  the  "Islands"  after  teaching 
during  the  week  and  working  Saturdays 
as  head  nurse  in  a  local  convalescent 
center.  Her  youngest,  "Bill,"  became 
a  member  of  the  USN  in  November; 
Irene  Burr  McDermott  who  with  Mag- 
gie, 9,  and  Burr  and  Michael,  7,  lose 
their  earthquake  nerves  in  the  summer 
by  leaving  Calif,  for  Old  Lynn,  Conn.; 
Mildred  Moon  Montague  and  Bill  who 


celebrated  their  30th  anniversary  with 
a  trip  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  after  a  send-off  at  Kennedy  by 
Tell  Sinclair  and  Fred  Farrar.  Mildred 
is  now  President  of  Big  Sisters  Inter- 
national and  wants  help  establishing  a 
group  in  your  city.  Please.  Kay  Hodges 
Soaper  and  her  family  took  a  fling  in 
Mexico;  Polly  Boze  Glascock  and  Jim 
took  their  yearly  European  tour  with 
emphasis  on  France;  Polly  and  Jim  are 
as  young  as  ever  and  they  entertained 
this  traveler  and  son  Doug  on  their 
return   from   Nantucket  this   summer. 

While  not  traveling,  the  remainder 
of  our  class  is  busy  in  other  ways.  Irene 
Vongeher  Vincent  says  her  world  has 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  small  island, 
Bainbridge,  where  she  lives  with  hus- 
band and  young  son  John  and  works 
on  her  book,  a  Chinese  History  for 
teenagers.  Janet  Runkle  Wells  leaves  the 
traveling  to  Lt.  son  Rob  while  son  Jon 
and  daughter  Gretchen  attend  Denison 
Univ.  Clara  Call  Frazier  has  just  or- 
ganized a  San  Diego  Sweet  Briar  Club 
with  Fran  Brackenridge  Baldwin,  '61, 
and  Betsy  Kinne  Hillyer,  '43.  Let  Clara 
know  if  you  are  in  that  area.  Mariana 
Bush  King  sent  a  picture  of  her  family — 
four  children — four  grandchildren — two 
sons-in-law,  taken  at  Christmas,  1970. 
Mariana  has  travelers  Mary  and  family 
from  Eden,  N.  C,  while  high  school 
senior  Elizabeth  wants  to  return  to 
Switzerland  or  France  for  college. 
Mickie  Mitchell  Gillis  is  a  busy  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Community  Council.  Barbara  Smith 
Whitlock  writes  of  the  activities  of  her 
four  children,  among  them  Jim,  Jr.,  a 
doctor  doing  cancer  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethes- 
da,  one  of  50  men  in  the  country  ac- 
cepted there  to  do  his  two  years  of 
Army  service. 

A  final  note  from  your  SBC  travelers, 
careerists,  and  homemakers  comes  from 
Jacqueline  Sexton  Daley,  who  has  a 
new  daughter  from  Nairobi  attending 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame  in  Belmont. 
Jackie  and  Jack  have  three  children  of 
their  own  and  two  grandchildren,  and 
Jack  is  celebrating  his  23  rd  anniversary 
as  Rector  of  Good  Shepherd  Church. 
Congratulations  to  all  you  SBC  alumnae 
and  your  families. 

1944 

Secretary 

Jinnie  Noyes  Pillsbury  (Mrs.  Hugh  B.) 
5967  N.  Berkeley  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  53217 

Fund  Agent 

Norma  Bradley  Arnold  (Mrs.  Joseph 
L.)  341  Lexington  St.,  Versailles,  Ky. 
40383 

First  I  want  to  thank  the  people  who 
answered  my  plea  for  news.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  several  of  you 
are  really  interested. 

Babe  Loveland  and  Ray  Swanbeck 
have  a  large  cattle  farm  near  Staunton 
and  she  keeps  busy  being  a  farmer's 
wife.  They  also  are  involved  in  a  cattle 
enterprise  in  Indonesia.   Their  oldest  son 
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Jim  graduated  from  Cornell  in  Dec. 
and  was  planning  to  go  to  medical 
school.  Jim's  wife,  Gail,  will  graduate 
in  June  from  Wells,  and  their  four-year 
old  graduates  from  kindergarten.  Babe's 
other  son,  Chuck,  graduated  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1970,  and  at  the  time  Babe 
wrote,  he  was  wandering  through 
Europe. 

A  note  with  Frances  Hester  Dornette's 
Christmas  card  that  her  husband  Bill, 
who  is  both  an  M.D.  and  a  lawyer,  was 
planning  to  join  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
staff  this  spring.  Among  other  things, 
he  will  teach  law  to  the  residents;  he 
is  also  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  College  of  Legal  Medicine. 
Their  daughter  Fran,  '70,  is  in  her 
second  year  at  Cornell  Law  School: 
their  son  Stuart  graduates  from  Williams 
in  June,  '72. 

I  received  a  wonderful  letter  from 
Marty  Falk  Vallery  in  Waverly,  Ohio, 
who  said  that  her  daughter  Judy,  who 
attended  SBC  for  two  years  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Univ.  Kentucky,  was 
married  Dec.  29  and  is  now  living  in 
Florence,  S.  C.  Michael,  her  son,  is  in 
Waverly  and  in  business  with  his  father. 
He  and  his  wife  were  expecting  their 
second  child  when  Marty  wrote.  Marty 
hears  from  Martha  Lindsey  Barton,  who 
with  her  husband  and  three  sons  flew  to 
visit  the  Vallerys  about  a  year  ago. 
Sterling  Nettles  Murray  and  husband 
Bob  live  in  a  rambling  country  home 
between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  with 
antiques  which  Marty  says  "would  make 
our  mouths  water."  The  Murrays'  son 
Tad  graduated  from  U.  Va.  and  is  a 
Danforth  Scholar. 


Another  nice  long  letter  from  Margie 
Eggers  Perry.  She  and  Ray  are  into  their 
second  year  of  living  on  Mercer  Island, 
a  suburb  of  Seattle,  and  have  a  home 
in  the  woods,  along  with  five  dogs,  seven 
cats  and  Margie's  84-year  old  father. 
Since  moving  from  Minneapolis  she  has 
been  playing  much  tennis  and  bridge 
and  works  one  day  a  week  in  a  shop 
run  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
daughter  Suzy,  who  attended  SBC  for 
three  years,  was  married  in  Aug.,  '70, 
and  is  living  in  Boston  while  her  hus- 
band completes  his  doctoral  thesis  at 
MIT.  Margie  also  reports  that  Dottie 
Beutell  Smith  is  living  in  New  York  and 
enjoying  a  new  job  there.  The  Perrys 
saw  Alice  Hepburn  Puleston  when  they 
lived  in  Minneapolis,  and  Marty  says 
Alice  still  has  her  gorgeous  voice  and 
is  a  soloist  for  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Minneapolis. 

Paulette  Long  Taggert  is  busy  in 
drama.  She  now  conducts  a  theatre 
workshop  for  9-11  year  olds  in  Win- 
chester, Mass.  Last  spring  she  led  two 
drama  workshops  for  an  interracial 
neighborhood  youth  corps  in  Boston's 
South  End. 

News  from  the  envelope  flaps  sent 
with  contributions  to  the  Alumnae  Fund: 
Murrell  Richards  Patrick  had  a  recep- 
tion at  her  New  York  home  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Whiteman,  with  a  large  turnout 
of  New  York  alumnae.  Ruth  O'Keefe 
Meredith  and  her  Brig.  Gen.  husband 
live  in  Warrenton  while  he  has  his 
fourth  tour  at  the  Pentagon.  She  is 
writing  various  horse  publications  and 
promoting  the  thoroughbred  in  Virginia. 


President-Emeritus  Anne  Pannell  Taylor  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  on  January  14  by  Marion  H.  Smoak,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State. 

Established  initially  under  the  Fulbright  Act  of  1946  and  continued  under  authority 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Fulbright-Hays  Act), 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  supervises  the  worldwide  academic  exchange  pro- 
gram and  selects  participating  students,  teachers,  and  scholars. 
The  Board's  twelve  members  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

Since  her  retirement  in  June  and  her  marriage  that  same  month  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Taylor,  the  President-emeritus  is  living  in  Easton,  Maryland. 


Cecile  Waterman  Essrig  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  is  serving  her  fourth  year  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Hillsborough 
County  School  Board.  Her  son  is  a 
sophomore  at  MIT.  One  daughter, 
Kathi,  is  in  10th  grade,  and  the  other, 
Lee,  is  at  SBC,  class  of  1972.  Muriel 
A  brash  Salzberg  of  Richmond  is  the 
librarian  at  a  school  for  children  with 
learning  disabilities.  Her  married  son, 
Harry,  lives  in  Honolulu;  her  daughter, 
Bambi,  is  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Louise  Konsberg  Noll's  son  Bill  was 
graduated  from  Northwestern  in  June, 
'71,  and  was  married  the  same  month. 
He  now  teaches  and  works  on  his 
Master's.  Her  daughter  Penny  attends 
American  Univ.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Libby  Price  Oliver's  husband  is  President 
of  the  Missouri  Bar  Assoc,  and  they 
were  looking  forward  to  going  to  Lon- 
don for  the  American  Bar  Assoc,  in 
July. 

There  are  many  members  of  our  class 
from  whom  I  have  not  heard.  Please 
write — I'm  sure  everyone  of  you  has 
something  worthwhile  and  interesting  to 
report. 

1948 

Secretary 

Vickie    Brock    Badrow    (Mrs.    Edward) 
1419  Ryan  St.,  Flint,  Mich.  48504 
Fund  Agent 

Jeanne  Morrell  Garlington  (Mrs.  Henry 
F.)  34  Washington  Ave.,  Savannah, 
Ga.  31405 

The  very  nicest  part  of  being  class 
secretary  is  to  hear  from  each  of  you, 
although  I  may  have  trouble  reading 
your  handwriting!  I  enjoy  hearing  from 
you    and    so    do    your    classmates. 

"Ouizee"  Lloyd  writes  that  she  spent 
six  weeks  in  Switzerland  last  summer 
and  has  just  been  to  Puerto  Rico.  She 
is  teaching  and  recently  helped  start  a 
Day  Care  Center.  She  says  she'd  love 
to  share  her  beach  with  any  classmates 
who  are  nearby  this  summer.  Elma  Lile 
Hartmann  and  her  family  are  home  after 
a  year  of  traveling  in  their  camper. 
They  traveled  25,000  miles  through 
Australia,  Asia.  Middle  East  and  Europe. 
She  says  it  was  a  great  year  of  "to- 
getherness." Helen  Elliott  Sockwell 
visited  England  last  Sept.,  while  her 
husband  was  there  on  business.  Her 
daughter,  Helen,  (SBC  '74)  made  her 
debut  in  Huntsville  last  Oct. 

Mary  Jane  Luke  writes  she  is  now  on 
part-time  pediatric  work  in  clinics  in 
two  Maryland  counties.  She  enjoyed  a 
three-month  world  cruise,  with  the  game 
preserves  in  East  Africa  the  highlight 
of  her  trip.  She  sees  Betty  Kernan,  who 
is  well  and  enjoying  her  work  in  Con- 
gress. Eleanor  Potts  Snodgrass  had  a 
delightful  1 1  days  in  New  Orleans  with 
husband  Strib  and  five  children  at 
Christmas.  She  spent  an  evening  at 
Antoine's  with  Teeta  Saunders  Davis,  her 
husband  Bill;  spent  New  Year's  Eve 
with  Rosemary  Gugert  Kennedy  and 
husband  Ken.  "Both  girls  look  terrific." 
Pottsie  had  a  wonderful  time  at 
Alumnae  Council  last  fall.    Other  mem- 
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bers  of  '48  there  in  Oct.  included  Patty 
Traugott  Rixey,  Ann  Samfonl  Upchurch, 
and  Dorothy  Williams  Taylor.  Pottsie's 
daughter  Susan   is  a  senior  at  SBC. 

Liz  Graves  Perkinson  was  in  New 
Orleans  at  Christmas  with  her  family, 
so  that  John  (12)  could  play  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  Tennis  Tourney.  Liz's 
children  all  play  tennis — even  Gigi,  8, 
is  playing  tennis.  Liz's  eldest,  Elizabeth 
(15),  chatted  with  McCall  Henderson 
Revercomb  during  a  school  trip  in 
Washington.  Apparently  McCall  knows 
all    the    good    Washington    restaurants! 

Betty  Johnson  Ragland  writes  that  her 
daughter  Jody  is  a  sophomore  at  SBC; 
son  Bill  is  at  home:  oldest  daughter  and 
her  husband  live  in  Nashville.  She  sees 
Ann  Samford  Upchurch,  who  drops  in 
on  her  way  to  Davidson  and  SBC  to 
see  her  children.  Francis  Robb  reports 
that  Ann's  twin  girls  were  both  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  juniors  at  SBC, 
a  truly  remarkable  feat.  "I  haven't  heard 
of  another  case  like  it  in  the  20  years 
I've  worked  for  PBK."  Robby  sees 
Nancy  Vaughan  Kelly  and  Vi  While- 
head  Morse.  Julia  Ann  Blakey  Brown 
is  in  her  last  year  at  Univ.  Wisconsin  in 
Milwaukee.  According  to  her  card  in 
Jan.,  Julia  would  have  her  M.A.  in  Adult 
Education-Administration  and  supervi- 
sion and  will  start  to  look  for  a  perma- 
nent job.  She  now  teaches  English  as  a 
second  language  and  GED  high  school 
certificate  classes.  Julia's  family  took  a 
driving  trip  to  Monterrey,  Saltillo,  Mexi- 
co City  and  Tampico  where  they  visited 
a  ranch.  Julia  saw  Cynthia  Harding  Col- 
lins in  Fort  Worth  "and  had  a  great 
time  running  through  25-years'  separa- 
ion."  Julia's  daughter  Terry  is  serving 
her  field  term  from  Beloit  in  Bradford, 
England,  where  she  is  a  librarian  assis- 
tant at  Margaret  McMillan  College.  Her 
son  Chip  is  a  high  school  junior,  and 
twin   sons  begin   junior   high   this   year. 

Ann  Rowland  Tuck  writes  she  was 
most  fortunate  to  have  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Dunn  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Conserva- 
tion in  Tenn.  She  says  the  job  has  end- 
less variety,  is  most  interesting.  Vir- 
ginia Pekor  Culpepper  continues  to 
teach  2nd  grade  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Her 
son  Billy  is  a  senior  at  Columbus  High, 
and  Robbie  (15)  is  a  10th  grader  at  a 
military  school  in  Alabama.  Other  SBC 
girls  in  Columbus  are  "T"  Snider  Mar- 
tin, who  has  four  children,  the  eldest 
a  senior  in  high  school;  Sally  Davis 
Spencer,  who  has  four  children,  the 
eldest  in  9th  grade;  and  Betty  Stephens 
Haywood,  who  has  two  children  in 
college  and  one  in  10th  grade.  Betty 
works  in  the  library  in  Columbus. 

Closey  Faulkner  Dickey  writes  that 
three  of  her  boys  are  away  at  school; 
the  others,  Chris,  John,  and  Clo,  are 
at  home.  Closey  reports  she  spends 
most  of  her  time  driving  between  ski 
slopes  and  schools.  She  and  her  family 
had  a  wonderful  summer,  spending  two 
weeks  in  Calif,  and  three  weeks  on  a 
Wyoming  ranch.  Prior  to  that,  Closey 
was  in  Richmond,  owing  to  the  death 
of   her   mother.    "Sally    Smith   Williams 


and  Marguerite  Rucker  Ellett  were  most 
kind  to  the  children,"  Closey  writes. 
Last  Jan.,  Closey  skied  in  Ontario  with 
Indie  Bain  Lindsey  Bilisoly  and  Peggy 
Addington  Twohy. 

Another  avid  skier  is  Faith  Mattison, 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  write  a  card  in 
between  two  jobs — skiing  in  New  Hamp- 
shire every  weekend  and  being  Educa- 
tion Chairman  of  the  Cambridge  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Faith  had  a  picture- 
taking  safari  to  Kenya  and  Uganda  last 
summer.  Peggy  Sheffield  Martin  writes 
"the  children  are  growing  up  too  fast — 
son  Tom  married,  a  U.Va.  graduate, 
in  Navy,  living  in  San  Francisco  assigned 
to  the  USS  Niagara  Falls;  David  gradu- 
ating from  The  Westminster  School; 
and  Lisa  a  sophomore."  Eve  Godchaux 
Hirsch  saw  Ann  Paxson  Gail  this  past 
summer  in  Boston.  Eve  says  her  son 
must  have  inherited  his  mother's  affinity 
for  Virginia,  as  he  is  a  student  at  The 
Foreign  Service  School,  Georgetown 
Univ.  Mary  Anne  Goodson  Rogers' 
oldest  daughter  Anne  graduates  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  Univ.  this  summer 
and  will  be  married  shortly  thereafter; 
daughter  Betty  Carol  is  at  Western 
Kentucky  Univ.  Mary  Anne  writes  that 
Nancy  Vaughan  Kelly  and  her  husband 
visited  her  on  route  to  see  their  daughter 
at  Vanderbilt. 

Ginny  Wurzbach  Vardy  reports  her 
son  Jim  graduates  from  U.Va.  in  June, 
and  son  Rick  begins  college  in  the  fall. 
Ginny  says  it's  quite  an  adjustment  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  but  "we  are 
enjoying  it."  Our  eldest  son  Chuck  goes 
to  college  this  fall.  Martha  Davis 
Barnes  visited  with  Meon  Bower  Harri- 
son and  her  husband  at  Woodberry 
Forest  this  fall  while  they  were  seeing 
their  sons  there.  Marguerite  Rucker 
Ellett  says  her  big  news  is  her  daughter 
Susan's  wedding  this  June  after  gradua- 
tion from  Mary  Baldwin.  Meon  Bower 
Harrison's  daughter  Mimi  is  off  to  Wales 
and  Scotland  for  six  weeks  this  summer 
with  friends  as  a  mother's  helper.  Kay 
Berthier  McKelway  has  a  college-age 
son,  a  high  school  sophomore,  one  in 
junior  high  and  a  second-grader.  Pat 
Cansler  Covington's  eldest  son  is  at 
Sewanee;  a  second  son  is  a  high  school 
junior.  Pat  stays  busy  with  tutoring  in 
reading,  hospital  work,  and  her  theatre 
work.  In  the  summers,  Pat  and  her  boys 
run  the  audio-visual  shop  at  Montreat, 
N.  C. 

Jane  Shoesmith  Newcomb  has  been  cer- 
tified as  a  reading  teacher  and  teaches 
remedial  reading.  Her  eldest  son,  22, 
graduates  from  Univ.  of  N.H.  this 
May.  Dick,  20,  is  a  sophomore  at 
U.N.H.,  and  son  Jeff  is  in  high  school. 
Jane  and  her  husband  are  in  the 
summer-resort  business,  living  in  the 
woods  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  Ann 
Harris  Bellows'  son  Wayne  graduates 
from  U.Va.  this  spring;  her  daughter 
Marilyn  is  a  freshman  there.  Ann  Porter 
Mullen  writes  that  eldest  son  Ned  is 
at  Oregon.  She  is  working  hard  with 
her  schools  to  keep  up  the  quality  edu- 
cation as  the  school  levy  failed  in 
Kansas    City.     Ann    Orr   Savage    writes 


that  she  misses  her  daughter  Cathy,  a 
freshman  at  St.  Lawrence,  but  has  two 
boys,  7th  and  9th  grade,  to  keep  the 
house  lively.  She  and  her  husband 
hope  to  begin  building  on  their  land  in 
Vermont. 

Martha  Mansfield  Clement  has  a 
freshman  at  SBC  this  year.  Martha  con- 
tinues to  teach  7-8  English,  "this  year 
in  a  gorgeous  new  school."  Westray 
Boyce  Nicholas  writes  she  had  a  won- 
derful evening  with  Jane  Miller  Wright 
while  they  were  in  NYC.  Edith  Scan- 
nell  Cody  has  been  recuperating  from 
surgery  and  is  now  well  enough  to  start 
looking  for  a  job  in  social  work  with 
troubled  teenagers.  Suzanne  Hardy 
Beaufort  and  her  husband  plan  to  go 
to  Europe  in  the  spring  to  visit  daughter 
Bon  and  her  husband  Randy.  Her  other 
daughter  Zanne  will  go  to  Germany  in 
the  summer  when  the  Civic  Ballet  closes. 
Suzanne  is  back  in  school  studying  an- 
thropology, ethnology  and  German.  Jo 
Neal  Peregrine  sent  a  Christmas  picture 
of  her  family.  Hope  to  see  you  all  in 
'73  at  our  25  reunion! 

I  know  that  we  all  join  together  to 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
Elizabeth  Garrison  Barton  and  Mary 
Lou  Wagner  Forrester.  Elizabeth  died  in 
July,  1971.  Mary  Lou  was  killed  in  the 
Philippines,  Aug.  5,  1971,  when  a  small 
plane  which  she  was  flying  with  an  in- 
structor crashed.  According  to  a  friend, 
"Mary  Lou  was  doing  the  thing  she  so 
loved — flying,"  which  I  am  sure  brought 
some  peace-of-heart  to  her  family. 

1952 

Secretary 

Patricia  Layne  Winks  (Mrs.  Donald) 
#1  Twelfth  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94118 

Fund  Agent 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patton  (Mrs.  George), 
c/o  Brig.  Gen.  Patton,  U.  S.  Army 
Armor   School,    Fort   Knox,   Ky.   40121 

One  of  the  nicest  surprises  in  my 
Christmas  mail  was  a  letter  from  Grace 
Wallace  Brown  describing  the  monu- 
mental endeavor  she  and  Brady  have 
embarked  upon.  They  bought  22  acres 
in  Ashley  Falls,  Mass.,  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  the  Berkshires.  The  property 
had  passed  through  numerous  hands. 
During  the  19th  century  it  was  a  marble 
quarry,  then  an  agricultural  lime- 
manufacturing  concern.  The  quarry 
went  so  deep  that  it  hit  abundant 
springs,  which  a  subsequent  owner 
stocked  with  trout  and  bass.  Unfortu- 
nately much  of  the  industrial  wreckage 
remained:  road  tracks,  loading  plat- 
forms, all  kinds  of  junk.  The  Browns 
decided  to  restore  the  property  to  its 
pre-industrial  condition:  they've  brought 
in  bulldozers,  covered  debris  with  top- 
soil  and  planted  seedlings.  Not  so  in- 
cidentally, Grace's  own  rock  garden  is 
comprised  largely  of  SBC  bulbs.  So 
many  of  us  talk  about  ecology  and  con- 
servation; the  Browns'  constructive 
action  is  particularly  impressive. 

We  have  lost  track  of  the  following 
alumnae:     Anne   Bradley,   Helen   Ogden 
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Rose,  Becky  Tomlinson  Lindbolm,  and 
Barbara  Hoyt  Boyer.  Dede  Bell  Burr 
has  left  the  Midwest  for  Avon,  Conn. 
B.  J.  McElfresh  is  still  in  Arlington,  but 
she  has  moved  to  a  home  of  her  own. 
No  sooner  had  she  settled  in  that  she 
fell  and  fractured  her  ankle.  She  was 
not  looking  forward  to  eight  weeks'  im- 
mobility, but  she  planned  to  spend  part 
of  that  period  soaking  up  the  Virgin 
Islands  sun. 

We're  starting  to  get  college  news; 
next  it  will  be  grandchildren.  (I  think 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a  college- 
age  son;  let  me  assure  you  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  the  first  grandmother.) 
Polly  Plumb  deButts'  son  Henry  is  at 
The  Citadel.  Polly  is  no  longer  teach- 
ing, but  is  writing  about  the  new  educa- 
tional methods:  open  classrooms,  team 
teaching,  individual  levels  .  .  .  Joanne 
Holbrook  Patton's  daughter  Margaret, 
at  Bennington,  spent  the  winter  months 
in  a  village  for  adult  retardates  in  New 
York,  as  part  of  her  work-study  plan. 
Marge  Levine  Abrams'  daughter  Diane 
is  at  George  Washington  Univ.,  so 
Marge  was  looking  forward  to  com- 
bining a  trip  to  see  her  with  a  visit  to 
SBC  ....  Benita  Phinizy  Johnson's  son 
Tommy  is  a  sophomore  at  Dartmouth, 
taking  lots  of  Latin  and  Greek;  her 
second  son  Stewart  is  a  freshman  at 
MIT  and  plans  to  become  a  biochemist 
....  Cynthia  Batch  Barns  has  a  son  at 
Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa. — but 
his  lottery  number  was  low,  so  Cynthia 
wasn't  sure  how  much  longer  he  would 
be  a  student.  Cynthia  is  still  active  in 
education — she  was  re-elected  to  her 
local  school  board,  a  testimony  to  the 
fine  job  she  must  be  going. 

Bobby  Reich  Van  Kirk  and  her  family 
have  adjusted  happily  to  the  move  to 
the  West  coast.  (Bobby  says  they  are 
perched  on  a  cliff,  probably  on  the  San 
Andreas  Fault.)  Casey  Black  Under- 
wood and  her  family  take  advantage  of 
California's  wonders:  they  ski,  go  camp- 
ing, and  all  in  all,  make  me  feel  hope- 
lessly out  of  shape  (not  that  I  was  ever 
in).  Nancy  Laemmel  Hartmann  also 
mentioned  skiing — on  the  other  side 
of  the  country.  The  Hartmanns  have 
built  a  chalet  in  Vermont.  Nancy  wrote 
that  she  and  Bruce  have  been  adminis- 
trators of  the  local  Montessori  school. 
Bruce  is  currently  traveling  all  over  the 
country  working  on  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation   on    black    capitalism. 

Jackie  Razook  Chamandy  and  Marty 
Legg  Katz  both  wrote  about  their  happy 
reunion  in  Montreal  last  summer,  com- 
plete with  Jackie's  three  children  and 
Marty's  three  (out  of  four)  eldest  .  .  . 
Sue  Judd  Silcox  and  Joan  Stewart  Rank 
saw  each  other  after  20  years. 

The  New  York  Times  provided  up-to- 
date  information  on  Lillian  Tham.  She 
and  her  husband  were  pictured  in  a 
fascinating  articles  on  Saigon  families. 
Lillian's  husband,  Nguyen  Ngoc  Linh, 
opened  an  English-language  school  in 
Saigon  in  1954.  The  school  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  now  has  5,000 
students.  He  is  also  a  banker  and  an 
insurance  company  owner,   and   is  soon 


to  begin  assembling  Toyota  cars  in 
South  Vietnam.  Under  General  Ky 
he  was  The  Minister  of  Information. 

Travels  mentioned  in  your  Christmas 
cards  included  Marge  Levine  Abrams' 
visit  to  British  Columbia  and  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Joanne  Patton  and  family 
were  looking  forward  to  a  trip  to  the 
Bahamas;  their  son  Robert  hoped  to 
better  his  tuna  record  of  last  summer: 
670  pounds.  Sue  Judd  Silcox  and  family 
expect  to  be  out  on  the  West  coast  in 
the  summer  of  '72.  And,  finally,  a 
number  of  you  mentioned  the  prospect 
of  attending  our  20th  reunion  May  21- 
23.  It  should  be  a  memorable  occasion. 
Please  plan  to  participate! 

1956 

Secretary 

Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard) 6335  Albro  Lane,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22313 

Fund  Agent 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard A.)  2633  Juniper  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43614 

More  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tering class  of  1956  came  to  Sweet 
Briar  for  our  15th  reunion.  Only  one 
non-graduate  came;  we  hoped  more 
would  come  as  they  certainly  are  wel- 
come members  of  our  class.  The  event 
was  festive,  especially  for  the  one 
husband. 

Kathryn  Smith  Schauer  reports  en- 
joying suburban  living  with  husband 
Bob  and  their  two  boys.  Guitar,  sewing, 
skiing  and  tennis  are  the  current  hob- 
bies. When  Peggy  Anne  Roger's  em- 
ployer, J.  B.  Lippincott,  moved,  Peggy 
became  a  guidance  counselor  and  college 
placement  officer  in  a  Catholic  prep 
school  in  Philadelphia.  Recently  she 
earned  an  M.A.,  cum  laude,  in  Renais- 
sance Literature,  studying  in  England. 
Last  summer  she  enjoyed  an  English- 
speaking  Union  Fellowship  to  Oxford. 
This  fall  Peggy  began  required  educa- 
tion courses  for  certification  to  teach 
in  the  Pa.  public  schools. 

Jane  Black  Clark's  daughter  Alden, 
17,  currently  a  boarder  at  Holton  Arms, 
is  applying  to  SBC  for  the  fall  of  '73. 
Jane's  husband  David  has  gone  with 
the  United  Bank  International  to  head 
its  international  activities  in  Norfolk. 
Janie  (15)  and  Ashby  (9)  are  in  private 
schools  in  Norfolk.  Katherine  Harrison, 
with  us  our  freshman  year,  is  now  a 
graduate  student  at  Univ.  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  working  toward  a 
Ph.D.  in  Classics.  Helen  Turner  Mur- 
phy and  husband  Taylor  are  delighted 
with  their  new  role  of  parenthood,  their 
first  child,  Anne. 

Parksie  Carroll  Mulholland's  husband 
Jack  has  been  made  Chief  of  Medicine 
at  Union  Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Parksie  keeps  busy  helping  her  husband, 
caring  for  their  three  children:  Randie 
(girl),  13,  David,  11,  and  Jeff,  8.  Last 
fall  Nancie  Howe  Entenmann  and  hus- 
band Dick  went  on  a  grand  tour  visiting 
Greece,  the  Islands,  and  Turkey.  Nancie 
is  kept  busy  with  Dirk   (7th  grade)   and 


Becky  (4th  grade)  and  their  activities. 
Nancie  has  many  extra  activities  herself. 
One  of  these  extra  jobs  is  being  the  '56 
class  Fund  Agent.  Please,  Nancie  says, 
send  contributions  to  SBC! 

Denny  Dolan  Henkel,  with  us  our 
junior  year,  and  husband  Steve  and  four 
children  (Heidi,  14;  Page,  12;  Nuffie, 
11;  Steve,  8)  live  in  an  "unfinished"  con- 
temporary house  they  have  built  on 
Mercer  Island,  Wash.  Denny's  husband 
is  president  of  an  electronics  firm.  This 
spring  Denny  plans  to  refresh  her  teach- 
ing certificate. 

Ann  Irvin  is  in  Nassau  County  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Youth  Board. 
She  continues  as  a  part-time  member 
of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  faculty  and  is  in  school  working 
for  an  MBA  at  Adelphi  Univ.  Martha 
Thumbore  Whittier  writes  from  Green- 
ville, S.C.,  that  they  live  in  a  house 
which  at  one  time  was  occupied  by 
Joan  Fisch  Gallivan.  They  love  the 
South. 

Frances  Gilbert  Browne's  family  have 
moved  into  another  house  not  too  far 
from  their  old  one.  Howard  is  in  the 
6th  grade;  Gilbert,  in  the  4th  grade,  and 
Paul,  in  kindergarten.  Eve  Altsheler  Jay 
and  husband  Stuart  have  been  part 
owners  of  the  ABA  Kentucky  Colonels 
(pro)  Basketball  team  for  several  years 
and  find  this  a  delightful  hobby.  Betty 
Pierce  Bradshaw  and  her  family  left 
Boston  in  June  and  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.  Mimi  is  12,  John  is  11,  and  Chris- 
topher is  7.  Leona  Chang  Crozier  is 
busy  with  three  active  youngsters  — 
Diana,  10;  Linda  8;  Daniel,  7.  Her 
husband  is  a  research  specialist  with 
Chevron  Chemical  Co. 

Martha  Clay  Nichols's  sister,  Betsy, 
born  our  freshman  year  at  SBC,  is  her- 
self a  freshman  at  SBC.  Martha  has 
retired  from  the  PR  job  at  the  zoo. 
Both  Martha,  8,  and  Robbie,  6,  are  in 
school.  Robert  is  an  investment  manage- 
ment officer  at  the  First  National  Bank. 
Harriet  Cooper  is  in  Charlottesville 
attending  graduate  school  at  U.Va.  Caro- 
lyn Dickinson  Tynes  says  that  although 
her  husband  Bayard  continues  to  be 
an  overworked  doctor,  they  travel  a  lot 
with  and  without  their  four  children 
(3  boys,  1  girl). 

Virginia  Nelson  Self's  three  children 
are  now  16  (boy),  14  and  6  (girls).  She 
is  a  member  of  the  local  school  board, 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  president 
of  'cotton  wives'  to  promote  cotton-use 
in  the  country.  She  sees  Rose  Montgom- 
ery Johnston  and  Norma  Davis  Owen. 
Jane  Street  Liles  writes  that  Jack  and 
she  made  an  exciting  trip  with  the 
American  Bar  Assoc,  spending  one  week 
in  London  and  one  week  in  Rome. 
Frances  Gilbert  Browne  and  husband 
Herb  were  also  there. 

A  delightful  letter  and  picture  arrived 
from  Dallas  from  Van  Hartman  Ellis. 
Her  husband  Jim  is  assistant  manager 
of  Mutual  of  New  York.  Their  two 
children  are  Mary  Van,  6,  and  Helen 
Winston.  2.  They  keep  Van  "happily 
challenged."  Van  says  the  Sweet  Briar 
alumnae   are   numerous   in   Dallas.   Joan 
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^weet  Briar  College  alumnae  recently  elected 
to  Sweet  Briar's  Theta  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  are  Evelyn  D.  Mullen,  '31,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
bour Beggs,  '48,  and  Anna  Chao  Pai,  '57.  The 
first  is  a  librarian,  the  two  latter,  scientists. 
Membership  as  an  alumnae  in  Theta  chapter  is 
based  on  achievement  in  academic  or  related 
fields.  All  three  of  these  alumnae  have  attained 
distinction  in  their  careers. 

Evelyn  D.  Mullen  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Library  Science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1932,  the  year  after  she  was 
graduated  from  Sweet  Briar.  She  was  Reviser- 
Secretary  at  that  library  school  for  five  years 
after  receiving  her  degree.  In  1937  she  was 
Assistant  Librarian  at  Wells  College;  from  1938 
to  1940  she  was  Librarian  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor at  Coker  College  in  Hartsville,  South  Caro- 
lina. Family  business  kept  her  at  home  in  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  N.  C,  from  1940  to  1943,  but  she 
found  time  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  city 
Library  Board  there  and  as  trustee  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  as  well  as  working  part-time  as 
Supervising  Librarian  of  the  Northampton 
County  and  Halifax  County  Libraries.  She  was 
to  take  up  this  community  phase  of  librarian- 
ship  later. 

The  war  interrupted  her  career  in  a  sense.  She 
was  post  libarian  for  the  U.  S.  Army  at  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  in  Maryland  from  April 
1943  to  June  1944,  and  then  held  the  same  post 
at  Camp  Lee  in  Virginia  until  July  1945.  She 
volunteered  for  library  work  with  the  U.  S.  over- 
seas forces,  and  in  July  1945  was  among  the 
first  civilians  other  than  Red  Cross  workers  to 
arrive  in  Paris  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  She 
spent  the  next  sixteen  months  as  division  librar- 
ian to  the  occupation  forces  in  Germany. 

Evelyn  Mullen  resumed  the  main  line  of  her 
career  in  1947,  when  she  became  Librarian- 
Director  of  the  Charlottesville-Albemarle  Public 
Library.  In  1950  she  was  named  field  librarian 
for  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission;  in 
1954  she  became  director  of  the  Alabama  Public 
Library  Service  Division.   Her  next  position  took 


her  to  the  federal  level,  where  she  has  worked 
since.  By  1961,  she  was  Library  Extension 
Specialist  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
acting  as  consultant  to  state  libraries  from  Dela- 
ware to  Texas  and  covering  16  states,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a  grant-in-aid 
program  for  rural  library  development.  In  1967 
she  returned  to  Charlottesville  as  Library  Services 
Program  Officer  in  the  Office  of  Education 
Region  III  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  When  HEW  was  re- 
organized in  1970,  her  office  was  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  Today  the  director  of  one  of  ten 
regions,  Evelyn  Mullen  is  Senior  Program  Officer 
for  Library  Services.  She  administers  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  development  of  public  library  services  and 
construction,  and  for  inter-library  co-operaton, 
and  she  provides  information  and  interpretation 
of  the  College  Library  Resources  Program.  She 
is  also  Regional  Right  to  Read  representative, 
a  job  chiefly  informative. 

Evelyn  Mullen  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  in  which  she  has 
served  on  many  committees  and  councils.  She 
belongs  to  other  professional  organizations,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  professional  publications. 

Elizabeth  Barbour  Beggs,  '48,  also  works  for 
the  federal  government.  She  is  national  leader 
of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  Panel 
D-8  Air-to-Surface  Missile  Guidance,  under  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  She  is  also  Special 
Advisor  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  Federal  Women's  Program.  A  physics 
major  as  an  undergraduate,  Liz  Beggs  worked 
summers  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  as  a 
lab  technician,  and  went  to  work  after  graduation 
at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  First  a  tech- 
nician, then  a  physicist  in  the  field  of  optics  and 
infrared  there,  she  held  subsequent  positions  at 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons.  Partly  because  the  administra- 
tive physics  at  these  two  offices  began  to  require 
extensive  travel,  she  left  work  to  stay  home  with 
her  two  small  daughters  and  to  become  active 
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in  community  work.  Eighteen  months  later  she 
and  Donald  E.  Beggs,  Jr.,  an  insurance  executive, 
became  the  parents  of  triplets  —  three  more 
girls.  And  two  years  later  Liz  Beggs  was  back  at 
work,  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons.  In 
1965  she  was  an  alumna  on  Sweet  Briar's  Careers 
Conference.  Over  the  years  she  has  published 
several  papers,  and  she  holds  the  rating  of  GS-15, 
an  unusually  high  one  for  a  woman  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  a  man. 

The  third  alumnae  to  be  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  this  spring  is  also  a  woman  who  combines 
motherhood  with  a  serious  career.  Anna  Chao 
Pai,  '57,  is  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Biology  at  Montclair  State  College  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  mother  of  two  young  sons,  age  5 
and  7.  A  biology  major  at  Sweet  Briar,  Chips 
Pai  received  the  master's  degree  from  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  where  she  studied  embryology  on  a 
teaching  assistantship.  She  studied  developmental 
genetics  at  Sue  Golding  Graduate  Division  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  on  training 
grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
from  1960  until  1964,  when  she  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Before  beginning  her  doctoral 
studies,  she  taught  high  school  biology  and  alge- 
bra at  the  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  After  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
she  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Department  of  Genet- 
ics at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  while 
her  husband  David  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  civil 
engineering  at  New  York  University.  When  the 
youngest  child  was  not  quite  two,  Chips  returned 
to  teaching,  this  time  at  Montclair  State  College, 
where  she  teaches  still.  In  addition  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Chips  Chao  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi, 
and  is  listed  in  Outstanding  Young  Women  of 
America.  A  member  of  several  professional 
societies,  she  has  published  three  papers  in  pro- 
fessional journals.  She  has  held  several  summer 
positions,  most  recently  in  1970,  when  she  was 
a  post-doctoral  fellow  in  the  Department  of  Mam- 
malian Genetics  of  the  Roche  Institute  of  Mo- 
lecular Biology.  Earlier  in  1970  she  was  a  speaker 
at  Sweet  Briar's  Symposium  on  Ecology. 
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Fisch  Gallivan  moved  to  Nashville, 
where  her  husband  was  made  a  partner 
of  J.  C.  Bradford.  The  children  are 
Joanie,  15  this  June;  Jimmy,  13,  and 
Joe,  12.  Joan  sees  several  classmates 
and  sends  news  of  Kay  Newman  Yonge 
and  her  husband  George,  who  are  in 
Austin  this  year  working  on  their  Ph.D. 
degrees.  The  Yonge's  have  four  boys, 
and  have  been  teaching  in  Abilene  the 
last  few  years. 

Mary  Koonz  Gynn  has  retired  from 
her  engineering  position  at  I.T.&T.  The 
children  are  Shelly,  5,  and  Barry,  1V4. 
Peggy  Pattillo  Beckham  has  all  four 
children  in  elementary  school:  Rob,  1st 
grade;  Lynn,  3rd  grade;  Nancy,  5th, 
and  John  is  in  6th  grade.  Paula  Purse 
Pointer's  husband  was  appointed  U.-  S. 
District  Judge  by  President  Nixon  last 
fall.  At  the  time  he  was  sworn  in  in 
Nov.,  he  was  the  youngest  Federal  judge 
in  the  United  States.  Their  children, 
Minge  (11)  and  Sam,  III  (IV2)  keep 
their  lives  busy. 

Nancy  Ettinger  Minor  moved  to 
Wayne,  Pa.  Their  children  are  Scott, 
4,  and  Catherine,  2.  Joan  Broman 
Wright  reports  it  was  much  fun  seeing 
Catherine  Lotterhos  Mills  and  Henry 
while  they  were  in  Miami  for  a  vaca- 
tion. Joan  is  involved  with  children's 
activities  and  work  to  be  done  on  their 
new  house.  Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride 
has  her  own  contract  as  a  data  process- 
ing and  systems  analyst  consultant  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Her  two  boys,  Steven  (5)  and  Keven 
(3)  are  both  in  school;  "when  this  riot 
squad  is  home,  the  parents  are  in  con- 
stant motion." 

1960 

Secretary 

Tila  Farrell  Grady  (Mrs.  Henry  W., 
Jr.)  1912  Greystone  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30318 


Fund  Agent 

Margot  Saur  Meyer  (Mrs.  Robert  O.), 
Chapin  Rd.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924 

On  a  cold  and  overcast  winter's  day 
in  Atlanta,  writing  class  notes  for  the 
spring  Alumnae  Magazine  brings  happy 
thoughts  of  Sweet  Briar  tulips  and  daffo- 
dils blooming  in  all  their  splendor. 

Volunteer  work  of  all  kinds  fills  many 
hours  of  our  classmates'  time.  Jane 
Headstream  Milholland  served  as  assis- 
tant chairman  of  her  League's  2nd  an- 
nual Christmas  shop  last  Oct.  She's  also 
involved  with  the  Board  and  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Ballet    Assoc.      Mary    Anne    Claiborne 

Johnston  writes  from  Birmingham  that 
she  is  working  with  a  project  to  license 
Day  Care  Centers  and  is  specifically 
working  in  one  Day  Care  Center.  She 
also  helped  start  a  new  progressive, 
ungraded  school  in  Birmingham  which 
her  two  boys  attend  and  enjoy  very 
much.  The  Providence  Junior  League 
is  fortunate  to  have  Isabel  Ware  Hall 
as  its  treasurer.  Isabel  is  also  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  hospital  Lady  Board 
and  leads  a  class  in  adult  education  at 
her  church.  The  four  Halls — Isabel, 
Howard,  Margaret  and  Allen — move  to 
a  new  home  in  Providence   in  April. 

Several  "Poohs"  are  involved  in  the 
Arts.  Pat  Russell  is  still  teaching  drama 
at  the  Univ.  Toronto.  She  enjoys  being 
more  involved  in  actual  productions 
this  year.  Part  of  her  teaching  is  now 
in  "workshops"  using  the  stage.  The  TV 
stage  for  "Edge  of  Night"  still  keeps 
Lucy  Martin  Gianino  busy,  as  well  as 
does  daughter  Gemina.  At  last  report 
Lucy's  husband  Jack  was  in  Mass.  play- 
ing Sacco  in  a  new  play  on  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti.  In  Bethesda,  Md.,  Barbara 
Bean  Denison's  main  interest  is  little 
theatre  work — on  stage  rather  than  back- 
stage. She  was  in  her  first  show  five 
years  ago,  has  been  doing  one  or  two 
shows    a    year    as    well    as    Children's 
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Theatre  plays  for  the  Junior  League. 
Musicals  are  Barbara's  thing,  and  she's 
had  a  ball  playing  Hedy  LaRue  in  "How 
to  Succeed  .  .  .  ."  Barbara  has  done 
TV  work  for  the  League  and  some  radio 
commercials.  In  addition,  Barbara  has 
enjoyed  working  as  a  leader  and  assis- 
tant leader  for  9-year-old  Tracy's 
Brownie  Troop,  playing  the  guitar,  and 
keeping  the  home  fires  burning  for 
Tracy  and  two  other  daughters,  Heather, 
6,  and  Dolly,  4,  and  for  husband 
George,  still  writing  for  Readers'  Digest. 
She  must  have  36  hours  in  each  of  her 
days! 

Malene  Gilbert  McCall  and  Beverly 
Schuemann  Wirth  write  of  art  exhibits 
in  which  they  both  were  involved.  In 
Dec,  Malene,  who  participates  in  about 
two  shows  a  year,  exhibited  in  the  4th 
Annual  Group  Exhibition  in  Austin. 
"Art  for  Christmas"  was  the  name  of 
the  show.  On  exhibit  were  oils,  acrylics, 
water  colors,  pots,  jewelry,  etc.  Malene, 
husband  Dudley  and  their  three  sons 
enjoyed  a  picnic  in  the  park  last  summer 
with  Mary  Laird,  who  was  passing 
through  Austin,  and  Maydell  Foster 
Fasen.  As  for  Bev  Schuemann,  she  is 
doing  graphic  free  lance  work  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  under  the  name  "Wirth 
Designs" — fine  arts  and  commercial 
arts.  In  Feb.,  Bev  produced  her  own 
"Third  Woman  Show — Presentation  in 
Blue  and  Green."  Bev's  husband  Brad- 
ford is  now  president  of  the  New  York 
State   Council   of   Hospital   Pharmacists. 

New  homes  are  sported  by  at  least 
two  of  our  classmates.  Lura  Coleman 
Wampler  and  Fred's  Christmas  card 
from  Wayne,  Pa.,  pictured  their  new 
home,  located  near  Valley  Forge  Park. 
Built  in  1740,  it  was  occupied  during 
the  Revolution  by  one  of  Washington's 
generals.  It  is  situated  on  2VS  acres 
and  has  a  barn,  several  out-buildings 
and  stream  big  enough  for  swimming 
and  fishing.  Janet  Maynard  Henderson 
moved  back  to  Honolulu  into  a  new 
home,  then  bought  another  house  down 
the  street.  These  moves  followed  a 
move  from  Singapore,  a  two-month  trip 
for  Jan.  She  traveled  via  Africa  and 
the  Greek  Isles.  Jan  reports  it  was 
"neat  fun."  She  visited  with  Anne 
Rienecke  Clarke  for  a  .weekend  last 
spring  when  Jan  came  East.  This  was 
their  first  visit  with  each  other  in  eight 
years — too  long  for  old  roomies.  Jan's 
husband  Hal  enjoys  playing  polo  and 
at  last  report  was  riding  a  new  polo 
pony,  "a  flying  horse."  The  pony  was 
flown  into  Honolulu  by  jet  along  with 
35  other  horses,  26  cows,  and  four 
mules. 

In  Aug.,  '71,  Ann  Smith  Bretscher 
and  Bob  moved  to  Athens,  Ga.,  where 
Bob  is  studying  for  his  doctorate  in 
counseling  psychology  at  the  Univ.  Ga. 
Ann  is  teaching  10th  grade  geometry. 
Carolyn  Gough  Harding  and  Dick  are 
temporarily  relocated  in  Cambridge, 
where  Dick  is  studying  economics  at 
Harvard.  The  Hardings  will  be  there 
until  June  when  they  return  to  Wash- 
ington. Carolyn  is  busy  with  a  coopera- 
tive   nursery    school    for    son    Nicholas. 


_Zip_ 


After  nine  years  Mary  Ellen  Do/15  Acey, 
husband  Basil,  Claire,  6,  and  Ryan,  IVi, 
are  leaving  Chicago  for  Baltimore. 

This  and  that  from  here  and  there: 
Becky  Towill  McNair  in  Charlotte  had 
a  Sweet  Briar  Day  visit  with  Ann  Smith 
Bretscher  and  family.  Becky  reports  that 
Susan  Hendricks  Slayman  and  her  hus- 
band are  enjoying  their  tour  of  duty  in 
England.  "B"  Schwab  Kenny,  Bob,  Beth, 
6,  Peggy,  V/i,  and  Susan,  2'/2,  spend 
many  fun  weekends  at  their  new  farm 
80  miles  from  St.  Louis.  "B"  says  it 
is  their  own  private  game  preserve  be- 
cause of  the  profusion  of  quail,  dove, 
rabbits,  squirrel,  deer  and  a  wild  turkey 
or  two.  Fishing's  great  on  the  20-acre 
lake. 

Mollie  McDonald  Brasfield  reports 
from  Richmond  of  family  member  no. 
5,  daughter  Elizabeth,  born  Dec.  12, 
1970.  She  and  Evans  had  a  delightful 
three  week  trip  to  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  last  summer.  Another  Rich- 
mondite,  Patti  Powell  Pusey  had  her 
routine  happily  interrupted  by  a  surprise 
visit  from  Sally  Underhill  Viault  and 
husband  Bert.  And  the  mountain  goats 
have  nothing  on  the  Puseys — Patti  and 
Bill  backpacked  up  a  mountain  in 
Charlottesville  with  Carter  Donnan  Mc- 
Dowell, '57,  and  Charlie.  "Exhausting 
but  real  fun,"  says  Patti. 

In  Charlottesville  Elizabeth  Meade 
Howard  keeps  busy  as  a  features  re- 
porter for  the  Charlottesville  paper.  Her 
husband,  along  with  a  Yale  friend,  di- 
rects a  coed  day  school  which  they 
started  in  the  fall  of  '70.  We  were  sorry 
to  hear  about  Starr  Bullis  Phillips'  car 
accident;  she  reports  from  Lynchburg 
she  is  completely  recovered  now.  Starr 
had  a  great  time  last  summer  at  Sand- 
bridges  Beach,  where  we  saw  Mickey 
Oliveri  Svoboda  and  Joe,  Joyce  Cooper 
Toomey  and  Charley  and  Cottie  Kaiser. 
Starr  is  a  homebody  now,  running  after 
young  Kellady.  From  Annapolis,  Joyce 
Cooper  Toomey  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  her  family — Christopher  Pope 
was  born  Nov.  20.  He  joins  Cathy,  9, 
Charley,  4,  and  Jennifer,  1. 

We  all  have  an  invitation  from  Annie- 
Laurie  Martin  Carlton  to  visit  her  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco. 
Annie-Laurie's  husband  Pat  is  with  the 
Univ.  of  the  Pacific;  they  have  two 
daughters,  Alice,  3,  and  Jennifer,  born 
in  Oct.  Meanwhile,  back  in  Hong  Kong 
— All's  well  with  Katie  Mendelson  Mc- 
Donald, Jack,  Courtney  and  Eavan. 
Katie  brags  of  3-year-old  Courtney's 
speaking  "passable  Cantonese."  Jack 
took  Katie  and  the  children  to  the  Phil- 
ippines last  summer.  Back  in  Hong  Kong 
the  McDonalds  sail  their  sloop  "Cas- 
tonet"  every  weekend.  Katie  hopes  to 
get  stateside  this  spring  after  two 
years'  absence. 

Here  in  the  sunny  South  we  Atlantans 
are  busy.  Barbara  Bowen  Moore  is 
teaching  high  school  math  in  a  nor* 
graded  school;  husband  Clay  is  also 
interested  in  education,  serving  on  the 
Board  of  a  new  school  which  is  also 
non-graded    with    open    classrooms.     In 


Nov.  Barbara  and  Clay  showed  At- 
lanta's sites  to  Ann  Smith  Bretscher  and 
Bob.  Linda  Sims  Grady  is  the  lead- 
teacher  in  a  class  of  16  "adorable  3- 
year-olds."  She  visited  Diane  Thomas 
Sumner  last  Aug.:  also  visited  Judy 
Barnes  Agnew,  Jim  and  their  three 
daughters  in  Durham,  where  they  have 
a  beautiful  new  home. 

Ann  Crowell  Lemmon  and  Phyz  have 
adopted  a  son,  James  Mayes,  born  Aug. 
22,  1971,  joining  daughter  Sally,  3. 
Ann  says  Keating  Gr:ffiss,  who  is  teach- 
ing history  of  art  at  Queens  College  in 
Charlotte,  toured  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales  last  summer  on  a  Smithsonian 
Institute  tour.  Nina  Wilkerson  Bugg 
enjoys  teaching  nursery  school;  she  and 
her  husband  have  two  children.  Nina 
and  Bill  had  a  great  weekend  visit  last 
summer  with  Jane  Tatman  Connelly  and 
Guy  from  Indianapolis.  Tila  Farrell 
Grady,  Henry  and  Henry,  III,  are  en- 
joying their  recently  remodeled  home. 
A  picture  of  one  of  the  rooms  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fall/winter,  1972,  issue  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Improvement 
Ideas.  The  Atlanta  alumnae  were  de- 
lighted to  get  Margot  McKee  down  from 
New  York  for  a  visit,  and  we're  hoping 
she  will  come  for  a  spring  visit.  Keep 
writing.  We  love  news. 
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Secretary 

Susan  B.  Dwelle,  30  Collier  Road,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  30309. 

Fund  Agent 

Jo  Ann  Soderquist  Dramer  (Mrs.  John 
Jr.),  1735  Overbrook  Drive,  Lyndhurst, 
Ohio,  44124. 

Births 

Margaret    Thouron    Harrell,     1st    child, 
Michael  Polk,  Feb.  15,  1972. 
Mary  Deas  Boykin  Wagner,  a  daughter, 
Dec.  24,  1971. 

Claire  Hughes  Knapp,  2nd  child,  1st 
daughter,  Evelyn  Wendall,  Apr.  30, 
1971. 

Charlotte    Turner  Springford,    1st  child, 


Charlotte  Stephanie,   December    1971. 
Emily  Ward  Culp,  1st  child,  Kendal  Eliz- 
abeth, Nov.  25,  1971. 
Caroline  Keller  Gilliland,  2nd  child,  1st 
son,  Jonathan  Lewis,  Mar.  27,   1971. 
Fran   Mallory   Meyers,   2nd   son,   James 
Francis,  Sept.  26,  1971. 
Ebbie  Evans  Edwards,  Jocelyn  Augusta, 
Feb.    3,    1970,    and    Evans    Greenwood, 
June  10,  1971. 

Barbara    Little   Chuko,    3rd    child,    2nd 
son,  Edward  William,  May  8,   1971. 
Marshall    Metcalf    Seymour,    2nd    son, 
Randle   Bingham,   Sept.   22,    1971. 
Rosamond    Sample    Brown,    2nd     son, 
Garrett  Houston,  Dec.   18,   1970. 
Mollie  Johnson  Nelson,  1st  child,  Doug- 
las Alan,  Jr.,  Oct.  21,  1971, 
Lynne  Smith  Crow,  2nd  son,  Alexander 
Fairbairn,  Sept.  10,  1971. 
Penn   Utley   Shyjka,   a   daughter,   Eliza- 
beth Lynn,  Oct.  12,  1971. 
Anne    Pruitt   Everett,    1st   child,   Robert 
Ryland,  Jr.,  Aug.  29,  1971. 
Ginny  Hamilton  Amnions,  a  son,  Henry 
Teller,  July  14,  1970. 

Jill  Cody  Jones,  twin  daughters,  fall 
1970. 

Dagmar  Stoll  Murphy,   1st  child,  Peter 
Christof,  Apr.  19,  1971. 
Alice  Fales  Stewart,    1st  child,  William 
Herbert,  Aug.  4,  1971. 

Ann  Harwood  Scully,  2nd  child,  1st  son, 
Malcolm  Ellis,  Aug.  24,  1971,  in  Athens, 
Greece. 

As  you  can  see  from  my  new  address, 
I've  deserted  New  York  snow  and  ice 
for  Atlanta  and  warmer  days.  In  Octo- 
ber, an  old  friend  and  I  jumped  into 
the  retailing  world  headfirst  when  we 
bought  a  great  shop  called  Significance 
— mostly  contemporary  housewares  and 
accessories,  a  little  of  Bonniers,  Georg 
Jensen  and  Design  Research,  all  in  one. 
We  have  had  a  marvelous  and  very 
busy  winter  buying  and  selling.  I  hope 
you  will  come  see  for  yourself  if  you're 
ever  in  Atlanta. 
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Just  about  the  same  time  I  moved 
down,  Susan  Bronson  Croft  and  Ed 
followed — he  to  join  a  brokerage  firm 
in  Atlanta.  They  have  just  moved  into 
a  beautiful  new  house.  Nancy  Hall 
Greer,  and  Holcombe  have  also  re- 
cently moved  into  a  very  lovely  old 
home  and  are  busy  now  getting  settled 
in  a  new  neighborhood.  Recently  we 
got  everyone  together  to  concoct  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  for  Susan  Croft. 
Harriet  Houston  Shaffer  and  Charlie 
joined  the  rest  of  us  at  Jane  Bradley 
Wheeler's  and  Sid's  for  the  fun. 

Penny  Utley  Shyjka  wrote  that  she 
and  Frank  moved  back  east  in  August 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  Navy  after  nine  years  to  go 
to  law  school.  Lots  of  our  class  mem- 
bers have  made  major  moves — Kitty 
Griffith  Terjen  and  Hank  moved  last 
month  to  Brooklyn  Heights  where  they 
have  bought  an  old  brownstone.  Betsy 
Pidgeon  Barkinson  and  her  family 
moved  to  a  new  house  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  Christie  Colder  Salamon  and 
Rick  have  recently  moved  from  the 
City  out  to  Greenwich.  Frances  John- 
son Lee  and  Robin  and  two  children 
also  have  a  new  address — a  round  house 
beneath  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills.  Ap- 
parently, the  task  of  getting  settled  was 
so  overwhelming  that  they  just  packed 
up  and  took  two  wonderful  trips — one 
to  New  Orleans  via  the  Mississippi  River 
and  then  out  to  California  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Two  major  transplants  were  made  by 
Marsh  Melcalf  Seymour  and  family  and 
Laurie  deBuys  Pannell  and  her  family. 
Marsh  returned  from  Yugoslavia  to 
Washington  and  the  State  Department 
just  in  time  for  the  arrival  of  Randle 
Bingham  Seymour.  Peter,  3VS,  is  en- 
joying American  nursery  school  and 
his  new  little  brother.  Laurie  and  Cliff 
are  in  Athens,  Ga.,  far  away  from  their 
former  home  in  Taiwan.  They  arrived 
in  the  States  just  in  time  for  the  wed- 
ding, via  the  USSR  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  Cliff  finished  his 
Ph.D.  in  Chicago  over  the  summer  and 
is  teaching  geography  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Laurie  planned  a  show  in 
Winston-Salem  for  April  9  through 
28.  V.  M.  Del  Greco  Calgano,  Mike 
and  Robert  (20  months)  are  now  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  Mike  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  Marshall  Uni- 
versity. V.  M.  writes  that  they  love  the 
friendly  town  and  her  career  of  teach- 
ing freshman  math.  They  look  for- 
ward to  a  summer  trip  to  England — 
combined  research  and  fun.  Ebbie 
Evans  Edwards  and  Tim  with  four 
children  (age  5  and  under)  are  in 
Charlottesville,  where  Tom  is  assistant 
resident  in  internal  medicine.  They  have 
enjoyed  visiting  Pam  Hellmuth  Wie- 
gandt  and  her  family  in  Troutville,  Va. 

Angie  Whaley  LeClercq  and  Fred  and 
two  boys  are  happily  situated  in  Knox- 
ville,  where  Fred  is  a  professor  on  the 
U.T.  faculty  and  Angie  is  audio  ma- 
terials specialist  for  the  U.  T.  library. 
Leasie  Scott  Porter  and  Erin,  age  3,  are 
back  in  Georgetown,  where  Leasie  has 


her  own  interior  design  business.  From 
the  same  neighborhood,  M.  C.  Elmore 
Harrell  wrote  that  she  and  Martin  keep 
busy  chasing  18-month-old  David  and 
two  dogs.  Scottie  Newell  Lennon  and 
her  family  have  a  new  house  in  South- 
ampton. L.  I.,  where  Rich  has  an  eye 
practice.  Scottie  wrote  that  she  is  in- 
volved with  a  cooperative  nursery 
school  for  Laura,  age  3,  and  can't 
wait  for  Richard,  19  months,  to  enroll. 
Brave  lady!  Vera  LeCraw  Carvaillo, 
Philippe  and  Patricia,  2Vi,  are  looking 
forward  to  returning  to  Europe  to  live 
sometime  this  year. 

Penny  Writer  Theis  and  her  family 
are  now  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  a  Cleveland 
suburb,  and  love  their  new  location.  She 
and  Stu  had  dedicated  this  winter  to  be- 
coming ski  pros.  Not  far  away  in 
Novelty,  Ohio,  are  Fran  Mallory  Meyers 
and  Ed  and  two  sons.  Franny  stays 
busy  with  volunteer  work,  especially 
with  Call  for  Action  at  WERE  Radio 
in  Cleveland. 

Edi  Lasher  Birch  also  has  been  busy 
with  volunteer  work,  helping  screen 
first  graders  for  eyesight  problems.  Her 
oldest,  Kathy,  is  in  1st  grade  this  year 
and  she  is  feeling  ancient.  Who  isn't? 
Nelie  Clark  Tucker  and  her  family  have 
moved  "north"  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
they  love  the  city  life  after  being  in  a 
small  New  Jersey  suburb.  I  had  lots  of 
news  from  Doots  Duer  Leach  —  they 
have  bought  an  old  townhouse  in  Phila- 
delphia and  are  very  happy  there.  She 
wrote  that  she  sees  Linda  Lowden  Mul- 
lis  and  her  two  little  girls.  Linda's  hus- 
band is  a  doctor  at  Penn.  Doots  is 
busy  with  Jennifer  and  also  teaching  at 
inner  city  school.  Pat  Wheelan  wrote 
me  that  she  is  in  her  last  semester  of 
law  school — we'll  be  thinking  about  her 
when  she  is  taking  the  New  York  bar 
exam  this  summer,  after  which  a  long 
and  deserved  vacation  is  on  the  books 
and  then  a  job  with  a  New  York  law 
firm.  Ashton  Barfield  wrote  that  she  is 
also  finishing  up  school  this  spring  — 
and  will  begin  a  postdoctorate  at  Penn 
Medical  School  in  July.  Claire  Hughes 
Knapp  and  Skipper  have  just  bought  a 
new  house  in  Tucson  where  Skipper  is 
getting  his  masters  in  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration. I  enjoyed  hearing  from  Mary 
Green  Borg  —  she  has  naturally  be- 
come an  avid  skiier  after  years  in  Colo- 
rado and  keeps  happily  busy  with  two 
little  people. 

Daisy  Boykin  Wagner  lives  here  in 
Atlanta  —  I  hope  to  see  her  soon. 
Amy  Freund  Green  and  Bob  would  love 
to  see  any  classmates  down  their  way  — 
Bob  just  built  a  new  orthopedic  office 
in  Palm  Beach.  Grace  Mary  Garry 
Wilbur  and  Fred  have  moved  to  Pit- 
man, New  Jersey  —  Grace  Mary  is  now 
closer  to  her  job  at  Glassboro  State 
College  and  Fred  has  a  new  job  at  Rider 
College  in  Trenton  —  he  does  the  com- 
muting now!  That  is  truly  women's 
lib.  Grace  Mary  wrote  that  she  en- 
joyed having  a  Christmas  card  from 
her  freshman  roommate,  Charlotte 
Turner  Springfield  who  lives  in  Painted 
Post,  N.  Y.,  and  travels  frequently  with 


her  husband  Brent.  Sheila  Carroll  Coop- 
rider  wrote  that  she  is  busy  with  her 
girls.  Chuck  now  flies  the  C-54  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  they  are  still  in  Dover, 
Del. 

I  had  a  nice  card  from  Tina  Patterson 
Sands  —  she  and  Dick  and  Renee  (16 
mos.)  are  getting  ready  to  move  into  a 
co-op  in  New  York.  Tina  is  teaching 
part-time  at  Spence  and  hopes  to  go 
back  to  full-time  teaching  before  too 
long.  Dick  and  Alice  Fales  Stewart  have 
moved  to  Belmont,  Mass.  Dick  is  teach- 
ing at  Harvard  Law  School  and  Alice 
is  auditing  classes  after  finishing  her 
M.A.  in  Far  East  Studies. 

Nancy  Ami  Briggs  wrote  me  that  she 
is  working  3  days  a  week  as  a  doctor 
in  the  Emergency  Room  at  D.  C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
filled  with  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  a 
year  old.  Charlie  finishes  medical  school 
in  June  and  they  hope  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington. Nancy  Gillies  wrote  that  she 
is  still  working  as  staff  R.N.  in  pediat- 
rics at  U.  Va.  hospital,  where  she  sees 
Joan  Hulley  who  is  a  psychiatry  resi- 
dent. She  had  a  wonderful  trip  to  Den- 
ver this  fall  and  saw  many  classmates 
—  Susan  Williams  Snead,  Mary  Borg 
and  Ginny  Hamilton  Ammons.  Nancy 
also  sent  news  of  Clarita  deKont  Bhat 
who  has  moved  with  husband  and  two 
girls  to  Washington  State  where  they 
own  and  manage  a  chemical  broncho- 
dilate  company. 

I  had  a  nice  long  letter  from  Ginny 
deBuys  who  sounds  like  she  had  a  very 
busy  fall  —  she  came  east  from  San 
Francisco  to  take  a  six  weeks'  insurance 
course  in  Hartford  and  then  visited 
friends  and  family  before  going  back 
west.  Margery  Fleigh  also  wrote  from 
San  Francisco  that  she  is  taking  art 
classes  at  San  Francisco's  City  College 
and  painting  classes  at  the  deYoung 
Museum.  She  is  also  taking  Existen- 
tial Lit.  at  the  Bay  Area  School  but  it 
sounded  to  me  that  her  true  love  is  back- 
packing in  the  Sierras.  Carrie  Peyton 
Walker  also  wrote  from  California  — 
Menlo  Park,  where  Stuart  is  in  law 
school  and  Carrie  is  teaching  6th  grade. 
They  are  going  to  be  in  New  York 
for  the  summer  while  Stuart  works 
with  a  N.Y.C.  firm  and  Carrie  will  take 
graduate  courses. 

Marilyn  Dunlap  Laird  wrote  that  she 
and  Chuck  and  two  children,  one  dog, 
three  horses  and  ten  cows  love  life  in 
the  country.  They  have  moved  far 
from  the  city  life  of  Paris,  Tenn.  At 
the  other  extreme,  Lynn  Youngs  Johns- 
ton, Stephen  and  Caroline  are  happily 
settled  in  a  new  apartment  in  New  York. 
Susan  Bronson  Croft  had  a  wonderful 
party  for  Lynn  last  month  here  — 
however,  the  guest  of  honor  was  un- 
able to  come  at  the  last  minute  —  we 
missed  her  but  it  was  a  super  party 
anyway.  Caroline  Keller  Gilliland  and 
Robin  are  coming  to  visit  me  and  to 
hear  Leontyne  Price  sing  in  March.  I 
was  out  to  visit  them  in  October  when 
I  was  asked  to  photograph  Caroline's 
sister's  wedding  —  great  fun  but  very 
frightening!     The    Monday    before    the 
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wedding,  I  discovered  my  flash  mechan- 
ism was  broken  and  had  to  borrow  a 
camera  —  also  bought  my  new  shop  the 
same  week. 

Susie  Glasgow  Brown  wrote  that  she 
has  taken  up  teaching  —  the  10th  grade 
(English)  at  her  old  high  school.  That 
and  two  little  ones  keep  her  busy.  Susie 
loved  being  back  at  SBC  for  the  in- 
stallation of  President  Whiteman  and 
Alumnae  Council  in  Oct.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  Dr.  Whiteman's  visit  to 
Atlanta  in  May.  Jane  Bradley  Wheeler 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  in  his  honor. 

I  loved  hearing  from  Lee  Huston 
Powell  as  always  at  Christmas  and  then 
again  in  response  to  my  card.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  about  her  father's 
death  last  December.  She  was  in 
Charleston  and  saw  Margaret  Street 
Wilson  and  her  family  (3  boys  under  4 
vears).  The  Wilsons  have  a  great  new 
house. 

I  had  a  card  from  Pemmie  Mercur 
from  Rome;  she  is  still  enjoying  her 
work  at  the  Embassy  and  travels  in 
Italy  and  Europe.  Betty  Page  Carlton 
is  in  England  where  she  is  an  exchange 
teacher  with  the  State  Department.  She 
spent  Christmas  in  Andanna  La  Villa 
in  the  Pyrennees,  a  wonderful  ski  resort 
—  lots  of  snow  and  sunshine.  Betty 
Page  has  also  toured  in  France,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Sounds  like  a  great 
year.  Also  traveling  in  Europe  was 
Frances  Hanahan.  Also  in  Europe  is 
Sarah  Strother  Menick  who  wrote  that 
she  enjoyed  a  long  visit  in  the  States 
last  summer.  Elise  (age  2)  is  becoming 
bilingual,  at  least  in  certain  categories. 
Nancy  Lynah  Stebbing  wrote  from  Eng- 
land that  she  and  three  friends  have 
opened  a  craft  shop  in  a  lovely  brick 
and  flint  one  room  building  with  a 
wiggly  tile  roof  —  lots  of  local  crafts 

— pottery,  suede  and  woodwork.  It 
sounds  like  there  are  several  shop  keep- 
ers in  the  class.  I  had  a  marvelous  visit 
in  January  with  Ann  Sims  Fauber  who 
came  down  to  Atlanta  for  the  gift  show 
to  buy  for  her  shop,  the  Shop  for  John 
Simmons  in  Lynchburg.  Naturally,  we 
had  lots  of  trade  secrets  to  share  and 
we  had  a  great  time. 

Not  too  far  away  is  Connie  Avner 
Buchanan  in  Marietta,  Ga.  Her  husband 
has  a  periodontics  practice  there.  Her 
two  children  manage  to  keep  her  days 
busy.  Kathie  Arnold  wrote  me  that 
she  is  planning  to  travel  lots  in  '72  but 
will  keep  her  home  base  in  Aspen. 

I  do  hope  that  I  haven't  lost  any 
replies  to  my  plea  for  news.  Please 
don't  wait  to  hear  from  me.  I  would 
welcome  any  news  any  time.  I  wish 
I  could  have  space  to  print  all  the  re- 
plies I  received  to  Caroline  Tate  Noo- 
jin's  letter  —  I  hope  that  you  will  write 
her  too. 

1968 

Secretary 

Sandy  Waters.  Drawer  219,  Vail,  Colo., 
81657 

Fund  Agent 

Conne   Williams  deBordenave    (Mrs.   E. 


W.),    1606   Bonita   Ave.,   Brewton,   Ala. 

36426 

Pam  Burwell  Benton  (Mrs.  Barrett  G.), 

Rt.    1.   Box   43-A,   Astor,   Fla.    32002 

Marriages 

Suzanne  Torgen  to  Stephen  Carter  Wes- 
ton, June  1971. 

Barrie  Trimingham  to  Stephen  Van 
Dyck.  September  25,  1971.  Now  living 
in  Philadelphia. 

Births 

Brenda  Darden  Kincaid,  a  son,  Douglas 

III,  April  13,  1971 

Cathy    Cooley    Maher,    a    son,    Phillip 

Colburn,  July  3,  1971. 

Jackie  Israel  Blokeslee,  twins,  Kathleen 

Ann  and  Elizabeth  Stacy,  April  7,  1971. 

Greetings,  all!  Have  been  having  a 
great  time  in  Vail  since  May  1971,  very 
busy  skiing  and  setting  up  a  practice 
with  my  partner,  Buck.  We're  taking  a 
good  deal  of  flack  about  the  firm  name 
— Waters  &  Love  —  but  are  holding  our 
own  so  far.  I  got  a  chance  to  see  a  few 
old  buddies  this  summer  while  cruising 
around  the  countryside.  Jennie  Lyons 
Fogarty  was  looking  great  in  their  new 
home  in  Bethesda.  She  and  John 
managed  to  get  off  for  a  while  in  August 
to  visit  old  roommate,  Ann  Peterson 
Becker  and  John  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Beckers  have  also  just  moved  to  a  new 
residence,  complete  with  new  daughter 
Lisa.  Jennie  and  Ann's  daughters  got 
along  so  well,  from  reports,  that  there 
might  be  a  new  roomie  duo  in  a  few 
years.    I  had  seen  Ann  myself  in  June; 

her  hospitality  was  overwhelming. 
Found  myself  in  California  for  the 
month  of  August  and  pulled  a  surprise 
visit  on  Judy  Harbottle  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ran  into  Penny  Oliver  Bucking- 
ham and  Lou  at  the  flick  back  in  Den- 
ver. They're  living  outside  of  the  city 
on  a  mountain  and  getting  wiser  every 
day.  Suzanne  Little  is  doing  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  but  prefers  the  Denver 
inner  city.  Left  Suzanne  to  the  Denver 
Ballet,  where  she's  "at  practice"  and 
returned  to  the  woods. 

Have  heard  quite  a  bit  from  Michal 
Twine  and  Sharon  Folan  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Michal  is  now  working  in  D.  C. 
for  a  marketing  research  firm.  She  and 
Sharon  share  an  apartment  and  a  ski 
condominium.  Debby  Luby  Hammat 
and  Bill  are  in  Needham  Heights,  out- 
side Boston.  Bill  is  working  on  his  J.D. 
degree  while  Debby  finds  jobs  for  un- 
employed lawyers  and  SB  grads.  They 
love  Boston.  Christine  Bacchiani  gradu- 
ated from  C.  D.  Post  College  on  Long 
Island  with  a  major  in  English.  As  of 
deadline  date,  she  was  off  for  Greece, 
Italy,  an  Aegean  cruise  and  Katherine 
Gibbs.  Neil  Keller  Stutts  left  New  York 
after  her  October  wedding  and  is  now 
living  in  Richmond,  where  Jim  is  with 
the  corporate  finance  department  of  a 
large  company.  Libby  Harvey,  our  D.C. 
chemist,  spoke  at  Sweet  Briar  as  a 
guest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  when  their 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  campus. 


Brenda  Darden  Kincaid  and  Doug 
left  the  Air  Force  and  Florida  in  June 
for  two  months  of  travel  and  vacation 
and  came  to  rest  in  Norfolk.  Doug  is 
a  Management  Trainee  with  the  Vir- 
ginia National  Bank  there.  Brenda 
teaches  French  at  Suffolk  High  School. 
Suzanne  Torgen  Weston  jumped  into  in- 
stant motherhood  with  her  June  mar- 
riage to  Stephen  C.  Weston,  data  pro- 
cessing coordinator  for  Humble  Oil  in 
L.A.  Her  new  12-year-old  daughter. 
Lorena,  keeps  her  busy  with  PTAr  and 
scout  activities,  and  they  all  enjoy 
camping  in  the  California  mountains. 
Barbara  Bailey  McNeal  writes  that  she 
has  been  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  three 
years  of  fine  midwestern  life.  She  and 
Pat  have  a  son,  Jim,  almost  two. 
Frances  Kirven  Morse  returned  from 
four  weeks  in  Greece  and  Spain.  She 
and  spouse  rented  a  car  in  both  countries 
and  got  to  be  real  pros  at  dodging  flocks 
of  sheep  on  curvy  mountain  roads.  They 
are  recouping  financially,  from  the  trip 
and  the  purchase  of  their  new  (circa 
1890)    house  in   Middleton,   Mass. 

Our  scholar,  Patty  Skarda,  says  pro- 
jected date  for  completion  of  her  Ph.D. 
is  May  1973,  when  she  will  begin  scout- 
ing small  colleges  and  university  English 
departments.  She  has  the  written  pre- 
lims behind  her  and  looks  forward  to 
orals  and  the  dissertation.  Pat  McCon- 
nell  Post  just  finished  her  master's  de- 
gree in  child  study  and  is  teaching  in 
Carlisle,  Mass.  Lorna  Allen  Foster  and 
Dennis  are  trying  to  decide  if  they 
should  stay  in  Houston  after  he  finishes 
his  M.A.  in  sociology  in  May  1972. 
Lorna  is  working  for  American  General 
Insurance  Co.  as  supervisor  of  invest- 
ment systems. 

Chris  Witcover  jumped  right  into  a 
fabulous  position  as  Associate  Attorney 
General  for  North  Carolina.  Last  fall 
Chris  had  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  women  inducted  into  a  law 
fraternity  at  Duke.  The  Adventurer  of 
the  Year  is  Ann  Biggs.  After  finishing 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Interior 
Design,  she  decided  sun  and  surf  had 
it  all  over  plaster  board.  She  left  the 
Florida  coast  in  her  newly  acquired  sail- 
boat for  a  trip  around  the  world.  And 
what  can  be  said  about  our  assistant 
Ann  Stupp?  Upon  last  attempt  to 
reach  her.  she  was  somewhere  between 
a  month  in  the  Bahamas  and  an  ex- 
tended stay  in  Bermuda.  Ann  has  really 
taken  retirement  to  heart.  Happy  birth- 
day to  the  Rat  (it's  his  year)  and  good 
luck  for  the  next  24  hours.  After  that 
you're  on  your  own! 

The  Ethel  Ramage  Memorial  Fund  has 
been  designated  for  scholarships,  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Ethel  Ramage 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  Gifts  to 
the  fund  in  1971  were  made  by  Jessie 
Cobum  Laukhuff  '36  and  by  Sarah  T. 
Ramage,  Professor  English,  Emeritus. 
In  a  list  of  the  Memorial  Gifts  pub- 
lished in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  College  Alumnae  Magazine,  Miss 
Sarah  Ramage's  name  was  inadvertantly 
omitted. 
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THE  COVER:  Ginger  and  Kathy  Up- 
church,  twin  daughters  of  Ann  Samford 
Upchurch  '48  and  the  late  Samuel  E. 
Upchurch,  share  the  excitement  of  their 
new  diplomas  on  Sunday,  May  21,  1972. 
Joint  recipients  of  the  honorary  Manson 
Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship,  and 
joint  recipients  of  the  annual  James 
Lewis  Howe  Award  of  the  Virginia  Blue 
Ridge  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  they  were  graduated  summa 
cum  laude  with  highest  honors  in  chem- 
istry. Both  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  the  junior  year.  Kathy  was 
Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholar  and  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Board; 
Ginger  served  as  president  of  Tau  Phi 
and  was  one  of  two  students  elected  to 
the  Selection  Committee  for  the  New 
President.  They  played  varsity  basketball 
and  tennis,  sang  in  the  Choir,  and  were 
campus  guides.  They  will  enter  different 
medical  schools  in  the  fall.  Ann  Up- 
church is  finance  committee  chairman  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

Cover  photo  by  Aubrey  Wiley. 
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The  Self -Study 


Admission  and  ihc  AR 


Indian  Drama 


Three  suinma  cum  laude  graduates 

pause  during  Commencement  Day 

activities  with  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny 

the  first  Sweet  Briar  alumna  to 

be  invited  by  the  seniors  to  deliver 

the  Commencement  address.  The 

preceding  afternoon,  the 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached 

by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waldo  Beach 

of  Duke  University  Divinity  School. 

The  weather  for  the  63rd  graduation 

exercises  at  the  College.  May  21, 

1972.  was  rainy,  but  this  did  not 

dampen  the  ebullient  spirit  of  the 

day.  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr., 

president  of  the  College,  awarded 

degrees  to  143  young  women,  among 

them  these,  from  left,  Ginger 

Upchurch,  Caroline  Busby  Talbot, 

and  Kathy  Upchurch.  The  story  at 

right:  the  full  Commencement 

address,  1972. 


I  dare  not  even  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the 
faculty,  alumnae,  parents,  and  other  guests  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  are  so  many  qualified  and  able  critics  who 
will  have  their  eyes  and  ears  on  me  for  the  next  little 
while,  and  I  feel  so  insecure  in  their  presence,  that, 
for  purposes  of  survival,  I  will  simply  have  to  consider 
them  as  eavesdroppers,  blot  them  out  of  my  mind,  and 
speak  only  to  you  Seniors,  who  made  this  terrible 
choice.  It's  not  that  I  don't  appreciate  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  by  asking  me  to  be  the  first 
alumna  to  give  the  Commencement  address.  For  your 
sakes,  I  wanted  to  do  something  spectacular  and  be 
rich  and  famous  by  this  important  date  of  May  2 1 ,  but 
I  didn't  quite  make  it. 

As  I  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  justify  this  position 
you  had  put  me  in,  the  old  story  about  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt and  the  census-taker  kept  coming  into  my  mind: 

you 

and  me  and 

daisy 

By  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  '34 

It  seems  that  when  Eleanor  Rosevelt,  famous  not  only 
as  the  President's  wife  but  as  a  fore-runner  of  Wom- 
en's Liberation  and  Black  Power,  was  at  the  peak  of 
her  prominence,  a  census-taker,  performing  his  duties 
in  a  rural  area  of  the  deep  South,  knocked  on  the  door 
of  a  humble  abode.  Surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
children  of  all  ages,  he  waited  for  an  answer.  When  the 
mother  opened  the  door,  he  could  see  on  the  opposite 
wall  a  large  picture  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  To  ease  the 
tension  before  he  settled  into  the  questioning,  he  started 
off  with  a  little  casual  conversation.  He  said,  "I  see 
you  are  honoring  a  very  fine  lady  with  her  picture 
hanging  here  in  your  living-room.  She  has  certainly 
done  a  lot  for  your  race."  The  mother  studied  him 
briefly  and  then  replied,  "I  don't  know  about  that,  but 
I  told  these  children  if  they  didn't  stop  sucking  their 
thumbs,  they'd  grow  up  to  be  just  like  her." 

So  I  concluded  that  you  asked  me  to  speak  so  that 
I  could  serve  as  a  warning  of  what  you  might  turn 
out  to  be! 

You  have  caused  me  to  do  a  lot  of  retrospection, 
introspection,  selection,  rejection  and  projection  of 
things  I'd  like  to  say  to  you  today.  I  came  up  with  the 
title  of  "You  and  Me  and  Daisy"  because  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  first  about  the  importance  of  our  fostering 
a  sense  of  history  at  Sweet  Briar;  then  the  common 
bonds  we  will  share  as  alumnae.  Then  I  want  to  make 
a  few  observations  about  you  as  individuals  in  this 
crazy  world,  and  finally,  I  want  to  throw  out  a  chal- 
lenge for  your  future  ...  All  this  I  plan  to  do  in  about 
twenty  minutes;  so  I  will  have  to  talk  fast. 

When  we  are  students,  we  listen  with  only  half 
an  ear  to  orientation  talks  about  traditions  and  history; 
we  often  view  returning  alumnae  with  distinct  annoy- 


ance; we  are  concerned  only  with  matters  of  the  here 
and  now.  Briefly  as  Freshmen  we  are  in  a  mood  of 
acceptance,  but  half  the  fun  of  being  an  upperclass- 
man  comes  from  looking  for  changes  we  can  imple- 
ment to  make  our  social  life  and  academic  life  more 
challenging  and  more  stimulating.  Thank  Heavens  we 
have  been  that  way  from  the  very  beginning,  although 
the  pace  of  change  has  quickened  considerably  in  the 
last  decade,  as  it  has  everywhere.  An  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  minute  we  graduate  we  are  apt  to  become 
very  defensive  of  the  status  quo  as  we  left  it,  and  for 
quite  a  while  we  take  a  dim  view  of  any  changes  that 
we  hear  are  being  contemplated.  That's  because  we 
thought  we  fixed  it,  and  it  ought  to  stay  that  way,  for 
a  while  anyway.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a  perspective, 
and  it  takes  familiarity  with  our  history  to  check  the 
validity  of  our  goals. 

Relatively  speaking,  Sweet  Briar  is  still  very  young. 
I  was  impressed  with  this  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was 
representing  another  college  at  an  international  con- 
ference on  higher  education  at  Oxford  University. 
There  were  representatives  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities all  over  the  world  in  a  colorful  procession  over 
two  miles  long,  lined  up  according  to  dates  of  found- 
ing. Sweet  Briar  was  almost  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
being  followed  only  by  the  University  of  Alaska  and 
several  more.  Sweet  Briar  is  a  lady  of  seventy-one 
now  and  has  had  a  youth  of  distinctive  accomplish- 
ment. To  my  absolute  horror,  as  young  and  vigorous 
as  I  feel  on  my  good  days,  I  have  had  to  realize  that 
I  have  been  an  alumna  for  more  than  half  of  the  life 
of  the  College.  No  wonder  I  am  so  impressed  with  the 
need  for  a  sense  of  history!  We  do  not  have  a  large 
collection  of  historical  data,  but  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  so 
that  I  have  had  a  hand  in  some  of  what  we  do  have, 
which  has  heightened  my  pride  in  her  past. 

When  I  was  a  student,  I  was  doing  secretarial  work 
for  Margaret  Banister,  then  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, when  she  was  preparing  for  publication  the 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Daisy  Williams.  As  I  struggled 
to  avoid  typographical  errors,  I  was  provided  an  in- 
timate glimpse  of  the  little  girl  in  whose  memory  the 
College  was  founded;  so  I  want  her  harp  and  other 
trinkets  to  have  a  dignified  resting-place,  but  I  cer- 
tainly don't  want  anyone  to  have  to  sit  beside  it  to 
play  a  modern  guitar! 

The  next  document  I  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but 
I  have  a  mania  for  reading  other  people's  mail;  so  I 
took  particular  delight  in  reading  the  volume  of  letters 
of  Elijah  Fletcher,  edited  not  long  ago  by  Miss  Martha 
von  Briesen  and  published  by  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Press.  I  don't  know  how  much  you  know  about 
the  young  man  who  rode  his  horse  south  from  Vermont 
to  accept  a  teaching  job  in  North  Carolina,  stopped 
off  in  Alexandria  where  he  met  another  young  teacher 
and  ended  swapping  his  job  at  Raleigh  for  one  at  the 
Alexandria  Academy.  Within  a  year,  Elijah  moved  to 
Amherst  County  as  principal  of  the  New  Glasgow 
Academy.  And  that's  how  the  Fletchers  and  later  the 
Williamses  began  to  acquire  land  and  put  down  roots 


in  Amherst  County  and  build  the  dreams  of  founding 
this  College  which  has  so  greatly  influenced  our  lives. 
By  what  slim  threads  our  fate  hangs!  That  tired  horse 
and  rider  who  couldn't  make  it  past  Alexandria  in 
1810  would  really  take  pleasure  in  our  Rogers  Riding 
Center  now,  wouldn't  they? 

In  1955  when  I  was  serving  on  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil, we  decided  it  was  time  to  write  a  history,  and  we 
formed  an  editorial  committee  for  that  purpose.  My 
greatest  contribution  came  in  persuading  Martha  Lou 
Stohlman  to  be  the  writer,  and  in  1956,  Martha  Lou's 
brilliant  efforts  emerged  victorious  over  the  handicaps 
of  a  committee  with  the  publication  of  The  Story  of 
Sweet  Briar.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  just  this  month  Miss  von 
Briesen  and  Miss  Dorothy  Vickery  have  brought  us 
up  to  date  with  the  publication  of  Sweet  Briar — Seven 
Decades,  1901-1971 ,  a  concise  history  with  lots  of 
pictures. 

Another  little  book  was  added  to  our  historical 
data  a  few  years  ago  when  Helen  Murchison  Lane 
made  possible  the  publication  of  "The  Best  of  Lucifer," 
containing  excerpts  from  the  writings,  letters  and  rec- 
ipes of  our  much  esteemed  philosopher,  Lucy  Shepard 
Crawford.  To  me,  there  is  no  more  eloquent  statement 
of  the  warmth  and  friendly  concern  and  neighborliness 
of  this  community  than  Lucifer's  letter  to  her  sister 
Mollie  after  the  campus  was  struck  by  Hurricane  Hazel. 

There  have  been  articles  in  the  Alumnae  Maga- 
zine, but  these  are  all  the  published  material  that  I 
know  of:  Daisy's  Diary,  The  Fletcher  Letters,  The  Best 
of  Lucifer  and  the  two  histories.  I  hope  you  have  al- 
ready read  these  or  will  want  to  read  and  possess 
them  as  a  record  of  some  of  the  people  and  ideas  that 
have  prevailed.  Of  course,  there  are  unwritten  volumes 
stamped  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  spent 
enough  time  in  this  place,  either  as  teachers  or  learners, 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  past,  strive  to  preserve  the 
continuity  in  the  present  and  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
newcomers  to  stay  in  tune  with  the  times  without 
sacrificing  the  "eternal  verities,"  as  Miss  Crawford 
called  them.  Sweet  Briar's  alumnae,  by  their  interest, 


support  and  example,  are  the  guardians  of  this  con- 
tinuum. You  will  be  a  part  of  that  group  now,  and 
you  can  help  in  evaluating  and  recording  our  history 
as  it  is  made.  A  college  blessed  with  smallness  as  we 
are,  like  a  family,  develops  its  own  identity  and  makes 
its  imprint  on  all  its  members. 

The  old  pendulum  swings  back  and  forth — not 
always  as  steadily  as  the  grandfather  clock,  but  if  we 
keep  the  balances  in  order,  it  rights  itself  in  time.  You 
have  been  through  some  radical  changes,  but  just  be- 
fore that  there  were  those  of  us  who  wondered  when 
Sweet  Briar  was  going  to  catch  up.  Every  college  gen- 
eration should  feel  that  it  is  its  right  and  duty  to  make 
the  college  a  better  place  to  live  and  learn  when  they 
leave  it  than  when  they  found  it,  but  nothing  any  one 
group  does  stands  alone.  You  have  probably  discov- 
ered, with  some  frustration,  that  those  who  work  the 

It  takes  time  to  develop  a 
perspective,  and  it  takes  familiarity 
with  our  history  to  check  the 
validity  of  our  yoals. 

longest  and  hardest  for  innovations  are  seldom  the 
beneficiaries  or  the  victims  of  the  changes  they  seek. 
Last  year's  Seniors  never  knew  how  the  4-1-4  pro- 
gram worked,  but  next  year's  Freshman  will  accept 
it  as  established  practice — and  may  even  start  trying 
to  change  it!  This  year's  theme  song  seems  to  have 
been  "parietals,"  that  magic  word  that  means  one 
thing  in  the  dictionary  and  another  in  the  dorm.  I 
wonder  what  it  will  be  next  year! 

But  your  involvement  with  all  that  is  over!  Your 
chance  to  promote  and  protest  and  nominate  and  edit 
is  gone.  When  you  go  back  to  the  dorm  to  pick  up 
your  things,  you  will  no  longer  be  a  student.  Some 
of  you  are  saddened  at  that  thought,  some  relieved, 
and  some  could  care  less.  That's  the  way  the  world  is. 
But  as  suddenly  as  you  stop  being  a  student  at  Sweet 
Briar,  you  attain  automatic  life  membership  in  a 
most  prestigious   group  with   members   all   over  the 


world  and  a  closer  bond  between  them  than  you'll  be 
likely  to  find  in  any  other  club  you'll  join.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  being  an 
alumna.  First  of  all,  you  will  never  have  an  empty 
mail-box  for  very  long;  you  will  have  friends  all  over 
the  world,  interesting  meetings  to  attend,  if  you  live 
in  a  town  of  any  size,  and  a  destination  for  trips  where 
someone  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  your  accomplish- 
ments and  inspire  you  to  accomplish  even  more.  Un- 
like your  other  memberships,  you  choose  your  own 
dues  and  you  won't  be  dropped  for  non-payment,  al- 
though it  may  cause  you  to  suffer  some  blind  spots, 
for  which  there  is  a  quick  cure  when  you  get  involved 
in  some  of  the  programs  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Learn  how  to  be  an  Alumna  Representative  so  that 
you  can  find  the  right  prospective  students.  Plant  and 
sell  our  beautiful  bulbs,  which  for  the  past  21  years 
have  netted  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  college  scholarship  funds,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  way  they  have  beautified  homes  and  gardens 
throughout  the  country.  Come  back  to  the  College 
whenever  you  can  and  participate  in  the  programs  of 
continuing  education.  Use  the  Sweet  Briar  Directory 
when  you  are  going  to  new  places  and  call  on  fellow 
Briarites  for  help   in  getting  acquainted. 

You  will  find  to  your  great  delight  that  there  is  a 
bond  of  congeniality  among  us,  no  matter  in  what  sizes 
and  shapes  we  come.  We've  all  had  different  interests, 
come  from  a  wide  geographical  area,  and  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  intellectual  pursuits,  but  somehow  when 
we  graduate,  there  is  a  homogeneity  among  us  that  is 
comforting  to  discover  in  that  sometimes  hostile  world 
out  there. 

We  have  been  characterized  in  varying  degrees 
by  a  spirit  of  pioneering,  a  zest  for  life,  a  better  than 
average  amount  of  savoir  faire,  a  penchant  for  catch- 
ing superior  husbands,  and  a  lot  of  other  traits,  but 
I'm  not  referring  to  any  of  those.  I  am  talking  about 
a  quality  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  identity  with  this 
place.  Most  of  us  are  not  even  aware  of  it  while  we 
are  students.  I  don't  think  I  was,  but  I  keep  expecting 
you  to  have  more  perception  than  we  had.  I  just  know 


that  it  crept  into  my  sub-conscious  and  possessed  me, 
and  I  kept  looking  for  it  wherever  I  went.  If  you  have 
taken  too  much  for  granted  the  setting  in  which  you 
have  lived  for  the  last  four  years,  take  a  good  long 
look  in  all  directions  before  you  drive  away  today  and 
stamp  it  well  on  your  minds,  because  it  will  be  a  pre- 
cious possession  in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow  all  your 
lives.  The  exquisite  contrast  and  balance  of  foreground 
and  vista,  of  woodland  and  meadow,  of  flowering  tree 
and  evergreen,  of  mammoth  box  and  delicate  daffodil, 
of  bird  song  and  silence — even  of  cows  and  cars — has 
been  somewhat  manipulated  by  man,  but  mostly  it  is 
a  gift  from  God,  and  we  hope  it  can  stay  that  way. 
Even  if  life  decrees  that  you  be  a  deep-water  girl  or 
a  snow-capped  mountain  girl  or  a  big  city  girl,  the 
authenticity  of  our  setting  here  should  help  you  to 
establish  a  sense  of  identity  of  place  wherever  you  go, 
and  you  will  always  have  this  to  come  back  to  for 
renewal. 

So  .  .  .  With  the  stamp  of  this  place  upon  you, 
old  friends  and  new  waiting  out  there  to  share  our 
mutual  bond,  your  mailbox  even  now  beginning  to 
fill,  and  an  investment  in  a  super-vacation  club  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  who  minds  strik- 
ing out  into  the  world?  Well,  you  do,  I'll  bet,  because 
it  is  not  an  easy  time.  This  is  by  way  of  offering  you 
my  condolences.  The  world  is  not  just  waiting  for 
you  or  anyone  else  with  open  arms.  You  and  your 
peers,  having  rejected  all  authority  and  most  insti- 
tutions in  favor  of  your  own  experience  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  individual,  have  nothing  and  no  one  to  lean 
on  but  yourselves,  whom,  by  your  own  admission,  you 
don't  even  know.  That's  what  you  call  'lonesome'.  To 
solve  your  identity  crisis,  you  have  stripped  down  to 
the  bare  skin,  hair  and  bluejeans  and  are  engaged  in 
a  deadly  serious  effort  to  "find  out  where  you're  at," 
"do  your  own  thing,"  "let  it  all  hang  out,"  and  "tell 
it  like  it  is,  man."  From  the  size  of  some  of  the  audi- 
ences in  Babcock  this  winter,  it  seems  that  you  may 
have  spent  many  hours  rapping  in  your  rooms  on  these 
subjects  while  old  gray  heads  like  mine  were  being 
inspired    and    restored    by    some    cultural    program 


planned  for  your  elevation  and  diversion. 

You  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  your  efforts 
to  rout  out  the  phonies  and  discard  all  sham  in  favor 
of  being  completely  honest.  But  sometimes  you  have 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  each  have 
so  many  selves  that  we  can't  possibly  be  true  to  all  of 
them  at  once.  Somehow  we  have  to  maintain  a  certain 
reserve  lest  the  self  we  become  at  sunset  be  damaged 
by  the  self  we  were  at  noon.  Some  of  the  so-called 
honest  relationships  I  have  observed  are  based  not 
on  the  age-old  principles  of  mutual  support,  tolerance, 
forgiveness  and  enjoyment,  but  on  self-centeredness 
and  mutual  unawareness.  They  are  walking  together 
in  parallel  lines  on  separate  ego-trips,  not  in  lines  that 
will  eventually  merge  through  mutuality.  Parents, 
teachers  and  clergy,  the  traditional  groups  to  provide 
guidelines,  are  often  intimidated  and  fail  to  show  com- 
mitment to  any  way  of  life  lest  they  widen  the  gap. 
The  parents  can't  make  a  firm  stand  at  home  because 
they  are  too  busy  buying  their  good  reputation  with 
indulgences.  The  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  at 
school  have  to  tread  lightly  and  avoid  passing  any 
moral  judgments  because  that  should  have  been  done 
at  home  and  in  church.  Older  clergymen,  caught  in 
the  trap  of  ritual,  have  lost  their  audiences,  and  young 
clergymen,  if  they  ever  make  contact,  have  to  go  into 
such  an  act  to  prove  that  they  are  real  swingers  that 
they  seldom  would,  if  they  could,  assume  a  directive 
approach.  So  the  child  gets  passed  along  to  young 
adulthood,  and  a  Freshman  arrives  at  college  with 
a  lot  of  uncertainties.  And  before  she  can  catch  up  to 
the  over-estimation  of  her  maturity,  the  upperclassmen 
are  working  for  equal  status  for  all  classes!  It's  a  real 
problem,  and  I  hope  when  you  become  parents  you 
will  have  thought  it  through  to  a  solution.  You  can 
see  that  by  the  time  you've  discarded  the  diapers,  your 
chance  for  establishing  your  child's  value  system  will 
be  just  about  over. 

None  of  these  generalizations  may  apply  to  any 
of  you.  You  have  shown  the  remarkable  self-discipline 
to  have  handled  all  the  distractions  of  your  age  and 
emerged  triumphant  on  your  graduation  day,  but  you 
and  I  know  that  there  are  many  among  your  peers 


who  have  not  fared  so  well.  Because  I  sometimes  sense 
a  lack  of  these,  I  have  three  graduation  wishes  for  you 
and  for  those  whom  you  might  influence:  (1)  for  lack 
of  satisfying  models  whose  authority  you  could  accept, 
a  strong  set  of  personal  values;  (2)  for  the  many 
dilemmas  for  which  there  is  no  cure,  a  sense  of  humor; 
and  (3)  for  release  from  the  misery  of  self-centered- 
ness, an  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  God — a  reli- 
gious faith. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  challenge  to  you  for  the 
future.  No  female  speaker  at  a  commencement  in  1972 
can  fail  to  have  a  word  about  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement.  I  am  all  for  it,  though  I  am  not  always 
in  tune  with  its  spokesmen.  Sometimes  those  most 
victimized  by  the  inequities  toward  a  minority  group 
are  the  least  likely  to  speak  up.  It's  too  close  for  com- 
fort, and  the  example  becomes  too  personal.  When 

Sometimes  we  suffer  from  a 
basic  insecurity  and  defensiveness 
which  makes  monsters  of  us  all. 
This  is  a  great  challenge 
for  women  of  your  generation. 

I  graduated  from  college  and  got  married  soon  after, 
the  general  feeling  was  that  it  showed  a  lack  of  faith 
in  your  husband  if  you  wanted  to  work.  I  remember 
going  to  Chicago  as  a  bride  just  after  I  had  gotten  my 
master's  degree  in  Comparative  Literature  ...  I  shared 
a  back  porch  with  some  girl  who  had  barely  finished 
high  school,  and  I  remember  how  despondent  I  was 
that  she  did  everything  that  I  was  called  upon  to  do 
far  better  than  I  could,  and  with  my  Southern  accent, 
we  even  had  a  language  barrier.  It  was  soon  after  that 
I  began  to  write  best  sellers  in  my  mind  as  I  darted 
between  the  washing  machine  and  the  sewing  machine. 
I  had  a  little  thought  I  was  going  to  use  which  went 
something  like  this :  "A  married  woman  is  but  a  feather 
in  the  wind.  She  cannot  direct  her  course.  She  can 
only  hope  to  adorn  the  spot  where  she  may  land." 

When  our  fourth  child  was  ready  for  nursery 
school,  I  snuck  into  the  field  of  education  through  the 
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back  door  and  was  going  along  happily  teaching  full 
time  at  a  very  minimal  salary  in  whatever  grade  there 
was  a  vacancy.  Far  from  resenting  being  underpaid, 
I  was  feeling  guilty  at  school  because  I  had  a  wonder- 
ful family  to  go  home  to,  and  guilty  at  home  because 
I  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  teach  the  next  day. 
Suddenly  without  warning,  my  world  fell  apart,  and 
I  was  a  widow  with  a  small  insurance  policy  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  and  the  first  of  four  children  about 
to  enter  college.  My  curriculum  vitae  looks  like  the 
tracking  of  a  grasshopper,  because  I  had  to  jump 
wherever  there  was  the  best  raise  in  pay.  In  this 
respect,  the  story  I  told  at  the  beginning  was  more 
than  appropriate,  and  I  stand  before  you  as  a  model 
of  what  not  to  do. 

This  is  my  message:  A  woman  with  the  advantages 
of  background  and  education  that  you  have  had  can 
assume  that  she  is  going  to  want  to  do  something 
significant  outside  of  her  home.  You  have  been  scarce 
with  your  information  in  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Office  as  to  what  your  career  plans  are.  You  shouldn't 
be.  It  is  important  for  you  and  the  College  to  work 
together  in  this  regard,  both  now  and  later.  Whether 
you  are  taking  a  job,  going  to  graduate  school,  or 
taking  further  training  for  a  specific  purpose,  resolve 
now  that  you  are  going  to  BE  YOUR  OWN  PERSON. 
(I  am  assuming  that  you  will  be  married,  if  and  when 
you  want  to  be,  but  this,  ideally,  should  come  first.) 
Equip  yourself  to  be  good  at  what  you  undertake  and 
keep  up  with  it,  regardless  of  the  years  you  will  stay 
at  home  to  launch  your  family.  In  that  way,  you  will 
have  an  identity  of  your  own,  which  will  serve  you 
well  if  you  have  to  be  the  chief  breadwinner,  and,  even 
if  you  don't,  it  will  get  you  off  the  backs  of  your  hus- 
band and  children.  And,  believe  me,  that's  important. 

You  may  grow  into  something  very  different  from 
what  you  are  now,  but  keep  experimenting  until  you 
find  an  area  that  is  You.  It  will  take  patience  and  self- 
discipline,  but  you'll  find  that  out.  When  you  go  to 
work,  don't  sell  yourself  too  cheaply.  If  you  get  a 
part-time  salary,  then  serve  part-time  hours.  We'll 
never  improve  our  lot  if  we  let  ourselves  go  for  pea- 
nuts. As  soon  as  the  salary  increases,  they  hire  a  man 


to  do  the  job.  Look  at  elementary  teachers,  just  for 
one  example.  I'm  not  against  men  in  elementary 
teaching.  I'm  not  even  against  a  man  president  of  a 
woman's  college,  but  I  want  it  to  be  that  way  because 
it  is  the  best  person  to  do  the  job,  and  I  do  think  we 
need  to  maintain  a  balance.  Women  have  got  to  feel 
secure  enough  so  that  neither  men  nor  women  object 
to  working  for  them.  Sometimes  we  suffer  from  a  basic 
insecurity  and  defensiveness  which  is  apt  to  make 
monsters  of  us  all.  This  is  a  great  challenge  for  women 
of  your  generation. 

Now  that  it  is  the  accepted  pattern  for  women  to 
work  outside  of  the  home  and  your  men  are  not  going 
to  be  emasculated  by  a  vacuum  cleaner,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  find  that  subtle  balance  that  superior  wom- 
en have  to  maintain  between  doing  an  efficient  and 
creative  job,  running  a  sound  home,  being  a  winsome 
wife  and  a  model  mother,  and  not  let  any  one  of  those 
roles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  others.  It's  a  tricky  busi- 
ness, this  being  a  woman  fulfilled,  but  then  only  a 
woman,  especially  a  Sweet  Briar  graduate,  has  all 
that  capability.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  feather  in  the 
wind. 

I  haven't  tried  to  quote  any  behaviorists  or  other 
sages  today.  I  have  just  wanted  to  talk  to  you  as  fel- 
low travelers  out  of  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion. But  last  week  I  had  a  Mother's  Day  whirl  in 
the  big  city,  and  my  son  and  his  wife  took  me  to  see 
a  great  off-Broadway  show  which  you  may  have  seen: 
Don't  Bother  Me,  I  Can't  Cope.  On  the  program  was 
a  little  blurb  from  Vinette  Carroll,  the  black  designer 
and  producer,  which  gave  me  the  quote  with  which 
I  would  like  to  conclude:  "Coping,"  she  says,  "is  a 
basic  commitment  of  a  mature,  purposeful,  involved 
human  being,  that  we  sometimes  laugh  to  keep  from 
crying,  that  life  is  not  necessarily  fair,  that  happiness 
is  a  by-product,  not  an  end  product,  and  that  the 
ways  we  are  similar  are  far  greater  than  the  ways  we 
are  different." 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  talk  to  you  today,  and 
I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world  in  your  efforts 
to  cope.  ©  1972  by  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny 
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For  many  across  the  country, 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  known  only 

through  its  alumnae.  Especially 

concerned  alumnae  work  for  the 

College  as  Alumnae  Representatives, 

bringing  first-hand  information  to 

guidance  counselors  and  students  in 

their  home  towns.  Why  are  these 

alumnae,  needed?  What  do  they  do? 

What  would  it  be  like  to  be  one? 

Dormitory  scenes  like  that  above  are 

fust  as  much  a  part  of  life  at  Sweet 

Briar  as  course  offerings  listed  in  the 

catalog  or  the  beauty  of  the  campus. 

These  and  more  are  what  an  Alumnae 

Representative  must  communicate. 


■  ou  have  come  early  to  West  Eastern  High  School, 
and  your  papers  are  all  in  order.  You  have  a  few 
minutes  to  look  at  the  concrete  blocks  that  form  the 
wall,  painted  a  shade  of  green  chosen  by  too  many 
institutions  to  prevent  eyestrain.  You  have  time  to 
consider  what  you're  here  for,  and  to  panic. 

What  will  you  say  to  the  juniors  and  seniors  who 
come  to  ask  you  about  Sweet  Briar?  For  many  of  them, 
to  whom  private  schools  are  mysterious  at  best,  you 
represent  another  world.  For  many  of  them,  to  whom 
this  high  school  of  1,200  is  the  smallest  they've  known 
since  primary  grades,  you  are  where  they  can  turn 
with  the  question,  Why  should  I  choose  a  small  col- 
lege? For  many  of  them,  you  have  the  only  answers 
they'll  have  heard  first-hand  to  the  question,  Why 
should  I  choose  a  woman's  college?  And  for  some 
you  may  have  to  answer,  Why  should  I  go  to  college 
at  all? 

In  fact,  here  you  are,  all  alone  with  several  groups 
for  some  twenty  minutes  per  group  during  the  two 
hours  allotted  to  College  Night  at  West  Eastern  High, 
either  answering  difficult  questions  or  making  up  an- 
swers when  there  are  no  questions,  and  what  you  are 
really  doing  is  putting  a  significant  part  of  your  life 
up  for  judgment.  Why  did  you  volunteer  to  do  this, 
for  heaven's  sake?  What  are  you  doing  it  for? 

You  are  an  Alumnae  Representative.  You  are  one 
of  more  than  275  alumnae  who,  wanting  to  see  Sweet 
Briar  College  maintain  its  commitment  to  excellence, 
help  by  recruiting  the  best  possible  applicants  for  ad- 
mission each  year.  As  one  of  a  group  working  from 
Maine  to  Hong  Kong,  under  the  leadership  of  Peachey 
Lillard  Manning  '50,  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  Alum- 
nae Representative  Chairman  for  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, you 

•  act  as  liaison  between  schools  in  your  area  and 
the  Sweet  Briar  Admission  Office,  contacting  the  guid- 
ance officer  or  headmistress  and  seeing  that  current 


Sweet  Briar  publications  (catalog,  scholarship  informa- 
tion, etc. )  are  in  the  school  library. 

•  assist  travelling  Admission  staff  members,  mak- 
ing schedules,  setting  up  appointments,  holding  peri- 
odically a  meeting  for  the  Director  of  Admission  with 
school  personnel,  and  offering  accommodations  for 
housing  and  meals  to  travelling  Admission  staff  mem- 
bers. 

•  work  in  areas  not  visited  this  year  by  a  member 
of  the  Admission  staff,  representing  Sweet  Briar  at 
College  Nights,  as  you  are  doing  this  minute,  speak- 
ing to  students  and  showing  the  College  film  strip,  and 
interviewing  scholarship  candidates  and  prospective 
students  who  cannot  travel  to  the  College  for  inter- 
views there. 

•  plan  a  meeting  or  party  for  prospective  students 
in  your  area,  and  co-ordinate  visits  when  Sweet  Briar 
students  return  home  to  meet  high  school  students 
and  tell  them  "what  it's  really  like." 

In  your  own  area,  just  far  enough  away  and  small 
enough  to  make  visits  every  other  year  most  convenient 
for  the  Admission  staff,  you  are  more  a  representative 
of  the  College  than  many  alumnae  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  cities.  But  you've  talked  with  them  when 
you've  gone  back  to  Alumnae  Council  each  fall,  and 
after  workshops  for  Alumnae  Representatives  you've 
learned  that  they,  too,  are  dedicated  to  finding  the 
best  students  in  their  area  for  Sweet  Briar.  What  sur- 
prises you,  and  them,  is  that  some  alumnae — even 
some  of  those  crackerjack  bulb  salesmen — ask  you, 
each  year,  why  an  institution  with  Sweet  Briar's  pres- 
tige needs  to  recruit  students. 

Now  these  alumnae  work  hard  for  the  college, 
many  of  them,  so  if  they  ask  a  question  like  that  you've 
got  to  figure  it's  one  that  needs  answering.  But  don't 
they  read  the  press?  Betwen  last  summer  and  this 
spring  you  found  without  even  looking  for  them  a 
number  of  reports  that  college  applications  are  lower 
today  than  previously.   "For  the  first  time  in  years, 


most  of  the  2,600  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  have  unfilled  spots  for  incoming  fresh- 
men undergraduates  and  transfers,"  wrote  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  last  August. 

"For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,"  echoed  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  September,  "many  private  col- 
leges have  found  their  applications  for  admission  down 
sharply.  Worse  hit,  of  course,  have  been  smaller,  lesser- 
known  colleges.  But  some  of  the  most  prestigious  in- 
stitutions have  also  been  affected.  For  example,  appli- 
cations to  Harvard  College  fell  about  12%  for  the 
coming  academic  year  .  .  .  undergraduate  applications 
to  Yale  dropped  more  than  18%.  Three  of  the  other 
six  Ivy  League  colleges  reported  fewer  applications, 
as  did  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  North- 
western University  and  Stanford." 

"There  is  space  in  college  for  everyone  who  wants 
to  enter  in  1972,"  announced  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  last  March,  looking  forward  to  the  academic 
session  that  begins  this  fall.  "That  is  the  word  from 
college  officials,  who  say  the  admissions  crush  of  the 
1960's  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Young  people  choosing 
schools  for  next  autumn  have  a  wider  choice  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  years." 

Although  applications  have  dropped  in  many  col- 
leges, enrollment  still  rises — a  comforting  thought  until 
you  look  at  the  statistics  and  see  that  the  2.5%  rise 
for  the  1971-1972  academic  session  was  the  smallest 
increase  in  a  decade.  One  certain  reason  is  academic 
over-expansion  for  a  lower  birthrate  in  the  coming 
college  generation.  According  to  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report,  some  further  reasons  for  the  drop  are  the  price 
of  higher  education,  a  relaxation  of  draft  pressures, 
the  growth  of  two-year  community  colleges,  and  a 
"questioning  of  the  true  value  of  a  liberal-arts  educa- 
tion that  does  not  train  youths  for  jobs." 

In  this  climate,  you  know  that  you  are  using  your 
time  and  talents  well  when  you  go  before  a  group  of 


young  women  as  the  concrete  evidence  of  such  state- 
ments as  "the  greatest  direct  value  impact  is  made  by 
small,  homogeneous,  high-quality  liberal  arts  colleges, 
an  important  finding  in  the  light  of  the  recent  trend 
toward  larger  and  more  heterogeneous  commuter  col- 
leges and  multicampus  institutions,"1  and  "graduates 
of  women's  colleges  are  2.3  times  more  likely  to  be 
recognized  for  career  achievement  than  are  women 
graduates  from  coeducational  institutions."2 

The  AR  Handbook  distributed  by  the  Admission 
Office,  in  addition  to  outlining  methods  for  making 
school  visits,  conducting  interviews,  and  assisting  staff 
travellers,  has  told  you  exactly  how  applicants  meet 
Sweet  Briar's  admission  requirements,  and  as  you  wait 

Graduates  of  women's  colleges 
are  2.3  times  more  likely  to  be 
recognized  for  career  achievement 
than  are  women  graduates  from 
coeducational  institutions. 

you  go  over  the  necessary  units  (16)  and  the  necessary 
tests  (College  Board)  in  your  mind.  You  go  over  in 
your  mind,  too,  the  information  the  Handbook  has 
about  financial  aid,  remembering  the  long  list  of  clubs 
that  offer  scholarships  from  endowed  funds  or  from 
current  funds  and  wishing  that  the  club  in  your  area 
was  big  enough  and  active  enough  to  provide  such 
help  for  students.  From  a  six-page  outline  in  the  AR 
Handbook  you  have  prepared  your  talk,  beginning 
with  the  type  of  college,  its  location  and  how  to  get 


Trom  a  review  of  A  Degree  and  What  Else:  A  Review  of  the  Cor- 
relates and  Consequences  of  a  College  Education,  by  Stephen  Withey 
et  al.,  in  Alma  Mater,  December  1971.  p.  14. 

=From  a  survey  of  the  undergraduate  origins  of  those  listed  in  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women,  made  by  Elizabeth  Peters  Tidball  of  George 
Washington  University  and  reported  by  her  in  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  fall  1970. 
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why 

are  you  an 

alumnae 

representative? 


there,  and  going  on  to  the  size  and  distribution  of  the 
student  body,  the  general  atmosphere  (dorm  life,  cam- 
pus, the  Honor  System),  the  educational  programs, 
the  organizations,  the  social  life,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  admission  requirements  and  financial  aid 
in  brief,  and  the  importance  of  campus  visits  and  in- 
terviews. You'll  leave  enough  time  for  questions.  It  is 
here  that  you'll  be  glad  you've  been  able  to  return 
to  the  College  for  reunions  and  for  Alumnae  Councils. 
For  no  amount  of  paper-and-ink  facts  can  take  the 
place  of  knowing  first-hand  something  of  what  goes 
on  on-campus  today. 

One  thing  you  know  they'll  be  interested  in  is  the 
new  4-1-4  calendar.  You  are  glad  a  student  friend 
has  told  you  about  some  of  the  projects  and  activities 
that  went  on  during  the  first  Winter  Term.  Some  of 
these  high  school  students  will  be  asking  about  ex- 
change programs  with  the  neighboring  men's  colleges; 
some  will  want  to  know  about  recent  concerts  and  art 
exhibits.  You  hope  to  bring  the  questions  around  to 
music  so  that  you  can  tell  about  the  new  harpsichord 
and  lessons  now  available  for  this  instrument. 

The  question  sure  to  be  asked  by  each  group  this 
evening  will  have  to  do  with  choosing  a  woman's  col- 
lege. Wow!  You  hope  you  can  phrase  your  conviction 
properly.  The  AR  Handbook  is  a  big  help  on  this. 
From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  colleges 
that  will  not  go  co-ed,  the  handbook  cites  these  rea- 
sons: 

•  Given  the  present  status  of  women,  it  is  in  the 
women's  college  that  women  can  be  assured  never  to 
be  second-class  citizens.  Even  amid  enthusiastic  reports 
from  recently  converted  former  single-sex  colleges 
there  are  complaints  that  women  are  not  finding  it 
easy  to  compete  with  men  for  positions  of  student 
leadership. 

•  In  many  academic  disciplines,  women  still  tend 


Nothing  rakes  the  place  of  first-hand 
information  about  Sweet  Briar 
through  a  return  visit  to  the  campus. 
Whether  or  not  you  are  an  alumna 
representative,  you  may  ask  the 
Admission  Office  for  an  information 
packet  for  prospective  students:  in  one 
sense,  every  alumna  is  a  representative. 
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to  play  a  subordinate  role  in  the  classroom  and  in 
scholarly  competition. 

•  Even  though  equality  of  opportunities,  advance- 
ment and  pay  is  the  only  acceptable  goal,  the  pattern 
of  life  for  many  women  will  remain  different.  Women's 
colleges  can  respond  to  this. 

You  know  there  is  indication  that  coed-itis  is  abat- 
ing across  the  country,  but  you  know  also  that  some 
hundred  women's  colleges  have  closed  their  doors  for 
good,  or  opened  them  to  men,  during  the  past  five 
years.  As  a  representative  of  a  woman's  college,  you 
are  in  the  minority.  Your  audience  tonight  knows  this. 
A  part  of  their  judgment  of  woman's  colleges  will  de- 
pend upon  how  they  react  to  you  this  evening.  It's 
pretty  scary.  You  take  comfort  by  rereading  in  the 
AR  Handbook  a  passage  from  an  essay  by  Dexter  M. 
Keezer,  former  president  of  Reed  College,  now  current 
economic  advisor  to  McGraw-Hill  and  a  trustee  of 
Elmira  College. 

"The  capacity  to  think  broadly  and  independently, 
and  express  themselves  articulately  and  forcefully, 
which  is  nurtured  in  their  students  by  a  good  women's 
college,  comes  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  social  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  communities  into  which  these  students 
graduate,"  wrote  Dr.  Keezer.  "These  communities  are 
largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  because 
this  is  where  most  of  the  strong  women's  colleges  are, 
and  from  which  most  of  their  students  come. 

"As  one  moves  westward  across  the  country  the 
dominance  of  women  in  shaping  the  social  and  cul- 
tural life  shrinks,  and  so  does  the  presence  of  good 
women's  colleges.  It  can  and  will  be  argued  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  directly  related,  and  that  all  sorts 
of  other  factors  such   as  initial  home  environments, 


The  capacity  to  think  broadly 
and  independently,  and  express 
themselves  articulately  and 
forcefully,  which  is  nurtured  in 
their  students  by  a  good  women's 
college,  comes  to  play  a  key  role 
in  the  social  and  cultural 
life  of  the  communities 
into  which  these  students 
graduate. 


and  the  role  of  women  on  the  western-moving  fron- 
tiers as  burden  bearers  play  a  part  in  invalidating  such 
a  relationship.  I  submit,  however,  that  the  superior 
status  of  women  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  hence 
in  national  leadership  is  substantially  related  to  the 
education  in  independence,  which  many  of  these  wom- 
en have  received  at  women's  colleges." 

From  the  AR  Handbook  you  turn  to  the  variety 


of  material  you  have  to  show  the  students  who  will 
in  a  few  minutes  burst  into  your  cubby-hole  of  a  room. 
The  Briar  Patch  and  the  Sweet  Briar  News  issues  are 
impressive  publications.  The  catalog  today  has  pictures 
and,  for  those  interested  in  course  offerings,  is  easy 
to  use  as  a  reference;  you'll  have  one  of  your  catalogs 
open  at  the  history  of  the  College.  Applicants  are  al- 
ways fascinated  by  the  Student  Handbook — looking  at 
the  list  of  rules  and  regulations  (if  you  can  call  them 
that  in  these  liberated  days)  is  somehow  like  peeping 
in  on  the  activities  of  the  initiated.  For  the  most  part 
your  audience  will  want  to  see  pictures,  and  the  Ad- 
mission booklets  will  be  the  most  popular  of  your 
materials.  For  yourself,  you  have  with  you  always  that 
tiny  little  pamphlet,  smaller  than  hand-size,  called 
Sweet  Briar  in  a  Nutshell,  and  you  can  always  give 
any  young  person  who  expresses  an  interest  in  the 
College  a  copy  of  Sweet  Briar's  page  from  Peterson's 
College  Guide.  Many  of  these  materials  are,  you  know, 
available  to  alumnae  who  occasionally  meet  prospec- 
tive applicants  but  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  full 
working  Alumnae  Representatives.  You  suspect  the 
materials  are  extremely  helpful  to  them,  as  they  are 
to  you. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  this  year  enough  interested 
girls  at  West  Eastern  for  you  to  take  a  group  to  Sweet 
Briar.  You  remember  that  Lind  Dore  in  the  Admis- 
sion Office,  in  charge  of  these  visits  last  spring,  was 
terribly  enthusiastic  about  them.  There  were  three  or 
four  a  week,  she  told  you,  arriving  with  alumnae  and 
staying  in  the  dorms,  sitting  in  on  classes,  getting  a 
taste  of  what  makes  Sweet  Briar.  Of  course,  most  of 
the  groups  come  from  closer  than  your  town — lucky 
people  in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Washington,  Baltimore! 
But  maybe  this  year  would  be  a  good  time  to  try  a 
trip  from  farther  afield.  You'd  like  to  be  the  one  to 
doit. 

You  think  of  those  you  know  who  chaperoned 
such  trips.  Sure,  they  had  a  good  time — but  they  paid 
baby-sitters  and  for  the  most  part  drove  the  prospec- 
tive applicants  to  the  College  in  their  own  cars.  They 
were  giving  a  lot  of  themselves.  You  remember  a  silly- 
sounding,  and  impressive,  statistic  quoted  to  you  by 
Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57,  Director  of  Admission: 
If  an  alumna  could  interest  one  student  per  year, 
her  effort  would  over  a  four-year  period  be  equal  to 
a  gift  of  $60,000  endowment. 

The  bell  rings  for  the  first  lecture  period  just  as 
your  classroom  door  shoots  open.  They  come  in  rather 
quickly  and  seat  themselves.  Eight  girls — not  a  bad 
start.  Two  have  brought  their  mothers;  one,  both 
parents.  These  three  are  really  thinking  seriously.  Two 
look  bored  already,  and  you  haven't  even  introduced 
yourself.  One  looks  solely  interested  in  a  boy  she's 
brought  along.  But,  you  think,  if  I  tell  only  one  of 
them  this  evening  what  Sweet  Briar  College  has  meant 
to  me,  and  make  her  decide  it  can  mean  the  same 
thing  for  her — well,  I  certainly  won't  have  wasted  my 
evening,  or  hers!  ■ 
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a  general 
overview  of 
admission 
situation  in 
1972 

By  Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57 
Director  of  Admission 


The  continuing  interesting  chal- 
lenges which  have  faced  indepen- 
dent colleges  for  several  years  have 
been  evident  in  1971-1972. 

Some  have  lessened:  the  fact 
that  Sweet  Briar's  fees  were  not 
raised  for  1972-1973  when  so  many 
other  college's  fees  will  rise  may  be 
a  temporary  easement  of  the  finan- 
cial problem  for  candidates.  For 
next  year,  Sweet  Briar  will  drop  to 
number  14  on  the  list  of  compara- 
tive comprehensive  fees  among 
women's  colleges.  In  past  years,  the 
College  has  been  number  10  (1971- 
72) /number  8  (1970-71)  and 
number  9  (1969-70).  With  the 
economic  situation  what  it  is,  this 
may  prove  a  drawing  card  for  new 
students  and  a  sustaining  factor  for 
already  enrolled  students.  From  the 
student-parent  viewpoint,  this  looks 
good — although  it  may  necessitate 
increasingly  greater  belt-tightening 
tactics  within  the  College. 

The  push  toward  coeducation 
may  be  beginning  to  diminish,   al- 


beit slowly.  School  counselors  and 
students  have  seemed  more  willing 
to  consider  seriously  the  special 
benefits  of  a  women's  college  this 
year  than  they  have  been  in  the 
previous  three  years.  Perhaps  this 
is  partly  because  many  girls  jumped 
onto  the  coed  bandwagon  precipi- 
tately and  found  that  everything 
was  not  advantageous  to  their  real 
goals;  they  tried  it  and  didn't  like 
it.  Perhaps  Women's  Lib  is  influenc- 
ing thinking  on  a  wide  scale.  Per- 
haps, too,  in  the  battle  to  stay  alive, 
women's  colleges  have  improved 
and  enlarged  and  made  more  flexi- 
ble the  curricular  offerings  and  the 
extra-curricular  "life  styles"  on 
campus.  Certainly  all  of  us  have 
been  out  on  the  road  selling  a  lot 
more  than  we  were  heretofore;  con- 
stant opportunity  for  exposure  to 
traveling  representatives  from  wom- 
en's colleges  may  be  alleviating 
fears  of  "isolation  in  an  all-girls 
school"  in  prospective  candidates — 
or  maybe  we  are  just  wearing  down 
their  resistance! 

So  far,  even  with  troubles  of 
smaller  numbers  of  candidates  ap- 
plying, we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  the  consistently  good  academic 
quality  of  those  who  do  apply  and 
enroll.  This  year's  class  (1975)  had 
thirty  Honors  Freshmen,  an  all- 
time  high  number. 

Sweet  Briar's  applications  for 
1972  did  not  decrease,  as  they  have 
each  year  since  1966.  Applications 
are  "holding"  and  at  this  date  are 
1  %  ahead  of  last  year. 


The  fact  that  we  were  allowed  a 
larger  staff  of  travelers  and  an  en- 
larged travel  budget  so  that  a  record 
number  of  schools  and  students 
could  be  contacted  over  a  wide  area 
of  the  country  accounts  in  part,  I 
believe,  for  there  not  being  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  candidates 
this  year. 

Also  figuring  heavily  in  this  is 
the  strong  spirit  of  interest,  loyalty 
and  cooperation  in  every  way  of  the 
parents,  faculty,  alumnae  and  stu- 
dents. So  many  have  helped  to  sup- 
port the  admission  program.  Par- 
ents of  students  have  housed  travel- 
ers and  held  prospective  student 
parties;  alumnae,  acting  as  official 
or  unofficial  representatives,  have 
sought  good  students;  faculty  mem- 
bers on  occasion  have  offered  to 
visit  schools  in  outlying  areas  wher- 
ever they  are  spending  betweea- 
term  vacations,  and  have  welcomed 
students  into  their  classes.  Current 
Sweet  Briar  students  have  helped 
on  campus  and  at  home.  Some  have 
visited  schools  in  their  home  areas; 
many  have  toured  and  acted  as 
overnight  hostesses  for  campus 
guests.  Individuals  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Sweet  Briar  commu- 
nity have  actively  participated  in 
the  admission  program.  The  im- 
portance of  this  separate  and  total 
contribution  in  terms  of  a  success- 
ful admission  operation  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

— From  a  March  1972  Report 

to   the   President   of   Sweet 

Briar  College. 


Director  of  Admission  since  1966,  Nancy 
Godwin  Baldwin  '57,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Admission  Office  since 
1958.  Nancy  majored  in  drama  at  Sweet 
Briar  and  did  graduate  work  in  drama  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Ohio. 
She  has  been  active  in  theatres  in 
Richmond,  Huron,  Ohio,  and  Lynchburg. 
As  a  senior  she  wrote  a  pageant,  "Lord 
Jeffrey's  County,"  produced  for  the 
bicentennial  of  Amherst  County. 
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len  I  first  received  information  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  lecture  in  Indian  Drama  in  the  United  States 
for  the  1971-72  academic  year,  I  was  elated  at  the 
prospect  that,  in  addition  to  teaching  classes  on  classi- 
cal Sanskrit  drama  and  Indian  Folk  Theatre,  it  would 
provide  me  an  opportunity  to  direct  an  Indian  play. 
I  believe  that  the  visual  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  means  of  communication.  Although 
I  was  to  use  slides  and  recorded  music  in  my  lectures 
on  both  classical  and  folk  theatre,  I  was  convinced 
that  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  interpreting 
India — its  people,  social  customs,  manners,  dress  and 
that  special  Indian  "quality"  —  than  in  a  full-scale 
theatrical  production. 

In  my  search  for  a  suitable  Indian  play  I  was  con- 
fronted with  many  problems.  Since  1947  when  India 
gained  independence,  there  has  been  a  renaissance  in 
the  Indian  theatre.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  there  were 
very  few  original  plays  being  written  in  any  of  the 
regional  languages.  In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  this 
situation  has  changed  considerably.  There  is  a  sizeable 
body  of  dedicated  persons  writing  in  the  regional  lan- 
guages; their  work  is  both  interesting  and  evocative. 
We  have  our  avant-garde  writers  as  well.  However, 
the  situation  is  very  different  with  regard  to  Indians 
writing  in  English.  Although  there  is  a  fairly  large 
group  of  writers  who  agree  in  principle  that  English 
has  proved  its  ability,  as  a  language,  to  play  a  creative 
role  in  Indian  literature,  their  contribution  has  been 
mostly  in  the  area  of  poetry,  criticism,  fiction,  trans- 
creation.  In  drama,  the  output  has  been  negligible.  Cer- 
tainly of  the  plays  that  have  been  written,  few  could  be 
successfully  staged  in  America  for  a  college  audience. 
I  assume  an  American  college  audience  would  probably 
prefer  to  see  a  traditional  Indian  play,  either  produced 
in  a  traditional  stylized  manner,  like  the  Noh  or  Kabuki 
of  Japan,  or  a  modern  play  dealing  with  a  traditional 
theme  and  with  a  traditional  background.  This  imme- 
diately narrows  the  availability  of  plays  and  presents 
many  problems. 

The  traditional  Sanskrit  plays  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  with  American  students,  and  before  an 
American  college  audience,  because  1)  a  Sanskrit  play 
requires  a  stylized  production,  incorporating  classical 
music  and  dance,  and  2)  it  requires  a  previous  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  classical  Sanskrit  drama 
from  an  audience,  in  order  to  really  appreciate  such 
a  production.  Since  I  was  to  be  at  Sweet  Briar  only 
for  one  semester  and  was  forewarned  of  the  difficulties 
I  would  encounter,  I  decided  my  next  alternative  was 
to  search  for  a  modern  play  with  a  traditional  theme. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  very  few  plays  that 
have  been  written  originally  in  English  about  India, 
or  original  language  plays  that  have  been  translated 
into  English.  (I  might  mention  here  that  India  has 
17  major  languages.  Hindi  is  the  official  national  lan- 
guage and  English  the  associate  language.)  Four  years 
ago  when  I  taught  at  Mary  Washington  College  at 
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By  Joy  Michael 


Fredericksburg,  I  was  fortunate  enough  in  securing 
the  premiere  rights  to  produce  One  Day  In  Ashadh 
by  Mohan  Rakesh.  This  play  was  translated  from 
Hindi  into  English  by  an  American  scholar  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Some  of  the  modern 
Indian  plays  that  might  be  available  in  English  would 
present  a  far  too  'westernized'  picture  of  India,  and 
I  do  not  mean  this  in  any  derogatory  sense. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  with  me  for  some  time 
a  script  of  a  play  by  one  of  our  leading  playwrights 
from  North  India.  The  script  presented  many  exciting 
possibilities.  It  had  a  large  cast  of  women;  there  were 
not  many  principal  male  characters;  it  had  a  traditional 
village  setting  and  characters  and  it  gave  plenty  of 
scope  for  a  colorful,  stylized  production.  I  thought 
that  The  Mango  Tree  by  Balwant  Gargi  would  be  a 
good  choice  for  a  women's  college. 

It  is  the  story  of  ill-starred  lovers — a  young  bangle- 
seller  and  a  beautiful  village  girl — who  meet  against 
a  background  of  greed,  lust  and  possessiveness.  They 
inherit  the  tragic  doom  of  their  parents,  who  were  tor- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  raging  passion  of  their  love. 
A  drunkard  uncle,  a  sly  old  matchmaker,  a  lascivious 
landlord,  a  domineering  mother,  a  philosophical  forest 
guard  and  a  snivelling  clown-like  servant,  make  the 
drama  one  of  rich  contrasts.  Other  characters  in  the 
play  are  typical  of  the  folk  theatre. 

In  casting  I  had  to  depend  largely  on  some  girls 
in  the  Drama  department  who  had  acting  experience 
and  those  who  were  interested  enough  to  come  for 
auditions.  The  principal  speaking  parts  were  twelve, 
but  there  were  eventually  48  people  on  stage  in  the 
fair  scene. 

During  our  first  hours  of  reading  the  play  I  showed 
slides  of  India  and  tried  to  make  our  country  become 
more  real  and  meaningful  to  the  American  student. 
We  talked  at  great  length  discussing  Indian  character- 
istics. I  realized  that  working  with  a  play  set  in  a  com- 
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Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Lecturer  in  Drama 
for  the  spring  1972  semester,  Joy  Mi- 
chael of  New  Delhi  is  director  of  the 
Indian  National  Theatre  Center  there. 
She  directs  also  the  Yatrik  Theatre, 
which  she  helped  to  found.  A  graduate 
of  Delhi  University  with  degrees  in  En- 
glish literature,  Mrs.  Michael  trained  for 
the  theatre  in  England  on  a  British 
Council  scholarship,  and  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Associate  of  the  Drama 
Board  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
She  has  directed  some  twenty  produc- 
tions and  taken  leading  roles  on  the  pro- 


fessional stage  in  26  plays;  she  has 
worked  also  in  TV,  radio  and  films.  At 
Sweet  Briar  she  lived  on  Faculty  Row 
with  her  husband,  a  retired  army  officer, 
and  her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
attended  classes  at  Sweet  Briar.  A  color- 
ful figure  on  the  campus,  dressed  in  the 
modern  Indian  style  of  lungi  and  kurta, 
a  batiked  skirt  with  blouse  in  harmoniz- 
ing color,  Mrs.  Michael  taught  a  course 
to  drama  majors  in  classical,  folk,  and 
modern  Indian  drama.  The  Mango  Tree, 
performed  April  13  and  14  in  Babcock 
Auditorium,  was  exquisitely  produced, 
an  unforgettable  experience. 


pletely  different  social  structure  with  different  customs 
and  manners,  with  a  whole  way  of  life  that  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  American  student,  is  a  monumental 
task  if  one  is  to  do  a  production  in  any  depth.  I  found 
that  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  simple  gestures  that 
Indians  use,  were  gestures  that  appeared  exaggerated 
and  uncomfortable  at  first  to  the  actors.  The  language 
sometimes  seemed  archaic  and  difficult  on  the  tongue. 
The  relationships  between  characters  was  something 
that  needed  a  great  deal  of  explanation  and  under- 
standing and  sympathy  in  interpretation.  In  India 
where  family  ties  are  still  very  close,  where  a  daughter 
will  accept  the  wishes  of  her  parents  in  deciding  whom 
she  should  marry,  where  a  Hindu  wife,  if  barren,  is 
willing  to  allow  her  husband  to  enter  into  a  second 
marriage,  where  life  in  the  village  is  lived  close  to  the 
earth,  where  idleness  is  the  greatest  sin  and  where  a 
few  days  of  rain  can  decide  whether  people  are  going 
to  eat  or  starve  next  season — these  were  aspects  of 
life  in  India  difficult  to  comprehend,  to  understand 
and  to  interpret  faithfully.  But  I  think  that  as  time 
progressed,  what  appeared  to  be  impossible  and  in- 
surmountable came  more  within  the  reach  of  the  actors 
— very  slowly  but  perceptibly  they  began  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  customs  and  manners  and  char- 
acters began  to  emerge  as  real  living  beings,  credible 
and  full-blooded. 

According  to  established  convention  both  in  the 
classical  and  folk  theatre  traditions,  I  should  have  had 
a  bare  stage  with  no  sets  whatever.  However,  because 
of  the  innumerable  problems  I  had  to  face  in  every 
aspect  of  the  production,  I  found  that  I  had  to  make 
many  compromises  in  the  original  concept  of  a  stylized 
production  that  I  had  envisaged.  Such  a  production 
would  have  called  for  much  greater  concentration  and 
sheer  rehearsal  hours  than  the  girls  were  able  to  give. 
The  play  provided  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  in- 
clusion   of    a    village    fair    scene,    colorful    costumes, 


shops  of  brass  and  copper,  carpets,  kites,  saris,  betel 
nut  (paan)  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  and  vendors 
selling  peanuts  and  'chaat'  (cut  fruit  with  spices).  We 
used  platforms  of  various  levels  with  awnings  which 
were  simply  constructed.  The  other  scenes  were  against 
a  bare  black  backdrop.  We  also  used  the  two  projec- 
tions into  the  auditorium  from  the  stage  as  acting  areas, 
and  some  entrances  and  exits  were  made  through  the 
auditorium. 

The  costuming,  of  course,  was  a  joy.  This  was  an 
aspect  the  Sweet  Briar  student  enjoyed  immensely. 
The  costumes  were  varied,  colorful  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Many  of  the  costumes  were 
stitched  by  the  girls  themselves,  using  American  fabrics 
similar  to  our  Indian  designs.  As  it  happened,  I  was 
given  a  small  grant  by  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Fund 
to  bring  some  Indian  masks,  puppets,  costumes  and 
jewelry  to  assist  me  both  in  my  teaching  and  in  this 
production.  Anyone  who  saw  the  play  would  agree 
that  this  gave  an  authentic  touch  to  the  entire  produc- 
tion. We  also  used  tape  recordings  of  Indian  music 
from  the  Punjab  in  North  India  where  the  play  is  set. 
The  play  itself  required  several  musicians  (harmonium, 
tabla,  flute)  who  sat  on  the  left  projection  of  the 
stage  throughout  the  performance  punctuating  the  play 
with  spurts  of  music. 

In  spite  of  the  many  problems  that  one  faced  in 
the  production  (not  the  least  being  the  securing  of 
the  young  male  lead  four  days  before  opening  night!), 
the  eventual  product  was  gratifying.  The  girls  turned 
in  some  very  creditable  performances,  well  sustained 
and  well  developed.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  male  cast.  Traumatic  experience  as  it  was  for 
all  of  us  involved,  yet  the  end  results  proved  that  it 
had  been  well  worthwhile.  If  they  do  not  realize  it 
now,  I  hope  the  girls  will  remember  this  as  a  memora- 
ble experience  in  their  lives  as  they  look  back  on  it 
in  the  years  ahead.  ■ 
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Sweet  Briar's 

self-study 

two  years  after 


Ihe  real  value  of  an  Institutional  Self-Study,  like 
that  undertaken  by  Sweet  Briar  College  in  1969-1970 
for  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon- 
dary Schools,  is  not  what  they  tell  you.  It's  what  you 
tell  them. 

This  is  the  view  of  Dean  Catherine  S.  Sims.  A  re- 
view of  the  report  of  the  Self-Study  Committee  and 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  bears  out  her  judgment. 
From  what  the  College  discovered  about  itself  during 
that  Institutional  Self-Study  two  years  ago  have  come 
changes  that  many  are  already  taking  for  granted  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

Some  of  the  changes  were  made  during  the  study 
itself,  points  out  Richard  C.  Rowland,  Professor  of 
English  and  chairman  of  the  steering  committee  for 
the  Self-Study.  These  changes  do  not  show  up  in  the 
report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation. Many  of  the  changes  were  made  during  the 
last  year  of  President  PanneU's  administration;  some 
of  these  were  in  effect  only  last  year.  What  are  these 
changes,  and  how  have  they  affected  the  College?  Let 
us  look  first  at  the  report  of  the  Self-Study  Committee. 

The  Self-Study's  eight  divisions  were  reported  by 
a  sub-committee  each.  For  each  division  —  which 
examined  the  Purpose,  the  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Educational  Program,  the  Financial  Re- 
sources, the  Faculty,  the  Library,  the  Student  Person- 
nel, the  Physical  Plant,  and  Special  Activities,  respec- 
tively —  both  the  sub-committees  and  the  Visiting 
Committee  made  observations  or  recommendations. 
Occasionally  the  recommendations  were  found  want- 
ing. In  the  first  division,  on  Purpose,  for  example,  the 
Sweet  Briar  sub-committee  recommended  that  "the 
College  seriously  study  the  pros  and  cons  of  co- 
education." It  recommended  also  that  "a  more  exten- 
sive effort  to  share  facilities  and  teachers  with  neigh- 
boring colleges  be  made." 

When  the  subject  of  co-education  was  re-assessed 
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Richard  C.  Rowland  piloted  the 
Self  Study  completed  in  1970,  a 
mammoth  undertaking  for  all 
involved  in  it.  He  sees  many  changes 
in  the  wake  of  the  study,  some 
implemented  because  of  the  study 
before  its  report  and  some  being 
felt  only  this  academic  session. 


by  the  Task  Force  on  Academic  Policies  and  Programs 
of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Commission,  established 
in  1969  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  "study  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  College  for  the  next  ten  years," 
the  conclusion  reached  was  negative.  "A  full  program 
of  co-education  at  the  present  time  would  lower  our 
academic  standards,"  reported  the  Task  Force,  "be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  attract  sufficient  men 
students  of  real  academic  quality."  While  the  admin- 
istration and  Board  have  reaffirmed  Sweet  Briar's  po- 
sition as  a  woman's  college,  the  College  has  gone 
ahead  with  a  successful  exchange  program  with  four 
men's  colleges. 

Interaction  with  neighboring  colleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  recommendation  "heartily  endorsed  by  the 
College  administration,"  in  the  words  of  a  Follow-Up 
Report  on  the  Self-Study  from  Dean  Sims  to  President 
Whiteman.  Students  at  Sweet  Briar  may  take  courses 
tuition-free  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  and 
at  Lynchburg  College,  and  vice  versa.  A  Three-College 
Committee  to  study  and  implement  interaction  was 
formed  this  past  academic  year;  its  six  members  in- 
clude two  from  each  college  with  three  faculty  mem- 
bers, a  dean,  a  financial  officer  and  a  director  of 
development.  Such  technical  devices  as  two-way  tele- 
vision should  make  sharing  facilities  among  the  three 
college  easier  in  the  future. 

Both  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  on 
Organization  and  Administration  are  in  effect  today. 
The  sub-committee  recommended  that  "a  more  regular 
procedure  for  the  exchange  of  views  between  Board 
and  Faculty  should  be  established."  This  year,  annual 
reports  of  the  department  chairmen  were  abstracted 
and  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Since  fall 
1969  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  meet  regularly  with  the  Board  of  Overseers 
Academic  Affairs  Committee,  which  makes  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  the  Board.  In  addition,  each 


time  the  Board  meets,  its  members  have  dinner  with 
faculty  representatives  from  each  department.  The 
sub-committee  recommended  secondly  that  the  Trea- 
surer and  the  Director  of  Development  be  invited  to 
attend  faculty  meetings  as  non- voting  members;  this 
recommendation  has  been  followed  since   1970. 

The  two  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  Educational  Program  have  been  adopted.  One. 
the  re-grouping  of  the  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Education  Department,  was  in  effect  by  1970  with 
three  separate  departments  replacing  the  one.  A  more 
widely-felt  change  came  from  a  broader  recommenda- 
tion that  read,  "In  view  of  the  nation-wide  student 
demand  for  'relevance'  in  college  studies,  it  is  urgent 
that  Sweet  Briar  continue  to  stress  curricular  innova- 
tion and  extend  the  possibilities  for  interdisciplinary 
courses  and  independent  studies."  As  the  Self-Study 
was  being  completed,  a  Faculty  Committee  on  the 
Calendar  was  formed;  its  recommendations  made  to 
the  Faculty  in  September  1970  were  for  the  most  part 
in  effect  during  the  past  academic  year.  They  include 
the  Winter  Term,  the  reduction  of  distribution  require- 
ments and  the  virtual  abandonment  of  course  require- 
ments, and  a  greater  emphasis  on  independent  and 
interdisciplinary  studies.  Alumnae  who  remember  the 
group  requirements  and  the  courses  every  student 
shared  "in  olden  times"  find  today's  requirements  slim 
indeed:  one  term  of  English  and  one  term  of  a  labora- 
tory science,  with  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language, 
are  the  only  specific  academic  requirements  for  the 
degree. 

The  Self-Study  sub-committee  on  the  Faculty  rec- 
ommended that  a  standard  procedure  be  evolved  for 
the  appointment  of  departmental  chairmanships.  Al- 
though faculty  opinion,  the  Dean  notes,  is  in  favor  of 
flexibility  in  the  selection  and  tenure  of  department 
chairmen,  today  the  College  does  have  rotating  chair- 
men for  all  departments,  and  the  Administration  re- 
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minds  departments  when  it  is  time  to  rotate.  Chairmen 
of  the  departments  make  up  the  Faculty  Advisory 
Board.  The  Faculty  sub-committee  recommended  also 
the  clarification  of  teaching  load  policy  and  faculty 
involvement  in  salary  decisions;  the  latter  recommen- 
dation is  being  reviewed  by  the  President,  according 
to  Dean  Sim's  report,  and  the  former  is  outlined  in 
the  Dean's  Follow-Up  Report.  For  the  academic  year 
1970-1971,  the  average  load  per  semester  of  full-time 
faculty  members  was  nine  class  periods  per  week  or 
less. 

Of  three  recommendations  made  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  two  have  been  accomplished 
and  one  rendered  obsolete.  A  catalog  for  the  Art 
Library,  termed  "urgent"  by  the  sub-committee,  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1970.  For  a  time  closed 
during  dinnertime,  the  library  has  since  January  1970 
been  open  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  on  weekdays.  The 
sub-committee  recommended  thirdly  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  collection  of  recordings  in  the  main 
library;  this  student-originated  request  was  made  be- 
fore the  College  Book  Shop  carried  recordings,  and 
now  the  interest  in  recordings  in  the  main  library  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  Music  Department  collection 
has  disappeared. 

The  sub-committee  on  Student  Personnel  made 
three  recommendations.  The  first,  a  discussion  and 
more  general  agreement  about  student  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  the 
College,  was  followed  last  year  by  President  White- 
man  and  by  a  student-faculty  committee  that  worked 
on  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  The  second  and  third  recommen- 
dations will  be  kept  in  mind  as  new  appointments  in 
student  personnel  are  made.  The  second  recommenda- 
tion, that  the  Dean  of  Students  should  be  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  a  resident  counselor,  will  be  implemented, 
and  someone  trained  in  counseling  and  guidance  may 
be  added  to  the  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
when  there  is  an  opening.  However,  counseling,  as  the 
Dean  points  out,  is  a  matter  not  just  of  training  but 
also  of  ability  and  congeniality;  moreover,  it  may 
eventually  work  better  to  establish  a  separate  counsel- 
ing service  outside  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  Physical  Plant  observed 
that,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  "there  seem  to  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  academic  program  of  the  College  due  to  the 
lack  of  physical  facilities."  It  recommended  more  com- 
fortable and  spacious  offices  for  the  President  and  the 
Dean,  with  private  consultation  facilities;  although 
the  administration  today  agrees  with  this  recommen- 
dation, it  sees  no  available  funds  for  expensive  renova- 
tion or  construction  that  carrying  it  out  would  necessi- 
tate. This  sub-committee  recommended  also  the  pro- 
vision of  more  efficient  infirmary  facilities,  and  the 
infirmary  has  been  the  subject  of  study  this  year,  with 
renovation  of  the  existing  building  and  a  new  build- 
ing entirely  both  matters  for  considerations.  The  third 
sub-committee  recommendation,  regarding  faculty 
housing,  seems  fairly  covered  today,  with  housing  as- 


signments set  by  a  four-faculty  committee  elected  by 
the  faculty  and  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Buildings. 
During  the  past  academic  year  all  faculty,  both  old 
and  new,  who  requested  campus  housing  were  accom- 
modated. 

One  recommendation  only  was  made  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Special  Activities.  This  recommendation, 
that  the  College  must  decide  the  direction  of  the 
Nursery  School,  is  currently  under  study,  with  the 
possibility  of  expansion  to  include  a  primary  depart- 
ment under  consideration. 

From  these  recommendations,  some  general  and 
some  pointing  to  a  single  detail,  come  three  broad 
recommendations  from  the  Self-Study  Committee.  The 
first  recommendation:  To  make  every  effort  to  diversity 
our  student  body.  The  second:  To  keep  the  curriculum 
alive  and  up-to-date.  The  third:  to  increase  faculty 
salaries. 

The  second  recommendation  is  constantly  in  the 
minds  of  the  College  administration  and  faculty;  the 
innovations  of  the  past  academic  year,  with  the  new 


A  major  recommendation  from  the 
Self-Study  was  the  diversification  of  the 
student  body.  Others:  a  lively  curriculum 
and  the  increase  of  faculty  salaries. 
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calendar  deemed  successful  from  most  points  of  view, 
are  only  examples  of  the  constant  review  necessary  to 
keep  a  college  curriculum  suitable.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  that  the  first  and  third  recommendations  have 
to  do  with  College  finances.  For  it  is  only  with  in- 
creased funds  that  the  scholarships  needed  for  student 
diversity  can  be  awarded.  And  it  is  only  with  increased 
funds  that  faculty  salaries  can  continue  to  increase. 

The  President  confidently  expects  to  raise  salaries 
for  the  next  academic  year,  subject  to  the  guidelines 
provided  by  the  pay  board.  This  will  be  possible  even 
as  the  student  fees  remain  the  same  as  1971-1972. 
Funds  to  allow  substantial  faculty  salary  increases  are 
one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  current  capital  funds 
campaign;  the  other  major  aim  is  enlarging  the  avail- 
able financial  aid  to  students. 

"In  the  course  of  the  Self-Study  which  preceded 
the  inspection  by  the  Visiting  Committee,"  said  Dean 
Sims  in  her  Follow-Up  Report,  "the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  became   aware   of  areas 


where  changes  in  organization  and  procedure  were 
desirable  and  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  were  anticipated  and  put  into  effect 
before  the  Committee's  report  was  received." 

Mr.  Rowland  believes  that  the  most  important  of 
these  non-showing  changes  were  those  giving  the  fac- 
ulty a  larger  share  of  the  governance  of  the  college. 
Whereas  the  Dean  and  the  President  formerly  ap- 
pointed faculty  committees,  a  new  system  calls  for  the 
faculty  election  of  many  committees.  The  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  is  elected  by  the  faculty;  this 
committee  makes  slates  for  College  Council,  the  Facul- 
ty Executive  Committee,  the  Committees  on  Hous- 
ing, on  Instruction,  on  Lectures  and  so  on.  After  the 
elective  committees  are  filled,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees meets  with  the  Dean  and  the  President  to  fill 
appointive  committees.  At  the  same  time,  the  Faculty 
Executive  Committee  has  been  designated  a  consulta- 
tive committee  on  budgetary  matters,  and  the  budget  is 
reported  by  President  Whiteman  to  the  faculty  as  a 
whole. 

In  a  further  important  development  growing  out 
of  the  Self-Study,  the  Joint  Council,  a  deliberative  body 
formed  for  communicative  purposes,  has  been  dis- 
solved. Although  the  Visiting  Committee  recommended 
that  it  be  made  into  a  more  effective  agency  for  com- 
munication, other  means  were  deemed  more  efficacious 
— for  example,  students  serve  on  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  faculty  and  student  members 
serve  on  the  Board  Committees  on  Academic  and 
Student  Affairs,  respectively,  and  such  committees  ac- 
complish both  communication  and  action  in  a  way 
that  Joint  Council  could  not. 

Other  changes  following  Visiting  Committee  rec- 
ommedations  are  less  far-reaching.  Financial  reports 
of  the  Boxwood  Inn  and  the  Book  Shop  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  institutional  reports.  There  has 
been  a  rearrangement  of  teaching  responsibilities  in 
the  Department  of  Music,  and  the  modern  language 
program  is  under  review.  The  Library  of  Congress 
classification  system  for  the  Library  has  been  studied; 
neither  the  librarian  last  year  nor  her  predecessor  rec- 
ommended a  change  from  the  Dewey  system.  Nor 
has  faculty  status  for  the  Librarian  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion; according  to  the  Dean  there  would  probably 
be  no  objection  to  this. 

Such  broader  recommendations  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  as  "more  liberal  diffusion  on  the  campus 
of  information  about  operations  and  policy  considera- 
tions," and  the  strengthening  of  "the  relationship  of 
the  department  chairman  to  the  administration  to  in- 
sure that  he  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  power  to  exercise  appropriate  adminis- 
trative authority,"  are  being  carried  out,  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Dean  Sims  both  believe,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
letter.  Change  takes  place  continually  at  Sweet  Briar, 
for  a  college  cannot  be  a  static  institution.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Self-Study  Committee,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  have  been  one 
useful  means  recently  of  providing  the  constant  review 
that  insures  progress  with  change.  ■ 
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■he  head  of  the  Student  Development  Committee 
for  1970-1971  didn't  think  she  would  raise  enough 
money  to  build  a  swimming  pool  at  Sweet  Briar.  But 
Kitty  Adams  '72  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  believes  her 
committee  and  its  work  have  demonstrated  a  strong 
student  desire  for  a  swimming  pool,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  student  response  to  the  Committee's  proj- 
ects last  year. 

The  decision  to  turn  Committee  funds  for  the  aca- 
demic session  over  to  a  swimming  pool  fund  was  made 
late  in  the  spring  of  1970.  Formerly,  such  funds  had 
been  donated  to  faculty  salaries.  Any  move  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  muchTwanted  swimming  pool  had  been 
defeated  because  of  the  drop-in-the-bucket  nature  of 
the  funds.  The  College  swimming  pool  fund  stood  at 
$4,618.25  in  Spring  1972.  "The  cost  of  a  swimming 
pool  goes  up  each  year,"  Kitty  Adams  reported.  "The 
latest  estimate  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars." 

Perhaps  because  of  the  energy  of  its  chairman, 
perhaps  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  project,  or 
perhaps  due  partly  to  both,  the  Committee  worked 

the 

swimming  pool: 

a  new  push 

harder  and  more  successfully  last  year  than  usual.  Its 
first  money-raising  project,  undertaken  spring  before 
last,  was  the  making  of  birthday  cakes.  In  late  spring 
letters  were  sent  to  parents  asking  for  orders,  either 
immediately  or  at  least  a  week  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  birthday.  When  Kitty  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  last 
fall,  some  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  orders  had 
been  received,  and  orders  continued  to  come  in  during 
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the  year.  "We  made  cakes  in  ovens  all  over  the  cam- 
pus," Kitty  said.  "Our  big  mistake  was  in  offering  too 
many  kinds  of  homemade  frosting;  we  had  some  flops. 
But  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  become  much 
better  cooks!" 

Committee  members  are  elected  by  their  classes. 
Each  class  has  three  representatives;  there  is  a  day 
student  representative;  the  Committee  chairman,  a 
senior,  makes  fourteen  members.  Among  other  projects 
in  which  they  have  engaged  are  selling  cotton  candy 
at  Amherst  County  Day  (in  1971,  one  machine  netted 
$130;  this  year  two  machines  were  used);  a  china- 
silver  survey,  and  the  sale  of  Christmas  stockings. 

The  china-silver  survey,  for  the  Gorham  Com- 
pany of  Providence,  R.  I.,  brought  $100  to  the  Com- 
mittee coffer.  To  raise  this  money,  Committee  members 
brought  a  minimum  of  125  students  to  Gorham's  cam- 
pus display,  to  fill  out  preference  forms  on  different 
styles  and  patterns.  Christmas  stockings  made  seam- 
stresses as  well  as  cooks  of  Committee  members.  They 
stitched  and  appliqued  some  hundred  stockings  with 
motifs  of  horses,  Santas,  snowmen,  lions,  and  what- 
have-you;  stockings  cost  two  dollars  without  name 
and  two-fifty  with  name.  Even  though  the  project  was 
begun  late  in  the  season,  the  stockings  were  popular; 
names  of  students'  families  and  boy  friends  were  ap- 
pliqued by  midnight  oil. 

The  Committee  recognizes  one  failure  in  its  fund- 
raising  activities.  "Smoke-Out  Day,"  when  students 
were  asked  to  donate  money  they  would  otherwise 
have  spent  for  cigarettes,  didn't  pan  out.  The  Com- 
mittee spent  more  money  on  a  modest  amount  of 
publicity  —  mostly  posters  in  dormitories  —  than  it 
gained.  Apparently  those  who  persist  in  smoking  in 
spite  of  health  warnings  aren't  willing  to  stop  smoking 
for  anything. 

Next  year's  Student  Development  Committee  chair- 
man, Cloe  Briscoe  '73,  plans  to  continue  using  Com- 
mittee funds  for  the  swimming  pool  project.  Kitty 
Adams,  who  will  work  at  the  Wailes  Center  for  the 
academic  session  1972-1973,  will  cheer  the  Commit- 
tee on.  "I'll  throw  the  first  pool  party,"  she  promises. 


Kitty  Adams  '72  was  the  first  head 
of  the  Student  Development 
Committee  to  use  that  committee's 
funds  toward  the  building  of  a 
swimming  pool.  Next  year's 
chairman  plans  to  follow  suit. 
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Ihe  students  who  work  with  peer  counseling  are 
not  surprised  that  their  peers  have  not  nocked  in  droves 
to  Hill  House,  where  a  member  of  Abla,  the  peer 
counseling  group,  is  on  duty  each  evening.  But  they 
know  they've  kept  at  least  one  student  from  leaving 
Sweet  Briar  discouraged,  persuaded  at  least  one  stu- 
dent to  seek  professional  psychiatric  help  rather  than 
worry  alone  about  suicidal  anxieties,  and  alleviated 
a  number  of  cases  of  just  plain  loneliness.  And  even 
helping  one  student  makes  it  worthwhile. 

Peer  counseling  had  its  inception  at  Sweet  Briar 
in  the  spring  of  1971,  when  Georgene  Vairo,  the  ris- 
ing president  of  the  Student  Government  Association, 
met  with  Carl  Sabatino,  the  student  founder  of  peer 
counseling  at  New  York  University.   At  Sweet  Briar 

peer  counseling: 
a  new  move 

last  fall,  Georgene  appointed  thirteen  counselor  trainees 
from  the  three  upper  classes.  The  group  named  itself 
Abla  from  the  Turkish  "sister"  and  the  Spanish  habla, 
"to  talk."  Carl  Sabatino,  who  was  working  toward  a 
January  1972  graduation  from  NYU,  conducted  train- 
ing sessions  in  October,  November  and  December  on 
the  Sweet  Briar  campus.  One  of  the  trainees,  Roxanne 
Slacik  '74,  reported  the  session  thus: 

"The  first  week  end  we  examined  ourselves — a 
sort  of  group  autobiographical  session.  We  remem- 
bered our  problems,  and  how  we  solved  them,  and 
what  we  could  do  to  help  others  who  had  similar  prob- 
lems. We  wanted  to  be  honest,  but  we  felt  no  pressure 
to  overdo  it — or  to  urge  others  to. 

"The  next  two  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  sort  of 
case  work.  Carl  would  pose  a  problem,  with  personal 
details,  and  we  worked  to  see  how  we  might  handle 
the  case  if  it  really  happened  in  our  counseling.  We 
did  lots  of  role-playing,  one  student  playing  the  coun- 
selor and  one  playing  the  case,  under  the  observation 


of  the  training  group.  The  problems  varied — loneliness, 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  not  getting  along  in  school  or 
with  people." 

The  center  opened  at  Hill  House  in  February  with 
an  open  house  that  attracted  some  300  students.  "They 
were  excited  about  it,  and  wanted  it  to  succeed," 
Roxanne  Slacik  said.  "We  encountered  no  hostile 
feelings. 

"We  try  to  avoid  seeming  to  claim  professional 
ability,"  she  went  on,  "or  even  a  greater  knowledge 
of  how  to  solve  problems.  It's  just  that  we  have  gone 
through  things  and  are  willing  to  act  as  sounding 
boards.  We  want  students  to  feel  as  if  we  are  availa- 
ble to  help  them  recognize  their  problems  and  solve 
it  themselves.  We  can't  solve  other  people's  problems." 

One  evidence  of  the  confidence  this  attitude  brings 
about  among  the  student  body  is  the  number  of  stu- 
dens  who,  knowing  Roxanne  is  an  Abla,  have  asked 
her  advice  outside  Hill  House  counseling.  Some  then 
come  to  Hill  House;  some,  whose  problem  may  be 
simply  what  faculty  member  or  staff  member  to  con- 
sult, she  never  sees  in  this  way  again.  At  Hill  House, 
there  is  a  small  library  about  counseling  and  about 
such  problems  as  drugs  and  sex;  Abla  members  sign 
up  for  three  or  four  nights'  duty  a  month  in  advance. 

With  Mary  Danford  '73,  rising  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association,  Roxanne  spent  Win- 
ter Term  last  year  working  at  Genesis  II,  a  counseling 
center  for  boys  and  girls  aged  12  to  16.  Founded  by 
Carl  Sabatino,  the  center  is  in  an  Italian  neighborhood 
in  New  York,  and  is  entirely  peer-oriented.  Roxanne 
and  Mary  worked  with  ten  counselors,  many  of  them 
students  at  NYU,  one  a  28-year-old  nun  working 
toward  the  M.A.  degree  at  NYU.  Roxanne  was  to 
work  at  Genesis  II  this  summer. 

"Some  problems  you  can  talk  over  better  with 
some  one  your  own  age,"  Roxanne  observes,  "and 
sometimes  some  one  your  own  age  is  more  help  to 
you  than  some  one  older.  At  Genesis  II,  as  well  as 
at  Sweet  Briar's  Hill  House,  this  kind  of  help  is  what 
we're  working  toward."  ■ 
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returning 
young 

alumnae 


Marshall  Melcalf  Seymour  '64,  Heidi  Hong  White  '64,  Mary 
Meade  Gordon  Winn  '66,  and  Marilyn  Corabrant  '66,  from  left, 
were  among  recent  alumnae  attending  opening  sessions  of  the 
proceedings  when  Sweet  Briar  '60   met  Sweet  Briar  '70. 
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"1960's,  meet  1970's 
the  invitation  said.  It  was 
a  bid  to  alumnae  of  the 
1960's  to  return  to  Sweet 
Briar  for  an  intensive 
orientation  course  on  the 
College  today. 

Fifty-five  were  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
arrive  Thursday,  March  16,  in  time  for  six  o'clock 
cocktails  with  the  new  President  and  his  wife  at  Sweet 
Briar  House,  and  to  stay  through  lunch  Saturday, 
March  18.  They  presented  an  interesting  cross-section 
of  the  decade's  graduates.  Sixteen  are  employed  full- 
time.  Eight  are  employed  part-time.  Three  are  in  grad- 
uate school — one  in  medical  school,  one  in  law  school, 
and  one  working  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  chem- 
istry. Of  the  eight  unemployed,  the  majority  hold 
responsible  community  or  volunteer  positions. 

Upon  arrival  they  were  invited  to  sign  up  for 
classes,  or  for  special  conferences  with  faculty  or  staff 
members.  The  opening  program  after  dinner  Thursday 
was  conducted  by  a  panel:  The  Dean,  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Senior  Class 


president,  the  Judicial  Board  chairman,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association  for  both 
the  Class  of  1972  and  the  Class  of  1973.  An  Evening 
with  the  Faculty,  after  dinner  on  Friday,  found  Nancy 
Godwin  Baldwin  '57,  Director  of  Admission  and  sud- 
denly an  "older"  alumna,  presiding  over  panel  mem- 
bers Richard  C.  Rowland,  Professor  of  English;  Joy 
Michael,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Lecturer  in 
Drama;  Reuben  G.  Miller,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor 
of  Economics;  Jane  C.  Belcher,  Professor  of  Biology, 
and  Catherine  H.  C.  Seaman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  After  this  program, 
alumnae  joined  students  in  the  Bistro  of  the  new  Wailes 
Center  to  hear  a  Yale  choral  group,  The  Duke's  Men. 

In  addition  to  classes  and  conferences,  day  plans 
included  a  panel  on  admission  and  alumnae  representa- 
tive work,  with  Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '48,  North- 
ern Virginia  Chairman  of  Alumnae  Representatives, 
as  panel  ajumna,  and  another  panel  on  the  winter 
semester.  In  this  session,  returning  alumnae  heard  of 
student  experiences  in  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Israel,  as  well  as  reports  from  those  who  chose  projects 
and  courses  on  campus.  A  Chatauqua  was  on  the  cal- 
endar for  Friday  afternoon. 

"You  are  to  be  commended  for  getting  so  many 
young  alumnae  back  and  for  planning  such  a  fun, 
challenging  schedule  for  us,"  wrote  one  participant 
later.  "I  learned  a  tremendous  amount."  ■ 


Mary  Danford,  Cissy  Gott  and  Kathleen  Kavanaugh.  from 
left,  were  among  students  to  report  activities  of  the  Col- 
lege's first  Winter  Term  to  visiting  alumnae.  Travel  in 
Israel,  work  in  an  urban  counseling  center,  and  play  pro- 
duction at  the  College  were  among  topics. 


The  new  Wailes  Center  was  the  scene  for  an  evening  with 
the  faculty.  Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57,  center,  presided; 
here,  the  speaker  is  Jane  C.  Belcher.  Another  panel,  on 
alumnae  representatives,  featured  Martha  Mansfield  Clem- 
ent '48,  alumna  star  in  the  field. 
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Secretary  pro  tern  and  Class  president 
Mary  Rich  Robertson  (Mrs.  Robert  E., 
Jr.),  1406  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21217 

Fund  Agent 

Jean  Grant  Taylor  (Mrs.  William  Ran- 
dolph), 785  Arlington  Blvd.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.  48104 

My  sincere  thanks  to  our  classmates 
who  have  filled  this  column  with  news. 
Muriel  MacLeod  Searby  claims  she 
"opens  the  Sweet  Briar  magazine  al- 
ways hopeful  of  news  of  1924,"  and 
then  tells  of  a  "ten-week  flying  trip 
beginning  in  Athens  and  covering  the 
Near  and  Far  East  and  Asia — a  long 
hard  trip,  16  countries,  26  planes,  28 
hotels."  She  spent  a  month  last  summer 
in  Maine  with  daughter  and  three 
grandchildren.  In  May  she's  off  on  a 
cruise  where  she  "can  stay  unpacked 
and  be  waited  on;  will  stop  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and   Poland." 

Shiney  Bodine  Mountcastle  and  hus- 
band Frank  met  the  Whitemans  at 
Princeton  this  winter  and  "consider 
SBC  lucky  to  have  such  an  able  and 
attractive  President  with  the  asset  of  a 
beautiful,  intelligent  wife."  The  Mount- 
castles  plan  to  be  at  Woodberry  Forest 
School  in  May  for  Frank's  50th  Re- 
union, of  which  he  is  Chairman.  Re- 
becca Snyder  Garrison  attended  The 
Spring  Festival  in  Houston,  a  tour  of 
homes  and  gardens,  sponsored  by  the 
Garden  Clubs.  Bernice  Hulburd  Wain 
writes,  "We  love  living  in  Florida  ex- 
cept for  the  hot  summers,  but  usually 
get  away  for  a  spell.  Most  trips  are  to 
the  West  Coast,  where  our  youngest 
son  lives,  or  up  to  the  north  woods  for 
a  taste  of  cold  weather.  We  are  swarm- 
ing with  off -spring:  12  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren.  I  do 
hope  many  of  us  can  be  at  Sweet  Briar 
for   our   50th    Reunion." 

Phyllis  Millinger  Camp   reports  from 


Pennsylvania,  "Instead  of  going  to  Flor- 
ida in  winter  we  stay  inside  and  watch 
the  snow  fall,  make  tracks  to  the  mail- 
box and  bird  feeders.  My  greatest  ac- 
complishment is  making  pine  cone 
Christmas  wreathes.  In  the  summer  we 
spend  time  at  our  place  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River — much  too  big  for  us  to 
handle,  but  we  love  it.  I  wish  I  had 
a  helicopter  to  plop  me  down  on  campus 
for  our  50th." 

In  reply  to  my  recent  note  for  news 
I  had  two  sad  reports:  Peg  Dick  duPont 
died  in  March  while  vacationing  in  the 
Bahamas.  The  lawyer  and  administrator 
for  Olive  D.  Clark  wrote  from  Char- 
lottesville that  Olive  died  in  October, 
1969. 

Clara  King  Maxwell,  who  did  such  an 
excellent  job  as  secretary  for  the  past 
two  years,  spends  much  of  the  summer 
with  relatives  at  Blowing  Rock.  Ed 
Harned  Arp  and  Louis  spent  Christmas 
and  the  winter  in  Naples,  Fla.  Esther 
Jack  Arnold  has  a  son,  Dr.  Jack  Arnold, 
who  lives  in  Baltimore.  Janet  Schure- 
man  Wilson  and  Jack  were  in  England 
for  a  few  weeks  last  fall;  they  have  both 
retired  and  are  doing  a  bit  of  globe- 
trotting. Gladys  Woodward  Hubbard 
and  Marsden  wintered  in  Arizona,  where 
they  have  gone  for  some  years  during 
cold  weather.  Lucile  Miller  Matthews 
moved  from  Baltimore  last  spring  into 
a  new  home  in  North  Carolina.  Kathe- 
rine  Slaughter  Thornton  has  a  grandson 
at  VMI. 

Susan  Simrall  Logan  has  retired  from 
her  job  with  the  Red  Cross.  Freddie 
Bernhard  is  retired.  Dr.  Marian  Grimes 
Collins,  retired,  volunteers  for  a  Cancer 
Center.  Dodie  Von  Maur  Crampton  now 
lives  in  an  apartment,  as  a  highway 
took  her  five  acres  and  home!  Emily 
Jeffrey  Williams  had  a  successful  cata- 
ract operation,  now  enjoys  reading  and 
freighter-travel.  Mary  Marshall  Hobson 
and  Reid  have  bought  a  small  house  in 
Richmond,  are  in  the  process  of  redoing 
it.  Kay  Klumph  McGuire  is  recovering 


from  a  major  operation  and  is  confined 
to  home  for  several  months.  Kay's 
daughter  lives  in  New  York  and  has 
surely  followed  in  her  mother's  foot- 
steps: she  is  involved  in  dramatics,  in- 
cluding a  leading  part  in  the  TV  show, 
"Edge   of   Night." 

Betty  Guy  Tranter  and  Parke  va- 
cationed last  summer  at  their  place  in 
Canada.  Fran  Nash  Burgher  writes  that 
she  "has  an  enormous  family  and  is 
kept  busy  with  them  and  their  activities." 
Last  but  far  from  least,  I  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  about  Jean  Grant  Taylor, 
our  superb  Fund  Agent;  she  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  of  calling  all  alumnae 
of  1924  to  do  their  bit  toward  assistance 
to  our  College.  Jean  and  Randolph  spent 
three  weeks  in  Japan  last  August  for 
meetings  and  sight-seeing.  As  for  us, 
Bob  and  I  keep  busy  and  spend  our 
warm  weather  days  down  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  at  the  Gibson  Island  Club. 
Our  son,  Robbie,  lives  in  Georgetown 
and  is  with  the  State  Department. 

Now  girls  .  .  .  remember!  Only  two 
years  till  spring  of  1974  and  our  50th 
Reunion,  when  we  all  can  meet  at  our 
alma  mater  for  a  few  great  days  on  that 
beautiful  campus  at  Sweet  Briar. 

1925 

Secretary 

Cordelia     Kirkendall     Barricks      (Mrs. 

Arthur  A.),  1057  Walker  Ave.,  Oakland, 

Calif.   94610 

Fund  Agent 

Mary  Sailer  Gardiner  (Mrs.  Joseph  W.), 

10   Walt   Lane,   Wyncote,    Pa.    19095 

I  had  a  delightful  telephone  chat  with 
Evelyn  Pretlow  Rutledge  when  we  were 
in  Miami  Beach  in  March.  Evelyn's  hus- 
band shuns  retirement.  Their  son  married 
a  Sweet  Briar  lassie,  Alice  F.  Parker, 
'59;  he  is  with  IBM,  working  in  New 
York.  We  came  home  in  April  from  a 
three-week  trip.  Most  of  our  time  was 
spent  in  Florida.  Louise  Wolf  and  hus- 
band George  had  a  beautiful  dinner 
party    for   us    in    their   charming    Palm 
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Beach  home,  and  among  the  guests  were 
Sue  Hager  Rohrer  and  her  husband 
Dick.  They  had  been  vacationing  at 
Pompano  Beach  for  a  month.  This  was 
such  a  happy  reunion.'  George  and 
Louise  live  in  Nantucket  during  the 
summer   months. 

We  know  many  people  around  the 
Palm  Beach-Delray  area  and  were  lucky 
to  see  old-time  friends  and  relatives. 
I  called  Caroline  Flynn  Eley  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  She  still  works  for  Bur- 
dine's,  and  because  of  the  Easter  rush 
we  couldn't  have  time  for  a  hurried 
lunch.  We  drove  through  a  severe  storm 
between  Naples  and  Sarasota,  so  were 
too  tired  to  try  to  find  Betty  Leopold 
Potter  and  husband  Ross,  but  had  a 
good  telephone  chat  with  her.  They  have 
a  daughter  and  her  family  in  Conn. 
Their  son  Anthony  is  a  TV  producer  in 
Hollywood. 

This  spring  I  was  busy  with  my  church 
Circle's  big  annual  Card  Party.  Ruth 
Mcllravy  Logan,  '17,  was  one  of  my 
guests.  Romayne  Schooley  Ferenbach 
spent  the  winter  of  1971  "doing  Africa," 
which  she  found  most  interesting.  Last 
fall  found  her  enjoying  a  perfect  trip 
in  the  best  of  weather  to  London,  Ire- 
land, Venice  and  the  Veneto  area.  She 
spent  Christmas,  '71,  with  her  son  and 
family  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  In  Ian., 
off  she  went  to  visit  another  son,  Colin, 
and  family  in  Maryland.  "All  six  grand- 
children are  charming  and  handsome, 
ranging  in  ages  up  to  15."  Feb.  would 
find  Romayne  in  the  Barbados  if  her 
plans  carried,  visiting  her  brother-in- 
law  and  his  wife. 

I  still  haven't  seen  Teddy  Scliofield 
Thompson,  who  lives  only  15  miles 
from  here.  Unfortunately,  her  husband 
is  still  ill,  but  she  took  time  to  write 
a  newsy  Christmas  card.  The  Thomp- 
sons' eldest  grandchild,  lulie,  was  mar- 
ried last  August  and  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Granddaughter  #2,  Wendie,  is 
a  freshman  at  Reed  College.  Teddy's 
daughter    and    husband    and    grandson 


Christopher   live   in   Florida,    but   came 
West  for  a  visit  during  the  summer.  The 
grandson  is  only   15,  but  is  already  6 
tall. 

Margaret  Hogue  Pfautz  lives  in  An- 
napolis and  writes  she  gave  up  her  shop 
two  years  ago  and  now  travels,  gardens, 
reads  and  tries  to  take  in  several  New 
York  shows  a  year.  Margaret  always 
looks  for'  Elise  Morley  Fink's  son  and 
understood  he  was  in  the  cast  of  the 
show,  "1776."  One  of  the  Pfautz's  sons 
is  a  TV  director;  another  is  a  Lieut. 
Col.  in  the  Air  Force  at  the  National 
War  College;  their  daughter  is  presi- 
dent of  her  local  AILA. 

Virginia  Burke  Miller  writes  that  her 
husband  is  still  with  the  Development 
Council  of  the  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
Manager  of  Special  Projects.  Son  lames, 
III,  is  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Kent 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Son  David  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering  at  Pur- 
due Univ.  Their  daughter  Ardea  is  a 
housewife  in  Denver.  There  are  14 
grandchildren. 

Eleanor  Miller  Patterson  was  on  cam- 
pus last  Oct.  for  the  Alumnae  Council 
meeting  and  for  the  Installation  of 
Sweet  Briar's  fine  new  President,  Dr. 
Whiteman.  She  suggests  a  visit  to  Sweet 
Briar  to  see  all  the  new  additions,  re- 
call old  memories  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of   the   College   and   campus. 

Muriel  Fossum  Pesek  writes  that  her 
husband  has  retired  from  the  3Ms  in 
St.  Paul.  They  have  nine  grandchildren, 
ranging  in  age  from  18  mos.  to  17 
years.  Muriel  is  doing  many  volunteer 
jobs;  advisor  to  Minnesota  Artists,  Di- 
rector of  St.  Paul's  Opera  Guild.  Her 
main  interest  is  being  President  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Minnesota  Dance.  Theater 
and  School. 

Mary  Welch  Hemphill  and  husband 
have  had  several  trips  to  Florida,  Mexi- 
co, and  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  since 
he  has  retired  from  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

I  have  one  change-of-address  and  one 


change-of-name:  Woodis  Finch  Roberts 
is  now  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hudson.  Amy 
Williams  Hunter  and  husband  Tom  now 
live  at  The  Mason's  Arms,  Lockeridge, 
Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England. 

Mary  Sailer  Gardiner  wrote  to  all  of 
us  in  Oct.,  '71,  re  the  financial  needs  of 
Sweet  Briar.  Her  response  "was  dis- 
heartening." Mary  is  a  Patchworker. 
I've  sent  my  yearly  gift.  Won't  you  all 
think  it  over?  The  Gardiners'  children, 
loe  and  Fair,  are  both  married;  there 
are   11   grandchildren. 

Margaret  Hogue  Pfautz  visited  Mary 
in  lune  and  they  both  attended  their 
high  school  reunion.  Margaret  "looked 
just  wonderful"  and  they  were  looking 
forward  to  another  visit  in  the  spring 
when  Margaret  would  be  visiting  her 
daughter  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Elsie  Munro  Haller  accepted  being 
Fund  Agent  for  our  class,  but  had  to 
resign  this  year  because  she  accepted 
a  job  in  Florence — which  didn't  ma- 
terialize. She  is  now  employed  in  the 
catalogue  room  of  Emerson  College, 
Boston.  She  finds  it  an  interesting  job 
with  good  hours,  fringe  benefits,  and 
the  privilege  of  taking  home  any  book 
to  read.  After  Christmas,  Elsie  went 
on  a  cruise   to   the  West   Indies. 

Last  summer  we  had  company  most 
of  the  time.  One  granddaughter  and  her 
friend  visited  us  from  Kennewick,  Wn. 
We  aren't  geared  to  teen-agers,  but  had 
a  ball.  The  older  granddaughter.  Lana, 
had  her  first  summer  job  which  was 
in  Yellowstone.  She's  finishing  her 
second  year  of  college  and  three  more 
to  go  to  become  a  speech  pathologist. 

Start  concentrating  on  our  50th  Re- 
union  three  years  hence! 

1929 

Secretary 

Amelia  Hollis  Scott  (Mrs.  T.  K.).  3606 
Plymouth    PI..    Lynchburg.    Va.    24503 
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Fund  Agent 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes  (Mrs.  James 
V.),  447  Heckwelder  PL,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.    18018 

Gert  Prior,  Polly  McDiarmid  Sero- 
dino  and  I  represented  the  class  of  '29 
on  Oct.  13  at  the  Installation  of  our 
new  President,  Dr.  Harold  Whiteman. 
Every  crook,  comer  and  blade  of  grass 
at  Sweet  Briar  was  well-groomed  and 
shining  for  this  exciting  occasion.  Gert 
and  I  can  say  that  this  is  the  4th  Presi- 
dent of  Sweet  Briar  we've  seen  installed, 
beginning  with  Miss  Meta  Glass  in 
Nov.,    1925.   Hard   to  believe! 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes  arrived  a 
little  late  for  the  ceremonies,  but  she 
attended  the  interesting  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil meetings.  Beanie  and  Jimmy  were 
planning  to  attend  the  Antiques  Forum 
in  Williamsburg  in  late  Jan. 

All  of  us  twenty-niners  seem  to  be 
on  the  move  to  warmer  climates.  Kay 
Lamb  Ellington  and  Julia  Wilson  live 
in  the  Virgin  Isles,  while  Ath  Benton 
Lawton  and  Betty  Bryan  Stockton  are 
in  Florida.  Nancy  and  Katy  Coe  were 
on  the  Sweet  Briar  trip  to  Europe  last 
April,  '71.  Meredith  Ferguson  Smythe 
and  her  husband  are  back  and  forth 
to    Portugal    and    Spain. 

Janet  Bruce  Bailey  and  her  husband 
toured  the  Canadian  Rockies  last  sum- 
mer and  then  were  in  Madeira  and 
Portugal.  They  will  winter  at  their 
home  in  the  Virgin  Isles.  Sue  Tucker 
Yates  wrote  of  traveling  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Canary  Isles  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Jane  Wilkinson  Banyard  says  she 
is  still  the  only  Banyard  in  the  telephone 
directory  in  Bermuda,  so  don't  forget 
her! 

Martha  Dabney  Jones  has  retired  as 
Headmistress  of  Stuart  Hall.  Ella  Parr 
Philips  Slate  and  Sam  are  now  living  in 
Sherman,  Conn.  Sam  has  just  finished 
his  first  historical  novel,  As  Long  as  the 
Rivers  Run.  It  will  be  published  in 
Sept.    by   Doubleday.    After   typing   this 


first  novel,  Ella  Parr  wonders  if  she 
can  do  the  second  one,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  researched  and  written! 

Anne  Mason  Brent  Winn  still  keeps 
going  "like  a  steam  engine"  with  her 
civic  activities,  fox  hunting  and  riding 
a  great  deal.  Peggy  Timmerman  Burlin 
still  works  for  Conde  Nast.  She  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  a  recent  trip  to  Turkey 
and  Iran. 

Eleanor  Duvall  Spruiell  held  a  show 
of  40  watercolors  at  the  Winslow  Gal- 
leries in  the  Cottswold  Center  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  in  March.  She  "can't  keep 
in  paintings,"  she  says,  and  it  is  all  a 
great  joy.  She  will  go  to  Yugoslavia  in 
May  on  a  painting  junket. 

Martha  Maupin  Stewart,  Bruce  and 
I  met  Gert  at  SBC  in  late  Oct.  for 
lunch.  Gert  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the 
campus;  down  the  "Little  Road  that 
leads  somewhere"  (remember  Pash's 
English?),  past  the  Dairy  and  up  to 
the  Harriet  Rogers  Riding  Center.  It 
is  tremendous  and  will  hold  a  football 
game  or  polo  match. 

Helen  Weitzmann  Bailey  has  opened 
a  religious  bookshop — a  study  center — 
in  Morestown,  N.  J. 

To  you  alumnae  who  have  not  re- 
turned to  Sweet  Briar  in  years,  let  me 
say,  please  come  back.  Sweet  Briar 
is  more  beautiful  in  its  physical  aspects 
than  ever.  Not  knowing  many  of  the 
students,  I  can't  appreciate  the  new 
courses,  the  new  thinking  or  new  teach- 
ing techniques,  but  for  us  Sweet  Briar 
girls  of  the  20's,  it  is  still  the  same 
wonderful  place.  Don't  wait  for  our  50th 
Reunion!    Come! 

1933 

Secretary 

Virginia  Vesey  Woodward  (Mrs.  Jo- 
seph), 4  Merry  Circle,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23606 

Fund  Agent 

Ella  Jesse  Latham  (Mrs.  Robert  E.), 
3601     N.     Glebe    Rd.,    Arlington,    Va. 
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By  the  time  this  appears,  it  will  be 
less  than  a  year  before  our  40th  Re- 
union in  1973.  Please  start  making  plans 
to  return.  Husbands  are  encouraged  to 
come  too.  Ella  hopes  your  Fund  con- 
tributions will  be  generous  next  year,  as 
it  is  traditional  for  reunion  classes  to 
give  a  special  gift  to  the  College.  Since 
Notes  appear  only  once  a  year,  please 
take  this  plea  to  heart. 

The  Lathams  are  enjoying  Bob's  re- 
tirement from  EHS.  In  Jan.  they  took 
Sarah  to  England,  as  she  had  an  ex- 
tended holiday  as  a  senior  at  Sophie 
Newcomb.  Later,  Ella  was  in  Williams- 
burg to  lecture  on  flower  arranging  as 
a  qualified  judge  in  The  Garden  Club 
of  Virginia.  Among  visitors  to  Old 
Dominion  this  winter  have  been  Gail 
Shepherd  and  Billy  Bean;  they've  been 
in  Charlottesville  for  six  months  while 
Billy  worked  on  his  biography  of  Dr. 
Walter  Reed. 

Warwick  Rust  and  Bob  Brown  spend 
part  of  the  year  in  Richmond,  now  that 
he  has  retired  as  Bishop  of  Arkansas; 
the  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  at  "High 
Mitre,"  their  mountain  retreat  at  Cash- 
iers, N.  C.  Charlene  Lathrop  White 
writes  from  her  home  on  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  that  Anne  Pannell  Taylor 
is  much  in  demand  for  making  speeches 
and  presiding  at  tea  tables! 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Char- 
lene lost  Sterling  about  two  years  ago; 
since  then  she's  been  back  and  forth 
across  the  country  to  visit  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law  and  two  grandchildren 
in  Calif.  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  others 
of  our  class  have  lost  husbands:  Jane 
Taylor  Lacy,  about  five  years  ago,  and 
Kitty  Howze  Maclellan  just  before 
Christmas.  To  all,  we  extend  sympathy, 
including  our  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Hannah  Wright  Vosburg,  who  died  in 
Ballwin,  Mo.,  last  Dec. 

Betty  Dawson  Birch  and  Foster  are 
on  the  move  from  Cape  Cod  to  Fla. 
with    cruises    in-between.    In    Jan.,    they 
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were  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
when  it  came  into  Norfolk.  Among 
those  in  far-away  places  this  spring 
are  Margaret  McReynolds  St.  Claire  and 
Darrell,  who  will  be  in  Chadd  as  he 
tracks  down  some  Senate  Committee 
business.  Jane  Taylor  Lacy  hopes  to 
travel  to  the  Orient  this  fall;  she's 
recently  had  a  visit  from  Martha  Ellen 
North  Pollitt  of  Santa   Barbara. 

Ellen  Kelly  Follin  writes  from  Greens- 
boro that  she  often  thinks  of  SBC  and 
her  pleasant  years  there.  Our  Ginger  is 
enjoying  being  on  campus  and  next 
year  will  be  a  Sweet  Briar  senior.  I  was 
at  Alumnae  Council  when  Ginger  was 
initiated  into  Chung  Mungs — so  some 
traditions  are  hanging  on.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White- 
man.  He  seems  so  right  for  the  job, 
and  already  has  brought  about  con- 
structive changes. 

We  all  want  to  congratulate  Jo  Rucker 
Powell  and  Lewis  for  his  appointment 
to  the  Supreme   Court. 

Mary  B.  Lankford  lives  in  Staunton 
and  finds  working  with  the  Fourth 
Regional  Juvenile  &  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court  quite  interesting.  She  also 
is  President  of  the  local  Mental  Health 
Assoc.  Lil  Allison  Redman's  Gini  is 
finishing  her  sophomore  year  at  Colby 
in  New  Hampshire.  Izzy  Neer  Semple's 
son,  Bob,  Jr.,  still  writes  for  the  New 
York  Times.  I  especially  noticed  his 
article  (March  19)  on  Nixon's  plan  to 
test  the  Constitution  re  busing.  What  a 
touchy  subject  now  all  over  the  country! 

Warwick  and  Bob  Brown's  oldest 
daughter,  Wickie,  is  married  to  a  lawyer, 
who  practices  law  in  Baltimore.  Wickie 
and  her  husband  have  three  children — 
"all  geniuses,"  according  to  Granddad 
Bob.  Hope  some  potential  Briarites  are 
coming  along.  Jane  Taylor  Lacy  may 
help  in  that  respect,  as  her  older  son, 
Jim,  has  two  daughters  and  a  son.  Like 
many  of  us  these  days  when  yard  men 
are  so  scarce,  Jane  is  finding  "There 
is  just  too  much  garden!" 


For  you  who  have  not  been  back  to 
Sweet  Briar  in  several  years,  do  start 
now  to  make  plans  for  our  40th  Re- 
union  in    1973. 

1937 

Secretary 

Dorothy  Prout  Gorsuch,  (Mrs.  Robert 
W.),  Chapel  Hill,  Atlantic  Highlands, 
N.    J.    07716 

Fund  Agent 

Anne  Lauman,  Bussey  (Mrs.  Donald  S. 
Bussey),  320  Glendale  St.,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  17013  (new  address) 

Many  of  us  will  probably  meet  face- 
to-face  before  receiving  this  issue  of  the 
Alumnae  magazine.  We  should  have  a 
good  turnout  for  this  special  occasion — 
our  35th. 

Peggy  Cruikshank  Dyer  is  as  busy  as 
ever  in  community  activities,  including 
being  president  of  her  Garden  Club. 
Most  of  her  children  live  nearby  and 
they  all  enjoy  tennis,  sailing  and  horse- 
back riding.  Her  daughter,  C.  C,  15, 
played  the  leading  role  in  "Hello, 
Dolly!"  and  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion. Peggy  will  be  with  us  for  reunion. 
Griselda  Deringer  Plater's  older  son, 
Zygmunt,  is  returning  with  his  wife  from 
Addis  Ababa  after  three  years  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Haile  Selassie.  He  plans  to  study  for 
his  doctorate  in  environmental  law  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  this  sum- 
mer. Her  daughter  has  one  more  year 
at  Shipley. 

Nookie  Hardesty  Minshall  is  working 
with  Syntex  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Her  son,  Greg,  is  doing  well  at  Berke- 
ley where  he  is  a  National  Merit  Scholar. 
Her  son,  Philip,  was  married  recently 
and  is  in  his  junior  year  at  Denver 
Univ.  Polly  Lambeth  Blackwell  has  had 
a  bout  with  asthma  and  other  allergies 
for  a  number  of  months  but  has  writ- 
ten very  proudly  that  she  is  now  a 
grandmother.  Her  daughter,  Ruth,  and 
her  husband  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
born  while  they  were  in  the  Peace  Corps 


in  South  Korea.  Daughter  Kate  works 
for  Ralph  Nader  and  has  traveled  to 
Japan  with  him.  Polly's  third  daughter 
is  getting  her  MA.  in  film  at  North- 
western. 

Libby  Lee  McPhail's  daughter,  Betsy, 
is  a  freshman  at  Converse  College.  It 
was  good  to  hear  from  Marion  Leggett 
Gates  after  a  long  silence.  She  and  her 
husband  recently  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe  and  will  be  in  Florida  until 
mid-May.  She  writes,  "There  are  some 
compensations  for  getting  along  and 
retiring,  and  I  am  all  for  them.  Be- 
sides volunteer  work  in  Delray  this 
winter,  I  hope  to  accomplish  two  things, 
improve  my  golf  game  and  lose  10  lbs." 
Becky  Douglass  Mapp  and  her  husband 
visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  last  fall 
and  took  their  boat  to  Florida  during 
the  winter.  She  now  has  four  grand- 
children. 

Nancy  Nalle  Lea  returned  to  campus 
in  Feb.  for  the  Total  Environment  con- 
ference and  visited  with  Lib  Morton 
Forsyth.  Nancy  is  now  going  to  Real 
Estate  school  and  will  join  a  Princeton 
broker  as  a  salesman.  Her  older  son, 
Biff,  was  married  in  June  and  her 
younger  son  is  now  working  in  Port- 
land, Me.  Jean  Ruggles  Smith's  daugh- 
ter,' Barbara  Ewing,  is  a  recent  SBC 
graduate  and  was  married  last  year. 
She  is  now  living  in  Charlottesville, 
where  her  husband  is  in  business  school. 
Jean  now  has  two  grandchildren. 

We  are  saddened  to  learn  that  Maggie 
McRae's  husband  died  in  May  of  last 
year  and  that  Nat  Lucas  Chase  lost  her 
husband  in  1970.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  them  and  their  families. 
I  heard  from  Nat  in  December  that  she 
has  been  in  the  hospital  recently.  We 
hope  she  will  have  a  quick  recovery 
and  be  well  enough  to  join  us  for 
reunion. 

Maggie  Cornwell  Schmidt's  grand- 
daughter was  born  in  1970  in  Palo 
Alto,  where  her  son-in-law  is  attending 
Continued  on  page  32 
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the  books 
that  grew  like 
topsy 

"It  all  started  so  simply,"  reports  Lucy  Har- 
rison Miller  Baber  '30,  about  two  historical  pub- 
lications she  has  co-authored.  "In  both  cases  I 
was  a  compiler,  with  an  associate  who  could 
write." 

The  books  to  which  Lucy  Baber  of  Lynch- 
burg refers  with  such  modesty  are  Behind  the 
Old  Brick  Wall,  published  by  the  Lynchburg 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Marriages  of  Campbell  County,  Vir- 
ginia, 1782-1810.  The  first  book  started  when 
Lucy  Baber  searched  for  the  grave  of  her  great- 
great-grandfather.  When,  after  looking  all  over 
Virginia,  she  found  the  grave  by  accident,  covered 
with  honeysuckle  behind  a  fallen-down  well  in 
Lynchburg's  175-year-old  City  Cemetery,  she  be- 
gan to  look  at  nearby  tombstones  also  and  to 
copy  some  of  the  interesting  old  inscriptions.  At 
first  she  took  friends  with  her,  "to  help  with  the 
writing."  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  catalog- 
ing the  graves  became  a  Colonial  Dames  project. 

Energetic  members  of  the  group  raised  enough 
money  to  publish  the  list,  along  with  sketches 
of  prominent  early  citizens  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Also  in  the  book  is  a  heretofore  unpublished 
list  of  the  names  of  2,701  Confederate  soldiers 
buried  in  a  special  section  of  the  cemetery,  with 
the  company,  regiment  and  state  of  each,  and  a 


list  of  some  187  Union  soldiers  temporarily  in- 
terred nearby.  Co-author,  and  writer  of  the 
sketches,  was  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Moore  of  Lynch- 
burg, a  graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  with  the  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
University. 

Like  Behind  the  Old  Brick  Wall,  the  second 
publication  seemed  to  grow  unassisted.  As  chair- 
man of  the  projects  committee  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.,  Lucy  Baber  organized 
the  abstracting  of  data  from  original  marriage 
bonds  found  in  a  box  at  Campbell  County  court- 
house. This  project  grew  into  Marriages  at  Camp- 
bell County.  Fully  indexed,  containing  records 
of  thirteen  hundred  marriages,  the  book  was  co- 
authored  by  Hazel  Letts  Williamson. 

One  result  of  the  first  book  was  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  cemetery.  Following  publication, 
Lynchburg  City  Council  appropriated  funds  to 
repair  the  brick  wall,  long  in  disrepair,  that  sur- 
rounds the  area. 

Although  she  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Historic  Lynchburg  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  Lucy  Baber  came  to  a  con- 
cern for  history  and  preservation,  as  she  says, 
"late  in  life."  Earlier  her  work  was  with  children. 
In  1943  she  was  a  leader  in  the  founding  of 
Lynchburg's  Child  Care  Center,  Inc.,  which  she 
served  as  first  president  and  on  whose  board  she 
served  for  ten  years.  During  the  1950's  she  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
court  for  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  cases 
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in  Lynchburg.  She  went  on  to  work  for  changes 
in  laws  related  to  juveniles  in  Virginia.  She  was 
a  charter  member  of  Lynchburg's  Juvenile  Court 
Advisory  Board,  and  was  twice  appointed  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Virginia  Advisory  Legisla- 
tive Council. 

No  mention  of  the  vital  quality  of  Lucy 
Baber's  life  would  be  complete  without  notice 
of  her  enthusiasm  for  golf.  She  has  been  Lynch- 
burg Women's  Champion  and  was  a  medalist  and 
twice  runner-up  for  the  State  Senior's  Champion- 
ship at  Hot  Springs.  Her  husband  Charles,  re- 
tired president  of  C.  B.  Fleet  Co.,  Inc.,  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers,  shares  her  love  for  golf 
with  their  son  Ned,  who  has  been  Virginia  ama- 
teur champion.  Daughter  Jane  prefers  tennis.  ■ 


award 

for  the  way  her 

gardens  grow 

When  Elsetta  Gilchrist  Barnes  '27  received 
the  Eloise  Payne  Luquer  Medal  for  special 
achievement  in  the  field  of  botany  from  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  America,  no  one  who  has  been  to 
Sweet  Briar  should  have  been  surprised.  For 
Elsetta  Barnes's  master's  degree  thesis  at  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
was  a  plan  for  landscape  planting  of  the  campus 


area  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Much  of  that  plan 
has  been  brought  into  being. 

Elsetta  Barnes  served  as  landscape  architect 
for  Sweet  Briar  for  three  decades,  while  practic- 
ing landscape  architecture  in  Cleveland.  At  Sweet 
Briar,  she  gave  countless  hours  in  planning  and 
supervising  plantings  on  campus,  and  designed 
and  supervised  the  planting  of  Daisy's  Garden, 
made  possible  by  a  gift  from  the  Cleveland  Alum- 
nae Club.  She  designed  many  gardens  in  Cleve- 
land, and  a  number  in  Lynchburg  and  elsewhere 
in  Virginia. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  Eloise  Payne 
Luquer  Medal  lauds  a  recent  achievement,  "the 
imaginatively  designed  and  carefully  researched 
planting  of  the  Herb  Garden  at  the  Garden  Cen- 
ter of  Greater  Cleveland."  In  that  planting  the 
garden  is  divided  into  a  culinary  garden,  a  medic- 
inal garden,  and  a  dye  garden. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Elsetta  Gilchrist  was 
captain  of  the  hockey  team  and  head  of  hockey, 
a  member  of  Paint  and  Patches  and  Tau  Phi, 
and  was  active  with  Student  Government.  She 
has  been  active  in  the  Cleveland  Alumnae  Club, 
and  was  a  member  of  Sweet  Briar's  Board  of 
Overseers  from  1943  to  1949. 

She  moved  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Richard  E. 
Barnes,  to  Crystal  River,  Florida,  a  few  years 
ago.  Retirement  has  not  meant  inactivity.  She 
donates  her  services  to  schools,  hospitals,  and 
civic  projects,  and  has  been  working  on  plans 
for  a  herb  garden  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  in  Washington.  ■ 
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Stanford  Business  School.  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  Alumnae  Office  that 
Kate  Shafer  Hardy  wrote  for  a  class  list 
and  is  sending  postcards  about  return- 
ing for  reunion.  One  of  our  lost  has 
been  found.  Biddy  Sicard  Sita  wrote 
from  Brussels,  Belgium,  that  she  is  the 
current  President  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Women's  Clubs  Overseas.  The 
main  concerns  of  this  organization  at 
present  are  ecology  and  the  problems 
of  youth.  They  hope  to  have  an  ob- 
server at  the  U.  N.  Conference  on 
Environment  in  Stockholm  this  spring. 
Biddy's  husband  is  Director  of  Allied 
Chemical  Europe,  and  they  now  have 
four  grandchildren. 

Peter  Dyer  Sorenson's  most  recent 
trip  was  with  members  of  her  family 
to  five  countries  in  Africa.  Her  son, 
King,  passed  his  bar  and  is  working  with 
his  father  in  Atlantic  Highlands.  Peter's 
first  grandchild,  Jennie,  was  born  re- 
cently to  King  and  Lee.  Daughter 
Alicia's  husband  is  working  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Helen  Williamson  Du- 
mont's  husband,  Wayne,  is  again  serv- 
ing in  the  N.  J.  Senate.  Her  son,  Hunt, 
is  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  in  Newark. 

Our  son,  Stephen,  traveled  in  Europe 
last  winter  and  is  a  cameraman  at 
Yonkers  and  Aqueduct  Race  tracks  at 
the  moment.  Laurie  will  finish  her  course 
in  licensed  practical  nursing  in  May  and 
after  the  state  boards  will  be  able  to 
practice  in  any  of  our  states.  She  has 
also  been  working  as  a  nurses  aide  in 
a  nearby  nursing  home.  Bob  and  I 
hold  down  the  fort  and  are  planning 
an  extensive  organic  garden  again.  We 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor  all  year 
from  our  oversize  freezer.  We  are  very 
involved  in  community  work  and  I  am 
now  Chairman  of  the  Beautification 
Committee  for  Middletown  Township, 
along  with  shade-tree  work  on  the  local 
and  county  level.  Tennis  is  still  my 
balance  wheel. 
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All  of  you  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionaire  received  a  nice  summary  of  the 
scrapbook  from  Anne  Borough  O'Con- 
nor. Though  a  smaller  group  this  time, 
we  still  had  the  old  '41  spirit  at  reunion 
in  71. 

Betty  Joe  McNarney  Williams  reports 
that  son  Joe  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D. 
in  Economics  at  Harvard  and  daughter 
Lucy  was  graduated  from  San  Diego 
State.  Marie  Gaffney  Barry  and  Ted  are 
traveling  more,  now  that  he's  retired. 
Feb.  was  skiing  month  in  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Colorado;  March  for  travel  to  Aca- 
pulco,  Tahiti  and  Mexico.  Charlotte 
Davenport  Tuttle  and  husband  John 
cruised  to  Chatham  and  Nantucket  last 
summer;  youngest  Susan  is  a  1972 
graduate  from  Stoneleigh  Burnham 
School;  daughter  Winslow  is  married 
and  living  in  Utica;  Ty  is  teaching 
music  and  art  at  Trinity-Pawling  School. 

Helen  Watson  Hill's  daughter  Leni  is 
married  and  has  a  young  son.  Helen's 
son  Jeff  was  married  in  August,  and 
Helen's  husband  was  beginning  early 
retirement  in  Dec.  Tish  Siebels  Frothing- 
ham  had  been  to  Germany  to  visit  her 
married  daughter.  Tish  had  lunch  with 
Martha  Jean  Brooks  Miller,  who  had 
had  eye  surgery  and  was  doing  fine. 

Barbara  Holman  Whitcomb  had  many 
lovely  notes  from  friends  of  Allen  Bag- 
by  MacNeil,  friends  who  donated  to  the 
Southern  Calif.  Fund  in  Allen's  memory. 
Betty  Brown-Sermon  MacRae  and  Mar- 
garet Anderton  Dortch  both  wrote  of 
friendships  with  Allen  predating  Sweet 
Briar  days.  Margaret  also  mentioned 
knowing  Mrs.  Whiteman's  family  and 
being    so    pleased    that    Dr.    and    Mrs. 


Whiteman  are  at  Sweet  Briar.  Lillian 
Breedlove  White  wrote  from  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  where  she  has  moved.  Shirley 
Devine  Clemens  added  that  she  was  sor- 
ry not  to  have  made  it  to  our  reunion. 

Pi  Dowling,  with  ten  children,  spoke 
of  feeling  young  (how  marvelous!). 
Two  of  her  children  had  been  to  Eng- 
land and  visited  Cynthia  Faulkner  Day. 
Cynthia  had  been  to  the  States  in  the 
Spring.  Pi  sees  Edge  occasionally  and 
corresponds  with  Ellie  Damgard  Firth. 
Ellie  had  been  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  South  Pacific  last  spring 
('71)  with  her  husband  and  daughter 
Molly. 

Barbara  Holman  Whitcomb  by  now 
should  be  among  the  GMS  (grand- 
mothers). Her  son  Bill  and  his  wife 
live  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  her  other 
son   is   in   Australia. 

Mary  Scully  Olney,  husband  Jim  and 
daughter  Margy  stopped  enroute  to 
Williamsburg  in  Feb.,  and  we  picked 
up  our  son  David  from  school  and 
joined  them  for  the  weekend.  Mary  and 
Jim  were  going  later  in  the  spring  to 
France  to  visit  daughter  Cady,  who  is 
spending  her  junior  year  there.  Haven't 
been  able  to  get  Butch  Gurney  Betz 
to  Virginia,  but  she  did  send  a  niece 
to  look  at  SBC.  Butch  is  also  going  to 
join  the  ranks  of  GMS. 

Betty  Doucett  Neill  has  been  a  most 
faithful  commuter  to  SBC — Alumnae 
Executive  Board,  Council,  Parents' 
Weekends,  and  Reunions.  My  only  com- 
plaint is  that  I  can  barely  catch  her 
coat-tail  as  she  flies  by!  Betty  had  been 
pleased  to  see  Joan  Devore  Roth  during 
the  winter. 

Son  David  dug  holes  for  me  during 
his  spring  vacation  (more  azaleas); 
daughter  Carter  went  roller-skating  two 
days  before  spring  break  and  came 
home  with  a  broken  leg;  son  Nick's 
wife  presented  him  with  another  son; 
son  Leigh  joined  us  at  the  Williams- 
burg  Garden   Symposium. 

I  hope  you  all  had  a  "smiley"  check 
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Lucy  Miller  Baber  '30  with 
members  of  her  handsome  family. 


for  our  new  class  Fund  Agent,  Kath- 
erine  Estes. 
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Rosemary  Newby  Mullen  writes  that 
her  sophomore  daughter,  Frances,  is  a 
news  announcer  for  the  Brown  Univ. 
Station  WRBU  —  Providence.  From 
Lookout  Mt.,  Tenn.,  Mildred  Carothers 
Healy  writes  that  her  daughter  Jane 
was  married  in  June,  1971,  and  lives 
in  Atlanta.  The  day  before  the  wedding, 
her  son  Chip  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Kathryn  Thweatt  of  Nashville,  presented 
Milly  with  a  grandson,  William  R. 
Healy,  III. 

On  Dec.  28,  1971,  Mary  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  Frances  Brantley  Goodwin, 
was  married  to  Gerard  F.  MaDan  in 
Chapel  Hill.  The  groom's  family  are 
neighbors  of  Mary  Kathryn  Frve  Hemp- 
hill in  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Cappy  Price  Bass  says,  "Just  more 
children-news."  Her  son  Bruce  is  a 
first-year  medical  student  at  the  Univ. 
of  Louisville;  Bebe  graduates  from 
Trinity.  Hartford,  having  transferred 
after  two  years  at  SBC;  Caroline  grad- 
uates from  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  this 
spring  after  only  three  years.  Kelley 
graduates  from  St.  Catherine's  this  year. 
Cappy  and  her  husband  Bruce  had  a 
brief  business  trip  to  England  and  Scot- 
land last  May  and  saw  Lovah  Wilcox 
Gearhart. 

From  down  on  the  ranch  at  Lam- 
pasas, Texas,  Ann  Rickey  Oliver  tells 
of  her  two  sons:  Tom  Richey  Oliver 
graduated  with  honors  last  May  from 
Texas  A&M  and  is  now.  with  Arthur 
Andersen   in  their  Dallas  office;  Robert 


Clements  Oliver  is  a  sophomore,  major- 
ing in  finance  at  Texas  A&M. 

Betty  Zulick  Reuter  reports  of  a  great 
family  trip  last  summer  to  Greece, 
Austria  and  Africa.  She  says  they 
lunched  with  Steve  (Alice  Nicolson)  and 
Ambassador  Mcllvaine  in  Nairobi,  Ken- 
ya, and  that  "there  indeed  was  never 
a  class  like  '45."  Steve  says  she  is  lead- 
ing a  varied  and  interesting  life  in 
Kenya. 

"Son  Frank  is  working  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  and  son  Avery  is  a  law  clerk  in 
Washington,  D.  C,"  writes  Elizabeth 
Avery  Duff.  Her  daughter,  13,  is  an 
eighth-grader  at  home.  Ave  says  Tutti 
Hall  Peckham  has  moved  to  Lake 
Lanier,  near  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Gerry  and  Edie  Mattison  Henderson 
have  had  three  of  their  family  marry 
within  this  year.  Their  son  Terry  was 
married  last  June  to  Robin  Stone.  Both 
attended  Windham  College,  Putney,  Vt. 
Son  Drake  married  Jan  Rapp  in  July 
and  they  live  in  Westport,  Mass.  I 
remember  Edie  visiting  SBC  in  1944 
when  her  daughter  Jodie  was  a  babe — 
well,  that  young  lady  was  married 
April  1,  1972,  in  Cotuit,  Mass.,  to  Guy 
M.  Sanders.  Edie  and  Gerry  now  live 
in  Cotuit,  having  moved  there  after 
23  years  in  Lincoln,  Mass.  Edie  is 
still  active  in  long-range  town  planning. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  more  of  you 
for  our  next  Class  Notes  in  the  Alumnae 
Magazine.  Either  write  to  me  or  fill 
out  that  flap  on  the  Fund  envelope.  As 
for  the  Heywoods,  our  oldest  Bill,  III, 
and  his  wife  are  expecting  our  4th 
grandchild  in  July — this  will  be  the 
first  to  live  in  Toledo. 
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Marriages 

Virginia  Hudson  to  Francis  Toone,  April 

13,   1971 

Sallie  Wemple   to  D.   S.   Codman,   July 

24,   1971 

Birth 

Alissa    Palmer    Peters    to    Faith    Catlin 

and  Robert  Peters,  Oct.  23,   1971 

Thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  notes 
on  Christmas  cards,  post  cards,  the 
Fund  flap,  and  on  my  letter.  Have  lots 
of  news,  so  off  we  go — 

June  Arata  Pickett,  Bob  and  children 
have  moved  to  Hinsdale,  111.  Bob  has 
joined  Stewart-Warner  Electronics  as  a 
national  sales  manager.  Joan  A  rey  Har- 
rison and  Charles  live  in  Winnetka, 
111.,  where  Charles  works  for  Merrill 
Lynch.  Joan  teaches  Sunday  School. 
They  have  two  daughters:  Stephanie, 
11,  and  Tracy,  8.  They're  all  off  to 
Europe  in  June.  Katzy  Bailey  and  C.  J. 
Nager  have  moved  again;  they  live 
near  San  Francisco  in  Portola  Valley. 
They  are  busy  with  boys'  activities  of 
Scouts,   soccer  and   Little   League. 

We  have  our  first  daughter  as  a 
freshman  at  SBC!  She  is  Ellen  Winn, 
daughter  of  Betty  Benlsen  and  Dan 
Winn.  Ellen  is  excited  about  the  new 
4-1-4  curriculum.  Betty  says  she  (Betty) 
has  been  enjoying  "a  relaxing  year." 
Last  year  Betty  was  her  brother's 
Women's  Campaign  Coordinator  for  his 
U.S.  Senate  race.  Dan,  a  patent  attorney, 
has  become  involved  in  commercial 
real  estate  and  has  completed  a  shop- 
ping center.  They  have  two  other  chil- 
dren: Dan,  Jr.,  who  will  enter  Rice 
Univ.  in  the  fall;  and  Susie,  who  will 
enter  high  school.  Nancy  Bomar  and 
David  Andrews  also  will  have  a  child 
in  college  in  the  fall;  their  daughter. 
Lynda.  David,  Jr.,  will  be  off  at  prep 
school.  Nancy  plans  to  come  into  the 
city  three  days  a  week  and  take  courses 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Interior 
Design.  She  is  still  active  as  a  Board 
member  of  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Bergen    County    and    with    the    Presby- 
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terian  Hospital  Women's  Auxiliary  here 
in  New  York. 

Betty  Boone  and  Comndr.  Harold 
Lewis's  son  Jim  is  enjoying  his  first 
college  year,  and  daughter  Kathy  will 
follow  next  fall.  Their  three  other 
children  will  be  at  home  next  year.  Hal, 
who  is  attached  to  the  Flotilla  Staff, 
should  be  off  now  to  the  Mediterranean. 
While  he  is  away,  Betty  hopes  to  com- 
plete her  real  estate  course.  Joan  Brophy 
and  Tom  Tyree  have  returned  to  civilian 
life.  Tom  left  the  Army  in  April,  1971, 
and  took  the  job  of  Secretary  of  the 
Dept.  of  Transportation  for  New  York 
State.  They  and  their  four  sons  live  in 
Glenmont,  a  suburb  of  Albany,  in  a 
lovely  white  colonial  house.  In  Feb. 
they  spent  a  "family  week"  of  skiing  at 
Mont  Tremblant.  Joan  reports  that  "the 


boys  are  doing  just  beautifully."  Sug 
Cantey  Patton  reports  that  Stu  has 
changed  jobs  and  is  now  with  the 
Hoover  Insurance  Co.,  doing  the  same 
type   work   as   before. 

Faith  Catlin  and  Bob  Peters  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a  daughter  born  last 
Oct.  (I  also  notice  that  they  have 
moved  to  Staten  Island.)  Fritz  and 
Jean  Felty  Kenny  continue  their  re- 
search and  teaching  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Last  summer  they  attended 
the  International  Congress  of  Pedi- 
atrics in  Vienna  and  then  visited 
Yugoslavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Holland. 

Sallie  Gayle  and  Bob  Beck  will  have 
a  child  in  college  next  fall:  Rob,  18, 
who  graduates  this  June.  The  Becks' 
daughter  Gayle,    15,   is   in   high   school. 


Alumnae  Award 


The  Sweet  Briar  College  Alumnae 
Award  was  established  in  1967  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  class  of  1910 
whose  five  graduates  were  the  first  re- 
cipients of  this  honor.  The  Award  Com- 
mitee  now  seeks  nominations  for  the 
1972  award  which  will  be  made  at 
Founder's  Day  in  October.  Nominees 
should  be  Sweet  Briar  graduates  who 
have  been  out  of  college  at  least  fifteen 
years.  The  award  is  given  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  service  to  Sweet  Briar  in 
a  volunteer  capacity. 

Award  winners  have  been  Edna  Lee 
Gilchrist  in  1969;  Gladys  Wester  Horton 
in  1970;  and  Mary  Huntington  Harrison 
in  1971. 

Please  send  names  of  nominees  to 
the  Award  Committee  c/o  Alumnae 
House  by  September  15th. 


Sallie  still  works  as  Staff  Coordinator 
for  International  Visitors  Center.  Bob 
is  in  sales.  They  enjoyed  seeing  June 
and  Bob  Pickett  and  their  two  little 
ones  last  August. 

Kitty  Guerrant  and  Lou  Fields  had 
a  wonderful  trip  to  Europe  last  Oct. 
They  travelled  to  England,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal.  While  in 
Italy,  they  had  a  private  audience  with 
the  Pope.  This  past  New  Year's  Eve, 
Kitty  and  Lou  and  Dale  Hutter  and 
Ted  Harris  had  a  small  reunion  in 
Salem,  Va.,  at  Maggie  Graves  and 
David  McClung's.  Lou  Fields  enjoys  his 
job  as  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  the 
Dept.  of  State.  The  Fields'  daughter, 
Frances,  is  at  Kitty's  alma  mater,  St. 
Catherine's. 

Isabel  Grayson  and  Bob  Goldsmith 
have  a  child  in  college.  Son,  Rob,  is 
a  freshman  at  Hampden-Sydney,  and 
son,  Gray,  hopes  to  join  him  there  this 
fall.  Izzy  and  Bob  have  enjoyed  many 
trips  over  the  past  two  years:  Puerto 
Rico,  Nassau,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  Chicago — mostly 
savings-and-loan  connected.  Janet  Ham- 
ilburg  and  Edwin  Churchill  have  moved 
into  their  newly-built  home  in  Chesa- 
peake, Md.  Janet  is  chairman  of  the 
Animal  Control  Commission  of  Cecil 
County.  Harriette  Hodges  Andrews  re- 
ports she  has  just  finished  her  third 
year  teaching  kindergarten  and  her 
fifth  year  as  choir  director  at  her  church. 
She  finds  her  "new  career  of  child  de- 
velopment more  fascinating  every  year 
and  her  involvement  in  the  church  in 
this  time  of  transition,  exciting." 

Now  for  our  bride!  Ginnie  Hudson 
and  Francis  Toone  were  married  in 
April  a  year  ago.  They  live  in  Needham, 
Mass.  They  both  enjoy  skiing;  this 
summer  Ginnie  hopes  to  take  up  sailing 
"with  Santa's  present."  Ginnie  is  also 
a  grandmother  (as  of  Dec.)  of  a  future 
SBC  student. 

I  hear  that  Virginia  Jago  Elder  had 
quite  a  trip  to  Aspen  along  with  a 
friend  and  their  five  children:  the  day 
after  Christmas  they  went  without  lunch, 
lasted  out  a  blizzard,  were  on  a  bus  for 
nine  hours,  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  then  during  their  stay  suf- 
fered one  broken  leg  (Jago's  son), 
fevers,    a    broken    knee    fher    friend's). 

Nancy  McDonald  again  visited  Elinor 
Johnson  Ashby  for  Christmas.  They  at- 
tended an  SBC  lunch  in  Jacksonville. 
Nancy  is  still  in  New  York,  working 
on  Wall  Street  for  a  trust  company.  Her 
boss  is  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Elinor  is  active  with  the  United  Fund 
as  Vice-president  for  Budgeting.  She 
saw  Martha  Black  Jordan  on  her  trips 
to  Mexico  City  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  '71. 

Ann  Leonard  and  Leland  Hodges  are 
building  a  house.  They,  too,  are  skiers. 
They  took  their  four  children  to  Snow- 
mass-at-Aspen  in  Jan.  and  then  had 
an  adult  trip  to  Vail.  They  see  Betty 
Bentsen    and    Dan    Winn    often.    B.    J. 
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McElfresh  has  bought  a  home  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  Just  as  she  was  getting 
settled,  she  managed  to  part  company 
with  a  step-ladder  and  broke  her  ankle. 
Nancy  McGinnis  Haskell  hoped  to  go 
to  SBC  over  spring  vacation  with  her 
four  children.  Nancy  has  a  son  who 
will  be  in  college  in  the  fall. 

Cathy  Munds  Storek  reports  she  en- 
joyed representing  Sweet  Briar  at  the 
Inauguration  of  John  Schaefer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Univ.  of  Arizona.  Nan 
O'Keefe  was  here  in  New  York  this 
winter.  Jane  Perry  and  George  Liles 
planned  a  skiing  spring  vacation  with 
their  two  children,  at  Snowmass-at- 
Aspen.  They  spend  every  other  week- 
end at  Buck  Mountain  in  the  winter, 
skiing.  I  had  a  letter  from  Douggie 
Phillips  Whitmarsh,  who  with  husband 
William  live  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
overlooking  the  sea.  Douggie  and  Bill 
have  two  daughters:  Mimi,  12,  and 
Lucy,  2.  William  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Little  Compton.  They  enjoy 
sailing,  skiing,  paddle  tennis,  and  tennis. 
Douggie  loves  to  cook,  and  she's  a 
dark-room   enthusiast. 

Chet  and  Flo  Pye  Apy  are  still  in 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Chet  last  Nov.  ran 
for  the  State  Assembly  and  won.  Flo 
ran  in  Feb.  for  the  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  won.  Chet's  is  a  two-year 
term;  Flo's  a  three-year  term.  Flo  is 
also  active  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  AAUW.  The  whole 
family  was  to  go  to  Disney  World  in 
late  Feb.  They  have  three  sons:  David, 
11;  Donald,  6;  Dean,  3. 

Ginny  Robb  is  teaching  math  at 
University-Leggett.  Last  spring  she  had 
a  trip  to  Mexico  City  and  Puerta  Val- 
larta.  Ann  Vlerebome  Sorenson  is  still 
in  Northfield,  Mass.,  teaching  at  the 
new  coed  Northfield-Mount  Hermon 
School.  She  only  teaches  two  classes 
of  the  freshman  course  in  Old  Testa- 
ment since  she  is  very  busy  with  her 
new  OUTREACH  job.  Daughter,  Mary, 
is  in  the  fifth  grade  and  studies  flute; 
son,  Mark,  started  kindergarten  last 
fall. 

Dolly  Wallace  Hartman  won  first 
prize  last  May,  1971,  in  the  oil  cate- 
gory of  the  40th  annual  show  of  Allied 
Artists  of  West  Va.,  with  a  portrait  of 
her  son  John,  then  age  10.  Dickie 
Wellborn  and  Dave  Hopper  still  live 
in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  They  have  served 
the  past  two  years  as  chairmen  of  the 
high  school  PTA  (1300  students).  They 
have  two  children  in  college,  one  finish- 
ing this  June.  Their  son,  Jim,  graduates 
this  year  from  high  school  and  will 
"go  Navy."  Daughter,  Patty,  will  be  a 
high  school  senior  next  year;  Peter, 
7'/2,  is  in  grade  school.  The  whole 
family,  including  an  AFS  Exchange 
Student  from  Brazil  who  has  been  liv- 
ing with  them,  had  a  wonderful  ski 
vacation  this  winter  in  New  Hampshire. 

Jane  Yoe  and  Warner  Wood  were 
here   in   New   York   last   June,   but   not 
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for  pleasure.  Warner  was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  a  back  operation.  All  is  well 
now,  and  he's  back  swimming  and  play- 
ing tennis.  They  and  their  two  girls 
spent    Christmas    in    Boca    Raton,    Fla. 

Now  for  us,  the  Wymans.  It  has  been 
a  traveling  year!  Last  June  we  were  in 
Cannes  for  a  convention  for  a  week, 
and  then  in  Paris  and  London  on  busi- 
ness. In  Aug.,  we  went  off  for  eight 
weeks  to  New  Caledonia,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  then  on  to 
Europe  via  Moscow  and  Aroflot.  Ski- 
ing was  great  this  year.  Annehe,  just 
turned  four,  enjoyed  the  ice  skating 
the  best.  Then  we  went  to  Paris  for 
Easter  and  back  to  Holland  to  see 
Joseph's  family.  A  wonderful  month! 
Here  at  home,  Joseph  and  I  are  very 
active  as  treasurer  and  /or  assistant 
treasurer  of  several  organizations,  char- 
ities and  clubs. 

Now!  Plan  to  return  to  SBC  next 
May  for  our  20th  reunion! 

1961 

Secretary 

Shiela   Haskell  Smith    (Mrs.   Lynn  A.), 

9690    Ridgeview    Trail,    Mentor,    Ohio 

44060 

Fund  Agent 

Laura  Conway  Nason   (Mrs.  John  III), 

1167  Norsam  Rd.,  Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035 

Births 

To     Miss     Em     Whaley     Balentine,     a 


daughter,    December    1971     (2nd    child, 
1st  girl) 

To  Lou  Chapman  Hoffman,  a  son  (2nd 
son)   October  23,  1971 
To  Willia  Fales  Eckenbert,  a  son  Christ- 
opher,   (2nd    boy,    3rd    child)    January 
1971 

To  Dedo  Gray  Casey,  a  daughter  Saran 
Gray  on   March   28,    1971 
To  Penny  Stanton  Meyers,  a  daughter, 
Susannah   Barclay  on  April   15,   1970 

I  am  taking  over  this  issue  for  Louise 
Cobb  Boggs,  whose  2nd  child  is  due 
April  15  (copy  deadline.).  Louise  and 
John  moved  back  to  Virginia  right  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  she  has  recently 
had  her  hands  full  with  one  thing  or 
another.  For  me,  this  meant  a  delightful 
phone  visit  with  Louise.  Her  little 
child  is  almost  two  and  keeps  Louise 
a   hoppin! 

Lynn  and  I  have  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Williamsburg  with  our  children 
Brian,   7,  and  Kirsten,   5. 

Margaret  Stoney  Abemathy  writes 
that  she  and  her  sister  Winifred  are 
busy  with  children  and  Jr.  League.  Win 
finishes  her  term  as  treasurer  this  year. 
Husband  Tread  was  named  one  of  the 
5  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  the  Year 
in  Atlanta.  Their  boys  are  10,  7,  and  2. 

Margaret's  Andrew  is  6  and  Win,  2. 
Margaret  becomes  president  of  the 
League  in  May.  Husband  Andy  has  a 
very  busy  practice  as  an  Internist. 

Celia    Williams    Dunn    dashed    off    a 
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quick  note  before  leaving  with  husband 
Larry  and  5  year-old  Lawrence  to  ski 
in  Norway  in  Feb.  She  reports  that  Tita 
Hatcher  has  a  ceramics  exhibit  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  recently.  Tita  gave  up 
teaching  to  throw  pots  at  the  Penland 
School  of  Arts  &  Crafts  in  Penland, 
N.  C. 

When  Celia  was  in  New  York  City 
last  June,  Molly  Owens  Parkinson  in- 
vited some  of  our  New  York  classmates 
to  lunch:  Jeanne  Bounds  Hamilton, 
Mollie  Haskell  Sarris,  Ann  Gregg  Mc- 
Iver  and  Bee  Newman  Thayer.  Ann  and 
Bruce  are  in  the  process  of  restoring 
an  old  town  house  in  Brooklyn.  Their 
Catharine  must  be  two  now. 

Hope  you  all  saw  the  excellent  arti- 
cles in  the  June  71  issue  of  Vogue  by 
and  about  Mollie  and  her  husband  An- 
drew Sarris,  Editor  of  the  Village  Voice. 
I  also  caught  him  one  night  on  the 
Dick    Cavett   Show   last  year. 

Mimi  Lucas  Fleming  says  her  three 
sons  are  keeping  her  busy  in  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Bee  Newman  Thayer  saw  Sally 
Mathiasen  Prince  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Sally  and  husband  were  on  their  way 
from  Chevy  Chase  on  a  northern  ski 
trip.  Everyone  is  traveling  these  days. 
Bee  and  Brad  vacationed  in  Antigua 
in  March.  They  have  become  real  ski 
and     paddle     tennis    enthusiasts.     Their 


children  are  Emily,  7;  Bill,  5;  and 
Christopher,    14   mo. 

Speaking  of  skiing,  I  wonder  if  Suzy 
Philion  Babcock  is  still  interested  in 
the  sport?  Suzy  was  unable  to  come  to 
reunion  last  June  as  she  had  broken 
both  legs  while  skiing  in  Austria. 
Feature  two  broken  legs  and  four  little 
children! 

Willia  Fales  Eckerberg  is  now  in 
Geneva,   moving   there   from  Sweden. 

Mary  Denny  Scott  Reid's  three  boys 
are  9,  7  and  5.  Husband  Bagley  is  an 
investment  broker.  M.  D.  volunteers 
for  The  Big  Sisters  and  Stratford  Hall. 
She  has  her  real  estate  salesman's 
license  and  works  part  time  for  a  hotel 
at  Fisher's  Island. 

Em  Whaley  Ballantine  moved  to 
Charleston  in  August,  1970.  Her  hus- 
band, Doug,  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Director  of  Neuropath- 
ology at  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

There  are  many  more  of  you  we 
would  like  to  hear  from.  If  you  ever 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Sweet 
Briar,  do  stop  at  Alumnae  House  to 
see  our  scrapbook  and  to  read  about 
many  of  our  classmates.  You'll  see  a 
lovely  picture  of  Susan  Willoughby 
Applegate  Ansell,  who  couldn't  be  at 
reunion.  She  had  to  work  with  the 
Brownies  in  the  Memorial  Day  Parade! 


Alumnae  Achievement 

To  help  us  keep  up-to-date  on  your  advanced  degrees, 
please  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  it  to 
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You  all  must  read  her  letter! 

I  would  like  to  put  in  an  unsolicited 
plug  for  the  Sweet  Briar  bulbs.  The 
ones  I  planted  last  fall  are  now  coming 
up,  and  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  I  cannot  wait 
to  order  more  bulbs  for  planting  this 
fall.  The  cause  is  excellent  and  your 
own  rewards  will  be  most  gratifying. 

1965 

Secretary 

Dryden  Childs  Everett  (Mrs.  Morris, 
Jr.),  2222  Delamere  Dr.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106 

Fund  Agent 

Laura    Haskell    Phinizy    (Mrs.    Stewart, 

III),   756   Tripps   Court,   Augusta,   Ga. 

30904 

Births 

Elizabeth   Egan   Everett   to   Morrie   and 

Dryden  Childs  Everett,  Jan.  27,   1972 

Felix    Pelzer   to    Felix    and    Cozy    Cole 

Pelzer,  Nov.  2,   1972 

Josh  Dresden  to  Jacob  and  Pat  Markle 

Dresden,    Oct.    10,    1971 

Stephen     Hart     Luther    to     Steve     and 

Libba  Hanger  Luther,  Jan.   6,   1972 

Ashley    Mighell   Foster   to   George    and 

Alice  Mighell  Foster,   Dec.   26,    1971 

Trawick  Hamilton  Stubbs,  III,  to  Buzzy 

and  Jane  Moore  Stubbs,  Nov.  13,  1971 

Catherine    Bell    McDaniel    to    William 

and   Nancy   Moss   McDaniel,   Nov.    15, 

1971 

Lindsay     Smith     to     Zack     and     Emily 

Pleasants  Smith,  Oct.  6,   1971 

Robert    Graham    Cooley    to    Ken    and 

Foy  Roberson  Cooley,  April  1,  1972 

Ben   D.    Cabell,   V,   to   Ben   and   Janet 

West  Cabell,  Oct.  27,  1971 

Scribbie  Scribner  Euston  wrote  last 
fall  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  that  she  was 
"taking  her  expensive  education  out  in 
the  yard  to  rake  leaves."  Being  Class 
Secretary  brings  to  my  mailbox  a  dif- 
ferent use  for  our  education  with  every 
note  from  a  classmate  .  .  .  my  own 
gives  me  something  to  think  about 
while  changing  diapers,  and  here  are 
other  ideas,  following  apologies  to 
Scribbie!  Her  last  letter  reported  that 
Betty  Boswell  Athey  and  husband  had 
moved  to  Topeka,  where  she  works  at 
the  Kansas  Neurological  Institute  as  a 
child  psychologist,  and  he  is  associated 
with  the  Menninger  Clinic. 

Relative  newcomers  to  the  Golden 
West  are  Jane  Merkel  Borden,  husband 
Lew,  and  their  two  sons,  Mercer,  3, 
and  Arroll,  18  mos.  After  five  years 
of  apartment-living  in  New  York  City 
they  moved  to  2830  E.  Seventh  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo.  They're  very  happy  there, 
enjoying  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing 
(even  Mercer!).  Lew  left  the  brokerage 
world  for  the  commercial  loan  dept. 
of  Van  Schaack,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  firm, 
and  Janie  has  had  time  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  Children's  Theater  production. 

A  photo-card  from  Chris  Kilcullen 
Thurlow  sounded  so  happy.  She  and 
Steve  and  daughter  Katie  also  joined 
the  exodus  from  New  York.  A  year  ago 
they  drove  to  San  Francisco,  where  Steve 
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is  in  charge  of  all  institutional  sales 
for  his  brokerage  firm,  Kidder,  Pea- 
body.  On  weekends  they  take  in  camp- 
ing, skiing,  football  games.  Chris  is 
busy  painting  and  working  toward  her 
accreditation  in  Interior  Design  and 
Decorating. 

Our  classmates  move  and  travel  a 
great  deal.  Mibs  Sebring  Raney  and 
family  are  in  Durham,  N.  C,  after 
three  years  with  the  Army  in  Germany. 
Her  husband  is  in  pediatric  hematology 
at  Duke.  Alice  Mighell  Foster  writes 
that  although  she  and  George  are  still 
in  Winston-Salem,  Libba  Hanger  Luther 
and  Steve  have  moved  to  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  March.  At  that  time 
Libba  and  Steve  had  an  18-month  old 
daughter  and  a  two-month  old  son. 
Alice  herself  is  coping  with  two  Christ- 
mas babies,  a  son  born  Dec.  28,  1968; 
a  daughter  born  Dec.  26,  1971. 

An  enthusiastic  participant  in  last 
year's  Sweet  Briar  tour  to  Europe  was 
Betsy  Knode  Campbell.  She  and  Bob 
expected  to  move  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
in  June  when  he  finished  at  Fort  Rucker 
and  "began  practicing  radiology  in  the 
real  world." 

Still  in  Europe  is  Alison  Flynn  Ring- 
dal,  who  wrote  a  nice  Christmas  note 
wishing  all  65-ers  a  "God  Jul  og  Godt 
Nyttar"  from  Oslo.  After  she  received 
her  Master's  in  librarianship  from 
Emory  Univ.  in  1969  she  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  con- 
tinued training  at  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  There  she  participated  in 
a  MEDLARS  course  (biomedical  docu- 
mentation), and  upon  its  completion 
returned  to  Emory  to  work  in  the 
medical  library.  She  had  met  her  hus- 
band-to-be, Frode  Ringdal,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  were  married  on  July 
25,  1970,  moving  then  to  Norway.  "For 
a  sunworshiper  it  is  a  drastic  change." 
During  her  training  in  Washington  she 
was  able  to  find  a  job  at  the  State 
Hospital  in  Oslo  in  the  medical  library; 
she  is  "very  glad  all  the  doctors  speak 
English!"  After  hours,  she  works  at 
mastery  of  the  Norwegian  language 
and   cross-country   skiing. 

Betsy  Benoit  Goldstein  wrote  from 
Texas  following  a  move  from  Toronto 
that  she  and  Myron  and  daughter  Me- 
linda  were  on  their  way  to  Australia. 
Her  husband  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  Univ.  Toronto  last  fall  and  was 
employed  by  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  in 
Houston  until  this  spring.  Their  so- 
journ in  Sydney  is  expected  to  last 
four  years.  Myron  will  be  in  charge  of 
geophysical  exploration  for  minerals  in 
that  area.  Betsy's  activities  are  chasing 
Melinda  and  until  their  move,  working 
in    her   cooperative    nursery    school. 

Natalie  Lemmon  Parker  has  been 
a  resident  of  Germantown,  Tenn.,  for 
over  a  year.  She  and  her  family  left 
the  house  they  built  ("the  fabled 
albatross  around  my  neck")  and  Joe's 
teaching  in  Charlotte  for  the  business 
world   of   Memphis."  Joe   works   at   the 


home  office  of  Holiday  Inns  as  a 
financial  analyst  in  the  Inn  Operations 
Division,  putting  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training  to  use.  Natalie  and  Joe 
are  co-sponsors  of  their  church's  junior- 
high  evening  fellowship  group.  His 
hobbies  include  woodworking  and  stained 
glass;  Natalie  enjoys  sewing,  weaving 
and  keeping  up  with  Karen,  5,  and 
Josh,   2. 

Wiggie  McGregor  Leon  wins  the 
prize  for  traveling.  She  and  Bill  got 
to  Mt.  Tremblant  last  Thanksgiving 
for  skiing;  then  after  Christmas,  a  post- 
card arrived  from  Baalbeck!  She  was 
on  another  buying  trip  for  Lord  and 
Taylor — this  time  through  Istanbul, 
Beirut,  Damascas,  Teheran,  Bankok, 
Hong  Kong,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and 
Honolulu.  Wiggie  says  that  she  and 
Sallie  Mullins  are  on  the  NY  Junior 
League's  "Library  by  Mail  Committee," 
sending  books  to  invalids  and  shut-ins 
who  can't  get  to  a  library. 

Another  New  Yorker,  Allie  Harrison 
Schmitt,  wrote  that  her  husband  Al  is 
now  with  Eastman,  Dillon  (invest- 
ments). From  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Foy 
Roberson  Cooley  took  time  out  from 
pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in  psychol- 
ogy to  have  a  son,  Graham,  "a  la 
natural  childbirth."  From  up  there  in 
the  Northeast,  Sonja  Bowell  Baum 
writes  that  she  was  married  to  Lieut. 
Christopher  C.  Baum  in  1970  and  is 
now  living  in  Kittery,  Me.  Her  husband 
is  stationed  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
shipyard. 

Janet  West  Cabell  writes  that  Ben 
is  now  with  the  Washington  firm  of 
Wilkes  and  Artis  and  is  "phenomenally 
happy,"  both  with  his  work  and  his 
new,  very  blonde  namesake,  Ben  V, 
also  known  as  "Quincy." 

A  very  busy  Virginian,  Mary  K.  Lee 
McDonald's  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  fills  your  days?"  was:  "An  active, 
curious  one-year  old  son,  a  husband  with 
an  active  law  practice  (he  will  also  be 
the  Attorney  for  the  Courts  and  Justice 
Committee  of  the  State  Legislature  this 
fall),  a  new  Cal-20  sailboat,  millions 
of  volunteer  hours  at  the  Valentine 
Museum  Junior  Center  (we  had  a 
'Haunted  House'  at  Halloween  which 
took  lots  of  work,  but  was  fun  and 
very  profitable  if  anyone  needs  a  good 
project)." 

Hariotte  Dodson  McDannald  is  also 
in  Virginia,  "in  a  sure-enough  log  cabin 
in  the  mountains."  Her  husband  Skip 
is  joining  the  Jefferson  Surgical  Clinic 
in  Roanoke  to  do  general  and  vascular 
surgery.  "The  end  of  residency  is  in 
sight!" 

Moving  farther  South  we  find  a 
very  happy  Jane  Moore  Stubbs  and 
Buzzy  announcing  their  new  addition, 
Tray.  "Little  Alice  Stubbs  adores  her 
baby  brother."  They  have  property  on 
which  they  hope  to  begin  building  this 
year.  In  South  Carolina,  the  Felix 
Pelzers  are  also  rejoicing  over  their 
new  son.  Cozy  (Cole)  has  asked  Trudy 


Dowd  Hatch  and  her  husband  Ed  to 
be  little  Felix's  godparents.  Sarah  Porter 
Arbuckle  visited  Carol  and  her  husband 
last  Oct.,  bringing  the  news  from  Char- 
lotte and  "some  hot  tips  on  the  stock 
market." 

Another  man  happy  with  his  work 
is  Jean  Flanagan  Batson's  husband  Neal: 
he  has  been  made  a  partner  in  his 
law  firm  in  Atlanta.  Hayes,  18  mos. 
or  more  by  now  is  keeping  Mama  Jean 
hopping.  Bunny  Sutton  is  hopping  too 
— but  through  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Republican 
Floor  Leader,  Frank  Hatch.  "It's  a  gem 
of  a  political  job,  just  what  I  wanted; 
lots  of  campaign  work  in  an  effort  to 
get  more  Republicans  in  the  House, 
plus  some  legislative  work,  researching 
bills,  etc.  I'm  hoping  to  attend  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  this  sum- 
mer." Bunny  went  to  Stowe,  Vt.,  a 
year  ago,  intending  to  stay  only  for  the 
winter,  working  in  a  ski  lodge  and  ski- 
ing every  day.  She  enjoyed  Stowe  so 
much  that  she  remained  there  through 
the  summer  and  fall,  working  at  the 
Trapp  Family  Lodge.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  Little,  Brown  to  produce  a 
catalog  for  the  College  Division,  and 
finally  took  time  off,  divided  between 
skiing  and  being  in  Bermuda. 

Morrie  and  I  enjoyed  our  trip  to 
warmer  climates  last  fall.  We  visited 
Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Palm 
Island,  Dominica,  and  Bequia,  finishing 
our  touring  with  a  work-rest  vacation 
at  our  vacation  home  in  Tortola,  B.V.I. 
Please  let  me  hear  news  of  you  and 
yours  for  our  next  Class  Notes.  ■ 
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By  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr. 


■  he  veritable  flood  of  studies,  reports,  comments,  and 
views  about  college  students  of  the  1960s,  much  of  it 
critical  and  much  of  it  sympathetic,  seems  to  have  abated 
somewhat  with  reference  to  their  successors  of  the  1970s. 
Still,  so  much  is  being  said  and  written  that  some 
framework  or  guideline  is  necessary.  Mine  was  suggested 
by  an  editorial  comment  that  appeared  last  spring  in  the 
Lynchburg  News.  The  column  consisted  of  a  strong 
criticism  of  Senator  John  McClellan  of  Arkansas, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
accusing  him  of  unwarranted  historical  revisionism  with 
regard  to  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh's  friendly  overtures  to  this 
country  after  World  War  II. 

The  paper's  contention  was  that  only  a  fool  or  a  knave 
would  attribute  a  friendly  motive  to  Ho.  As  a  footnote 
here,  let  me  say  that  the  point  of  beginning  is  so  important 
in  history.  If  one  starts  with  Roosevelt  and  his  decidedly 
negative  views  about  perpetuating  French  colonialism  in 
Indochina,  then  Ho's  hope  is  not  as  unrealistic  or  as 
incredible  as  the  News  intimated.  But — back  to  the  current 
war  in  Viet  Nam  and  historical  revisionism:  these  two 
factors  suggest  to  me  an  approach  to  understanding  the 
contemporary  college  students. 

First,  about  the  war  itself,  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
Viet  Nam  has  been  the  most  divisive  experience  this  nation 
has  long  suffered.  The  current  generation  of  students  has 
grown  up  almost  entirely  under  its  shadow,  a  shadow  that 
has  had  for  them  both  practical  and  ideological  overtones; 
practical  because  of  the  threat  of  the  draft;  ideological 
because  of  our  continuing  inability  to  resolve  the  war  by 
victory,  by  treaty,  by  stalemate  or  any  other  means,  while 
also  failing  to  cope  successfully  with  the  growing  domestic 
problems  of  our  cities:   persistent  poverty,  inadequate 


health  services,  crime,  unsatisfactory  welfare  programs, 
ineffective  schools.  This  gloomy  list  could  go  on  and  on. 
For  today's  students,  their  entire  life  experience  to  date  has 
been  set  against  these  conditions;  they  have  had  hanging 
over  their  heads  the  quick  and  the  slow,  namely  the  threat 
of  instant  nuclear  devastation  and  the  threat  of  pollution's 
decay  in  one  form  or  another.  To  them  these  problems  are 
very  real,  very  oppressive,  very  unrelenting.  They  lack  our 
awareness  of  better  days;  they  certainly  lack  the  instinctive 
belief  of  so  many  of  their  elders  that  if  society  is  not 
actually  getting  better,  at  least  it  will  survive;  it  will 
muddle  through. 

As  for  historical  revisionism,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
strange  phenomena  of  our  American  culture.  In  the  main, 
revisionism  has  concentrated  on  the  wars  in  our  history. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  can  become  critical  of 
ourselves  over  the  wars  we  won.  We  almost  inevitably  try 
to  find  fault  in  our  own  past  records  and  with  our  previous 
leadership.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  seem  strange  in  a 
case  of  a  nation  that  lost  a  war — think  of  Germany  after 
World  War  I  when  so  many  German  scholars  and  writers 
undertook  exhaustive  labors  to  prove  that  their  country  did 
not  cause  the  Great  War  and  that  therefore  the  war  guilt 
clause  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  gross 
injustice.  But  for  a  victorious  nation  to  insist  upon 
reexamining  and  reinterpreting  first  explanations  is  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  somewhere 
deep  within  the  character  of  the  American  people;  perhaps 
we  do  indeed  have  a  moral  repugnance  to  war  and  the 
death  and  destruction  it  brings.  Or  perhaps  we  have  always 
been  disillusioned  with  the  results  of  our  wars,  notwith- 
standing the  military  victory,  and  consequently  are  prone 
to  second-guessing  ourselves. 


In  any  event,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  we  have  in  one  way  or  another  applied 
this  process  to  all  of  our  military  encounters,  and  with 
growing  vigor  and  frequency,  to  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  the  interpretation 
of  our  involvement  in  the  first  World  War  has  shifted  from 
the  defense  of  our  neutral  rights  against  the  threat  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  to  the  ideological  purpose 
of  keeping  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  to  the  more 
primitive  objective  of  eliminating  Prussian  militarism,  and 
finally  to  the  economic  question  of  preserving  our 
economic  ties  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  our  own 
corporate  profits  at  home.  In  similar  fashion,  the  explana- 
tion of  World  War  II  has  moved  from  responding  to  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  Fascist  military  totalitarianism 
and  racial  brutality,  to  preserving  a  decaying  British 
empire  as  well  as  restoring  a  sagging  American  economy. 
One  important  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that  by  and 
large  most  such  revisionism  has  not  persisted  or  prevailed 
in  reversing  the  main  strands  of  historical  judgment. 

Post-World  War  II  revisionism  has  taken  on  a  new  and 
distinctive  flavor.  It  has  become  vocal  and  effective  even 
before  the  war  in  question  has  been  completed.  Protests 
from  both  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum,  as  well  as  an  inability  to  understand  or  to  accept 
America's  new  role  in  the  world,  caused  us  to  withdraw 
from  Korea;  the  same  factors,  plus  our  inability  to  achieve 
our  goals  within  limitations  we  set  upon  ourselves,  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  point  of  this  attempt  at  a  quick  review  of  one  type 
of  historical  revisionism  is  to  demonstrate  that  our  young 
people,    in  particular  our  college  students,   stand  well 
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within  standard  practice  when  they  accept,  espouse,  and 
indeed  generate  revisionist  theories  about  the  cause  of 
American  participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Even  more 
to  the  point,  however,  I  want  to  suggest  that  our  youths 
have  brought  and  are  continuing  to  bring  this  same 
revisionist  tendency  to  other  aspects  of  contemporary  life. 
Having  discovered  and  used  power,  political  power,  press 
power,  psychological  power — and,  yes,  physical 
power — and  having  caused  some  actual  policy  revisions, 
or  at  least  having  contributed  to  them,  some  of  the  young 
are  determined  to  revise  other  aspects  of  American  life. 

And  here  I  want  to  make  my  first  firm  observation 
about  today's  students.  They  are  no  more  monolithic  than 
they  have  ever  before  been,  nor  than  any  other  single  bloc 
has  been.  In  the  main,  I  speak  here  of  the  60%  or  so  who 
find  America  "repressive,"  according  to  a  recent  Harris 
Poll. 

As  a  preliminary,  however,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 
other  important  background  factors.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  where  we  now  stand  as  a  nation.  Kenneth  Boulding 
argues  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  era.  Our  200  years  of 
national  life  to  date  has  been  marked  by  various  forms  of 
expansionism.  Geographically  we  have  moved  across  a 
relatively  empty  continent  and  have  filled  it.  Simultane- 
ously our  population  has  grown  enormously;  our  indus- 
trialization has  transformed  our  economy  and  our  life- 
styles; our  economy  has  boomed,  and  internationally  we 
have  grown  from  a  struggling  group  of  loosely  related  port 
cities  to  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
always  simpler  and  easier  to  travel  hopefully  than  it  is  to 
arrive.  We  have  arrived.  Of  necessity  we  now  enter  a  more 
stationary  period.  There  are  innumerable  benchmarks 
indicating  that  our  growth  curve  is  beginning  to  level  off. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  international  arena  where,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  we  assumed  responsbilities  long  before  we 
were  ready  for  them  or  truly  aware  of  them.  We  did 
become  the  policeman,  to  use  an  unpopular  phrase,  and 
there  was — there  had  to  be — a  substitute  for  military 
victory,  General  Mac  Arthur  notwithstanding,  if  we  were  to 
play  that  part.  But  this  truth  was  dimly  perceived  at  best. 
Meanwhile  here  at  home,  in  a  completely  different  way, 
we  found  that  we  have  more  and  more  leisure  time  as  a 
nation.  We  have  more  hours  to  fill  with  being  instead  of 
doing,  and  this  too  has  been  a  difficult  adjustment  for  us  to 
make.  Finally,  and  here  we  come  almost  directly  to  the 
young,  we  are  encountering  a  strange  new  social  problem, 
adolescent  obsolescence.   On  the  one  hand,  prolonged 


education  protracts  adolescence,  but  on  the  other  our 
economy  simply  no  longer  needs  the  steady  influx  of  youth 
that  it  once  did.  As  all  of  you  who  have  young  people  at 
home  know,  the  job  market  for  them  is  very  bad. 

Such  then  are  signs  of  the  change  on  America's  national 
picture,  change  from  the  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  its 
own  youth  and  adolescence  to  the  more  difficult  and 
slower  pace  of  mature  development.  I  do  not  mean  to 
despair  over  this;  I  would  argue  we  are  entering  a  new 
period  and  that  we  will  adjust — that  our  new  "knowledge 
economy"  can  and  will  absorb  our  energies  and  provide  us 
both  peace  and  plenty,  but  certainly  there  will  be  changes 
yet  to  come  in  work  styles,  life  styles,  and  above  all  —  the 
style  of  being  a  human  being. 

The  other  background  factor  is  even  more  universal, 
perhaps  vaguer  and  more  controversial,  but  in  final 
analysis  potentially  more  significant. 

I  believe  with  Kenneth  Keniston  that  much  that  goes  on 
today,  put  quite  plainly,  is  a  moral  revolution.  This  does 
not  mean,  as  some  Cassandras  would  have  us  believe,  that 
old  standards  and  codes  are  simply  being  cast  aside  with 
nihilism  or  amorality  as  the  only  objective.  Mankind  has, 
to  date,  gone  through  two  broad  sets  of  moral  codes,  each 
reflecting  the  economic  base  of  life  at  that  time:  the 
hunting  period  and  the  agricultural  period.  The  former  was 
characterized  by  pugnacity,  brutality,  greed,  an  equal 
readiness  to  kill  or  to  procreate.  And  these  characteristics 
were  not  vices;  they  were  virtues  in  a  time  when  insecurity 
was  paramount.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  second  phase, 
agriculture,  brought  a  new  set  of  values;  the  strong  family 
unit  headed  by  an  autocratic  father,  monogamy,  thrift, 
labor,  the  "simple  life." 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  moved  more  rapidly  into  the 
age  of  industrialization  and  urbanization.  Individualism, 
mobility,  freedom,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
anonymity  of  city  life,  the  decline  in  the  Puritan  concept  of 
work,  all  these  are  accouterments  of  this  age,  which  has 
yet  to  forge  its  own  social  order  and  standards  of 
normality;  it  still  functions  under  many  of  the  shibboleths 
and  varieties  of  an  earlier  time.  The  manifestations  of 
change,  however,  are  quite  apparent;  they  involve  the 
minds  and  hearts — to  say  nothing  of  the  bodies — of  many 
of  the  youth  of  today.  Their  actions,  their  thoughts  do  not 
necessarily  herald  a  moral  decay  but  rather  reflect  a 
somewhat  painful  transition  between  two  codes. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  student  today.  He  is,  of  course, 
the  direct  spiritual  descendent  of  his  stormy  predecessor  of 


"Having  discovered  and  used  power,  political 

power,  press  power,  psychological 

power — and,  yes,  physical  power — and  having 

caused  some  actual  policy 

revision,  or  at  least  having  contributed  to  them, 

some  of  the  young  are  determined  to  revise 

other  aspects  of  American  life. " 


the  '60s,  all  of  whose  goals  were  not  achieved.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  '60s  was  that  the  student 
movement  degenerated  in  many  ways  into  self-destructive 
nihilism,  dogmatism,  factionalism,  and — at  the  end — some 
terrorism.  Even  so,  the  student  movement  unlike  its 
rightwing,  ultranationalist,  European  counterpart  remained 
essentially  left-wing  and  its  members  learned  from  experi- 
ence and  from  thought.  It  is  not  without  cause  and  effect 
that  today  more  and  more  of  our  most  able  young  people 
are  in  college  and  further,  that  they  are  individually  more 
intellectually  capable  than  their  predecessors  of  25  and  50 
years  ago.  And  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  discontent:  the 
most  able,  not  the  least. 

As  I  have  already  said,  they  learned  that  their  age  group 
is  no  more  monolithic  than  any  other  age  group.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  read  last  April  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  by  Joyce  Maynard,  the  impish-looking, 
bemused  Yale  freshman.  In  it  she  says  that  the  current 
college  group  is  united  only  in  its  fragmentation — but  I 
believe  even  that  is  overstated.  "Fragmentation"  implies 
that  once  there  was  solidity,  and  in  this  particular  case 
there  never  was  any.  Take  any  student  body  and  my  guess 
is  that  a  wide  range,  the  total  range,  of  opinions  and 
attitudes  will  be  found.  To  be  parochial,  at  Sweet  Briar  we 
range  from  indignant  women's  lib  to  relaxed,  traditional 
Southern  Belle,  from  career-minded  realist  to  not-so- 
relaxed  husband-hunter.  But  one  interesting  common  fact 
is  emerging  today.  Many  more  of  these  students  than  we 
would  suppose  actually  share  the  view  of  their  parents, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  many  parents  feel  nearer  to 
their  children  than  they  did,  in  turn,  to  their  own  parents. 

The  next  important  thing  that  our  students  learned 
relates  even  more  directly  to  the  campus.  After  Cambodia 
there  were  disturbances  or  demonstrations  at  some  16%  of 
the  nation's  campuses,  many  of  them  violent;  after 
escalation  in  early  1972  of  the  naval  and  air  war, 
demonstrations  occurred  on  27%  of  our  campuses,  only  a 
few  marked  by  violence.  When  violence  has  taken  place 
last  spring,  as  at  Columbia  and  Cornell,  there  has  been  a 
decidedly  negative  general  reaction.  And  so  it  would  seem 
that  the  lesson  has  been  learned  that  the  university  can 
indeed  be  a  better  base  for  idealism,  if  used  rather  than 
abused.  Some  use  is  inevitable  since  so  many  more  young 
people  are  in  our  colleges  and  universities  than  a  decade  or 
two  ago.  It  is  thus  only  natural  that  this  arena  should 
become  the  focus  of  student  activism.  Moreover,  there 
was — at  least  during  the  '60s — no  other  institutional  outlet 


for  idealism  in  the  country;  the  church  had,  alas,  lost  much 
of  its  strength  and  position  in  society;  the  labor  unions 
were  too  reactionary  and  closed;  the  political  arena  offered 
some  opportunities,  witness  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  McCarthy  campaign,  but  also  some  dreadful  conclu- 
sions, such  as  the  collapse  of  that  campaign,  such  as 
Bobby  Kennedy's  death,  such  as  the  Chicago  convention. 

In  retrospect,  then,  the  1960's  opened  new  and  vast 
possibilities  for  American  college  students  and  changed 
American  higher  education  and,  indeed,  higher  education 
throughout  the  western  world.  Student  activism,  which 
began  with  demonstrations  and  protests,  ripened  into 
changes  in  the  authority  structures  of  universities. 

And,  whether  by  direct  participation  or  indirect  influ- 
ence, student  points-of-view  of  the  '60s  are  coming  ijito 
more  and  more  effective  realization  today  and  now  face 
the  acid  test  of  viability  and  of  continued  broad-based 
popular  support.  Witness,  if  you  will,  the  recent  actions  by 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Wesley  an  in  modifying  their 
investment  policies  so  as  to  influence  managements  and 
corporations  toward  "socially  desirable"  objectives. 

The  ramifications  of  this  recent  change  will  be  indeed 
interesting.  Two  immediate  questions  arise:  Who  deter- 
mines this  "social  desirability?"  The  obvious  answer  is, 
"the  trustees" — but  future  disagreements  on  this  point 
between  faculty,  students,  and  trustees  seem  inevitable. 
And,  next,  to  what  extent  is  priority  placed  on  social 
desirability?  To  the  extent  of  financial  hazard?  Does  the 
social  end  justify  a  risky  investment?  To  be  sure,  both 
questions  can  be  resolved  rationally  and  wisely,  but  the 
new  departure  promises  long-range  and  critical  conse- 
quence, such  as  a  substantial  change  in  the  pattern  of 
financing  education. 

But  I  wander,  I  fear,  from  our  student.  Think,  next  if 
you  will,  the  policy  of  open  admissions.  Think  of  the  shift 
in  college  enrollment  from  a  basis  of  privilege  to  one  of 
right.  These  things  lead  one  to  the  almost  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  student  of  the  '70s,  learning  from  both 
the  mistakes  and  the  attainments  of  his  elders  by  one 
generation,  is  even  more  politicized  than  ever.  Final  proof 
may  come  in  his  use  of  the  vote,  if  indeed  he  uses  it,  but 
meanwhile  he  is  demanding  to  be  paid  — at  some 
institutions — for  serving  on  college  committees,  and  that 
represents  a  high  degree  of  political,  and  economic, 
sophistication. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  "new  student"  are,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  comparable  to  what  we  might  have  said — or 


did  say — two,  five,  even  eight  years  ago.  Just  over  a  year 
ago  the  Harris  poll,  I  mentioned,  which  covered  50 
diversified  colleges  and  universities,  revealed  that  over 
half  of  the  interviewed  students  indicated  a  belief  that  ours 
was  a  repressive  society.  I  am  sure  this  feeling  would 
remain  the  same,  or  even  be  intensified  today,  especially 
after  the  acceleration  of  the  war.  Witness  even  before  that 
the  growing  pressure  to  pardon  draft  deserters.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  majority  opinion  is 
concentrated  in  the  east  and  far  west  and  also  represents 
the  views  of  the  more  capable  students  at  our  more 
selective  and  prestigious  colleges.  However,  these  are  the 
composite  views  of  those  under  25,  who  still  comprise 
over  half  of  the  American  population,  which  is  not  a  new 
truth  but  an  old  one  that  may  change  with  increasing 
longevity.  This  age  group  then,  in  a  strict  democratic 
sense,  is  more  representative  Of  America  than  those  over 
30. 

These  students  are  older  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  if 
not  chronologically  so,  then  certainly  so  in  physiological, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  maturity.  Professor  Huston 
Smith  of  MIT  stressed  this  not  long  ago  when  he  said,  "If 
today's  students  seem  more  bright,  bearded,  and  bosomy, 
it  is  because  they  are  more  bright,  bearded,  and  bosomy." 
Today's  students  are  also  more  experienced  than  those  of  a 
few  years  back;  in  terms  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard 
through  the  expanded  communications  media,  and  in  terms 
of  what  they  have  already  done  in  their  own  time — travel, 
employment,  experimentation  with  many  facets  of  life.  All 
of  this  is  not  necessarily  a  positive  gain,  however,  for 
these  very  factors  have,  in  many  cases,  created  an  illusion 
of  even  greater  maturity  than  exists,  as  well  as  those  sure 
signs  of  immaturity:  intolerance,  the  assumption  of 
complete  rectitude,  an  absence  of  a  redeeming  sense  of 
humor. 

Another  sign  of  immaturity  is  their  self-centeredness  and 
self-pity.  Turning  one's  back  on  the  problems  of  the 
world — copping  out — going  presumably  back  to  nature 
and  to  the  simple  life.  These  are  discouraging  signs,  as  is 
even  Miss  Maynard's  conclusion:  "Now  my  goal  is 
simpler.  I  want  to  be  happy.  And  I  want  comfort...  as 
some  people  prepare  for  old  age,  so  I  prepare  for  my  20's. 
A  little  house,  a  comfortable  chair,  peace  and 
quiet — retirement  sounds  tempting."  A  put-on?? 
Perhaps — but  it  also  sounds  consistent  with  one  who  says 
"my  generation  is  special  because  of  what  we  missed 
rather  than  what  we  got..." 


"Today's  students  are  also  more  experienced 
than  those  of  a  few  years  back,  in  terms  of  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard  through  the  expanded 
communications  media,  and  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  already  done  in  their  own  time — travel, 
employment,  experimentation  with 
many  facets  of  life." 


Though  these  students  are  depressed  and  frightened 
because  they  feel  they  live  in  a  repressive  society,  listen  to 
some  other  perhaps  more  startling  views:  76%  disapproved 
the  direction  in  which  they  perceived  their  country  to  be 
moving:  76%  deplored  the  quality  of  life:  yet  70% 
approved  use  of  police  to  keep  open  their  colleges;  and 
67%  approved  of  the  ROTC  programs. 

How  to  explain  these  apparant  paradoxes?  I  am  not  sure 
I,  or  anyone,  can  explain — but  let  me  make  some 
suggestions  that  probably  place  me  somewhere  between 
the  so-called  structural  theorists  and  the  cultural  theorists. 
In  other  words,  I  see  students  as  no  greater  rebels,  futile 
and  romantic,  fighting  against  the  post-industrial  society, 
than  students,  in  general,  have  always  been;  nor  do  I  wish 
to  impute  to  them  a  new,  previously  unknown,  unshared 
consciousness,  a  will  to  change  and  to  free  themselves 
from  the  compulsion  of  social  structures.  Rather  all  of 
society  is  becoming  more  perceptive  and  as  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  society's  improvements  as  well  as  its  ills, 
students  often  seem  to  lead  the  way. 

They  have  lived  all  of  their  lives  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century,  the  Golden  Age  of  Science,  the  Dark  Age  of  Cold 
War.  On  the  one  hand  they  believe  in  man's  capacity  to 
solve  any  problem,  if  he  wants  to.  They  scorn  their 
predecessors  who  had  a  standard,  ultimate  answer:  "Well, 
you  can't  change  human  nature,"  and  who  prayed  for 
strength  to  endure,  rather  than  courage  and  daring  to 
correct.  They  combine  the  traditional  generosity  and 
idealism  of  youth  with  an  awareness  that  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  it  is  now  possible  to  provide  high 
standards  of  living  for  everyone  in  this  country,  and  soon, 
if  population  growth  can  be  contained,  for  everyone  in  the 
world.  And  on  the  other  hand  they  see  throughout  the 
world  the  chronic  disorder  and  dilemma  of  a  period  of  "no 
war — no  peace"  and  amidst  the  plenty  at  home,  poverty  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  still  exist. 

This  contrast  between  idealism  and  actuality  has  always 
been  large,  but  today — because  of  scientific 
potentiality — it  is  larger  than  ever  and  produces  many 
inevitable  consequences.  Among  them  is  this  desired 
change  in  the  quality  of  life,  in  our  values,  away  from 
material  wealth  toward  fulfillment  of  social  needs. 

I  admit  to  my  own  criticism,  just  revealed,  of  our 
students  in  certain  areas  of  their  self-pity,  but  in  other 
areas  I  am  most  sympathetic.  They  have  competed  and 
have  been  tested,  rated,  and  ranked  as  long  as  they  can 
remember.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  the  report  of  a  youngster 


who  was  tested  for  kindergarten  and  found  somewhat 
deficient.  Admission  was  granted,  but  made  contingent 
upon  a  remedial  summer  session!  What  all  of  this  means  to 
the  students,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  is  that  rarely  if 
ever  have  they  received  unconditional  acceptance  during 
the  course  of  growing  up.  Constantly  there  is  a  pressure, 
internal  or  external,  to  do  better,  to  rank  higher.  As  a 
consequence,  out  of  hate  and  fear,  self-doubt,  self- 
rejection,  self -hatred,  and  self -punishment  frequently  be- 
come endemic  to  college  culture  where  testing  and  ranking 
become  graver  matters  than  ever,  especially  when  many  of 
the  supports  of  younger  years  are  pulled  away.  Hence  the 
steadily  increasing  pressure  to  abandon  grades,  turn  to 
non-competitive  independent  studies. 

And  there  are  still  other  reasons  for  the  combined  sense 
of  impatience  and  frustration  so  many  college  students 
feel.  Much  of  their  training  is  critical,  rather  than  creative. 
Many  of  their  courses  deal  with  abstractions  or  theories  or 
anachronisms,  rather  than  realities.  With  our  so-called 
"knowledge  explosion"  the  sheer  magnitude  of  informa- 
tion showered  upon  them  is  staggering,  often  unmanage- 
able, thus  preventing  growth  and  leading  to  their  own 
simplistic  solutions.  Finally,  in  a  very  straightforward 
way  they  do  and  will  have  to  make  increasingly  complex 
and  difficult,  day-by-day  decisions  from  which  we,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  have  been  spared:  the  pill  and  sex, 
drugs,  postponement  of  death,  artificial  life,  organ  sub- 
stitution, thought  control,  privacy  and  many  others. 

To  sum  up,  these  young  people  have  had  many  new 
obligations  and  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them — some  of 
their  own  making  and  some  not.  Caught  up  in  a  crisis  of 
values,  they  seek  change  and  revision  of  life;  they  ask  the 
nation,  time  and  again,  to  act  in  full  accordance  with 
ideals  on  which  it  was  founded:  but  too  often,  in  despair, 
they  do  turn  to  old  answers  such  as  socialism,  or  to 
simplistic  solutions.  They  seek  enduring  commitments, 
they  reach  for  a  new  vision  of  ultimate  meaning,  but  are 
skeptical  about  ideologies,  orthodoxies,  or  absolutes  and 
so  turn  more  and  more  to  human  relationships — often  to 
the  tribal  or  agape  variety —  but  even  there  they  lack 
self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice  so  often  needed  to  pre- 
serve these  relationships. 

Such  are  my  thoughts  about  the  student  today.  I  cannot 
prove  these  things,  but  like  St.  Paul,  I  sense  we  go 
forward,  "ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Perhaps  the  poet  can  best  sum  up  my  thoughts  at  this 
point  and  deserves  the  last  word.  As  you  know,  Kahlil 


Gibran,  the  romantic  mystic  of  the  1920's,  has  recently 
come  back  to  the  forefront  of  student  popularity.  Some  50 
years  ago  he  addressed  parents  in  these  words: 

Your  children  are  not  your  children. 

They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Life's  longing  for 

itself. 

They  come  through  you  but  not  from  you, 

And  though  they  are  with  you  yet  they  belong  not  to  you. 

You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your  thoughts, 

For  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 

You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their  souls, 

For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which 

you  cannot  visit,  not  even  in  your  dream. 

You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not  to  make 

them  like  you. 

For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  with  yesterday. 

You  are  the  bows  from  which  your  children  as  living 

arrows  are  sent  forth.  ■ 


every 
alumnae 
should 
have  one 

By  Catherine  Fitzgerald  Booker  '47 


lake  it  from  Elizabeth  Wood,  who  said  it,  and  take  it 
from  me,  who  agrees  with  her — "Every  Sweet  Briar 
alumna  should  have  one."  We're  talking  about  SWEET 
BRIAR  COLLEGE,  SEVEN  DECADES,written  by 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31  and  Dorothy  S.  Vickery,  and 
published  by  Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Richmond. 

SEVEN  DECADES:  1901-1971  is  handsome  in 
design.  The  cover  is  green,  and  it  holds  a  color  photograph 
of  Sweet  Briar  House,  the  place  where  Sweet  Briar  history 
began,  the  plantation  home  purchased  in  1830  by  Elijah 
Fletcher,  the  man  from  Vermont  who  believed  in 
education  for  women  and  whose  home  became  the  home 
for  all  the  Presidents  of  the  College. 

SEVEN  DECADES  is  essentially  a  portrait  of  each  of 
Sweet  Briar's  first  five  Presidents.  Each  of  these 
Presidents,  it  struck  me  as  I  read  the  book,  each  of  these 
remarkable  women  was  the  right  person  for  Sweet  Briar  at 
the  right  time;  each  of  them  met  a  particular  challenge  and 
met  it  successfully.  For  the  first  President,  Miss  Benedict, 
the  challenge  was  to  find  and  hold  excellent  teachers  and 
students.  For  Miss  McVea,  it  was  to  increase  enrollment 
and  to  revise  the  curriculum,  which  "served  as  a  basis  for 
future  curriculum  developments."  For  Miss  Glass,  it  was 
greatly  to  increase  endowment  funds.  For  Miss  Lucas,  it 
was  to  look  beyond  the  horizons  of  the  campus  and  make 
the  college  community  aware  of  the  world  around  it,  to 
take  the  word  "isolation"  from  the  thinking  of  students 
and  faculty.  For  Mrs.  Pannell-Taylor,  the  challenge  was  to 
increase  endowment,  raise  substantial  funds  for  capital 


improvements  and  to  keep  the  College  operating  in  the 
black. 

Each  of  our  Presidents,  building  on  the  achievements  of 
her  predecessors,  added  her  own  accomplishments  which 
all  together  have  made  Sweet  Briar  what  it  is  today:  "a 
college  of  the  first  rank."  That  phrase  comes  from  the  first 
Sweet  Briar  catalog,  a  phrase  that  is  now  Truth,  because  of 
the  work  and  dreams  of  our  Sweet  Briar  Presidents. 

In  only  64  pages,  Miss  Von  Briesen  and  Miss  Vickery 
have  given  us  a  concise  history  of  the  College.  They  have 
written  the  book  with  clarity,  brevity,  understatement, 
simplicity,  accuracy.  The  authors  wrote  with  special  care 
for  detail,  with  special  care  for  just  the  right  word;  and 
they  selected  the  nearly  80  photographs  with  the  same  very 
special  care  they  gave  to  their  writing.  Read  the  book;  you 
will  read  it  straight  through.  ■ 


^junny  skies  over  blue  mountains.  Hot  haze  hanging 
about  the  boxwood  gardens.  Summer  silence  broken  by 
cicadas'  rising  cries  and  shouts  of  faculty  children  playing 
by  the  lake.  An  academic  community  on  holiday. 

If  this  is  your  idea  of  what  goes  on  at  Sweet  Briar 
during  the  long  vacation,  you  must  revamp  your  ideas. 
Better,  you  should  let  your  thoughts  go  on  from  there.  For 
summer  is,  at  Sweet  Briar  as  everywhere,  sunshine  and 
long  days.  At  Sweet  Briar  it  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
significant  scholarship.  This  past  summer,  during 
seasonable  heat  and  this  particular  season's  torrential  rains, 
unusually  interesting  projects  were  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  Science  Improvement  Program 
(COSIP). 

By  permission  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
funds  accrued  from  the  COSIP  Grant  of  1970,  due  to 
over-budgeting,  were  to  be  used  to  start  a  project  involving 
both  faculty  and  students.  The  project  was  to  be 
interdisciplinary,  and  of  such  nature  that  it  combined 
theoretical  or  academic  interest  for  the  faculty  while 
having  some  practical  significance  for  the  community. 

"We  looked  for  a  project  that  would  provide  a  single 
focus  with  a  number  of  viewpoints,  to  test  the  educational 
theory  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts," 
explained  Jane  C.  Belcher.  Dorys  McConnell  Duberg 
Professor  of  Ecology  and  COSIP  Project  Director.  "We 
thought  such  a  project  might  show  that  the  way  to 
encourage  interdisciplinary  activity  is  to  focus  on  one 
study  that  has  a  variety  of  angles." 

All  this  sounds  vague,  and  perhaps  a  little  highflown. 
The  application  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  money  available, 
has  been  anything  but  vague,  involving  surveys  within 
Amherst  county  and  cooperation  between  the  departments 
of  government,  psychology,  sociology  and  chemistry.  The 
subject:  practical  politics.  The  study:  Lynchburg's 
annexation  proceedings  against  a  portion  of  Amherst 
County. 


In  addition  to  this  interdisciplinary  project,  Catherine 
H.  C.  Seaman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  directed  a  continuation  of  demographic 
studies  in  Amherst  County,  with  Bertha  Pfister  Wailes, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus,  two  rising 
seniors,  and  a  student  assistant  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  And  Miriam  F.  Bennett.  Professor  of  Biology, 
directed  studies  in  biological  rhythms  with  two  rising 
seniors  participating. 

Of  these  projects,  the  Annexation  Project  seemed  the 
most  complicated,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  subject 
to  be  covered  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  administration.  In 
retrospect,  the  project  progressed  so  smoothly  that  it  seems 
now  simplicity — a  feather  in  the  caps  of  Miss  Belcher,  of 
Langley  Wood,  Coordinator  of  the  Environmental  Studies 
Program,  of  Milan  Hapala,  Carter  Glass  Professor  of 
Government,  of  Thomas  Gilpatrick,  Professor  of 
Government,  of  David  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  and  of  Susan  Piepho,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
and  consultant  to  the  Project.  The  computer  expertise  of 
Mary  Ann  Lee,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  was 
indispensible,  as  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ethel  DeVol, 
secretary  for  the  Project. 

Mr.  Wood,  whose  salary  for  the  first  year  at  Sweet 
Briar  will  be  paid  by  funds  from  the  COSIP  Grant,  arrived 
two  weeks  early  last  summer  to  help  organize  the 
Annexation  Project.  The  three  faculty  members,  with  Miss 
Belcher,  had  already  done  the  conceptual  spadework. 
They'd  gotten  down  to  brass  tacks  to  some  extent,  too,  in 
drawing  up  a  list  of  questions  to  cover  in  asking  citizens 
their  opinion  on  annexation.  These  were  worked  into  an 
interview  schedule  under  Mr.  Wood's  direction.  "My  job 
was  to  coordinate  their  efforts,  so  that  all  would  be  ready 
when  the  Project  was  underway  by  June  5,"  said  Mr. 
Wood,  a  boyish,  outdoorsy  man  in  his  mid-forties,  who 
looks  as  if  he  is  at  home  on  tennis  courts  and  coaching 
soccer   games.    "With   my   first   two   degrees   in   social 
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For  the  study  of  local  annexation 

proceedings,  students  learned  the  portion  of  Amherst 

County  under  consideration  from  a  map  (lower 

right)  and  in  the  field  with  Thomas  Gilpatrick  (upper 

right  and  left).   They  collated  the 

questionnaire  when  it  was  ready  to  take  to 

the  community  (lower  left).  Mary  Ann  Lee  (mid-left) 

gave  invaluable  assistance  with  the  computer. 
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sciences,  I'd  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  survey 
research.  Therefore  I  trained  the  interviewers  and  helped 
polish  the  interview  schedule.  " 

The  interview  purpose  was  to  determine  County  citizen 
attitudes  and  opinions  in  the  annexation  suit.  It  began  by 
establishing  the  respondent's  length  of  residence  and  ended 
seven  pages  later  by  asking  point-blank,  "In  general,  how 
do  you  feel  about  this  area  being  annexed  by  the  City  of 
Lynchburg?"  The  interview  was  conducted  in  383 
households.  The  households,  called  the  interview  sample, 
were  selected  by  the  faculty  members.  They  defined  a 
household,  or  dwelling  unit,  as  a  group  of  people  eating 
and  sleeping  under  the  same  roof.  On  a  large  chart  of  the 
annexation  area,  furnished  by  the  County  Engineer  and 
checked  with  an  aerial  map  and  through  a  visual  count  by 
Mr.  Gilpatrick,  every  existing  dwelling  unit  was  placed 
and  numbered.  There  were  1551  of  them.  To  choose  the 
interview  sample,  the  group  consulted  the  computer  for  a 
series  of  random  numbers,  thus  eliminating  any  bias  in 
choice.  The  sample  was  26.3%  of  the  counted  households. 
Interviewers  chose  a  nearby  substitute  if  no  one  was  at 
home  on  the  second  try. 

"This  setting  up  of  the  job  was  the  most  time- 
consuming  part  of  the  research,"  reported  Mr.  Wood. 
"Actual  interviewing  took  eight  days.  An  average  day  was 
45  cases.  We  found  we  had  to  work  from  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
in  order  to  find  everyone  at  home. 

"The  project  turned  these  seven  shy  Sweet  Briar 
sophomores  into  hard-nosed  professional  interviewers. 
First  they  interviewed  each  other.  Then  they  interviewed 
around  the  campus,  returning  to  me  for  problem-solving. 
This  method  trained  the  interviewer  while  it  refined  the 
interview.  The  final  exam  was  to  interview  me. 

"For  each  student  I  played  a  different  role,  each  of 
them  cantankerous.  I  made  the  students  nervous  on 
purpose  to  see  how  they  could  perform  under  fire.  They 


passed  with  flying  colors — although  one  of  them  had 
difficulty  with  me  as  a  70-year-old  spinster  librarian, 
retired. 

"Our  final  phase  was  trying  out  in  the  field,"  Mr. 
Wood  went  on.  "We  went  to  Campbell  County  for  this, 
telling  those  interviewed  that  we  were  trying  out  the 
questionnaire.  They  were  most  cooperative.  After  that,  we 
were  ready  for  the  real  work." 

At  the  end  of  the  Project  on  July  28,  the  professors 
began  analyzing  the  results.  Such  analysis  turns  qualifying 
answers  into  quantities  that  may  be  computerized,  a 
process  not  expected  to  be  reported  until  the  late  fall.  But 
some  results,  no  doubt,  are  immediate,  for  an  important 
aspect  of  the  Project,  Mr.  Wood  pointed  out,  was  that  the 
questionnaire  educated  the  respondent.  Often  he  had  not 
considered  the  question  of  annexation  very  seriously.  By 
the  end  of  the  interview  he  often  had  an  opinion,  changing 
"I  don't  know  "  into  "This  is  what  I  think."  And 
sometimes  by  the  end  of  the  interview  the  respondent  had 
changed  his  mind. 

Why  the  necessity  for  considering  annexation?  In 
Virginia,  explained  Mr.  Hapala.  annexation  proceedings 
begin  when  a  city  passes  an  ordinance  which  forms  the 
basis  of  a  legal  suit  by  the  city  against  the  county  whose 
territory  it  wishes  to  annex.  No  referendum  or  popular  vote 
is  taken.  The  court  hears  both  parties  and  makes  a  decision 
in  favor  of  one  of  them.  The  county,  put  in  a  defensive 
position,  must  have  its  citizens  informed  about  what 
annexation  will  mean  to  them  and  the  county,  and  the 
county  leaders  must  be  informed  about  citizen  opinion  on 
annexation.  The  basic  problem  leading  to  annexation  is 
twofold: 

•  The  counties  claim  that  they  invest  tax  money  in  i 
schools  and  services,  and  the  cities  take  over  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

•  The  cities  argue  that  persons  in  the  area  it  wants  to 
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Working  in  the  Amherst  County  courthouse  on 

the  demographic  studies  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 

are  (left  to  right)  Nancy  Wilson  '75, 

Bertha  Pfister  Wailes  '17,  Cyndi  Hardy  '75,  Pat 

Parker  '75,  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Jr., 

and  Linda  Wheeler  '75.   These  Sweet  Briar 

students  worked  also  on  the  annexation  project. 


annex  get  their  means  of  livelihood  as  well  as  many 
services  from  the  city,  and  should  therefore  be  taxed  by 
the  city. 

To  both  sides  in  Lynchburg's  proceedings  to  annex  the 
Madison  Heights  area  of  Amherst  County,  data  and  reports 
from  this  summer's  study  will  be  available. 

Similar  studies  during  the  fall  term  are  expected  at  the 
other  Consortium  institutions,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  doing  Bedford  County,  and  Lynchburg  College, 
Campbell  County.  Such  studies  will  constitute  a  useful 
comparison  now  as  well  as  offering  data  for  later 
community  action.  WLVA-TV  is  saving  until  January, 
close  to  the  scheduled  late-winter  or  early-spring  court 
hearings,  a  special  program  filmed  at  Sweet  Briar  during 
the  summer  Project. 

In  his  present  position  Mr.  Wood  heads  a  program  he 
describes  as  "the  precursor  to  what  we  hope  will  become 
an  Environmental  Studies  Center,  to  be  operated  as  a 
Consortium  project.  I  am  responsible  primarily  to 
President  Whiteman,"  he  said,  "but  also  to  a  lesser  degree 
to  the  presidents  of  the  two  other  Consortium  institutions. 
The  Center  would  be  supported  by  grants,  by  contract 
research,  and  by  savings  from  inter-college  cooperation. 
We  see  such  a  Center  as  an  extension  and  enrichment  of 
the  educational  experience  for  undergraduates. 

"Secondarily,  it  would  benefit  the  Consortium  area, 
which  is  Virginia  Planning  District  11 — the  city  of 
Lynchburg,  and  the  counties  of  Appamattox,  Amherst, 
Campbell  and  Bedford.  To  this  we  add  a  part  of  Nelson 
County,  our  close  neighbor.  We  might  become  involved 
also  in  ecological  problems  of  fringe  counties.  Like  this 
summer's  Annexation  Project,  both  the  Center  and  the 
present  Environmental  Studies  Program  emphasize  a 
multi-disciplinary  approach. 

"The  Annexation  Project,  in  fact,  is  the  first  piece  of 
work  the  proposed  Environmental  Studies  Center  will  have 


accomplished,  if  all  goes  as  we  hope,"  Mr.  Wood  said. 
"Important  aspects  of  the  study  are  its  impartiality  in 
taking  academic  information  and  making  it  available  for 
community  use,  and  its  inter-disciplinary  method.  Too 
often  we  think  of  environmental  studies  as  those  that  deal 
with  pollution.  In  reality,  studies  such  as  this  research 
project  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  human  environment." 

That  a  marine  biologist  comes  to  Sweet  Briar  from  a 
post  as  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  to  take  on 
work  that  for  a  year  at  least  will  involve  no  teaching  begs 
questions.  An  interest  in  the  environment  is  not  a  new  one 
for  Mr.  Wood,  however.  With  a  B.S.  in  sociology 
(College  of  William  and  Mary)  and  an  A.M.  in  social 
psychology  (Columbia  University),  he  has  a  strong 
background  in  the  human  aspect  of  the  subject.  After 
doing  much  of  the  work  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  social 
psychology  at  Cornell  University,  however,  he  decided  he 
was  on  the  wrong  academic  track  and  perhaps  the  wrong 
track  altogether,  and  he  spent  three  years  engaged  in 
various  business  enterprises  in  Ithaca. 

Switching  to  marine  biology,  Mr.  Wood  held  a  number 
of  research  assistantships,  and  had  become  Associate 
Marine  Scientist  at  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Sciences  when  he  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  in  evolutionary 
biology  by  Cornell  University  in  1965.  After  being  Senior 
Marine  Scientist  at  VIMS,  and  having  served  on  the 
graduate  faculties  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  University 
of  Virginia  while  at  VIMS,  he  was  Visiting  Professor  of 
Oceanography  at  Duke  University  for  a  summer  (1969) 
before  assuming  his  position  at  UNH.  So  one  thing  led  to 
another,  but  it  all  fits  as  part  of  a  pattern.  "The  principle 
that  has  guided  my  academic  life  is  a  fascination  with 
mechanisms  that  control  behavior,"  Mr.  Wood  stated  it. 
"Studies  of  the  behavior  of  the  lower  animals  made  me 
more  and  more  interested  in  ecology,  in  the  study  of  the 
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total  environment." 

Like  Mr.  Wood,  Mrs.  Seaman  is  fascinated  by  the 
causes  of  behavior.  Unlike  his  Annexation  Project, 
however,  her  demographic  studies  in  Amherst  County 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  have  been  funded 
by  COSIP  Grant  monies  since  the  summer  of  1970.  That 
summer,  in  addition  to  two  other  faculty  research  projects 
and  one  student  project,  Mrs.  Seaman  and  Mrs.  Wailes 
began  their  study  of  the  Amherst  "Indians,"  or  "Issues." 
This  very  old  ethnic  group  goes  back  to  the  17th  century, 
its  members  being  composed  of  Indian  and  white  ancestory 
with  very  likely  one  or  more  other  races  contributing. 
While  Edward  H.  Drayer,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  used 
COSIP  funds  for  a  study  of  political  networks  in  Amherst 
County  in  the  summer  of  1971,  Mrs.  Seaman  and  Mrs. 
Wailes  deepened  their  research.  This  past  summer, 
Roberta  Culbertson  '73  and  Debby  Bogdan  '73,  both 
honors  students,  and  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  a  U.Va.  student 
working  as  a  clerical  assistant,  aided  in  the  "Indian" 
study.  They  taped  interviews  from  some  hundred 
households  in  Amherst  County's  rural  areas,  and  began 
research  on  an  adjoining  group  in  Rockbridge  County. 

The  students  documented  a  disappearing  mountain 
community,  Beverly  Town.  Thriving  in  the  1930's,  this 
town  has  now  abandoned  its  church  and  its  school.  Its  post 
office  and  general  store  are  closed.  The  four  or  five 
households  remaining  contain  some  members  over  90  and 
at  least  one  child,  a  14-year-old  boy  who  had  never 
attended  school.  "This  was  a  fascinating  experience  for 
the  students,  especially  for  the  city  girls,"  Mrs.  Seaman 
said.  "They  saw  a  side  of  life  that  was  entirely  new  to 
them." 

A  city  girl,  Debby  Bogdan  began  her  studies 
concentrating  on  cities,  but  has  changed  her  project  to 
study  the  migration  patterns  of  the  Issues  to  urban  centers. 
Roberta  Culbertson  will  study  Indians  in  Guatemala  during 


this  coming  winter  term;  the  family  structure  and  conjugal 
roles  she  saw  in  Amherst  County  will  give  her  a  basis  for 
comparison.  For  both  students,  summer  work  was  a  part  of 
sociology  honors.  Four  students  assigned  to  the 
Annexation  Project  were  finished  early,  and  spent  the  last 
part  of  their  summer  at  Sweet  Briar  ensconced  in  the 
Amherst  County  courthouse,  documenting  marriages,  land 
exchanges,  and  so  on,  among  the  group  under  study. 

The  Issues  are  a  sensitive  people  reached  with  extreme 
difficulty,  yet  they  accepted  the  Sweet  Briar  students  to  the 
point  of  including  them  in  social  functions. 
Anthropologists  are  much  interested  in  such  groups  today, 
which  have  been  described  as  "the  invisible  people," 
because  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The  study  undertaken 
by  Mrs.  Seaman  and  Mrs.  Wailes  follows  an  earlier 
publication  of  1929,  on  which  a  Sweet  Briar  teacher 
collaborated,  and  in  which  the  differences  between  these 
people  and  the  outside  communities  were  attributed  to 
genetic,  rather  than  to  cultural,  causes.  Yet  Mrs.  Wailes's 
M.A.  thesis,  "Backward  Virginians,"  attributed  the  cause 
as  early  as  1928  to  cultural  deprivation.  "My  point  was 
that  they  were  isolated  economically,  geographically  and 
socially,"  said  Mrs.  Wailes.  "This  was  a  revolutionary 
concept  in  1928." 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  the  validity  of  Mrs. 
Waile's  explanation.  As  members  of  the  group  have  in  the 
ensuing  generation  left  Amherst  County,  they  have 
succeeded  materially.  On  record  is  a  heart  surgeon,  an 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  trucks  whose  son  is  working  toward  the 
Ph.D.,  a  seminary  student,  and  many  who  hold 
responsible  jobs  in  urban  areas.  And  there  must  be  many 
not  on  record,  for  the  fact  that  those  who  leave  often 
change  their  names  makes  record-keeping  difficult.  Aiding 
in  contemporary  assimilation  are  roads,  by  which  the 
young  go  out  and  also  come  back,  and  public  schooling, 
which  children  of  the  group  began  only  in  1966. 
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Among  Sweet  Briar  members  of  the  Amherst 

County  Environmental  Studies  Committee,  shown  here, 

are  Director  Catherine  C. 

Seaman,  seated  center,  and  Associate 

Director  Bertha  Pfister  Waiies  '17,  standing  behind 

Mrs.  Seaman  to  the  left.  On  the 

extreme  right  is  Langley  Wood,  Sweet 

Briar's  Co-ordinator  of  Environmental  Studies. 


Mrs.  Seaman  and  Mrs.  Waiies  were  invited  to  submit 
an  article  on  the  Issues  for  a  book  called  Isolated 
Americans,  to  be  published  by  Auburn  University  under 
the  editorship  of  Eugene  Griessman  covering  similar 
groups  from  New  York  State  to  Georgia.  In  addition,  Mrs. 
Seaman  will  have  a  book  written  partially  through  COSIP 
funds  published  by  the  University  of  Manchester  in  1973. 

Besides  this  demographic  study,  Mrs.  Seaman  was  this 
summer  director  of  a  second  Title  I  HEA  IMPACT 
workshop.  The  first  such  workshop,  funded  for  Sweet 
Briar  and  concluded  at  the  end  of  June,  was  judged  so 
successful  that  the  workshop  was  re-funded  for  1972-1973 
to  involve  all  three  Consortium  institutions.  The  early- 
August  workshop  this  year  focused  on  critical 
environmental  areas,  both  natural  and  historical,  as  well  as 
upon  consumer  health  education.  Data  from  the  workshop, 
in  which  interested  citizens  were  invited  to  participate,  will 
be  used  by  the  Central  Virginia  Planning  District 
Commission  in  its  identification  of  critical  environmental 
locations  to  be  completed  this  November.  Mrs.  Seaman 
and  Mrs.  Waiies  collected  the  talks  from  last  year's 
workshop  and  planned  to  do  so  again  this  year;  the  1971 
talks  were  published  this  fall  by  Lynchburg  College. 

In  addition  to  annexation  and  demographic  studies, 
COSIP  funds  were  used  in  the  summer  by  Miriam  F. 
Bennett,  Professor  of  Biology,  to  further  some  aspects  of 
research  in  biological  rhythms  with  two  present  seniors, 
Charlene  Reed  and  Robin  Roden.  They  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  rhythmic  changes  in  the  body 
weight  of  certain  flatworms,  an  extension  of  a  special 
project  of  Charlene  Reed.  Her  work  last  winter  suggested 
that  there  are  daily  changes  in  weight,  but  only  with  a 
summer  schedule  could  she  check  the  weight  under 
controlled  conditions  every  three  hours  for  24-hour 
periods.  The  conclusion:  flatworms  lose  more  weight 
during  night  than  day  even  under  constant  conditions, 


perhaps  because  their  excretory  systems  are  more  active  at 
night. 

Another  summer  '72  project,  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1971  and  actually  an  extension  of  work  begun  by  Miss 
Bennett  in  the  1960's,  involved  the  red-spotted  newt, 
whose  blood-cell  picture  responds  to  adrenal  hormones  in 
the  same  way  the  white  blood-cell  picture  of  warm- 
blooded animals  responds,  with  some  variation  in  distribu- 
tion noted.  This  summer,  Miss  Bennett  and  her  students 
studied  to  see  whether  this  variation  might  be  a  rhythmic 
matter.  They  found  no  rhythmic  changes  under  normal 
conditions.  But  when  the  newts  were  injected  with  ACTH, 
a  pituitary  hormone,  they  responded  least  at  the  same  time 
every  day.  Injected  at  9  a.m. ,  2  p.m.,  9  p.m. ,  and  2  a.m. , 
always  in  the  dark  so  the  newts  didn't  know  what  time  it 
was,  they  responded  least  to  the  hormone  at  9  p.m.  In  such 
scheduled  work,  Miss  Bennett  said,  the  students  took  the 
midnight  to  6  a.m.  shifts  and  she  did  the  daytime  work, 
the  students  being  better  able  to  turn  day  into  night  and 
make  up  the  lost  sleep. 

Such  research  has  meaning  for  itself  and  for  the  lives  of 
the  students.  Robin  Roden  considers  medical  school, 
Charlene  Reed,  graduate  work  in  zoology,  as  they 
complete  their  undergraduate  studies.  Of  last  summer's 
three  research  students,  one  is  working  toward  the  master's 
degree  in  pharmacology  at  the  Hershey  Medical  Institute, 
Hershey,  Pa.;  one,  toward  the  master's  degree  in  mic- 
robiology at  Michigan  State  University,  and  one  is  a 
research  assistant  in  the  department  of  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  So  the  College  Science  Improve- 
ment Program  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  furthers 
study  of  a  dying  community  and  living  flatworms;  because 
of  it  students  slog  through  the  rain  interviewing  citizens 
and  stay  up  all  night  with  newts.  The  particular  research  is 
exciting.  The  general  picture  is  exciting,  too — the  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  learning  at  Sweet  Briar.  ■ 


lAromen  and  literature" — is  it  a  legitimate  course  of 
study?  Why  not  "men  in  literature,"  "sex  in  literature," 
"sexual  stereotypes  in  fiction,"  "the  homosexual  as 
critic,"  "Nineteenth-century  bitches,  with  emphasis  on 
Florence  Nightengale"?  Mary  Ellmann  has  already  written 
a  study  of  what  she  calls  "phallic  criticism,"  the  male 
language  of  critical  assertiveness.  Two  years  ago  a 
reassuringly  thick  collection  of  syllabi  for  women's  studies 
courses  across  the  country  appeared;  nearly  a  third  of  those 
listed  are  taught  in  English  Departments.  These  courses, 
and  others  on  black  literature,  urban  writing,  literature  of 
dissent,  are  opening  up  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
direction  of  theme  and  genre  studies,  although  period 
courses  remain  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum.  To  justify 
this  addition,  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
course  meets  a  felt  need,  has  a  definable  subject  matter, 
and  offers  its  own  interpretation  of  literature. 

My  concern  with  women's  issues  does  not  directly 
come  out  of  a  sense  of  social  injustice,  although  I  hit  up 
against  unwritten  nepotism  rules  in  jobhunting  just  about 
the  time  I  began  to  go  to  a  consciousness-raising  group. 
Nor  does  it  come  from  the  persuasions  of  de  Beauvoir, 
Millett,  or  Greer.  Rather,  I  became  sensitive  to  women's 
issues  through  studying  literature.  I  found  that  I — and  most 
undergraduates  —  had  questions,  uneasy  feelings  about 
women  characters  and  our  uncertain  responses  to  them  and 
to  the  way  we  were  taught.  In  a  Shakespeare  introduction, 
a  discussion  of  women  characters  never  emerged. 
Desdemona  was,  I  thought,  certainly  nicer  than  Cleopatra, 
but  who  would  choose  to  be  Desdemona?  In  a  sophomore 
survey  course,  the  instructor  spoke  very  little  about  Jane 
Austen's  "spirit  of  classical  comedy"  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  feminine  mind  and  its  special  interest  in  social 
situations,  its  intuition.  This  approach  (no  instructor  wold 


in 


With  the  era  of  such  novelists  as  Emily  Bronte,  women 
become  creator  as  well  as  subject  in  literature,  and  their  place 
in  the  world  is  viewed  with  the  insider's  knowledge. 
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so  crudely  give  away  his  own  attitude  toward  women 
today)  was  obscurely  maddening,  especially  since  Jane 
Austen  was  the  only  woman  writer  in  the  course,  and  the 
only  writer  to  receive  this  kind  of  sex-oriented  treatment. 
Why,  in  a  Romantics  course,  were  the  women  so  elusive, 
unsubstantial,  and  often  dangerous?  Why,  in  an  American 
literature  course,  were  believable  women  characters  nearly 
often  absent,  or  polarized  into  the  good  and  fair,  evil  and 
dark?  The  exception,  The  Scarlet  Letter  proved  the  case. 
These  nebulous  and  tentative  questions  of  ours  about 
Shakespeare,  Hawthorne,  and  my  poor  English  teacher's 
opinions  of  Jane  Austen  eventually  led  me — as  similar 
question  have  led  many  other  women — to  ask  why  such 
matters  have  been  so  long  excluded  from  the  classroom. 
Most  of  the  new  courses  in  women  and  literature  are 
designed  precisely  to  rescue  women  and  the  topic  of  sexual 
stereotypes  from  neglect  and  new  criticism,  and  to  make 
them  the  case  in  point. 

If  a  course  calls  itself  "women  and  literature"  it  will 
have  to  deal  with  Milton's  now-infamous  "He  for  God 
only,  she  for  God  in  him"  of  Paradise  Lost,  with 
Renaissance  love  lyric  conventions,  with  the  rise  of 
women  writers  in  the  nineteenth  century  novel,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  vagaries  of  a  writer's  life  and 
relations  with  women.  Arrangement  of  material  makes  its 
own  kinds  of  points,  too.  If  we  gather  together,  for 
example,  instances  of  sensual,  erotic,  appetitive,  older 
women  figures  (The  Great  Whore  of  Bablyon,  The  Wife  of 
Bath,  Molly  Bloom)  or  instances  of  young  girl-women, 
delicate,  ideal  but  perhaps  false  other-worldly  figures 
(Cordelia,  Clarissa,  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy, 
Rosamond  in  Middlemarch,  Daisy  Buchanan),  we  can  see 
that  the  presentation  of  women  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
the  independent  free  choice  of  the  writer,  whether  man  or 


woman.  Certain  stereotyped  figures  and  patterns  repeat, 
endowed  with  a  range  of  moral  and  emotional  values,  from 
very  negative  (the  Great  Whore)  to  positive  (Molly),  and 
somewhere  in  between  (hence,  the  debate  over  the  Wife  of 
Bath). 

There  is  no  clear  universal  rule  of  thumb  for  dealing 
with  the  relationship  between  a  stereotype  and  a  literary 
character  allied  to  it.  Scott's  novel  Waverley  contains  one 
of  the  clearest  examples  of  female  characters  as 
stereotypes.  The  hero  is  first  attracted  to  the  Scottish, 
dark,  intense,  politically  active  Flora  Mclver;  he  marries 
the  English,  fair,  placid  and  neutral  Rose  Bradwardine. 
Scott  has  split  the  range  of  attributes  neatly  in  half. 
Lawrence  is  less  neat,  but  still  shows  his  indebtedness  to 
stereotype  polarization,  in  the  sisters  Ursula  and  Gudrun 
in  Women  in  Love.  The  problem  for  us  is  complicated 
even  further  when  the  woman  character  in  a  given  work 
represents  one  possibility  for  the  hero's  future,  an 
exaggeration  of  him  in  one  direction  or  another.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  a  good  example  here,  and  so  is  Cleopatra.  In 
the  latter  case,  Antony  is  caught  between  the  world  of 
Cleopatra — senuality,  passion,  game  playing — and  the 
world  of  Octavius  Caesar — reason,  sobriety,  politics, 
peace.  These  literary  relationships  are  hard  to  articulate, 
because  the  woman  character  can  move  around,  affect 
action,  have  her  own  "infinite  variety";  she  is  much  more 
complex  and  charged  with  multiple  meaning  than  a  simple 
stereotype.    Yet    on    one    level    readers    recognize    the 
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stereotype  and  see  her  as  a  character  basically  in 
relationship,  her  being  important  primarily  for  the  effect  it 
has  on  the  hero. 

Thus  we  should  certainly  go  beyond  listing  stereotypes, 
essential  as  it  is  to  recognize  them;  nor  is  it  always  true 
that  a  work  suffers  from  using  stereotypes  as  the  basis  for 
its  female  (or  male)  characters.  Speculation  about  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  these  stereotypes  is  challeng- 
ing. Here  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  in  The  Second  Sex,  can 
provide  an  interesting  and  sound  approach,  although  her 
existentialist  vocabulary  makes  the  going  rough.  She 
speculates  that  man,  and  especially  the  artist,  needs  a 
being  which  stands  between  his  absolute  selfhood  and 
nature,  the  world  outside  himself.  Thus,  woman  is  first 
hateful  to  him  as  a  reminder  that  he  was  born,  that  he  will 
die,  that  he  cannot  escape  his  linkage  with  the  physical 
world,  and  second  she  is  attractive  to  him  since  in 
controlling  her,  he  can  control  nature  and  transcemd  it. 
She  illustrates  the  first  point  by  a  vignette:  a  boy  walking 
down  the  street  with  his  friends  (other  boys)  unexpectedly 
meets  his  mother  and  sister.  Suddenly  he  feels  himself 
smaller,  embarra5S3d  in  front  of  his  friends;  the  women 
have  reminded  him  that  he  is  not  the  independent  being 
that  he  pretented  to  be,  that  ne  came  out  of  his  mother's 
body,  and  that  he  is  not  transcendent.  His  sister,  not  bred 
to  feel  such  transcendence,  doesn't  feel  such  shame.  De 
Beauvoir  illustrates  the  second  point  by  analysing  common 
habits  of  dress.  Women  wear  plants,  bird  and  animal 
products;  women's  feet  may  be  bound  or  hobbled: 
In  women  dressed  and  adorned,  nature  is  present  but 
under  restraint,  by  human  will  remolded  nearer  to 
man's  desire.  A  woman  is  rendered  more  desirable  to 
the  extent  that  nature  is  more  highly  developed  in  her 
and  more  rigorously  confined. 
The  important  thing  about  this  theory  is  that  it  accounts  for 
the  ambivalence  of  the  myths  of  women.  Her  shorthand  for 
this  ambivalence  is  that  "Eve  is  given  to  Adam  so  that 
through  her  he  may  accomplish  his  transcendence,  and  she 
draws  him  into  the  night  of  immanence."  The  virgin  and 
the  whore:  each  view  implies  the  other. 

She  is  an  idol,  a  servant,  the  source  of  life,  a  power  of 
darkness;  she  is  the  elemental  silence  of  truth,  she  is 
artifice,  gossip  and  falsehood;  she  is  healing  presence 
and  sorceress;  she  is  man's  prey,  his  downfall,  she  is 
everything  that  he  is  not  and  that  he  longs  for,  his 
negation  and  his  raison  d'etre. 
Our  interpretation  of  literature  in  a  course  on  women  and 


literature  can  certainly  use  a  theory  such  as  this.  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  was  the  first  to  examine  the  presentation  of 
women  in  several  writers,  a  technique  used  most  recently 
in  the  opening  sections  of  Kate  Millett's  Sexual  Politics. 
But  a  course  in  women  and  literature  does  not  simply 
point  out  stereotypes.  Ideally  it  can  also  gather  new  kinds 
of  information  and  broaden  the  range  of  discussion.  For 
instance,  I  have  recently  discovered  the  fascinating  con- 
troversies surrounding  the  worship  of  the  Mother  and 
Daughter,  Demeter  and  Persephone,  at  Eleusis  and 
throughout  the  Ancient  world  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
The  content  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  will  probably 
never  be  known,  but  Jung  and  Kerenyi  (in  Essays  on  a 
Science  of  Mythology)  and  Kerenyi  (in  Eleusis:  Archetyp- 
al Images  of  Mother  and  Daughter)  have  speculated  on  the 


Charlotte  Bronte,  in  at  least  one  novel,  makes  her  heroine  face 
the  consequences  a  woman  must  if  she  has  no  money,  no 
family,  and  an  intellectual  bent  instead  of  a  pleasing  face. 
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psychology  of  the  initiates,  men  and  women,  who 
worshipped  the  two  goddesses.  Kerenyi  thinks  that  the  two 
were  not  separate  personalities,  that  they  were  two 
versions  of  the  female  vision.  Demeter,  the  mother,  is  the 
graingiver,  helper  of  mankind,  the  accessible  one;  Perse- 
phone, the  daughter,  is  victim,  queen  of  the  underworld, 
ghostly  and  inaccessible,  and  she  is  the  one  who  holds  out 
hope  for  life  after  death  to  the  initiates.  The  daughter's 
rape  expresses  the  condition  of  the  human  being  in  the 
world,  prey  to  unseen  forces.  Kerenyi  thinks  that  both  men 
and  women  could  experience  this  rape  and  her  subsequent 
transformation — from  innocence,  through  violation,  to 
powerful  underworld  figure,  and  the  birth  of  her  under- 
world child.  Jung  is  not  so  sure  that  a  man  worshipper 
could  find  more  than  a  projection  of  his  own  hopes  and 


fears  in  these  figures.  He  says  "a  man's  wholeness... can 
only  be  a  masculine  personality,"  and  he  postulates  a 
matriarchal  order  of  society  behind  the  beginnings,  at 
least,  of  the  cult.  The  question,  can  a  man  worship  a 
religious  entity  presented  as  woman?,  obviously  implies  its 
reverse,  and  leads  us  eventually  to  that  great  unanswered 
question,  are  there  innate  and  distinct  male  and  female 
characteristics?,  and  no  one  has  returned  from  that  bourne 
yet.  Such  pursuits  are  not  de  riguer  in  a  course  on  women 
and  literature.  I  offer  them  only  as  engrossing  questions 
which  I  myself  have  come  upon  in  teaching  this  course. 
Instead  of  being  a  narrow  and  doctrinaire  discipline, 
women  and  literature  can  disclose  the  unsuspected  rela- 
tions with  religion  and  psychology.  At  least  we  will  find 
Milton's  famous  negative  simile  for  Eden  and  Eve's  state 
before  temptation  opening  up  for  us.: 
Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin  gath'ring  flow'rs 

Herself  a  fairer  Flow'r  by  Gloomy  Dis 

Was  gather' d,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world. 

To  return  to  more  specifically  literary  speculation,  and 
to  illustrate  alternate  ways  of  reading  a  given  work  of 
literature  in  this  course,  let  me  give  a  before-and-after 
example.  A  student  in  several  courses  might  encounter 
Thomas  Campion's  "There  Is  a  Garden  in  Her  Face."  The 
idea  in  the  title  at  first  seems  ludicrous,  but  point-by-point 
Campion  has  worked  it  out.  There  is  a  garden  in  her  face: 
the  woman's  coloring  is  red  and  white  (roses  and  lilies), 
her  lips  are  cherries,  her  teeth  are  pearls  and  snow.  A 
student  learns  that  the  garden  image  is  more  specific  than  at 
first  may  appear:  her  face  is  "a  heav'nly  paradise,"  the 
lost  Eden,  with  guardian  angels  (her  eyes)  forbidding 
entrance  with  their  bows  (her  brows)  and  arrows  (her 
glances).  When  this  surface  is  clear,  the  student  hears 
about  tone.  The  poem  makes  fun  of  its  own  central 
simile — by  introducing  the  cry  of  a  street  vendor  into  this 
sensual  splendor.  In  her  face: 

There  Cherries  grow,  which  none  may  buy 

Till  Cherry  ripe  themselves  doe  cry. 
This  refrain  is  repeated  three  times,  and  it  amusingly 
counterpoints  her  beauty  and  her  situation:  she  w/7/have  to 
sell  herself  sometime,  and  the  compliment  is  an  invitation 
to  the  woman  to  carpe  diem.  One  may  study  the  poem  in 
the  context  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  Petrarchan 
tradition.  One  may  further  study  it  in  order  to  understand 
the  more  complex  similes  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnet   18. 


Jane  Austen 's  heroines,  clear-eyed,  see  their  lives  defined  by 
the  men  they  marry.  Herself  a  spinster,  Austen  wrote  with  all 
the  household  about  her,  both  ignoring  and  interrupting  her. 


"Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?"  and  the  wit  of 
reversal  in  his  Sonnet  130, "My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing 
like  the  sun."  Thus,  Campion's  poem  would  receive 
adequate  treatment  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  simile  and 
metaphor,  tone,  and  literary  tradition. 

In  a  course  on  "Women  and  literature"  we  couldn't  get 
away  without  questioning  the  convention  itself.  Why  are 
women  so  often  associated  with  gardens:  garden  clubs, 
flower  colors,  scents?  Advertisements  for  cosmetics  show 
clearly  that  the  association  is  still  strong.  Some  of  my 
students  recognized  further  that  they  tried  to  indicate  both 
sensuality  (cherry  lips)  and  innocence  (angel  eyes)  on  their 
faces.  In  fact,  certain  parts  of  the  face  are  charged  with 
meaning.  Milton,  in  his  initial  description  of  Eve,  omits 
mention  of  her  eyes  or  forehead,  the  seat  of  reason  and  the 
direct  connection  with  God;  while  Adam  has  "His  fair 
large  Front  and  Eye  sublime,"  Eve  has  long,  curling, 
vine-like  hair.  Might  we  try  to  imagine  this  kind  of 
reversal,  albeit  somewhat  anachronistic,  in  the  Campion 
poem:  "There  is  an  Engine  in  His  Face"?  One  student 
was  angry  at  the  objectification  and  implied  denigration  of 
the  woman  in  the  poem,  but  others  thought  that  this  poem, 
and  poems  like  Donne's  "Valediction:  Forbidding  Mourn- 
ing" and  "The  Extacie,"  presuppose  a  woman  listener  of 
considerable  self-awareness  and  sophistication  and  brains. 
Women  and  God  inspire  and  receive  most  seventeenth 
century  lyric  poems,  and  perhaps  most  poems;  the  Muse  is 
a  necessary  mediating  figure  for  most  epic  undertakings, 
too.  The  class  might  go  on  to  report  on  some  of  the 
articulate  and  powerful  women  of  the  time  (among  them, 
Queen  Elizabeth)  and  on  the  condition  of  women  who 
were  not  so  privileged.  (Virginia  Woolf  performs  an 
interesting  experiment  of  this  sort  in  A  Room  of  One's 
Own:  she  imagines  a  tragic  career  for  a  hypothetical 
"wonderfully  gifted  sister"  of  Shakespeare  who,  because 
she  is  a  woman  with  intelligence  but  without  education  or 
opportunities  to  learn,  cannot  achieve  the  same  success  as 
her  brother.)  Thus,  the  class  experience  of  this  poem  is 
legitimately  different  from  a  reading  of  the  same  poem  in  a 
course  on  the  Renaissance,  the  Lyric,  or  Metaphor.  We 
should  read,  even  perhaps  invent,  the  silences,  consider 
the  basis  of  conventions,  and  move  outward  from  the 
poem  itself  in  various  and  often  unpredictable  directions. 
The  sex  of  the  writer  is,  here,  not  as  interesting  as  the 
conventions  he  or  she  works  with. 

With  the  nineteenth  century,  we  no  longer  have  to 
imagine;  we  begin  to  hear  women  speaking  out  as  women, 


primarily  as  women  novelists.  Again,  A  Room  of  One's 
Own  is  an  essential  document  which  analyzes  this  growing 
prominence.  Woolf's  contention,  which  she  supports 
throughout  by  her  own  experience,  is  that  in  order  to  have 
many  and  good  women  writers,  a  tradition  of  women 
writers,  women  in  general  need  the  possibility  of  financial 
independence.  Austen,  according  to  her  nephew's  account, 
rather  miraculously  did  without  a  room  of  her  own.  She 
wrote  in  the  common  sitting  room,  interrupted  constantly; 
she  could  not  travel  alone;  she  has  personal  relationships 
always  in  front  of  her  eyes.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  also  made 
the  observation  that  these  constant  demands  can  have  a 
debilitating  effect  on  women:  "She  must  always  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  somebody,  generally  of  everybody." 
Woolf  praises  Austen  for  accepting  these  limitations  and 


George  Eliot  preceded  Virginia  Woolf  to  undermine  the 
happy-ever-afters,  which  leave  little  provision  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  heroine  and  may  not  be  happy  after  all. 
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writing  without  a  grudge.  A  work  of  art  should  not,  she 
thinks,  allow  us  to  imagine  the  writer  arguing  for  one 
position  or  another,  red-faced  and  agitated.  All  obstacles 
should  be  consumed  in  the  shape  of  the  work.  A  later  critic 
has  said  that  Austen  wrote  out  of  "regulated  hatred," 
hatred  of  the  vices  of  others  and  the  hypocricy  of  society, 
not  of  the  limitations  of  her  own  position.  This  term  is  an 
excellent  one,  because  Austen's  position  itself,  it  seems  to 
me,  toned  and  fine-tuned  this  hatred.  I  am,  in  other  words, 
willing  to  let  more  personal  reactions,  Austen's  and  ours, 
into  the  discussion  of  women  writers,  especially  in  such  a 
course. 

Let  us  take  one  conversation  from  Emma  and  analyze 
this  regulated  hatred.  In  chapter  10,  Emma  Woodhouse, 
"handsome,    clever,   and   rich"    is   telling   her   protege, 


Virginia  Woolf's  A  Room  of  One's  Own  is  an  essential 
document,  analyzing  the  growing  prominence  of  women  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  novelists,  speaking  out  as  women. 


Harriet  Smith,  "the  natural  daughter  of  somebody,"  that 
she  never  expects  to  marry.  We  listen  to  Emma's  voice 
say,  "I  must  see  somebody  very  superior  to  any  one  I  have 
seen  yet,  to  be  tempted;... I  cannot  really  change  for  the 
better.  If  I  were  to  marry,  I  must  expect  to  repent  it."  We 
hear  her  say  that  the  old  maid,  Miss  Bates,  is  "so 
silly — so  satisfied — so  smiling — so  prosing — so  undisting- 
uishing. "  She  herself  will  be  able  to  escape  these  faults, 
she  thinks.  Most  immediately,  this  passage  delineates 
Emma's  character  and  the  ways  in  which  she  is  still 
self-deceived.  She  is  satisfied  and  prosing  herself,  and  so 
undistinguishing  that  as  yet  Knightley  means  nothing 
special  to  her.  But  while  Emma  is  wrong  about  her  own 
potential,  we  hear  through  her  Austen  speaking  about  the 
situation  of  women: 

A  single  woman,  with  a  very  narrow  income,  must  be  a 

ridiculous,  disagreeable,  old  maid!  the  proper  sport  of 

boys  and  girls;  but  a  single  woman,  of  good  fortune,  is 

always  respectable,  and  may  be  as  sensible  and  pleasant 

as   anybody   else... for   a  very  narrow  income  has  a 

tendency  to  contract  the  mind,  and  sour  the  temper. 

Those  who  can  barely  live,  and  who  live  perforce  in  a 

very  small,  and  generally  inferior,  society,  may  well  be 

illiberal  and  cross. 

Emma  may  be  congratulating  herself  on  her  fortune,  but 

Austen  is  not  congratulating  the  system  that  makes  poor 

single  women  (not,  presumably,  men)  "the  proper  sport  of 

boys  and  girls."   In  Mansfield  Park  Austen's  heroine, 

Fanny  Price,  comes  from  just  such  a  narrow  backgound; 

only  the  privileged  environment  of  her  foster  home,  and 

the  gradual  blossoming  of  her  good  looks,  save  her  from 

this   fate.    Here    Austen  imagined  the  predicament,  but 

saved  her  heroine  from  the  consequences  of  it;  Charlotte 

Bronte  in  Villette  will  not  save  her  heroine. 

Nor  is  money  the  only  consideration  in  Emma,  because 
even  the  handsome  and  rich  single  woman  would  be 
denied  a  moral  sphere  wide  enough  for  true  humanity. 
Emma  tells  Harriet  how  she  will  spend  her  time  as  an  old 
maid: 

If  I  know  myself,  Harriet,  mine  is  an  active,  busy  mind, 
with  a  great  many  independent  resources;  and  I  do  not 
perceive  why  I  should  be  more  in  want  of  employment 
at  forty  or  fifty  than  one-and-twenty.  Woman's  usual 
occupation  of  eye  and  hand  and  mind  will  be  as  open  to 
me  then... If  I  draw  less,  I  shall  read  more;  if  I  give  up 
music,  I  shall  take  to  carpet-work.  And  as  for  objects  of 
interest,  objects  for  the  affections...  I  shall  be  very  well 


off,  with  all  the  children  of  a  sister  I  love  so  much,  to 

care  about...  There  will  be  enough  (of  them)  for  every 

hope  and  every  fear,  and  though  my  attachment  to  none 

can  equal  that  of  a  parent,  it  suits  my  ideas  of  comfort 

better  than  what  is  warmer  and  blinder.  My  newphews 

and  nieces! — I  shall  often  have  a  niece  with  me. 

Certainly  the  occupations  are  too  merely  decorative  and 

tepid   to   sustain   interest   and  bridge  the  gap  between 

Emma's  situation  and  her  potential.  Austen  recognizes, 

although  Emma  doesn't,  that  carpet-work  and  drawing  are 

not  essential;  they  are,  in  fact,  bait  for  male  approval, 

offerings  in  the  marriage  bazaar.  Austen  herself,  the  aunt, 

did  not  find  the  "comfort"  of  "enough"  nephews  and 

nieces  quite  sufficient,  and  so  she  wrote.  In  this  novel  the 

only    opportunity    for    intense,    positive    moral    life    is 

marriage  to  the  right  man.  No  matter  how  hard  she  is  on 

her  heroines,  giving  them  no  money  (Elizabeth  Bennet) 

and  not  much  in  the  way  of  looks  (Fanny  Price),  Austen 

does  reward  the  good  with  marriage  to  the  good.  But  no 

author  before  Austen  has  so  convincingly  portrayed  the 

permanent  anguish  and  frustration  which  the  heroine  risks 

if  the  right  man  is  not  forthcoming.  Underneath  these 

"happy"  endings,  then,  there  is  a  biting,  if  only  implied, 

criticism      of      the      situation      of     women     in     her 

world — regulated  hatred  of  the  too-few  choices  open. 

No  one  in  her  novels  is  forced  out  of  her  world  to  make 
her  own  way;  no  one  has  such  overwhelming  drives  that 
she  forces  her  own  way  out,  as  Florence  Nightingale  did 
fifty  years  later.  How  large  is  the  world  of  a  novel?  Which 
human  drives  are  encouraged  and  which  are  seen  as 
dangerous?  These  are  questions  which  we  would  ask  of 
any  novel,  but  in  this  course  we  ask  them  with  greater 
particularity  than  normally  we  would.  There  is  a  measure 
of  identification  between  reader  and  character  and  simul- 
taneously between  reader  and  author  which  may  make 
criticism  more  painful.  At  about  this  point  in  the  course  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  happy  ending  may  not  be  truly 
happy.  Few  happy  endings  leave  provision  for  the 
heroine's  future  growth;  our  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
plot,  with  its  inevitable  though  hesitant  approach  to 
marriage,  does  not  quite  cancel  out  interest  in  the 
character. 

From  Austen's  "classical  spirit  of  comedy"  we  can 
turn  to  a  novel  which  is  not  classical  anything:  Charlotte 
Bronte's  Villette.  This  novel  is  so  brutally  honest  and 
rehntless  in  its  concern  for  character — its  portrayal  of  the 
slow    burning    frustration   of    a    single    woman — that    it 


sacrifices   smoothness   of  plot.   The  plot  is  awkwardly 
provided  with  two  heroes,   a  series  of  episodic  events 
illustrating  the  oppression  of  the  main  character,  Lucy 
Snowe,  and  an  unhappy  ending.  Lucy,  who  narrates,  says, 
"Life  is  so  constructed,  that  the  event  does  not,  cannot, 
will  not,  match  the  expectation":  this  bitter  truth  for  a  girl 
who  has  no  money,  no  home  or  family  life,  no  beauty, 
demonstrates  itself  over  and  over.  But  Lucy  is  not  limp  in 
the  face  of  adversity.  Women  in  her  position  could  be 
governesses  (as  Jane  Eyre  was)  or  schoolteachers.   She 
chooses  to  go  abroad  (unusual  in  the  plot  of  a  novel)  and 
become  a  schoolteacher.  At  one  point  she  is  offered: 
a  handsome  sum — thrice  my  present  salary — if  I  would 
accept  the  office  of  companion... I  declined... I  had  not 
that  vocation... Rather  than  fill  (that)  post  in  any  great 
house,  I  would  deliberately  have  taken  a  housemaid's 
place,    bought    a    strong   pair   of   gloves,    and   swept 
bedrooms  and  staircases,  and  cleaned  stoves  and  locks, 
in  peace  and  independence.   Rather  than  be  a  com- 
panion, I  would  have  made  shirts,  and  starved. 
She  responds  to  her  environment  by  beginning  to  become 
an  intellectual  woman.  Of  her  teacher  she  says: 

I  was  vaguely  threatened  with,  I  know  not  what  doom, 
if  I  ever  trespassed  the  limits  proper  to  my  sex,  and 
conceived  a  contraband  appetite  for  unfeminine  know- 
ledge. Alas!  I  had  no  such  appetite.  What  I  loved,  it 
joyed  me  by  any  effort  to  content;  but  the  noble  hunger 
for  science  (knowledge)  in  the  abstract — the  godlike 
thirst  after  discovery — these  feelings  were  known  to  me 
but  by  briefest  flashes. 
Those  "briefest  flashes"  are  disingenuous;  they  are  there 
behind  her  steady  effort,  but  she  must  deny  them  in  order 
to  get  her  teacher  to  tell  her  what  he  knows. 

Such  a  character,  with  little  claim  on  the  affections  of 
others,  with  so  much  respect  for  her  own  "peace  and 
independence,"  and  with  the  beginnings  of  the  "coun- 
traband  appetite"  for  knowledge,  can  only  survive  through 
internalizing  her  own  pain  and  compromising  the  nones- 
sentials. Thus,  the  novel  is  full  of  images  of  burying, 
disguise,  and  confinement.  During  one  school  vacation, 
because  she  has  nowhere  to  go,  Lucy  is  left  in  the  empty 
building  with  a  cretin  and  an  ignorant  cook,  symbols, 
perhaps,  of  the  limited  environment  in  which  she  must  try 
to  survive.  She  even  hopes,  later,  to  marry  her  irascible 
male  chauvinist  teacher;  again,  "the  event  does  not, 
cannot,  will  not,  match  the  expectation"  and  this  com- 
promise with  its  happy  ending  is  prevented  by  his  death. 
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The  novel  is  relentlessly  clear-sighted  in  its  vision  of  what 
may  happen  to  single  women.  Its  intimate  presentation  of 
the  main  character  in  her  own  voice,  its  neutral  yet 
assertive  tone,  Lucy  Snowe's  cold  suffocation,  the  mul- 
titude of  episodes  illustrating  her  difficulties — all  these 
facts  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  teach,  I  suspect,  in  a 
novel  survey  (I  don't  use  it  in  mine),  but  make  it  useful  in 
a  women  and  literature  course.  There  it  can  work  to  make 
both  teacher  and  student  sort  out  the  relationship  between 
the  demands  of  an  art  form  and  the  presentation  of  a 
woman's  dilemma,  refine  emotional  reactions  to  a  novel 
which  may  affect  us  strongly,  discuss  the  effect  of 
surroundings  on  personality  (Lucy  is  not  likable),  and 
introduce  some  of  the  problems  of  twentieth  century 
writing  by  and  about  women. 

"Chloe  liked  Olivia" — as  Virginia  Woolf  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  certain  relationships  in  life  which  are  rarely 
presented  in  novels:  the  friendship  between  woman  and 
woman,  the  friendship  between  woman  and  man,  the 
relation  of  child  to  woman.  Villette  began  to  show  a 
woman  whose  primary  relationship  to  her  reality  was  not 
sexual,  not  through  a  man;  she  allows  no  one  else  to 
define  her.  Modern  fiction  debates  the  possibility  of  this 
direct  existence,  this  independence.  First  George  Eliot  and 
then  Virginia  Woolf  undermine  the  happily-ever-afters. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  Joyce's  Molly  Bloom,  she  thinks 
thoughts  that  women  were  not  supposed  to  think  and  she 
becomes  the  reference  point  and  affirmation  for  the  novel 
(her  "yes  I  said  yes  I  will  yes"  ends  Ulysses). 

Molly's  menstrual  period  comes  in  the  midst  of  her 
nightly  meditations,  and  in  fact  we  find  a  progressively 
fuller  treatment  of  women's  bodies  than  ever  before.  The 
narrator  of  The  Bell  Jar,  Sylvia  Plath's  near- 
autobiography,  hemorrhages  after  her  first,  deliberately- 
sought  sexual  experience,  and  we  feel  nearly  soaked  in  her 
blood.  Similarly,  the  narrator  of  Doris  Lessing's  The 
Golden  Notebook,  a  writer,  chooses  at  random  one  day  to 
record  in  all  its  intimate  detail;  that  day  her  period  comes. 
The  narrator  of  Joan  Didion's  Play  It  As  It  Lays  has  an 
abortion  in  a  bedroom  in  Encino,  all  cream-colored 
wallpaper  and  a  Princess  phone,  and  dreams  of  hacked 
flesh  in  the  plumbing.  This  subject  matter  rubs  our  noses 
in  the  physical  life  of  a  woman;  the  tone  may  be  shrill  and, 
yes,  even  hysterical. 

Certainly  one  of  the  themes  underlying  this  subject 
matter  and  tone  is  control  and  independence  versus  the 
actuality  of  both  physical  and  social  forces  which  under- 


mine that  control.  Anna,  the  brilliant  professional  woman 
in  The  Golden  Notebook,  is  aware  all  day  of  how  she 
smells,  how  she  feels.  Another  theme  at  issue  in  these 
novels  is  the  function  of  art  in  the  realization  of  woman's 
predicament.  How  do  the  grudges  become  transformed 
into  vision?  The  narrator  in  The  Bell  Jar  explains  her 
predicament  through  a  simple  dream-parable: 

I  saw  my  life  branching  out  before  me  like  the  green 
fig-tree  in  the  story. 

From  the  tip  of  every  branch,  like  a  fat  purple  fig,  a 
wonderful  future  beckoned  and  winked.  One  fig  was  a 
husband  and  a  happy  home  and  children,  and  another 
was  a  famous  poet  and  another  fig  was  a  brilliant 
professor,  and  another  fig  was... the  amazing  editor,  and 
another  fig  was  Europe... and  another  fig  was... a  pack 
of  lovers  with  queer  names... 

I  saw  mayself  sitting  in  the  crotch  of  this  fig-tree, 

starving  to  death,  just  because  I  couldn't  make  up  my 

mind  which  of  the  figs  I  would  choose. 

The  translation  of  predicament  into  metaphor  is  often  quite 

impersonal  and  brilliant  in  her  poetry,  especially  in  Ariel. 

It  is  often,  and  truly,  said  that  the  black  man  in  black 

fiction  is  a  metaphor  for  the  dilemma  of  other  Americans; 

he  is  visibly  an  outsider,  but  so  are  they.  Woman  is  in  an 

analogous  position,  with  the  difference  that  she  is  too  far 

inside,  she  has  been  too  complicitous  for  too  long  in  a 

society  which  imprisons  her.  Much  contemporary  writing 

by  and  about  women  serves  the  same  function  as  black 

writing.  In  fiction,  biography,  poetry,  women  are  shown 

to  be  human  beings  intensely  desiring  independence,  yet 

probably  more  aware  than  men  of  their  imprisonment  both 

socially  and  bodily,  of  the  fact  that  they  live  out  other's 

expectations.  A  large  number  of  excellent  poets,  such  as 

Plath,  Adrienne  Rich,  Anne  Sexton,  Eleanor  Taylor  and 

others,  use  the  fact  of  being  a  woman  as  part,  at  least,  of 

the  vision  itself.  Zelda  and  Eleanor  and  Franklin  deal  with 

the  relationship  between  a  woman's  life  and  aspirations 

and  her  accomplishments.  Maria,  in  Play  It  As  It  Lays, 

meets  a  woman  who  typifies  the  dilemma  of  all  women, 

and  of  most  modern  people.  She  lives  out  in  the  desert: 

The  house  was  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  a  trailer  set 

on  a  concrete  foundation.  In  place  of  a  lawn  there  was  a 

neat  expanse  of  concrete,  bordered  by  a  split-rail  fence, 

and  beyond  the  fence  lay  a  hundred  miles  of  drifting 

sand... The   woman   picked    up    a    broom   and   began 

sweeping  the  sand  into  small  piles,  then  edging  the  piles 

back  to  the  fence.  New  sand  blew  in  as  she  swept.  ■ 
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Truism:  Women  today  have  more  options  opened  to 
them,  and  many  women  are  taking  advantage  of  this  fact. 
Question  raised  by  truism:  What  are  Sweet  Briar's 
recent  graduates,  whose  undergraduate  years  were  spent 
during  the  early  years  of  the  women's  movement,  doing 
with  their  options?  How  has  their  education  helped  them  in 
the  Great  World? 

Method  of  answering  question:  A  request  for  informa- 
tion, sent  not  to  a  random  sample  but  to  55  whose 
post-graduate  study  or  careers  indicated  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  their  options  and  might  have  reason  to  form 
relevant  ideas  about  woman's  lot  in  today's  world. 

The  request  for  information  was  answered  by  24,  less 
than  half  those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  few  of  these 
young  women,  who  graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  between 
1967  and  1970,  are  active  Liberated  Women.  Nearly  all 
said  they  were  with  the  movement  "in  spirit,"  a  phrase 
that  cropped  up  over  and  over  in  the  replies.  Some  had  felt 
the  needles  of  discrimination  because  of  their  sex;  others 
made  a  point  of  its  absence.  Some  found  their  under- 
graduate years  among  women  an  asset;  some  had  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  less  rarified  atmosphere  of  mixed  classes 
in  post-graduate  work.  Some  praised  Sweet  Briar  for 
encouraging  them  in  their  aspirations  as  persons;  others 
faulted  the  College  for  not  being  more  militantly  feminist. 
"I  can't  say  that  I'm  a  'liberated  woman,'  whatever  that 
means,"  wrote  Beth  Gawthrop  '67  (Mrs.  John  C.  Riely), 
"but  I  do  admire  the  Bella  Abzugs  and  Shirley  Chisolms 
of  the  movement,  if  not  the  Kate  Milletts.  and  I'll  add  that 
I  think  Sweet  Briar  badly  needs  a  healthy  dose  of  their 
spirit." 

"I  must  criticize  the  policy,  tacit  as  it  is,  at  Sweet  Briar 
of  assuming  that  most  of  its  girls  will  not  have  a  career  in 
addition  to,  or  instead  of,  marriage,"  echoed  Rose  Ann 
Feldman  '70,  who  this  fall  begins  work  toward  the  Ph.D. 
in  German  at  Harvard.  "The  school's  first  teachers  and 
administrators  were  obviously  dedicated  to  educating 
women,  an  unpopular  career  in  the  early  1900's.  Sweet 
Briar  students  should  be  reminded  of  their  historical  tie 


with  feminism.  My  first  awareness  of  feminism  came  from 
my  mother,  and  Sweet  Briar  strengthened  it.  But  it  is  too 
bad  there  isn't  more  rational  appeal  to  the  women's 
movement  there,  especially  since  they  have  such  an 
authority  in  the  American  history  teacher,  Paul  C.  Taylor, 
who  is  currently  writing  a  book  on  American  feminism." 

"I  must  admit  that  having  men  in  my  classes  for  a 
change  called  for  a  substantial  adjustment  on  my  part  in 
my  attitude  towards  men,"  wrote  Liz  Medaglia  '69,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Law  last  June.  "At  Sweet  Briar  we  had  a  tendency  to 
regard  men  as  dates  first  and  friends  later;  in  law  school, 
that  sequence  is  reversed.  Although  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  I  do  think  that  it  is 
healthy  for  young  women  to  encounter  men  on  a  more 
natural  level  than  that  found  at  Sweet  Briar." 

In  addition  to  strong  academic  preparation,  however, 
she  found  certain  plusses  in  her  undergraduate  background 
that  are  associated  with  a  woman's  college.  "After  four 
years  at  Sweet  Briar,  I  wasn't  afraid  to  speak  out  in  class, 
and  was  not  particularly  overawed  by  the  caliber  of  student 
I  found  at  the  University.  Having  participated  in  extra- 
curricular activities  at  Sweet  Briar,  I  felt  that  I  could  look 
at  the  potential  extra-curricular  activities  at  Virginia  from 
the  proper  perspective." 

Liz  spent  her  law-school  summers  clerking  in  the  legal 
office  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  in 
Richmond.  This  fall  she  begins  a  clerkship  in  Washington, 
with  Judge  Stanley  Harris  of  the  Superior  Court.  "In 
spirit,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  Women's  Lib,  which  is 
not  surprising,  considering  my  avocation,"  Liz  wrote.  "I 
will  not  go  into  the  number  of  times  I  have  been  insulted 
for  being  a  lawyer,  or  passed  oyer  by  an  employer,  or  been 
accused  of  being  unsexed  because  I  do  not  consider  my 
proper  roles  right  now  to  be  those  of  wife  and  mother. 
"I  am  sorry  that  the  organized  Women's  Lib  movement 
has  moved  so  far  into  left  field  that  I  cannot  be  a  member 
of  it.  I  believe  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
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Each  year  a  group  of  seniors  leaves  Sweet 
Briar,  eager  like  the  group  above,  in  1968.  for  a 
place  in  the  world.  Some  go  to  graduate 
school;  some  seek  jobs.  Some  marry;  some  wait, 
a  report  on  what  a  few  have  found  their  lot.  and 
made  their  accomplishments,  since 
happy  Commencement  time. 


Here. 


any  life  style  they  wish,  and  be  supported  in  their  choice 
by  the  male  population." 

A  lawyer  who  has  not  known  discrimination  as  a 
woman  is  Mellie  Hickey  '67  (Mrs.  Paul  G.  Nelson), 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Law  and  Economic 
Development  her  third  year  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  where  she  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1970.  Having  been  Associate  Counsel  to  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  she  is  now  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  "In  my  three  years 
of  law  school  I  never  had  the  experience  of  being 
discriminated  against,"  wrote  Mellie.  "On  the  other  hand, 
I  was  never  catered  to  because  of  the  fact  I  am  a  woman. 
As  far  as  my  experience  of  being  a  woman  in  a 
predominantly  male  field,  my  minority  status  has  had  little 
effect.  Obviously  a  woman  stands  out  in  a  courtroom,  but 
when  it  gets  down  to  the  actual  trial,  it's  how  one  performs 
as  a  lawyer  that  counts,  as  it  does  in  dealing  with  the 
attorneys." 

Agreeing  with  Liz  rather  than  with  Mellie  is  Debrah 
Denemark  '70. After  a  summer  of  college  stock  theatre,  a 
year  of  administration  and  production  in  the  theatre  at 
home  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  a  summer  in  the  straw-hat 
circuit  in  Connecticut,  Debrah  became  business  manager  at 
Washington  Theater  Club,  a  regional  professional  theatre 
in  the  Capital.  "It  is  in  this  job  that  I  have  for  the  first 
time  encountered  the  true  male  chauvinism  of  today," 
wrote  Debrah,  "and  I  find  it  very  hard  to  cope  with.  In  my 
years  of  becoming  an  adult,  I  was  never  put  in  a 
competitive  situation  with  men.  Well,  it  is  a  shock  and  I 
don't  like  it. 

"For  that  reason,  I  have  become  a  staunch  'Libber'  in 
thought  and  subtle  action.  I  find  that  many  men  cannot 
accept  a  woman  for  anything  but  a  secretary  or  a  go-for; 
but  the  sad  part  is  that  those  men  are  that  way  because  they 
need  the  'inferior  female  secretary'  to  assert  their  faltering 
male  egos." 

Another  alumna  who  has  found  discrimination  against 
women  is  Elizabeth  Wyatt  '69.  After  completing  work  for 
two  master's  degrees,  one  in  political  science  from  Tufts 
University  and  one  in  counselling  from  Boston  University, 
both  in  1971,  she  has  worked  for  a  year  as  administrator  at 
Boston  College,  where  she  coordinates  cultural  events, 
heads  the  orientation  committee,  and  edits  the  University 
Guide.  In  addition,  she  has  been  a  clinical  psychology 
intern  at  the  Newton  Mental  Health  Center.  After  another 
year's  working  experience,  Elizabeth  plans  to  return  to 
school  to  pursue  her  bio-psychological  interests.  "I  have 
just  finished  writing  the  Boston  College  Committee  on  the 
Role  of  Women  subreport,  on  women  in  administration,  to 
be  submitted  with  other  subreprots  on  women  in  the 
faculty,  women  students,  clerical  and  secretarial  help,  to 
the  college  president,"  she  wrote  last  spring.  "I  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  discriminatin,  not  unexpectedly,  and 


hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  corrected  by  normal 
university  channels  as  soon  as  possible. 

"In  addition,  I  serve  on  the  Women's  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  six  female  administrators  and  six  female 
students,  who  function  somewhat  in  lieu  of  a  dean  of 
women  in  investigating  complaints  of  women  students.  I 
am  very  concerned  with  the  place  of  women,  both 
professionally  and  as  first-class  citizens  in  our  society.  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  complaints  and  reservations  men 
have  about  women,  such  as  emotionalism  and  ability  to  do 
only  'detail  work,'  are  not  only  fictitious  but  obscure  the 
fact  that  so-called  female  qualities,  such  as  humanism  and 
tenderness,  would  improve  the  working  world." 

Perhaps  the  respondent  who  has  worked  most  directly 
to  aid  the  cause  of  women  is  Pamela  Walker  '70.  During 
the  summer  after  her  first  year  in  law  school,  she  took  a 
clerkship  with  Margie  Pitts  Homes  and  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  Atlanta,  working  mainly  on  the  brief  of  Doe  V. 
Bolton,  the  Georgia  abortion  case.  As  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Law  Review  she  has  written  an 
article  advocating  liberalization  of  the  Arkansas  abortion 
law  (which,  she  says,  discriminates  against  poor  and  rural 
women  in  its  restrictions);  the  article  will  be  used  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  their  Arkansas  lobby  for 
the  reform  of  these  laws.  She  plans  also  an  article  covering 
some  of  the  changes  which  will  have  to  be  made  in 
Arkansas  laws  for  compliance  with  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  In  addition  to  the  Law  Review,  Pamela  is  a 
dean's  list  student  and  a  student  senator,  and  is  active  in 
the  Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  and 
Kappa  Beta  Pi  Legal  Sorority. 

"I  have  long  been  an  activist  in  the  women's  rights 
movement,  and  being  in  law  school  has  helped  me  to 
realize  in  just  what  a  bad  state  we  are  legally,"  Pamela 
wrote.  "Women's  Liberation  does  not  mean  to  me  a  life 
without  men.  It  is  just  hard  to  find  many  who  have  not 
been  socialized  to  think  of  women  as  merely  secondary 
adjuncts  to  themselves  or  to  find  those  who  are  secure 
enough  to  question  their  socialization  and  want  to  change 
it." 

Another  lawyer,  Christine  Witcover  '68,  was  also 
elected  to  a  law  review,  the  Duke  Law  Journal,  and  the 
third  year  was  on  its  editorial  staff.  At  present  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  North  Carolina,  working  in  the  Tort 
Claims  and  Workmen's  Compensation  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Justice,  Christine  found 
being  a  woman  at  Duke  Law  School  significant  only  in 
that  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  join  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  legal  fraternity  there  as  a  full  member. 

Neither  of  the  two  respondent  physicans  reported 
discrimination  against  women,  and  both  love  their  chosen 
my  medical  school  or  hospital,  "  wrote  Hallam  Hurt  '67 
(Mrs.  Robert  K.  Ivey,  Jr.),  who  attended  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  for  two  years,  finished  her  medical 
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work.  "I,  personally,  have  felt  no  injustices  thus  far  by 
school  training  and  internship  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
because  her  husband  was  there,  and  is  this  year  doing  a 
residency  in  pediatrics  there,  "but  I  am  ready  to  be  vocal 
about  such  injustices  if  they  should  arise." 

"The  twelve  girls  in  our  class  were  all  treated  as  well 
as  any  of  the  guys,"  wrote  Mary  Donaldson  '68. 
"Exceptions  were  not  made  because  we  were  girls  and  we 
all  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  healthy  teasing  from  our 
male  classmates  and  professors." 

Mary  was  graduated  from  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  last  June  and  aims  for  a 
career  in  general  or  family  practice  after  a  year  of 
internship  and  two  years  of  residency.  Although  she 
considers  her  training  somewhat  routine,  she  wrote  glow- 
ingly of  a  month  in  Dominica,  a  small  West  Indies  island 
of  48,000,  where  she  worked  with  British  physicians  in  the 
populated  areas  and  spent  some  time  alone  healing  the  sick 
in  a  rural  clinic. 

Doing  research  in  pediatrics  at  Sacramento  Medical 
Center,  on  a  congenital  heart-lung  disease  of  newborn 
infants,  is  Lalita  Shenoy  '70  (Mrs.  Richard  Waterman). 
Lalita  was  the  only  woman  student  in  the  graduate 
department  of  biological  sciences  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  only  student  to  complete  the  M.S. 
requirements  in  14  months — the  usual  time,  two  years,  can 
run  to  three.  Lalita's  husband,  a  graduate  student  at  UOP 
at  the  same  time,  is  working  in  nuclear  medicine  at  the 
school   of   medicine  of  the  University  of  California. 

Pam  Sinex  '69  began  work  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion as  a  research  assistant  at  the  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  Washington,  where  she  worked 
two  summers  while  she  majored  in  physics  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Her  field  was  underwater  acoustics,  and  her  supervisor 
devised  an  operational  classification  technique  to  be 
implemented  in  sonar  systems;  she  attended  pre-trial 
check-out  proceedings  on  the  technique  in  Rota,  Spain, 
and  the  second  trial  in  the  Bahamas.  After  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  Pam  was  awarded  the  M.S.E.  degree  in 
acoustics  from  Catholic  University,  last  May,  and  the 
same  month  was  married  to  a  naval  officer.  She  planned  to 
find  research  work  in  noise  pollution  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  permanent  duty  station. 

"I  have  been  very  concerned  about  the  liberation  of  any 
person  who  is  shackled  to  the  roots  of  traditional  roles  and 
values,  "  wrote  Pam.  "For  the  year  1970  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  Council  at 
the  Naval  Ship  R&  D  Center,  and  in  1971  I  was  chairman 
of  the  EEO  Council.  I  have  heard  the  problems  of  many 
people — black,  white;  male,  female — and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  greater  awareness  is  needed  by  all 
people  to  help  the  situation. 

"I'm  glad  that  women  are  becoming  aware  of  their 
plight  and  I've  personally  seen  many  corrective  measures 


used  to  improve  the  situation.  Often  I've  been  discrimi- 
nated for,  which  I  find  as  difficult  to  accept  as  being 
discriminated  against.  There  are  many  adjustments  to  be 
made,  many  of  which  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  women 
themselves." 

"The  joys  of  no  longer  being  a  student  practically 
overcame  me  at  first,"  wrote  Jan  Huguenin  '69  of  her  job 
at  Dartmouth  Medical  School.  After  graduation  from 
Sweet  Briar,  Jan  had  a  teaching  assistantship  to  work 
toward  the  master's  degree  in  biology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  After  two  years  there,  with  a  summer  at 
the  biological  station  in  Bermuda,  she  earned  her  degree 
and  moved  to  Hanover,  N.H.  "I  have  a  research  position 
from  8  to  5  o'clock,  and  then  my  time  is  my  own,"  she 
said,  "so  I  have  been  busy  learning  to  enjoy  these  cold 
winters  and  frustrating  springs.  It  really  is  a  great  college 
town,  and  I  find  many  of  the  admirable  characteristics  and 
ideals  of  Dartmouth  to  be  quite  similar  to  those  of  Sweet 
Briar." 

The  happy  side  of  student  life  comes  from  Elizabeth 
Sanford  '68,  an  archaeological  conservator  who  is  fulfil- 
ling her  dream  of  returning  to  the  Mediterranean  where  she 
spent  her  childhood.  Her  life  shows  a  fine  sense  of 
purpose:  with  a  major  in  art  history  and  a  minor  in  ancient 
Greek,  Elizabeth  spent  the  junior  year  on  the  Tufts 
University  program  in  Naples,  worked  on  a  British-run 
excavation  in  Istanbul  during  the  summer  1966  and 
another  in  Thessaloniki  during  the  summer  1967,  and  was 
awarded  a  research  assistantship  to  work  toward  the  M.A. 
at  Brown  University.  She  writes  of  summer  work  in 
Buccino,  Italy,  while  there: 

"I  was  assigned  my  own  site,  a  very  idyllic  one 
situated  under  fruit  trees  on  a  hillside  above  a  lovely  river 
valley.  My  three  native  workmen  and  I  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  uncovered  the  walls  and  foundations  of  a  little 
stone  fountain  house  built  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  by 
Greek-influenced  Italic  people  as  an  adjunct  to  a  nearby 
temple.  The  natural  spring  which  once  fed  the  fountain 
house  still  bubbles  forth  from  the  ground,  and  its  waters 
are  delicious.  The  wife  of  one  of  my  workmen  would 
bring  us  lunch  in  a  huge  basket  at  noon,  and  we  feasted  on 
pasta,  fresh  vegetables,  roast  chicken,  homemade  bread, 
and  wine  made  from  the  nearby  vineyard.  For  desert  we 
picked  figs  warm  from  the  sun.  This  is  archaeology  at  its 
best!" 

Completing  the  M.A.  in  1970,  Elizabeth  took  a  course 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  silver  jewelry- 
making,  for  she  had  by  now  become  interested  in  the  ways 
in  which  ancient  men  crafted  objects  of  varying  materials 
and  she  wanted  to  understand  better  the  techniques  used  to 
make  jewelry  on  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  the  7th  century 
B.C..  this  having  been  the  subject  of  her  M.A.  thesis. 
Now  she  has  one  more  year  at  the  Institute  of  Archaeology 
of  the  University  of  London.  She  has  taken  the  examina- 


tions  for  the  three-year  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in 
the  Conservation  of  Archaeological  Materials,  and  this 
year,  supported  by  a  Kress  Foundation  grant,  will  write  the 
required  thesis  while  working  part-time  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  British  Museum. 

Another  London  student  has  been  Amy  Thompson  '68 
(Mrs.  Peter  McCandless),  who  in  1969  married  the  only 
other  graduate  student  in  British  history  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  They  received  master's  degrees  in 
1970 — "very  romantic  but  economically  unsound,"  wrote 
Amy.  In  January  1971,  with  Ford  Foundation  sponsorship, 
they  did  research  for  Ph.D.  dissertations  in  London,  and 
returned  after  a  year  to  Madison  to  write.  "As  of  June  I 
have  become  another  Ph.D.  in  a  glutted  job  market," 
wrote  Amy  last  summer  with  wry  humor.  "Peter  and  I 
would  both  like  to  find  a  position  in  a  college  or  junior 
college,  teaching  British  history,  but  neither  of  us  is 
prepared  to  set  up  separate  establishments  to  do  so,  and 
unless  the  economic  situation  changes  drastically  or  the 
rash  of  British  serials  on  NET  converts  the  public  into 
British  history  students,  the  prospect  of  one  job  between  us 
is  still  remote." 

At  the  time  she  answered  the  request  for  information, 
Ann  Tedards  '70,  too,  had  no  firm  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Having  received  the  master  of  music  degree  in  vocal 
performance  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
June,  she  attended  the  summer  opera  theater  at  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany  this  summer,  and 
hoped  to  do  singing  this  fall  either  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Europe.  "I'm  afraid  I've  always  thought  of  myself  as  a 
liberated  woman,"  wrote  Ann,  who  was  president  of  the 
Junior  class  and  Manson  Memorial  Scholar  her  senior 
year,  "and  I  am  fully  in  favor  of  the  movement,  though 
there  is  little  time  for  meetings.  Women's  Liberation  goes 
much  deeper  than  'equal  pay  for  equal  work.'  I  believe  it 
is  helping  women  of  all  ages  to  approach  a  better  relization 
of  their  full  potential  as  human  beings,  not  just  as  women. 
Surely,  the  radical  left  occasionally  presents  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  women,  but  sometimes 
such  an  extreme  is  needed  to  help  others  become  more 
aware  of  the  problems." 

"I  happen  to  be  in  a  profession  long  practiced  by 
women,  so  I'm  not  trying  to  be  a  trail  blazer  in  any  way," 
Genie  Carr  '68  wrote  last  spring  from  her  desk  as  feature 
writer  for  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  Boston 
Record  American-Sunday  Advertiser.  "My  consciousness 
has  been  raised,  as  they  say,  but  I'll  have  to  wait  until  a 
proper  test  comes  along  before  I  can  tell  how  far." 

"My  greatest  concern  is  for  the  professional  woman 
who  deserves  equality  with  the  professional  man,"  wrote 
Phoebe  Brunner  '68,  "and  with  the  professional  woman 
trying  to  combine  a  happy  home  life  with  her  career,  for 
which  she  has  after  all  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time 
preparing." 


Having  received  the  M.L.S.  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1970,  Phoebe  was  last  spring  descriptive 
cataloger  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Latin  language 
("many  rare  books  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  pass  . 
over  my  desk!")  and  for  the  English  language  ("hot  off 
the  press!"),  feeling  blessed  to  be  using  her  Latin  major, 
her  liberal  arts  education  and  her  library  degree.  She  was 
planning  to  be  married.  "I  shall  continue  my  work  until 
we  have  children,  with  whom  I  do  wish  to  stay  home  until 
they're  fairly  grown  up,"  Phoebe  wrote.  "Then  I  wish  to 
return  to  full-time  work.  It  obviously  won't  be  at  the  level 
I  would  have  reached  without  the  family,  but  I  do  want 
both.  I  hope  I  can  help  bring  about  more  opportunities  for 
professional  women  returning  to  full-time  work,  and  for 
more  part-time  jobs  on  a  professional  level."  I 

Two  recent  graduates  working  for  Planned  Parenthood 
are  Neil  Keller  '68  (Mrs.  James  F.  Stutts)  and  May 
Humphreys  '70.  Neil  taught  last  year  a  pilot  project  in 
family  planning  at  John  Marshall  High  School  in  Rich- 
mond, the  first  time  sex  education  has  been  taught 
formally,  she  said,  in  the  Virginia  public  school  system. 
May  went  from  the  Memphis  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion to  Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York  City,  where  she 
was  the  administrative  assistant  to  the  director  of  a  new 
Comprehensive  Family  Planning  Center  that  handled  some 
175  patients  daily  for  abortion,  contraception,  pregnancy 
tests,  vasectomies,  venereal  disease  testing  and  young 
people's  sessions.  "Now  I  am  in  store  for  another  move," 
wrote  May  last  spring.  "My  husband  will  be  attending 
business  school  in  Boston  and  I  am  seriously  considering  i 
working  for  a  center  now  in  its  initial  planning  stages.  Its 
goals  would  be  to  set  up  a  vasectomy  clinic  plus 
contraception.  I  find  this  work  challenging,  fulfilling,  and 
every  day  a  new  experience.  My  interest  in  the  field  is 
definitely  not  a  single-issue  one:  I  am  not  a  Women's 
Liberationist  freak.  I  support  them  actively  and  in  spirit, 
but  I  would  consider  myself  quite  rational  in  my  views." 

"Women's  Liberation  really  has  not  hit  Atlanta  yet," 
wrote  Susan  Tucker  '67.  "Most  of  my  friends  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  girls  have  lots  of  advantages  right  now,  and  that  if 
you  work  hard  you  will  be  rewarded  no  matter  what  your 
sex." 

Susan's  hard  work  has  been  in  politics,  an  interest  first 
stimulated  at  Sweet  Briar  when  she  joined  the  Young 
Republican  Club  there.  In  Atlanta  following  graduation, 
she  became  executive  secreatary  of  the  Fulton  County  g 
Young  Republican  Club,  and  was  asked  by  Congressman 
Fletcher  Thompson  to  become  a  member  of  his  Atlanta 
office  staff  following  his  re-election  in  1968.  This  fall, 
Congressman  Thompson  is  seeking  to  become  the  first 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  from  Georgia  since  Reconstruc- 
tion days,  and  Susan  is  helping  with  the  state-wide 
campaign. 

In  addition  to  a  vocation,  politics  has  been  Susan's 
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avocation,  and  she  has  many  volunteer  hours  for  the 
Republican  Party  under  her  belt.  She  has  twice  been 
chosen  Most  Outstanding  Young  Republican  Girl  in 
Georgia,  has  been  elected  Georgia  Young  Republican 
National  Committeewoman  for  two  terms,  and  was  last 
year  elected  secretary  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Repub- 
lican Committee  and  convention  secretary  of  the  State 
Party  at  the  biennial  State  Convention. 

Another  political  activist  in  Atlanta  is  Kathy  Barnes 
'70,  who  campaigned  for  Governor  James  Carter  with  a 
$300  a  month  "volunteer"  job,  received  a  raise  upon  his 
election  and  a  job  in  the  Governor's  office,  and  went  on  to 
become  secretary  to  the  Georgia  Commission  on  the  Arts. 
Last  May,  this  job  was  lost  in  an  administrative  shuffle, 
but  Kathy,  who  was  planning  marriage,  planned  also  to 
keep  on  working  for  the  State  in  some  capacity.  "One  of 
the  reasons  I  left  the  Governor's  Office,"  wrote  Kathy, 
"was  that  even  though  the  staff  was  generally  young,  and 
therefore  supposedly  up  on  the  new  ways,  all  the  boys  got 
the  interesting  jobs  and  all  the  girls  got  the  typewriters. 
That  isn't  fair! 

"I  still  had  the  typewriter  with  the  Commision  of  the 
Arts,  but  my  responsibilities  were  as  great  as  that  small 
office  could  offer,"  she  went  on.  "Equal  pay  is  just 
something  women  are  going  to  have  to  find  the  nerve  to 
fight  for  and  insist  on.  I  haven't  got  the  nerve  yet,  but  I  am 
working  on  it.  As  for  the  rest  of  Women's  Lib — Gloria 
Steinem  can  have  it.  I  still  want  to  have  doors  opened  for 
me  and  courtly  gestures  paid  me.  I  don't  think  this  is 
wanting  your  cake  and  eating  it  too;  men  are  polite  and 
courteous  to  men  while  still  being  in  competition  for  the 
best  jobs  and  the  best  money." 

"It  is  frustrating  to  have  the  second  question  in  an 
interview  read  'When  are  you  getting  married  or  pre- 
gnant?'," wrote  Bonnie  Pitman  '68  from  another  southern 
city,  where  she  is  consultant  to  the  curator  of  the  Wisner 
Education  Wing  of  the  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  "and 
to  have  a  man  get  an  appointment  simply  because  he 
projects  a  father  image.  Men  on  a  social  level  find  it  hard 
to  take  the  idea  that  as  a  female  I  too  can  be  successful  and 
adventurous." 

The  spirit  of  adventure  took  Bonnie  to  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  to  become  the  first  director  of  education  for  the 
Winnipeg  Art  Gallery.  Hard  winters  there  made  her  choose 
a  southern  road  next,  and  she  enrolled  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity's M.A.T.  program  in  art  education.  In  Canada,  she 
made  several  television  appearances,  and  lectured  to 
university  and  civic  groups  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  In 
addition  to  her  museum  and  academic  work  in  New 
Orleans,  she  is  humanities  instructor  at  St.  Martin's 
Protestant  Episcopal  School  in  Metairie. 

Another  museum  worker  is  Ellen  Thurman  '68,  who 
has  held  a  variety  of  positions  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  of 
Harvard,    where    she    has    returned    intermittently   while 


working  toward  the  M.Ed,  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  She  loves  country  life,  she  wrote,  but  returned  to 
Cambridge  to  make  money  for  school,  the  temporary  wage 
there  being  higher  than  in  Charlottesville. 

Perhaps  the  extent  of  education's  impact  upon  the 
present  generation  is  seen  not  just  when  a  young  woman 
pursues  a  career,  but  also  in  what  she  does  when  she 
terminates  one.  Mary  Lee  Bell  '69,  a  biology  major, 
married  C.  Shelby  Coffey  III  after  graduation,  taught 
second  grade  and  some  science  classes  at  Marymount 
Junior  School  in  Arlington,  and  was  scheduled  to  take  over 
all  the  science  classes  the  following  year.  She  did  not 
return  to  teaching,  however,  because  she  was  expecting 
her  first  child  in  December  1970.  "Reluctant  to  sit  around 
getting  fat  during  that  summer,  I  began  to  look  for  summer 
courses  or  some  volunteer  work  to  keep  myself  occupied," 
she  wrote.  "I  wound  up  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Responsive  Law  doing  research  for  Ralph  Nader,  and 
spent  more  hours  than  I  cared  to  count  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Patent,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  law  libraries.  My  work  involved  investiga- 
tion of  a  chemical  freezing  process  being  used  with 
increasing  frequency  on  some  of  our  processed  foods.  I 
chose  the  project  out  of  interest  as  a  consumer  and  as  a 
homemaker  responsible  for  the  health  of  my  family,  but 
soon  the  chemical,  biological  and  legal  aspects  of  the 
study  thoroughly  fascinated  me  as  well." 

Mary  Lee  and  Alison  spent  a  year  at  home  following 
Alison's  birth  on  New  Year's  Eve;  then  Mary  Lee  returned 
to  the  study  of  science  by  auditing  an  organic  chemistry 
course  at  Georgetown  University.  Last  spring  she  was 
undecided  between  taking  another  degree  or  an  occasional 
course  to  keep  abreast  of  her  field.  "I  don't  know  how 
other  alumnae  feel  about  their  Sweet  Briar  educations," 
she  said,  "but  mine  certainly  is  a  vital  part  of  my  everyday 
life.  I  value  it  highly  as  the  basis  on  which  I  am  building  a 
lifetime  education." 

Stella  Mae  Renchard  '67  (Mrs.  Robert  Seamans  III) 
wrote  from  New  York  not  of  her  activities  but  of  her 
convictions.  "I  have  come  to  believe  in  two  things  more 
and  more,"  she  said.  "One,  women  have  a  large  potential 
force  for  good  in  this  world,  and  two,  women  must  try 
extra  hard  to  create  a  world  with  morality  and  peace... 

"When  these  present  times  are  history,  and  our  children 
read  in  their  textbooks  about  the  wars  in  Vietnam,  the 
Near  East.  Ireland.  India  and  on  University  campuses,  our 
children  will  ask  us,  'What  did  you  do?"  Hopefully,  we 
shall  not  answer  like  so  many  did  in  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  Hitler,  and  the  Third  Reich,  "We  saw  it  all  and 
we  read  about  it  all;  we  couldn't  do  anything." 

"We,  women,  have  always  been  initiators  of  action. 
May  we  now  seize  the  opportunity  to  create  Peace  on 
Earth,  before  it  is  too  late  and  our  wars  reach  even  to  the 
moon."  ■ 
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It  is  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
death  of  Claudine  Hutter  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
who  died  July  27,    1972,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Claudine  was  one  of  our  most  loyal  and 
devoted  members.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest 
girls  to  enroll  at  Sweet  Briar  and  never  faltered 
in  her  loyalty  to  the  College  and  to  her  Sweet 
Briar  friends.  She  was  an  unusually  talented 
pianist,  and  upon  the  advice  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Helen  Young,  first  Chairman  of  Sweet 
Briar's  Music  Department,  Claudine  went  to 
Leipzig  and  studied  for  three  years.  Not  long 
after  returning  to  Lynchburg,  she  joined  the 
Music  Department  at  Sweet  Briar  and  held  this 
position  for  several  years. 

Claudine  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
religious,  civic,  social  and  cultural  life  in 
Lynchburg  and  for  many  years  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  She  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  many. 

There  is  also  another  death  I  report,  that  of 
Helen  Schulte  Tenney.  Helen  was  an  original 
and  gifted  student;  in  later  years  when  the 
Tenny  family  was  living  in  China,  she  wrote 
her  first  book,  River  of  Golden  Sands.  This  is  a 
beautiful,  poetic  book  about  China.  Her  latest 
book.  Ship's  Timbus,  A  Cottage  on  the  Coast 
of  Maine,  was  published  in  1971.  This  was 
shortly  before  Helen's  death  in  August,  1971. 

Helen's  last  visit  to  Sweet  Briar  was  the 
Reunion  in  1960,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  alumnae  present.  Helen  is  survived 
by  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. Helen  Turner 
Herlig,  Jr.,  of  Waseca,  Minn. 

In  these  Class  Notes  of  1910,  I  feel  it  is 
fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  an  alumna.  Claudine 
Griffin  Holcomb  of  Roanoke,  Va.  In  the 
College  records  Claudine  is  listed  as  a  "Spe- 
cial." This  designation  was  devised  in  the  early 
years  of  the  College  when  there  was  confusion 
concerning  the  listing  of  bona  fide  class  mem- 
bers. The  College  academic  officials  decided 
that    those    students    who    did    not    have    full 


academic  requirements  should  be  listed  as 
"Specials."  These  girls  never  organized,  but 
most  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Claudine  Griffin 
Holcomb,  were  faithful  and  loyal  alumnae  and 
regularly  returned  to  the  College  for  alumnae 
meetings  and  festivities.  They  generally  as- 
sociated themselves  with  a  class  in  which  they 
had  the  most  friends. 

Claudine  Holcomb  was  practically  adopted  by 
the  Class  of  1910  after  their  graduation,  and 
they  always  welcomed  her  to  their  reunions  and 
parties.  She  attended  very  regularly,  with 
enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  and  gladly  did  any- 
thing asked  of  her.  She  was  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Roanoke  Sweet  Briar  chapter,  and  upon 
her  death  on  Nov.  1,  1971,  the  Roanoke 
chapter  eulogized  her  and  expressed  their  grief 
in  many  ways. 

I  feel  certain  Claudine's  adopted  Class  of 
1910  feels  the  same  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  in 
her  passing  that  it  would  feel  for  the  loss  of  any 
bona  fide  member.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
Class  of  1910  will  appreciate  this  tribute  to 
Claudine  Griffin  Holcomb. 

Now  here  is  a  cheerful  report:  the  marriage  of 
a  granddaughter  of  Eugenia  Griffin  Burnett, 
'10.  The  bride  is  Judith  Burnett  Halsey,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Judith  Cary  Burnett  Halsey, 
class  of  1947.  The  groom  is  Richard  Antell  of 
Richmond  and  Alexandria.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Richmond.  Va.,  June   17,   1972. 

Members  of  1910,  please  take  note  of  this 
change  of  address.  Frances  Murrell  Rickards  of 
Norfolk  has  recently  moved  into  an  apartment. 
Her  new  address  is  Algonquin  House,  7320 
Glenroie  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23505. 
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The  class  of  1917  held  its  55th  reunion  at 
Sweet  Briar,  May  21-22.  We  were  the  oldest 
class  represented.  For  our  50th  reunion  five  of 
us  were  present,  and  this  year  four  of  us  made 
it.  Henrietta  Crump  Harrison  and  I  brought  our 
husbands  and  stayed  at  the  White  Oaks  Motel 
in  Amherst.  Bertha  Pfister  Wailes,  who  lives 
near  the  motel,  was  wonderful  about  transport- 
ing us  back  and  forth  to  Sweet  Briar  and  also 


giving  us  the  grand  tour.  Jane  Henderson  came 
over  form  Forest,  Va.  for  our  class  picnic  and 
spent  the  night  with  Bertha.  Carrie  Sharpe 
Sanders  '19,  joined  us  also,  as  did  Winnie 
Walker  for  the  picnic,  which  was  held  at  the 
Wailes  Center.  We  enjoyed  the  view  from  the 
porch,  then  the  fried  chicken,  and  all  the  letters 
which  other  members  of  the  class  had  written. 

Rachel  Lloyd  Holton  and  Hoyt  were  on  a 
fabulous  trip  to  the  Orient  at  this  time,  and 
Ruth  Mcllravy  Logan  was  in  Switzerland  with 
cousins.  Ruth  plans  to  sell  her  home  in 
Piedmont,  Calif,  and  move  to  an  apartment  for 
Senior  Citizens.  Inez  Skillern  Reller  is  having 
health  problems  since  her  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary last  year,  and  she  and  her  husband 
felt  it  was  too  long  a  trip  from  Boise,  Idaho.  I 
had  no  replies  from  my  letters  to  Genie  Steele 
Hardy  and  Mary  Whitehead  Van  Hyning,  but 
understand  that  Mary  is  recovering  from  a 
broken  hip  at  their  home  in  Maine. 

Dorothy  Grammer  Croyder  had  attended  our 
reunion  in  1967;  she  now  lives  in  Texas  with 
her  daughter,  Polly,  and  could  not  make  it  this 
year.  Elsie  Palmer  Parkhust  hoped  to  join  us, 
but  it  did  not  work  out  at  the  last  minute,  and 
we  missed  her.  Her  home  is  near  Wilkes  Barre. 
After  trying  several  times,  I  finally  talked  to 
her.  They  had  left  their  home  in  their  own  car 
at  the  time  of  the  flood.  There  was  six  feet  of 
water  on  their  first  floor  and  they  had  shovelled 
out  tons  of  mud.  Now  they  are  leaving  for  a 
month  in  Maine  to  let  the  house  dry  out. 

Margaret  Gibson  Bowman  wrote  me  a  long 
letter  from  Bermuda,  where  she  was  spending 
the  month  of  February.  She  has  sold  her  home 
in  Connecticut  and  moved  to  a  retirement  hotel, 
but  spends  little  time  there.  She  goes  to  Maine 
in  the  summer,  England  in  the  fall,  and 
Bermuda  during  the  winter.  Bessie  Whittet 
Towsen  called  me  one  evening  and  we  had  a 
long  chat.  She  also  lives  in  a  retirement 
community  in  New  Jersey  and  loves  it,  as  she  is 
near  her  two  daughters. 

Sweet  Briar  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  We  were  quite  impressed  with  the  Wailes 
Center  and  the  new  Riding  Center.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whiteman  were  delightful  and  most  cor- 
dial, and  we  thought  the  "new  look"  at  Sweet 
Briar  House  was  charming. 

After  56  years  I  feel  that  it  is  about  time  1 
retired  as  class  president.  However,  I  could  not 
find  a  replacement.  On  July  15th  Bertha. 
Rachel  and  Carrie  came  to  Wilmington  to  help 
Earl    and    me    celebrate    our   golden    wedding 
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anniversary,  and  again  I  tried  to  call  an  election 
for  class  officers,  with  no  success.  So  with  your 
help,  I  will  carry  on  for  1917.  PLEASE  do 
write  me  some  news. 
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Only  four  of  our  class  replied  in  time  for  this 
issue.  Cilia  Guggenheimer  Nusbaum  wrote  of 
the  pleasure  she  had  on  the  European  Sweet 
Briar  tour  last  year,  thereby  renewing  some  old 
acquaintances.  Now  she  suggests  we  consider 
Alcapulco  in  Jan.  A  granddaughter,  Beth,  is 
continuing  at  Goucher  till  '73,  when  she  will  be 
married  to  a  Princeton  graduate,  soon  to  enter 
the  Business  School  at  Harvard.  Cilia  is  also 
the  recipient  of  the  latest  published  book  of 
poems  of  Hildegarde  Flanner  Monoff. 

From  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  where  they  now 
make  their  year  round  home,  Elanette  Sollilt 
Stapely  stressed  the  quiet  comfortable  life  she 
and  her  husband  aim  to  have.  Neither  are  well 
enough  to  stray  far,  and  many  of  their  former 
pursuits  are  no  longer  possible.  How  smart  they 
were  to  leave  a  big  house  they  could  no  longer 
enjoy  as  before.  In  so  doing  they  were  able  to 
help  George's  married  daughter  furnish  a  large 
new  home. 

Catherine  Marshall  Shuler.  whose  residence 
is  mainly  in  Florida,  has  the  happy  situation  of 
having  three  of  her  children  and  their  families 
nearby.  Only  one  remains  in  Des  Moines.  If 
you  are  livng  a  quiet  life  it  must  be  great  to  be 
able  to  have"  five  of  the  family  come  by  for 
lunch! 

A  note  from  Ruth  Boettcher  Robertson  said 
she  lives  in  a  highrise  retirement  apartment  in 
Houston.  She  and  her  daughter  plan  a  Carib- 
bean cruise  this  fall. 

I  am  in  more  or  less  frequent  touch  with 
Dorothy  C.  Harrison.  We  have  not  seen  each 
other  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  hope  to  this  fall. 
She  divides  her  time  between  Florida.  New 
Jersey  and  Lake  Mohonk,  N.Y.,  enjoying 
swimming  and  visits  with  her  brother  and  his 
family. 

The  Halls  moved  back  to  Elmira  a  year  ago. 
The  bad  winter  driving  made  us  decide  to 
search  for  a  home  within  taxi  distance  of  our 
usual  haunts.  We  live  now  in  an  apartment  area 
owned  by  Elmira  College  right  on  the  edge  of 
campus.  We  can  now  keep  in  touch  with  the 
under-thirty  group. 

As  you  may  have  read  or  seen  on  TV,  Elmira 
suffered  greatly  from  a  flood  following  storm 
"Agnes."  We  wre  untouched  but  many  of  our 
friends  were  less  fortunate.  We  were  able  to  be 
of  some  help  by  offering  bed  and  board  to  a 
few.  The  need  was  so  great  in  the  area  that  our 
small  contribution  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Our  usual  quiet  routine  is  now  being  changed 
by  a  visit  of  two  grandchildren,  age  8  and  7. 
They   tell   us  they   are   keeping  us  "in  condi- 


tion." I  believe  the  generation  gap  in  our  case 
begins  with  the  condition  of  the  legs! 
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Jane  Riddle  Thornton  reports  that  Tab  Haz- 
lewood  Caldwell  and  "Miss  Anne"  Maybank 
Cain  visited  her  and  husband  Barbour  during 
Garden  Week  in  April.  According  to  Jane,  they 
had  a  grand  time  viewing  gardens  and  houses  in 
and  around  Richmond  and  talking  themselves 
"into  exhaustion."  Jane  says  that  both  Tab  and 
Miss  Anne  are  still  lovely  looking  and  have 
"grown  in  grace".  Tab  has  three  grandchil- 
dren. She  and  her  husband  enjoy  travel  and  last 
winter  went  to  New  Zealand  for  the  fishing. 
Miss  Anne,  who  lost  her  husband  several  years 
ago,  works  part-time  in  the  library  in  Colum- 
bia. Her  daughter  Eleanor.  SBC  '58,  and 
lawyer  husband,  also  live  in  Columbia.  They 
have  four  sons.  Jane  adds  that  whereas  she 
hears  from  Retta  Nelson  Weston,  she  hasn't 
seen  her  in  years.  Rhetta  has  13  grandchildren 
and  she  and  her  husband  are  also  travelers.  Jane 
learned  through  Miss  Anne  that  all  is  going 
well  with  Margaret  Elliott  Manning  and  her 
family.  Jane  herself  has  five  grandchildren 
between  the  ages  of  7  and   14. 

Peg  Krider  Ivey  and  husband  Gordon  were  in 
this  country  the  latter  part  of  May  when  they 
visited  Betty  Moore  Rusk  and  Stan  en  route  to 
Peg's  brother's  in  Detroit.  Betty  reports  that 
both  Peg  and  Gordon  looked  great — hadn't 
changed  since  she  last  saw  them  7  1/2  years 
ago.  Peg  is  planning  to  attend  our  50th  in  1976 
if  we  all  stay  on  our  feet! 

One  of  my  greatest  successes  in  recent  years 
was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sweet  Briar's 
first  coed,  Walter  Bailey,  husband  of  Helen 
Carter  Bailey,  following  my  mention  of  them  in 
the  February  newsletter.  They  are  still  in 
Laurel,  where  their  oldest  son  also  resides.  The 
second  son  is  in  Montgomery  and  the  youngest 
in  nearby  (to  me)  Annandale,  Va.  All  of  this, 
says  Walter,  "adds  up  to  six  grandchildren 
whom  we  enjoy  very  much." 

Mary  Bristol  Graham  and  husband  Larry  were 
on  campus  in  April  when  en  route  to  Jekyll 
Island,  Ga..  for  a  holiday. 

A  note  from  Anne  Barrett  Allaire  reveals  that 
Mary  Lib  Loughery  Arthur  lost  her  husband 
during  the  summer  of  1971.  Anne  visited  her  in 
October  during  which  time  Elizabeth  Matthew 
Nichols  and  husband,  "tripping"  from  Califor- 
nia, spent  a  night  with  them,  Mary  Lib  and 
Anne  subsequently  visited  Ruth  Johnston 
Bowen  and  husband  Hascall  in  Roanoke.  They 
all  sojourned  to  SBC  where  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  trip  was  meeting  the  late  Page 
Dunhip  Dec's  student  granddaughter.  Mary  Lib 
and  Anne  had  still  another  reunion  this  past 
spring  in  New  Orleans  during  fiesta  week. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  was  also  the  scene  of  a 
reunion  in  April  when  Elizabeth  Cobb  Suther- 


land and  husband  Don  were  here  for  their 
anniversary.  Frances  Dunlop  Heiskell  and  Jim, 
among  others,  helped  the  writer  create  a  festive 
atmosphere  for  the  occasion.  Frances  and  Jim 
spent  a  delightful  two  weeks  at  Boothbay 
Harbor  in  June.  While  there,  they  took  a 
day-long  trip  on  the  mail  boat  to  that  secluded 
and  fascinating  little  island  of  Monhegan. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  letter  from  Louise 
Fuller  Freeman  brings  us  up  to  date  on  her 
family  and  travels.  Louise,  whose  husband 
Russell  died  suddenly  seven  years  ago,  has  two 
sons,  Russell  (32)  and  Bradford  (30).  Russell 
and  his  wife  and  "two  gorgeous  children." 
ages  5  1/2  and  4,  also  live  in  Fargo.  Bradford, 
who  is  vice-president  of  Dean  Witter  &  Co.. 
lives  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  His  mother  says 
he  is  unmarried,  handsome  and  personable. 

While  her  children  were  growing  up,  Louise 
was  extremely  active  in  the  community  and  in 
the  state.  Among  other  things,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Fargo  School  Board,  a  director 
of  the  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  a 
director  on  the  local  educational  TV  station,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  Higher  Education 
in  North  Dakota,  United  Fund  director,  etc.  Her 
most  recent  appointment  being  that  of  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Since  her  husband's  death.  Louise  has 
traveled  to  Greece  with  a  group  from  Chicago 
on  a  Symposium  to  Greece  with  the  Greek 
Heritage  Foundation.  With  14  others,  she  was 
invited  to  the  palace  to  have  pink  champagne 
with  the  King.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
between  coups,  she  explains.  Six  months  later, 
Louise  joined  a  small  group  and  toured  the 
Orient  for  six  weeks.  She  is  so  glad  to  have 
visited  many  magnificent  places  such  as  Ankor 
Wat  and  Ankor  Thorn  in  Cambodia  which  the 
war  has  presently  made  inaccessible  to  tourists 
The  next  year.  Louise,  her  sister  Margaret 
Fuller  Riggs  (SBC  '28)  and  husband  had  a 
special  tour  of  the  Art  Galleries  and  Museums 
of  Europe.  In  1970  she  spent  six  weeks  in 
France  as  a  member  of  the  French  Seminar 
Group  which  stayed  in  small  French-spoken- 
only  hotels.  In  preparation  for  the  trip,  it  was 
necessary  to  enroll  in  college  and  go  to  night 
school  every  week  for  four  months.  Louise 
loved  it  and  plans  to  return  to  France  to  live  for 
a  limited  period.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  is 
off  to  The  People's  Republic  of  China  this  fall 
on  a  trip  also  sponsored  by  the  Greek  Heritage 
Foundation,  and  again,  this  is  a  studs  group. 
We  look  to  receiving  a  full  report  and  a  panda 
as  class  mascot. 

Sarah  Merrick  Houriet  writes  thai  she  enjoyed 
the  Alumnae  Bulb  Tour  last  spring.  She  also 
comments  that  the  bulbs  she  herself  ordered 
were  beautiful. 

Marietta  Darsie  reports  that  the)  escaped  the 
June  floods  in  Washington.  Pa  .  except  lor  the 
Pittsburgh  area  where  the  two  ri\crs  join  to 
form  the  Ohio.  Marietta  has  taken  on  a  new 
responsibility  as  a  member  ol  the  Honorarj 
Committee  for  .Southwestern  Pennsylvania  foi 
the  state's  forthcoming  bi-centenniel  celebra- 
tion. 

A    recent    letter    from    Helen    Finch   Hallord 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 


President:  Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker  "47  (Mrs.  Lewis  Booker), 

Dayton,  O. 

First  Vice-President:  Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49  (Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill), 

Denver,  Colo. 

Second  Vice-President:  Jocelyn  Palmer  Connors  '62  (Mrs.  Thomas  N. 

Connors).  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Secretary:  Jane  Ellis  Covington  '60  (Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.), 

Richmond,  Va. 

Fund  Chairman:  Carla  de  Creny  Levin  '51  (Mrs.  Bernard  Levin), 

Norfolk.Va. 

Nominating  Chairman:  Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59  (Mrs.  Douglas  A.  S. 

Chalmers),  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Alumnae  Representatives  Chairman:  Peachey  Lillard  Manning  '50  (Mrs. 

W.  P.  Manning,  Jr.),  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Estate  Planning  Chairman:  Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38  (Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Fales), 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Bulb  Chairman:  Catherine  Vance  Johns  '48  (Mrs.  Michael  K. 

Johns),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  Chairman:  Ann  Samford  Upchurch  '48  (Mrs.  Samuel  Upchurch), 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Continuing  Education  Chairman:  Sally  Fishburn  Fulton  (Mrs.  George 

H.  Fulton,  Jr.),  Roanoke,  Va. 

Regional  Chairmen: 

Region  I:  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  '60  (Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Kaplan),  Wilton, 

Conn. 

Region  II:  Patricia  Whitaker  Waters  *44  (Mrs.  John  S.  Waters), 

Lutherville,  Md. 

Region  III:  Judith  Burnett  Halsey  '47  (Mrs.  John  S.  Halsey),  Richmond, 

Va. 

Region  IV:  Louise  Aubrey  McFarland  '54  (Mrs.  J.  A.  McFarland), 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Region  V:  Mary  (Dilly)  Johnson  Jones  '54  (Mrs.  G.  Paul  Jones,  Jr.), 

Macon,  Ga. 

Region  VI:  Alice  Carey  Farmer  Brown  '59  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lyons 

Brown,  Jr.),  Prospect,  Ky. 

Region  VII:  Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  '54  (Mrs.  Frank  M.  McClain). 

Winnetka,  111. 

Region  VIII:  Katherine  Street  Sharp  '47  (Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Sharp), 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Region  IX:  Sarah  Adams  Bush  '43  (Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush),  Dallas. 

Texas. 

Region  X:  Dorothy  (Jolly)  Urner,  Pasadena,  Calif.  1 

Members- At-Large 

Jane  Roseberry  Ewald  '52  (Mrs.  John  A.  Ewald),  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Golden  Stairs  Chairman. 

Carroll  Weitzel  Rivers  '57  (Mrs.  G.  L.  Buist  Rivers,  Jr.),  Charleston, 

S.  C.  Scholarship  Chairman. 

Jeannette  S.  Bush  '71,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Georgie  Vairo  '72,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar 
College  nominated  by  the  Alumnae  Association  and 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Sweet  Briar 
College:  i 

Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett  '35  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Burnett),  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate  '38  (Mrs.  John  A.  Tate,  Jr.),  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Patricia  Traugott  Rixey  '48  (Mrs.  John  F.  Rixey),  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dale  Hutter  Harris  '53  (Mrs.  Edward  R.  Harris,  Jr.),  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar 
College  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 

Gladys  Wester  Horton  '30  (Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Horton),  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Sarah  Belk  Gambrell  '39  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Gambrell),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  '47  (Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.), 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Flora  Cameron  Atherton  '46  (Mrs.  Holt  Atherton),  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Ex  Officio  Members: 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34  (Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Wood,  Jr.),  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Ann  Morrison  Reams  '42  (Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Reams),  Lynchburg,  Va.  f 

Associate  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Nancy  St.  Clair  Talley  '56  (Mrs.  Lilburn  Talley),  Millwood,  Va.  Editor, 

Alumnae  Magazine. 


ANNUAL  GIVING  REPORT  1971  -  72 


Dear  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae: 

May  I  express  the  very  real  appreciation  of  our  entire  Sweet  Briar  family  to 
each  of  you  who  contributed  to  the  College  during  this  1971-72  fiscal  year.  We 
are  proud  that  Sweet  Briar  is  one  of  the  few  private  colleges  which  continues  to 
operate  in  the  black,  and  the  generosity  of  each  of  you  has  played  an  important 
part  in  making  this  possible. 

Your  gifts  accomplish  many  valued  services.  They  help  pay  competitive 
salaries,  provide  scholarships,  purchase  learning  resources,  bring  outstanding 
speakers  and  artists  to  campus,  and  serve  as  an  inspiring  affirmation  of 
confidence  for  potnetial  supporters  such  as  foundations  and  corporations. 

Your  past  gifts  are  deeply  appreciated,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  you 
continue  your  generosity  this  year. 
Sincerely, 

Carla  deCreny  Levin  '51 
Chairman,  Fund  Committee 


Alumnae  Fund  Committee 

(1971-72) 

Carla  de  Creny  Levin,  '51, Chairman 

Carol  Cox  MacKinnon,  '45 

Ann  Samford  Upchurch,  '48 

Mary  Morris  Gamble,   '50 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker,  '54 

Joanne  Holbwok  Patton,  '52 

Betty  Rau  Schewel  '70 

Julia  Sadler  deColigny,  '34 

Ex-Officio: 

Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker,   '47 

Jane  Roseberry  Ewald,  '52 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,   '34 

Ann  Morrison  Reams,  '42 

William  Bates 
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The  Sweet  Briar  Fund:  July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 


ALUMNAE  GIVING 

Annual 

Through  Class  Fund  Agen    System 

S146.617.65 

(Includes  gifts  from.  Alumnae 

members  of  Board  of  Overseers) 

Club  Gifts 

38.604.78 

Friends  of  the  Library 

4,343.43 

Bequests  from  Alumnae 

155,927.03 

OTHER  GIVING 

Corporations 

$82,444.83 

Foundations 

9,400.00 

Faculty.  Staff,  Studen  s 

4,218.48 

Friends: 

3,225.00 

Paren  s: 

35,099.86 

Bequests: 

Friends 

Parents 

Friends  of  the  Library 

4,343.43 

Destiny  Program 

S  327,762.79 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$484,224.49 


14,790.20 

43,600.00 

2,323.32 

6,880.00 

185,470.45 

15,109.80 
5.000.00 
4,776.54 

S605.713.10 


Total 


673,255.68 

97,235.03 

53,000.00 

6,541.80 

10,105.00 

220,570.31 


20.109.80 
9,119.97 

SI. 089,937. 59 


1971-1972  Giving  At  A  Glance 

Alumnae  Total  Giving $673,255.68  or  61.7%  of  total 

Parents  Total  Giving 220,570.31  or  20.2%  of  " 

Foundations 53,000.00  or  4.8%  of  " 

Other  Sources 143,111.60  or  13.3%  of  " 

$1,089,937.59  100.0% 


The  Boxwood  Circle 


Each  year,  alumnae  who  give  $1,000  or 
more  to  Sweet  Briar  become  members  of  the 
Boxwood  Circle.  Initiated  in  1960  by  Nancy 
Doyd  Burton  '46,  Fund  Chairman,  and  or- 
ganized by  its  first  Chairman,  Gladys  Wester 
Horton  '30,  the  Boxwood  Circle  has  contri- 
buted close  to  $2,000,000.00  to  the  College. 

During  1971-72  the  following  Boxwood 
Circle  members  contributed  $313,31 1.8.82. 

Nanetta  Burton  Carter  'A 
Alberta  Hensel  Pew  'A 
Virginia  Lazenby  O'Hara  'A 
Mabel  McWane  Harrah 
Frances  MuneU  Rickards  '10 
Margaret  Banister  '16 
Dorys  McConnell  Duberg  '16 
Ruth  McBravy  Logan  '17 
Catherine  Marshall  Shuler  '18 
Lucile  Barrow  Turner  '20 
Caroline  Freiburg  Marcus  '20 
Gertrude  Pauly  Crawford  '21 
Florence  Woelfel  Elston  '21 
Katherine  Blount  Andersen  '26 
Ellen  Newel/  Bryan  '26 
Elise  Morley  Fink  '27 
Eleanor  Branch  Cornell  '28 
Elizabeth  Crane  Hall  '28 
Janet  Bruce  Bailey  '29 


Mary  Huntington  Harrison  '30 

Gladys  Wester  Horton  '30 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

Agnes  Cleveland  Sandifer  '31 

Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt  '31 

Phoebe  Rowe  Peters  '31 

Susie  Burnett  Davis  '32 

Marjorie  Ris  Hand  '33 

Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle  '35 

Mary  Whipple  Clark  '35 

Margaret  Huxley  Dick  '36 

Mary  Virginia  Camp  Smith  '36 

Elizabeth  Pinkerton  Scott  '36 

Elinor  Ward  Francis  '37 

Virginia  Heizer  Hickenlooper  '38 

Marguerite  Myers  Glenn  '39 

Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro  '39 

Sarah  Belk  Gambrell  '39 

Emory  Gill  Williams  '40 

Nida  Tomlin  Watts  '40 

Louise  Kirk  Edwards  '41 

Sarah  Adams  Bush  '43 

Frances  Gregg  Petersmeyer  '43 

Ann  Noyes  Atway  '43 

Julia  Mills  Jacobsen  '45 

Alice  Eu bank  Burke  '46 

Helen  Murchison  Lane  '46 

Meredith  Slane  Finch  '47 

Ann  Samford  Upchurch  '48 

Mary  Lou  Wagner  Forrester  '48  (Deceased) 


Sally  Rshbum  Fulton  '52 
Jane  Roseberry  Ewald  '52 
Margaret  Davison  Block  '54 
Ruth  Mackie  Gabay  '58 
Martha  Bulkley  O'Brien  '59 
Sally  Dobson  Danforth  '59 
Clare  Newman  Blanchard  '60 
Mildred  Newman  Thayer  '61 
Ann  Ritchey  Baruch  '62 
Greta  Brown  Peters  '66 
Mary  Haskell  Petty  '66 
Stephanie  Bredin  Hyland  '68 
4  Anonymous  Donors 


Boxwood  Circle  Committee 
1971-72 

Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate,  '38 
Blair  Bunting  Both.  '40 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett,  '35 
Dale  Hurrer  Harris,  '53 
Elizabeth  Prescott  Balch,  '28 
Phoebe  Rowe  Peters,  "31 
Gladys  Wester  Horton,  '30 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park,  '37 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle,  "35 
Nida  Tom/in  Watts,  '40 
Patricia  Traugoff  Rixey.  '48 


Alumnae  Fund:  June  30,  1971,  through  June  30,  1972 


Class 

Fund  Agent 

1910 

Frances  Murrell  Rickards 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Anne  Schutte  Nolt 

1916 

1917 

Rachel  Lloyd  Holton 

1918 

Margaret  McVey 

1919 

Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders 

1920 

1921 

Elizabeth  Shoop  Dixon 

1922 

1923 

Helen  McMahon 

1924 

Jean  Grant  Taylor 

1925 

Mary  Sailer  Gardiner 

1926 

Wanda  Jensch  Harris 

1927 

1928 

Louise  Harried  Ross 

1929 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes 

1930 

Gwen  Oicoff  Writer 

Betsy  Williams  Gilmore 

1931 

Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt 

1932 

Charlotte  B.  Magoffin 

1933 

Ella  lessee  Latham 

1934 

Emily  Marsh  Nichols 

1935 

Pat  Whitford  Allen 

1936 

Lucile  Cox  Jones 

1937 

Anne  Lauman  Bussey 

1938 

Dorothy  Tison  Campbell 

1939 

Lucy  Gordan  Jeffers 

1940 

Nancy  Haskins  Elliot 

1941 

(Catherine  Estes 

1942 

Alice  Sweney  Weed 

1943 

Brooks  Barnes 

1944 

Norma  Bradley  Arnold 

1945 

Ruth  Longmiie  Wagner 

1946 

Elinor  Clement  Littleton 

1947 

Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey 

1948 

Jeanne  Morrell  Garlington 

1949 

Mary  Somers  Booth  Parker 

1950 

Louise  Moore 

1951 

Joanne  Williams  Ray 

1952 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patton 

1953 

June  Arara  Pickett 

1954 

Joy  Parfcer  Eldredge 

1955 

Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel 

1956 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann 

1957 

Carolyn  Westfall  Monger 

1958 

Penny  Meighan  Martin 

1959 

Anne  Eagles  Carrell 

1960 

Margot  Saur  Meyer 

1961 

Laura  Conway  Nason 

1962 

Anne  Parker  Schmalz 

1963 

Lucy  Otis  Anderson 

1964 

Jo  Ann  Soderquist  Kramer 

1965 

Laura  Haskell  Phinizy 

1966 

Lin  Campbell 

Natalie  Roberts  Sheriff 

1967 

Randy  Brown  Sebren 

1968 

Connie  Williams  deBordenave 

Pam  Burweiy  Benton 

1969 

Ann  Amspiger  Canipe 

Nancy  Wendling  Peacock 

1970 

1971 

Pam  Henery  Arey 

No.  in  class 

No.  giving 

Percent 

Amount 

9 

6 

67.0 

1,570.00 

7 

2 

28.5 

35.00 

6 

0 

19 

6 

31.5 

1,095.00 

15 

7 

47.0 

400.00 

18 

12 

67.0 

967.00 

19 

10 

53.0 

1,335.00 

34 

16 

47.0 

1,535.00 

26 

18 

69.2 

1,667.00 

36 

14 

39.0 

1,065.00 

35 

11 

31.4 

330.00 

56 

33 

59.0 

3,638.57 

76 

27 

35.5 

1,118.50 

103 

41 

40.0 

1,086.50 

85 

46 

54.1 

2,086.64 

76 

39 

51.3 

832.00 

106 

49 

46.2 

3,103.00 

106 

48 

45.2 

3,138.12 

103 

48 

47.0 

3,667.50 

129 

52 

40.3 

2,637.00 

133 

56 

42.1 

2,236.50 

118 

51 

43.2 

5,019.97 

115 

59 

51.3 

3,026.00 

150 

48 

32.0 

2,749.54 

138 

67 

49.0 

1,939.80 

151 

64 

42.3 

5,056.00 

136 

56 

41.1 

4,010.00 

98 

47 

48.0 

2,855.28 

144 

59 

41.0 

1,659.84 

140 

63 

45.0 

8,038.97 

139 

67 

48.2 

2,087.50 

145 

68 

47.0 

4,442.97 

124 

50 

40.3 

1,627.50 

138 

64 

46.3 

3,807.00 

1422 

55 

39.0 

1,718.50 

142 

59 

42.0 

2,314.00 

145 

65 

45.0 

3,117.48 

144 

64 

44.4 

4,441.00 

161 

63 

39.1 

4,932.28 

126 

60 

48.0 

2,186.00 

141 

51 

36.1 

1,298.00 

130 

51 

39.2 

1,209.25 

164 

72 

44.0 

6,070.30 

148 

62 

42.0 

2,071.00 

154 

57 

37.0 

1,436.00 

145 

65 

45.0 

1,277.00 

155 

54 

35.0 

1,398.00 

165 

65 

39.3 

2,241.74 

189 

57 

30.1 

1,273.50 

167 

59 

35.3 

3,624.54 

170 

61 

36.0 

1,902.94 

178 

40 

22.4 

3,692.00 

188 

49 

26.0 

2,347.40 

186 

52 

28.0 

1,067.18 

192 

72 

37.5 

1,703.00 

204 

62 

30.3 

998.63 

225 

7 

218 

47 

21.0 

4,227.00 

50 

23.0 

871.15 

226 

54 

24.0 

1,482.63 

222 

236 

262 


47 


40 

843 


21.1 

17.0 
16.4 


734.74 

703.00 
621.00 
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Class 

Others 
Total 

Clubs 
Total 


Fund  Agent 

Academy,  Special  and  Honorary 


).  in  class 

No.  giving 

Percent 

Amount 

61 

5,794.69 

7852 

2941 

37.4 

146,617.65 

40 

38,604.78 

7852 

2941 

37.4 

185,222.43 

1971-72  GIFTS  FROM  CLUBS 


ENDOWED  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Amherst 

$500.00 

Atlanta 

2,500.00 

Baltimore 

1 ,500.00 

Boston 

600.00 

Charlotte 

1,000.00 

Charlottesville 

153.46 

Chicago 

500.00 

Cincinnati 

1,200.00 

Cleveland 

1 ,000.00 

Colorado 

500.00 

Dallas 

700.00 

Fairfield  Co. 

1 ,000.00 

Greensboro 

900.00 

Indianapolis 

500.00 

Long  Island 

233.63 

Louisville 

1,150.00 

Lynchburg 

400.00 

Nashville 

1,000.00 

Northern  N.J. 

900.00 

Norfolk 

800.00 

Va.  Peninsula 

300.00 

Richmond 

2,500.00 

Roanoke 

500.00 

Solos 

850.00 

Southern  Cal. 

700.00 

Washington 

4,619.69 

Wilmington 

1,100.00 

$27,606.78 

GENERAL  ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Seattle  $130.00 

META  GLASS  FACULTY  SALARY  ENDOWED 
FUND 

Boston  400.00 


SWIMMING  POOL  FUND 


Washington 


WALKER  FAMILY  MEMORIAL 


Westchester 


1,500.00 


50.00 


ALUMNAE  PROGRAM  FOR  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Washington  500.00 


CHAPEL  MAINTENANCE  FUND 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Jacksonville 

Lynchburg 

Minneapolis 

Northern  N.J. 

Princeton 

Rochester 

San  Diego 

Solo 

St.  Louis 

Utica 

Westchester 


HOSTEL,  ETC. 


ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


32.00 


150.00 


TOTAL  GIFTS  FROM  CLUBS: 


$2,000.00 
400.00 
100.00 
400.00 
300.00 
1 .500.00 
800.00 
750.00 
36.00 
850.00 
400.00 
200.00 
500.00 

$8,236.00 

$38,604.78 


COMPARATIVE  REPORT 


TOTAL 

Friends  of  the  Library 
Alumnae  Gifts  to  Destiny 
Campaign 
Alumnae  Bequests 


June  30,  1971 

$188,647.76 
5,930.57 


$235,505.54 
$108,907.23 


June  30,  1972 

$185,222.43 

4.343.43 


$327,762.79 
S155.927.03 


TOTAL  ALUMNAE  GIFTS  AND 
BEQUESTS 


$538,993.10 


S673.255.68 


(The  Alumnae  Fund  Continued) 


The  Golden  Stairs 


Each  year  alumnae  who  give  from  $250  to 
$999  to  Sweet  Briar  become  members  of  the 
Golden  Stairs. 

The  Golden  Stairs  was  established  in  1968 
by  the  Fund  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation. Nancy  Hamei  Clark,  '52,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Golden  Stairs  from  1968-1971 . 
The  Golden  Stairs  has  contributed  $177,370.97 
to  Sweet  Briar. 

During   1971-1972,  the  following  members 
of  the  Golden  Stairs  contributed  $  53,043.17: 
Margaret  Potts  Williams  'A 
Eugenia  Griffin  Burnett  '10 
Anne  Gary  Taylor  (honorary)  '10 
Marion  Yerices  Barlow  '14 
Jane  Gregory  Marechal  '15 
Anne  Schutte  Nolt  '15 
Emmy  Thomas  Thomasson  '15 
Rachel  Lloyd  Holton  '17 
Margaret  McVey  '18 
Mary  S.  Reed  '18 
Flor  Freeman  Fowler  '19 
Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders  '19 
Isabel  Luke  Witt  '19 
Rhoda  Allen  Worden  '21 
Gertrude  Dally  Massie  '22 
Aline  Morton  Burton  '22 
Frederica  Bernhard  '24 
Emily  Jeffrey  Williams  '24 
Frances  Nash  Burgher  '24 
Mary  Stephens  Henderson  '24  (Deceased) 
Gladys  Woodward  Hubbard  '24 
Marian  Taylor  Schroth  '24 
Jane  Becker  Clippinger  '25 
Dorothy  Hamilton  Davis  '26 
Barbara  Ware  Smith  '26 
Rebecca  Manning  Cutler  '27 
Margaret  Cramer  Crane  '27 
Camilla  A/sop  Hyde  '27 
Elizabeth  Failing  Bernhard  '28 
Kate  T.  Coe  '29 
Emma  Riely  Lemaire  '30 
Dorothy  Boyle  Charles  '31 
Mary  Carlson  King  '31 
Nancy  H.  Coe  '31 
Evelyn  Mullen  '31 
Susanne  Gay  LinvUle  '33 
Marcia  Patterson  '32 
Margaret  Austin  Johnson  '33 
Rose  Bear  Burks  '33 
Margaret  Lanier  Chambers  '33 


Jeanette  Shambaugh  Stein  '33 
Josephine  RucJcer  Powell  '33 
Mary  Marks  '35 
Hester  Kraemer  Avery  *35 
Julia  Peterkin  '35 
Lida  Voight  Young  '35 
Rebecca  Young  Ffazier  '35 
Frances  Gregory  '36 
Elizabeth  Pinfcerfon  Scott  '36 
Lydia  Warner  Kanhofer  '36 
Margaret  Comwell  Schmidt  '37 
Virginia  Hardin  *37 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park  '37 
Elizabeth  Lee  McPhail  '37 
Dorothy  Nicholsen  Tate  '38 
Kate  Sulzberger  Levi  '38 
Lucy  Gordan  Jeffers  '39 
Lee  Montague  Watts  '39 
Gertrude  Robertson  Midlen  '39 
Grace  Robinson  McGuire  '39 
Blairr  Bunting  Both  '40 
Dorothy  Campbell  O'Connor  '40 
Jane  Goohick  Murrell  '40 
Anne  Borough  O'Conner  '41 
Joan  DeVore  Roth  '41 
NarMarie  Gaffney  Barry  '41 
Margaret  Wilson  Dickey  '41 
Sudie  Ciaric  Hanger  '42 
Dorothy  Ma/one  Yates  '42 
Irene  Mitchell  Moore  '42 
Rozelia  Hazard  Potter  '43 
Barbara  McNeill  Yow  '43 
Anne  McJunkin  Briber  '43 
Elizabeth  Munce  Weis  '43 
Karen  Norris  Sibley  '43 
Nancy  Pingree  Drake  '43 
Byrd  Smith  Hunter  '43 
Anne  Bowen  Broadus  '44 
Mildred  Brenizer  Lucas  '44 
Lucile  Christmas  Brewster  '44 
Frances  Hester  Dornette  '44 
Frances  Longino  Schroder  '44 
Catherine  Tift  Porter  '44 
Sadie  Allen  Blackburn  '45 
Rosemary  Newby  Mullen  '45 
Elinor  Clement  Littleton  '46 
Mary  Vinton  Fleming  '46 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  '47 
Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart  '47 
Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker  '47 
Ann  Colston  Leonard  '47 


Sara  Ann  McMullen  Lindsey  '47 
Jean  Old  '47 

Frances  Ulmer  Conley  '47 
Susan  Van  Cleve  Riehl  '47 
Martha  Garrison  Anness  '48 
Mayde  Ludington  Henningsen  '48 
Margaret  Sheffield  Martin  '48 
Jane  Taylor  Ix  '48 
Catherine  Barnett  Brown  '49 
Caroline  Casey  McGehee  '49 
Margaret  Woods  Tillett  '49 
Elizabeth  Hunter  Davies  '50 
Doris  Brody  Rosen  '51 
Mary  Bailey  Izard  '52 
Nancy  Hamei  Clark  '52 
Jane  Ramsey  Olmstead  '52 
Janet  Hamilburg  Churchill  '53 
Dale  Hutter  Harris  '53 
Jean  Gillespie  Walker  '54 
Anne  Sheffield  Hale  '54 
Frances  Reese  Peale  '54 
Elizabeth  Walker  Dykes  '54 
Gretchen  Armstrong  Redmond  '55 
Ruth  Campbell  Vanderpoel  '55 
Camille  Williams  Taylor  '55 
Rose  Montgomery  Johnston  '56 
Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57 
Margery  Scoff  Johnson  '57 
Carol  Young  McMurty  Fowler  '57 
Lynn  Crosby  Gammill  '58 
Ethel  Ogden  Burwell  '58 
Lynn  Prior  Harrington  '58 
Carolina  Sauls  Hitz  '58 
Margaret  Richey  Toole  '58 
Lucy  Foist  Dunning  '59 
Ann  Pegram  Harris  '59 
Elizabeth  Smith  White  '59 
Jane  Arensberg  Thompson  '61 
Mary  Denny  Scoff  Reid  '61 
Betty  Stanly  '63 
Laurie  DeBuys  Pannell  '64 
Nancy  Hall  Green  '64 
Elizabeth  Scoff  Porter  '64 
Elaine  Horton  Snook  '65 
3  Anonymous  Donors 

Golden  Stairs  Committee 
1971-72 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker,  '54 
Jane  Roseberry  Ewald,  '52 


includes  the  news  that  she  and  Cecil  plan  to 
visit  the  States  this  October,  having  made  four 
trips  across  the  Big  Pond  last  year.  Helen 
reports  that  her  sister  Woodis  and  "Ted" 
Roberts  Hudson  had  a  wonderful  trip  through 
Morocco,  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  England 
where  Helen  and  Cecil  met  them  and  drove 
them  around  Scotland  and  home  through  the 
Lake  District.  Later,  Helen  and  Cecil  met 
Helen  Dunleavy  Mitchell  and  husband  Hank  at 
the  London  airport  and  had  a  three-hour  chat 
before  the  Mitchells  departed  for  Germany. 
Denmark   and   a  Scandanavian  holiday.   Helen 


also  talked  with  Edna  Lee  and  Joe  Gilchrist  as 
they  were  hurrying  to  Venice.  Most  recently. 
Helen  and  Cecil  dined  at  the  Savoy  with  Joe 
and  Catherine  Grier  (Catherine  Smart  '46)  of 
Charlotte,  N.C..  and  three  of  their  six  children. 
Helen  and  Catherine  met  at  SBC  at  our  1971 
reunion,  and  Catherine's  daughter  is  a  Sweet 
Briar  student. 

A  letter  from  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  herself 
reveals  that  she  and  Joe  had  four  days  in 
London  in  late  June,  having  crossed  on  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  Also  abroad  were  Anne  Pannell 
Taylor  and  her  bishop,  sister-in-law  Elizabeth 


Pannell,  and  Helen  and  John  Matthew,  of  the 
S.B.  junior  year  in  France.  After  their  stint  in 
London,  Edna  and  Joe  went  on  to  Venice  for 
four  days  and  then  flew  home.  The  Gilchrists 
had  plans  for  a  Labor  Day  week-end  with  Ellen 
Newell  Bryan  and  Wright  in  Sea  Island. 

Any  news  from  the  "silent  majority"  will  be 
received  with  open  pen. 

1930 

President  and  Secretary  pro  tern 

Miss  Jean  Saunders.  Philipse  Brook  Rd..  Garri- 
son, N.Y.   10524 


36 


Fund  Agents 

Gwen  Olcott  Writer  (Mrs.  George  S.,  Jr.),  21 
Fifth  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.Y.    10960 
Betsy     Williams    Gilmore    (Mrs.    Kirk),     114 
Bennington  Rd.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22801 

Born  Jan.  3,  1972.  a  daughter  to  Lucy  Otis 
Anderson,  '63,  the  granddaughter  of  Lucy 
Shirley  Otis,   '30. 

Mona  Stone  Green  reports  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  cabin  cruiser  and  transporting  it  to  Lake 
Powell  (located  in  northern  Arizona  and  south- 
ern Utah).  While  their  address  is  in  Tuscon,  the 
Greens  seem  to  make  the  boat  their  second 
home.  Affording  much  hospitality  to  guests, 
children  and  grandchildren  both  at  home  and  at 
Lake  Powell,  life  is  ever-full  for  Mona  and 
Thornton. 

Elizabeth  Saunders  Ramsey  left  in  June  for  a 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  with  her  sister 
Dorothy  S.  Hughes.  The  tour  was  led  by  Dr. 
Edward  Renman  of  the  Foundry  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.  On  her  way  to  meet 
her  sister  she  visited  Adelaide  Wampler  Kun- 
dahl.  In  May  Adelaide  lost  her  aunt  who  lived 
in  Baltimore;  weekly  visits  to  Baltimore  during 
her  aunt's  illness  and  now  caring  for  and  trying 
to  console  her  elderly  blind  uncle  have  taken 
much  of  her  time.  Our  sympathy  goes  to 
Adelaide  and  her  uncle. 

A  note  from  Adelaide  in  June  had  enclosed 
with  it  a  note  for  Mary  Huntington  Harrison. 
Unfortunately,  my  English  setter  "Ruff"  got 
hold  of  Mary's  note  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
read  it.  When  I  retrieved  it,  much  was  no 
longer  legible  but  I  deciphered  this  much:  Mary 
I  and  Webster  had  a  trip  to  Arizona  the  end  of 
February;  Kay  Graham  and  Norm  Seiter  visited 
their  eldest  daughter  in  Pulaski  over  Christmas; 
Lib  Marsh  Creech  traveled  to  Maryland  during 
the  winter  to  greet  a  new  grandchild. 

Here's  hoping  Lisle  Turner  has  made  com- 
plete recovery  from  the  infection  which  hos- 
pitalized her  this  spring.  We  must  all  keep  in 
good  health  for  our  reunion  in   1975. 

Dated  4/5/72,  Meredith  Oakford  Johnson 
wrote:  "My  husband  died  in  November,  1969. 
Have  three  married  daughters,  seven  grandchil- 
dren; busy  with  church  and  community  affairs; 
like  to  travel,  such  as  a  ten-day  backpacker's 
(walking)  trip  through  Canyonlands  Nat'l  Park 
in  southeast  Utah;  trip  down  the  Missouri  River 
still  in  wilderness  as  Lewis  &  Clark  saw  it;  East 
Africa  Camera  Safari  last  September  and  up- 
coming seven  weeks'  Asian  tour — circling  from 
Tokyo  through  Siberia,  Mongolia,  Afghanistan, 
West  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Thailand, 
Hong  Kong  and  home."  Our  sympathy  goes  to 
Meredith  on  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

Wilhelmina  Rankin  Tater  still  keeps  up  with 
her  music  (violin).  She  plays  chamber  music  in 
Orlando  where  she  lives.  She  left  Aug.  I  1  by 
train  (I)  for  a  music  inn  in  Mass.  where  she  will 
stay  with  two  friends;  then  on  to  Rangeley. 
Maine,  for  the  fall  with  her  sister  Caroline. 
Willie  and  Caroline  spent  six  weeks  in  Spain 
last  winter. 

A  phone  call  to  Gwen  Olcott  Writer  early  in 
winter  found  her  well  and  about  to  leave  for  a 
visit  with  a  daughter  in  Seattle  and  a  stop  on  the 


way  with  Betty  Boone  Willis  in  Albuquerque. 
Gwen  was  looking  forward  to  George's  retire- 
ment this  spring  and  a  longer  stay  than  usual  at 
their  summer  place  in  Maine. 

Your  class  president  is  a  real  stay-at-home. 
Except  for  a  trip  to  Sweet  Briar  in  October  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Rogers  Riding  Center  and 
a  brief  visit  in  April  to  Pennsylvania  to  witness 
the  opening  of  my  niece  Betsy  Saunders 
Calhoun's  first  professional  sculpture  exhibit 
which  was  held  at  Ursinus  College,  day  trips 
have  been  the  rule.  At  Sweet  Briar  it  was  so 
good  to  see  Carolyn  Martindale  Blouin,  Agnes 
("Pig")  Sprout  Bush,  Liz  Stevenson  Tate, 
Evelyn  Ware  Saunders  and  Grace  Sunderland 
Owings,  '28.  Liz  is  still  very  much  involved 
with  horses  professionally,  and  "Pig"  still 
rides.  Miss  Rogers  was  radiant  with  joy  over 
the  Riding  Center.  The  campus  is  still  very, 
very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  a  visit  any  time.  It 
seems  too  bad  that  so  many  students  leave  it 
every  week-end.  I  continue  to  be  active  as 
Curator  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Socie- 
ty and  in  other  community  affairs,  still  working 
to  save  the  Hudson  Highlands  from  desecration 
by  industry  (particularly  Con  Ed.).  Being  laid 
up  with  a  bad  case  of  flu  for  five  weeks  this 
winter  has  knocked  all  my  plans  awry,  and  I've 
been  negligent  in  pursuing  the  quest  for  a  new 
Class  Secretary.  My  thanks  go  to  Adelaide 
Wampler  Kundahl  for  the  fine  job  she  did. 
Now,  please,  someone  volunteer  to  take  her 
place.  It  involves  coordinating  class  news  only 
once  a  year;  it  affords  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Alumnae  Council  which  meets  on 
campus  three  days  each  October,  when  you  are 
a  guest  of  the.  College. 

Start  making  plans  for  our  45th  Reunion  in 
1975! 

1938 

Secretary 

Lucy  Taliaferro  Nickerson  (Mrs.  Charley  C), 
80  Battin  Rd.,  Fair  Haven,  N.J.  07701 
Fund  Agent 

Dorothy  Tison  Campbell  (Mrs.  James  B.),  Box 
218,  Manchester  Center,  Vermont  05255 

Now  in  the  fall  of  '72,  some  of  us  are  already 
trying  to  look  towards  a  big  get-together  in  May 
of  '73.  Dot  Tison  Campbell  and  I  talked  about 
it  last  fall  and  we  all  got  a  reminder  from  Dolly 
Nick  Tate.  Dolly  added  a  note  to  me  saying  that 
she  had  had  a  great  visit  from  Dee  Armfield 
Cannon  when  her  son  graduated  from 
Davidson.  Then  Dolly  had  also  seen  Moselle 
Worseley  Fletcher  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  when 
John  Tate  married  a  SB  '71  graduate,  Claire 
Kinnett. 

Another  one  who  is  working  toward  reunion 
is  Molly  Talcott  Dodson.  whom  Charley  and  I 
saw  for  a  coffee-break  on  our  way  to  a  North 
Carolina  vacation  after  leaving  our  Ann  as  a 
new  Mary  Baldwin  student.  Since  this  was 
mid-morning,  Grif  was  at  work,  of  course;  but 
the  three  of  us  sat  on  Molly's  sunny  screen 
porch  to  catch  up  a  bit.  We  saw  a  picture  of 
Molly's  married  daughter,  who  is  living  there 
in  Roanoke  with  her  surgeon  husband,  and 
heard   of   her   older   daughter,    who   has   done 


Peace  Corps  work  and  is  due  to  get  her  Ph'D. 
in  the  spring;  and  of  young  Grif  Dodson  who  is 
working  there  in  Roanoke,  too.  I  have  already 
informed  Molly  that  since  she  did  such  a 
fabulous  job  on  our  last  scrapbook,  she  is  to  be 
responbible  for  our  next  one  and  she  says  what 
she  needs  most  for  it  is  pictures  from  all  you 
gals! 

Notes  from  the  Alumnae  Office  give  the 
following  news:  Dot  Gipe  Clement  and  her 
family  were  hosts  to  a  young  French  woman 
from  Auvergne,  so  that  Dot  and  John  and  their 
Susanna  were  really  living  with  French  and 
loving  it.  They  had  also  bought  a  second  horse, 
which  they  were  enjoying.  Nancy  Olds  Mercer 
gave  news  of  her  family:  a  married  daughter 
with  a  little  girl,  living  in  Louisiana;  another 
daughter,  Marilyn,  teaching  3rd  grade,  and  son 
Blair  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Edward  in 
high  school.  Nancy  says  she  sees  Carolyn 
Potter  Echols  each  Monday,  and  Betty  Meade 
Smartt  Johnson  and  Clay  occasionally  when 
they  are  there  for  insurance  gatherings.  Becky 
Kunkle  says  she  is  most  happy  to  have  all  three 
sons  out  of  Service  safely:  one  married  and 
working  on  his  Masters  at  Purdue;  another  at 
Florida  State  U.  working  on  his  Masters;  and 
another  just  home  from  the  Air  Force.  Their 
daughter  had  finished  a  year  of  teaching  in 
Pompano  Beach,  and  Becky  says  she  herself  is 
working  with  gifted  elementary  students.  What 
an  educated  family! 

Ces  Jansen  Kendrick  says  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  finally  bought  a  home  near  Washing- 
ton,  D.C,   after  moving  4  times  in  3  years. 


Marion  Brown  Zaiser  '38  flew  to  Tokyo  this 
spring  for  the  wedding  of  her  son,  Robert,  to 
Shizuko  Kobayashi.  The  garden  ceremony  was 
performed  by  two  Shinto  priests.  A  secretary 
for  firms  dealing  with  America,  the  bride, 
pictured  here,  speaks  excellent  English,  and  has 
no  trouble  communicating  in  her  new  life  as 
wife  of  a  pilot  instructor  with  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  At  the  marriage,  the  two  new 
mothers-in-law  did  much  bowing  and  smiling, 
for  just  as  Brownie  speaks  no  Japanese  so 
Shizuko's  mother  speaks  no  English. 


Their  Chariie,  Jr.,  is  Headmaster  of  The  Valley 
School,  in  Maryland,  and  with  his  wife  Suzy 
has  given  Ces  her  first  granddaughter.  Their 
second  son.  Clint,  is  in  New  York  on  Wall  St. 
while  his  wife  is  an  editor  of  Glamour 
Magazine.  Their  youngest,  Katherine,  could 
not  bear  to  leave  Denver  and  is  working  at  the 
Colorado  National  Bank  there. 

I  had  a  letter  last  spring  from  Anne  Spence 
Eyerly  enclosing  a  gift.  She  reports  that  her 
husband  is  retired  from  International  Harvester 
as  a  supervisor  and  from  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  Lt.  Colonel.  They  have  a  daughter 
whose  husband  was  sent  to  Germany  on  a 
3-year  tour  after  his  service  in  Vietnam,  so  they 
will  be  raising  their  little  boy  over  there. 

My  last  news  is  of  Rilma  Wilson  Wadsworth. 
Last  spring  she  sent  us  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement of  her  Robert's  engagement  to  a 
girl  he  had  met  while  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Algeria.  His  stint  there  is  done,  and  this 
September  he  is  to  marry  Karen  Bonner  of 
Richmond  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  there 
(Robert's  church). 


1942 

Secretaries 

Cynthia    Abbott    Dougherty    (Mrs.    Richard). 

164,  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.    10021 

Miss   Helen   Sanford,    153   E.   57th   St.,   Apt. 

10-H,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022 

Fund  Agent 

Polly    Peyton    Turner    (Mrs.    Carol),    Rt.    4. 

Carthage,  N.C.  28327 

From  Cynthia  Dougherty:  Go  to  a  Reunion 
and  see  what  you  get!  I  suppose  it's  the  price  of 
having  stayed  away  from  them  for  30  years. 
Thirty  years!  There  were  rewards,  of  course. 
Seeing  the  beauty  and  growth  of  the  campus 
and  the  newly-decorated  Sweet  Briar  House 
was  a  great  pleasure.  Then  there  was  the  relief 
of  finding  ourselves  hanging  in  there  not  too 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  Bouquets  to  the 
husbands  for  attending,  too,  and  special  thanks 
to  our  official  photographer  Charlie  Yates,  Dot 
Malone's  loyal  and  enthusiastic  consort.  Five 
more  husbands  there  added  enormously  to  the 
jollity  of  our  picnic  at  Laura  Buckham's 
charming  home.  Their  wives  were:  Ann  Morri- 
son Reams,  Sudie  Clark  Hanger.  Polly  Peyton 
Turner.  Bobby  Engh  Croft,  and  Grace  Lanier 
Brewer. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  Sudie  for  her  work  as 
our  class  President  and  private  pollster  (I  refer 
to  her  questionnaires).  Polly  is  our  new  Fund 
Agent,  and  Grace  consented  to  serve  as  our 
new  President.  It's  a  marvelous  she  is  feeling 
well  again  after  a  year  of  difficult  convalen- 
sence.  Two  Brewer  girls  are  recent  Sweet  Briar 
graduates,  and  one  is  a  sophomore  this  fall. 
Bobby  has  four  children  and  four  grandchildren 
and  could  be  the  color  girl  at  the  Naval 
Academy  again  tomorrow.  Polly  and  Carol 
Turner  are  retired  and  living  in  Carthage,  N.C. 
Last  year  Polly  took  graduate  courses  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  reading  disabilities 
in  elementary  education.  As  you  know.  Ann 
Reams   is    1942's   own    information   officer   at 


Alumnae  House  and  doing  a  great  job.  Nancy 
Goldbarth  Glaser.  Shirley  Hauseman  Nordhem. 
Daphne  Withinton  Adams,  Ruth  Hensley 
Camblos  and  I  made  up  the  rest  of  this  tiny 
band.  Nancy  was  a  mine  of  information  as  she 
often  pops  up  from  Richmond  to  see  daughters 
at  Sweet  Briar.  Ruth,  too,  has  kept  up  through 
her  daughter  Stuart  who  graduated  last  year. 
I'm  looking  foward  to  seeing  Ruth  again  in  late 
August  when  she  plans  to  come  to  NYC  to  help 
Stuart  and  her  husband  move  into  an  apt.  near 
me.  I  see  Shirley's  questionnaire  says  she 
bookkeeps  for  her  husband.  Daphne  is  working 
as  Director  of  Activities  at  the  Osborn  Memori- 
al Home.  Rye,  N.Y.  Her  son  Dana  is  at  St. 
Lawrence  Univ.  and  daughter  Faith  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Methodist  College.  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

To  complete  the  Reunion  roster  I  might 
describe  my  current  situation  as  that  of  "a  cork 
in  an  angry  sea."  Last  Sept.  my  husband  and  I 
flew  to  London,  thence  to  Rome  via  Geneva 
and  Lake  Annecy  and  later  motored  up  through 
the  hill  towns  to  Venice.  That  was  a  memorably 
peaceful  month.  Since  then  Dick  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  McGovern  enterprise  and  is 
now  the  campaign  Press  Secretary,  doubling  as 
tactician.  Politics  is  not  my  bag,  but  being 
behind  the  scenes  is  fascinating.  Dick  was  away 
so  much  I  took  a  part-time  job  at  a  store  called 
Matthews.  Ruth  Matthews  is  a  Calif,  designer 
with  stores  in  Beverly  Hills.  Palm  Springs. 
Chicago.  It  was  arranged  that  I  could  take  off 
on  trips  (when  invited),  and  I  went  to  the  Calif, 
primary  and  Convention,  and  Washington, 
sandwiching  in  Reunion  and  son  Andrew  Bots- 
ford's  graduation  (with  honors  in  English)  from 
Williams.  My  recent  role  is  that  as  a  home 
secretary  as  Dick  has  no  time  to  catalogue  his 
notes  and  clippings  for  the  book  he  will  do  on 
the  events  of  this  chaotic  year.  My  own  book 
will  be  "How  to  become  a  Flying  Wallenda  at 
52!"  I.m  writing  this  from  Quogue.  L.I.. 
where  the  family  spends  summers,  including 
visits  from  Blake.  8.  and  Jane.  6.  my 
grandchildren. 

En  route  to  Sweet  Briar  I  stopped  in 
Washington  to  see  Barbara  Bull  Peake  and  we 
had  dinner  with  Douggie  Woods  Sprunt;  her 
daughter  Anne  is  going  to  Yale  this  fall. 
Disappointing  to  learn  that  neither  Douggie  nor 
Franny  Drake  Boynton.  Alice  Sweney  Weed  or 
Lucy  Call  Dabney  were  coming  to  Reunion  as 
planned.  The  latter  was  welcoming  a 
grandchild.  Franny  wrote  of  a  Drake  family 
celebration  where  she  enjoyed  seeing  Nancy 
Pingree  Drake. Franny's  youngest,  Tim.  will  be 
a  sophomore  at  Hamilton  this  year.  Alice's 
daughter  is  headed  for  Garland  in  Boston,  and 
George,  Jr.,  is  a  senior  in  high  school.  In  May. 
Swede  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  in  Memphis  where  she 
saw  Lyle  Tucker  Bell.  Anne  Mitchell  Tyson. 
Julia  Gray  Saunders  and  Emory  Gill  Williams. 
Why  are  they  mentioned  in  a  1942  letter? 
Because  the  Sweet  Briar  community  was  so 
small  and  closely-knit,  we  all  had  many  friends 
in  other  classes.  For  instance,  one  day  at 
Matthews  I  looked  up  and  there  in  the  store 
were  Muriel  Grymes  Blumenthul.  Pat  Robineau 
McCullough.     and     Betty     Weems.     It's     my 


thought  that  it  might  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
reunions  if  they  could  be  staggered  some  way 
to  include  consecutive  classes.  Thus,  if  only  a 
few  in  one  class  turn  up,  there  might  be  other 
familiar  faces  there. 

Debbie  Woods  Davis's  five  daughters  range  j 
from  Deborah,  who  has  taught  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan  and  is  now  getting  her  Ph.D.  at 
B.U..  to  Phoebe  in  the  8th  grade.  Debbie 
herself  is  in  real  estate  in  Rumson.  Ruthie 
forwarded  two  postcards  from  Margaret  Preston 
Moore  sent  from  Istanbul,  Venice,  the  Greek 
Islands.  They  will  be  home  in  Panama  in  late 
Aug. 

Ann  Bundy  Lewis  wrote  that  she.  Lucy 
Dabney  and  Mildred  Gill  Williamson  went  to 
the  meeting  in  Richmond  held  for  the  White- 
mans.  She  agreed  with  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  Sweet  Briar  is  very  lucky  to  have  two  ■ 
people  of  such  charm,  imagination  and  distinc- 
tion at  the  helm.  Ann  is  Parish  secretary  at 
Christ  and  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Peters- 
burg, Va.  She  has  a  son  in  high  school  and  a 
daughter  working  at  U.Va.  Museum  and  study- 
ing for  her  M.A.  in  Education.  Phyllis  Sherman 
Barnes  attended  her  daughter's  wedding  in 
"the"  University  Chapel  this  June,  says  she 
sees  Eddie  Syska  Weston  occasionally. 

Jane  Hamilton  McNaughton  lives  in  Schenec- 
tady and  spends  winters  in  Daytona.  Fla.  Her 
two  oldest  children  work  in  Washington  and  the 
youngest  is  working  toward  a  degree  in  Art 
Education.  Nancy  Davis  Reynolds  tells  of  her 
son  Joe.  18,  a  Western  N.C.  wrestling  champ 
last  year.  Her  daughter  Becky  graduated  with 
honors  from  E.  Tenn.  State  after  being  married, 
and  best  news  of  all — the  safe  return  of  her  | 
oldest  son  from  Vietnam. 

Herewith  my  thanks  for  all  the  help  given  and 
my  apologies  for  errors  and  omissions.  Helen 
Sanford.  an  account  executive  at  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  wrote  some  of  you.  for  which  I'm 
grateful;  but  I'm  afraid  that  even  with  Ann 
Reams  pulling  it  all  together  we  fell  short  of 
total  coverage.  No  one  was  intentionally  sligh- 
ted, not  even  Virginia  Beasley  Holzer.  alive 
and  well  in  Lancaster.  Ohio.  It  was  great  to 
hear  from  you  all.  Write  anytime! 

From  Helen  Sanford:  Sally  Walke  Rogers  is 
living  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
a  challenging,  satisfying  job  working  with 
retardates.  Her  field,  involving  severely  re- 
tarded adolescents,  is  one  where  few  answers 
are  known.  Si  has  to  rely  on  her  own  ingenuity 
to  design  and  carry  out  programs  which  can 
expand  the  retardates'  levels  of  achievement, 
one  step  at  a  time.  Extra-curricularly.  Si's  great 
joy  is  a  young  grandson,  Alex.  Jane  Taylor 
Lowell  is  convalescing  from  a  spinal  fusion; 
she's  been  in  a  brace  since  April  and  flat  on  her 
back  most  of  the  time.  The  brace  is  to  come  off 
this  fall,  when  Jane  returns  to  her  job  as  a 
librarian  at  Purdue  Univ.  Jane  and  her  husband 
Bob  have  a  Ph.D. -candidate  son  at  Case 
Western  Reserve;two  daughters,  one  married 
and  a  nurse;  the  other,  teaching;  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Catherine  (Kippy)  Coleman  leads  a  bus\  life 
as  Headmistress  of  St.  John's  Parish.  Olncy. 
Md.,  with  tangent  responsibilities  as  chariman 
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of  the  Maryland-District  Assoc,  of  Episcopal 
Schools,  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  National  Assoc,  of  same,  and  convener  of 
Convocation  9  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington. 
In  her  spare  time,  Kippy  is  a  practicing  poet. 
Kippy  paid  a  price  for  her  busy-ness  last  spring 
when  an  illness  brought  her  a  month  of  forced 
idleness  and  kept  her  from  Reunion.  Ruth 
Jacquot  Tempest  and  her  Air  Force  husband 
Rone  have  retired  from  the  Service  "after  25 
homes  in  25  years  around  the  world."  They've 
settled  into  a  place  of  their  own  in  Pensacola, 
where  Rone  is  assistant  director  of  the  physical 
plant  at  the  Univ.  of  W.  Fla.,  and  where  both 
of  them  are  yardworking,  golfing  and  all  those 
other  nice  things  people  do  in  Florida.  The 
Tempests  have  a  15-year-old  potential  Sweet 
Briar  student,  Jill,  and  two  older  sons,  one  a 
reporter  in  Oklahoma  City;  the  other,  a  Navy 
Ensign;  and  an  Oklahoma  grandson. 

Eleanor  Ringer  Linn,  her  professor  husband 
John  and  their  17-year-old  high  school  senior 
son  live  in  Manhasset,  L.I.  Eleanor  is  an 
enthusiastic  volunteer  with  the  local  Child 
Guidance  Asssoc,  concentrating  on  mental 
health  work;  she  has  a  fascinating  specialty:  a 
free-lance  indexer  of  books.  Virginia  (Gege) 
Moomaw  Hall  and  husband  Bill  and  family  are 
in  Atlanta  now,  transplanted  from  Greensboro. 
Their  daughter  Betty  graduated  this  year.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  from  Chapel  Hill.  Son  Billy  is  a 
junior  at  Chapel  Hill  and  a  new  bridegroom. 
Second  son  Hugh.  10,  and  his  gerbil  are  happily 
at  home. 

Eloise  English  Davies  continues  in  the  active 
practice  of  law,  working  with  the  Justice 
Department.  Her  current  assignment  is  to  try 
appellate  cases  for  the  Civil  Division.  She 
prepares  briefs  and  makes  oral  arguments  in  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeal,  traveling  to 
whereever  the  Courts  are  sitting.  Eloise's  hus- 
band Tom  is  still  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy, 
but  planning  retirement.  Sons  Tom,  Jr.,  and 
Douglas  and  Ronald  have  all  finished  their 
undergraduate  work  "and  making  their  ways  in 
the  world."  Daughter  Meredith  is  a  sophomore 
at  American  Univ.  Ann  Hauslein  Potterfield 
spent  our  Reunion  week  in  New  Orleans, 
attending  third  daughter  Phyllis's  graduation. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
Tulane.  Ann  and  her  husband  Tom,  a  Charles- 
ton. W.Va..  pediatrician,  have  eight  children, 
ranging  from  Ann-Dawson  (who  is  married  and 
teaching  in  Leesburg.Va.)  to  Suzanne  who  is  9. 
Somehow,  Ann  is  active  in  volunteer  work, 
plays  tennis,  is  planning  a  trip  with  Tom  to 
Ital)   this  fall. 

Sally  Schall  Van  Allen  is  involved  with 
promoting  dance  and  tennis  in  Charlotte.  The 
dance  work  is  with  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  The  tennis  work  helps  bring  off  two 
major  annual  tournaments  a  year,  including  one 
this  fall  for  the  world's  top  women  players. 
Sally  and  her  husband  Bill,  a  lawyer,  have  a 
three-son  family;  the  eldest  now  at  Harvard 
Business  School;  the  second,  newly-graduated 
from  Hamilton;  the  third,  a  sophomore  at  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Margie  Troutman  Harbin  is  recovering  from 
eye  surgery  for  a  detached  retina.  Her  husband 


Tom.  luckily,  is  an  ophthalmologist.  The  Har- 
bins  have  five  sons,  four  of  whom  were  married 
within  18  months.  All  four — Tom,  Jr.,  Henry, 
Bob,  Bill — are  either  doctors  or  in  medical 
school.  The  youngest  son.  16-year-old  Frank,  is 
at  home.  A  grandchild,  Kate  daughter  of  Tom. 
Jr.,  was  born  in  June. 

Lucy  (Army)  Case  Wendelken  and  her  hus- 
band Clyde,  living  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  have  a 
Winchester- Apple-Blossom-Princess  daughter. 
Heather,  and  a  rock-composer  son,  Larry,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  RCA  record  "String 
Cheese."  Jeanne  Sawyer  Stanwood  and  hus- 
band Chris  live  in  Connecticut,  but  with  all 
children  now  out  of  the  nest,  are  contemplating 
a  move  farther  north  in  New  England.  Jeanne  is 
writing,  diligently  and  seriously.  She  has  two 
novels  being  readied  for  marketing,  two  more 
already  in  process. 

Diana  Srouf  Allen,  in  Memphis,  describes 
herself  as  a  happy  citizen,  and  her  picrure  bears 
that  out.  She  and  Dick  have  two  daughters,  one 
married,  the  other  in  college  in  West  Berlin. 
Florence  Bagley  Witt  is  involved  in  countless 
activities,  mostly  in  volunteer  work  in  Chat- 
tanooga. Her  husband  Raymond  is  serving  as 
counsel  on  desegregation  for  the  Chattanooga 
School  Board.  The  Witts  have  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  the  youngest,  who  was  recently 
elected  editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Eugie  Burnett  Affel  has  launched  into  the  real 
estate  business  in  Philadelphia.  Herman  is 
running  a  computer  business  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  commuting  back  and  forth.  Eugie,  over 
and  beyond  the  real  estate  work,  holds  a  variety 
of  responsible  civic  jobs;  watches  over  Her- 
man's large  and  flourishing  avocational 
greenhouse  while  he  commutes;  and  tends  to 
10-year-old  son  Lee.  There  are  three  older 
sons;  one,  a  sophomore  at  St.  Lawrence  Univ.; 
the  other  two,  plus  a  daughter-in-law,  finished 
college  and  live  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
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Secretary 

Polly  Vandevenfer  Saunders  (Mrs.  Robert),   16 
Shirley  Rd.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601 
Fund  Agent 

Elinor  Clement  Littleton  (Mrs.  Frederick  C), 
407  Woodland  Ave..  Wayne.  Pa.    19087 

Thanks  to  you  who  responded.  1  hope  to  hear 
from  non-responders  next  year. 

Tassie  Brooks  Augustine  writes  that  her 
married  daughter  Jane  lives  in  Dallas;  son  Tom 
is  with  the  Army  Security  Service,  stationed  in 
Berlin;  son  David  will  be  a  junior  at  Kansas 
Univ.;  daughter  Mary,  a  freshman  at  Kansas 
Univ.  this  fall.  Tassie's  youngest.  Brooks,  will 
be  a  freshman  in  high  school. 

Charlotte  Dinsmoore  Olin.  after  three  years  of 
commuting  to  a  school  (45  miles  north,  three 
days  a  week)  received  an  MLS.  degree  in 
May.  Her  daughter  No.  1  graduated  from 
Vanderbilt  a  week  later.  Daughter  No.  2 
graduated  from  high  school  in  June,  will  go  to 
Vanderbilt  this  fall.  Wheats  Young  Call  writes 
that  son  Doug.  III.  is  going  to  U.Va.  this  fall. 
Catherine   Smart  Grier  had  a   s;rand   visit  with 


Bea  Dingwell  Loos  in  Washington,  where 
Catherine  and  Joe  attended  the  American  Law 
Institute.  Bea  is  teaching  1st  grade  and  loves  it. 

Eleanor  Myers  Cole  was  in  Charlotte  this 
spring  and  looked  more  like  a  Powers  model 
than  the  grandmother  of  a  3-year  old  child.  Joe 
and  Catherine  Grier  toured  Europe  this  summer 
with  her  parents  and  three  of  their  children.  Her 
Cathy  is  a  SBC  sophomore:  Susan  is  an  Agnes 
Scott  freshman;  Roy,  a  high  school  junior. 
Catherine  says  Nolly  Thompson  Mikell's 
daughter  will  be  a  freshman  at  Randolph- 
Macon.  Bev  Randolph  Knight's  and  Crutcher 
Field  Harrison's  daughters  will  be  sophomores 
at  SBC. 

Sarah  Bubb  Bruch  writes  that  she  and  John 
are  rocking  their  way  into  old  age.  Her  Sue  is  a 
junior  at  New  England  College  in  Henniker, 
N.H.  Son  John  is  a  sophomore  at  Deerfield 
Academy,  and  Ann  is  in  8th  grade  at  Muncy, 
Pa.,  Public  School.  A  note  from  Betty  Ann 
Bass  Norris:   "Our  25th  reunion  was  great!" 

Sarah  McDuffie  Hardaway's  daughter  Susan- 
nah was  her  third  debutante — she  made  her  bow 
in  Dec.  Another  daughter  Mary  Lu,  was 
married  to  Mason  Lampton  from  Louisville; 
they  live  near  Louisville  at  Prospect.  Ky.  Ben 
and  Sarah  saw  Wister  Warts  King  and  Jack  in 
London  last  April.  "They  gawked  and  talked 
and  had  fun."  Oldest  daughter  Page's  husband. 
Chip  Hoffman,  graduated  from  business  and 
law  school  and  they  are  moving  to  Columbus, 
Ga.  Susannah,  daughter  No.  3,  is  at  Tang- 
lewood  Art  School  this  summer.  Ann,  No.  4 
(youngest)  visited  friends  in  Ireland.  The  entire 
crew,  except  for  the  newlyweds,  are  going  to 
the  Dublin  Horse  Show  and  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Tody  Corcoran  Hartzer  writes  that  she  en- 
joyed a  trip  in  April  to  Garden  Week  in 
Virginia  and  had  fun  seeing  Betty  Healy  Cutler, 
'45,  and  Polly  Vandevenrer  Saunders  in  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Jean  Pollard  Kline  in  Richmond. 
Helen  Murchison  Lane  was  the  instigator  of  this 
fun  trip.  Tody's  son  Jeff  will  be  a  senior  at 
Sewanee  this  fall;  son  Jonathan  will  be  in  the 
6th  grade.  Tody  has  hopes  of  a  visit  to  England 
in  the  fall. 

Hallie  Tom  Nixon  Powell  lives  in  Tyler. 
Texas,  with  husband  Jack  (married  25-1/2 
years).  Their  married  son,  Stan,  lives  in  Tyler 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Son  Jay  is  a 
junior  at  Univ.  of  Texas,  and  daughter  Hallie  is 
a  high  school  junior  "and  is  leaning  towards 
SBC."  Hallie  Tom's  interests  are  civicr 
oriented — Friends  of  the  Library,  decent  at  the 
Art  Museum,  civic  beautification.  grand  jury. 
Clara  Nichols  Moore  has  just  resigned  her  job 
as  Alumnae  Secretary  for  her  old  prep  school. 
Her  eldest  son.  Alf,  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Vanderbilt  and  is  working  for  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Miami.  For  a  while  Clara 
worked  in  a  linen  shop  but  has  recently 
accepted  a  job  as  co-editor  of  a  news  sheet  put 
out  quarterly  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames.  She  writes  slide  programs  on 
history  and  takes  the  programs  to  schools.  Her 
Clint  (16)  will  be  a  junior  at  Cranbrook  this 
fall.  He  has  a  summer  lawn-watering  service! 

Anne  Owens  Mueller's  husband  Rick  is  now 


E.  Elaine  Schuster  '58 


Dr.  Marshalyn  Yeargin  '68 


Cecile  Waterman  Essrig  '44 


Cecile  Waterman  Essrig  '44,  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  Hillsborough  County  (Florida)  School  Board,  is 
running  for  the  third  time  this  fall.  If  she  wins,  she  will  J 
serve  a  four-year  term,  having  served,  by  a  peculiar 
re-organizing  of  the  Board  soon  after  her  first  election, 
five  years  already.  Last  January  she  was  elected  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  school  board  and  chosen  a  director  of  the 
Florida  School  Board  Association. 

"I  love  politics — its  grass  roots  and  its  closeness  to 
people,"  she  said  recently.  "I  always  do  my  homework, 
listen  to  many  viewpoints,  study  the  details." 

She  put  down  her  own  roots  in  the  field  at  Sweet  Briar, 
with  a  major  in  economics  and  government,  and  received  a 
fellowship  and  research  assistantship  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  local  and  state  governmental  administra- 
tion. The  illness  of  her  mother  prevented  her  completing 
work  for  this  degree,  and  she  entered  politics  only  after  her 
three  children  (one  is  Cecile  Essrig  '72)  gave  her  a  vital 
interest  in  local  education.  She  has  been  active  also  in  Girl  I 
Scouting,  has  been  president  of  two  school  P.T.A.'s  and 
has  served  on  the  budget  committee  of  the  Tampa  United 
Fund.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Tampa  branch  of  the 
AAUW,  serving  as  its  area  representative  for  education;  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Temple  Schaarai  Zedek;  of  the 
Tampa  Woman's  Club;  of  the  board  of  the  Hillsborough 
Association  for  Gifted  Education,  and,  through  her  posi- 
tion on  the  school  board,  of  the  local  health  department 
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advisory  board  and  the  tax  board.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Children's  Home  and  the  Tampa  Oral  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  has  been  active  with  drug  abuse 
education. 

Women  offer  to  political  life  a  quality,  she  believes, 
that  exists  as  much  in  the  public  mind  as  in  reality. 
"People  feel  that  they  can  call  a  woman  and  she  will  take 
time  to  listen  to  them,"  she  said.  "Although  I  hold  a 
college  degree  in  economics  and  government,  the  factor 
that  was  stressed  most  among  the  voters  was  that  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Yet  what  is  important,  really,  is 
not  whether  you're  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  whether  you 
know  your  business." 

Dr.  Marshalyn  Yeargin  '68  has  been  "the  first"  and 
even  "the  only"  a  number  of  times.  The  first  black 
woman  to  attend  Sweet  Briar,  she  became  this  June  the 
first  black  woman  to  be  graduated  from  Emory  University 
Medical  School.  She  is  an  intern  at  Montefiore  Hospital,  a 
1200-bed  institution  in  Brooklyn  affiliated  with  Albert 
Einstein  School  of  Medicine,  and  she  plans  to  specialize  in 
pediatrics. 

In  earning  the  M.D.,  Penny  achieved  a  dream  she  has 
held  since  childhood.  A  native  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  she 
left  Sterling  High  School  there  for  early  admission  at 
Bennett  College  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Transferring  to 
Sweet  Briar  after  two  years,  she  became  a  biology  major. 
Much  of  her  academic  career  is  due,   perhaps,   to  the 


encouragement  and  aid  of  her  uncle,  Dr.  Benjamin  Mayes, 
former  president  of  Morehouse  College  and  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 

A  trip  to  Nigeria  with  Dr.  Mayes  was  a  holiday  break 
for  Penny  in  summer  1971.  There  she  enjoyed  particularly 
making  friends  with  the  children,  and  she  hopes  someday 
to  practice  her  specialty  in  Africa. 

E.  Elaine  Schuster  '58  received  last  winter  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Oklahoma  County. 
One  of  three  women  Assistants  in  the  office,  she  does 
much  trial  work.  Elaine  represents  the  five-state  Southwest 
Central  Region  on  the  Development  Committee  of  the 
AAUW  nationally  for  the  purpose  of  the  Centennial  Goal 
Fund  proposed  by  President-Emeritus  Pannell-Taylor  when 
she  was  president  of  the  AAUW;  she  is  also  listed  in 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women's  most  recent  edition. 
As  the  only  girl  in  her  immediate  family  and  among 
cousins,  Elaine  found  a  woman's  college  refreshing,  a 
place  where  a  girl  was  not  expected  to  step  back  and  let  a 
boy  be  a  leader  or  do  something  that  she  wanted  to  do  or 
be.  "I  don't  step  back  now,  as  a  result  of  this 
experience,"  she  says,  "and  I  find  myself  readily  accepted 
in  anything  I  attempt  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Curtis  P. 
Harris,  the  District  Attorney,  says  that  the  fellows  step 
back  and  say  'Let  Elaine  do  it'  or  'Let  Marti  do  it,'  and 
then  the  fellows  wonder  why  we  get  more  cases,  publicity 
and  acceptance  by  the  lawyers  here  in  the  County."     ■ 


a  general  contractor.  He  recently  completed 
their  own  house,  which  is  mostly  glass  and 
looks  across  part  of  La  Jolla  towards  the  ocean. 
Her  daughter  Sharon  is  married;  other  daugh- 
ters Shelley  and  Gwen  are  attending  the  Univ. 
of  Madrid  this  summer.  Ellen  Robbins  Red's 
""only  news'"  is  that  her  daughter  Martha  will 
be  a  freshman  at  Stephens  in  Missouri  this  fall. 
Jean  Love  Albert's  husband  Jack  made 
Brigadier  General.  USAF,  this  year.  Their 
eldest  daughter  Cecilia  graduated  from  SBC  in 
1972,  and  in  Sept.  enters  the  WAF  (Women  in 
the  Air  Force).  The  Alberts  are  moving  in  Aug. 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area  after  spending  the 
summer  at  their  farm  on  route  130  between 
SBC  and  Lynchburg. 

Jane  Pickens  Church  writes  from  Leesburg. 
Va. ,  that  her  news  is  their  move  to  the  country 
"where  we  live  in  the  middle  of  a  rock  field." 
She  was  the  leader  of  a  natural  history  tour  in 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  plus  various  parts  of 
Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  in  Feb. 
She  was  leaving  soon  as  a  tour  escort  for  three 
weeks  in  Kenya.  Tanzania  and  Uganda.  Pick 
invited  me  to  a  Sept.  trip  to  Kiptopeke  on  the 
Eastern  shore,  where  she  will  be  directing  the 
birdbanding  station.  Betty  Anne  Gaines  Myer 
writes  from  Asheville  that  they  have  been  in 
Asheville  for  seven  years,  having  spent  the 
previous  seven  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  Her  husband  Tom  is  with  Six  Associates. 
Architects  &  Engineers.  Their  son  Tommy 
graduated  from  Mars  Hill  College,  is  married 
and  job-hunting.  Their  daughter  spent  two  years 
at  Stratford  College  and  one  year  in  Europe 
with  Finch  College;  in  June  she  was  married  to 
Tom  Stevenson  from  Charleston,  S.C.  Betty 
Anne  ""does  the  usual  things" — Altar  Guild.  Jr. 
League,  gardening,  needlework,  cooking,  and 
taking  courses  at  UNC. 

Helen  Murchison  Lane's  Ed,  III,  graduated 
from  W  &  L.  This  summer  he  went  in  a  camper 
with  a  W  &  L  friend  "roaming  around  Central 
America  and  Mayan  ruins."  In  Nov.  he  goes  to 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  enter  O.C.S.  for  the  Navy. 
Daughter  Palmer  took  a  course  in  conversation- 
al French  at  the  Univ.  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
then  visited  friends  at  Vevey.  Switzerland. 
Palmer,  who  went  to  W  &  L  for  her  junior  year 
(straight  honor  roll)  returns  to  SBC  for  her 
senior  year.  Anna  will  spend  a  year  in  Paris 
next  year  on  a  program.  Academic  Year 
Abroad.  The  following  year  she  plans  to  go  to 
Colby  College,  Me.  The  youngest  Lane,  Char- 
lie, will  be  a  junior  at  home  in  Jacksonville  at 
Balles  School.  Murch  and  Ed  are  "loving  a 
quiet  summer  at  their  Ponte  Vedra  cottage 
called  The  Beach  Nuts." 

I'm  still  escorting  tours  in  Williamsburg. 
Please  look  me  up  at  the  Tour  Office  at  the 
Information  Center  when  in  town.  I'm  writing 
our  Class  Notes  from  Candy  Greene  Satter- 
field's  home  in  Rye,  N.Y.  Bob,  Liza,  Robbie 
and  I  have  just  had  a  lovely  New  England  trip 
and  stopped  for  a  week-end  visit  with  the 
Satterfields.  with  all  of  us  taking  in  the 
Westchester  Classic.  Couldn't  believe  Candy 
and  I  were  10  feet  from  Jack  Nicklaus  and  Gary 
Player!  Candy's  Jim  is  a  VP  of  Production  for 
Vita  Foods,  a  seafood  company  in  N.Y.  and 


purchased  by  Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco 
Co.  The  Satterfields  live  in  the  English-flavored 
city  of  Rye,  complete  with  Sweet  Shoppe. 
Smoke  Shop,  and  Chemists  on  "Purchase 
Street."  Caroline  Satterfield  (17)  has  had  a  ball 
introducing  my  Liza  to  her  friends,  including  a 
boy  from  Rye  whose  best  friend  at  Deerfield 
Academy  is  Sally  Bubb  Bruch's  son,  John. 
Candy's  son  Jim  (14)  had  a  poker  party  for  my 
son.  Rob.  Young  Jim  had  just  returned  from  an 
oceanography,  skin-diving  camp  in  the  Florida 
Keys;  daughter  Caroline  skipped  tennis  camp  to 
be  a  teacher's  aid. 

We  missed  seeing  Rosie  Asbby  Dashiall, 
husband  Dave  and  sons  David  and  Joe.  They 
had  stopped  over  with  Candy  for  a  couple  of 
days  en  route  to  Mystic,  Conn.  They  had  a 
dandy  camper  and  were  taking  a  tour  before 
meeting  daughter  Mary,  who  has  been  in 
Europe  this  summer.  Rosie's  son  David  will  be 
a  freshman  at  U.Va.  this  fall. 

Caroline  Rudulph  Sellars  writes  from  Mont- 
gomery that  her  married  daughter  Susan  is 
living  in  Midlothian,  outside  Richmond;  they 
survived  Agnes  because  their  apt.  is  "way  up" 
overlooking  the  James  River.  Her  Phillip  is  a 
sophomore  at  W  &  L.  Ellen  is  17  and  will  be  a 
senior  at  Lanier  there  in  town.  Will.  9.  will  be 
in  4th  grade.  Peggy  Todd  Fanning  lives  in 
Briarfield  Manor  with  husband  Bill,  the  local 
Fleet  Captain.  Their  daughter  Margaret,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke.  is  married 
and  lives  at  Dartmouth.  Kathie  works  for  Union 
Carbide,  is  touring  the  West-.  Son  Bill  is  a 
junior  at  Taft. 

We  must  be  the  most  traveled,  talented, 
enterprising,  prolific,  attractive  class  in  the 
whole  College!  Anyway,  that's  the  way  I  feel 
after  reading  your  great  letters.  Love  to  you  all 
until  next  year  when  I  report  on  that  bird- 
banding! 

1950 

Secretary 

Mim  Wyse  Linsky  (Mrs.  Elliott),  29  Greenwich 
Ave.,  Leominster,  Mass.  01453 
Fund  Agent 

Louise  Moore.  210  1/2  Nelson  Ave..  Williams- 
burg, Va.  23185 

Births 
Twin   Boys,  John   Harman   and  Talmage  Pre- 
ston, to  John  and  Ann  Preston  Vick.  August  5. 
1971. 

How's  that  for  an  opener?  Ann  writes  that  she 
had  been  too  busy  to  send  news  for  last  fall's 
issue — "and  buying  everything  in  duplicate  is  a 
strain  on  the  budget,  but  the  twins  are  a  real 
joy." 

We  were  all  saddened  and  grieved  to  learn  of 
the.  deaths  of  Mary  Rose  Crisp  Warren  and 
Sally  Lea  Lauriault.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
their  families.  A  note  from  Dotsey  Wood  Letts 
was  forwarded  to  me.  and  I  would  like  to  pass 
it  on  here,  for  it  says  so  much  of  courage  on 
Sally's  part,  and  of  lasting  friendship  on 
Dotsey's; 

"Sally  Lea  Lauriault.  Class  of  1950.  died  on 
Nov.  11,  1971,  of  a  brain  tumor,  cancer.  She 
was  my  roommate  for  three  years  and  one  of 


my  dearest  friends.  It  is  amazing  how  deeply 
she  affected  so  many  lives  with  her  living  and 
by  the  way  that  she  died. 

"I  visited  her  in  Sept.   after  she  discovered 
this  fact  and   her  spirit   and  courage  were  an 
inspiration  for  us  all.  Part  of  the  letter  whic()g( 
she  wrote  to  her  family  at  the  time  was  read  at 
her    funeral    services.    None    of    us    was    left   ■ 
untouched.  Marilyn  Ackerson  Barker  and  Gar-   ' 
land  Hunter  Davies  were  there  with  me. 

"Sally  had  four  children  as  well  as  a 
step-son.  who  is  married  with  a  child.  I  am  so 
glad  I  had  those  two  days  with  her  in  Sept.  She 
then  went  to  the  Grand  Caymen  Island  in  the 
West  Indies.  She  had  to  be  brought  home  after 
a  week  and  hardly  regained  consciousness,  but 
she  got  to  her  beach.  Heaven  and  beach  were 
almost  the  same  to  Sally.  I  shall  miss  her  very 
much..."  • 

Stokie  Kyle  Kimple  has  been  elected  1st 
Vice-president  of  the  Warwick  Branch  of  the 
AAUW  for  1972-73.  Her  oldest  son  Gordon 
was  on  the  Dean's  List  as  a  sophomore  at  Univ. 
of  Conn.  Second  son  Thomas  won  a  four-year 
N.Y  .  State  Regents  Scholarship,  and  daughter 
Alice  will  be  entering  high  school  in  the  fall. 

Lola  Steele  Shepherd  saw  Edie  Brooke 
Robertson  and  Dolly  Clark  Rasmussen  on  a 
quick  trip  East. "Both  gorgeous  and  sweet  as 
ever — how  spoiled  we  were  at  SBC — I  miss  the 
attractive  crowd."  Lola  writes.  Dolly's  daugh- 
ters are  Catharine  and  Cindy;  Catharine  will  be 
a  senior  and  Cindy  a  sophomore  at  SBC.  Evie 
Woods  Cox  is  leading  a  great  but  tumultuous 
life  with  her  four  teenagers,  and  thinking  about 
college  for  her  oldest.  Evie  and  family  were 
looking  forward  to  skiing  in  N.C.  after  Christ* 
mas,  and  spending  Spring  holidays  at  Disney 
World  where  Pete  built  three  pools  for 
Polynesian  Village  Hotel,  among  others  in  the 
Orlando  area. 

Jane  Munnerlyn  Carter  and  her  family  spent 
Christmas  in  Vail.  Colo.  Frank.  Jr..  is  a  junior 
at  Univ.  of  Ga.  Ben  has  graduated  from  high 
school.  Wilson  is  15  and  Janie.  10 — "a  horse- 
woman who  adores  SBC's  new  riding  facility." 
My  annual  Christmas  card  from  Mary  Dame 
Stubbs  Broad  was  brimful  of  news  and  a  picture 
of  M.D.  with  son  Doug  and  daughter  Susan. 
She  writes  that  Lou  Moore  and  Garland  Hunter 
Davies  have  both  gone  back  to  school — Lou  to 
law  school  and  Garland  getting  her  MA.  in 
language  with  emphasis  on  English  as  a  second 
language. 

Bookie  Coryell  Feldman  is  now  operating  two 
gift  shops,  which  really  keeps  her  hopping.  As 
for  M.  Dame,  now  that  son  Doug  has  his 
driver's  license,  she's  been  liberated  from 
"Motherhood  on  Wheels."  1  know  how  she 
feels — I  was  liberated  when  Faith  got  her 
license  and  was  able  to  take  over  the  chore  of 
constant  transporatation  of  my  three  sons. 

I've  become  so  liberated  that  I  am  now  a 
working  woman.  1  began  working  last  Nov.  as 
Advertising  Manager  for  the  new  K  Mart  store 
that  opened  here.  It's  a  fun  job.  and  I  enjoy  i' 
hugely.  Link  and  I  had  a  super  trip  to  Californk 
last  summer — we  were  there  for  two  weeks 
went  up  and  down  the  coast  from  San  Francisci 

to  Ensenada.  Mexico — and  back!  We  had  sue! 

i 
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The  Danforth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis  has  a  program  called 
''Danforth  Graduate  Fellowships  for  Women".  The  program  is 
designed  to  help  women  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for 
college  or  secondary  school  teaching  but  whose  preparation  has 
been  postponed  or  interrupted.  The  Danforth  Foundation 
provides  35  Fellowships  for  study  leading  to  a  master's  or 
doctoral  degree.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year,  but  is 
renewable  annually  for  an  applicant  who  is  continuing  her 
graduate  study.  The  stipend  depends  on  individual  need  but  the 
maximum  award  would  be  $3,000  plus  tuition  and  academic 
fees,  or  if  the  woman  is  the  head  of  the  family,  $4,000  plus 
tuition  and  academic  fees.  Applicants  must  have  taken  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  in  October  or  December  of  1972 
and  the  last  date  for  application  for  the  December  test  is 
November  12.  AH  supporting  material  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Foundation  by  January  12,  1973.  There  are  no  stipulated 
age  limits  but  low  priority  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  will 
not  complete  their  graduate  study  programs  by  the  age  of  50. 

Any  Sweet  Briar  graduate  who  is  interested  in  this  program 
is  advised  to  write  to  Dean  Catherine  S.  Sims,  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595. 


great  time  that  we  are  going  to  London  for 
■  weeks  this  August.  Faith  will  be  in  charge 

the  household  until  she  leaves  for  school  in 
pt.  She  will  be  a  freshman  at  Clark  Univ. 
er  graduating  with  high  honors  from 
ominster  High  in  June.  Ned  is  15.  Jim  is  1 1, 
Mi  9,  so  my  life  is  very  full,  and  every  once 
a  while  I  try  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  count 
,  blessings.  One  of  which  is  hearing  from  all 
you.  Only  I  do  wish  that  more  of  you  would 
ite...no  news,  no  classnotes,  and  that  would 

sad  indeed. 
3at  Halloran  Salvadori  is  living  in  Milan. 
lere  husband  Mario  is  Vice-President  in 
large  of  Advertising.  Public  Relations  and 
ess  for  a  large  textile  company.  Pat  stays 
sy  taking  Italian  courses  and  driving  the 
ildren  to  Montessori  School  and  ballet  les- 
ns.  Pat  writes  that  Marian  Holmes  Davison's 
ughter  Kathy  is  a  fairer  version  of  her  late 
other. 

<\ckie  Easter  Henderson  and  Ed  are  happy. 
althy  and  enjoying  life  in  Charlottesville, 
jughter  Achsha.  18.  is  the  first  distaff 
amber  of  the  family  to  enter  U.  Va.  Edmund 

.  is  a  sophomore  at  Tandem  School,  and 
:kie  and  Ed  were  making  plans  for  a  birding 
p  to  the  British  Isles  in  May. 
Margaret  Lewis  Furse's  daughter.  Janie.  en- 
ed  the  Hackaday  School  in  Dallas  last  year. 
d  who  should  her  French  teacher  be  but 
.'len  Missires  Lorenz!  Margaret  herself  has 
en  teaching  at  Rice  Univ.  in  Houston  two 
ys  a  week  and  loving  it.  Fan  Lewis  Jackson 
aved  from   Dallas  to  Corpus  Christi.  where 


Joe  is  pediatric  radiologist  at  Driscoll  Founda- 
tion Children's  Hospital.  Fan  writes  that  she 
"never  dreamed  that  Margaret  Lewis  Furse's 
influence  on  me  would  be  so  great — I  and  my 
family  are  confirmed  Texans — and — happily, 
live  close  enough  to  Bay  City  to  see  Margaret 
and  her  family  often!" 

Will  end  with  a  quote  from  my  favorite 
quotable  notable,  Sally  Ann  Bianchi  Foster, 
who  says  it  all  for  most  of  us: 

"I  was  shocked  by  Lou  Moore's  card  which 
told  me  of  the  deaths  of  Sally  Lea  and  Mary 
Rose  Crisp.  I  don't  think  of  those  girls  for  years 
and  now  they  are  gone.  I  feel  terribly  vulnera- 
ble all  of  a  sudden 

"Bob  and  I  are  enjoying  the  kids  very  much. 
They  surprise  us  but  only  antagonize  us  occa- 
sionally; that's  progress  when  they're  all  in 
their  teens!" 

Here's  hoping  you  will  all  have  a  joyous  year 
ahead.  .Please  do  keep  in  touch;  it  is  wonderful 
to  hear  from  you.  Shalom. 

1954 

Secretary 

Bruce   Wafts  Krucke  (Mrs.  William).  36  High 

Meadow  Rd.,  Guilford,  Conn.  06437 

Fund  Agent 

Joy  Parker  Eldredge  (Mrs.  Charles  L).  4550 

Island  Rd.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137 

Our  class  extends  its  sympathies  to  Meri 
Hodges  Major  whose  husband.  Walt,  died  last 
fall  after  a  long  illness  from  cancer.  In  August. 
16-year-old   Walter   was   in   an   accident  while 


driving  to  Williamsburg  and  is  in  Riverside 
Hospital  in  Newport  News  with  a  broken  neck. 
They  hope  through  therapy  that  he  will  regain 
full  use  of  his  limbs.  In  spite  of  this,  Meri's 
spirits  were  good  when  I  talked  with  her  in 
August. 

Sue  Callaway  Haley  has  moved  from  Dallas 
to  Fort  Worth.  Logan  Bentley  Lessona  has  gone 
from  California  back  to  Rome.  Sue  Bassett 
Finnegan  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  from  Summit. 
N.J.  Nancy  Edwards  Paul  to  Gapland,  Md. 
from  Washington.  D.C.  Gwen  Moir  Bryan  now 
lives  in  Amherst,  Va. — they  were  in  Roanoke. 
Ginger  Sadacca  has  left  Miami  for  Milwaukee. 
Shirley  Poulson  Hooper  has  moved  from  Balti- 
more to  Luthersvile,  Md.  Carol  Dillow  Johnson 
has  also  left  Roanoke  and  now  lives  in  Nar- 
rows, Va.  and  Joyce  Mi/es  Shouse  moved  from 
Louisville  to  Harrods  Creek,  Ky.  Sounds  as 
though  a  lot  of  people  are  leaving  the  city  for 
country  life.  Several  people  have  new  house- 
s:Cindy  Sinclair  Rutherford,  Peggy  Crowley 
Talbott,  Ruthie  Crawford  Haizlip,  Kay  Coffelt 
Trautschold,  and  "Sissy"  Morris  Long  (on 
Sweet  Briar  Circle,  no  less!)  Does  anyone 
know  where  Louise  Ruoff  Mozena  (was  in 
Toronto)  or  Nina  Guha  Linzinger  (was  in 
Frankfort,  W.  Germany)  are? 

Well,  it's  started.  We're  old  enough  now  to 
have  our  own  children  in  college.  I  hope  you'll 
keep  me  posted  on  what  your  offspring  do. 
Margaret  Lotterhos  Smith's  daughter  is  a  fresh- 
man at  the  Univ.  of  Colorado.  Ann  May  Viar's 
son,  Peyton,  will  enter  W  &  L  this  fall. 

Cindy  Sinclair  Rutherford  writes  that  she  is 
still  hard  at  work  on  her  Master's  degree.  She  is 
teaching  8th  grade  and  particularly  enjoys  some 
honors  courses  she  has.  They  bought  a  big  50 
year  old  house  so  all  the  family  has  room  for 
their  activities.  Bill  is  involved  with  his 
sculpture — he  has  a  one-man  show  in  Abilene. 

Vickie  Toof  Pierce  is  teaching  again  after 
some  time  out  last  year  to  have  Andrew  Wesley- 
Pierce.  Her  French  students  won  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  places  in  Montana  for  high 
school  French  and  first  place  for  Montana  in  the 
national  contest  run  by  the  American  Assoc,  of 
Teachers  of  French.  Chuck's  new  job  covers 
half  of  Montana,  so  she's  joined  us  in  the  ranks 
of  those  with  traveling  husbands.  They  have 
built  a  new  house.  Margaret  Van  Peenan 
Grimes  is  teaching  French  also — at  George 
Mason  University.  Washington.  D.C  while 
her  husband  is  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Beverly  Smith  Bragg  took  her  daughters  to 
look  at  SBC  among  other  colleges  this 
spring — they  liked  it — so  she's  hoping.  Bev  is 
Secretary  of  the  State  Executive  Board  of 
Mental  Health  as  well  as  serving  in  many  other 
capacities  to  do  with  mental  health 

"Weezie"  Aubrey  MacFarland  and  family 
vacationed  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and 
visited  Sally  Gammon  Plummer. 

Born  to  Faith  Rahmer  Croker.  Robert  V. 
Croker.  III.  May  I.  1971.  The  Crokers'  two 
daughters  are  Susan.  9,  and  Sally.  I. 

Ann  Collins  Teachout  went  to  SBC  Alumnae 


Council  with  "Weezie"  Aubrey  MacFarland. 
The  Teachouts  camped  in  N.C.  in  the  summer 
and  celebrated  their  anniversary  with  a  trip  to 
Jamaica. 

Joy  Parker  Eldredge  was  chairman  of  a  charity 
ball  which  raised  $40,000  for  the  Opera  Associ- 
ation. She  went  to  the  N.C.  mountains  where 
her  mother  has  recently  bought  a  place.  Joy 
hoped  to  see  some  SBC  people  while  there. 

Joan  Porter  and  Henry  Bickel  added  a  huge 
room  across  the  back  of  their  house.  Henry  has 
been  showing  their  Great  Dane,  Sugar,  with 
some  success.  Jeanne  Stoddart  Barends  took 
their  dog  to  obedience  classes — I  mention  this 
since  I'm  involved  with  it  three  days  a 
week — teaching  and  learning. 

Robin  Francis  has  been  living  in  London  and 
part  time  in  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  Teheran.  She 
finds  all  cities  like  New  York,  only  safer! 

Meg  Hetley  and  Bob  Peck  have  built  a 
contemporary  summer  house  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Mass.  Ann  Thomas  toured  the  southern  U.S.  by 
car  last  winter  en  route  to  San  Francisco  with  a 
friend  who  was  going  to  Laos.  After  a  visit 
with  her  brother  Ann  was  to  return  by  plane. 

Jean  Gillespie  and  George  Walker  had  a  full 
year  of  travel:  they  went  to  Aspen,  then  many 
trips  to  Alexandria,  a  tour  of  New  England, 
July  at  Sea  Island,  Louisville  for  a  wedding, 
and  business  trips  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Lexington,  Las  Vegas,  and  New  York.  (You 
realize  that  this  is  all  1971  I'm  talking 
about — because  of  the  date  54's  Notes  get 
published  all  the  news  I  get  from  Christmas 
cards  is  nearly  a  year  old — you  should  all  send 
me  4th  of  July  cards.)  Young  George  is  at  EHS 
and  Pepper  is  finishing  with  two  years  at 
Lawrenceville. 

Lynn  Carlton  McCaffree  is  living  in  Annan- 
dale,  Va.,  now  that  Mike  is  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  visited  them  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  last 
spring  and  were  invited  to  the  change-of- 
command  ceremony  in  Philadelphia  when  Mike 
gave  up  his  ship,  but  a  business  trip  of  Bill's 
prevented  our  going.  Otherwise  we've  done  lots 
of  going.  Starting  last  October  with  a  wonderful 
two  weeks — just  Bill  and  me — in  Austria.  He 
went  to  Europe  alone  in  January,  but  took  Kurt 
(14)  with  him  in  April  and  Carl  (17)  in  August. 
This  business  arrangement  won't  last  long  so 
we're  making  the  most  of  it.  We  also  had  a 
week  or  so  at  Virginia  Beach  and  an  interesting 
week  at  Boy  Scout  camp  in  northwestern 
Ct. — Bill  as  assistant  Scoutmaster  and  me  in  a 
nifty  cabin  provided  for  families — the  lake  and 
the  activities  were  great.  We  hope  to  go  to 
Hilton  Head  Island  in  the  fall.  In  the  meantime 
it's  dogs  and  more  dogs — I'm  having  a  lot  of 
success  showing  a  couple  of  Max's  puppies. 
Max  is  completely  ready  training-wise  for  his 
second  obedience  degree,  but  He's  so  interested 
in  all  the  new  girl  dogs  when  we  go  to  shows 
that  we're  not  having  any  luck  at  all.  I'm  a  full 
fledged  member  of  the  Guilford  and  the  Bran- 
ford  Art  Leagues  now  and  have  had  some 
success  at  outdoor  shows  here  on  the  Green. 
The  first  two  paintings  I  sold  were  ones  which 


had  been  rejected  at  juried  shows — do  you 
think  there's  a  message  here?  Carl  is  a  senior 
this  year — very  active  in  band  and  cross 
country  running.  He  managed  a  feed,  grain, 
and  animal  supply  store  half-days  all  summer 
and  is  looking  into  electrical  engineering 
schools  for  next  year.  Kurt  is  a  freshman  and 
still  an  active  Scout.  He's  also  running  cross 
country.  John  is  huge,  going  into  the  3rd  grade 
and  spoiled  rotten. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  more  people  men- 
tioned in  our  notes?  Do  drop  me  cards  about 
what  you  and  your  families  are  doing — you'd 
be  surprised  how  much  fits  on  a  postcard. 

1958 

Secretary 

Dianne  Oiase  M°nroe  <Mrs-  Samuel  E),  2 
Warrenton  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21210 

Fund  Agent 

Penny  Meighan  Martin  (Mrs.  Roger  A.), 
R.F.D.  no.  3,  Old  Lyme.  Conn.  06371 

Births 

Frederick  Troll  Hart  born  May  24,  1970,  to  Ina 
Hamilton  and  Bob  Hart.  It's  their  3rd  boy. 
Nathaniel    Paul    Woolsey    to   Charles    D.    and 
Mary-Louise    Burelle    Woolsey    on    Feb.     12, 
1972,  in  Exeter,  N.H. 

Betty  Rae  Sivalls  Davis  writes  that  they  have 
moved  into  their  "dream  house."  All  are  sports 
enthusiasts  as  Paul  coaches  5th  grade  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball  and  the  whole  family 
plays  tennis  and  goes  hunting. 

Ina  Hamilton  Hart's  husband  was  campaign 
director  for  Ralph  Perk  in  Cleveland  and  since 
Perk's  election  is  his  Executive  Assistant.  After 
a  busy  year  of  politics,  the  Harts  are  going  to 
tour  England  and  France  for  two  weeks  this 
summer. 

Elizabeth  GaWo  Skladel  is  busy  teaching 
music,  the  4th  grade,  and  voice  in  Alaska.  She 
directs  two  church  choirs  and  is  on  the  Board  of 
the  Anchorage  Community  Choruses.  She  was 
in  a  music  festival  directed  by  Robert  Shaw  in 
June. 

Adele  Scoff  Caruthers  has  two  children,  a 
girl,  4,  and  a  boy,  3.  She  is  doing  volunteer 
work  in  learning  disabilities  in  the  Wellesley 
Public  Schools. 

Poogie  Wyaff  Shields  writes  that  she  has  three 
girls  and  a  boy.  ages  3  to  9.  She  and  Freddie 
have  bought  an  old  house  to  renovate  in 
Greenwood  outside  Charlottesville.  She  has 
been  teaching  music  in  a  house  for  handicapped 
children. 

Elaine  Schuster  is  now  an  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  Oklahoma  County.  She  loves  her 
position  and  does  a  lot  of  trial  work.  She  also 
represents  Five  State  Southwest  Central  Region 
on  the  Development  Committee  of  AAUW, 
nationally,  for  the  purpose  of  Centennial  Goal 
Fund  which  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  our 
former  SBC  President.  Elaine  is  in  the  new 
edition  of  Who's  Who  of  American  Women. 
Congratulations! 

Joan  Nelson  Bargamin  has  two  boys  ages  9 
and  8.  They  keep  her  busy  along  with  working 
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on  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Richmonc 
Symphony  "and  walking  to  keep  fit 

Tanny  Tuller  Webster  wrote  that  she  has  hac 
a  year  full  of  League  activities.  She  enjoyed  ths 
convention    (Junior    League)    in    Colorado 
'71 — saw   so   many   Briarities.    She  saw   B, 
£M/of  Eddins  in  Atlanta  where  Barb  and 
now  live. 

Eleanor  St  Clair  Throp  and  Mary  Taylo,:  j 
Swing  were  in  Baltimore  in  July.  They  botl  I 
look  terrific  and  we  had  a  grand  time.  ThsL 
Monroe's  player  piano  went  until  3:00  a.m. 
Eleanor  is  busy  with  her  three  little  girls,  Sweei 
Briar  Bulb  sales  and  many  Junior  Leagutlt 
projects.  Mary  has  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  stayslir 
busy  being  a  minister's  wife  in  Washington!' 
DC. 

We  have  lost  Lyndall  Dyer.  If  any  of  yoiltf 
know  her  address,  please  send  it  to  AlumnBSl 
House  or  to  me. 

Sam  and  I  are  off  to  Irvington,  Virginia,  in  ;  j| 
week  for  our  vacation.  We'll  see  Suzy  Neblet 
Stephens  and  Bob  Lee  while  we're  there  am 
we  hope  to  see  Tibby  Moore  Gardner  and  he ' 
husband. 

I  hope  all  of  you  are  planning  to  come  to  our 
15th  next  May.  It  will  be  here  before  we  kno«,; 
it.  If  you  would  like  a  letter  between  now  an< ' 
reunion,  send  your  fund  flaps  (along  with  if? 
check)  or  write  me  at  the  above  addresss.  I 
can't  write  a  column  without  your  help.  I'll  set'* 
you  in  May  of  '73! 

1962 

Secretary 

Jane  Roulston  Schottker  (Mrs.  J.R.).  305-A1M 
Hamilton  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  23221 

Fund  Agent 

Ann    Ritchey    Baruch    (Mrs.     Richard),     84 |< 
Merion  Sq.  Rd.,  Gladwyne,  Pa.   19035 

Marriages 

Millie  Anderson  Gwynne  to  George  C.  Stucky  ^ 
May  15,   1972 
Nancy  Duncan  to  Henry  Scholoss  Van  Os,  Jul; 
31,   1971 

Births 

Douglas    Dockery  Porteous,   first   child.    Wil 

liam,  June   1972 

Mina  Walker  Wood,  third  son,  June   1972 

Mary  Louise  Kelley  Moore,  third  son,  Thomth; 

George.  Feb.  4.   1972 

Marcia  Armstrong  Scholl,  first  child,  Rebecc 

Salome,  May   13,   1971  * 

In  July  I  visited  Mary  Louise  Kelley  Moor 
and  Julia  Shields  in  Charlottesville.  Mar 
Louise  and  George  have  three  boys:  Mark, 
Thomas,  4,  and  Timothy,  8  months.  George  i 
a  resident  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospiti 
specializing  in  Otolaryngology.  After  obtainin 
a  Fellowship  for  study  at  the  University  c 
Virginia,  Julie  Shields  received  her  M.A.  i 
Teaching  English  and  now  teaches  senior  Er 
glish,  journalism  and  writing  at  Lane  Hig 
School.  She  also  sponsors  the  boy's  lacross 
team  and  is  founder  of  the  Grendel  Genealog 
cal  Society. 
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Marcia  Armstrong  and  Bernie  Scholl  have 
I  .-en  living  in  France  for  the  pas!  four  years 
here  he  is  with  IBM.  Before  Rebecca,  age  I 
2  was  born,  Marcia  was  teaching  English  at 
,i  American  School.  From  Houston  Betsy 
person  Griffin  writes  that  she  and  Buz  and  the 
lildren  were  planning  a  vacation  in  the  West. 
ie  first  week  was  to  be  spent  in  Boulder, 
olo.,  the  second  week  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 
lom  Vancouver  they  planned  a  two-day  side 
ip  in  a  boat  along  the  Inland  Passage. 


eth  Johnson  Phillips  wrote  that  she  and  Jim 
th  enjoyed  reunion  and  advises  everyone  to 
ing  husbands  to  the  15th.  Jim  is  beginning  his 
cond  year  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon  in  the 
avy.  Their  daughters  are  Angela,  4  and 
eanor  Anne,  2.  Beth  says  that  she  was  glad  to 
It  how  gracefully  and  well  the  college  has 
•pt  up  with  the  times  without  sacrificing  basic 
inciples. 

From  Scotland  Louise  Durham  Purvis  writes 
at  she  is  busy  with  Save  the  Children  Fund, 
WCA,  Overseas  Society  and  the  University  of 
!j.  Andrews  Committee.  Also  she  has  taken 
veral  courses  at  the  University.  Last  Easter 
ley  took  the  three  children  skiing  in  Switzer- 
hd.  This  summer  Louise's  mother  visited  her 
:r  six  weeks.  In  Richmond  Nancy  Fleshman 
iwles  and  Bo  are  keeping  up  with  three  boys: 
ip,  7  1/2,  Drew,  6,  and  Churchill.  1  1/2. 
incy  works  on  the  Virginia  Home  Junior 
lard  and  the  Junior  Board  of  the  Confederate 
useum.  In  August  the  Bowles  were  planning 
stop  in  Omaha  and  Las  Vegas.  In  July  Nancy 
y  Bo  saw  Ann  Dunlap  and  George  Youmans 
Sea  Island.  They  have  two  children:  George- 
.,  9,  and  Cleveland,  6,  and  live  in  West 
lint,  Ga.  Also  in  Sea  Island  they  saw  Tish 
Inders,  who  lives  outside  San  Francisco  where 
e  works  for  IBM. 

"ontaine  Hutter  Hettrick  says  that  she  was 
rry  to  miss  reunion.  She  and  George,  a 
Wyer,  have  two  children.  Heather,  6,  and 
pd,  5.  Fontaine  lives  right  down  the  street 
im  Chris  Christie  Cruger.  George  is  head  of 
blications  at  The  Virginia  Museum.  Besides 
eping  up  with  Laura,  8  1/2,  Daniel.  7,  and 
ter,  5,  Chris  has  enjoyed  working  on  the 
useum  Theatre  Productions.  She  has  had 
es  in  The  Three  Penny  Opera.  Once  in  a  Life 
me  and  Twelfth  Night.  For  other  productions 
p  has  worked  on  costumes.  Writing  songs  and 
etry  as  well  as  taking  courses  toward  her 
(A.  in  music  keep  her  busy. 

vlillie  Anderson  and  George  Stucky  are  living 
Richmond.  Julie  is  now  5  1/2,  and  Millie  has 
ipped  working.  She  had  received  a  letter  from 
lly  Sharrett  Perryman.  who  was  moving  from 
pgerstown  to  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where 
r  husband  had  bought  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ss.  Millie  also  said  that  Penny  Powell  Car- 
pdy  will  be  moving  to  Richmond  after  three 
jars  in  Brussels.  Deborah  Glazier  and  Bob 
ichael  are  building  a  new  house  in  Richmond. 
ieir  daughters  are  Julia,  9,  and  Alice,  6  1/2. 

-rom  Hong  Kong  Anne  Allen  Symonds 
ites  that  she  was  sorry  to  miss  reunion,  but 


she  had  received  pictures  from  Ann  Ritchey 
Baruch.  We  want  to  thank  Ann  for  the  fine  job 
that  she  did  for  the  past  five  years,  as  our  class 
Fund  Agent.  In  July,  1971,  Cynthia  Comer  and 
Scott  Avery  left  Georgia  and  moved  to  Switzer- 
land where  Scott  is  at  the  American  College  of 
Switzerland  in  Leysin.  The  Averys  live  in  a 
completely  modernized  300-year-old  chalet  in 
the  middle  of  a  field.  The  children  love  it  and 
have  quickly  learned  the  language  Cynthia 
says  that  they  can  ski  out  their  back  door,  and 
that  sometimes  it  is  the  only  way  out  to  the 
main  road. 

Mollie  Harris  Jordan  was  in  California  in 
March.  She  and  Jimmy  have  two  girls,  Nancy, 
9,  and  Martha,  5  1/2.  Kate  Vickery  Stockton 
came  from  New  Orleans  with  husband  and 
children  to  spend  a  week  at  the  beach  with  the 
Jordans.  The  Stocktons  have  three  children: 
Maurice,  8.  Claire,  6,  and  Paul.  4.  Mollie  had 
also  spoken  to  Puddin  Newbury  Coons.  She 
and  Dick  and  their  three  children  have  moved 
to  San  Antonio.  Also  new  residents  of  San 
Antonio  are  Virginia  Ready  and  Danny 
McKeel. 

I  have  a  little  girl  Lisa.  7,  who  says  that  she 
wants  to  go  to  SBC.  For  the  past  year  I  have 
been  working  as  a  caseworker  for  the  Rich- 
mond Social  Service  Bureau.  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  you.  Please  send 
your  news. 


1966 

Secretary 

Mary  Meade  Gordon  Winn  (Mrs.  Thomas  M., 
Jr.),  2962  Rosalind  Ave..  S.W..  Roanoke,  Va. 
24014 

Fund  Agents 

Lin  Campbell.  2-C  4040  San  Felipe.  Houston, 
Texas  77027 

Natalie  Roberts  Sheriff  (Mrs.  Stephen),  5451 
Woodenhawk  Circle.  Columbia.  Md.  21043 

Marriages 

Vicki  Chainski  to  Jon  Verity.  Jan.    15,   1972 

Pam  Leary  to  Mike  Shandrick,  June  17,   1972 

Penny  Winfree  to  Garrett  Gooch,  IV,  April  22, 

1972 

Betty  Booker  to  Thomas  Spencer  Luce.  Sept. 

2.    1972 

Gail  Harrison  to  Edward  Gregson,  Sept..  1970 

Sally  Van  Winkle  to  S.  Tinsley  Campbell,  June 

22,   1972 

Debbie  Haslam  to  Eric  W.  Peniston,  Sept.  9, 

1972 

Judy   Wilson   to   Newell   M.   Grant,   June    19. 

1971 

Carey  Judy  to  Dallon  Weathers.  Oct.,   1971 

Births 

Martha  Madden  Swanson:  David  Allcrton,  Oct. 
9,    1971 

Peppie  Yaeger  Rankin:  Caroline  Isabelle,  Oct. 
17,   1971,   2nd  daughter 

Anne  Mason  Curti:  Elizabeth,  June  18,  1972 
Pam  Jones  Brown:  Christopher  Palmer.  Oct.  6. 
1971.  2nd  son 


Mary  Stearas  Broske:  Elizabeth  Ruth.  July  31. 
1970 

Jody  Moore  Griffin:  Carter  Harrell,  March  29, 
1972,  2nd  son 

Julie    Whitehurst  MacKinlay:    Vanessa  Juliet. 
May   12,   1972,  2nd  daughter 

Mary  Willis  Finlay:  Caroline,  Feb.  24.   1972 

Peggy   Gilmer  Myers:    Sarah   Davis,   June    1, 

1972 

Marty    Spangenberg    Moore:    Stacy    Hoskins, 

July.   1971 

Tolly   Greer  Alexander:   William   Nelson,   III, 

March  29,   1972 

Diana    Rediker  Slaughter:    Benjamin    Hanson. 

April    14.    1972 

Deedie  Finch  Hampton:  Julie  Louise,  Aug.  7, 

1971 

Laurie    Saunders    Spratley:     Dorothy    Parker. 

Nov.    17,   1971 

Gail  Harrison  Gregson:  Twin  Girls!  Nov.,  1971 

Lee  Mackubin  Miller:  Patrick.  July  25.   1971 

Abby  Patterson  Shultis:  Helena  Ashton.  March 

29,   1972 

Anne  Newton  Dunning:  Beau  (daughter),  Aug., 

1971 

Sally   Kalber  Fiedler:  Julie  Helene.  April  26, 

1972 

Ann  Crowe  Griffin:  James  Lee.  Jr..  Aug.  26, 

1971 

Jane  Ellen  Lishnoff  Glasser:  a  daughter,  Oct., 

1971 

Helen    Raney    Pinckney:    Thomas,    April    22, 

1971 

What  a  marvelous  response  to  my  postcards! 
I'll  get  right  to  the  news  after  reminding  one 
and  all  to  send  me  any  change-of-address 
during  the  year  so  my  file  cards  will  be  as 
up-to-date  as  possible.  Anyone  wishing  addres- 
ses of  friends  can  send  a  postcard  to  me  for 
them. 

Lots  of  area  news.  Patsy  Jones  Hackett, 
Harvey,  and  their  two-year  old  son  are  living  in 
Franklin,  Va.,  where  Harvey  is  with  Union 
Camp  Corp.  Patsy  sees  Jane  Ellen  Lishnoff 
Glasser,  who  has  a  little  girl  and  lives  in 
Norfolk.  Peggy  and  Sammy  Myers  reside  in 
Lynchburg  with  their  baby  girl  Sarah.  Peggy 
still  teaches  American  Studies  at  E.C.  Glass 
H.S.  while  taking  some  history  classes,  and 
Sammy  is  raising  beef  cattle.  Jane  Nelson 
attended  graduate  school  at  U.Va.  this  past  year 
and  received  an  M.  Ed.  in  counselor  education 
in  June.  Nelle  Thomson  Thomas  and  Marshall 
have  moved  to  Charlottesville  with  their  daugh- 
ter Eleanor.  Marshall  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
Education.  Nelle  writes  that  Nancy  Bullard 
Reed.  Poulson.  and  their  son  are  in  Richmond 
with  two  horses,  four  dogs,  and  by  now  another 
child. 

Betty  Booker  is  working  for  C'ville's  Daily 
Progress  and  plans  to  move  to  Richmond  after 
her  Sept.  marriage;  her  husband  is  a  Times 
Dispatch  staff  writer.  Helen  Raney  Pinckney 
and  Cotes  are  living  in  Richmond  with  a 
"new"  son.  Virginia  Williams  Stanley  writes 
that  Peter,  Christopher  (2),  and  she  have  sold 


their  house  in  Richmond,  packed  up  what  could 
fit  in  the  car  trunk  and  a  utility  trailer,  and  have 
headed  for  Alaska  "to  see  what  is  going  on 
there."  "It's  an  incredibly  beautiful  state,  and 
we  really  get  to  see  it  camping  out!  If  our  hope 
of  finding  a  piece  of  wilderness  land  to  build  a 
cabin  on  comes  to  fruition,  we'll  be  here  for  a 
year  or  so  anyway."  David  and  Frances  Buffs 
Slaughter  are  in  Richmond  in  a  restored  tow- 
nhouse.  She  has  been  teaching  Latin  at  St. 
Catherine's  for  five  years  and  is  finishing  an 
M.A.  in  Latin  at  the  U.  of  Richmond.  David 
works  for  Phillip  Morris  as  a  computer 
scheduler.  Marty  Rogers  Edwards  and  Dick  are 
in  the  same  city,  where  Dick  works  for  a  radio 
station  selling  advertising,  and  Marty  cares  for 
Peggy  (1).  Cherry  Brown  Peters  is  a  systems 
programmer  with  the  Computer  Co.  in  Rich- 
mond, and  Charles  is  working  on  his  M.A.  in 
political  science  -  public  administration  at 
U.VA.  As  of  last  summer  Charles  and  Cherry 
became  brother  and  sister  when  his  father 
married  her  mother! 

Jane  Patton  Browning  and  Wilson  live  in 
Norfolk  with  their  children  Wilson,  III  (4)  and 
Laura  (1).  Wilson  runs  his  own  shipping 
agency  and  coal  freight  forwarding  company, 
and  Janie  is  breeding  and  showing  Lhasa 
Apros,  a  rare  Tibetian  breed  of  dog.  Wing 
Todd  Sigler  and  Ed  are  still  at  Va.  Beach  where 
he  is  working  on  an  M.A.  in  psychology  and 
plans  to  go  on  for  a  doctorate.  Wing  is  Art 
Librarian  at  Old  Dominion  U.  Sally  Kalber 
Fiedler,  Jay,  and  their  two  children  are  near 
Warrenton  where  Jay  is  serving  a  two-year 
Army  hitch.  Molly  Trombly  Bailey  and  John 
live  in  an  1830  townhouse  in  Alexandria  where 
John  is  with  an  economic  consulting  firm. 
Milly  is  assistant  director  of  Camp  Tapawingo, 
a  residential  summer  camp  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  They  are  heading  for  Austria 
and  France  this  summer  for  business  and 
pleasure. 

Clare  Loyd  Davison  and  Jim  bought  a  home 
in  Annapolis  and  have  wild  ducks  in  the  field 
behind  their  house  with  a  moonlight  sail  only 
five  minutes  away.  Linda  Reynolds  works  for 
the  Executive  Director  of  Performing  Arts  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  still  hasn't  got  over  the 
excitement  of  meeting  people  like  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Ingrid  Bergman.  She  sees  Carey 
Judy  ,  Marguerite  McKee,  Peggy  Wood,  and 
Joan  Niles  from  time  to  time  and  says  everyone 
seems  quite  content.  Carey  Judy  Weathers  and 
Dallon  have  bought  a  home  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  saw  Marilyn  Garabrant  and  Ellie 
Gilmore  when  they  were  in  NYC  on  a  business 
trip.  Penny  Winfree  Gooch  and  Garrett  are 
enjoying  married  life,  looking  for  a  house,  and 
playing  golf.  Tolly  Greer  Alexander  and  Bill 
are  living  near  Rocky  Mount  where  Bill  prac- 
tices law,  and  Tolly  takes  sewing  classes  and 
tends  to  their  new  son. 

Moving  South,  Andrea  Pearson  is  enjoying 
her  work  as  a  systems  analyst  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
She  was  in  Eutope  for  a  month  last  year  and 
went  to  Mexico  City  this  spring.  Rab  Willis 
Finlay   has   been  teaching  at  Benedict  for  the 


past  two  years  in  Columbia,  S.C..  where  she. 
Kirk,  and  their  two  children  live  in  their  new 
home.  She's  received  a  grant  from  NIH  with  a 
professor  at  USC  to  do  research  on  maternal- 
fetal  relations.  She  sees  Ann  Dreher  Brailsford 
and  says  their  children  are  good  friends. 
Chessie  Scoff  Dunn  loves  living  in  Winston- 
Salem  where  she  works  in  an  art  gallery  and 
teaches  yoga  classes.  Nancy  Conkle  Swann, 
David  and  Chris  (2-1/2)  are  heading  toward  the 
mountains  for  vacation.  She  is  co-chairman  of 
all  the  crafts  for  her  Episcopal  Bazaar  this  fall 
and  is  looking  forward  to  another  sailing  trip  to 
the  Caribbean  soon.  Jeannie  Jackson  Exum  and 
Joe  and  their  son  Jay  (2)  have  returned  to 
Kinston,  N.C.,  after  spending  five  years  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  Joe  was  a  Captain  in 
the  USAF,  and  Jeannie  taught  French.  Joe  will 
join  his  brother  in  Happy  Jack.  Inc.,  a  family 
business  that  deals  in  veterinary  products.  They 
have  seen  Jay  and  Anna  Potter  Derby,  who  live 
in  Goldsboro  and  have  two  children,  Hope  (6) 
and  Jay,  Jr.  (2-1/2). 

Jeannie  Corbett  Squires  and  Jay  have  bought 
a  new  house  in  Durham  where  Jay's  in  his  third 
year  of  a  pathology  residency  at  Duke.  Jeannet- 
te  (2)  keeps  Jeannine  busy  as  does  bridge,  the 
surgical  wives'  group,  and  her  garden  club.  She 
saw  Patty  Thornhill  Edwards  at  an  antique 
show  in  Raleigh  and  said  she  looked  great  and 
has  three  girls.  Mary  Anne  Calhoun  Farmer  has 
started  riding  and  playing  tennis  in  Newnan, 
Ga.,  and  next  year  will  be  Civic  Projects 
Chairman  for  the  Jr.  League.  Now  that  her  girls 
are  bigger,  she  and  Tom  enjoy  going  antiquing 
with  them.  She  writes  that  Kathy  Bingham 
Glover  and  Littleton  are  building  a  house; 
Courtenay  Sands  Wilson  and  Steve  in  Atlanta 
are  delighted  with  their  new  home;  Jane  Utley 
Strickler  and  Cy  have  two  girls  Kathryn  (3-1/2) 
and  Leigh  (1)  and  live  there  also.  Lome 
Lassiter  Black  is  president  of  the  Atlanta  Club, 
a  large  and  active  one.  Tia  Campbell  McMillan 
writes  from  there  that  Bob  is  working  for 
Phipps-Harrington  Corp.,  and  she  is  kept  busy 
contending  with  the  "terrible  two's."  She  has 
formed  a  book  club  with  some  other  SBC-ers. 

Vi  Graveure  Patek  and  Mark  are  in  Boca 
Raton  where  he  is  a  financial  analyst  in  pricing 
at  IBM.  Vi  plans  to  start  studying  again  this 
winter  at  Florida  Atlantic  U.  Susan  Suddith 
Dodson  and  Frank  are  in  Jacksonville  where  he 
is  a  medical  officer  at  the  Naval  Base  at 
Mayport;  she  is  a  systems  analyst  with  Pruden- 
tial Insurance.  Last  year  they  were  able  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  while  Frank 
served  as  Medical  Officer  aboard  a  nuclear 
Polaris  submarine.  Lee  MacKubin  Miller,  Rick 
and  Patrick,  III,  are  living  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  their  newly-built  beach  home. 
They'll  move  to  Mobile  this  fall  where  Rick 
will  establish  the  Baskin-Robbins  franchise  for 
the  City.  Anne  Mercer  Kornegay  and  Barney 
are  in  Cajun  country  near  New  Orleans  where 
Barney's  "accounting  practice  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds." 

Peppie  Yaeger  Rankin  writes  from  Memphis 
that  Tom  is  a  busy  neurosurgical  resident  and 


that  she  is  busy  with  their  two  daughters.  Shi 
rides  daily,  plans  to  show  her  gelding  this  year 
and  is  active  with  the  Memphis  Symphon; 
League.  Sandy  Street  Hamrick  is  researcl 
assistant  at  the  Center  for  Baudelaire  Studies  a 
Vanderbilt  where  she's  finishing  her  Phjf 
thesis.  Frances  Babb  Griggs  writes  that  John  i 
attached  to  the  ROTC  department  at  17 
Chattanooga  and  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army 
They  have  two  children,  Katherine  Anne  (6 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (4). 

Suzy  Moseley  Helm  keeps  busy  in  Louisvill 
with  church,  Jr.  League,  opera,  and  SBC  bull 
work,  not  to  mention  her  two-year  old  Pen.  Th 
last  she  heard  from  Corky  Sfevenson  ,  she  wa 
working  in  Amaryllis  bulbs,  being  Nationa 
Amaryllis  Chairman!  Katie  Clay  Barret  i 
working  in  a  bank  this  summer,  returns  «£ 
teaching  in  the  fall.  Max  is  working  on  he 
father's  farm  in  Paris,  Ky.,  and  will  return  ti 
law  school  this  fall.  Sally  Van  Winkle  Camp 
bell,  Tinsley,  and  Ward  (5)  are  in  Louisville 
on  a  recent  trip  to  C'ville,  they  enjoyed  a  visi 
with  Delia  Harrison  Hurst  and  her  son  Beau 

Julie  Whitehurst  MacKinlay  and  Ed  had  thei 
second  daughter  in  May.  Ed  has  left  the  lega 
dept.  of  Firestone  and  has  gone  into  privat 
practice  with  a  firm  in  Akron.  Marty  Spangen 
berg  Moore,  John  Eddy,  Stacey  (1)  and  Clay(3 
have  bought  an  old  colonial  home  near  the  lak 
in  Milwaukee  where  John  Eddy  is  Corporat 
Manager  of  Union  Relations  for  Allis-Chalmer 
Corp.  Linda  Hovde  Buehler  and  Lou  are  in 
new  home  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  is  . 
district  sale's  manager  with  Rostone  Corp.  The' 
have  two  children.  Brad  (4-1/2)  and  Jennire 
(2).  Anne  Ward  Stern  and  Ed  moved  t' 
Indianapolis.  Bitsy  Taggart  Evans  and  Davi 
and  their  two  children,  Katie  and  Alex,  helper 
make  them  feel  welcome.  Ed  is  opening 
professional  regional  theater  in  the  fall,  am 
Anne  is  teaching  drama  at  Pike  H.S.  While  ii 
NYC  on  a  business  trip  in  June  they  stayed  witl 
Cindi  Michel  Blakely  and  Bob.  At  a  reunioi 
party  there  she  saw  El  Griggs  Deimar,  Dian 
Girling  .Bunnie  Cord  MacLeod,  Judy  Wilso. 
Grant,  Ellie  Gilmore  ,  and  Diana  Herra. 
Beatty.  Cynthia  Coffin  Brandon  and  Joel  ar 
both  at  New  Mexico  State  U.  -  he  as  Supervise 
of  Analysts  at  the  computer  center  and  she  as 
candidate  for  an  M.A.  in  English.  They  liv 
"in  a  tiny  adobe  house  by  a  cotton  field  with 
white  terrier  and  a  black  cat." 

Moving  North,  Abby  Patterson  Shultis  an 
Gary  are  in  Far  Hills,  N.J.,  where  he  i 
working  with  the  National  Director  of  Account 
ing  for  his  firm,  Arthur  Young  and  Co.  Abb 
writes  that  Kit  Baker  is  moving  to  Lynchbur 
and  that  Holly  Hemphill  Gilmore  is  in  Texa 
with  her  lawyer-husband  and  two  sons,  Kevi 
and  Larry.  Sarah  Dean  McGill,  Joel,  an 
Andrea  are  in  Indiana  where  Joel  practice 
pediatrics.  Had  a  long  letter  from  Pat  Gromi 
Young.  She  and  Tom  had  their  first  baby  i 
March  and  are  loving  the  parent-role.  The 
enjoyed  a  two-week  cruise  on  their  sail  bo; 
recently.  They  see  Susan  Kjeldsen  Roos  an 
Bill    frequently,    and    Pat    says    Susan    has 
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larling  little  girl,  Jennifer  (2). 

Debbie  Has/am  is  working  as  an  officer  of 
irst  National  City  Bank  in  NYC  and  will 
ontinue  there  after  her  marriage  in  Sept.  to 
ric  W.  Peniston.  He  is  a  Vice  President  of 
jushman  and  Wakefield,  Inc.,  a  real  estate 
rm.  Mimi  Low  Horton,  Johnny,  and  Spyder 
I)  are  "house  sitting'*  this  summer  in  the 
ye-Greenwich  area  and  will  return  to  NYC 
mil  their  house  in  Greenwich  is  ready  this  fall, 
iathy  Mockett  Palmer  is  a  systems  analyst  in 
le  NY  Supreme  Court;  Jack  is  an  account 
xecutive  with  Doyle,  Dayne.  Bernbach.  She 
;es  Diane  Girling  and  Cathy  Ireys  who  are 
>ommates.  Diane  is  an  editor  for  NYU  Press, 
nd  Cathy  is  a  researcher  for  Time,  Life.  Inc. 
he  says  Sandy  Swain  Heywood  is  in  Oakland, 
'alif.,  with  Chuck  who  works  at  Levi-Strauss 
nd  their  baby,  Jessica  (1-1/2).  Marilyn  Garab- 
mt  passed  her  accounting  course  and  is  now  in 
credit  training  program  to  become  a  commer- 
ial  lending  officer  in  NYC.  She  and  Ellie 
lilmore  went  to  Guadelaupe  for  a  spring 
acation.  Judy  Wilson  Grant  and  Newell  live  in 
trooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.,  and  he  works  for 
iidder,  Peabody  Realty.  Inc.  I  had  a  newsy 
:tter  from  Judy  and  El  Griggs  Deimar  and  send 
lany  thanks  for  the  tidbits.  They  enjoyed  a 
isit  from  Pam  Mendolia  Abernathy  and  Hank 
ist  winter  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  snowstorm. 

Muriel  Wikswo  is  finishing  a  second  year  of 
:search  and  teaching  at  Harvard  Medical 
chool  and  will  move  to  New  Haven  in  August 
3  do  research  at  Yale  Medical  Center  In 
/larch  she  gave  a  paper  at  an  International 
[.ancer  Conference  in  Sydney.  Australia,  and 
;turned  via  New  Zealand,  Fijii,  and  Tahiti. 
Jancy  Dunham  has  been  doing  graduate  work 
t  Fairfield  U.  in  Conn,  and  hopes  to  get  a 
l.A.  in  counseling.  She  will  also  work  as  a 
ledical  secretary  this  fall.  Sally  is  in  Cyprus 
gain  this  summer  working  on  an  archeological 
xcavation.  She'll  return  this  fall  and  resume 
/ork  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
vrt  and  Archeology  at  Columbia. 

Jody  Moore  Griffin  and  Chuck  and  their  two 
pns  are  in  Rochester  where  Chuck  is  with 
Codak.  Jody  works  in  art  history  research  and 
ne  lectures  at  the  museum  while  teaching 
purses  in  art  history  and  finishing  an  M.A.  at 
pe  U.  of  Rochester.  She's  enjoyed  having 
juthie  Schmidt  Igoe  two  blocks  away.  Martha 
■/adden  Swanson,  David,  and  their  son  have 
iioved  to  a  six-room  apartment  in  a  mansion  in 
jjount  Vernon,  N.Y.  David  is  the  Financial 
lid  Counselor  for  City  College  of  New  York. 
lusie  Moorman  Southworth  and  Gus  are  in 
/atertown,  closer  to  Boston  U.  where  he  is  a 
lird-year  law  student.  Susie  is  in  her  fourth 
ear  at  Harvard  Business  School  as  reference 
brarian.  She  says  Kathy  Carroll  Matthewson's 
aughter  is  beautiful. 

Evie  Day  Butler  and  husband  have  two  boys, 
eoffrey,  Jr.  (4)  and  Lee  (1).  They  saw  the 
ortons  in  June  at  the  Deerfield  Reunion  and 
e  spending  most  summer  weekends  at  their 
ew  Hampshire  house.  Diana  Herran  Beatly 
rites  that  after  a  month's  trip  to  Mexico  in 


August  she  will  enter  the  doctoral  program  at 
Harvard  Business  School.  She's  also  complet- 
ing a  book  on  counseling  women  in  schools. 
Anne  Newton  Dunning,  John  and  their  two 
children  have  moved  again  but  she  doesn't  say 
where!  In  between  bouts  with  the  new  house 
they  "work  in  tennis,  golf,  and  material 
acquisitions  to  help  the  lagging  GNP. "Donna 
Martin  Zahorik  and  Tony  are  in  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
where  she's  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Psycholo- 
gy and  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  for 
neurobiology  and  behavior  at  Cornell;  Tony 
will  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Ithaca  College.  Katherine  Rambo  Hedberg  and 
Roland  are  just  back  from  five  months  of 
traveling  around  Europe  and  are  now  living  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  where  he's  an  aerospace 
engineer. 

Out  on  the  West  Coast  Keenan  Colton 
Montgomery  and  Chris  have  been  running  their 
Pet  Shop  and  Avairy  for  one  and  a  half  years  in 
San  Francisco.  Keenan  does  some  free  lance 
editing  for  a  national  forestry  magazine,  plus 
some  adult  tutoring  in  English  and  Ecology 
Center  work.  They  see  Penn  Willets  Mullin, 
John  and  their  son.  Randi  Mi/es  Long,  Herb, 
and  Melissa  (2)  moved  to  a  suburb  of  S.F.  last 
year.  Herb  is  with  Standard  Oil  of  California  as 
a  financial  analyst,  and  Randi  "is  active  in  a 
good  government  league  and  the  AAUW  and 
turns  out  gourmet  dishes."  Emily  Baker 
Houser.  Don.  and  their  children,  Ellen  (5)  and 
Stephen  (2)  have  been  in  Los  Angeles  for  two 
years  where  Don  works  for  Proctor  and  Gam- 
ble. Pam  Jones  Brown  and  Joe  are  still  in  Las 
Vegas  where  Joe  is  a  partner  in  his  law  firm, 
and  Pam  is  a  busy  mother  of  two  sons.  She  is 
now  working  on  a  book  with  world-famous 
beauty  authority  George  Masters  called  /  Can 
Make  Her,  But  Can  You  Keep  Her.  Sandy 
Hatten  Hartwell  and  Bill  are  in  Saratoga, 
Calif.,  where  she's  assistant  to  the  president  of 
a  management  consulting  firm  in  nearby  San 
Jose.  Kathy  Sheahan  Reid  works  for  UCLA  in 
the  campus  Survey  Research  Center,  and  Peter 
is  working  on  his  PH.D.  there.  They  enjoy 
tennis,  camping,  hiking,  and  bicycling.  Mary 
Anna  Urban  Jeppe,  Arthur  and  their  three 
children  are  now  in  Newport  Beach  after  living 
in  Libya  and  Singapore  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Diana  Rediker  Slaughter  is  still  in  Los 
Angeles  with  a  new  son.  She  serves  on  the 
boards  of  the  Jr.  League  of  L.A.  and  the  local 
Republican  club.  Wick  Nalle  Walker  and 
Chuck  bought  a  plane  this  year  and  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Tuscon.  She  will  teach 
seventh  grade  this  fall  and  they  will  travel  to 
Wyoming  to  go  elk  hunting.  Mary  Pat  Behnke 
is  teaching  art  at  Panahou  school  in  Honolulu 
and  would  enjoy  seeing  any  66-ers  who  pass 
by.  Judy  Baker  Desouza,  Nelson,  and  their  son 
(3-1/2)  are  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  Nelson 
is  passenger  sales  manager  for  Pan  Am  Air- 
ways. Cindy  Paugh  Korfmann  and  Ken  are 
moving  to  Lugano  where  he  will  be  the  director 
of  First  National  City  Bank  for  Italian-speaking 
Switzerland.  Kirstin  (2)  and  Roger  (7)  keep 
Cindy    busy   as   does   volunteer   work    for   the 


American  Women's  Club.  She  plays  tennis  on 
the  Swiss  tennis  club  team  and  skis  in  the  Alps 
with  her  husband  and  son.  They  would  also 
enjoy  any  '66  visitors.  Pam  Spurdon  Koscius- 
ko-Morizet  became  a  registered  representative 
of  the  NY  Stock  Exchange  and  should  begin 
training  soon  as  a  financial  analyst  in  a  French 
bank  in  Paris.  Her  husband's  parents  were 
recently  transferred  from  NYC  to  D.C.  where 
they  are  enjoying  their  roles  as  French  Ambas- 
sador and  Ambassadress  to  the  U.S. 

Tom  and  I  are  remodeling  and  adding  on  a  bit 
to  our  home.  The  boys.  Tody  (4)  and  Gordon 
(2),  are  lots  of  fun  and  leave  me  time  to  play 
tennis  and  do  some  church  work.  Tom  stays 
busy  delivering  babies  and  with  the  clinic  will 
move  into  their  new  hospital  in  December. 
We've  loved  all  of  our  SBC  visitors  this  year 
and  hope  you  will  stop  in  if  you're  coming  our 
way. 
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Secretary 

Katharine  B.   Potterfield,  4611   Virginia  Ave., 
S.E.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25304 

What  an  exciting  year  on  the  world 
scene — trips  to  China,  Russia,  U.S.  elections, 
flood  disasters  and  so  much  more.  A  lot  has 
happened  also  in  the  private  world  of  70-ers. 

At  home  base,  Karen  Hartnett  reports  she  has 
"joined  the  establishment"  at  SBC  and  will 
stay  on  in  the  Admissions  Office  as  Assistant 
Director.  She  did  much  traveling  last  year, 
especially  to  the  West.  Karen  reports  that 
Debbie  Ohler  married  Mike  Bachman  in  June 
and  that  the  newlyweds  are  living  in  a  trailer  in 
Amherst  while  Debbie  finishes  her  degree  at 
Radford  and  begins  work  in  L'burg  this  fall. 
Karen  says  that  Pam  Piffath  Still  had  a  little 
girl,  Alison,  in  October;  that  Marie  Moore  is  in 
Atlanta  in  "a  dear  little  house"  with  a  German 
shepherd,  but  is  hesitant  about  big-city  living 
and  thus  comes  to  SB  for  periodic  rejuvenation; 
that  Sue  Lykes  finished  her  M.A.  at  U.  of 
South  Fla.  and  is  traveling  West,  for  a  raft-trip 
on  the  Colorado  and  a  visit  to  Kay  Parkham 
Picka. 

Elsewhere  in  Virginia,  Betty  Rau  Schewel 
writes  that  she  is  working  in  the  Art  Dept.  At 
SB  and  also  with  Mr.  Edwards.  She  keeps  busy 
as  Bulb  Chairman  for  the  L'burg  Club,  taking 
audiolingual  Hebrew,  teaching  Jewish  cooking, 
and  serving  as  Secretary  for  the  Sisterhood. 
Marc  works  in  the  family  furniture  store  in 
Lexington.  Susan  McGrath  Moss  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Jeannett  Garret,  in  March.  She  says  Mor- 
gan completed  law  school,  is  now  working  with 
stocks.  Susan  ran  into  Lydia  Starnes  Roberts  in 
the  hospital;  Lydia  had  her  second  child,  a 
daughter,  Ashley. 

Terri  Eoff  Walsh  and  David  are  also  over  the 
hill  where  David  has  another  year  at  W  and  L 
Law  School.  Terri  begins  year  No.  2  as  a  math 
teacher  at  Lexington  High  with  what  she  terms 
"mixed  emotions — good  kids  and  a  handful  of 
demons."  She  reports  that  Class  President.  Nia 
Eldridge.    married   Gil,    March   25,   in   PhilK. 


Gil's  leave  was  uncertain  down  to  the  wire,  but 
the  Etons  are  now  in  Germany  with  Uncle  Sam. 
Up  the  road  from  "home"  in  C'ville,  Katie 
McCardell  Webb  and  Gene  are  living  on  an  old 
farm  while  Gene  starts  Law  School  in  Sept. 
Katie  has  attended  grad  school  in  Community 
Organization  and  Social  Planning  at  VCU.  A 
letter  from  Elizabeth  Wilson  reveals  she  is  also 
in  C'ville  for  summer  school  and  grad  work  in 
Art  History.  E.  says  she  left  SBC  in  Jan.  for 
Denver  "to  get  it  all  together,"  which  she  says 
is  another  way  of  saying  she  went  home  "to 
just  mess  around." 

In  Richmond,  Bill  and  Betty  Glass  Smith 
have  bought  a  home  on  the  Southside.  Both 
continue  working.  Betty  expresses  great  interest 
in  the  changes  at  SB  Jarrett  Dudley  Henderson 
and  husband  left  Norfolk  for  Richmond.  Jarrett 
decided  to  quit  being  the  leisurely  housewife 
and  go  to  work.  Took  a  Va.  Real  Estate  Exam, 
passed  on  the  first  go-around,  is  now  with  a 
Richmond  firm.  Rob  is  with  Remington  Rand 
as  a  systems  and  products  man.  Betty  McLe- 
more  is  not  for  away — in  Yorktown  in  an  apt. 
with  Michela  English,  teaching  American 
Studies.  Is  working  on  her  MA.  at  U.Va.  and 
has  exciting  news  that  Mardane  Rebentish  will 
marry  her  brother. 

The  McLemores  will  both  work;  Jim  will 
practice  law  in  Suffolk,  and  Mardane  will  work 
in  a  sewage-treatment  plant  in  Hampton  Roads 
after  finishing  her  M.A.  in  ecology  or  environ- 
ment, in  August. 

Several  classmates  are  in  N.C.  Barbara  LaL- 
ance  was  married  Dec.  22  to  Terry  Kelly  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Barb  is  finishing  her  M.A.  in 
History  at  UNC.  Barb  works  for  UNC  Press 
and  wishes  she'd  had  more  ed  courses  at  SBC 
so  she  could  really  use  her  grad  work.  Terry  is 
a  3rd-year  law  student.  Also  in  Chapel  Hill, 
Emmy  Moravec  and  Bill  are  sold  on  the  area, 
hope  to  stay  for  two  more  years  of  internal 
medicine  residency  at  N.C.  Memorial.  Emmy 
just  finished  a  grad  program  in  Special  Ed  and 
sounds  truly  excited  about  the  entire  field,  as 
well  as  her  garden  with  "monster  zinnias  and 
dwarfed  tomato  plants."  Sees  Francey  Gravely, 
who  lives  in  her  building  and  Annie  Tedards 
(before  Ann  left  Chapel  Hill).  Jane  Lewis  Seaks 
and  husband  Terry  are  in  Durham.  Terry 
finished  his  Ph.D.  in  Economics  and  will  be 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  UNC- 
Greensboro  in  the  fall.  Jane  starts  work  on  her 
MAT  at  Duke,  in  Sept. 

Mary  Jo  Pettree  Murphy  moved  to  Winston- 
Salem,  where  Frank  started  in  law  practice  after 
finishing  at  Vanderbilt  in  the  spring.  The 
Robblees — Joanne  Hicks  and  Paul — are  now  in 
Fayetteville,  but  soon  to  be  at  Fort  Belvoir. 
Paul  finished  at  W  and  L  Law  School  and  Jony 
retired  from  teaching.  Johanna  Yaple  Zeltner 
writes  that  she  and  Raymond  were  at  Camp 
Lejeune  but  will  leave  the  Marines  in  Aug.  and 
head  home  to  Va.  and  Law  School  for  Ray.  Jo 
is  teaching  science  and  math.  Betsy  Edwards 
Anderson  moved  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte. 
Andy  had  received  his  MBA  at  Emory  and 
landed  a  job  in  Charlotte.  Betsy  says  Adelaide 
Johnston  is  there  arid  Molly  Woltz  Carrison  is 


moving  back. 

A  bunch  of  other  girls  are  scattered  over  the 
South.  Kathy  Warren  sent  a  capsule  summary 
of  her  past  year:  completion  of  her  MAT  at 
Vanderbilt;  a  1-1/2  month  trip  West;  and  hopes 
of  teaching  in  Nashville  in  the  fall.  Connie 
Haskell  sent  me  a  post  card  of  a  jackalope  (?) 
from  Vail,  Colo.,  where  she  was  visiting  Lorie 
on  a  month's  trip  West.  (Seems  the  cry  is  Go 
West,  Young  Woman!)  She  and  Barbie  Gracey 
planned  some  camping,  then  home  to  Atlanta 
where  C.  will  start  a  Montessori  class. 

Sarah  Embrey  had  big  news — an  Aug.  12 
wedding  to  Marty  Bass.  The  newly  weds  will 
live  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  where  Marty  is  a  law 
student  at  U.  of  Ark.  Debbie  Warren  and  Betty 
Mc.  were  in  the  wedding.  Becky  Nelson  wrote 
that  she  had  received  her  M.A.  in  Math  at 
Alabama  and  at  the  time  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed — but  definitely  looking!  Told  me 
that  Frances  O'Connor  is  working  in  Greece. 
Barbara  Wafers  Larson,  David,  and  David,  Jr., 
are  in  Montgomery.  Barbara  is  involved  in 
Volunteer  in  Schools  Program,  puppet  shows  in 
Jr.  League,  tennis,  much  bridge — "typical 
housewife,"  she  says.  Ann  Wood  Webster 
wrote  a  long  letter.  Husband  David  finished 
dental  school  at  M.C.V.  and  did  post-grad 
work  in  Public  Health  at  UNC,  where  Anne  got 
her  B.A.  in  French.  Will  finish  her  M.A.  in 
Social  Sciences  in  the  fall.  Her  daughter, 
Kimberlyn,  is  in  Montessori  school  in  Jackson- 
ville, and  Anne  took  an  intensive  Montessori 
training  course  this  summer. 

Heading  North  to  the  D.C.  area:  With  a  new 
MAT  from  George  Washington  Univ.,  Barbara 
Brewster  Miller  will  teach  4th  grade  in  Falls 
Church  this  fall;  hopes  to  continue  in  child 
pysch.  Winston  is  an  attorney  with  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Justice.  Kristin  Herzog  Motsinger 
wrote  that  she  got  last  year's  postcard  while 
standing  in  her  wedding  dress,  approximately 
one  hour  from  blast-off!  John  and  Kristin  live 
in  Georgetown.  John  finished  a  Master's  at  the 
Foreign  Service  School,  is  now  working  as  a 
consumer  advocate  for  the  Post  Office.  Kristin 
hopes  to  return  to  school  this  fall  for  a  Master's 
in  painting;  meanwhile,  she  is  working  in  a 
drafting  &  engineering  company.  Some  of  K.'s 
works  have  been  in  exhibitions — an  up-and- 
coming  American  painter  among  us!  She  sees 
Liz  Smith  who  lives  two  blocks  away  and 
Debby  Denemark,  who  is  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Theatre  Club. 

Page  Kjellstrom  sends  news:  she  is  at  Merrill 
Lynch,  had  a  vacation  at  St.  Croix  in  March. 
Ran  into  Cathy  Cummings  at  the  Edgartown 
Yacht  Club;  Cathy  was  working  at  the  Country 
Store  there  for  the  summer  and  then  being 
married.  Page  says  that  Carey  Cleveland  Clarke 
and  Doug  moved  into  a  new  house  in  Bellaire, 
Texas.;  that  Diane  Councill  is  still  in  the  sky 
with  Pan  Am,  much  time  in  England;  that 
Corbin  Kendig  and  Fran  Griffith  are  with  Chem 
Bank  in  NYC;  that  Allen  Lybrook  is  studying 
in  Italy;  that  Miffie  Walton  Bright  and  Joe  are 
in  Ph illy;  that  Mary  Pat  Cogan  Rankin  and  Tom 
have  bought  a  home  in  Richmond. 

Debo    Jones    is    still    with    the    Republican 


Congressional  Committee.  She's  having  a  big 
year  on  The  Hill.  Just  put  on  a  Conference  for 
all  Republican  Congressional  candidates — now 
it's  out  on  the  trail  for  Debo.  Carol  Covington 
is  back  in  D.C.  after  a  year  at  Tulane  doing 
ceramics  and  another  year  teaching  drawing  and 
painting  at  an  inter-city  Baltimore  high  schoo* 
She  fell  in  love  with  New  Orleans,  now  wants 
to  open  a  ceramics  studio.  Stan  and  Susan 
Hampton  VerNooy  are  outside  the  District  in 
Maryland  for  grad  school  in  Math,  after  leaving 
the  Air  Force  in  Aug. 

Sue  Holbrook  Daly  and  Skip  are  stationed  in 
Dover,  Del.  Sue  taught  for  two  years  at  a; 
private  school — English  and  French.  Carol 
Bryan  was  married  a  year  ago  to  James  La 
Motte  Deese,  after  getting  B.A.  and  M.A.  in 
Special  Ed.  She  teaches  a  primary  class  of; 
children  with  various  organic,  academic,  ani 
emotional  problems.  Jim  is  at  U.  of  Delaware 
for  an  MBA.  The  Deeses  live  in  an  1863 
converted  one-room  schoolhouse — complete 
with  belfry  and  bell. 

Bonnie  Palmer  McKlosky  and  husband  Tom 
both  received  MBA's  at  Wharton  in  Philadel- 
phia and  have  moved  into  an  old  carriage  house 
in  Wynnewood.  Tom  is  with  the  family  real 
estate  business,  and  Bonnie  is  with  IBM  as  an 
account  executive  in  the  finance  division.  She 
sent  me  the  clipping  of  Holly  Hudson's  wed- 
ding announcement.  Holly  married  Dr.  Henry 
Swain,  Jr.  They  had  a  wedding  trip  to  the 
Caribbean  and  are  living  in  Philly.  On  a  rainy 
April  22,  Wilma  Packard  married  Paul  Silber- 
bogen,  then  off  to  France  and  Italy.  Mrs. 
Silberbogen  has  a  new  job  at  National  Starch 
and  Chemical  Co.  and  is  living  in  ScotcJi 
Plains,  N.J. 

I  didn't  get  a  lot  from  the  NYC  contingent, 
but  here  it  is:  Katie  Harris  quit  her  job  at  the 
Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Education  in  order 
to  make  a  cross-country  trek  this  summer;  will 
be  at  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  in  the  fall. 
Alex  Weyant  DeBruyn  wrote  that  she  got  her 
B.A.  at  Queens,  in  Germanic  Languages  and 
will  begin  grad  school  in  Germanic  Philology  at 
NYU.  Fran  Griffith  is  with  Chem  Bank  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  a  new  international 
subsidiary.  Fran  sounds  excited  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this. 
Janie  Richley  was  married  July  23  to  Dr. 
Marshall  Rafel,  who  is  president  of  a  computer 
software  company  in  NYC.  Will  be  living  on 
the  East  Side  and  hopes  to  return  to  school  to 
finish  her  degree.  She  sent  the  announcement  of 
Ann  Compton's  marriage  to  David  Woodfel- 
low.  The  new  couple  are  living  in  Vermont* 

Kathy  Pinner  is  in  New  Haven  with  another 
year  to  go  at  Yale.  She  will  be  production 
manager  of  the  Yale  Repertory  Theatre  this 
year.  She  sends  news  that  Barbara  Offutt 
married  "someone  named  Tom."  Candace 
Buker  Chang  spent  half  her  letter  on  Jo  Shaw 
Redwood,  who  is  living  with  husband  Bill  in 
Short  Hills  in  a  home  filled  with  antiques.  Jo 
finished  her  2nd  year  of  law  at  NYU,  and  Bill 
teaches  at  N.J.  School  of  Medicine.  Candace 
and  Franklin  are  in  Storrs,  Conn.,  where 
Franklin  is  in  school  and  working  for  the  Conn. 
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Stale  Welfare  Depl. 
The  Boston  people  sent  news:  Millie  Littleton 
waj   is  there  getting  a  Master's  in  French 
.it  B.U.,  while  Michael  gets  his  in  Music  at  The 
England    Conservatory.    Michael    toured 
in  Europe  with  the  Conservatory  Chorus 
this  summer,  hut  Millie  says  she  can't  sing,  so 
didn't  go    Suzy  Yates'  hig  news  was  her  May 
wedding  to  Geoffre)    Smith  and  a  honeymoon 
in    Italy    and    Yugoslavia     Suzy    finished    her 
MA    at  Simmons,  is  now  the  slide  librarian  at 
ege  of  Art.  Charles  and  May  Hum- 
phrey,  Fox    move  to   Boston   in  Sept.,  where 
Charlie  will  be  at  Harvard  Business;  May  will 
combine    work    with    Planned    Parenthood   and 
ligning   for    McGovcrn.    Gin    Ranney   is 
with   the   John   F.    Kennedy   Library-Museum; 
rig   the   world"   Gin   will   start   her 
in  Public  Relations  at  B.U.  this  fall. 
Gott  is  at  Indiana  Univ.  lor  her  Ph.D.  in 
French     Literature       "Likes    teaching,    except 
grading  papers  '  Debbie  Warren  is  at  Univ.  of 
Houston  for  her  M.   A .;  she  taught  5th  grade 
last  year.  4th  grade  this.  Anne  Galely  is  now 
completing  her  thesis  for  a  Master's  in  Social 
Work  at  U    of  Texas,  plans  to  work  part-time 
.ir  in  order  to  take  the  prerequisites  to 
enter  medical  school  next  tall.  In  Vail.  Colo.. 
Lorie  Harris  has  worked  as  barmaid,  bus  girl. 
and  restaurant  hostess;  is  current!)  unemployed 
but   says   the   magnificent   setting   makes   e\en 
pedantic  chores  a   joy     Out  on  the  Coast.  Kay 
Parham    Picka    and    Da>id    live    in    Puyallup, 
Wash. (30   min     from   Seattle)   and  are  buying 
David's   grandmother's    farm.    Both    Kay   and 
David     were     at     Washington     State     U      last 
1  Kay  for  a  "fifth  degree"  and  Dave  for  a 

B.S.  in  Agronomy.  She  leaches,  he  works  on  a 
turf-grass     farm.     Heather     Tully    Click     and 
Richard     moved    this    summer     from    Corpus 
Chrisii    io    Lemoore,    Calil     Richard   got    his 
aviator's  Wings  of  Gold  in  May;   Heather  did 
some   grad   work   in  psych.  The  Clicks  spend 
much     time     out-of-doors,     camping,     scuba 
diving 
Rose  Feldman  rates  a  paragraph  to  herself,  as 
is  the  only   one  to  write  from  overseas. 
She  got  her  M  A    m  German  from  Washington 
Univ.  in  Si.   Louis  and  was  in  Vienna  getting 
herself  out  of  the  tizzy  she  threw  hersell  into  at 
the  thought  of  returning  to  acadeinia— Harvard 
i'l   b>r  ,i  Ph.D.   in  German  Literature. 
Many,  many  thanks  to  all  who  do  share  their 
I    love  and  lite  with  all  ol  us.  As  I  am 
from   Sweet    Briar   longer  and  longer.   I 
>  leoplc  especially     -more  and  more. 

finished  my  certificate  in  Physical  Therapy  at 
Columbia  last  fall  and  have  been  working  here 
n  Charleston  since     I  truly   love   m\    work.   1 
>    have    been     happj     to    he    hack    in    the 
mountains,  spent  the  summer  ai  folk  festivals 
lie  state,   camping,   and  taking  a  wild- 
later   rait    trip   down    the    New    Rncr  Canyon 
unbelievably   beautiful,   surely  "almost 
yourself! 
T>'  all  ir     I   like  Jimmy  Stewart's 

losing  to  his  show,  so  I'll  borrow  it:  Until  we 
teet  again.  I  wish  you  all  "peace  and  line  and 
irighti  i  _ 


Catharine  Fitzgerald  Boo 


(Continued  from  outside  back  cover) 


When  we  look  into  the  eyes  of  another  person,  we  read  every  emotion  from  sadness  to  joy  to 
grief  to  triumph. 

Perhaps,  then,  this  is  to  say  that  we  also  read  with  the  heart  when  we  "read"  faces, 
sculpture,  art  and  music.  I  think  it  important  that  we  read  with  the  heart  when  we  look  at  the 
printed  word. 

It  takes  a  mighty  stout  heart  to  read  all  the  very  many  Sweet  Briar  mailings  that  come  your 
way.  As  Julia  de  Coligny  said  in  her  commencement  address  to  the  class  of  1972,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  being  an  alumna  is  that  "you  will  never  have  an  empty  mail-box  for  very 
long."  Your  mail-box  is  not  empty,  for  the  reason  that  your  college  cares  about  you— and 
cares  not  only  about  your  financial  contributions  but  also  cares  about  you  as  a  person  and  what 
you  are  doing  with  your  life.  And  the  College  wants  you  to  share  with  it  your  concerns  and 
ideas  and  questions,  your  hopes  and  answers.  Communicating  with  alumnae,  by  mail,  is  not 
an  easy  task  for  any  college.  Always  is  the  question,  Will  alumnae  read  this  and  if  so.  will 
they  take  it  to  heart?  My  special  plea  in  this  letter  is  that  you  read  your  college  mail,  and  that 
you  read  it  with  your  eye  and  ear.  mind  and  heart. 

Looking  through  my  years'-old  file  of  Sweet  Briar  mailings,  I  find  many  of  them  are 
written  with  imagination,  feeling,  wit,  wisdom,  praise,  good  sense  and  good  humor.  We  must 
smile  when  we  read  Dean  Pearl's  remarks  in  a  1965  brochure:  "...in  1929  permission  was 
given  to  smoke  in  certain  restricted  areas... at  that  time  President  Glass  urged  the  students,  if 
they  must  smoke,  to  smoke  like  gentlemen."  We  must  be  pleased  to  read  President 
Whiteman's  1971  Christmas  letter,  "Sweet  Briar  has  many  blessings... among  the  greatest  of 
these  are  devoted,  concerned  alumnae  and  an  operating  budget  that  has  been  steadily  in  the 
black." 

We  must  be  thoughtful  when  we  read  Carla  Levin's  Fund  Utter;  "As  an  alumna,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  sustain  Sweet  Briar  because  here  a  spirit  of  honest  inquiry,  of  sound 
learning,  of  lively  agreement  and  disagreement,  of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  exists  in 
an  atmosphere  of  civility  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others." 

We  must  be  thankful  for  our  Sweet  Briar  opportunities  when  we  read  what  Waller  Barrett 
said  to  our  students  in  1964:  "...You  are  not  the  run  of  the  mill.  You  have  been  especially 
selected.  You  are  the  elite,  the  elite  of  elite.  Remember  this  as  the  days  slip  by.  the  golden 
days  of  Autumn,  the  frosty  days  of  Winter,  and  the  warm  Spring  da- 

We  must  be  glad  and  take  hope  when  we  read  Connie  Guion's  1959  lecture:  "What  hath  it 
profited  that  Indiana  Fletcher  had  the  philosophy  of  her  father  and  believed  in  the  education  of 
women?.... The  answer  is  simple— Sweet  Briar!  What  does  the  future  hold'.'  We  have  a  future 
which  lures  us  on  with  confidence  because  we  believe  in  our  heritage;  we  believe  in  the  firm 
foundation  of  today  and  know  that  our  future  stems  from  the  glory  of  this  present  " 

As  you  believe  in  your  College,  so  does  your  College  b>  ou:  you  are  the  p 

present,  and  future  of  Sweet  Briar.  As  such,  we  might  say  that  our  some  9.000  alumnae  form 
one  great  circle:  within  that  imaginary  circle  is  Sweet  Briar  Today  and  Tomorrow,  a  plac 
idea  sustained  by  our  joining  hands  and  holding  together.  (Call  it  a  boxwood  circle,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  the  grandest  boxwood  circle  ther  ever  wash  Our  imaginary  circle,  an 
ever-expanding  circle,  will  never  break  as  long  as  the  College  and  the  alumnae  continue  to 
communicate,  one  with  the  other. 

"Words,  words,  words,"  said  Hamlet  when  Polonius  asked,  "What  do  you  read  mv 
lord?" 

Yes,  from  Sweet  Briar  you  will  continue  to  receive  words,  words,  words  Take  them;  I 
them  lightly  or  seriously,  but  take  them  anyway,  because  some  of  them  may  find  their 
into  your  hearts. 

This  letter  goes  to  you  with  Christmas  greetings  from  the  Alumnae  Association  and  my 
wishes  that  your  New  Year  be  filled  with  happiness,  success,  and  all  manner  o  nng. 

lent.  Alurii  iation 


MARY  HELEN  COCHRAN  LIBRARY 
SWEET  BRIAR       Va       24595 


A  LETTER  FROM 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 

Dear  Alumnae: 

What  is  "the  most  remarkable  specific  performance  that  civilization  has  learned  in  all  its 
history"? 

The  answer  is  in  the  July  Scientific  American,  and  I'll  not  give  you  the  answer  until  you 
think  about  it  for  awhile.  Remember  the  key  word  in  the  question  is  "learned."  This  excludes 
reflex  or  instinct  or  any  action  or  reaction  not  consciously  performed. 

Back  in  the  30's  and  40's,  before  children  and  teenagers  had  their  own  cars  and  phones  and 
TVs  and  before  the  Tube  took  over  our  entertainment,  our  families  managed  to  entertain 
themselves  of  an  evening:  we  would  sit  around  the  dinner  table  and  play  games  of  words  and 
thoughts.  "Twenty  Questions"  was  such  a  game,  you  recall.  Another  game  was  "Who  would 
you  like  to  invite  to  dinner?"  (If  we  were  age  six,  we  said  Christopher  Robin;  the  adults 
usually  chose  Herbert  Hoover  or  Charles  Lindbergh.)  We  also  asked,  "In  all  history  what  ten 
people  would  you  want  to  know?"  Elizabeth  I  always  made  the  list,  so  did  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  one  time  one  of  us  named  the  dashing  Duke  of  Windsor.  We  played  "Quotations"  and 
took  joy  in  identifying  lines  from  Shakespeare,  Whittier,  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  We 
played  the  game,  "What  is  the  Great  American  Novel  and  Why?"  None  of  us  ever  answered 
that.  As  I  remember,  in  later  years  it  was  Ray  Short,  Sweet  Briar  professor  of  English,  who 
was  bold  enough  to  declare,  It  is  Huckleberry  Finn. 

So,  you  ask,  what  has  this  digression  to  do  with  the  question  at  the  top  of  this  letter?  Quite 
a  bit,  because  our  word-games,  so  much  fun  in  by-gone  years,  were  the  direct  result  of  that 
"most  remarkable  specific  performance  that  civilization  has  learned."  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  quite  simple:  Reading.  Without  having  learned  to  read,  we  could  never  have 
played  word-games;  in  fact,  without  man's  having  learned  to  read,  civilization  could  never 
have  made  progress  as  we  know  it  today. 

Reading  is  not  a  simple  process.  It  is  so  complex,  as  the  Scientific  American  points  out, 
that  "to  completely  analyze  what  we  do  when  we  read  would  almost  be  the  acme  of 
psychologist's  achievements,  for  it  would  be  to  describe  very  many  of  the  most  intricate 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  to  unravel  the  tangled  story  of  the  most  remarkable 
specific  performance  that  civilization  has  learned." 

The  magazine  article  I  refer  to  is  "Experiments  in  Reading"  with  the  sub-title,  "Unusual 
presentations  of  printed  matter  suggest  that  reading  is  not  simply  stringing  symbols  together. 
A  better  description  is  that  it  is  generating  hypotheses  about  the  meaning  of  the  pattern  of 
symbols." 

If  I  did  not  wholly  comprehend  the  various  charts  and  diagrams  and  geometric 
transformations  of  normal  text,  I  do  understand  a  few  simpler  things  about  reading  and  the 
many  forms  of  reading  not  mentioned  in  the  article. 

Let's  understand  that  we  read  with  the  eyes  and  fingers  (the  blind  literally  read  by  touch). 
We  also  read  with  the  ear:  we  read  "into  things"  when  we  listen  to  others.  When  we  read  the 
printed  word,  we  use  the  ear— surely,  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  there  is  music,  or  should  be. 
When  we  listen  to  music,  to  great  music,  we  read  of  the  longings  and  rejoicing,  the 
affirmation  and  despair  of  composers  throughout  all  the  centuries.  When  we  look  at  the  art 
and  sculpture  of  Michelangelo  and  da  Vinci,  we  read  the  spirit,  the  compassion  of  the  artists. 

(Continued  inside  back  cover) 
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THE  COVER:  This  photo-serigraph  by  Raymond 
Twiddy  III  of  Sweet  Briar  (see  page  18  ff.)  may  be 
ordered  from  ihe  Student  Book  Shop  at  the  College. 
The  cost  is  $6,  of  which  $5  will  go  to  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  Dickerson  Combination  Press.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  this  press  can  be  converted  from 
printing  etchings  to  printing  lithographs:  the  latter 
cannot  be  done  in  Sweet  Briar's  art  studio  at  present. 
With  this  press,  which  also  has  a  press  bed  twice  as 
large  as  the  present  itaglio  press,  the  art  studio 
will  offer  the  complete  print-making  media.  The  Book 
Shop  will  send  the  numbered  and  signed  print  in  a 
mailing  tube  upon  order.  The  picture  measures  7" 
x  11",  the  paper  12"  x  16",  and  suggested  frame 
size  is  14"  x  18".  For  information  about  purchase 
of  the  print  matted  and  framed,  write  the  Manager, 
Student  Book  Shop,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595. 
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AN 

ALUMNA 
SPEAKS  OUT 
TO  STUDENTS 

By  Anna  Chao  Pai  '57 


I  his  is  an  enormously  exciting  and  totally  unexpected 
privilege  for  me  to  be  here  as  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Opening  Convocation  of  my  own  alma  mater.  When 
I  received  the  invitation  from  Dr.  Whiteman,  even 
though  it  was  written  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the 
President's  office,  my  initial  reaction  was  that  it  must 
be  some  sort  of  joke.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  have 
come  from  your  distinguished  Dean  of  Admissions. 
Most  of  you  don't  know  this,  but  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  I 
shared  a  suite  in  our  junior  and  senior  years  here  at 
Sweet  Briar,  and  we  survived  many  an  experience  to- 
gether, most  of  them  happy,  some  of  them  unforget- 
table. I  wondered  if  the  letter  might  not  have  been  a 


Students  today  are  required  to  attend  few  convocations,  and  they  are  not 
the  easiest  of  audiences  to  move.  When  Anna  Chao  Pai  '57  ended  the 
address  at  the  Opening  Convocation  in  September,  the  students  gave 
her  the  rare  tribute  of  a  standing  ovation.  Chips  Pat  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1959  and  the  Ph.D.  from  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  1967.  From  1960  to  1964  she  studied 
developmental  genetics  with  Dr.  Salome  Gluecksohn-Waelsch  on  NIH 
training  grants.  She  has  been  a  research  assistant  in  the  genetics  labora- 
tory of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  at  A  Ibert  Einstein  College,  and  an 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Genetics  at  Einstein.  In  the  summer  of 
1970  she  held  a  post-doctoral  fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Mam- 
malian Genetics  at  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology.  Since  1969 
she  has  been  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  Montclair  Slate  College. 
Her  husband.  David  Pai.  is  an  engineer  who  also  holds  the  Ph.D.  Chips 
Pai  wears  her  knowledge  lightly,  but  her  unassuming  manner  does  not 
hide  her  wisdom.  The  editors  feel  privileged  to  reprint  her  Convocation 
Address,  just  as  the  community  was  privileged  to  receive  it. 
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belated  prank  on  her  part  in  revenge  for  the  time  when 
somebody  mysteriously  signed  her  up — to  volunteer — 
for  the  United  States  Women's  Marine  Corps  after 
graduation!  She  couldn't  figure  out  why  all  of  a  sudden 
she  was  getting  all  those  loving  greetings  from  Uncle 
Sam! 

Actually,  I  didn't  really  think  anyone  was  playing  a 
joke  on  me,  because  it  was  too  far-fetched  an  idea  for 
anyone  to  dream  up!  I  puzzled  over  the  invitation  for 
some  time,  because,  and  I  guarantee  you  this  is  not 
false  modesty,  I  do  not  fit  my  own  stereotype  image  of 
who  and  what  the  main  speaker  at  such  an  auspicious 
event  should  be:  namely,  someone  who  has  contributed 
notably  in  her  field,  someone  with  great  wisdom,  some- 
one who  is  somebody.  I  am  none  of  these. 

Well,  then,  why  was  I  asked,  and  perhaps  a  more  ap- 
propriate question  would  be,  why  am  I  here?  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  question,  I  concluded  that  it  must  be 
for  the  very  fact  that  I  mentioned  before:  that  I  do  not 
fit  the  stereotype  image  of  a  speaker,  and  therefore,  as 
an  ordinary  person,  my  experiences  may  be  ones  which 
you  can  relate  to.  Because  I  saw  great  wisdom  in  this 
reason,  I  accepted. 

Not  being  a  typical  speaker,  then,  I  will  not  give  you 
a  typical  speech:  this  will  not  be  replete  with  learned 
quotations,  nor  heavy  with  profundity  to  send  you  reel- 
ing with  inspiration.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  have  a 
heart  to  heart  chat  with  you — albeit  a  somewhat  one 
way  chat — on  subjects  in  which  you  and  I  must  have 
great  interest  in  common  by  virtue  of  our  X  chromo- 


somes. (That's  a  biologist's  quaint  way  of  saying  we're 
women.) 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  that 
have  served  me  well  as  a  woman  in  our  complex  society. 
I  am  a  woman  whose  family  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, yet  who  has  found  that  venturing  outside  the 
home  with  a  career  has  made  that  family  that  much 
dearer,  and  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem,  has  made  that 
family  that  much  closer. 

But  before  we  go  on  to  that,  another  reason  I  agreed 
to  come  today  is  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  turn 
down  an  invitation  to  revisit  Sweet  Briar  and  my  close 
friends  here,  and  this  chance  to  speak  gives  me  the  rare 
opportunity  to  publicly  state  my  feelings  of  commit- 
ment and  great  debt  to  my  professors  and  my  college. 

I  have  been  associated  with  a  number  of  different 
academic  institutions  since  I  left  Sweet  Briar.  I  have 
taken  courses  at  Columbia,  Bryn  Mawr,  Fordham, 
Albert  Einstein  Medical  College,  to  name  a  few.  If  I 
could  turn  back  time,  and  be  given  again  the  joyous 
opportunity,  which  you  students  have,  of  being  a  stu- 
dent, and  if  I  were  given  my  choice  of  where  to  go 
amongst  the  undergraduate  programs  of  the  afore- 
named institutions,  I  would  without  hesitation  choose 
this  college  again. 

I  won't  pretend  it  is  because  this  college  would  offer 
me  a  better  education  than  any  of  the  others — though  it 
could  and  did  offer  me  as  good  an  education.  It  is  be- 
cause this  is  a  small  women's  college  where  the  student 
is  taught  by  the  professor  and  not  graduate  students 


and  where  you  are  not  merely  student  numbers  but 
individuals,  in  whom  your  professors  can  recognize 
potential  if  it  exists,  because  they  know  you,  and  this 
more  than  grades,  I  found,  opens  doors  to  the  future. 

For  example  (and  please  forgive  me  for  using  myself 
as  an  example,  but  I'm  really  a  pretty  good  example  of 
how  far  a  person  can  go  given  the  right  help  at  the  right 
time,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  presume  that  my 
guidelines  should  be  yours  also),  on  recommendations 
from  Miss  Belcher  and  Miss  Bennett,  I  managed  to 
participate  in  a  summer  program  in  research  training 
at  the  Jackson  Laboratory  in  Maine,  in  the  summer  of 
my  junior  year.  The  following  summer  I  was  a  coun- 
selor for  the  precollegiate  training  program  there,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this,  I  was  accepted  to  Bryn  Mawr  as 
a  graduate  student,  not  because  Bryn  Mawr  was  im- 
pressed with  my  grades,  which  in  biology  were  not  that 
impressive!  From  Bryn  Mawr,  the  recommendation  of 
my  professor  there  led  to  a  doctorate.  So  you  see,  one 
door  leads  to  another,  but  someone  has  to  make  the  first 
door  available  to  you. 

The  college  I  teach  at  now  has  a  student  body  of 
7,000.  It  is  a  predominantly  commuter's  college:  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  85  percent  of  the  students  and  all  of  the 
faculty  are  gone  from  the  campus.  There  is  not  much 
feeling  of  camaraderie  among  the  students  because 
they  don't  know  each  other.  I  have  well  over  100  stu- 
dents a  semester.  Unless  my  courses  have  a  lab  which 
limits  the  size  of  the  classes,  I  come  to  know  only  the 
two  extremes  of  my  students,  the  very  good  because 
they  stand  out,  and  the  very  bad  because  they  stand  out. 
This  is  not  meant  as  criticism  of  Montclair  State,  which 


"If  I  could  turn  back  time,  and 

if  I  were  given  my  choice 

of  where  to  go  amongst  the  undergraduate 

programs  of  the  aforementioned  institutions, 

I  would  without  hesitation  choose 

this  college  again." 


plays  an  important  role  in  making  good  higher  educa- 
tion available  to  those  who  could  not  afford  it  other- 
wise. These  are  simply  the  facts  of  life  at  a  state  college. 

And  I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  every  time  I  begin  a 
semester,  who  amongst  those  numbers  that  are  my  stu- 
dents may  need  the  special  help  from  me,  the  encour- 
agement to  give  him  or  her  the  confidence  to  try  what 
he  might  feel  is  beyond  his  capacity,  in  the  same  manner 
that  years  ago,  I  was  helped  by  my  professors  here.  And 
you  know,  my  students  as  often  as  not  add  their  student 
numbers  after  their  names  on  the  letters,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  way  I  would  know  who  they  are.  Isn't  that  sad? 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  was  here  as  a  student, 
and  I  don't  know  if,  with  the  times,  the  closeness  be- 
tween faculty  and  students  has  changed.  I  hope  not. 
(Miss  Belcher  used  to  be  able  to  read  my  moods  like  a 
barometer.  In  fact,  I  think  that's  what  she  used  to  call 
me!)  Learning  consists  of  facts  committed  to  memory, 
certainly,  but  facts  can  always  be  found  in  a  book.  The 
true  worth  of  an  education  is  in  the  acquisition  of  en- 
thusiasm, a  word  which  I  am  told  comes  from  Greek 


words  meaning  "the  fire  within."  These  you  do  not  get 
out  of  books  alone,  but  from  your  professors,  which  is 
why  personal  relationships  are  so  important  in  educa- 
tion. Take  advantage  of  what  you  have  here:  enjoy  it.  It 
is  rarely  found  anywhere  else. 

As  for  after  graduation,  you  have  before  you  the  most 
exciting  time  that  has  ever  awaited  women  in  this  coun- 
try. As  never  before,  even  though  the  situation  is  far 
from  perfect,  you  have  the  option  of  countless  ways  of 
organizing  your  lives,  from  traditional  roles  of  wife  and 
mother,  to  the  increasing  number  of  opportunities  to 
combine  family  and  career.  Let  me  say  that  my  own 
personal  feeling  about  being  full-rime  wife  and  mother 
is  that  if  this  is  what  suits  you,  then  it  is  every  bit  as 
worthy  a  way  of  life  as  anything  else. 

The  great  interest  and  attention  generated  by  the 
courageous  pioneers  of  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment to  the  real  problems  that  exist  in  our  society  for 
women  who  desire  a  different  role  in  life,  has,  I  detect, 
caused  a  kind  of  reverse  peer  group  pressure  for  those 
who  lean  to  the  traditional  role.  The  reactions  I  have 
encountered,  for  example,  of  some  women  upon  dis- 
covering that  I  hold  a  Ph.D.  reflects  both  this  pressure, 
and,  I  think,  the  person's  feelings  about  her  own  life. 
Suddenly  I  find  them  on  the  defensive  for  why  they  are 
not  working  or  taking  courses.  I  don't  feel  anyone  has 
to  apologize  to  me  or  anybody  else  for  being  a  home- 
maker. 

Perhaps  because  of  my  heritage  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  family  unit  is  the  basic  unit  which  holds  any 
society  together.  Here  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  ac- 
tivists in  the  women's  lib  movement  who  feel  that  to  be 


a  wife  and  mother  means  automatic  oppression  and 
therefore  one  should  simply  do  away  with  the  family 
structure.  To  me  this  is  like  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water.  I  know  of  no  greater  happiness  that  a 
woman  can  encounter  than  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  It 
is  a  biological  role  that  we  can  neither  change  nor  com- 
promise. It  is  to  me  the  very  fabric  of  life  itself. 

Personally  I  admire  those  with  the  strength  and  pa- 
tience who  can  be  at  home  full  time,  and  still  be  a  com- 
fort and  pleasant  companion  for  her  husband  and 
children.  I  can't,  which  is  why  I  am  working. 

Incidentally,  another  reaction  which  is  kind  of  amus- 
ing is  that  occasionally,  some  people  upon  coming  face 
to  face  with  a  female  Ph.D.  begin  to  use  big  words,  as  if 
multisyllables  proves  their  untapped  intelligence.  I  re- 
member when  we  were  looking  for  a  house,  one  owner 
upon  asking  me  what  I  worked  at,  began  immediately 
to  use  big  words  in  a  rather  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
intelligence  of  her  six-year-old  daughter,  adding  that 
"we're  very  proud  of  her  because  she's  considered  so 
promiscuous"!! 

If  you  aspire  to  be  a  working  wife  and  mother,  let  me 
say  it  is  not  difficult,  given  a  few  conditions.  You  need 
a  husband  who  encourages  you  to  put  to  use  your  train- 
ing and  abilities,  and  therefore  is  willing  to  share  chores 
that  have  been  traditionally  that  of  the  housewife.  In 
these  times,  unfortunately,  such  a  man  is  still  somewhat 
extraordinary,  though  traditional  male  attitudes  are 
beginning  to  change,  especially  among  the  young.  You 
must  have  also  conscientious,  reliable  domestic  help, 
preferably  full-time,  live-in.  Finally  there  is  the  need  to 
have  a  slight  but  distinct  tendency  to  schizophrenia! 


"If  you  cannot  reach  an  understanding 

about  your  desire  and  right  to  work  without 

putting  it  down  in  black  and  white, 

then  may  I  suggest  there  is 

something  remiss  in  either  your  relationship  or 

your  powers  of  reason?" 


As  for  the  first  condition,  nobody  can  help  you  find 
the  right  husband,  obviously,  but  if  you  intend  to  go  on 
to  advanced  work,  with  an  eye  to  continuing  in  the 
future,  then  it  only  makes  sense  to  make  this  aspiration 
clear  to  whomever  you  intend  to  settle  down  with.  I 
find  this  contract  business  that  one  hears  about  between 
couples  more  ridiculous  than  the  lady  with  the  promis- 
cuous six  year  old!  If  you  cannot  reach  an  understand- 
ing about  your  desire  and  right  to  work  without  putting 
it  down  in  black  and  white,  then  may  I  suggest  there  is 
something  remiss  in  either  your  relationship  or  your 
powers  of  reason? 

Hiring  a  good  domestic  is  a  big  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  not  because  there  aren't  good  people  avail- 
able, although  obviously  the  younger  the  children,  the 
more  reliable  they  must  be.  But  unless  you  and/or  your 
husband  earn  a  very  good  wage,  the  very  high  salaries 
demanded  by  labor  laws  for  live-in  help,  for  example, 
which  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  you  have 
the  expenses  of  her  room  and  board,  medical  insurance, 
besides  helping  her  pay  for  social  security,  and  the  fact 


that  your  earnings  push  you  into  a  higher  tax  bracket, 
renders  working  for  some  young  mothers  a  luxury  they 
cannot  afford.  Day  help  is,  of  course,  less  expensive,  but 
for,  let's  say,  a  divorcee  or  widow  earning  a  secretary's 
wage,  the  cost  of  such  help  is  still  prohibitive. 

Why  a  corporation  is  allowed  to  write  off  limousines 
as  tax  deductible  expenses  while  a  working  mother  is 
not  allowed  any  tax  break  on  the  expense  of  hiring  a 
domestic,  which  is  far  more  essential  to  her  than  a  free 
ride  to  the  golf  course  is  to  an  executive,  has  remained 
beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is  for  the  elimination  of 
inequities  such  as  these  that  women  must  work  together 
within  our  political  system. 

I  have  the  great  good  fortune  of  having  live-in  help. 
We  have  a  woman  in  my  family  who  is  a  very  trust- 
worthy person.  Happily  for  all  concerned,  her  big  things 
in  life  are  the  baseball  Mets  and  Yankees,  a  passion  she 
shares  with  my  boys,  and  Chinese  food,  a  passion  she 
does  not  share  with  my  boys!  In  contrast  to  what  many 
people  might  feel  about  a  mother  who  hires  live-in  help 
and  goes  off  to  work,  my  housekeeper,  whom  I  consider 
my  friend  and  working  partner  rather  than  my  servant, 
frees  me  not  to  get  away  from  the  children:  she  frees 
me  to  be  with  them.  In  other  words,  when  I  am  not 
teaching  or  writing,  I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
house-cleaning,  but  can  devote  time  to  my  family. 

A  great  boon  and  an  alternative  to  domestic  help  for 
the  working  mother  would  be  the  establishment  of  day 
care  centers,  which  are  few  and  far  between  now,  and  at 
any  rate  are  unavailable  to  other  than  welfare  mothers. 
Contrary  to  those  who  feel  that  not  having  mothers  at 
home  would  cause  children  irreparable  harm — and  this 


includes  the  top  figures  in  government  today — may  I 
say  with  all  due  respect,  I  could  not  disagree  more. 
What  I  have  found  since  going  back  to  work  is  that 
having  been  away  from  them  part  of  the  day,  I  am 
anxious  to  be  with  my  family  and  they  with  me.  And  I 
am  ever  so  much  nicer  than  the  years  before  I  went  back 
to  work,  when  my  irascibility  was  annoying  to  even  me. 

A  big  decision  you  will  have  to  make  when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  embark  on  a  career  is  to  choose  the 
type  of  work  that  will  allow  you  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
family  life  that  you  want.  For  a  scientist  there  are  two 
major  avenues  to  follow.  There  is  research  and  there  is 
teaching.  I  like  research;  I  was  trained  more  for  research 
than  teaching;  however,  following  my  summer  as  a 
post-doc,  I  realized  that  full-time  research  is  beyond 
me  for  at  least  the  next  several  years.  It  simply  involved 
me  too  much,  and  kept  me  away  from  home  too  much. 
As  a  professor,  the  work  load  is  no  less,  but  I  can  bring 
much  of  my  work  home.  My  boys  know  when  I  am 
working,  and  for  the  most  part  are  good  about  leaving 
me  alone.  (A  few  dire  threats  of  exile  help!)  And  though 
I  am  therefore  not  actively  involved  with  them  while 
they  are  playing  with  friends,  I  am  at  home,  we  are 
together,  and  that  is  what  /  more  than  they  need. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for  a  6-  and  7-year-old  to 
behave  as  if  their  mother  was  not  home  at  all,  when 
they  know  very  well  that  she  is,  so  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  interruption.  This  is  where  a  tendency  to  schizo- 
phrenia comes  in  handy,  because  you  have  to  be  able  to 
switch  from  exam  papers  to  paper  planes  fairly  smoothly. 
Sometimes  the  hardest  part  of  being  a  working  mother 
for  me  is  making  a  decision,  when  there  is  pressure  from 


"Sometimes  the  hardest  part 

of  being  a  working  mother  for  me 

is  making  a  decision,  when  there  is  pressure 

from  both  sides,  as  to  which  is 

more  important,  the 

papers  or  the  paper  planes." 


both  sides,  as  to  which  is  more  important,  the  papers  or 
the  paper  planes. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  feel  that  my  not  being  in 
research  is  still  an  inequity  forced  upon  me  as  a  woman, 
let  me  say  it  would  be  if  I  were  forced  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  I  am  not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  decided 
to  stay  on  in  research,  my  family  could  have  made  the 
adjustment  easily,  but  the  satisfaction  I  find  in  teaching, 
plus  the  extra  time  I  have  to  be  at  home,  is  worth  any- 
thing a  life  in  research  might  have  to  offer  me. 

What  type  of  work  you  choose,  if  any  work  at  all,  is 
of  course  something  each  of  you  will  decide  when  the 
time  comes.  What  is  important  in  making  this  decision 
is  that  you  be  perfectly  honest  with  yourself  and  your 
family.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  decision  which  must 
suit  your  own  circumstances,  your  husband,  your 
family,  but  above  all,  must  suit  you.  There  is  nothing 
sadder  or  more  ineffective  than  a  dissatisfied  wife  and 
mother.  To  make  a  decision  that  you  really  feel  is  right 
brings  the  kind  of  inner  peace  that  sustains  and  makes 
any  sacrifice  a  joyful  decision. 


I  cannot  end  my  talk  without  putting  in  a  few  words 
as  a  biologist.  Whatever  you  eventually  decide  to  do, 
may  I  urge  you  to  recognize  that  part  of  being  wife  and 
mother  for  every  woman  in  our  society  is  to  contribute 
in  some  way  to  insure  that  the  world  our  children  in- 
herit will  be  livable.  I  will  not  go  into  the  environmental 
problems  we  face,  as  they  are  discussed,  I'm  sure  elo- 
quently, in  many  of  the  courses  available  to  you  here, 
but  they  are  every  bit  as  worthy  of  your  attention  as  are 
problems  of  modern  women.  I  will  only  say  that  envi- 
ronmental problems  are  not  just  for  technology  to  solve, 
or  for  industry  to  conquer.  They  are  your  problems  and 
mine,  and  especially  the  problems  of  our  children.  To 
point  a  finger  at  others  without  doing  something  your- 
self is,  as  someone  so  well  put  it.  akin  to  saying  to  a 
companion,  "Hey,  watch  out,  your  end  of  the  boat  is 
sinking!" 

I  have  said  enough.  What  I  guess  I've  tried  to  say  to 
you  is  simply  that  your  future  someday  will  be  only  as 
great  as  your  willingness  to  work  for  your  goals  and  to 
seize  the  opportunities  offered  to  you  by  a  sound  edu- 
cation; an  aspiration  for  a  career  can  be  totally  com- 
patible with  maintaining  a  close  family  life.  And  per- 
haps, as  in  my  case,  your  future  may  be  much  greater 
than  your  own  expectations. 

It  was  said  in  one  of  the  speeches  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Wailes  Center,  that  a  child  once  wrote  to  his  father 
serving  in  Viet  Nam  a  wish,  which  I  wish  also  for  you. 
He  wrote,  'i  hope  you  live  the  rest  of  your  life."  Be 
not  timid  in  your  aspirations.  Who  knows,  someda\ 
they  might  lead  you  to  the  podium  as  speaker  at  a  con- 
vocation. ■ 


SOUTHERN 

WRITERS: 

THEIR 

HERITAGE 


I  he  literature  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  nearly 
all  large  countries,  is  regional  and  sectional.  It  is  subject 
to  many  influences — its  natural  background,  the  period 
of  its  settlement,  the  nationality  of  its  settlers,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  United  States  these  forces  have  been  greatly 
varied:  the  rocky  soil  of  New  England  with  its  jagged 
coastline,  its  Puritan  beginnings,  its  English  background; 
the  vast  plains,  the  mighty  rivers,  the  towering  moun- 
tains of  the  Central  and  Western  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  the  wilder,  more  adventurous  nature  of  the  men 
who  explored  and  settled  it;  the  far  West  and  South- 
west where  Spaniards  had  already  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  culture,  where  the  mountains  were  laced  with  gold, 
and  the  mighty  Pacific  rolled  on  toward  the  sunset. 

There  is,  however,  no  region  of  the  United  States  that 
has  so  individual  a  heritage  as  the  South.  It  was  settled 
by  upper  class,  middle  class,  and  lower  class  English, 
and  eventually,  with  its  growth,  acquired  a  slave  class. 
It  is  bordered  by  a  great  ocean,  a  wide  gulf,  a  tremen- 
dous river,  and  a  man-made  boundary  called  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  Its  land  is  rich  and  productive;  its 
climate  is  mild  to  tropical.  But  its  great  disparity  lies 
in  its  history.  It  is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States 
that  has  lost  a  war,  and  it  was  the  Civil  War,  or  the  War 
Between  the  States,  that  seeded  the  great  literature  of 
the  South.  The  southern  dream  of  an  isolated  aristoc- 
racy and  a  social  perfection  was  shattered,  and  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  bitter  period  of  poverty  and 
hardship.  Although  the  situation  might  have  produced 
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a  breed  of  realists,  it  did,  in  fact,  merely  set  the  South 
apart  from  its  fellow  Americans.  By  the  time  the  last 
GAR  flag  had  been  carried  in  a  Memorial  Day  proces- 
sion, the  North  had,  in  general,  forgotten  the  Civil  War, 
but  the  South  had  not,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy are  to  this  day  a  living  and  thriving  group. 

The  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  were  in  time 
followed  by  a  slow  but  steady  process  of  industrializa- 
tion. Northern  factory  owners  gradually  recognized  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  moving  their  enterprises 
into  an  area  where  labor  was  cheap  and  the  climate  less 
severe.  Shoe  factories,  textile  factories,  canning  fac- 
tories, began  a  slow  march  into  the  towns  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  prospered.  Of  course,  the 
South  reaped  some  benefit  from  these  newcomers,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  entirely  happy  to  see  their  land 
invaded  by  "Yankees."  As  one  Charleston  matron 
plaintively  expressed  herself,  "Why  couldn't  they  just 
send  the  money  and  stay  at  home?" 

This,  then,  was  the  matrix  from  which  issued  the 
remarkable  literature  of  the  South  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  20th  century.  One  must  not  forget  that  the 
South  had  already  produced  a  proud  list  of  eminent 
orators  and  masters  of  the  inspired  word,  witness 
Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  and  Henry 
Clay.  Moreover,  it  possessed  a  culture  and  a  cultural 
tradition  peculiarly  its  own — leisurely,  aristocratic, 
semi-feudal,  which  differentiated  it  sharply  from  the 
commercially  and  industrially  disposed   North.  This 
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"The  greatness  of  the  Southern  literary 
renaissance  consists  not  in  sociological 
reconstruction  of  a  bygone  society,  but  in  the 
creation  of  human  beings  through  whose 
sufferings  and  traumas  we  relive  an 
existence  that  has  died  but  still 
lives  on  into  the  present." 


culture  was  built  over  a  foundation  of  slave  labor  on 
the  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations,  that  in  the 
long  run  could  only  lead  to  disaster.  Many  Southerners 
recognized  this  fact,  but  their  words  of  protestation 
went  unheeded  by  the  great  plantation  owners  who 
could  conceive  of  no  more  felicitous  conditions  than 
those  they  and  their  families  enjoyed. 

Although  the  plantation,  as  an  economic  structure, 
was  doomed,  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  South  sur- 
vived their  social  infrastructures,  and  survived,  too, 
both  war  and  reconstruction,  and  what  they  considered 
an  invasion  of  inferiors.  Their  traditions  live  on,  satu- 
rated with  slow  dignity  and  ceremonious  ritual — the 
grace  and  beauty  of  womanhood,  the  courtly  and  bene- 
ficent demeanor  of  men,  the  charm  and  joy  of  youth. 
But  it  was  not  from  this  single  heritage  that  the  best 
literature  of  the  south  has  sprung.  Its  genesis  lay  in 
defeat,  unadulterated  by  optimism,  full  of  despair  and 
fatigue,  and  its  early  writers  reflect  a  certain  natural 
resentment  toward  those  they  hold  responsible.  War, 
defeat,  reconstruction,  invasion,  and  industrialization 


have  provided  the  South  with  the  pith  and  stamina  and 
distinguishing  qualities  which  set  its  literature  apart 
from  all  other  American  writing. 

The  forerunners  of  the  new  literature  of  the  South, 
such  as  Ellen  Glasgow,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Walter 
Hines  Page,  and  others,  cannot  be  given  their  due  here. 
The  true  breakthrough  came  in  1930,  with  the  manifesto 
of  a  group  calling  themselves  the  Agrarians,  and  en- 
titled I'll  Take  My  Stand.  It  enunciated  a  rebellion 
against  positivism,  and  presented  the  Agrarians'  belief 
in  the  rational  and  antirational  powers  of  life.  Only  the 
South,  they  asserted,  had  developed  a  feeling  for  a 
homogeneous  culture.  "The  Southern  mind  was  single, 
not  top-heavy  with  learning  it  did  not  need;  it  was  un- 
intellectual  and  composed;  it  was  personal  and  dramatic 
rather  than  abstract  and  metaphysical;  it  was  sensuous 
because  it  lived  close  to  a  natural  scene  of  great  variety 
and  interest."  These  lines  contain  the  essential  points  of 
the  Southern  renaissance,  which  stresses  the  concrete 
and  the  popular,  and  rejects  the  imperatives  of  an  indus- 
trial and  technological  society.  The  best  known  writers 
of  the  group  are  Allen  Tate  and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 
The  following  quotation  from  Tate's  "Ode  to  the  Con- 
federate Dead"  expresses  much  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  Southern  mind — the  cult  of  the  Dead  and  the  cult 
of  the  Earth: 

Autumn  is  desolation  in  the  plot 
Of  a  thousand  acres  where  the  memories  grow 
From  the  inexhaustible  bodies  that  are  not 
Dead,  but  feed  the  grass  row  after  rich  row. 

One  may  also  note  here  a  touch  of  the  ancestor  worship 
which  still  informs  much  of  the  literature  of  the  South. 
Writers  were  moved  to  express  in  symbolic  terms  the 
various  and  complicated  problems  of  their  land,  and 
their  work  shows  their  effort  to  grasp  and  to  depict  in 
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Katherine  Anne  Porter's  Southern  background,  her  Roman  Catholic 
upbringing,  her  travels,  and  her  interest  in  liberal  social  causes  place  her 
at  a  conjunction  of  memory,  history,  and  change.  Her  creative  sensitivity- 
is  largely  based  on  the  memory  of  her  own  experiences. 

artistic  form  the  doubts,  the  grief,  the  misery  of  a  de- 
caying society,  hoping  thereby  to  salvage  some  of  the 
values  of  that  society  for  the  enrichment  of  the  20th 
century. 

This  literature  was  obliged  to  deal  with  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  American  history — the  co-existence 
of  the  white  and  black  races  in  the  United  States,  a 
problem  that  continues  to  be  dominated  by  passion  and 
resentment. 


It  is  difficult  to  categorize  the  productions  of  South- 
ern writers  who  have  attempted  to  capture  the  economic 
devastation  and  the  moral  ruin  which  were  an  aftermath 
of  the  war.  We  have  space  here  to  note  only  a  few.  Very 
likely  the  writer  with  widest  appeal  was  Margaret 
Mitchell,  whose  Gone  With  the  Wind  in  book  and  film 
versions  brought  the  face  of  the  South  into  focus  for 
many  who  were  unfamiliar  with  that  part  of  the  country 
or  its  problems.  Allen  Tate's  The  Fathers  and  Robert 
Penn  Warren's  Band  of  Angels  dealt  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  Writers  found  a  treasure  house  of  material 
in  the  published  diaries  and  letters  found  in  the  deserted 
houses  and  forgotten  trunks,  and  the  tales  of  gallant 
deeds  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
resulting  prolixity  of  literature  devoted  to  the  South  was 
not  always  a  clarification  of  issues,  but  it  helped  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  dramatic  and  romantic  past. 
Certain  writers,  Erskine  Caldwell,  for  instance,  were 
inspired  by  a  social  protest  against  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion among  the  poor  whites  and  blacks.  Tobacco  Road 
and  God's  Little  Acre  received  international  acclaim, 
and  their  author  has  become  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
can writer  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Carson  McCullers  takes 
up  the  problems  of  the  South  from  a  humane  point  of 
view  in  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe,  Member  of  the  Wedding. 
and  Clock  Without  Hands.  This  is  also  true  of  Eudora 
Welty,  whose  world  centers  itself  in  the  mysterious 
shadows  of  the  Mississippi  delta.  Caroline  Gordon 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  dispossessed  society  of  the 
South  in  her  Strange  Children.  Her  characters  live  a 
dream  existence  on  their  erstwhile  plantations,  fighting 
the  war  over  and  over  again  in  fictitious  reconstruction 
of  battles  and  skirmishes. 

The  greatness  of  the  Southern  literary  renaissance 
consists,  however,  not  in  a  sociological  reconstruction 
of  a  bygone  society,  but  in  the  creation  of  human  beings 
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"Faulkner's  characters  appear  to  be  forever  in 
flight  from  themselves,  seeking,  always  in 
vain,  a  refuge  from  the  reality  that  surrounds 
them.  They  resort  to  alcohol,  rape,  incest  and 
perversion,  and  the  reader's  first 
impression  is  of  a  dark  stream  of 
irrepressible  emotions  in  which  both  men  and 
women  are  fated  to  drown." 


through  whose  sufferings  and  traumas  we  relive  an  exis- 
tence that  has  died  but  still  lives  on  into  the  present.  We 
feel  this  in  Tennessee  Williams'  Glass  Menagerie  and 
Streetcar  Named  Desire.  In  the  latter,  the  tragic  mem- 
ories of  the  aristocratic  heroine  are  destroyed  by  the 
brutal  onslaught  of  plebeian  sensuality  which  she  is  too 
weak  to  resist.  Katherine  Anne  Porter's  creative  sensi- 
tivity is  largely  based  on  the  memory  of  her  own  experi- 
ences. This  is  especially  evident  in  "The  Grave." 
Although  she  was  born  in  Texas,  her  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana  heritage  retained  for  her  the  feeling  of  place 
in  Southern  society.  Her  grandfather's  widow  moved 
her  husband's  bones  from  Kentucky  to  Louisiana  to 
Texas.  Moreover,  Miss  Porter's  background,  her 
Roman  Catholic  upbringing,  her  travels  in  Mexico  and 
Europe,  and  her  interest  in  liberal  social  causes,  place 
her  at  a  conjunction  of  memory,  history,  and  change. 
Old  Mortality  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  her  abil- 
ity to  create  "truth"  by  using  this  combination. 

Thomas  Wolfe,  though  considered  by  many  to  repre- 
sent attitudes  contradictory  to  those  of  the  South,  is, 
nevertheless,  clearly  interested  in  the  history  and  the 


problems  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  has  an  awareness 
of  time,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  a  deep  conscious- 
ness of  race  and  family.  In  his  writing,  reason  rarely 
displaces  the  knowledge  of  the  senses  and  the  instincts, 
and  evil  and  sin  and  death  are  omnipresent.  Wolfe  has 
a  love  for  detail,  but  this  does  not  give  his  work  objec- 
tivity; he  views  the  world  through  his  experiences  and 
through  the  contemplative  eyes  of  his  own  loneliness. 
"Caught  in  the  insoluble  prison  of  being,  we  escape  it 
never,  no  matter  what  arms  may  clasp  us,  what  mouth 
may  kiss  us,  what  heart  warm  us.  Never,  never,  never, 
never,  never."  His  first  novel  is  his  best,  perhaps  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  its  writing  he  was  far  enough 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth  to 
view  that  part  of  his  life  with  more  objectivity  than  he 
could  give  to  his  experiences  after  leaving  Asheville. 
Wolfe  stands  apart  from  other  Southern  writers  of  his 
generation  in  that  he  alone  came  from  a  lower-middle- 
class  background.  His  family,  his  associates,  had  no 
cultural  or  intellectual  interests,  and  the  survival  of  his 
genius  against  this  bleak  land  of  his  youth  seems  almost 
miraculous. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  do  no  more  that  mention 
other  fine  writers  who  belong  in  any  survey  of  the 
Southern  renaissance,  such  as  Stark  Young,  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Andrew  Lytle,  Donald  Davidson,  Cleanth 
Brooks.  But  space  must  be  made  for  the  most  articulate 
the  most  gifted  literary  artist  of  this  generation.  William 
Faulkner,  without  doubt,  has  given  us  the  most  poi- 
gnant expression  of  the  Southern  mind. 

William  Faulkner  was  a  child  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
spent  his  life,  with  few  interludes,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  represents  both  the  attractive  and  the  repel- 
lent forces  of  the  South  with  more  vigor  and  imagina- 
tive power  than  any  other  writer.  His  greatness,  like 
that  of  Balzac  or  Proust,  lies  in  his  ability  to  transform 
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A  child  of  the  Mississippi,  William  Faulkner  represents  both  the  at- 
tractive and  the  repellent  forces  of  the  South  with  more  vigor  and  im- 
aginative power  than  any  other  writer.  Like  Balzac  and  Proust,  he 
transformed  personal  experience  into  a  microcosmos.  a  representation 
of  the  entire  South. 

personal  experience  into  a  microcosmos,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  South.  The  town  of  Jefferson  and  the 
county  he  calls  Yoknapatawpha  make  up  the  legendary 
background  for  the  human  destinies  that  Faulkner  un- 
folds. Here  is  a  portrayal  of  the  "deep  South."  The 
scent  of  honeysuckle,  sweet  and  cloying,  permeates  the 
gardens  where  the  magnolias  cast  their  shadows  in  the 
pale  moonlight.  The  crumbling  mansions  still  house  the 
untamed  passions,  the  old  hatreds  and  blind  jealousies 


of  a  bygone  era.  Faulkner's  characters  appear  to  be 
forever  in  flight  from  themselves,  seeking,  always  in 
vain,  a  refuge  from  the  reality  that  surrounds  them. 
They  resort  to  alcohol,  rape,  incest  and  perversion,  and 
the  reader's  first  impression  is  of  a  dark  stream  of 
irrepressible  emotions  in  which  both  men  and  women 
are  fated  to  drown.  Humanity  here  is  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  society  which  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Civil 
War,  thrown  upon  unrecognizable  shores,  and  doomed 
there  to  die.  However,  Faulkner  is  by  no  means  merely 
a  social  chronicler.  In  the  words  he  used  before  the 
Stockholm  audience  when  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize,  he 
must  be  considered  a  writer  whose  aim  was  to  picture 
humanity  "in  honor  and  pity  and  pride  and  compassion 
and  sacrifice."  He  is,  au  fond,  a  moralist;  he  limns  his 
fellow  men  as  suffering  human  beings  who  must  be  seen, 
not  as  they  picture  themselves,  but  as  they  really  are. 

One  of  the  peculiar  paradoxes  of  Faulkner's  art  is  the 
contrast  between  his  naked  and  often  brutal  realism  and 
the  individuality  of  his  style.  A  flashflood  of  adjectives 
swells  his  lines,  and  they  become  rapids  which  carry 
the  reader  on  at  breakneck  speed  until  he  tires  of  them. 
One  of  his  sentences  has  no  less  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  words,  reminding  one  of  the  page-long  sen- 
tences of  Proust.  Thomas  Wolfe  shares  this  character- 
istic, which  seems  somehow  an  echo  of  the  Southern 
oratory  which  we  have  already  noted. 

Faulkner's  ties  with  the  past  are,  however,  not  only 
literary.  His  people  live  in  the  past.  They  are  not  search- 
ing for  a  temps  perdu,  because  they  have  never  emerged 
from  that  past.  This  is  very  clearly  apparent  in  the 
famous  story,  A  Rose  for  Emily,  Emily  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  coming  of  a  new  age;  she  does  not  pay 
her  taxes,  nor  does  she  change  the  style  of  her  dress.  She 
keeps  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  whom  she  killed  many 
years  ago,  laid  out  behind  the  closed  doors  of  an  upper 
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"The  South  is  no  longer  a  devastated  agrarian 

region;  industries  of  many  kinds 

have  initiated  a  new  prosperity;  the  civil 

rights  movement,  though  failing 

to  solve  the  race  problem,  has  given  the 

Negroes  confidence  that  equality 

will  one  day  prevail." 


chamber.  Only  after  her  death  is  her  secret  revealed  to 
the  curious  and  horror-stricken  townspeople.  In  Ab- 
salom, Absalom,  the  past  is  a  fate  which  overshadows 
the  present  and  makes  of  the  future  a  curse,  preordained 
in  its  tragic  outcome.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  find 
personalities  who  rise  above  the  guilt  feeling  which 
overcomes  most  of  Faulkner's  creations.  Pride  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  emotion  to  motivate  them;  it  fills 
their  veins  and  poisons  their  hearts.  It  is  a  pride  that 
recognizes  no  ethical  responsibilities,  a  pride  of  posses- 
sion, of  tradition,  of  race  and  family.  In  the  end,  the 
reader  must  recognize  it  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  de- 
feated, something  meaningless  and  absurd,  a  pride  in 
pride. 

In  Faulkner's  best  known  novels,  Light  in  August 
and  The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  the  reader  recognizes  a 
basic  characteristic  of  the  author's  philosophy.  His  indi- 
viduals want  to  believe  that  they  are  masters  of  their 
fate  and  that  they  can  entrench  themselves  behind  their 
own  egos.  Their  attitude,  however,  merely  spells  out  a 
hopeless  illusion.  The  ego  is  frail,  and  time  which  is 
powerful  marches  on.  The  characters  of  these  two 


novels  exist  in  their  pride,  in  their  passions,  in  their  lust. 
Their  attempts  to  escape  the  prison  of  their  egos  are 
doomed;  the  only  escape  is  in  death,  and  here  we  recog- 
nize the  author's  judgment  on  the  South  and  its  tragic 
destiny.  Death  appears  as  the  final  solution;  we  meet  its 
form  at  every  crossroad,  and  its  acceptance  gives  depth 
and  substance  to  Faulkner's  characters. 

The  future  of  the  Southern  renaissance  is  doubtful. 
Faulkner's  own  fame  is  in  eclipse  at  the  moment,  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  following  the  death  of  a  great 
author.  There  are,  however,  other  indications  that  the 
literary  wave  which  swept  the  South  has  reached  its 
apogee.  The  economic  structure  of  the  country  has 
changed  drastically  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
South  is  no  longer  a  devasted  agrarian  region;  industries 
of  many  kinds  have  initiated  a  new  prosperity;  the  civil 
rights  movement,  though  failing  to  solve  the  race  prob- 
lem, has  given  the  Negroes  confidence  that  equality  will 
one  day  prevail.  The  migratory  movement,  carrying  a 
large  section  of  the  population  to  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
has  mitigated  the  difficulties  that  faced  the  post-Civil 
War  South.  The  black  cloud  which  falls  over  many  of 
Faulkner's  pages  now  extends  across  the  entire  country, 
thus  thinning  its  shadow  over  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  values  to  be  found  in  the 
literary  heritage  of  the  South  which  have  achieved  new 
currency  and  may  very  well  give  Southern  writing  a  new 
lease  on  life.  For  many  of  the  issues  which  face  all 
highly  industrialized  countries,  a  new  equilibrium  must 
be  found  between  basic  human  values  and  the  advances 
of  science  and  industrial  production.  We  may  here  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Agrarians  when 
we  contemplate  the  recent  revolt  against  overvaluation 
in  science  and  technology,  and  the  new  consciousness 
of  and  emphasis  on  ecological  problems.  For  many  of 
these  issues,  the  South  may  have  a  lesson  for  us.  ■ 
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This  photo-serigraph  of  the  old  Sweet  Briar  railroad 
station  was  made  in  the  early  winter  by  Raymond  Lee 
Twiddy  III  in  a  silk-screen  demonstration.  The  print 
is  about  7"  x  11",  with  paper  size  12"  x  16"  and 
recommended  frame  size  14"  x  18".  The  edition  numbers 
180,  available  numbered  and  signed  from  the  Sweet 
Briar  Student  Book  Shop.  For  ordering  instructions, 
see  inside  front  cover. 


W  ourse  offerings  in  art  studio  at  Sweet  Briar  College 
today  are  enough  to  make  the  creative  student  wish  for 
longer  days  and  more  of  them.  Facilities  for  the  major 
in  art  studio  are  exceptional. 

And  student  art  work  during  recent  years  matches  the 
challenge  of  the  course  offering,  the  physical  plant,  and 
the  example  set  by  two  art  studio  professors. 

First  listed  last  year,  a  major  in  art  studio  requires 
that  each  two  units  be  supported  by  a  unit  in  art  history. 
Each  art  studio  major  must  prepare  a  one-man  exhibi- 
tion, with  a  paper  supporting  and  defending  her  work. 
This  senior  exhibition  paper  she  must  then  defend  in  an 
oral  examination  that  takes  the  place  of  the  compre- 
hensive examination  for  the  major. 

The  art  studio  major  requires  time,  hard  work,  and 
brains.  The  paintings,  prints  and  so  forth  prepared  for 
the  senior  exhibition  often  require  far  more  time  than 
the  reading  and  lectures  required  by  regular  course 
work.  Indeed,  one  art  studio  major  switched  her  major 
to  art  history  at  mid-term  last  year:  in  spite  of  the  read- 
ing, term  papers  and  the  comprehensive  examination 
for  that  major,  her  meticulous  work  methods  in  studio 
made  a  full  exhibition  more  time-consuming  by  com- 
parison. She  decided  she  would  be  too  pushed  to  deliver 
quantity  to  be  able  to  deliver  quality  also.  She  was,  by 
the  way,  graduated  with  distinction  in  art  history. 

The  work  for  the  major  exhibition  is  framed  by  the 
students  themselves,  after  instruction,  adding  to  the 
time  required.  The  students  also  stage  and  hang  their 
exhibitions.  Thus  far,  art  studio  majors  have  a  fine 
record  of  academic  excellence,  in  addition  to  their 
creative  work. 

But  of  course,  talent,  in  addition  to  time,  hard  work 
and  brains,  is  necessary.  Recent  students  have  had  their 
share.  Denise  Mullen  '70  was  invited  while  at  Sweet 
Briar  to  stage  a  one-man  show  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  Kristin  Herzog  '70  exhibited  in  a  national 
show  at  the  University  of  Arizona  while  at  Sweet  Briar, 
and  was  one  of  40  students  selected  across  the  country 
by  American  Artists  Magazine  for  a  showing  in  New- 
York.  Eliza  Walbridge  '72  won  first  place  last  spring 
in  the  State  Exhibition  of  Art  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  where  students  at  professional  schools  and  at 
universities  compete.  Bruce  Barrett  '72  was  represented 
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Home. 

Etching,  1970. 

By  Denise  Mullen  '70. 


in  this  same  VPI  exhibition  in  1971,  and  in  summer 
1971  won  a  prize  in  a  regional  exhibition  in  Connecti- 
cut. She  and  Eliza  were  among  the  first  group  of  art 
studio  majors. 

There  are  this  year  eight  senior  art  studio  majors,  and 
six  juniors.  Guiding  them  in  their  work,  and  inspiring 
them  by  the  example  of  their  own  work,  are  Loren 
Oliver,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  and  Raymond  Lee 
Twiddy  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art.  Both  have 
exhibited  extensively  in  competitive  showings,  most 
recently  in  the  twenty-first  Irene  Leache  Memorial 
Biennial  at  the  Chrysler  Museum  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  were  among  70  artists  chosen  from  the  Southeast. 
Both  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Twiddy  are  represented  by 
the  Franz  Bader  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Oliver  is  represented  in  collections  of  the  M.  H. 
de  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Flint  Institute  of  Art,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Oklahoma  Art  Center  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  Atlanta  Art  Association,  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  the 
Frederick  and  Nelson  gallery  in  Seattle,  the  Long  Beach 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts,  and  in 
private  collections  in  Hamburg,  Tokyo,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Toronto,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Twiddy  was  last  year  among  80  artists  from  1 1 
states  chosen  for  the  Thirty-sixth  Semi-Annual  South- 
eastern Exhibit  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  Gallery 
of  Contemporary  Art  in  Winston-Salem.  His  work  is  in 
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Forest. 

Synthetic  resins,  1970. 

By  Raymond  Lee  Twiddy  111. 


collections  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  in  Winston-Salem, 
the  Seaboard  Citizens  National  Bank  in  Norfolk, 
George  Washington  University,  and  private  collections 
in  Geneva  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Loren  Oliver's  own  term,  "abstract  romanticism," 
applies  to  many  of  his  paintings.  Often  his  recent 
work  has  a  historical  or  literary  basis.  "I  am  interested 
in  the  aging  process,"  he  says,  "and  I  want  my  paintings 
to  appear  as  if  produced  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  growth 
suggesting  that  they  will  acquire  the  patina  of  age." 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  classify  my  work,"  Mr.  Twiddy 
states,  "I  would  have  to  say  that  it  lies  between  lyrical 
abstraction  (pure  painterliness)  and  process  art  (mate- 
riality). That  is  to  say  that  through  numerous  experi- 
ments with  synthetic  resins,  I  have  rediscovered  the  pure 


pleasure  of  manipulating  the  medium,  a  new  medium 
with  unique  properties  which  offers  various  possibilities 
for  visual  expression.  The  realization  of  my  poetic  feel- 
ings is  embodied  in  the  medium  and  revealed  through 
an  intuitive  response  to  the  medium. 

"My  philosophy  of  teaching  art  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  approach  to  my  own  work,"  Mr.  Twiddy  con- 
tinues, "and  that  is,  if  one  is  to  express  himself  visually. 
he  must  be  knowledgeable  in  the  materials  and  tech- 
niques of  his  craft.  I  therefore  encourage  my  students 
to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  materials  and  techniques 
in  order  to  understand  why  each  technique  represents 
a  different  way  of  realizing  or  visually  expressing  an 
idea." 

The  courses  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Twiddy  teach  begin 
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Alchemist's  Icon. 

Synthetic  resins,  1972. 

By  Loren  Oliver. 


with  Introduction  to  the  Studio  (Art  1,  2),  which  con- 
centrates in  the  first  semester  on  basic  principles  and 
devices  in  drawings,  and  in  the  second,  on  basic  princi- 
ples of  color  theory.  Further  courses  deal  with  design 
and  printmaking  (Mr.  Twiddy),  with  drawing  (Mr. 
Oliver),  and  with  painting  (both  professors),  at  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  levels.  Independent  studies  in  the 
studio  may  be  elected  with  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors. Under  an  exchange  program,  Sweet  Briar  students 
may  take  a  course  in  sculpture  during  the  fall  term  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  For  those  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  art  history,  the  basic  courses  in  print- 
making  and  in  painting  may  be  elected  without  the 
studio  work.  Taken  this  way,  these  courses  require 
attending  the  lectures  and  submitting  two  papers  or  one 


term  paper;  the  credit  offered  is  one-half  rather  than  a 
full  unit. 

The  course  descriptions  sound  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. For  Mr.  Twiddy's  Art  1 10,  Two-Dimensional  De- 
sign, for  example,  the  catalog  reads:  "The  course  aims 
to  develop  an  ability  to  communicate  original  ideas 
through  the  involvement  of  other  senses  in  combination 
with  vision.  Various  two-dimensional  media  are  used  to 
study  theories  of  contrast,  texture,  rhythm  and  form." 
Mr.  Twiddy  calls  this  his  "visual  sensitivity  lab."  And 
Mr.  Oliver's  drawing  course,  Art  201,  is  described,  "The 
study  and  execution  of  drawings  in  charcoal,  chalk, 
pastels,  wax  crayon,  silver  and  gold  point,  pen  and  ink, 
wash,  and  mixed  media." 

When  the  five  senior  majors  staged  their  exhibitions 
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Lisa  Sealed. 

Acrylic.  1971. 

By  Champe  Smith  '73 


in  the  art  gallery  and  foyer  of  Babcock  last  April,  the 
results  of  work  in  these  courses  showed  varied  ap- 
proaches to  visual  expression.  Susan  McClellan  made 
a  study  of  color  relationships  through  serigraphy,  pro- 
ducing eight  silk-screen  prints  and  combining,  in  two 
works,  serigraphy  with  painting,  using  acrylic  glazes. 
Pamela  Newton  made  visionary  landscapes  of  sand 
pastels,  combining  grains  of  sand  with  acrylic  and  pastel 
paint  on  canvas.  Bruce  Barrett,  the  only  sculptress, 
exhibited  two  sculptures  made  of  lava.  Her  paintings, 
however,  were  all  two-dimensional,  in  acrylic  or  collage. 
Bonnie  Moe,  whose  interests  include  photography, 
was  representational  in  her  approach.  She  did  eleven 
studies  of  a  railroad  flare,  with  drawings  on  paper  with 
charcoal,  conte  and  graphite;  paintings  in  acrylic  on 


canvas,  and  color  photographs,  including  enlarged 
macro-views.  Bonnie  has,  by  the  way,  then  among  those 
active  in  Infinety,  the  photography  club,  which  stages 
fine  exhibitions  at  the  Wailes  Center. 

Eliza  Walbridge  favored  geometric  forms,  in  black 
and  white  or  bold  color,  in  oil,  acrylic  intaglio,  etching 
and  graphite.  For  one  stunning  effort,  she  made  a  small 
room  of  mirrors  on  four  sides,  top  and  bottom,  and, 
slightly  opening  one  side,  took  photographs  of  the  in- 
side. From  this  photograph  she  produced  a  work  six 
feet  tall,  composed  of  different  qualities  of  paper  cut 
and  fitted,  with  planes  modeled  by  graphite.  The  tech- 
nical excellence  of  the  finished  work  was,  Mr.  Oliver 
said,  on  the  level  of  the  post-graduate. 

Junior  majors  and  others  taking  studio  art  stage  a 
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Gigglewick. 
Color  woodcut,  1971. 
Bv  Bruce  Barrett  '72. 


group  exhibition  annually  in  the  Babcock  gallery  and 
foyer.  These  exhibitions  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
compare  their  work  with  that  of  other  students,  and  are, 
of  course,  exceptional  pleasures  for  the  community. 
This  fall,  in  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Twiddy  pre- 
sented a  two-man  exhibition. 

Paintings  at  all  these  exhibitions  may  be  for  sale. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr., 
the  wife  of  the  College  president,  the  College  purchases 
works  for  its  collection  from  among  these  offerings. 
This  fall  the  College  acquired  two  works  by  Mr.  Oliver 
and  one  by  Mr.  Twiddy  for  campus  display. 

Another  artist  on  the  Sweet  Briar  campus  is  Mary 
Jane  Schroder,  a  graduate  from  the  Class  of  1962  who 
is  married  to  Loren  Oliver  and  paints  under  her  maiden 


name.  This  year  one  of  her  works  was  chosen  for  the 
National  Exhibition  of  the  Butler  Institute  of  American 
Art. 

When  a  student  wishes  to  pursue  a  career  in  art  by 
going  to  graduate  school,  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Twiddy 
advise  her  to  wait  a  year,  continue  work,  and  look 
around.  Unlike  a  strictly  academic  course,  art  studio 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  a  close  and  congenial  re- 
lationship between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  student  must 
find  a  mentor  whose  methods  in  art  will  foster  rather 
than  inhibit  the  student's  natural  bent,  and  one  whose 
ideas  about  art  he  finds  agreeable.  Accordingly,  Eliza 
Walbridge  has  spent  the  time  immediately  after  Sweet 
Briar  in  travel,  and  is  aiming  toward  graduate  work, 
possibly  in  Hamburg  with  Kurt  Kranz,  who  worked 
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Facets  of  Reality. 

Graphite,  acrylic,  on  shaped  masonite.  1971. 

By  Eliza  Walbridge  '72. 


with  Kandinsky  and  Klee  at  the  Bauhaus  and  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Oliver. 

Kristin  Herzog,  too,  waited  for  graduate  school. 
Having  worked  for  two  years,  and  married,  she  is  this 
year  attending  graduate  school  in  studio  art  at  George 
Washington  University.  She  has  continued,  of  course, 
to  paint,  and  her  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Miniature  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers  Society  of  Washington  were  re- 
viewed enthusiastically  last  July  in  La  Revue  Moderne, 
Paris. 

For  some  Sweet  Briar  students,  admission  to  gradu- 
ate schools  of  fine  arts  is  difficult.  Trained  in  the  liberal 
arts,  they  must  compete  for  admission  with  graduates 
of  professional  schools  of  art.  That  the  quality  rather 


than  the  quantity  of  student  work  is  a  factor,  however, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  Denise  Mullen.  She  was 
accepted  for  graduate  study  at  Pratt  Institute  on  the 
basis  of  work  done  at  Sweet  Briar,  with  no  further 
training,  study,  or  entrance  requirement. 

And  if  academic  strength  alone  were  the  considera- 
tion, most  of  the  art  studio  majors  would  find  smooth 
sailing  at  the  graduate  level.  Kristin  Herzog  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Sweet  Briar.  Eliza  Walbridge 
stood  third  in  her  class.  "Our  students  are  all  very 
strong  students  academically,"  Mr.  Oliver  said  of  his 
department  majors.  "This  upholds  my  theory  that 
artists  are  bright.  Ten  years  ago,  if  you  weren't  bright 
you  went  into  education,  physical  education,  or  art 
studio— but  all  that  has  changed."  ■ 
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#^lumnae  Council  1972  was  a  time  of  returning  in 
many  ways.  It  was  a  time  of  returning  for  a  President- 
emeritus.  It  was  a  time  of  returning  for  an  alumna  who 
shared  her  achievements  in  the  arts.  It  was  a  time  of 
returning  for  some  100  alumnae  actively  working  all 
year  long  for  the  College. 

It  was  a  time,  also,  for  recognition — recognition  of 
an  outstanding  alumna,  and  recognition  on  the  national 
level  of  Sweet  Briar's  as  an  outstanding  alumnae  as- 
sociation. 

The  recognition  of  Phoebe  Rowe  Peters  '31  came  at 
the  annual  Founder's  Day  Convocation  on  Wednesday, 
October  11,  when  she  received  the  Alumnae  Award, 
highest  honor  bestowed  for  voluntary  service  upon  a 
member  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Estab- 
lished to  honor  the  Class  of  1910,  Sweet  Briar's 
first  graduating  class,  and  given  to  the  five 
members  of  that  class  when  first  made  in  1968, 
the  Alumnae  Award  has 
since  been  given  to  Edna 
Lee  Gilchrist  '26,  Gladys 
Wester  Horton  '30,  and 
Mary  Huntington  Har- 
rison '30.  All  three  were  present  this  year 
when  the  award  went  to  Phoebe  Peters, 
and  so  was  her  husband,  Ralph  Peters. 
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The  recognition  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  As- 
sociation came  at  a  candlelight  dinner  in  the  Refectory 
on  Thursday,  October  12,  when  J.  Bard  Sullenger, 
Director  of  Educational  Fund  Raising  for  the  American 
Alumni  Council,  delivered  the  1972  Alumni  Adminis- 
tration Award.  The  Association  received  this  award  in 
its  size  category  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  its  resources, 
and  the  scope  and  general  effectiveness  of  its  program. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  As- 
sociation has  received  the  bronze  wreath  and  lucite 
award  symbol. 

Welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  this  her  first  official 
return  to  Sweet  Briar,  President-Emeritus  Anne  Gary 
Pannell  Taylor  gave  the  Founders'  Day  address.  On  the 
crisp  sunny  morning,  when  Sweet  Briar's  campus  was 
at  its  best,  she  traced  the  early  history  of  the  College, 
its  founding  and  its  first  leaders.  Indiana  Fletcher  Wil- 
liams's will  was  interpreted  by  the  first  directors  of  the 
institution  to  mean  "full  collegiate  training,  a  revolu- 
tionary concept  in  the  area,"  Mrs.  Taylor  pointed  out. 
Of  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  Mrs.  Taylor  said:  "The 
important  thing  about  her  was  that  she  was  able  to 
think  in  new  ways." 

Mrs.  Taylor  ascribed  to  the  founders  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, a  belief  in  the  value  of  a  close  environment, 
and  a  belief  in  the  power  of  women  to  make  an  impact 
upon  the  world.  She  closed  with  a  challenge  to  the 
students  as  "founders  of  a  new  and  exciting  era  for 
Sweet  Briar  College." 

Barbara  Babcock  Lassiter  '56  returned  to  give  a  slide- 
illustrated  lecture  Tuesday  evening,  October  10,  on  the 
collection  of  American  paintings  at  Reynolda  House  in 
Winston-Salem.   Reynolda   House,   built   in    1917   by 


Barbara  Lassiter's  maternal  ancestor  Richard  J.  Reyn- 
olds, the  founder  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, was  occupied  by  his  descendants  until  1965,  when 
it  was  dedicated  as  a  "center  for  the  encouragement 
and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  higher  education." 
Today  it  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Piedmont  Univer- 
sity Center,  a  co-ordinating  agency  for  20  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  area. 

Since  1965  the  few  family  portraits  then  in  the  house 
have  been  augmented  by  a  number  of  American  paint- 
ings selected  for  their  excellence  rather  than  for  the 
purposes  of  scope  or  representation  within  a  collection. 
Thus  each  work  can  stand  alone,  yet  gaps  exist  in  the 
group  because  no  outstanding  work  by  whatever  artist 
whose  work  has  been  sought  has  become  available.  The 
collection  is  strongest  in  the  19th  century,  but  contains 
splendid  examples  from  the  18th  century.  Barbara 
Lassiter's  lecture  described  the  works  in  depth,  and  was 
of  particular  interest  because  she  had  been  instrumental 
in  photographing  as  well  as  in  collecting  them.  It  was 
peculiarly  fitting  that  the  lecture  should  take  place  in 
Babcock  Auditorium  during  the  Founders'  Day  period, 
for  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock,  in  whose  honor  the  fine 
arts  building  was  given,  was  Barbara  Lassiter's  mother. 

Among  others  invited  to  speak  especially  to  alumnae 
were  Michael  C.  Hurst,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  History,  and  Robert  G.  Marshall,  Director 
of  the  Junior  Year  in  France.  Mr.  Marshall  lauded  the 
Sweet  Briar  program  as  the  leader  in  its  field.  Mr.  Hurst 
suggested  that  Sweet  Briar  and  other  small  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
provide  the  country  with  an  educated  elite,  ready  upon 
graduation  to  excel  in  scholarship  and  in  statesmanship. 
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Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34:  "I  do  not 

overstate  the  case  when  I  say 

that  she  has  and  does  serve  me  with 

her  wonderful  gifts  of 

encouragement,  patience  and 

love,  as  she  indeed  serves  you  and 

the  A  lumnae  A  ssocialion  and 

Sweet  Briar.  She  is  creative  and 

talented  in  every  sense:  she  can  write 

and  speak  and  read  and  listen 

and  work  with  a  shining  ability.  .  .If  there 

is  one  person  who  has  made  this 

Alumnae  Association  the  outstanding 

Association  that  it  is  today,  it 

is  my  friend  who  has  worked  for  us  and 

for  the  College  for  nearly  18  years." 

— Mrs.  Booker 


Phoebe  Rowe  Peters  '31:  "The  record 
shows  that  this  alumna  did  not 
wait  until  graduation  to  begin  her  work 
for  the  College:  she  was  president  of 
her  senior  class  .  .  .  She  has  served  her  city 
in  many  volunteer  capacities —  P-  TA . 
church  work,  garden  club.  Junior  League,  to 
mention  but  a  few — but  her  work  for 
Sweet  Briar  has  always  been  first  in  her 
heart.  She  has  been  local  bulb 
chairman,  alumna  representative  on  admission, 
and  club  president    .  .  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  as  vice 
president  and  then  president .  .  .  No  job 
for  Sweet  Briar  has  been  too  big  or  loo  small 
for  her  to  give  her  time  and  energy. " 

— Dr.  Whiteman 


Martha  von  Briesen  '31:  "Everyone  who 

has  known  her  during  her  30 

years  at  Sweet  Briar  knows  that  she  lives 

by  certain  standards:  these  precious 

standards  include  integrity. 

principle,  honesty,  conscientious  hard 

work,  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 

College,  and  complete  devotion  and 

loyalty  to  Sweet  Briar.  As  you  and  I 

know,  Martha  has  a  mind  of  her 

own! .  .  .  She  has  a  determined  spirit,  but 

I'll  tell  you  she  also  has  a 

mighty  warm  heart,  an  understanding  heart 

that  has  reached  out  and  captured 

many  many  friends  among  our 

students  and  faculty  and  alumnae. 

— Mrs.  Booker 
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Mary  Hughes  Blackwell.  Assistant 

to  the  Director  of  the 

A  lumnae  A  ssociation,  received  a 

gold-and-enameled  watch 

to  commemorate  her 

20  years'  service  with  the 

A  lumnae  A  ssociation. 


Leading  the  returning  alumnae  was  Catharine  Fitz- 
gerald Booker  '47,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. She  it  was  who  gave  to  the  Council  meetings  their 
theme  of  praise  and  appreciation.  She  praised  Elizabeth 
Bond  Wood  '34,  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association; 
she  praised  Martha  von  Briesen  '33,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  who  this  year  marks  30  years  of  service  to 
the  College.  She  praised  Mary  Hughes  Blackwell,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  who 
received  a  gold-and-enameled  pendant  watch  to  mark 
the  occasion. 

She  praised  the  Sweet  Briar  clubs,  and  in  particular 
the  Washington  club.  Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49,  first 
vice  president  of  the  Association,  made  the  Anne  Gary 
Pannell  award,  for  the  greatest  contribution  to  scholar- 
ships for  the  year,  to  the  Washington  club  during  the 
Association's  Annual  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  October 
11.  The  silver  bowl  was  accepted  by  Catherine  Vance 
Johns  '48,  the  new  National  Bulb  Chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  Washington  club,  which  this  year  do- 
nated to  the  College  $4,620  from  its  bulb  sales. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Carla  deCreny  Levin  '51,  As- 
sociation Fund  Chairman,  reported  total  annual  giving 
to  the  Alumnae  Fund  at  $185,222.43,  and  total  alumnae 
gifts,  which  include  bequests,  gifts  to  the  library,  and 
contributions  to  the  Destiny  Campaign,  at  $673,255.68. 
Pres  Hill  reported  50  clubs  in  26  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  give  27  endowed  scholarships  an- 
nually and  13  annual  scholarships,  and  serve  with 
Alumnae   Representative   work,    bulb    sales   or   other 


fund-raising  projects,  Sweet  Briar  Day,  and  continuing 
education.  Kay  Johns  reported  total  bulb  sales  of 
$137,146,  with  commissions  figuring  between  $40,000 
and  $45,000;  she  praised  the  work  of  retiring  National 
Bulb  Chairman  Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  '43  for  this  year's 
achievement.  Dale  Hutter  Harris  '53,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  provided  highlights  from  that 
board's  last  meeting,  and  briefed  the  alumnae  on  the 
new  board  Student  Affairs  Committee.  Peter  V.  Daniel, 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  College,  praised  on 
all  sides  for  the  College's  sound  financial  position, 
reported  on  the  institution's  budget  and  physical  plant. 

Alumnae  were  full  of  praise  for  the  students — for  the 
Sweet  Tones  who  sang  Thursday  evening  in  Sweet  Briar 
House  before  dinner,  and  for  the  panel  of  student  lead- 
ers who  Wednesday  afternoon  discussed  with  spon- 
taneity and  frankness  such  questions  as  the  curriculum, 
the  pros  and  cons  of  women's  colleges,  and  the  relative 
importance  to  Sweet  Briar  of  its  size  and  location. 

And  there  was  ample  praise  for  the  alumnae.  "I  have, 
in  my  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  come  to  know  many  Sweet 
Briar  alumnae  and  to  appreciate  what  truly  remarkable 
women  they  are,"  said  President  Whiteman  in  making 
the  Alumnae  Award.  "I  have  become  very  aware  of 
their  value  to  the  College  in  a  myriad  of  ways." 

But  perhaps  the  praise  many  alumnae  will  remember 
with  the  greatest  appreciation  came  undoubtedly  un- 
rehearsed from  a  member  of  the  student  panel.  Said 
Lucinda  Rasmussen  '75:  "I  wouldn't  mind  being  old  the 
way  some  of  you  are."  ■ 
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1919 

Secretary 

Elizabeth  Eggleston,  Green  Level,  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Va.  23943 

Fund  Agent 

Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders  (Mrs.  Marion  S.), 
585  Withers  Rd.,  Wytheville,  Va.  24382 

Dorothy  Neal  reports  a  most  happy 
Golden  Wedding.  She  is  evidently  as  radiant 
as  were  her  student  days  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Grown  children  and  their  children  are  use- 
fully and  happily  launched.  She  is  a  Repub- 
lican Committeewoman  in  her  precinct; 
secretary  of  local  Episcopal  Church  Women 
and  to  add  to  life's  verve,  is,  with  her  hus- 
band, an  avid  bridge-player. 

Isabel  Luke  reports  married  children  and 
longed-for  grandchildren. 

Carrie  Sharpe  returned  for  May  com- 
mencement and  for  Alumnae  Council  in 
October.  You  will  probably  have  received 
from  her  one  of  her  vivid  fund-raising 
letters — faithful  and  hard-working  Fund 
Agent  that  she  is. 

Mary  McCaa,  Mrs.  Joseph  Deal,  is  im- 
mersed in  historical  and  church  activities. 
She  is  Vice-president  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Chapel;  State 
Regent  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Daughters 
of  American  Colonists;  is  active  in  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  D.A.R.  and  the  A.P.V.A. 
She  writes  pridefully  of  sons  and  grandsons 
who  pursue  further  education. 

Flo  Freeman,  in  pursuance  of  an  old 
dream,  lives  in  Charleston,  S.C.  In  two 
extended  long-distance  phone  calls,  and  in  a 
letter,  she  reported  with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm her  return  in  Oct.  for  Alumnae 
Council.  Evidently,  she,  Carrie  and  Bertha 
Wailes  had  a  most  interesting  three  days. 
Flo  reports  that  the  College  vibrates  with 
life.  If  the  mores  have  startingly  changed 
with  our  current  era,  the  spirit  shows  a 
grace  of  continuity. 

Doctor  Taylor's  (the  inimitable  Anne 
Gary)  Founders'  Day  address  was  outstand- 
ing, Flo  thought.  She  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Whitemans  and  feels  them  to  be 
what  the  College  needs  at  this  juncture. 

Flo  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Winnie  Walker 
and  reports  how  warmly  happy  Miss  Winnie 


is  over  the  recent  memorial  to  the  Walker 
family.  In  case  you've  overlooked  it,  the 
memorial  took  the  form  of  illumination  of 
the  chapel  spire.  "It  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance,"  writes  Flo.  Most  fitting,  for 
since  Sweet  Briar's  beginning  the  Walkers 
have  radiated  integrity,  self-giving  and  the 
intangibles  of  being  gentle-folk. 

Flo,  whose  annual  giving  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Harley,  is  to  the  Dept.  of  Anthropology 
and  Sociology,  finds  that  there  are  now  55 
majors  in  that  department. 

We  would  do  well  to  re-read  the  superb 
address  by  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  in  the 
summer  Alumnae  Magazine.  It  is  full  of  wise 
insights.  We,  of  1919,  can  heartily  concur 
with  her  estimate  of  Sweet  Briar  and  its 
corporate  life  since  its  founding.  The  mem- 
ory and  actuality  of  such  grace  can  indeed 
"be  seen  from  a  great  distance." 

I  recently  read  bits  of  my  verse  to  the 
Book  Club  of  Farmville.  Affectionate  greet- 
ings to  all. 

1927 

Secretary 

Pauline  Payne  Backus  (Mrs.  Foster  E.), 
3425  Woodland  Dr.,  Olympia  Fields,  III.  60461 

Fund  Agent 

Jeanette  Boone,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595 

Foster  and  I  went  to  see  our  beloved 
Compy  (Carolyn  Compton)  last  spring.  She 
is  the  greatest  of  artists  and  lives  in  the 
carriage  house  of  her  family's  former  estate. 
The  charm  you  could  never  believe!  Foster 
and  I  loved  her  and  all  her  friends. 

Kitty  Wilson,  bless  her,  is  still  teaching 
and  loving  it  all. 

Elizabeth  Cates  Wall  is  still  very  busy 
with  her  antique-importing  business  during 
the  summer  months  in  Highlands,  N.C. 

My  surprise  new  address  is  due  to  my 
imagination  in  marrying  a  younger  man  who 
still  gets  promoted! 


1931 

Secretary 

Phoebe  Rone  Peters  (Mrs.  Ralph).  16  White 
stone  Lane,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 46 IS 


Fund  Agent 

Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt  (Mrs.  Albert 
N.),  12  Peasenhall  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45208 

Our  class  is  on  the  move  in  more  than 
one  way.  Tillie  Jones  Shellington  is  leaving 
the  house  she  has  lived  in  for  40  years  to 
move  to  the  country.  Jane  Muhlberg  Hal- 
verstadt is  ensconced  for  the  winter  in  her 
condominium  in  Naples.  Perry  Whitacre 
Wolcott  and  doctor-husband  Bob  have 
moved  to  their  year-round-vacation  house  in 
the  Poconos.  Their  son,  wife  and  three 
girls  and  newly-married  daughter  live 
nearby. 

Violet  Anderson  Groll  has  retired  from  her 
job  in  New  York  and  has  moved  to  Amherst. 
Mass.,  where  she  is  enjoying  part-time  work 
and  gardening.  Her  daughter  is  an  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  nearby  Mt.  Holyoke. 
By  now  Dot  Avers  Holt  must  have  moved 
into  her  new  house.  Stuarlie  Kelso  is  now 
Mrs.  Wally  Treanor  and  has  moved  to  Bel- 
vedere. "It  is  marvelous  to  be  happy  and  a 
busy  housewife  again." 

Still  more  are  moving  around  our  country 
and  abroad.  Virginia  Quimard  Bond  and 
husband,  who  retired  last  year,  spent  a 
month  touring  Portugal  and  Spain.  "Loved  it 
and  can't  wait  to  go  on  another  trip."  By 
the  way,  Quinnie  is  an  outstanding  bulb 
saleswoman.  John  Hunter  kindly  sent  news 
of  his  sister,  Nancy  B.  Hunter.  Nancy 
visited  relatives  in  the  U.S.A.  last  summer, 
then  returned  to  Iran  where  she  continued 
as  secretary  to  the  president  of  Dauraimud 
College.  She  was  unable  to  go  to  the  2500th 
anniversary  in  Persepolis.  but  did  see  some 
of  the  festivities  in  Tehran.  Mildred  McCreary 
Driver  and  husband,  Wilbur,  visited  their 
son  in  Germany  last  spring.  Martha  von 
Briesen,  who  looks  great  every  time  I  see 
her,  spent  a  week  last  summer  cruising 
among  the  Galapogos  Islands  on  a  tour 
arranged  b\  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  islands,  right  now  we  arc  dy- 
ing over  Fiji  on  our  way  to  a  safari  in  New 
Guinea.  1  can't  help  wondering  if  last  week's 
terrible  typhoon  damaged  Dot  Charles'  hus- 
band's farm  property  on  I'i.ii.  Tried  to  talk  to 
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Dot  in  Los  Angeles  yesterday  but  heard  she 
and  Bob  are  in  Palm  Springs  for  a  month. 

Jean  Cole  Anderson,  who  so  willingly 
turned  over  the  class  secretary  job  to  me, 
wrote,  "My  children  bowled  me  over  with  a 
trip  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  British  Isles, 
Scotland,  and  France  including  Carcassone 
and  St.  Michele  in  full  moonlight." 

When  Ella  Williams  Fauber  wrote,  she  was 
on  her  way  to  Chicago  for  a  board  meeting 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Assoc.  Ella  has 
more  granddaughters  than  anybody  and  no 
grandsons.  She  also  sent  a  picture  of  Evelyn 
Mullen  of  Philadelphia.  Our  class  should  be 
very  proud  of  Evelyn  for  she  received  a 
great  honor:  in  April  she  was  initiated  into 
Sweet  Briar's  Theta  of  Virginia  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Our  doting  grandmother  group  includes 
Kay  Taylor  Adams,  who  had  a  good  visit 
from  her  California  daughter  and  her  first 
grandchild;  Libba  Stribling  Bell,  who  has  had 
two  new  granddaughters  this  year  and  a  new 
daughter-in-law  (son  John  was  married  in 
July);  and  Quinnie  who  says  that  she  has  a 
gorgeous  granddaughter,  aged  2  1/2. 

I  hear  that  Cynthia  Vaughan  Price  visited 
Mary  Lee  Seaton  Marston  last  summer,  that 
Jean  Countryman  Presba  was  in  Conn,  with 
her  daughter,  that  Mary  Henderson  Averill's 
daughter,  Rosetta,  was  married  last  Sept. 
and  will  live  in  New  York,  that  Toole 
Rotter  Wellford  looks  "grand-just  the  same." 
I  know  that  Nancy  Worthington  looks  great 
for  I  saw  her  at  SBC  not  long  ago,  and 
that  Margaret  Lee  Thompson  is  a  most 
gracious  hostess.  We  stopped  to  see  her  in 
Dayton  last  year  on  our  way  to  Mexico. 

Polly  Swift  Calhoun  wrote  of  her  children 
saying,  "Our  son  Ted  is  now  a  Ford  Fellow 
in  the  second  year  of  his  doctorate  in  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Mass.  at  Amherst. 
Sue  is  running  a  gigantic  recycling  project  in 
Granby,  Conn.,  with  lots  of  Educational 
Ecology  also.  John  has  his  own  business  in 
Cornwell:  Gordon  lives  in  N.Y.C..  teaches 
English  to  Puerto  Ricans  in  Brooklyn  and 
sings  in  New  York  Light  Opera  Group. 
Faith  plays  all  sports  at  Northfield.  We"ve 
just  been  camping  in  Cape  Breton  in  the 
rain." 

Kay  Knerr  Angell.  daughter  and  step- 
granddaughter  visited  SBC  recently.  Kay  had 
a  career  in  merchandising  before  marriage 
and  after  her  three  children  were  grown  she 
returned  to  the  business  world,  mutual  funds 
and  insurance.  She  was  amazed  at  all  the 
changes  she  found  at  SBC.  She  and  Jane 
Bikle  Lane  live  close  enough  (Bala-Cynwyd 
and  Wynnwood,  Pa.)  to  see  one  another 
fairly  often.  Kay  told  us  that  Eileen 
Fowler  Bardwell  lives  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  this  news 
and  don't  forget  to  send  more  this  year. 
We'd  like  to  hear  from  everyone.  Editor's 
Note.  Phoebe  was  too  modest  to  tell  you 
that  she  received  the  1972  Alumnae  Award 
for  outstanding  voluntary  service  to  Sweet 
Briar.  With  some  conniving  and  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomacy.  Ralph  Peters  persuaded 
Phoebe  to  come  to  Sweet  Briar  for  Founders' 
Day  to  receive  the  Award,  Oct.  11. 
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We've  had  a  "vintage"  autumn  in  Virginia 
this  year,  to  quote  one  of  my  favorite  colum- 
nists, James  J.  Kilpatrick.  I  count  it  among 
my  blessings  to  live  close  enough  to  Sweet 
Briar  to  be  able  to  make  the  annual  trek  for 
Alumnae  Council.  This  year  was  as  lovely 
as  always  and  even  more  inspiring  than  other 
years.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whiteman  are  certainly 
part  of  the  reason.  They  opened  the  re- 
furbished Sweet  Briar  House  to  the  alumnae 
for  a  delightful  reception.  I  was  enchanted  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Whiteman  is  a  member  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Choir  and  goes  with  them 
on  their  trips. 

The  4-1-4  concept  has  brought  so  much 
vitality  to  the  curriculum.  The  students  are 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  the  faculty  is 
working  hard  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
concentrated  courses.  I  particularly  liked  a 
Visiting  Professor  from  Oxford  Univ.,  Mr. 
Hurst,  who  recommended  that  the  College 
demand  more  from  the  students — really  chal- 
lenge them  to  rise  to  the  best  effort  they  are 
capable  of. 

It  was  good  to  see  Jackie  Strickland 
Dwelle  and  Judy  Halliburton  Burnett.  No 
Council  would  be  complete  without  them. 
And  it  was  wonderful  to  see  and  talk  with 
Mrs.  Bernice  Lill  at  the  Wailes  Center  party. 
She  is  recovering  from  an  illness  and  is 
leaving  Sweet  Briar  permanently  for  Fla.  She 
has  an  indominatable  spirit  and  I  love  her 
and  hope  she  visits  campus  often. 

The  Alumnae  Office  has  forwarded  notes 
to  me  from  the  envelope  flaps  that  some  of 
you  so  kindly  filled  in.  Dorothy  Prince 
Oldfield  is  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  with  her 
husband  Barney,  who  has  retired.  They  spent 
last  Feb.  and  March  in  Fla.  and  Sept.  in 
London  and  hope  to  visit  Sweet  Briar  soon. 
Rebecca  Young  Frazer  had  a  wonderful  tour 
of  Europe  last  summer  with  her  daughter, 
Becky,  Jr.,  19.  Her  son,  Jim  Frazer,  Jr., 
graduated  from  Amherst  last  June,  is  now 
studying  for  his  Master's  in  Fine  Arts  at 
Georgia  State  Univ. 

Martha  Jane  Gipe  Smith  reports  she  is  still 
teaching  and  working  hard.  Gen  Crossman 
Stevens  and  her  husband  are  helping  to  open 
another  Mobile  Home  Park  in  Fla.  near 
Disney  World.  They  had  a  family  reunion  in 
Washington,  D.C,  to  see  their  son  Edson  re- 
ceive his  Master's  in  Business  Administration 
from  American  Univ.  Their  daughter,  Leslie, 
husband  and  two  daughters  were  there,  too. 

Charlotte  Olmsted  Kursh  wrote  from 
Calif,  that  she  is  writing  and  teaching  oc- 
casionally. She  has  a  new  grandson,  Robert 
Leland  Jordan,  with  another  on  the  way — 
plus  two  older  grandchildren,  Julie  and  Janet 
Cross,  already  in  junior  high,  and  remarks 
that  time  does  seem  to  fly! 

There  was  an  interesting  item  from  Jane 
Mitchell  Robeson  about  Faith-Alive  week- 
ends sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Jane  calls  it  a  sort  of  "Have  Bible — Will 
Travel"  adventure. 

Alma  Simmons  Rountrey  writes  that  she's 
still  teaching  Latin  and  the  Humanities  at 
Altavista  High  School.  Their  son.  Bill,  Jr., 
was  married  last  Aug.  and  is  now  attending 
Va.  Commonwealth  Univ.  in  Richmond. 
Daughter  Ann  is  a  high  school  senior,  and 
her  mother  wishes  that  she   would    attend 


Sweet  Briar.  Nice  to  have  Alma's  comment 
that  it  was  heavenly  for  her  to  go  there. 

I  recently  gave  a  luncheon  for  classmates 
in  the  Washington  area.  Not  too  many  were 
able  to  come,  but  at  least  it  was  good  to 
talk  with  those  who  were  regretting.  Allyn 
Capron  Heintz  lives  in  Wood  Acres,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  near  Pat  Whitford  Allen's 
daughter  Sandy.  Allyn  has  four  children  and 
nine  grandchildren  and  is  currently  teaching 
riding  at  the  Pegasus  Meadowbrook  Stables, 
where  East-West  Highway  crosses  Rock 
Creek  Park.  We  were  almost  praying  for 
rain,  so  Allyn's  riding  class  would  be  can- 
celled and  she  could  come  for  lunch. 

Helen  Schneider  is  keeping  house  for  her 
mother  and  was  bogged  down  with  fall 
housecleaning  which  her  mother  insists  on 
doing  in  the  time-honored  way.  Lucy 
Hoblitzell  lives  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and 
teaches  5th  gTade  in  the  Kensington  Ele- 
mentary School  and  couldn't  play  hooky  to 
join  us.  I  believe  she  has  two  more  years  to 
teach  before  retirement.  Ethel  Shamer 
Lamkin  had  to  regret  because  of  prior  com- 
mitment for  a  tennis  luncheon  at  Army- 
Navy  Country  Club.  I  was  really  sorry  not  to 
get  "Navy"  Shamer  and  "Army"  Flint 
together! 

But  there  were  six  of  us:  Pat  Whitford 
Allen,  Helen  Wolcott,  Mary  Marks,  Nancy 
Horton,  Sallie  Flint  von  Kann,  and  myself. 
Husband  Jimmie  did  very  well  as  bartender, 
and  the  conversation  soon  reached  new  deci- 
bels for  a  ladies'  luncheon. 

Mary  Marks  and  Helen  Wolcott  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe — Holland,  the 
Romantic  Road  in  Germany,  Munich, 
Lucerne,  and  the  Rhine.  Mary  is  still  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  voca- 
tional education  field,  but  is  now  working 
especially  in  teacher  education.  She  also  sings 
in  the  church  choir  and  is  a  "FISH"  volun- 
teer. Helen  lives  in  Chevy  Chase  in  the  lovely 
old  home  where  I  was  often  a  guest;  she  is 
a  Trustee  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian 
Church.  She  is  Technical  Assistant  for  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  primary  responsibilities  in  the 
public  information  area.  Helen  and  Mary,  on 
their  trip  to  Europe,  just  missed  seeing  Sue 
Strassburger,  who  had  been  visiting  her 
daughter  Valerie  in  Germany.  Sue's  other 
daughter  Veronica  is  married  and  living  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nancy  Horton  is  on  the  Board  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Auxiliary  and  now  deeply 
involved  in  the  Christmas  "toy  shops." 
She  has  had  real  problems  with  her  two 
houses — the  one  in  Georgetown  damaged  by 
fire,  and  the  one  in  Lake  Barcroft  damaged 
by  Hurricane  Agnes.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  Nancy  was  accepted  into  the  National 
Press  Club  when  women  were  admitted  last 
Jan.  Nancy  says  she  is  working  on  a  book, 
but  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  find  out  the  subject 
matter. 

Pat  is  happy  to  have  her  daughter  Sandy 
nearby,  with  her  two  children,  Libby  (5)  and 
Nicky  (3).  Her  daughter  Susie  seems  to  be 
following  her  grandfather's  footsteps  and 
majoring  in  architecture  at  the  Univ.  of  New 
Mexico.  Pat  gave  me  welcome  word  about 
Alice  Laubach,  my  one-time  roommate,  who 
is  still  a  librarian  with  the  Enka  Corp.  and 
living  with  her  father  in  Asheville.  N.C. 

Sallie  Flint  von  Kann  was  her  usual  ebul- 
lient self,  all  fired  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
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President  and  Mrs.  Whileman.  right,  were  honored  this  fall  at  a  cocktail  buffet  at  the  home  of  Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett  '35  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Burnetii  in 
Greensboro.  Judy  Burnett,  shown  here  at  far  left,  is  president  of  the  Greensboro  Area  Sweet  Briar  Club,  having  served  the  College  also  as  President 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Next  to  Judy  is  Audrey  Belts  '45. 


environmental  bit.  She  takes  a  particular 
pride  in  her  son  Kurt,  who  is  practicing  law 
here  and  invites  his  mother  to  listen  in  on 
cases  of  special  interest.  He  ignores  her  while 
in  the  Court  room,  but  afterward  is  most 
eager  to  hear  her  opinion. 

As  for  me,  I  could  write  a  book — but 
won't!  Jimmie  is  still  "retired"  retired  and 
most  of  the  time  we  have  so  much  fun  it 
seems  sinful!  We  still  have  our  16-year  old 
to  make  us  toe  the  mark.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  two  more  grandsons  since  our 
last  letter.  We  see  all  four  grandchildren 
frequently.  Two  are  in  Falls  Church,  and  two 
are  in  Media,  Pa.  The  Avery  Nation  will 
converge  here  at  Thanksgiving,  and  I  hope  I 
have  the  strength  to  enjoy  it.  The  football 
bug  has  really  bitten  me,  due  no  doubt  to 
our  son's  involvement  in  high  school  foot- 
ball. But  we  have  seen  three  VMI  games  this 
fall,  and  after  18  losses,  VMI  finally  won 
one — and  we  were  there,  with  cowbells  ring- 
ing. 

Do  hope  the  new  year  is  a  fruitful,  mean- 
ingful and  happy  one  for  all  of  you.  Please 
keep  in  touch  and  call  me  whenever  you 
are  in  the  Washington  area. 
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Connie  Wallace  Price  and  husband  moved 
to  the  Sassafras  River  in  Maryland.  Last  year 
one  son  was  married  and   another  had   his 


first  baby.  The  Price's  daughter  attends  the 
Univ.  of  Ariz.  Sam,  retired  from  DuPont,  sells 
Hatteras  Yachts.  Ginger  Wellford  Farwell 
and  Sumner  had  a  delightful  cruise  on  the 
Price's  yacht.  With  all  their  children  away, 
Ginger  is  more  and  more  involved  in  church 
and  community.  Connie  and  Ginger  recently 
had  lunch  at  the  home  of  Betty  Barnes  Bird 
in  Alexandria.  Two  Birds  have  flown  the 
nest,  and  two  are  still  home.  David  finished 
at  Washington  College,  where  the  graduation 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  Anne  G.  Pannell 
Taylor  and  the  invocation  by  her  husband. 
Bishop  Taylor. 

Kitty  Lawder  Stephenson  says  daughter 
Jane  Stephenson  Wilson  (SBC  '67)  lives  in 
Greenville,  where  her  husband  practices  law 
with  Steve.  One  son,  a  third-year  law  student 
at  S.C.,  has  a  daughter,  2  1/2;  Kitty's 
daughter  Nan,  a  college  junior,  spent  the 
summer  studying  in  Europe.  Kitty  says  Eliza- 
beth Perkins  Prothro  visited  in  Greenville 
last  spring. 

Jean  Oliver  Sartor  writes,  "I'm  busy  with 
art.  Oliver,  16,  and  Jean,  12,  are  at  home. 
Balfour  graduated  magna  cum  laude  at 
W  &  L.  married  Em  Averett  at  Shreveport 
and  entered  Baylor  Medical  School.  Eliza- 
beth (SBC  '68)  is  living  in  Dallas  and  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  welfare." 

Kay  Richards  DeLancey  works  in  the  of- 
fice at  National  Grange  Insurance,  and  her 
husband  has  a  clothing  store  in  Keene,  N.H. 
A  daughter,  living  in  Phila.,  is  married  to 
a  man  from  Iran:  another  is  a  junior  at  Skid- 
more.  Youngest  son  is  a  freshman  at  Dart- 
mouth. Older  son  is  "working  and  traveling 
here  &  there." 

Augusta    Saul    Edwards    writes,    "Please 


change  my  name  to  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Farrier, 
Jr.  Our  spouses  died  in  '68,  so  Frank  and  I 
decided  to  get  married.  The  ceremony,  for 
immediate  families,  was  at  St.  Mark's 
Lutheran  Church,  Roanoke,  Sept.  3,  1971. 
My  daughter,  Betsy  Edwards  Anderson  (SBC 
'70)  was  matron  of  honor,  and  my  two  sons 
also  participated,  but  my  four  grandchildren 
did  not!" 

Nancy  Gatch  Svien  spent  "two  luscious 
weeks  in  Jamaica."  One  daughter  got  her 
teacher's  certificate  in  special  reading  at 
Univ.  of  Wise,  after  a  year  teaching  in 
Appalachia,  N.C.  Second  daughter  finished 
at  Stanford,  then  returned  to  Italy  to  teach 
English.  Son  is  at  Harvard.  Nancy  frames 
pictures  for  the  hospital  cart. 

Anne  Espach  Wechler  and  husband  have 
built  a  house  in  Sedona,  Ariz.,  now  their 
permanent  home.  Mardie  Hodill  Smith  says, 
"Vey  and  I  are  now  year-round  residents  at 
Chatauqua,  where  we've  spent  many  sum- 
mers. Both  girls  are  married,  one  living  in 
Mountainville,  N.Y..  one  in  New  Orleans. 
We  have  a  grandson,  age  four,  and  expect  a 
granddaughter  soon." 

Last  Jan.  Julie  Ridgely  Howe  and  Karl 
moved  to  Howard  Co..  Md..  "where  Karl 
manages  a  150-acre  sodfarm.  taking  care  of 
horses  used  for  fox  hunting,  repairing  barn 
doors,  fences,  and  our  house  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  We  are  in  real  country." 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Dutch  Hauber 
Crowe,  whose  mother  died  last  winter.  Dutch 
planned  a  summer  trip  to  Spain.  Betty 
Frazier  Rinehart  lives  in  Fla.  and  loves  it; 
son  Andy  attends  Tulane.  Happy  James 
Walhen  had  "an  exciting  trip  to  Ecuador  and 
Peru— saw  Macchu  Piccu." 
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Recently  I  saw  Clarice  Bailey  Robinson 
and  husband  Charlie,  an  officer  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  They  own  bookstores 
in  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church.  Evan  is  a 
senior  at  U.Va.,  and  Charlotte  is  a  sopho- 
more at  The  Corcoran  School  of  Art. 

John  pursues  his  hobby,  woodwork,  and  I 
sing  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Chorus. 
Sally's  a  junior  at  Madison,  and  Jack  at 
the  Univ.  of  Montano  is  studying  Journalism 
and  playing  the  bagpipes. 
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Encouraging  return  of  my  cards  is  a  hope- 
ful indication  that  our  30th  in  May  will  be 
the  biggest  yet!  Circle  it  on  your  calendar 
now:  May  20-22.  We  aren't  getting  any 
younger. 

Ouija  Adams  Bush  and  daughter,  Jean- 
nette,  were  on  campus  for  Alumnae  Council 
in  Oct.  Jeannette  is  working  for  W.W. 
Norton  in  NYC,  while  Louise  is  an  Elem. 
Educ.  major  at  Converse  College.  As  a 
freshman,  Stuart,  plays  on  the  J.V.  Tennis 
Team  at  Colgate. 

Brooks  Barnes  is  on  her  5th  year  working 
for  us  as  Fund  Agent.  Let's  give  her  good 
support  as  she  gracefully  threatens  to  retire. 
Send  her  your  suggestions  for  our  class  gift. 
Her  well-deserved  vacation  from  nursing  at 
Children's  Hosp.  in  Boston  was  spent 
cruising  on  her  sister's  boat  up  from  Fla.  En 
route,  she  was  entertained  in  Norfolk  by 
Byrd  Smith  Hunter. 

Skip  Bracher  Leggett  keeps  in  trim  on  the 
New  Canaan  paddle  tennis  courts.  Had  an 
exciting  safari  in  Botswana,  spending  an  un- 
expected night  surrounded  by  howling  lions 
and  leopards.  Continues  to  golf  and  will  ski 
in  Switzerland  this  winter.  She's  trying  to  tell 
us  she's  not  on  an  athletic  jag,  but  her 
schedule  contradicts  this. 

Dorothy  Campbell  Scribner  lives  in  St. 
Louis  and  announces  another  daughter's 
marriage  to  "a  delightful  gentleman  from 
Ecuador."  Two  new  grandsons  brings  her 
total  to  an  impressive  nine.  She  had  a 
luncheon-date  with  Weezie  Woodruff  Angst 
and  Dot  Friday. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mary  Carter 
Richardson,  who  lost  her  husband,  Harry. 
Two  of  her  children  are  in  college,  and  the 
remaining  one  is  married.  She  fills  her  life 
working  as  a  bridal  consultant  in  Atlanta's 
best  jewelry  store  and  enjoyed  so  much  the 
art  course  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Sweet 
Briar  Club. 

In  Burlington,  N.C.,  Dodi  Cheatham 
James  continues  to  paint,  having  held  a 
one-man  show  at  the  Asheville  Art  Museum 
in  Aug.  and  preparing  for  another  in  Golds- 
boro  in  May.  She  spends  summers  living  in 
a  modern  cliff-hanger  house.  Youngest 
daughter  is  at  Salem  College,  and  her  son 
graduated  from  Chapel  Hill.  Has  a  six- 
month  old  granddaughter. 

Diddy  Christian  Mulligan  is  on  her  8th 
year  as  a  volunteer  at  Sibley  Hosp.  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  A  married  daughter  has  given 


her  two  "precious  granddaughters."  Their 
son  is  at  Nasson  College,  Me. 

Kitty  Doar  Jones  has  a  fascinating  ro- 
mance to  report.  Their  daughter  Kathy 
(SBC  '71)  married  a  VMI  grad  who  is  the 
son  of  her  husband  Tom's  "Brother  Rat." 
Maria  is  a  sophomore  at  the  Patch. 

Debbie  Douglas  Adams,  in  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  announces  her  Anne's  marriage  to  a 
graduate  of  Brown,  Bob  Robbins.  Anne 
works  for  Chase  Manhattan,  while  her  hus- 
band studies  for  his  law  degree.  Ronnie  is 
at  Emory,  and  Doug  is  in  the  local  high 
school.  Still  "eating-up"  her  commuting  to 
Anthropology  program  at  SMU  is  Mary 
Love  Ferguson  Sanders,  of  Corsicana,  Texas. 
Janice  Fitzgerald  Wellons  continues  her 
interest  in  music,  teaching  piano  privately 
and  at  high  school.  She  is  certified  by  N.C. 
Fed.  of  Music  Clubs  and  is  State  Chairman 
of  Jr.  Composers  and  plays  in  solo  per- 
formances. Otherwise,  her  life  revolves 
around  her  attorney-husband  and  their  three 
daughters.  Jan  (Duke  '71)  works  in  Atlanta, 
Margaret  is  a  senior  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Bennett  is  a  junior  in  high  school  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Beth  Dichman  Smith  sent  a  letter  divulging 
her  hard  campaign  efforts  in  behalf  of 
McGovern.  She  is  at  Rutgers  Grad.  School, 
working  on  an  MA.  and  certification  in 
Elem.  Educ.  Finds  her  work  at  State  Cor- 
rectional School  for  Boys  most  gratifying. 
The  Smiths'  eldest  son,  Rob,  has  his  MA.  in 
Urban  Soc.  and  is  working  for  the  State 
Narcotics  Comm.  Another  son  is  putting  his 
educ.  to  practice  immediately.  Having  a 
degree  from  Pratt  Institute  of  Ind.  Design, 
he's  currently  building  a  house  in  the  woods 
of  Vermont.  Warren  had  a  marvelous  sum- 
mer visiting  a  friend  in  Norway,  before 
joining  Beth,  Bevin  and  Caroline  in  London. 

Clare  Eager  Matthai  locates  her  daughter 
Murray  at  Miss  Hall's  and  14-year  old  son 
Chris  is  looking  over  the  boarding-school 
picture.  Clare's  long-time  interest  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  in  the  Utica  Sym- 
phony has  won  her  a  listing  in  Who's  Who 
of  American  Women. 

We  all  must  look  at  Annabelle  Forsch 
Prager's  illustrations  to  a  children's  book, 
Adelaide  Stories,  edited  at  Simon  &  Schuster 
by  Janet  Chenery,  '44.  The  book  has  equal 
appeal  for  adults. 

If  you  want  a  golf  course  irrigated,  consult 
Camille  Guyton  Guething's  husband  .  .  .  They 
have  moved  to  Key  Biscayne,  where  Ted  is  in 
the  new  business,  with  Camille  as  bookkeeper. 
They  both  play  tennis  &  golf,  and  sail.  She's 
already  planning  to  be  at  our  30th  reunion. 
Posy  Hazard  Potter  writes  from  her  green- 
house in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  she  is  foster- 
ing a  gardening  hobby,  along  with  tennis  and 
duplicate  bridge.  Their  married  son  Al  works 
for  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Deedie  is  a  high 
school  senior. 

Esther  Jen  Holland's  youngest  son  is 
happily  enrolled  at  St.  Andrews  Pres.  Col- 
lege, N.C.  Martha,  who  did  so  well  at  SBC 
in  our  daughter  Pam's  class  of  '72,  is  now  in 
graduate  school  at  Univ.  Pittsburgh,  aiming 
for  a  Ph.D.  in  History  and  Phil,  of  Science. 
Esther  helps  with  a  Story  Hour  for  Under- 
privileged Children  in  Suffolk,  Va. 

Marguerite  Hume  had  a  nice  visit  with 
Mary  Carter  Richardson  while  attending  a 
Red  Cross  meeting  in  Atlanta.  Nancy  Jame- 
son Glass's  husband  Bob  sells  real  estate  in 


Hamburg,  N.Y.,  where  they  also  reside. 
Their  married  son  Bill  with  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Lisa  live  in  nearby  Buffalo.  Nori  is  at 
Tri-State  College,  Ind.,  taking  Mech.  Engi- 
neering. 

Elsie  Jackson  Kelly's  card  took  the  prize: 
"None.  Sorry.  Best  to  you." 

Primrose  Johnston  Craven,  Chatham. 
Mass..  is  taking  a  fascinating  evening  course 
on  the  use  of  visual  media  in  education,  to 
supplement  her  job  as  Director  of  Adult 
Educ.  for  the  Plymouth  Bay  Girl  Scout 
Council.  The  staff  is  involved  with  a  special 
program  dealing  with  the  influx  of  Portu- 
guese immigrants,  as  well  as  with  problems 
of  the  rural  area  and  inner-cities.  From 
Prentiss  Jones  Hale  we  learn  that  their  son 
is  specializing  in  Welded  Sculpture  at  Hamp- 
shire College,  Mass.  Another  son  got  his 
degree  in  Fine  Arts  from  B.U.,  and  the  re- 
maining son  is  working  in  her  hometown  of 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Reporting  from  Noroton,  Conn.,  Valerie 
Jones  Materne  has  a  senior  at  Tufts,  a  girl- 
freshman  at  Chicago  Institute  of  Art,  two 
others  married,  with  one  living  in  S.  Africa. 
Val  is  Pres.  of  the  Stanford  Garden  Club 
as  well  as  of  Stanford-Darien  Home  Health 
Aid  Service.  She  is  in  her  20th  year  of  singing 
with  the  Jr.  League  Glee  Club.  With  all 
these  interests,  she  lists  her  husband  and 
home  as  her  main  occupation. 

Our  dog-lover  and  raiser,  Betty-Potter 
Kinne  Hillyer  has  a  daughter  at  the  Bishop's 
School  for  Girls  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  The  word 
from  Honolulu  and  Karen  Kniskern  White  is 
that  they  had  a  glorious  trip  through  Italy, 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  breaking  in  a  new 
Mercedes.  Their  daughter  Mele  chose  Mt. 
Holyoke.  Pip  is  working  on  Maui,  while 
Mike  and  Angie  live  nearby.  Mike  is  Asst. 
Manager  at  Hawaiian  Regent.  Terry  is  sta- 
tioned with  the  USCG  in  Honolulu  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  age  two.  Tookie  is 
very  interested  in  a  therapeutic  community 
for  drug  addicts,  which  ties-in  with  her  job 
as  Probation  Officer. 

Chet  and  B.J.  Leighlon  Lane  have  a 
unique  hobby:  filming  sports-car  races  all 
over  the  world,  including  Sicily  where  they 
last  took  pictures.  They  have  a  5-yr.  old 
granddaughter  "already  schooled  in  French." 

Mary  Law  Taylor  loves  Santa  Barbara, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  she  does  their 
1  1/2-yr.  old  grandson.  Mary's  youngest, 
Clare,  has  achieved  both  a  BA.  and  MA. 
in  four  years  and  teaches  a  deaf-blind  group 
of  children  at  Univ.  Texas,  while  her  hus- 
band Jack  Friedman  attends  Law  School. 
Son  Stuart  is  a  reporter  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Because  Al  is  now  Strauss  Professor  of 
Business  History  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  he  and  Fay  Martin  Chandler  have 
moved  north  again  to  Cambridge.  Fay  has 
an  art  studio  in  Boston,  returns  regularly 
to  Baltimore  for  the  Fell's  Point  Gallery 
Board  meetings.  One  married  daughter  is 
teaching  art  in  Washington;  another  is  at  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  studying  Theology.  The 
Univ.  Pa.  claims  one  of  their  sons  as  a 
senior;  the  other  is  at  The  Brown  and  Nich- 
ols Day  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Anne  McJunkin  Briber  and  Frank  gave  us 
a  treat  by  visiting  us  a  summer  ago.  Their 
daughter  Anne  is  living  in  Georgetown  and 
working  for  Amer.  Express  at  the  World 
Bank.  She  helps  arrange  trips  for  their 
members.  Frank  III  graduated  from  Williams 
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with  majors  in  Spanish  and  Economics.  His 
wife  Alison  received  her  degree  from  Vassar. 
In  Ann  Arbor  Frank  III  is  attending  the 
Graduate  School  in  Business  Administration. 
Junk  and  Frank  have  had  interesting  excur- 
sions in  a  Winnebago  (a  motor-home), 
traveling  from  Milwaukee  to  Georgia,  to 
bass-fish. 

In  Greenwood,  S.C.,  Caroline  Miller 
McClintock  has  taken  on  the  presidency  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church;  she  tutors 
first-graders  with  reading  problems,  and 
plays  golf  with  her  husband.  Rosemary  has 
been  working  at  the  Univ.  Hosp.  in  C-ville 
since  she  finished  at  Mary  Baldwin.  David  is 
married  and  with  the  First  Union  Nat'I. 
Bank  in  Charlotte.  Young  Caroline  is  at 
Univ.  ofS.C.  Miller  is  at  Christ  School  near 
Asheville,  and  daughter  Hunter,  is  "the  only 
child  at  home  to  disturb  the  peace!" 

Elizabeth  Munce  Weis,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
sends  warm  greetings  to  all  and  says  she 
"could  have  a  potential  daughter  for  SBC  in 
1984." 

Elizabeth  Schmeisser  Nelson  is  an  eques- 
trian enthusiast,  owning  and  riding  her 
favorite  mount.  She's  also  interested  in 
inner-city  environmental  problems,  particu- 
larly with  the  schools.  Her  son-in-law  is  a 
medical  student  and  his  bride  is  getting  her 
Master's  in  Educ.  at  Columbia.  Doug  is 
studying  engineering  at  Cornell. 

Delia  Reed  keeps  her  NYC  residence  and 
smartly  escaped  to  cruise  the  Virgin  Isles  in 
Aug.  Twenty-four  people  in  four  boats! 

A  sadness  to  report:  Peggy  Roudin  Foster's 
husband  Jimmy  died  in  March.  We  all  share 
her  deep  grief.  Her  daughter  is  married  to 
Oliver  Twigg,  after  graduating  from  Harcum 
Jr.  College.  Page  Ruth  Foster,  after  10  years 
in  Honolulu,  has  purchased  land  on  the  Is.  of 
Kauai  to  await  their  retirement.  They  trav- 
eled to  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  exploring  art 
and  architecture  in  100-degree  heat.  One  son 
lives  near  them,  another  is  at  Harvard,  and 
Dolly  is  in  her  last  year  at  a  "Free  School." 

Three  children  of  Byrd  Smith  Hunter  have 
their  Master's  degree.  Carter  is  a  College 
Guidance  Counselor  in  Bethesda;  Baird  is 
teaching  French  at  Va.  Beach  H.S.,  and 
Blount  is  a  senior  at  Norfolk  Academy. 
Judy  Snow  Benoit  married-off  their  third 
this  summer.  Michelle,  who  made  Judy  a 
grandmother,  is  taking  art  courses  and  in- 
volved in  a  handicraft  program  in  Maine. 
Andree,  now  Mrs.  Ed.  Tostevin,  has  set  up 
housekeeping  in  N.H.,  where  she  and  Ed  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  Hank  is  married  and 
living  in  Vancouver.  Mike  and  Suzie  are  still 
in  college;  the  remaining  two  offspring  are  in 
public  schools.  Judy's  husband  Arthur  had 
open-heart  surgery,  is  doing  beautifully — 
plays  (or  teaches)  my  husband  tennis  weekly, 
as  do  Judy  and  I. 

Choate  School  is  home  for  Jane  Steiger 
Wingerd.  Her  husband  teaches,  and  she 
works  part-time  in  the  Choate  library.  They 
have  two  sons  at  Choate  and  one  in  England. 
Margaret  Swindell  Dickerman's  daughter 
Sally  made  her  a  grandmother  for  the  second 
time.  Alice  is  in  Hawaii,  where  her  husband 
is  stationed  with  the  Air  Force.  Peggy, 
husband  and  high  school-son  anticipate  ski- 
ing this  winter,  conditions  permitting  in 
Wilson,  N.C. 

We  Drakes  are  fine.  Oldest,  David  (U.Va. 
grad,  along  with  Peter)  is  in  his  second 
year  working  in  Australia.  Pete  is  married 
and  teaching  at   Rivers  CDS    in    suburban 


Boston.  Pam  has  been  taking  a  typing  course 
at  Katie  Gibbs  in  Boston,  and  Jonathan  is 
in  next-to-last  year  at  Andover. 

A  note  from  Ann  Jacobs  Pakradooni, 
"Still  going  strong  with  my  designing  career 
based  at  Joie  de  Vivre  Boutique  in  Haver- 
ford,  as  well  as  doing  research  on  the  poten- 
tials of  the  brain — a  fascinating  subject.  Son 
Loyd  married  in  June,  1971,  and  teaching 
upperclassmen  at  Haverford  School.  Daugh- 
ter Gigi,  a  senior  at  Smith,  is  managing 
editor  of  The  Sophian,  and  crews  with 
President  Mendenhall  in  the  College  boat 
races  in  her  spare  time.  Husband  Dick  is 
well  and  looking  forward  to  coming  to  our 
class  reunion  again.  I  hope  he's  not  one  of 
the  only  males  again.  He  hopes  the  oppo- 
site!" 

Thanks  for  being  so  cooperative  with  your 
letters,  and  my  best  wishes  to  all.  See  you  at 
Sweet  Briar  in  May  for  our  30th  Reunion. 

1947 

Secretary 

Ann  Marshall  Whitley  (Mrs.  Jesse  W.),  7312 
High  Drive,  Prairie  Village,  Kansas  66208 

Fund  Agent 

Evie  White  Spearman  (Mrs.  Alan  W.),  1116 
Locust  Ave.,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35801 

May  1972,  and  our  25th  has  flashed  by  in  a 
blaze  of  glory!  Our  class  has  broken  all  past 
records  at  SBC  for  attendance  at  a  25th  re- 
union: 42  of  us  drifted  in  from  all  directions, 
and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine between  showers  our  spirits  remained 
undampened.  A  few  bouffant  hairdos  wilted 
as  several  of  us  forgot  umbrellas,  but  it  was 
such  fun  that  I  have  received  a  stack  of 
letters  requesting  a  gala  30th.  So  start  plan- 
ning for  '77,  especially  those  of  you  who 
missed  this  party. 

We  met  for  cocktails  and  picnic  on  Sunday 
evening  at  the  boat  house,  with  Deedie 
Whiteman,  Martha  von  Briesen  and  Lydia 
Newland  as  our  guests  and  didn't  disband 
until  long  after  dark.  Forgetting  ruts  and 
ditches,  two  cars  went  into  the  swamp  and  so 
several  of  us  met  Dr.  Whiteman  for  the  first 
time.  He  and  the  "Pinkies"  (SBC  has  Pinker- 
ton  men  as  a  security  force)  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  struggled  until  the  cars  were  in  so 
deep  that  we  had  to  call  a  wrecker.  We  all 
thought  that  was  going  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  for  a  college  President  and  wondered 
what  Miss  Glass  would  have  done!  We  com- 
mend his  spirit! 

The  boat  house  and  vicinity  remain  un- 
changed except  for  the  addition  of  another 
small  lake;  many  who  hadn't  been  back  since 
'47  or  the  early  50's  were  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  building  program  and  other 
improvements:  the  new  dormitories,  science 
building.  Fine  Arts  Center,  Chapel,  Wailes 
Center,  as  well  as  faculty  housing  and  the 
really  gorgeous  Riding  Center.  Roads  have 
improved,  the  old  drive  through  the  quad- 
rangle is  gone,  freshmen  paint  a  hitch-post 
instead  of  a  fire  plug.  Mrs.  Whiteman  has 
re-decorated  much  of  Sweet  Briar  House.  It's 
hard  to  believe,  but  many  of  us  had  never 
before  been  inside  Sweet  Briar  House,  and 
several  said  they  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  anything. 

We  congregated  on  the  top  floor  of  Glass 
and  whooped  it  up  until  the  wee  small  hours. 
Some  of  the  alumnae  from  the  classes  pre- 
ceding ours   (35th-40th)    and    sharing    our 


floor,  forgave  us  for  our  juvenile  high  spirits 
(some  of  which  were  liquid). 

We  attended  meetings,  programs,  lunch- 
eons, and  a  dinner.  We  visited  professors, 
walked  in  the  rain  and  talked,  talked  and 
talked  some  more  and  decided  we  were  still 
the  best-looking,  loveliest  class  who  ever  had 
graduated.  We  shared  photos  of  offspring, 
compared  jobs  and  interests  and  decided  we 
were  all  so  busy  we  wondered  how  we  had 
found  time  to  come  to  the  reunion. 

On  Monday  evening,  after  a  program  of 
Indian  fashion  and  music  (costumes  modeled 
by  the  staff),  our  class  went  to  Alumnae 
House  for  nostalgic  singing  of  class  songs. 
Zu  and  Jane  still  have  the  old  touch. 

Nat  Hall  Chisholm  stayed  in  Lowesville 
with  Liz  Abbott  Langhorne,  but  both  of  them 
came  to  campus  for  the  festivities.  I  think 
LaVonne  Wright  Labahn  and  I  had  the 
longest  trek,  coming  in  from  Missouri,  al- 
though Margaret  "Birdhead"  White  Van 
Buren  did  make  from  her  farm  in  Walton, 
N.Y.,  and  Fannie  Ulmer  Conley  from 
Florida.  Our  Ohioans,  Ernie  Banker  Ger- 
hard, Kay  Fitzgerald  Booker,  Liz  Ripley 
Davey  and  Maria  Tucker  Bowerfind  arrived, 
while  Katie  Street  Sharp  and  Sara  Bryan 
Glascock  represented  Tennessee.  Ginger 
Barron  Summer  and  Margaret  Munnerlyn 
Haverty  came  from  Georgia.  The  highest 
head  count  was  from  Virginia:  Liz  Abbott 
Langhorne,  Anne  Brinson  Nelson,  Judy 
Burnett  Halsey,  Frankie  Gardner  Curtis,  Nan 
Han  Stone,  Jean  Old,  Stu  McGuire  Gilliam, 
Peg  Robertson  Christian,  Martha  Smith 
Spencer,  Nancy  Cofer  Stacey  and  Eleanor 
Bosworth  Shannon. 

North  Carolina  loaned  us  Pat  Hassler 
Schuber,  Irving  Brenizer  Johnson,  Meredith 
Slane  Finch,  Saravette  Royster  Trotter, 
Ginna  Walker  Christian,  and  Kay  Weisiger 
Osborn.  Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart,  Carol 
Blanton  McCord,  Connie  Clevenger  Berg, 
and  Ann  Colston  Leonard  came  from  Mary- 
land. Julie  Holt  Coyle  was  our  only  West 
Virginian.  Jackie  Murray  Hale  was  solo 
from  New  Jersey,  while  Evie  While  Spear- 
man (our  new  Fund  Agent)  came  from 
Alabama. 

We  were  sorry  that  Sammy  McMullen 
Lindsey  couldn't  make  it.  She  had  a  prior 
commitment  to  the  Garden  Center  of  Vir- 
ginia and  house  guests.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  thank  her  personally  for  the  great 
job  she  had  done  for  these  past  years  as 
Fund  Agent.  Maria  Gregory  Tabb  had  a 
sudden  funeral  to  attend,  and  Alex  Marcoglou 
Tully  had  ear  surgery  and  couldn't  fly. 
Others  had  family  and  civic  activities,  while 
some  were  on  trips  to  Europe.  A  half-dozen 
were  watching  children  graduate  that  week- 
end, too.  By  and  large,  it  was  a  splendid 
gathering  and  reunion,  so  we  will  plan  on 
a  30th! 

We  were  delighted  to  see  pictures  and  hear 
about  the  class  grandchildren  of  which  there 
are  at  least  10  now.  The  proud  grandparents 
are  Sue  Van  Cleve  Riehl,  Gaille  Griffith 
Shaw,  Katie  Street  Sharp,  Wash  Terrier 
Ramsay,  Margie  Hughes  Fitzgerald,  Betty 
Golden  Tyler,  Gene  Ray  Minor,  and  Ginger 
Barron  Summer.  It  is  amazing,  they  don't 
look  like  grandmothers! 

Since  our  last  reunion  we  have  had  four 
brides:  Marie  Holman  Swayze.  Mopsey 
Francis  Burrows,  Bizzy  Caldwell,  and 
Martha  Smith  Spencer.  Maria  Tucker 
Bowerfind  gets  the  class  "crinkled  star"  for 
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I  o  own  and  run  a  newspaper  is  a  heady  position,  and 
Evelyn  Kagey  Lee  '49  finds  it  demanding,  challenging, 
and  wonderful  fun.  The  newspaper  of  which  she  has 
recently  become  the  editor  and  publisher  is  the  Windsor 
Locks  (Conn.)  Journal,  a  weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
3,000  within  Windsor  Locks,  East  Windsor  and  Suf- 
field,  all  in  Hartford  county. 

The  93-year-old  periodical  had  been  in  the  same 
family  since  1890  when  Evelyn  Lee  took  it  over.  "It 
was  sort  of  an  old  friend  of  the  town,"  she  said,  ex- 
plaining that  it  had  equipment  neither  for  headlines  nor 
for  pictures  when  she  assumed  publication.  This  fall  she 
piloted  it  to  12  pages  from  six,  with  a  look  of  the  20th 
century  in  headlines  and  pictures;  her  editorial  staff  in- 
cluded one  other  besides  herself,  and  the  mechanical 
staff  numbered  three,  with  a  bookkeeper. 

The  new  editor  returned  to  communications  when 
the  youngest  of  her  seven  children  was  two  years  old, 
having  begun  reporting  for  station  WREL  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  before  her  marriage  to  Johnson  Lee.  Since 
1965  she  has  written  for  the  Stamford  Advocate,  the 
Daily  Town  Crier  in  Westport,  and  the  Post  Publishing 
Company  of  Bridgeport.  In  1969  she  became  education 
editor  of  the  Norwalk  Hour;  in  1971  she  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Darien  Review.  Along  with 
regular  assignments,  she  has  written  articles  on  skiing 
for  newspapers  and  for  Skiweek  magazine. 

With  a  daughter  in  law  school  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, another  at  George  Washington  University,  and 


a  son  at  Pace  College,  Evelyn  Lee  might  have  settled 
down  this  year  to  the  relative  peace  of  four  children 
at  home  in  New  Canaan  and  a  secure  staff  position  on 
an  established  newspaper.  But  watching  her  own  news- 
paper flourish  is  something  she  wouldn't  want  to  give 
up.  ■ 


w* 


hen  Dale  Hutter  Harris  '53  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Sweet  Briar  College  at  that 
board's  November  meeting,  it  was  no  surprise  to  any- 
one who  has  known  her.  For  Dale  Harris  has  been 
effortlessly  in  the  forefront  in  practically  every  organi- 
zation with  which  she  has  been  associated,  and  her  rare 
blend  of  incisive  intelligence,  common  sense,  and  super- 
lative tact  makes  her  a  natural  choice  for  positions  of 
leadership. 

A  native  of  Lynchburg  and  a  resident  there  now,  Dale 
Harris  joins  the  seven-member  self-perpetuating  execu- 
tive body  of  the  College  after  having  served  as  an  alum- 
nae member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Her  service  to 
Sweet  Briar  began  when  she  was  an  undergraduate,  for 
she  was  president  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion in  addition  to  being  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
She  has  been  active  in  the  Alumnae  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Association's  executive  board.  She  was 
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Left:  Dale  Hutler  Harris  '53 

Center:  Evelyn  Kagey  Lee  '49 

Right:  Mary-Fleming  Willis  Finley  66 


first  listed  in  "Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America" 
in  1966,  and  the  following  year  was  listed  in  "Outstand- 
ing Civic  Leaders  of  America." 

Dale  Harris  has  been  president  of  the  Lynchburg 
Guidance  Center  and  of  the  Junior  League  of  Lynch- 
burg; she  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Lynchburg  City  Council 
and  vice-president  of  the  Paul  Munro  School  P-TA. 
This  year  she  is  on  the  board  of  Seven  Hills  School, 
and  is  volunteer  co-ordinator  for  the  Lynchburg  Juve- 
nile and  Domestic  Relations  Court.  She  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Youth  Service 
Bureau.  In  1970  she  received  the  M.A.  from  Lynchburg 
College,  where  last  year  she  taught  part-time  in  the 
education  department. 

She  and  her  husband,  Edward  R.  Harris,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  in  Lynchburg,  have 
three  daughters  and  a  son.  ■ 


\^ne  of  the  first  cooperative  ventures  between  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  Benedict  College  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  began  in  June  with  a  grant  from  the 
Division  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  be  implemented 
by  Wallace  D.   Dawson   Ph.D.   of   USC    and    Mary- 


Fleming  (Rab)  Willias  Finlay  '66  of  Benedict.  The  title 
of  the  proposal  is  "Studies  of  a  fetal  maternal  model 
system;"  the  two-year  grant  is  for  $60,000. 

"We  are  investigating  several  factors  in  fetal  and 
placental  growth  using  a  novel  Peromyscus  (deermouse) 
hybrid  system,"  Rab  said  of  the  work.  "The  effects  of 
the  maternal  immune  system  will  be  investigated  espe- 
cially. These  experiments  should  help  clarify  current 
questions  concerning  immunological  relationships  be- 
tween mother  and  fetus,  and  may  suggest  means  of 
modulating  embryonic  growth  by  immunological  or 
hormonal  manipulation." 

Rab  worked  with  Dr.  Dawson,  her  former  director 
of  thesis,  fulltime  on  this  research  during  the  summer, 
and  plans  to  do  so  again  next  summer.  During  the 
school  year  both  devote  a  third  of  their  time  to  the 
work.  This  fall  Rab  taught  two  courses,  genetics  and 
evolution,  at  Benedict. 

Benedict  is  a  college  of  about  1500  black  students, 
which  has  made  what  Rab  describes  as  "tremendous 
strides  forward"  during  the  last  few  years  in  spite  of 
financial  crisis.  Rab  finds  Benedict  an  exciting  place  to 
work. 

An  NIH  grant  enables  its  recipients  to  engage  in  im- 
portant research.  It  is  also  a  significant  and  enviable 
recognition  of  past  achievement.  In  spite  of  this  latest 
honor,  Rab  considers  her  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments to  be  Kirkman,  aged  two,  and  Gwathmey.  not 
yet  a  year  old.  ■ 
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having  the  youngest  child:  Bill  Bowerfind  is 
pushing  four. 

One  sad  note  mars  our  Notes  this  time. 
Julia  Holt  Coyle's  son,  George  T.  Coyle,  III, 
was  lost  in  a  skin-diving  accident  in  August 
in  Florida.  George  was  23,  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn. 

My  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  the  great 
pictures  and  information  you  sent  for  the 
class  scrapbook.  All  the  latest  information 
on  50  of  us  can  be  found  at  Alumnae  House 
when  you  get  back  to  campus.  Keep  the  in- 
formation rolling  in  to  me:  you  are  to  be 
stuck  with  your  same  old  class  secretary  for 
another  five  years! 


1951 

Secretary 

Seymour  Laughon  Rennolds  (Mrs.  John  K.), 
6007  Three  Chopt  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Fund  Agent 

Joanne  Williams  Ray  (Mrs.  James  W„  Jr.), 
Birnam  Wood,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

News  from  New  Canaan:  Stand  up  straight, 
'51,  and  look  proud:  Diana  Weeks  Berry, 
Ann  Mountcaslle  Gamble,  Margaret  Fitz- 
simmons  Brice,  and  Dottie  Barnev  Hoover 
('50)  celebrated  the  WEDDING  of  Barbara 
Sue  Bauman  to  Bill  Gill!  The  newlyweds 
live  in  Albuquerque.  That  makes  up  for 
Jackie  Woods  Gorman  having  a  married 
daughter,  and  Sweet  Briar's  having  as  stu- 
dents the  daughters  of  Jo  Williams  Ray, 
Sue  Taylor  Lilly,  Sally  Reed  Anderson 
Blalock,  and  almost  one  of  our  class,  Les 
Thornton.  Not  to  mention  that  U.Va.  har- 
bors both  a  son  of  Marge  Davidson  Rucker 
and  a  daughter  of  Mary  Pease  Fleming. 

Joan  Bess  Michel,  whose  eldest  is  11,  has 
been  a  Contributing  Editor  for  American 
Artists  Magazine  for  years;  Ruth  Magee 
Peterson  has  become  a  high  school  librarian. 
Anne  Sheldon  Taylor  designs  kitchens,  pro- 
fessionally. Nancy  Snoke  Garrett  started 
Meals  on  Wheels  in  Westfield  while  taking 
care  of  a  family  which  includes  a  college- 
student  archaeologist. 

Last  summer  the  Taylors,  Flemings,  and 
Rennoldses  were  visited  by  the  families  of 
Jean  Stapleton  Hellier,  Mary  Emery  Barnhill, 
and  Anne  Van  Norden  McDuffie.  You  never 
saw  anything  like  all  those  children  with 
Anne  Van  eyebrows! 

Carolyn  Sample  Abshire  combines  four 
children,  running  Iberian  Imports  in  Alex- 
andria, and  moral  support  for  David's  new 
job  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  with  the  State  Dept.  Angie  Vaughan 
Halliday  has  hatched  out  five  musicians,  in- 
cluding a  concert  pianist. 

Dan  and  Joan  Cansler  Marshall  have  left 
Woodberry  Forest  after  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren of  mine  and  those  of  Patty  Carlin 
Selvage  and  Muff  Marks  Herbruck.  Dan's 
teaching  in  N.C.  Janet  Broman  Crane  has  a 
daughter  at  Wittenberg  Univ.  Barbara  Lasier 
Edgerley  has  a  son  at  Colo.  School  of  Mines. 
Betty  Crisler  Buchignani  writes  that  Leo,  Jr., 
just  received  the  "Outstanding  Young  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year"  Award  from  Junior 
Achievement. 

Georgia  Dreisbach  Kegley  has  a  son  who  is 
such  a  competitive  swimmer  that  they  have 
built  a  miniature  (skinny)  racing  pool  in  their 
basement  for  his  daily  two-hours  practice. 

I  took  my  daughter  yankee  college  shop- 
ping and  stayed  with  Burge  and  Jean  Staple- 


ton  Hellier.  Unfortunately,  Mama  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  number  of  tales  adding  up  to 
proof  that  present-day  students'  behavior  is 
nothing  new,  but  the  daughter  also  found  out 
something  special  about  college  in  my  re- 
lationships as  she  overheard  them.  I  called  up 
Peggy  Chisholm.  She  said,  "Hello"  and  I 
said  "Chis"  and  she  knew  who  it  was.  I 
called  Monna  Simpson  Maclellan  and  she 
squealed  and  asked  if  my  fingernails  had 
grown  out.  Joan  Hess  Michel's  voice  was  a 
picture  of  her  loveliness.  Mary  E.  Daniel 
Lowry  was  so  funny  and  warm  and  welcom- 
ing. We've  since  seen  Barney  and  Bootie 
Wyckoff,  and  they  want  our  25th  reunion  to 
be  a  replay  of  the  Senior  Picnic  at  their 
house.  With  proposals. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  that  Sweet  Briar 
means  a  lot  of  love  to  all  of  us.  Please  call 
each  other,  and  plan  for  the  25th. 

1955 

Secretary 

Nancy  Douthat  Goss  (Mrs.  Lane  W.),  5 
Metcalf  St.,  Worchester,  Mass.  01609 

Fund  Agent 

Ruth  Campbell  Van  Der  Poel  (Mrs.  Charles 
K.),  15  Lynnfield  Dr.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960 

Marriage 

Gay  Reddig  to  Jack  Joseph  Mayl,  April  8,  '72 

New  addresses  ( to  new  cities) 

Mrs.  Jack  J.  Mayl  (Gay  Reddig),  788  Planta- 
tion Lane,  Dayton,  Ohio  45419 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Jones,  Jr.  (Diana  Burgess), 
2308  Ferncliff,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  48073 
Mrs.  L.C.  Pearse  (Lucretia  Crater),  3  Birch- 
wood  Dr.,  Southborough,  Mass.  01772 
Mrs.  William  Petree  (Barbara  Fitch),  Apt.  7, 
748  Nellie,  Florence,  Ala.  35630 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Gregory,  Jr.  (Sue  Godfrey), 
56  Moorland  Rd.,  Falmouth,  Mass.  02540 
Mrs.  Walter  H.   Inge,  Jr.  (Jane  Leigh),   17 
Macy  PL.  Mobile,  Ala.  36604 
Mrs.  Philip  C.  Boggs  (Patty  McClay),  206 
Plymouth,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Robinson  (Pat  Meyer),  Qtrs. 
312  B,  Schofield  Barracks,  APO  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  96557 

Mrs.  John  C.  Keene  (Mickey  Thune),  1017 
Westview  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  191 19 
Mrs.  Zsolt  G.  DePapp  (Elise  Wachenfeld), 
34  Woodhill  Rd.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534 

New  addresses  in  same  city 

Mrs.  Oliver  Pierson  (Kathleen  Grant),  6222 

Sugar  Hill,  Houston,  Texas  77027 

Miss  Ginger   Finch,    Box    30197,    Nairobi, 

Kenya,  E.  Africa 

Mrs.  James  T.  Berry  (Rosemary  Mancill), 

3216  Colgate,  Dallas,  Texas  75225 

Mrs.  McKim   Williams   (Jane   Dildy),   201 

Riverside  Dr.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23606 

Mrs.  Robt.  G.   Burrell  (Joan   Funkhouser), 

7724  Shawnee  Run  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O.  45443 

Miss  Barbara  Telfer,  225  E.  70th  St.,  N.Y., 

N.Y. 10021 

When  the  winter's  projects  ended  and  my 
conscience  was  nudging  me,  I  acknowledged 
that  no  effort  was  too  great  for  SBC,  and 
the  Goss  family  traveled  across  the  country 
to  glean  news  first-hand  for  this  publication. 

A  memorable  stop  in  Ohio  was  with  Joan 
Gualtieri  and  Tony  Romano  and  their  three 
children  (Val,  13;  Tony,  11;  Mary,  8).  The 
husbands  took  the  boys  to  the  Pro  Football 


Hall  of  Fame,  leaving  us  to  talk  Sweet  Briar 
with  Patty  McClay  Boggs,  who  had  come 
with  her  two  boys  from  their  new  house  in 
Cleveland.  Joan  is  in  her  2nd  year  at  Univ. 
of  Akron  Law  School. 

We  pressed  onward  to  Kemmerer,  Wyo., 
where  we  found  Lydia  Plamp  and  George 
Plattenburg  and  their  three  children.  They 
have  now  moved  from  that  vast  state  to 
Moline,  El.,  where  George  is  working  for  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  in  Adult  Education  and 
Programs.  We  also  visited  Bar  Plamp  Hunt 
and  George  and  their  three  children.  The 
Hunts  showed  us  interesting  things  in  their 
part  of  the  world — the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
the  enormous  lettuce  fields,  the  Peter  Paul 
Candy  factory.  The  husbands  were  so  patient 
and  charming  and  the  kids  so  much  fun.  The 
greatest  statement  came  from  husband 
Woody,  who  asked  in  all  seriousness,  "Are 
there  any  duds  in  your  class?"  I  replied  that 
there  were  not! 

In  Roanoke,  Betty  Byrne  Gill  Chaney  and 
I  compared  notes  on  Disney  Land  where  we 
had  been  and  Disney  World  where  they  went 
last  spring.  Ruth  Campbell  Van  Der  Poel, 
our  valiant  Fund  Agent  who  would  love  for 
our  class  to  do  even  better  than  last  year's 
good  showing  for  Annual  Giving,  also  went 
with  family  to  Disney  World.  Liz  Rector 
Keener  wrote  that  they  made  that  West 
Coast  wonder  a  9th-birthday  treat  for  their 
son  on  their  return  from  Thailand  in  June. 
They  took  a  month  traveling  via  Japan  and 
Calif,  and  visiting  families  in  Ala.  and  Wash, 
before  settling  for  a  year  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Another  Army  family  sent  to  an  enjoyable 
spot  is  that  of  Pat  Meyer  Robinson.  They 
with  their  two  boys  and  two  girls  are  enjoy- 
ing the  beaches  of  Hawaii.  Chase  Lane 
Bruns  and  her  family  have  returned  from  six 
months  in  Southeast  Asia  where  Gene  was 
on  a  special  project.  They  went  out  and  re- 
turned via  London,  which  Gene  recommends 
as  a  great  city  for  children. 

In  Gates  Mills,  O.,  on  April  8,  a  mini- 
reunion  occurred  at  the  wedding  of  Gay 
Reddig  and  Jack  Mayl.  Vida  Radin  and 
Harry  Stringer,  Joan  Funkhouser  and  Bob 
Burrell  and  Diane  Johnson  and  Graydon 
DeCamp  were  there  for  the  festivities.  Jack 
is,  as  is  Gay,  a  graduate  of  Georgetown 
Univ.  Law  Center;  he  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Murphy  and  Mayl,  Dayton,  O. 

Diane  and  Graydon  went  to  Italy  last 
year,  not  as  jet-setters,  but  luxuriating  on  the 
Michaelangelo.  Diane  does  volunteer  work 
in  Cincinnati,  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Widows 
and  Old  Mens'  Home  there. 

Almost  all  of  you  write  of  volunteer  work. 
This  year  and  next,  Nella  Gray  Barclay  may 
win  all  the  points  in  that  department:  last 
May  she  was  elected  National  President  of 
the  Assoc,  of  Junior  Leagues. 

Emily  Thompson  Gable's  family  looked 
very  winning  in  the  newspaper  announce- 
ment of  the  candidacy  of  Robert  E.  Gable 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Emily's  husband  had  been  State 
Parks  Commissioner,  known  as  an  environ- 
mentalist advocating  better  coal-lands  recla- 
mation and  development  of  recreational 
opportunities. 

Another  person  of  note  is  our  classmate, 
Sally  Gillespie  Coe,  mother  of  Sharon  Coe, 
Sweet  Briar  '76! 

Sue   Bernard    Otis,    Larry    and    children 
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Philip,  15,  and  Robin,  13,  have  done  lots  of 
traveling.  Summer  of  71:  a  Big  Trip  West, 
hitting  Calif,  treats.  Las  Vegas,  a  Colo, 
ranch,  then  to  Cotuit,  Cape  Cod.  She  also 
visited  Mitzi  Streil  Halla  when  they  were  in 
Belgium.  It's  not  easy  to  be  sure  where  Mitzi 
and  Roman  Halla  are— they  are  now  mimeo- 
graphing accounts  of  their  jaunts  in  and  out 
and  around  Iran.  Would  you  believe  Beirut, 
Washington  (twice;  once  for  Mitzi's  father's 
80th  birthday),  London,  Brussels,  Rome  and 
every  Holy  city  in  Iran?  Mitzi  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  an  800-member  Women's  Club  in 
Teheran  and  does  Red  Cross  and  school 
library  work. 

Phyl  Herndon  ran  into  Roman  in  the  air- 
port in  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  Phyllis  has  also 
been  in  the  last  year  to  Turkey,  Yugoslavia, 
Vienna,  then  back  to  St.  Louis  where  she 
has  enjoyed  photographing  and  cataloging 
for  an  architectural-historical  survey. 

Shirley  Sutliff  Cooper,  Alexandria,  Va., 
reports  she's  celebrating  having  her  youngest 
in  nursery  school  by  having  two  regular 
tennis  games  a  week — one  with  Patsy  Smith 
Ticer  and  one  with  Chase  Lane  Bruns.  A 
recent  celebration  of  note  was  the  2nd  birth- 
day of  Geoya  Stringer,  daughter  of  Vida  and 
Harry.  No  children  attended,  but  there  were 
many  of  Washington's  beautiful  people  in- 
cluding Gretchen  Armstrong  and  Dan  Red- 
mond, Anne  Lyn  Harrell  and  Bill  Walsh, 
and  Shirley  and  Tom  Cooper. 

Last  Jan.  Mary  Boyd  Murray  Trussell 
wrote  from  Aspen,  Colo.,  that  she  and 
George  were  knee-deep  in  snow  and  loving  it. 
They  had  left  at  home  the  two  boys  (Walter, 
10,  and  George,  11)  and  their  foster  child, 
"a  precious  5-year  old  girl."  Catherine 
Cage  Bruns  wrote  that  she  spent  most  of 
the  summer  having  the  house  painted  inside 
and  out.  Her  son  Michael  was  recently  con- 
firmed in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Another 
confirmation,  also  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Salem,  Va.,  was  that  of  Sandy  Rhodes 
Carlen  and  her  two  older  children,  Eric  and 
Sigurd.  Sandy  helps  with  an  equestrian  Girl 
Scout  troop;  had  a  booth  of  her  own  at  a 
craft  fair,  is  considering  going  to  school  to 
become  a  registered  nurse.  Ted  has  started 
his  own  business  manufacturing  electronic 
instruments  for  controls  and  communication. 
It  sounds  as  if  you'd  need  his  instruments 
to  find  the  place — it's  on  Windy  Gap  Moun- 
tain. 

I  seem  to  be  like  Manda  McThenia 
Iodice,  who  describes  herself  a  Scarlett 
O'Hara  who  has  to  return  periodically  to  the 
native  soil.  In  fact,  she  was  in  the  hills  of 
W.  Va.  when  we  came  through  Michigan  and 
missed  seeing  her.  She  writes  that  Dan's 
first  foray  into  politics  was  successful  and 
he's  now  on  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Rochester.  She  is  a  volunteer  teacher  this 
year  in  young  Donny's  school,  teaching 
7th  and  8th  grade  French. 

Another  teacher,  full-time  except  when  she 
takes  vacations  in  the  Caribbean,  is  Didi 
Stoddard  at  Concord  Academy,  Mass.  At 
this  writing,  she,  Anne  Williams  Manchester 
and  I  are  planning  to  meet  for  lunch  and  a 
great  catch-up.  One  classmate  I  often  see  is 
Dede  Crater  Pearse.  She  and  her  children 
(Beth,  12,  and  Paul,  14)  live  in  nearby 
Southborough,  where  Paul  is  in  his  first  year 
at  St.  Mark's  School.  Last  spring  she  went  to 
Ala.  for  a  weekend  of  what  she  describes  as 
non-stop  talking  and  lots  of  fun  with  Mary 


Reed  Simpson  and  Forney  Daugette.  In  Aug. 
Dede  and  her  children  vacationed  in  Hawaii. 
There  doubtless  is  more  news.  If  you  will 
send  notes  I  promise  not  to  pack  up  the 
rowdy,  hungry  boys  and  come  storming 
across  the  country  in  search  of  news  of  you 
and  yours.  You  can  keep  me  from  the  door 
by  the  regular  posting  of  news,  or  best  of  all, 
with  notification  that  you'll  be  near  here.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  this  job  as  an  excuse  to  see 
'55-ers.  We're  really  a  grand  bunch. 

1959 

Secretary 

Judith  Sorlev  Chalmers  (Mrs.  Douglas),  29 
Marion  Ave.',  Short  Hills,  N.J.  07078 

Fund  Agent 

Anne   Eagles   Carrell    (Mrs.   William),   605 
Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206 

Marriage 

Jane  Hawkins  Davis  to  Arden  Lemon 

Births 

To  Jane  Wheeler  Garcia,   1st  child,  a  son, 
Tenoch,  Sept.  28, '71. 

To  Elizabeth  Johnston  Lipscomb,  a  3rd  son, 
Thomas.  April  15,  '72. 

To  Susan  Hight  Rountree,  a  2nd  son,  Chris- 
topher, June,  '72. 

I  know  there  are  more  of  you  out  there 
with  new  husbands  or  babes,  but  it's  getting 
harder  and  harder  to  find  you.  Even  if  there 
is  no  one  new  in  your  life,  please  write! 

A  most  pleasant  surprise  of  the  year  was 
a  long  postcard  from  Ann  Bush  Dunlap.  She 
and  husband  Dev  live  in  Corrales,  New 
Mexico;  have  been  married  13  years  and  have 
two  sons:  David,  11;  Joel,  9.  Ann  says  they 
"live  sort  of  in  the  country  where  the  boys 
enjoy  roaming  the  fields,  getting  tadpoles  out 
of  the  irrigation  ditches  and  riding  the  old 
horse  we  have."  Dev  is  a  stockbroker;  Ann 
has  gone  from  college  teaching  to  kinder- 
garten to  first  grade,  where  she  now  team- 
teaches  in  an  open  classroom.  Ann  sent  me  a 
quote,  asking  that  I  please  put  it  in  this 
column.  In  essence,  it  says  to  "Young'un  and 
Lewis  and  Doscher — where  are  you?  Why  do 
we  only  hear  of  you  and  not  from  you? 
And  all  you  others  who  have  been  like 
me,  write  in!"  However,  I  must  get  Young'un 
off  the  hook,  having  myself  just  returned 
from  a  visit  with  her  at  Alumnae  Council 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

Ann  Young  Bloom  still  works  for  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra.  Having 
known  this  for  years,  I  tried  to  find  what 
she  does.  In  a  nutshell,  I  think  Ann  runs 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  orchestra!  She 
plans  the  programs  for  the  youth  concerts, 
knows  all  the  scoop  on  all  the  important 
guest  artists,  and  is  fascinating  as  always. 
Ann  and  Larry  have  bought  an  old  house  in 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  and  preparing  to  paint 
their  way  through  it. 

Also  redecorating  an  older  home  is  Dede 
t///Mayer.  She  and  Hank  have  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  Hank  is  with 
the  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Their  sons  are 
2  and  5.  From  Williamsburg,  Va.,  comes  a 
note  from  Sue  Hight  Rountree.  Joe  is  the 
Director  of  Publications  for  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg. They  live  on  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street.  Sue  says  that  Jeffrey.  3,  loves  all  the 
oxen  and  lambs,  and  that  baby  Christopher 
is  one  week  old. 

Meriweather  Hagerty  Rumrill  writes  that 


she  and  Clark  have  bought  a  house  in 
Reston,  Va.,  after  returning  from  Saigon  and 
Taipei.  Meri  says  they  "almost  redesigned  our 
house  since  it  was  a  shell  when  we  bought  it." 
At  the  time  of  her  card  (April,  '72),  Meri 
and  Clark  were  planning  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
in  July  with  the  American  Consulate. 

From  Calif.,  Anne  Wimbish  Kasanin 
writes  that  she  had  a  visit  with  Liz  Meyerink 
Lord  and  her  husband  in  'heir  new  home  in 
Pebble  Beach.  Anne  and  Mark  planned  to 
spend  Aug.  vacation-time  hiking  between  the 
High  Sierra  camps.  More  news  from  the 
West  Coast  comes  from  AH  Wood  Thompson, 
who  says  that  somehow  she  finds  herself  a 
soccer  coach  for  a  4th,  5th,  6th  grade  girls' 
team  in  Seattle.  Ali  is  still  involved  in  field 
hockey,  went  to  Detroit  in  May,  '72,  to 
represent  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  a  Nat'l. 
Field  Hockey  business  meeting,  and  then 
played  with  the  Seattle  team  in  a  weekend 
tournament  with  the  Canadians. 

From  Seattle  is  a  note  from  Jana  Bekins 
Anderson,  who  says  she  is  a  volunteer  in 
the  Docent  Program  of  the  Seattle  Art  Mu- 
seum. She  gives  tours  to  children,  primarily, 
and  finds  it  "rewarding  and  enlightening." 
Jana  says  that  Lucia  Woods  spent  some  time 
with  them  in  the  summer  of  '71,  and  that 
Lucia  is  photographing  the  area  Willa 
Cather  lived  in  and  wrote  about.  These 
pictures  will  be  included  in  a  commemorative 
book  about  the  author.  The  book  will  come 
out  soon.  At  the  time  of  her  note.  Jana  and 
Graham  had  spent  some  time  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy. 

A  fun  note  from  Betsy  Colwill  Wiegers: 
"Had  a  wonderful  summer  in  Cape  Cod  and 
a  lovely  Thanksgiving  ('71)  in  London.  See 
Fleming  Parker  Rutledge  occasionally  and 
Jackie  Hekma  Stone.  Snowden  Durham  Tyler 
paid  me  and  Di  Doscher  a  surprise  visit  over 
New  Year's  and  left  us  a  shambles!" 

Jini  Jones  Dyer  writes  that  her  husband. 
Rick,  has  completed  his  residency  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery  at  Jefferson  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia; they  now  live  in  "our  permanent 
dreamhouse  in  Watertown,  Conn.  It's  a  Civil 
War  farm-house  in  the  country  and  we  love 
it!  Heather,  8.  is  learning  to  ride,  and  Amy, 
6,  is  catching  moles.  Rusty,  2.  helps  pick 
berries  in  the  raspberry  patch." 

Evelyn  Moore  Horton's  husband.  Ham,  is 
practicing  law  again  after  finishing  a  six- 
months'  term  in  the  N.C.  State  Senate. 
Daughter  Rosalie  is  a  2nd-grader,  and 
Evelyn  has  completed  a  year  as  President 
of  the  Little  Theatre  Guild  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

I  believe  this  is  a  class  "first":  Joann 
Derrickson  Slights  reports  that  her  niece, 
Andrea  Derrickson,  will  enter  the  freshman 
class  at  SBC  in  the  fall  of '72. 

A  note  from  Jane  Wheeler  Garcia  in  late 
'71  told  of  her  marriage  in  Dec.  of  '70  to 
Juan  Garcia  of  Morelia,  Michoacan,  Mexico. 
Their  son  Tenoch  was  named  for  the  original 
Tenoch,  an  Aztec  priest  who  founded 
Tenochtitlan.  modern  Mexico  City,  c.  1325 
A.D.  Jane  and  Juan  live  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  says  she  is  engaged  in  her  third 
career — nursery-school  teaching. 

A  newsy  note  from  Barbara  Sampson 
Borsch,  recently  settled  in  their  new  home  in 
Berkeley.  Calif.  Fred  has  been  elected  the 
Dean  of  the  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  (which  is  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
the  West).  Barbie  is  busy  converting  a  Univ. 
of  Calif,    fraternity    house    into    a    home! 
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BRIAR 
OOKSHELF 


By  Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38 


A  n  avid  reader  and 

observer  of  the  literary 

scene.  Rose  Hyde 

Fales  '38  lives  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  She  serves  Sweet 

Briar  on  the  Executive  Board 

of  the  Alumnae  Association 

as  Bequest  Chairman. 


^ir  Rudolf  Bing  has  been  generous  to  the  reader  of 
5000  Nights  at  the  Opera  (Doubleday).  Not  only  has  he 
given  the  backstage  history  of  the  Metropolitan  as  it 
could  only  be  told  by  its  General  Manager,  but  also  he 
has  written  an  unconsciously  revealing  autobiography 
of  a  cultured  Viennese  whose  entire  life  has  been  a 
passionate  quest  to  achieve  perfection  in  opera. 

As  a  young  man  he  turned  to  concert  management. 
In  doing  so,  he  learned  to  know  and  to  work  with  every- 
one of  any  musical  or  theatrical  importance  between 
the  wars.  Just  when  National  Socialism  began  to  make 
art  subservient  to  Dr.  Goebbels,  and  artists  who  were 
not  party  members  could  not  be  employed,  Bing  was 
fortuitously  named  impresario  for  the  first  Glynde- 
bourne  Festival.  Thus  began  15  years  in  England  which, 
even  as  an  enemy  alien,  he  described  as  "joyous,  pro- 
ductive— if  incessant  work."  This  period  closed  in  1949 
with  the  first  successful  Edinburgh  Festival,  which  he 
had  conceived  as  a  tribute  to  war-time  Britain. 
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He  and  the  beautiful  emigre  ballerina  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1927  moved  to  New  York  to  begin  a  new  career 
with  the  Metropolitan,  which  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
once  described  as  a  place  of  penance,  not  a  place  of 
entertainment.  These  were  innovative  years  at  the  Met. 
The  demand  for  increasingly  sophisticated  productions 
faced  spiraling  costs,  inflation  and  acute  labor  dif- 
ficulties. In  1961  the  threatened  strike  was  so  grave  that 
President  Kennedy  sent  the  then  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  to  take  over  the  negotiations.  Bing 
may  be  forgiven  for  remarking  that  "perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  run  the  Met  and  let  me  handle  Ber- 
lin." 

It  was  Bing  who  first  broke  the  color  line  with  Marion 
Anderson.  Opera  became  involved  with  post-war  poli- 
tics like  the  McCarran  Act,  and  the  hysteria  of  McCar- 
thyism  affected  the  availability  of  foreign  artists.  The 
jet  age  made  it  feasible  for  a  singer,  conductor,  or  even 
an  entire  orchestra  to  accept  a  brief  engagement  any- 


where  in  the  world,  and  they  did.  Each  season  became 
a  cliff-hanger  for  the  General  Manager.  There  was 
constant  financial  pressure,  and  the  annual  loss  of  a 
million  at  the  old  house  was  not  solved  by  the  com- 
plicated move  to  Lincoln  Center.  Bing  was  never  able 
to  convince  some  Chairmen  of  the  Board  that  the  Met 
"will  be  judged  by  its  future  critics  on  its  artistic 
merits  and  not  on  profits  and  deficits." 

The  book  is  rich  with  nostalgic  photographs  and 
anecdotes  which  only  the  General  Manager  could  tell. 
No  one  else  could  inform  Lily  Pons  that  she  was  no 
longer  to  wear  tights  in  Rigoletto.  During  a  production 
of  Turandot,  Stokowski  never  signalled  the  singers  to 
end  their  notes,  and  Nilsson  held  hers  longer  than 
Corelli  could.  The  great  tenor  was  so  enraged  that  he 
refused  to  reappear.  Who  but  Bing,  experienced  with 
such  temperaments,  could  lure  him  back  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  bite  her  ear  during  the  love  scene  in  the 
next  act?  Callas  broke  her  contract  to  sing  in  Macbeth 
at  the  last  moment.  Bing  hired  a  claque  to  shout  Bravo 
Callas,  correctly  anticipating  that  Anglo  Saxon  support 
for  the  underdog  would  assure  plaudits  for  the  then 
unknown  substitute  soprano,  Rysanek. 

Bing  writes  well,  with  wit,  candor,  and  authenticity. 
His  well  known  arrogance  is  tempered  by  humility.  In 
spite  of  his  tempestuous  relations  with  Callas  and  Kara- 
jan,  he  says  that  they  were  the  two  complete  artists  of 
his  time  at  the  Met.  He  admits  his  failures  in  handling 
them.  There  is  some  bitterness  and  self-justification,  but 
there  is  humor  as  well.  He  describes  the  detested  tours, 
which  he  tried  to  change,  as  "the  biggest  thing  since 
Barnum  and  Bailey  except  that  giraffes  don't  get  hoarse." 

"In  twenty-two  years,  the  Metropolitan  missed  only 
three  and  one-half  performances,  one  in  the  power 
blackout,  two  in  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  one-half  when  Leonard  Warren 
died  on  stage  in  the  middle  of  a  performance."  To  the 
more  than  1000  employees  of  the  Met,  the  fanatic  per- 
fectionist who  made  this  possible  must  have  been  a 
martinet.  But  the  reader  adds  bravissimo  to  a  remark- 
able career. 


J  ust  as  Shakespeare  chose  to  interpret  English  history 
as  a  chronicle  of  the  mighty  Lancaster-York  family, 
Jonathan  Daniels,  in  The  Randolphs  of  Virginia  (Dou- 
bleday)  retells  American  History  with  a  Randolph  at 
stage  center  of  each  dramatic  moment  from  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  to  the  first  cabinet  of  F.D.R. 
This  book  recounts  what  the  family  thought,  wrote  and 
did  about  all  of  the  ideological  and  political  schisms 
which  threatened  to  dissolve  our  young  country. 

Although  malarial  Jamestown  of  the  17th  Century 
was  unlike  the  Garden  of  Eden,  William  Randolph  of 
Turkey  Island  and  his  bride,  Mary  Isham,  deserve  their 
reputation  as  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Virginia.  Their 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters  founded  the  dynasties 
which  dominated  the  Colonial,  Federal,  and  Jacksonian 
periods  of  our  history.  Eight  separate  charts  help  to  sort 
the  Byrds,  Carters,  Tuckers,'  Jeffersons  and  Lees  into 
the  Randolph  "web  of  kinship  which  underlay  the 
growing  oligarchy  of  prestige  and  power." 

Members  of  the  Randolph  family  did  indeed  play 
stellar  roles  in  the  American  drama:  King's  Attorney 
in  Williamsburg,  the  most  dashing  officer  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  President,  Chief  Justice,  and  the  shining 
symbol  of  the  ideals  of  the  Confederacy.  Consistently 
intelligent,  sometimes  brilliant  to  the  point  of  eccen- 
tricity, gifted,  and  aggressive,  the  Randolphs  were  al- 
ways dedicated  to  government  for  and  by  the  people. 
Some  of  them  went  as  far  afield  as  Mexico  and  Russia, 
others  were  content  to  dominate  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Some  of  them  stayed  at  home 
on  their  plantations,  carrying  on  the  family  tradition  of 
breeding  the  best  race  horses  in  the  New  World,  and 
reading  letters  from  their  more  famous  cousins. 

It  is  a  task  of  staggering  complexity  to  trace  so  many, 
so  far,  and  for  so  long.  Mr.  Daniels  is  an  experienced 
popular-historian,  not  Shakespeare;  he  may  be  excused 
for  failing  to  make  Jefferson,  much  less  the  flamboyant 
family  of  Bizarre,  come  alive.  His  portraits  are  neither 
profound  or  flattering.  But  history,  it  is  true,  can  be 
illuminated  by  family  anecdotes  as  well  as  it  can  be 
obscured  by  pedantic  research.  ■ 
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Barbie  says  before  leaving  New  York,  their 
son  Benjamin,  10,  sang  in  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's Mass.  After  eight  weeks  of  touring 
the  opera  houses  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Philadelphia  and  NYC — eight  performances 
a  week — Benjamin  is  finding  living  at  home 
rather  dull. 

Speaking  of  seminaries,  Fleming  Parker 
Rutledge  has  taken  a  brave  giant  step:  she  is 
a  student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N.Y. 

Liz  Chambers  Burgess  sent  me  a  grand 
article  from  the  Norfolk  newspaper,  telling 
of  her  husband's  new  position  as  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  Studies  at  Old  Dominion 
College.  Their  daughter  Beth  is  5;  their  son 
Charles  is  3. 

A  note  from  Alice  Cary  Farmer  Brown 
late  in  '71  told  of  three  weeks  in  Europe, 
including  a  week  in  Paris  "where  we  saw  all 
our  old  friends  again  and  longed  to  be  living 
there  still."  On  to  Florence,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Amalfi  coast,  etc.,  ending  in  Rome.  "A  per- 
fect second  honeymoon,"  says  Alice  Cary. 

Last  of  all,  I  find  a  note  from  Tabb 
Thornton  Farinholt,  who  had  been  to  Sweet 
Briar  during  the  summer,  taking  prospective 
students.  Her  comment:  "Everything  was  so 
beautiful!  As  always!"  Keep  in  touch — and 
plan  ahead  for  that  15th  reunion  in  1974. 

1963 

Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Stanly,  130  Maison  PI., 
Cross  Creek  Parkway,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30327 

Fund  Agent 

Lucy  Otis  Anderson  (Mrs.  David  L.,  Ill), 
4820  Montclair  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  2821 1 

Births 

Dec.  7,  '71:  Katrina  Ann  to  Meg  McKenzie 

and  George  Nowacki,  1st  child 

Jan.  3,  '72:    Kristin   Marie   to   Karen    Gill 

and  Jim  Meyer,  2nd  child,  1st  daughter 

March  27,  '72:  Matthew  to  Marta  Sweet  and 

Joe  Colangelo,  2nd  child,  1st  son 

March  29,  '72:  Julien  Joel  to  Gini  Joachim 

and  Julien  Wade,  2nd  child,  1st  son 

July,  '72:   David    IV   to    Mae   Bowers   and 

David  Gregg 

Aug.  7,  '72:  Heather  Bulkeley  to  Leonora 

Wikswo  and  Richard  Pescosolido,  3rd  child, 

2nd  daughter 

Oct.  10,  '72:  Jeff  to  Judy  Gutchess  and  Pat 

Needham,  3rd  child,  2nd  son 

Fall,  '71:  Leonidas  Polk  to  Laura  Lee  Brown 

and  Lee  Deters,  2nd  child,  1st  son 

This  is  a  special  year  for  our  class — our 
10th  reunion!  Frightening  to  realize  it's  been 
10  years  since  we  took  over  the  Senior  Steps 
and  were  finally  allowed  to  wear  our  black 
gowns.  Hope  to  see  all  of  you  at  SBC,  May 
20-22. 

Joanie  Newhall  worked  hard  for  McGovern, 
so  is  sunk  by  election  results.  She  graduated 
from  Bryn  Mawr  School  of  Social  Work 
(May  '71)  and  is  now  working  at  Family 
Service  of  Philadelphia  as  a  clinical  social 
worker. 

Anne  Leavell  Reynolds  and  Herb  are  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  Herb  is  doing  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  children 
Nancy  and  George  (4  1/2  and  3)  keep  Anne 
busy.  Lee  Kucewicz  Parham  and  John  are 
active  in  the  Porsche  Club  of  America.  Lee 
writes  the  Score  (newssheet  for  Chattanooga 
Symphony  Guild),  is  advertising  manager  for 


the  Jr.  League  magazine  and  is  Circle 
Chairman  for  her  church.  Keitt  Mattieson 
Wood,  Frank  and  children  visited  Lee  last 
summer. 

Lynn  Carol  Blau  and  Jeffrey  are  back  at 
Yale  for  Jeff  to  finish  his  radiology  residency. 
Betsy  (5)  has  started  kindergarten  and 
Alexandra  is  now  2.  Vickie  Anderson  and 
Gene  Breen  have  three  children  and  are 
fixing  up  a  new  home  in  Pittsburgh.  Vickie 
is  a  provisional  in  the  Jr.  League,  and  Gene 
is  selling  athletic  goods  and  traveling. 

Janet  Heistand  Koller  is  very  much  a 
country  girl,  settled  in  Danville,  Ky.  Most  of 
her  time  is  spent  raising  horses  on  her 
parents'  1500-acre  farm.  She  breeds,  trains 
and  shows  horses.  Janet  is  a  Good  Citizen 
Chairman  for  DAR,  active  in  AAUW,  and  a 
member  of  Outstanding  Young  Women  in 
America.  She  loves  to  hunt,  has  the  place 
for  it,  so  call  her  if  you  can  join  her. 

Gini  Joachim  and  Julien  Wade  have  not 
been  backpacking  this  year  since  baby 
Julien  arrived,  but  husband  Julien  is  build- 
ing "all  by  himself  an  addition  to  their 
home.  Gini  is  still  doing  free-lance  editing; 
daughter  Trevor  is  now  3.  Judy  Gutchess  and 
Pat  Needham  are  in  Ft.  Worth.  Judy  is  Asst. 
Treasurer  for  the  Jr.  League,  and  Pat  is  a 
CLU  and  VP  for  Miller's  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Jane  Yardley  Page  and  Rob  are  busy  re- 
storing their  "old  log  farmhouse"  in  Maine. 
Rob's  law  practice  is  tremendous,  and  Jane 
is  equally  successful  with  her  summer-barn 
business,  looking  forward  to  another  good 
season  this  summer. 

Ellis  Beasley  Long  is  temporarily  manag- 
ing the  family  cotton  gin  in  Uniontown,  Ala. 
She  has  ginned  1,013  bales  and  expects  1,500 
before  the  end  of  the  season  in  Dec!  Ellis 
and  husband  Bill  live  in  Seminole,  Fla.  Bill 
is  a  computer  programmer  for  Honeywell 
Aerospace,  St.  Petersburg.  They  love  Florida 
and  Ellis  has  become  a  health-food  nut  avec 
organic  garden.  She  has  an  M.S.  in  Spanish 
Literature  from  NYU.  Lucy  Boyd  Lemon 
and  Hugh  Edmunds  are  now  in  Richmond. 
They  have  two  children:  Hugh,  2  1/2,  and 
Armistead,  1.  Stevie  Fontaine  and  Mark 
Keown  are  also  back  in  Va.  (Roanoke),  and 
Stevie  is  delighted  to  have  Fall  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Mark  is  an  AE  for  WDBJ- 
TV.  They  have  two  children:  Jennifer,  6,  and 
Clark,  2  1/2.  Stevie  makes  time  for  garden 
club,  PTA,  and  crewel  embroidery. 

Cinnie  Hubard  Magowan  and  Merrill  are 
loving  San  Francisco.  Merrill  is  sales  mana- 
ger for  Merrill-Lynch  there;  they  have  three 
children,  ages  9  1/2,  8  1/2,  and  3.  Cinnie 
has  given  up  charity  life  for  golf  and  tennis; 
as  of  this  writing,  they  are  off  to  the  Bing 
Crosby  International  in  Mexico.  Susan 
Alexander  is  still  in  San  Francisco.  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  is  now  home  for  Susan  Enns 
and  Paul  Tully.  Paul  is  career  Navy,  now  on 
sea  duty.  They  have  three  children:  Keith,  7; 
Hunter,  5;  Kendall  Keigh,  1 .  Susan  is  paint- 
ing, attending  art  classes  and  waiting  for 
Paul's  return. 

Susan  Scott  and  Jerry  Noell  are  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  They  have  two  children:  Elizabeth 
is  8  and  Jay  is  4.  "Jerry  travels  the  perimeter 
of  the  USA."  Susan  is  working  for  an  all- 
female  real  estate  firm  and  going  to  school  at 
Penn  State  for  a  real  estate  license.  Susan  is 
also  a  Brownie  leader  and  active  Jr.  Leaguer. 
Marta  Sweet  Colangelo  says  her  most  ex- 
citing venture  is  the  grocery  store  since  the 
second  child  arrived.  Marta  and  Joe  are  in 


Houston,  and  Marta  sees  Lucetta  Gardner 
Grummond  who  is  settled  there  with  hus- 
band Robert  and  son  Bobby. 

Mary  Ann  Utterback  and  Jim  Burnett  are 
stationed  in  Norfolk.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Chris,  10;  Suzanne,  8;  Jimmy,  3.  Mary 
Ann  has  gone  back  to  college  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  PTA.  She  has  developed  a 
Volunteer  Teachers  Aid  Project  that  is  being 
used  in  her  school  and  is  being  adopted  city- 
wide.  Jim  is  on  submarine  duty  now,  and 
daughter  Sue  is  studying  ballet. 

Betsy  Flanders  and  Bill  Spencer  are  in 
Baltimore.  Betsy  sees  Jackie  Nickelson,  '65, 
and  Rue  Wallace,  '61,  in  Washington  and 
had  a  visit  with  Betty  Noland  Caravatti  and 
Elizabeth  Randolph  Lewis  in  Charlottesville. 
Betsy  and  Bill  moved  last  Aug.  into  a  60-yr. 
old  home  and  "hope  never  to  move  again!" 
Betsy  met  Barbara  Tessin,  '72,  from  the  Ad- 
missions Office  last  Nov.  and  says  Barbara 
could  sell  SBC  to  everyone]  Betsy  had  a  brief 
visit  with  Julia  Arnhold  in  NYC  last  fall. 
Julia  is  working  at  Lord  and  Taylor  and  was 
in  Atlanta  in  Sept.  for  a  weekend.  She  went 
from  Atlanta  to  Charleston  to  visit  Penny 
Pamplin  and  Peter  Reeves.  Peter  is  in  real 
estate,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Peter  and 
Ned. 

Meg  McKenzie  Nowacki  and  George  are 
in  Kingston,  R.I.  George  is  studying  for  a 
Master's  in  Library  Science  (in  addition  to 
his  Master's  in  Fine  Arts)  and  hopes  to 
eventually  work  with  an  art  school  or  art 
museum.  Meg  is  planning  to  get  a  Rhode 
Island  Teaching  Certificate  so  she  can  substi- 
tute, as  well  as  take  care  of  little  Kate. 
Carole  Kline  and  Gary  Jarvis  are  in  Dart- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  They  have  two 
children:  Megan  Elizabeth,  5,  and  Philip 
Thomas,  3.  Gary  is  serving  in  a  NATO 
position.  Leonora  Wikswo  and  Richard 
Pescosolido  are  in  Rockland,  Me.  Leonora  is 
chairman  of  a  group  sponsoring  the  chil- 
dren's theatre  of  Portland  and  is  organizing 
weekly  arts  and  crafts  sessions  for  4-year- 
olds. 

Barbie  Rockefeller  and  John  Bartlett  are 
in  Philadelphia.  John  is  with  International 
Utilities,  and  Barbie  has  no  complaints  since 
they  both  enjoyed  a  "business"  trip  to  Lon- 
don in  the  spring.  Son  David  "is  a  constant 
joy."  They  love  Philadelphia  and  are  fixing 
up  the  "pile  of  stones"  they  bought  for  a 
house.  Julia  Fort  Lowe  and  Bob  and  Chloe 
and  husband  and  Mrs.  Fort  were  guests  of 
SBC  for  a  weekend  last  April.  They  served  as 
a  sounding  board  for  Dr.  Whiteman — and 
what  an  ideal  time  to  see  the  campus! 

Sarah  Hitch  and  Harvey  Hill  have  a  new 
home  in  Atlanta.  Betty  McDonald  and  Joe 
McCutcheon  are  near  Atlanta,  in  Ellijay. 
Betty  worked  on  the  campaign  for  Sam 
Nunn  (U.S.  Senator  from  Ga.).  She  has  two 
children:  Kelly,  5  1/2,  and  Shannon,  1  1/2. 
Betty  saw  Frances  Graham  McDwinswen  and 
husband  at  Sea  Island  last  summer.  They're 
in  Chapel  Hill  now. 

Allie  Stemmons  and  Heinz  Simon  are  still 
in  "the  hash-slinging  and  party-giving  busi- 
ness at  Apparel  Mart  in  Texas."  They  spent 
five  weeks  in  Aug.  touring  Europe,  including 
a  visit  with  Heinz'  parents  in  Berlin.  Keitt 
Mattheison  and  Frank  Wood  and  children 
visited  Allie  and  Heinz  early  in  August. 
Keitt  and  Frank  are  now  in  Shreveport 
with  the  Air  Force. 

I  spent  a  week  in  Sept.  with  Sue  Jones  and 
her  family  cruising  the  Canal  du   Midi  in 
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YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

♦ROUND  TRIP  JET  to  SPAIN  (MEALS  & 
BEVERAGES  SERVED  ALOFT 
WASH.,  D.C.  EVENING  DEPARTURE 

*  8  DAYS  &  7  NIGHTS  at  the 

ATALAYA  PARK  HOTEL,  COSTA 
del  SOL'S  FINEST 

*  BREAKFAST  &  GOURMET  DINNER 
SERVED  DAILY 

*  WELCOME  SANGRIA  (WINE  &  FRUIT 
PUNCH)  PARTY 

*  FIESTA  COCKTAIL  PARTY  with  HORS 
D'OEUVRES 

*  ALL  FACILITIES  at  the  ATALAYA  PARK 
HOTEL    including  UNLIMITED  FREEGolf 
at  the   HOTEL'S  OWN  CHAMPIONSHIP 
18-HOLE  GOLF  COURSE 

»  PRIVATE  HEALTH  CLUB  AVAILABLE 
with  SAUNA  BATHS  8e  PROFESSIONAL 
MASSEURS 

*  EXCITING  LOW-COST  OPTIONAL  Tours 
AVAILABLE 

*  ALL  GRATUITIES  for  CHAMBERMAIDS, 
BELLBOYS  &  DOORMEN 

*  ALL  ROUND  TRIP  TRANSFERS  AND 
LUGGAGE  HANDLING  FROM  AIRPORT 
TO  THE  HOTEL 

*  EXPERIENCED  ESCORT  &  HOTEL  HOS- 
PITALITY DESK 


Air  transportation  -  252  seat  Trans-International  Airways 
DC-8Jet     COst- $135.00;   Land  -  $202.87 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  &  COUPON  [ 


»  LOW-COST  OPTIONAL  TOURS 

BULLFIGHT  $  11.00 

RON  DA  10.00 

GRANADA  12.50 

SEVILLA  36.00 

TANGIER -Plane  45.00 

TANGIER -Hydrofoil  35.00 

TORREMOLINOS  by  NIGHT  12.00 


*  Prices  subject  to  change 

Tour  arrangements  are  made  from  your  hotel 


^m*3%tSSsifl»Vi5 


Coming  Attraction 

GREECE 

OCTOBER  27- 


NOVEMBER  4,1973 

8  Days  -7  Nights 

^  M _  ^^    (  +  10%  Tax  &  Service) 

CZ  ^K  ^1  %M    Per  person-Double  occupancy 
^P^9m9M     Single  Supplement- $60.00 

Details  to  Follow 


southern  France.  We  were  on  a  chartered 
boat  (we  were  the  crew),  had  bicycles  aboard, 
peddled  into  the  villages  to  buy  fresh  pastry 
and  croissants  daily  and  spoke  French  ex- 
clusively. It  was  a  fabulous  week!  Sue  is  in 
Atlanta  at  the  Computer  Center  at  Georgia 
State,  and  I  am  still  hanging  in  at  Osborne 
Travel  Service.  Olive  Wilson  Robinson  is 
better-known  as  "Olive  Opera"  for  her 
fantastic  work  she  is  doing  getting  ads  for 
the  Opera  Magazine  for  the  annual  Metro- 
politan Opera  visit  to  Atlanta  in  the  spring. 

In  response  to  my  plea  for  news  for  this 
issue,  Prue  Gay  wrote,  "No  class  will  ever 
hold  a  candle  to  the  class  of  '63!"  Prue  is 
in  Boston  and  enjoyed  sailing  off  the  coast 
of  New  England  last  summer.  So — Here's  to 
the  Class  of  1963— "Mais  Oui!"  See  you  at 
our  reunion,  May  of  1973. 

1971 

Secretary 

Gina  Mancusi,  1906  Sansom  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103 

Fund  Agent 

Pam  Henery  Arey  (Mrs.  Patrick  K.),  1205 
S.  Chelton  Rd.,  #202,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80910 

Marriages 

Lind  Dore  to  Steven  Deay 
Mamie  Barnes  to  James  R.  Tansey 
Jenney  Jenkins  to  Clay  Spencer 
Shannon  Salmon  to  Thomas  Wander 
Mary  Lyman  to  Robert  F.  Ray 
Wendy  Weiler  to  James  A.  Maffucci 
Meredith  Mill  to  William  McKelway,  Jr. 
Kathleen  Crilley  to  Joel  A.  Fulmer,  Jr. 
Camilla  Crocker  to  Charles  Wodehouse 
Margaret  Mather  to  John  B.  Feldmeier 
Lynn  Manov  to  Steven  A.  Lurian 
Katherine  Jones  to  John  Rice  Youell 
Ginger  Lord  to  Robert  McKee 
Becky  Bottomley  to  David  Meeker 
Rusty  Cady  to  Hugh  Scott,  III 
Beverly  Van  Zandt  to  Robert  Steele 
Melissa  McGee  to  William  M.  Wood 
Linda  Hill  to  Joel  Silbert 
Anne  Milbank  to  John  K.  Mell 
Mary  Frances  Oakey  to  Herman  Marshall,  III 

Births 

Pamela  Lindsay  Arey  to  Patrick  and   Pam 
Henery  Arey,  Sept.  22,  '72 
John  C.    Fennesbreque,   Jr.,   to  John   and 
Frances  Woltz  Fennebresque,  July  22,  '71 

Engagements 

Elodie  Taylor  to  John  C.  Thompson 
Margaret  Mackie  to  Donald  P.  Sanders 

Here's  what  I've  heard  about  the  "just 
grads"  of  one  year  past .  . . 

Margaret  Mackie  wrote  in  April  of  her 
engagement  to  Donald  Sanders,  an  intern  at 
MCV,  where  Margaret  is  med-schooling.  She 
adds,  "School  is  more  interesting  for  me  all 
the  time,  and  I  may  opt  for  graduation  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year." 

Nancy  Young  Gilpin,  Berryville,  Ga., 
since  Aug.  '72,  is  working  in  early  child- 
hood education  while  Tyson  practices  law. 
Trudy  Slade  has  joined  Jan  Dickel  in  Cum- 
mings,  Ga.,  where  they  work  in  a  day  care 
center  for  underprivileged  young  Georgians. 
This  is  Jan's  second  year  at  the  center;  she 
spent  the  summer  teaching  swimming  to  the 
little  ones.  Her  plans  for  this  year  may  in- 
clude a  trip  back  to  France.  Trudy  graduated 


from  Univ.  of  Fla.  with  a  B.A.  in  psych 
and  then  spent  a  year  working  in  Fla. 
before  traveling  to  Ga. 

Saw  Elaine  Miller  this  spring  on  her  trips 
with  Ballingee  to  his  reserves  meetings  here 
in  Phila.  After  a  stint  assisting  with  a  pet 
shop  near  SBC,  Elaine  returned  to  her  Fla. 
home  with  Trent  Stevenson,  then  came  to 
Mary  Lou  Skinner's  aid  this  summer.  Mary 
Lou  spent  this  year  heading  up  a  Head  Start 
program  in  the  underprivileged  hills  of  Md. 
In  spite  of  difficult  living  conditions  for  her- 
self (including  outdoor  plumbing!)  and  the 
traditional  problem  with  funding,  Mary  Lou 
was  reported  to  be  happy  and  devoted, 
especially  since  she  lured  Rocky  and  Elaine 
to  help  her  for  the  summer.  In  the  fall, 
Elaine  and  Mary  Lou  traveled  to  Fla.  for 
R&R. 

Trent  Stevenson  is  working  on  the  Cape, 
where  Jenny  Jenkins  Spencer  and  U.Va. 
husband  Clay  now  live.  Elaine  reported  that 
their  wedding  was  the  most  beautiful  she  has 
seen,  a  simple  and  moving  service  written 
and  performed  by  the  bride  and  groom,  held 
in  a  small  Quaker  church  in  Nantucket. 

Elaine  also  reports  that  Kathy  Crilley 
Fulmer  is  living  in  Memphis,  where  Joel  is 
a  banker. 

In  a  note  from  Elodie  Taylor,  I  learned 
that  Alix  Sommer  completed  her  MAT  in 
history  at  Brown  in  June  and  was  scouting 
for  a  teaching  job  in  Va.  Elodie  is  engaged  to 
John  Thompson  of  Monroe,  Va.,  with  plans 
to  marry  in  the  fall  after  completing  her 
Master's  in  Library  Science  at  Univ.  of 
Maryland.  Elodie  also  noted  Melissa 
McGee's  wedding  to  William  Wood  in  Jan. 
'72,  after  a  semester  in  the  library  school, 
Univ.  of  Maryland. 

Libby  Tyree  left  an  executive  position 
at  Bennett  Bros,  in  Chicago  to  visit  Craig 
in  Edinburgh  and  to  carouse  around  Britain 
and  the  Continent  for  four  months  this 
spring.  She  returned  in  May  for  Anne 
Milbank  Mell's  wedding  and  enrolled  in 
Univ.  of  Penn's  Master's  program  in  Ele- 
mentary Education.  She  lives  in  center  city 
Phila.,  enjoying  profs  and  program,  and  is  a 
a  delight  to  her  roommate — me. 

Mary  Frances  Oakey  Marshall  wrote  me  a 
note  about  her  June  24  marriage  to  Herman. 
They  live  in  C'ville,  where  Herman  is  in  Law 
School,  and  where  Mary  Frances  is  teaching 
5th  grade  again.  Liz  Mumford  is  teaching 
studio  art  and  art  history  at  jr.  and  sr.  high 
levels  in  a  private  school  on  Maui,  Hawaii, 
"in  the  middle  of  the  pineapple  fields  around 
Makawao  .  .  .  having  a  cozy  winter,  spring  in 
70-degree  weather." 

Leigh  Edens  writes  she  is  enjoying  the 
scenery  at  Colo.  State,  Greeley,  Colo.,  where 
she  is  working  for  a  Master's  in  Special 
Education.  Bicycling,  picnicking,  studying 
and  Wren  fill  her  time,  and  she  is  happy 
although  she  does  miss  her  East  coast 
friends.  Dorrie  Wetzig  is  in  Colorado,  at- 
tending Univ.  of  Denver.  Susie  Miller  is 
reportedly  in  her  2nd  year  of  teaching  in 
Colo.  Springs.  Jacque  Penny  wrote  from 
Denver  after  a  summer  of  sunning  and  res- 
taurant work  that  she  is  happy  and  not  con- 
cerned about  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
She  is  not  teaching  this  year,  will  probably 
travel  this  year  and  feels  generally  that  "Life 
is  mellow." 

Some  of  the  happiest  and  best  news  is 
from  Colo.  Springs,  where  Pam  Henery  Arey 
announces  the  birth  of  Pamela  Lindsay  Arey. 


Pammy  is  very  happy  with  her  new  role,  de- 
spite the  3  a.m.  feedings  "which  are  not  my 
forte."  Pat  Arey,  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  is 
busy  with  an  MA.  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. Frances  Woltz  Fennebresque,  John,  and 
John,  Jr.,  are  in  Nashville,  where  John  is  in 
his  2nd  year  at  Vanderbilt  Law.  Frances  in- 
sists that  "Life  is  grand!" 

Last  year  we  missed  the  news  that  Linda 
Whitlow  Knight  had  graduated  cum  laude 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Vanderbilt. 

Liz  Glassman  works  in  a  Houston  art 
gallery,  and  Barbara  Brand  assists  the 
Director  of  Museum  Shops  at  The  Smith- 
sonian. Barbara  is  actively  campaigning  for 
threatened  D.C.  landmarks  as  a  member  of 
"Don't  Tear  It  Down,  Inc." 

Linda  Hill  Silbert  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  is 
the  sole  secretary  to  five  executives  and  wife 
to  a  big,  witty  and  lovable  restauranteur, 
Joel.  Down  in  C'ville,  Kathy  Garcia  is 
assisting  in  the  Plastic  Surgery  Clinic  at 
U.Va.  Hospital,  after  a  year  working  in  D.C. 
and  a  quick  winter  ski  vacation  in  Switzer- 
land. Mim  Washabough  and  Becky  Ran- 
dolph are  in  C'ville.  Becky  is  in  her  2nd  and 
final  year  in  pursuit  of  her  MBA  from  U.Va. 
Saw  Ann  Tippin  in  C'ville;  she  chose  to 
leave  grad  school  in  sociology  and  to  sec'y  a 
bit  in  Phila.,  then  returned  to  the  more 
hospitable  climate  of  C'ville.  She  is  living 
there  with  Holly  Smith,  '72. 

Anne  Milbank  Mell  married  John  in  May, 
at  a  most  beautiful,  festive,  fun  wedding, 
with  Jeannette  Bush,  Libby  Tyree  and 
Carolyn  Jones  Walthall  in  attendance.  Anne 
and  Navy.  Ensign  John  honeymooned  in  the 
Barbados,  then  returned  to  John's  Va.  Beach 
station.  They  have  a  lovely  apt.  complete 
with  garden,  pond  and  overfed  ducks.  Annie 
has  ended  a  6-week  hunt  in  the  miserable 
Va  Beach  job  market  with  her  job  as  a 
vacuum  cleaner  demonstrator!  Although  the 
job  falls  somewhat  short  of  her  previous 
position  as  a  manager  at  the  Wall  St.  Div.  of 
the  Chemical  Bank  in  NYC.  Annie  hopes 
that  the  job  will  fill  some  time  left  open 
when  her  Public  Relations  Officer  is  out  on 
the  high  seas. 

Mary  Lyman  wrote  a  letter  full  of  joy 
about  her  June  10  marriage  to  Bob  Ray,  a 
Hampden-Sydney  beau  dating  back  to  spring 
of  '71;  Bob  is  an  ass't.  manager  at  First 
Va.  Bank,  Arlington,  Va.  Mary  has  spent 
the  year  at  Hazelton  Laboratories,  Reston, 
Va.,  as  a  biological  technician  and  report- 
writer. 

True  to  her  Women's  Lib  convictions. 
Shannon  Salmon  is  retaining  her  maiden 
name  in  her  marriage  to  Tom  Wander.  They 
live  on  Capitol  Hill  in  D.C  where  Tom  is 
doing  research  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
while  Shannon  finishes  her  work  for  her  poli 
sci  Master's  at  American  Univ.  Heard  the 
wedding  was  a  moving  one,  edited  by  Shan- 
non and  Tom,  with  Judy  Collins'  music  for 
accompaniment. 

Rosanne  Woodruff  has  been  an  apart- 
ment-dwelling Parisian  since  Sept.  '71.  and 
enjoying  Paris.  "The  nice  thing  about  Paris 
is  that  you  don't  even  need  an  imagination 
to  keep  busy  with  interesting  things." 
Tonay  Schubert,  returned  from  Italy,  is  now 
in  Paris,  too. 

Boston  is  home  for  several  of  our  class. 
Jill  Dunbar  "is  revelling  in  the  film  world 
there,"  and  Jean  Raney  has  graduated  from 
sec'y  to  credit  analyst  at  her  bank.  Saw 
Carolyn  Jones  Walthall   this  summer  when 
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she  and  Julien  were  in  D.C.  Carolyn  was 
researching  for  National  Geographic,  while 
Julien  counseled  in  a  mental  clinic.  They 
are  back  in  Richmond  for  Julien's  last  year 
at  the  Seminary. 

Jeannette  Bush  is  with  Norton  Publishing 
in  NYC,  designing,  writing  and  producing 
pamphlets  for  the  educational  book  dept.  In 
her  last  year  as  our  class  representative 
on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae 
Assoc,  Jeannette  went  to  Alumnae  Council 
in  Oct.  and  was  pleased  with  the  strong 
academic  emphasis  and  fresh  constructive 
atmosphere  at  SBC,  under  Dr.  Whiteman's 
guidance.  Jeannette  plans  to  leave  Norton 
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and  NYC  this  spring  and  go  to  San  Fran 
with  Libby  Tyree. 

Jeannette  was  a  virtual  font  of  info. 
Found  out  that  Pamolu  Oldham  has  left 
SBC  Admissions  for  a  Master's  in  Colum- 
bia's creative  writing  school.  Lind  Dore 
married  her  long-time  beau  Steve  Deay,  and 
she  is  still  working  with  SBC  Admissions. 
Katie  Worobec  attended  Katie  Gibbs  in 
NYC,  then  treked  to  Atlanta.  Ruth  Allen  is 
in  NYC  with  Macmillan  Publishing  Co., 
helping  compile  a  dictionary  for  secondary 
school  students,  after  a  year  teaching  Italian 
in  a  private  school  in  Ohio.  Rhoda  Allen 
is  in  Cincinnati.  Barbey  Gracey  has  become 
a  traveler,  leaving  Atlanta  to  journey  out 
West.  Since  Sept.  '72,  Barbey  has  been  in 
Europe  with  Jeannie  Mann,  '72.  Nancy 
Wood,  teaching  2nd  or  3rd  graders  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  slim,  in  love  and  happy. 

Ginny  Korn  wrote  of  her  graduation  from 
U.N.C.  in  July.  Ginny  is  planning  a  Dec. 
through  Jan.  jaunt  to  Mexico  and  Guata- 
mala.  She  adds  that  Cathy  Gross  also  grad- 
uated from  U.N.C.  in  July  and  is  attending 
grad  school  there. 

On  the  Phila.  scene,  Cami  Crocker  Wode- 
house  left  here  after  her  wedding  and  went  to 
Fla.,  where  Chuck  is  an  accountant.  She  will 
mail  her  Master's  thesis  in  Chemistry  to 
Univ.  of  Penn  this  winter  for  her  degree. 
Maggie  Mather  Feldmeier  traded  her  U.Va. 
John  for  a  Princeton  John  who  worked  with 
her  here  in  Phila.  as  a  credit  analyst  in  the 
Fidelity  Bank.  They  were  married  in  Aug. 
and  honeymooned  in  Munich  at  the  Olym- 
pics; are    now    living    in    Syracuse,    N.Y., 


where  Jake  is  learning  the  ropes  in  his 
father's  stainless  steel  products  co. 

Amanda  Megargee's  Katie  Gibbs  training 
has  paid  off:  she  left  a  secretarial  post  at 
U.Va.  Law  School  for  a  nifty  spot  as  top 
sec'y  in  a  Phila.  insurance  company.  After  a 
summer  in  Europe,  Ellen  Weintraub  has  a 
math  assistantship  at  Univ.  of  Penn.,  where 
she  is  working  on  her  Master's  in  Mathe- 
matics/linguistics, and  considering  the 
Wharton  program  in  Jan.  Amanda  tells  me 
that  Brooke  Thomas  is  starting  a  real 
estate  firm  in  Texas,  with  Liz  Klegg,  '72. 

Wendy  Weiler  Maffucci  married  Jimmy, 
Nov.  4,  in  a  beautiful  candlelight  ceremony 
in  which  I  was  an  honored  maid.  After 
honeymooning  in  Caracas,  they  are  living 
in  a  charming  townhouse  formerly  occupied 
by  Miffy  Walton  Bright,  '70.  Wendy  is 
walking-distance  from  Bonwit  Teller,  where 
she  manages  the  Miss  Bonwit  Shop.  This 
spring,  Wendy  made  a  return  visit  to  Italy, 
where  she  had  spent  half  of  her  junior  year. 

I  am  with  the  same  little  ad  agency, 
volunteering  whenever  possible  for  the 
starving  public  TV,  enjoying  big-city  life 
and  Libby's  and  Harold's  company.  Hope 
you  are  all  happy  and  busy  making  good 
news  (which  you  will  forward  to  me  im- 
mediately). Do  call  if  you're  in  Phila! 


In  the  last  issue  these  names  were  in- 
advertantly omitted  from  the  Boxwood 
Circle:  Kay  Prothro  Yeager,  Betty 
Doucett  Niell,  and  Anne  Guppy  Dickie. 
The  Alumnae  Magazine  regrets  this  error. 


THE  COLLEGE  DECISION  WORKBOOK 


To  go  to  college  or  not?  If  so,  where?  and  how  to  apply?  how  to  get  in?  how  to 
pay  for  it? 

Parents  and  students  facing  these  questions  will  welcome  a  new  publication 
by  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  '34.  Presented  in  workbook  form,  with  ample  space 
for  the  student  to  fill  in  with  his  own  answers  and  observations,  the  informa- 
tion is  divided  into  ten  steps,  from  "evaluate  yourself  as  a  student"  to  the 
final  application.  It  covers  College  Board  and  campus  interviews,  and  is 
realistic  about  finances. 

The  workbook  is  suggested  for  use  from  the  sophomore  through  senior 
years.  It  thus  becomes  a  record  from  which  important  decisions  may  be  made 
objectively  and  sensibly.  It  is  available  at  leading  bookstores  for  $2.00,  or  it 
may  be  ordered  postage  prepaid  from  College  Decision  Workbook,  Box  3313, 
Richmond,  Va.  23235. 
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SUMMER 

VACATION 

AT  SWEET  BRIAR 


Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  spend 

a  week  on  Sweet  Briar's  3,300  acre  campus 

with  your  whole  family? 

Well  this  year  you  can  get  away 

from  air  pollution,  commuter  trains, 

traffic  jams,  and  all  the  tensions 

and  frustrations  of  city  life  from  June  17th 

to  June  24th  at  beautiful  Sweet  Briar. 

We  offer  something  for  everyone: 

•  intellectual  stimulation 
from  morning  seminars. 

•  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  swimming, 
boating,  canoeing,  squash, 
bicycling,  hiking,  birding,  fishing. 

•  supervised  morning  playground 
for  young  children. 

•  rooms  available  in  Boxwood  Inn 
and  Houses  1  and  3  on 
Faculty  Row. 

•  meals  in  the  Bistro  of  the  Wailes  Center. 


For  further  information  write  Summer  Vacation,  Alumnae  Office, 
Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595. 


MISS  LYDIA  M  NEWLAND 
SWEET  BRIAR       VA 


24595 


64th 

Sweet  Briar 
College 
Commencement 

May  20  through  22,  1973 


Reunion  Classes 

1913  (60th) 

1918  (55th) 

1923  (50th) 

1928 

1933 

1938 

1943 

1948 

1953 

1958 

1963 

1968 


Tentative  Schedule 

Sunday,  May  20 

.    »    ,    .....  IB    *    I             ■■■■■■l            -"■ 

10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Registration 

10:30  a.m. 

Commencement  (in  Quadrangle,  weather  permitting) 

6  p.m. 

Class  picnics  and  election  of  officers 

Monday,  May  21 

10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Registration 

1 1  a.m. 

Program  on  Sweet  Briar  Today 

1  p.m. 

Luncheon,  with  recognition  of  Reunion  Classes 

3:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Faculty  Open  Houses 

6  p.m. 

Cocktail  party  on  Dew  Terrace 

7  p.m. 

Dinner 

8  p.m. 

Opening  session  of  Alumnae  College 

Tuesday,  May  22 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon 

Alumnae  College 

12:30  p.m. 

President  Whiteman's  luncheon  in  Boxwood  Garden 

tout  mjouri 
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JYF:a 


ntury  old 


t  ver  since  there  have  been  Americans,  they  have 
dreamed  a  dream  and  called  it  Paris.  .  .  You  were  part  of 
my  dream  come  true." 

The  "you"  of  the  dream  the  writer  refers  to  is  the  Ju- 
nior Year  in  France  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  this  year 
completing  twenty-five  years  as  a  study  abroad  program 
with  a  truly  enviable  record  of  excellence.  The  program 
began  operations  in  the  fall  of  1948  as  a  continuation  of 
the  successful  Foreign  Study  Program  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  which  had  functioned  since  1921.  The  first 
group  sailing  from  New  York  City  in  1948  was  made  up 
of  sixty-seven  students  from  thirty-two  American  col- 
leges, including  five  from  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Although  the  program  is  sponsored  by  Sweet  Briar 
College,  it  has  always  been  open  to  qualified  men  and 
women  from  any  accredited  American  university,  and 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  successful  operation, 
2,343  students  from  216  colleges  have  studied  with  it. 
Long  considered  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  study  abroad, 


Officials  of  the  City  of  Paris 
welcome  J  YF  students 
at  the  Hotel  de  iille.  1963. 


The  majority  of  J  Y F  students 

live  with  French  families.  Janet  Lenhart 

{ Wells  College  '61 )  dines  chez  famille — 

shown  here  are  Eric  and  Nalacha 

Mounton.  Such  family  living 

often  fosters  lifetime  friendships,  I960. 

this  program  today  is  generally  regarded  as  a  model  of  its 
kind  and  has  been  widely  imitated  by  other  foreign  study 
programs.  During  these  years,  more  than  $210,000  in 
scholarship  aid  has  been  granted  to  students  by  the  Ju- 
nior Year  in  France.  Thanks  to  the  program's  long  and 
successful  operation,  the  name  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is 
one  of  the  best  known,  if  not  the  best  known,  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  higher  education  in  France. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  have  been  Professors- 
in-Charge  of  the  program  in  Paris,  including  its  first  Pro- 
fessor-in-Charge,  Theodore  Andersson  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  Professor  Georges  May,  later  Dean  of  Yale 
College.  Noted  scholars  and  professors  have  also  served 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Junior  Year  in  France. 
A  list  of  their  colleagues  in  France  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  program  as  advisers  and  professors  reads 
like  something  of  a  "Who's  Who  in  International  Educa- 


tion." One  might  mention  M.  Raymond  Las  Vergnas, 
now  President  of  the  University  of  Paris  III  (Sorbonne- 
Nouvelle);  M.  Marc  Blancpain,  writer  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  Alliance  Francaise;  the  late  M.  Jean  Sar- 
railh,  Rector  of  the  old  University  of  Paris;  M.  Jacques 
Chirac,  now  French  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Mme.  Dala- 
dier,  wife  of  Pierre  Daladier,  pre-war  Premier;  M.  Michel 
Mohrt,  novelist  and  critic;  Antoine  Adam,  well-known 
Sorbonne  professor  and  scholar.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  names  of  those  now  connected  with  the  program  in 
Paris:  M.  Robert  Garapon,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  French,  Paris  IV  (Paris-Sorbonne);  M.  Ralpha'el 
Molho,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French,  Paris  X 
(Paris-Nanterre);  Mme.  Sabine  Cotte,  Professor  at  the 
Ecole  du  Louvre  and  Art  Historian:  M.  Norbert 
Dufourcq,  Professor  of  Music  History  and  Organ  at  the 
Conservatoire  du  Musique  of  Paris;  M.  Alfred  Simon, 
French  drama  critic;  and  M.  R.  Henry-Greard,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Institut  d' Etudes  Politiques. 

Such  distinction,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  teach- 
ing and  administrative  staff  of  the  program.  Many 
alumni  have  had  noted  careers  closely  related  to  their  Ju- 
nior Year  in  France.  One  can  mention  a  number  of  schol- 
ars now  teaching  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Walter 
Langlois  (SBC  JYF  1948-49  from  Yale  University),  now 
Professor  of  French  at  the  University  of  Kentucky; 
English  Showalter,  Jr.  (SBC  JYF  1955-56  from  Yale 
University),  now  Professor  of  French  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Edward  C.  Knox  (SBC  JYF  1959-60  from  Wes- 
leyan  University),  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
French,  Middlebury  College;  Elmo  Giordanetti  (SBC 
JYF  1948-49  from  Bowdoin  College),  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  French  at  Amherst  College;  Suzanne 
Nash  (SBC  JYF  1955-56  from  Wells  College)  now  teach- 
ing at  Princeton  University,  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Schwartz  and 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Schwartz  (SBC  JYF  1964-65  from  Salem 
College  and  Harvard  University  respectively),  both  As- 
sistant Professors  of  French  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  Frederic  O.  Musser  (SBC  JYF  1949-50  from 
Haverford  College),  Professor  of  French  and  Depart- 
ment Chairman  at  Goucher  College;  Elmer  Peterson 
(SBC  JYF  1950-51  from  Carleton  College),  Chairman, 
Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Colorado  College, 
and  Maurice  Z.  Shroder  (SBC  JYF  1952-53  from  North- 
western University),  Professor  of  French  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege. 

The  list  could  go  on.  Nor  do  all  the  laurels  lie  in  the 
past.  Recent  alumni  are  continuing  a  well-established  tra- 
dition. For  example,  a  recent  Sweet  Briar  graduate,  (SBC 
JYF  1967-68),  Adelaide  Maria  Russo,  is  now  completing 
work  on  her  Ph.D.  in  French  at  Columbia  University  and 
plans  a  teaching  career. 

One  of  the  apparent  attractions  of  this  program  is  the 
fact  that  in  bringing  together  students  from  various 
American  colleges  and  universities  it  often  results  in  mat- 
rimony. For  example,  one  could  mention  Marshall 
Brent  Nostrand  (SBC  '69)  and  Peter  Nostrand  (Am- 

Study  (inset  photo  right)  facilities  are  available 
at  ReidHall.  JYF  headquarters.  1972. 


herst  '69),  both  SBC  JYF  1967-68  alumni  who  have  been 
recently  teaching  French  at  Foxcroft  School  and  taking  a 
secondary  school  students  to  France  in  the  summer.  A 
number  of  participants  have  married  French  persons  and 
are  now  making  their  life  in  France.  Stephanie  Harmon 
Simonard,  SBC  '72,  recently  married,  now  works  as  a  tax 
specialist  for  a  firm  in  France;  Joanne  Coyle  Dauphin, 
Wellesley  College  '57,  is  married  and  connected  with 
study  programs  in  Paris,  including  the  Sweet  Briar  pro- 
gram. Many  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  who  have  participated 
in  the  program,  as  well  as  alumni  from  other  colleges, 
could  be  added  to  this  list. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  as  to  what  the 
program  has  meant  to  students  over  the  years  can  be 
made  by  former  participants.  The  following  quotations 
excerpted  from  letters  written  recently  to  the  Director 


Rich  cultural  offerings  of  Paris 

turn  studies  into  pleasures.  Below,  for  example, 

a  theatre  course  attends  a  performance 

at  the  Com'edie  Francaise.  1972. 


The  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  and  the 
distinguished  faculty  do  not  mean  impersonal 
leaching  in  Paris.  Classes  are  often 
small,  and  professor  and  students  meet  informally 
for  discussion  outside  the  lecture  hall.  1972. 


speak  most  directly  and  forcefully  to  this  question.: 
"I  was  on  the  first  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
France  in  1948,  as  was  my  wife  Dorothy  from 
Mount  Holyoke.  I  lived  on  Rue  Jacob  with  the  Pec- 
quet family.  We  have  continued  to  maintain  close 
contact  with  them.  Four  years  ago,  our  son  Jim 
spent  the  summer  with  the  Pecquets  at  their  home  in 
Brittany.  Two  years  ago  their  oldest  daughter  spent 
the  summer  with  us  here  in  Rhode  Island,  and  last 
summer  their  second  daughter  spent  the  summer 
with  us  here.  It  has  been  a  very  rewarding  relation- 
ship. Needless  to  say,  our  Junior  Year  in  France  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  our  lives." 

"I  was  one  of  the  67  students  who  'pioneered'  the 
program  in  1948.  Under  Professor  Theodore  An- 
dersson  of  Yale,  we  had  an  outstanding  experience.  I 
have  always  been  happy  that  we  laid  the  groundwork 
for  many  future  successful  programs." 

"The  time  I  spent  in  Paris  represented  a  period  in 
my  life  that  was  truly  a  high  point.  I  am  delighted 
that  Sweet  Briar  is  continuing  with  its  fine  tradi- 
tion." 

"My  year  in  Paris  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
marvelous  memories,  and  each  day  I  am  more  aware 
of  how  much  more  I  learned  that  year  than  ever 
would  have  been  possible  if  I  had  spent  my  junior 
year  at  my  home  university." 

"You've  no  idea  what  a  deep,  lasting  impression 
our  year  in  Paris  has  made  on  us.  Each  of  us  looks 
back  on  the  year  with  his  own  very  special  per- 
spective and  memories,  but  each  in  his  turn  is  grate- 
ful for  a  vital,  enriching  year  which  opened  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  so  many  new  and  different  expe- 
riences." 

"My  year  in  France  was  meaningful,  and  I  still 
look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  memorable  experi- 
ences in  my  life." 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Marshall,  former  professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  languages  at  Wells  College,  was  named  director  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  and  professor  of  French  at  Sweet 
Briar  a  year  ago.  He  had  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Sweet  Briar  program  since  1963,  and  was  professor-in-charge  of  the 
student  group  in  France  in  1967-68.  A  graduate  of  Rice  University, 
Dr.  Marshall  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale  and  a  diploma  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Siena,  Italy,  where  he  studied  under  a  Fulbright  summer  grant 
in  1954.  He  has  held  a  Fulbright  research  grant  for  a  year  of  study  in 
Rome  and  a  Danforth  Foundation  grant  for  a  year's  work  in  literature 
and  religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Before  going  to  Wells  College 
in  1951 .  Dr.  Marshall  taught  at  Yale  and  at  Texas  Women's  University. 
He  has  taught  in  summer  sessions  at  Colgate  University,  and,  at  Wells, 
directed  NDEA  Summer  Institutes  for  Teachers  of  French,  1963-1967. 
He  has  edited  several  French  plays  and  poems  for  classroom  use,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  reviews,  critical  essays,  and  scholarly  papers 
published  in  French,  Italian,  German,  and  American  journals. 


"The  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did  in  college.  I  am  now  working  as 
a  translator  for  the  French  Embassy  Press  and  In- 
formation Service.  My  experience  in  France  was  a 
very  important  qualification  for  this  job  and  is  in- 
valuable to  me  professionally.  I  am  still  in  contact 
with  several  of  the  people  from  my  year,  and  I  think 
we  all  feel  pretty  much  the  same  about  the  great 
value  of  the  program." 

"The  JYF  was  an  outstanding  experience  for  me, 
the  first  chance  I  had  to  go  to  Europe  and,  more  im- 
portantly to  me,  the  first  chance  to  learn  something 
about  myself  and  where  I  was  heading." 

"About  the  first  fifteen  years  of  marriage,  my  hus- 
band perennially  asked  'How  long  is  it  going  to  take 
you  to  get  over  your  junior  year?'  He  doesn't  ask 
anymore,  but  for  the  record  I  am  still  not  quite  over 
it." 

"My  junior  year,  1958-59,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  year  in  my  life.  I  shall  never  for- 
get it." 

Thus  when  one  glances  back  over  the  history  of  the 
past  25  years  and  considers  the  record,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent why  it  is  indeed  fitting  to  devote  this  academic  year  to 
a  number  of  events  in  observance  of  the  Silver  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Junior  Year  in  France.  A  festival  on  the  Col- 
lege campus  was  held  on  October  26,  1972,  with  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  educators  participating.  Among  those 
present  were  two  former  Presidents  of  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Martha  Lucas  Pate,  during  whose  administra- 
tion the  program  was  initiated  in  1948,  and  Dr.  Anne 
Gary  Taylor,  who  supported  and  strengthened  it  during 
her  twenty-one  years  as  President.  Other  guests  were 
Professor  Theodore  Andersson,  the  first  Professor-in- 
Charge  in  Paris  in  1948-49;  Professor  Henri  M.  Peyre, 
emeritus  professor  of  French  at  Yale  and  longtime  sup- 
porter of  the  program;  a  representative  of  the  Cultural 
Services  of  the  French  Government,  and  several  other 
well-known  educators.  The  occasion  was  also  used  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  R.  John  Matthew,  retired  Director  of  the 
Program  and,  of  course,  to  the  many  persons  who  had  in 
the  past  made  great  contributions  to  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Barker. 

Other  events  of  the  year  include  a  visit  to  the  Elysee 
Palace  in  Paris  by  the  twenty-fifth  group  at  the  special 
invitation  by  Mme.  Georges  Pompidou,  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic;  a  reception  in  May  at  Reid 
Hall,  which  houses  the  Paris  Office  of  the  program;  the 
establishment  of  a  25th  Anniversary  Scholarship  Fund, 
and,  finally,  a  short  history  of  the  first  quarter-century  of 
the  program,  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Matthew.  ■ 
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What  is  the  individuality  of  Sweet  Briar  College?  If,  as  Educational 
Projects  for  Education  suggests  in  its  Special  Report  in  this  issue, 
today's  institution  must  "develop  a  firm  sense  of  what  it  ought  to  be  and 
how  best  to  achieve  it,"  then  what  ought  Sweet  Briar  be?  What  is  being 
done  to  achieve  Sweet  Briar's  goals? 

On  the  Sweet  Briar  campus  recently,  key  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion met  over  a  period  of  time  seeking  to  define  Sweet  Briar's  unique 
spirit.  The  following  statement  is  their  concensus:  Harold  B.  Whiteman, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  College;  Catherine  S.  Sims,  Dean;  Peter  V.  Daniel, 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer;  William  R.  Bates,  HI,  Vice  President  for 
Development;  John  T.  Rice,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Elizabeth 
Bond  Wood,  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  They  call  this  state- 
ment Sweet  Briar  at  75:  An  Experience  in  Self-Discovery. 


I.  Sweel  Briar  in  Perspective 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  born  with  the  20th  Century. 
In  many  ways  its  birth  and  early  development  presaged 
the  social  and  educational  changes  that  were  to  come 
during  the  next  seven  decades.  From  the  very  beginning, 
Sweet  Briar  set  for  itself  a  course  at  first  apart  but  now 
squarely  with  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  for 
women  in  America.  As  Sweet  Briar  looks  to  its  75th  An- 
niversary in  1976,  it  has  carried  out  the  vision  of  its 
former  president,  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  who  said  upon 
her  retirement  in  1925: 

"We  believe  that  Sweet  Briar  College  . .  .  has  its  own 
distinctive  aims,  its  stamp  that  marks  its  students  as  its 
own  ...  it  believes  that  the  institution  is  valuable  only 
as  it  develops  the  mind,  the  creative  talent,  the  soul  of 
the  individual." 


Now,  more  than  ever,  the  probing,  demanding  pursuit 
of  self-awareness  that  is  the  heart  of  the  Sweet  Briar  ex- 
perience is  vital  not  only  to  the  young  women  who  live 
through  it,  but  also  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  Today, 
women  of  our  society  are  seeking  new  directions  for  their 
lives,  new  ways  to  put  their  energies  and  talents  to  use, 
new  truths  about  who  they  are  and  how  far  they  can  go. 
These  issues,  long  ago  explored  on  the  campus  of  Sweet 
Briar,  are  more  important  than  ever  in  this  latter  half  of 
the  20th  Century. 

As  Sweet  Briar's  sixth  president,  Dr.  Harold  B.  White- 
man,  Jr.,  has  said,  ". .  .  The  questions  being  posed  about 
the  role  of  women  in  our  society  are .  .  .  important, 
thoughtful  and  perplexing.  How  can  some  of  the  basic 
prejudices  about  women  be  broken  down?  How  can 
women  be  more  effectively  integrated  into  business,  the 
professions,  and  government?  How  can  woman's  conflict 
between  a  career  and  home  be  resolved?  Can  it  be  re- 
solved? Since  these  are  difficult  questions,  it  would  seem 
that  they  will  be  tackled  within  academic  institutions. 

"I  am  convinced  there  is  no  better  place  to  search  for 
the  answers  to  these  questions  than  in  a  women's  college 
which  will  be  acutely  aware  of  the  immediate  needs  of  its 
students,  and  we  will  offer  an  education  best  suited  to 
their  role  as  women  in  the  society  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  . . .  indeed  of  the  21st  Century." 

Sweet  Briar  remains  committed  to  the  same  purpose 
that  motivated  its  founding  in  1901.  The  Sweet  Briar  ex- 
perience is  the  process  of  self-discovery — the  student's  re- 
alization of  her  own  potential.  The  college  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  imparts  not  only  the  elements  of  a  sound 
liberal  arts  education,  but  also  a  strong  and  lasting  sense 
of  personal  worth.  Today,  as  many  of  the  aspirations  for 
women,  which  have  always  been  held  at  Sweet  Briar,  are 
accepted  by  our  society  as  a  whole,  it  is  important  that 
the  college  continue  to  provide  this  educational  experi- 
ence for  the  young  women  who  will  assume  places  of 
leadership  in  a  world  that  they  will  help  fashion. 

//.   The  Continuing  Mission 

From  the  beginning,  Sweet  Briar's  purpose  has  been 
"to  impart  to  its  students  such  education  in  sound  learn- 
ing, and  such  physical,  moral  and  religious  training  as 
shall . .  .  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 
The  concept  of  what  makes  women  "useful  members  of 
society"  has  changed  considerably  over  the  years,  and 
that  change  has  been  reflected  in  the  programs  of  Sweet 
Briar.  Specifically,  the  college  has  grown  in  size  and  di- 
versity of  the  student  body,  in  the  size  and  disciplines  of 
its  faculty,  in  the  number  and  breadth  of  its  course  offer- 
ings and  areas  of  concentration,  in  its  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities including  the  involvement  of  students  in  the  world 
outside  the  campus,  and  in  the  degree  of  self- 
responsibility  expected  of  its  students.  Underlying  these 
changes  has  been  the  conscious  policy  of  seeking  to  pre- 
pare women  for  the  equality  and  the  new  roles  which  so- 
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ciety  is  beginning  to  offer  them. 

Illustrating  the  growth  in  academic  programs,  a  grow- 
ing student  interest  in  non-western  cultures  prompted  the 
creation  of  an  Asian  Studies  program.  Increasing  use  of 
computers  and  the  need  for  statistical  analysis  and  quan- 
titative methodology  led  Sweet  Briar,  with  other  local 
colleges,  to  establish  the  Educational  Computer  Center. 
Long  ago,  the  college  established  nursery  school  and  kin- 
dergarten programs  to  train  future  teachers.  Beyond  the 
campus  proper,  Sweet  Briar  first  became  involved  in  for- 
eign study  programs  in  the  1930s.  These  programs  have 
been  expanded  today  to  include  the  college's  widely  rec- 
ognized "Junior  Year  In  France,"  as  well  as  programs  of 
study  in  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere 
which  each  year  attract  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  the  Ju- 
nior Class.  New  courses  have  been  added  in  ecology  and 
conservation.  The  most  recent  changes,  include  an  in- 
tegrated course  in  the  humanities,  a  new  division  of  the 
creative  and  performing  arts,  and  further  exploration  of 
the  relationship  of  traditional  liberal  arts  studies  to  pre- 
professional,  specialized  studies. 

The  college's  emphasis  on  academic  quality  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  relationship  between  student  and  teacher 
made  possible  by  small  classes.  Faculty  members  are 
chosen  for  inherent  teaching  ability  and  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  their  own  scholarship  as  a  means  for  improving 
their  teaching.  Faculty  and  students  share  the  excitement 
of  learning  in  a  curriculum  that  blends  some  25  estab- 
lished disciplines  with  flexibility  to  suit  individual  needs. 
For  example,  Sweet  Briar  students  may  participate  in. 
short,  intensive  courses  or  individual  work  study  projects, 
either  on  the  campus  or  elsewhere,  or,  may  enroll  in  regu- 
lar courses  at  other  institutions. 

In  sum,  Sweet  Briar  is  a  community  of  people  who 
share  the  challenges  of  the  individual  and  personal  pur- 
suit of  the  world  and  self.  But  such  challenges  put  respon- 
sibility on  the  student  to  find  her  own  directions  in  learn- 
ing and  growing.  That  is  why  the  academic  career  each 
student  follows  at  Sweet  Briar  is  truly  an  experience  in 
self-discovery. 

///.  Self-Discovery 

It  comes  in  many  forms.  It  is  found  in  the  process  of 
discovering  one's  interests,  sustaining  motivations,  abili- 
ties, and  limitations.  It  also  comes  in  learning  to  be  a  per- 
son, an  individual,  self-sustaining,  free,  and  responsible. 
Self-discovery  happens  in  Sweet  Briar's  setting  of  great 
natural  beauty  where  seasonal  cycles  serve  as  reminders 
of  the  renewal  of  life,  where  rolling  hills  and  distant  hori- 
zons suggest  mystery  and  strength,  and  the  experience  of 
living  removes  the  layers  of  insulation  and  heightens  the 
awareness  of  the  world. 

Self-discovery  comes  in  relationships  with  others,  in  a 
community  of  friends  and  associates  sharing  common  in- 
terests and  pursuits,  in  becoming  sensitized  to  the  needs, 
feelings,  and  aspirations  of  other  women.  It  comes  in  es- 
tablishing one's  relationship  to  time  and  place.  And  fi- 


nally,  Sweet  Briar  is  an  experience  in  which  each  student 
discovers  herself  as  a  woman,  facing  the  wider  opportu- 
nity of  choice  for  her  future  and  provided  with  the  skills 
to  learn  and  capacity  to  enjoy  living. 

IV.   The  Measure  of  Sweet  Briar 

The  value  of  the  Sweet  Briar  experience  can  be  mea- 
sured in  the  activities  and  achievements  of  its  graduates. 
About  one-third  go  on  to  advanced  studies  ranging  from 
medicine  and  law  to  business  management  and  water  pol- 
lution control.  Sweet  Briar  women  currently  pursue  ad- 
vanced degrees  at  major  American  and  foreign  universi- 
ties. And  Sweet  Briar  graduates  can  be  found  on  the  site 
of  an  archeological  dig  in  the  Mediterranean,  behind  a 
desk  in  a  brokerage  firm  or  the  classroom.  The  Sweet 
Briar  woman  sings  with  the  civic  opera  company,  is 
elected  to  the  local  school  board,  heads  a  board  of  college 
regents,  raises  a  family,  runs  a  home.  She  can  look  out- 
ward to  deeper  involvement  in  her  world  because  she  has 
experienced  an  education  that  enables  her  to  look  more 
deeply  within  herself. 

The  Sweet  Briar  woman's  concern  for  her  society  and 
her  determination  to  play  an  influential  role  in  it  is  en- 
couraged in  her  career  at  the  college.  Students  are  in- 
spired by  outstanding  guest  speakers,  respected  and 
widely  recognized  musicians,  artists,  dancers,  and  actors 
who  visit  the  campus.  And  the  college  has  strong  ties  with 
its  neighbors  in  the  surrounding  countryside.  Sweet  Briar 
students  have  helped  nearby  communities  confront  envi- 
ronmental problems,  measure  growth  patterns,  and  iden- 
tify ethnic  groups.  Sweet  Briar  has  long  recognized  that 
an  educational  institution  does  not  exist  in  isolation  but 
has  a  responsibility  to  serve  its  community  as  well  as  its 
students. 

V.  A  Look  Ahead 

Sweet  Briar  believes  that  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  role  in 
American  higher  education  effectively,  it  must  remain  a 
residential,  independent,  liberal  arts  college  for  women. 
The  college  will  continue  to  stress  academic  achievement 
and  the  opportunities  for  self-discovery  and  self- 
fulfillment  that  it  has  offered  young  women  since  its 
founding.  Sweet  Briar  believes  its  concept  of  education  is 
best  served  by  a  relatively  small  student  body  working 
and  studying  in  a  close-knit  community,  where  the  me- 
chanics of  daily  living  are  made  easier  so  as  to  enhance 
the  opportunity  for  learning  and  self-discovery. 

At  the  same  time,  Sweet  Briar  will  continue  to  adapt  to 
the  evolving  needs  of  the  women  it  serves.  The  college  be- 
lieves that  our  whole  society  benefits  from  the  active  pres- 
ence of  women  who  know  themselves,  and  who  seek  to 
understand  that  world  and  their  roles  within  it.  More 
than  ever,  too,  the  world  requires  individuals  who  possess 
knowledge,  sensitivity,  compassion,  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
mitment to  others.  Sweet  Briar,  given  the  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources,  will  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  fulfilling  this  need.  ■ 
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What  is  the  individuality  of  Sweet  Briar  College?  The  members  of  the 
Administration  answered  this  question  collectively.  Members  of  the 
Board,  questioned  separately,  had  diverse  opinions.  Although  those  who 
answered  did  not  disagree,  they  did  have  different  viewpoints  about 
the  distinct  spirit  that  is  Sweet  Briar's.  Believing  it  important  that 
those  ultimately  responsible  for  the  College  air  these  viewpoints, 
and  that  alumnae  know  the  stands  of  as  many  Directors  and  Over- 
seers as  possible,  the  editors  offer  their  answers  in  some  detail. 


Dale  Hutter  Harris,  '53,  Director:  It  seems  to  me  that 
Sweet  Briar's  graduates  are  the  measure  of  the  College's 
distinctiveness.  They  seem  imbued  with  a  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life,  and  they  support  that  concern  in  their 
vocational  and  avocational  pursuits.  They  demonstrate 
a  willingness  to  seek  effective  approaches,  to  make 
realistic  choices,  and  to  stimulate  others'  concerns, 
wherever  they  have  their  being.  This  orientation  results, 
I  believe,  from  the  Sweet  Briar  experience,  in  which  the 
student's  pursuit  of  individual  values  is  encouraged  and 
matures  through  earnest  and  open  exchange  with  fellow 
students,  with  faculty,  and  with  administrators.  Sweet 
Briar's  uncluttered  setting  and  its  academic  community 
enhance  the  student's  discovery  of  self  and  discovery  of 
direction.  Of  special  significance  is  the  opportunity  to 
know  well  and  observe  intimately,  both  within  and 
without  the  classroom,  those  who  have  made  their 
personal  value  decisions  and  who  pursue  their  goals 
with  vigor,  openly  sharing  their  expertise.  Exposure  to 
such  a  richness  of  diversity,  from  both  campus  com- 
ponents and  off-campus  resources,  develops  flexibility, 
receptiveness  to  new  ideas,  and  response  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

These  reflections  sound  rather  sweeping,  but  I'm  con- 
vinced Sweet  Briar's  outreach  is  just  that! 
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Charles  N.  Prothro,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors:  There 

is  a  trite  but  nevertheless  true  expression  in  the  merchan- 
dising industry  that  no  store  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  Each  store  must  find  its  own  niche  in  the  market- 
place and  confine  its  endeavors  to  those  customers  who 
are  attracted  by  its  merchandising  effort.  Any  store 
which  tries  to  offer  something  for  everybody  and  incorpo- 
rate every  merchandising  fad  it  finds  into  its  sales  effort  is 
doomed  to  failure.  In  my  opinion,  this  merchandising  ax- 
iom applies  to  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  College  must  de- 
termine its  place  in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  ad- 
here faithfully  to  those  principles  which  will  achieve  its 
goals. 

To  some  extent,  the  place  of  Sweet  Briar  College  in 
higher  education  has  been  determined  for  us  by  the  na- 
ture of  its  location  and  its  existing  circumstances.  In  my 
judgment,  Sweet  Briar  must  remain  a  single-sex  in- 
stitution; it  must  remain  a  small  college;  it  must  remain 
basically  a  liberal  arts  college;  and  it  must  offer  the  very 
highest  quality  education  which  its  finances  will  permit. 
Within  this  framework  there  still  would  remain  room  for 
certain  adjustments  from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain educational  and  social  needs  which  may  develop  as 
well  as  some  relatively  small  increase  in  its  enrollment. 

Sweet  Briar  College  must  determine  those  of  its  assets 
which  set  it  apart  and  make  it  different  from  just  any 
other  institution.  It  must  exploit  to  the  fullest  extent  these 
assets.  It  must  develop  and  maintain  always  its  own  "per- 
sonality". There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  Sweet  Briar 
chasing  every  educational  and  social  fad  which  may  de- 
velop in  higher  education.  So  many  of  these  changes  are 
of  short  duration  and  have  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  in- 
stitution. Many  colleges  have  already  followed  this 
course  with  disastrous  results.  Sweet  Briar  College  must 
never  operate  with  a  deficit  and  it  must  greatly  increase 
its  endowment  both  restricted  and  unrestricted.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  two  really  go  hand  in  hand. 


Gladys  Wester  Horton  '30,  Director:  Sweet  Briar  defi- 
nitely does  have  an  individuality  which  has  been  pre- 
served during  the  years  and  which  I  am  confident  will 
continue.  Fortunately  our  new  president,  I  believe,  recog- 
nizes the  qualities  and  intangibles  which  have  made 
Sweet  Briar  distinctive  and  will  preserve  these  while  still 
remaining  flexible  to  change  and  improvement.  The 
Overseers  have  demonstrated  in  one  way  their  dedication 
to  retaining  this  special  character  by  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsing the  role  of  Sweet  Briar  in  education  as  a  single 
sex  college. 

Mrs.  Williams,  the  founder,  was  a  very  farsighted 
woman.  Her  will  was  written  before  1900.  In  it  she  stated 
her  goal  for  the  college:  "It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral 


and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rectors best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 
Her  goal  has  been  followed;  today  it  is  still  one  of  our 
guiding  principles. 

Sweet  Briar  seeks  to  develop  the  whole  person.  Being  a 
small  liberal  arts  college,  and  located  in  the  country,  this 
is  easier  to  achieve  than  in  a  large  university.  There  is  the 
opportunity  to  identify  with  a  community  which  our  stu- 
dents do  through  their  work  in  Amherst  County.  Not 
only  is  this  accomplished  through  such  academic  work  as 
practice  teaching  and  demographic  studies,  but  also 
through  Challenge,  a  group  which  helps  families  and  chil- 
dren in  need  in  Amherst.  Our  students  also  do  volunteer 
work  at  the  Lynchburg  Training  Center.  The  great 
amount  of  volunteer  work  which  our  alumnae  do  is  testi- 
mony to  the  development  of  social  awareness  and  respon- 
sibility. 

With  the  low  ratio  of  students  to  faculty,  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  close  relationship.  A  student  is 
not  a  number.  She  is  not  only  known  by  her  professors, 
but  has  ample  opportunity  for  guidance  and  counselling. 

With  the  emphasis  on  pollution  in  our  environment, 
our  beautiful  campus  offers  an  ideal  location  and  labora- 
tory for  study.  Through  the  faculty-student-staff  organi- 
zation CLEAN,  and  through  various  courses,  this  inter- 
est is  developed.  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  have  taken  a 
leading  role  in  this  area.  Speaking  of  the  campus,  what 
more  ideal  location  can  there  be  for  a  student  to  concen- 
trate on  her  studies'?  This  does  not  mean  that  she  is  an 
isolated  individual.  When  she  wants  social  life,  there  is 
plenty  available. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  to  point  out  one  of  Sweet 
Briar's  weaknesses.  The  College  does  not  play  up  its  aca- 
demic excellence.  Recently  this  point  was  made  by  a  firm 
that  made  a  study  of  Sweet  Briar.  Theirs  was  an  objective 
view,  and  I  concur  that  not  enough  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  quality  of  education  which  our  students  re- 
ceive. 

Sweet  Briar  has  been  criticized  for  being  too  homoge- 
neous. The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  small  liberal  arts  college 
in  the  country  limits  the  number  of  girls  who  are  inter- 
ested in  applying.  It  will  always  attract  a  certain  type  of 
person.  What  is  unfortunate  is  that  a  small  endowment 
for  scholarships  limits  this  group  even  further.  The  per- 
centage of  girls  on  scholarships  is  very  low.  We  cannot 
offer  places  to  all  the  well-qualified  girls  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Speaking  of  money.  Sweet  Briar  is  in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  always  having  had  a  balanced  budget.  Credit  goes 
to  our  presidents,  treasurer  and  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Board — all  have  shown  excellent  business  judgment. 
We  all  know  the  financial  difficulties  which  face  colleges 
and  universities,  but  I  am  confident  that  Sweet  Briar  will 
continue  to  operate  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

I  approve  of  the  improvements  in  College  communica- 
tions, through  the  Academic  Affairs  and  Student  Affairs 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Our  students  ha\  e 


always  been  given  a  lot  of  responsibility  through  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association.  It  does  worry  me  that  the 
students  seem  to  feel  that  the  Student  Government  and 
the  Honor  System  are  not  as  effective  as  they  were.  Stu- 
dents want  to  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  their  behav- 
ior. They  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  themselves  as 
individuals  than  as  members  of  a  living  unit.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  Sweet  Briar.  I  trust  that  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  back,  and  that  administration  and  trustees  will 
not  give  in  to  all  student  demands.  I  believe  the  student 
role  is  to  learn,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  experience 
to  enable  her  to  make  wise  decisions  in  adult  life. 

Another  concern  I  have,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Sweet 
Briar,  is  that  students  in  these  days  do  not  seem  to  feel 
the  same  loyalty  to  their  college  while  students.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  Hopefully,  after  they  leave  the 
College,  they  will  become  aware  of  how  fortunate  and 
privileged  they  were  to  attend  Sweet  Briar. 

J.  Bruce  Bredin,  Director:  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  private  educational  institutions  will  cease  to  exist  if 
they  do  not  concentrate  on  specialties.  In  other  words,  if 
the  private  institutions  do  not  have  unique  programs, 
there  is  little  to  attract  the  students,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  costly  for  the  student  to  be  educated  in  a  private  in- 
stitution. 

The  American  education  system  has  a  definite  need  for 
Sweet  Briar.  With  over  3,000  acres,  Sweet  Briar  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  probably  the  most  attractive  campus 
for  young  ladies  in  the  country.  This  campus  presents  a 
healthy  environment  for  the  students  to  pursue  their  for- 
mal education.  It  is  important  that  young  people  grow  in 
mind,  body  and  soul.  At  Sweet  Briar  we  have  the  facil- 
ities to  pursue  this  course. 

The  ecological  studies  program,  the  athletic  program 
with  the  equestrian  emphasis,  the  foreign  studies  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  for  non-coeducational  colleges  are  a 
few  of  the  Sweet  Briar  distinctions. 

Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  '47,  Overseer:  The  opportu- 
nities for  women  today  are  greater  than  ever  before  and 
continue  to  expand.  With  more  choices  open  to  them, 
both  in  mode  of  living  and  in  careers,  the  woman's  col- 
lege itself  has  new  and  exciting  responsibilities.  The  need 
to  "choose  oneself  as  an  individual  person  and  a  woman 
is  increasingly  difficult,  with  the  multiplicity  of  choices 
developing  at  a  time  when  the  values  upon  which  deci- 
sions must  be  based  are  not  easily  defined.  The  woman's 
college  symbolizes  belief  in  what  women  can  achieve  in- 
dividually, and  what  they  are  able  to  contribute  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  Sweet  Briar  professors  need 
more  than  ever  before  to  be  supportive  of  young  women 
as  they  develop  the  self-awareness  and  self-confidence  so 
essential  to  useful  members  of  our  rapidly  changing  so- 
ciety. Students  are  searching  for  the  guideposts  which 


give  structure  and  meaning  to  the  knowledge  they  ac- 
quire. 

Through  outstanding  women  on  the  faculty,  students 
have  models  of  academic  leadership,  which  may  inspire 
them  to  believe  in  their  own  capacity  for  success  in  grad- 
uate work  and  advanced  studies.  The  strong  personal 
relationships  among  faculty,  students,  and  administra- 
tion help  to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  young  women 
discover  new  ideas  and  determine  the  values  and  goals  to 
give  direction  to  their  lives. 

Sweet  Briar  College  must  keep  always  before  its  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  personal  fulfillment  through  a 
liberal  arts  education.  We  must  never  be  primarily  voca- 
tional, although  pre-professional  training  is  a  significant 
part  of  our  curriculum.  It  is  important,  however,  to  coun- 
sel young  women  in  thinking  about  how  they  will  use 
their  knowledge.  Even  if  a  person's  aspirations  change 
many  times,  this  emphasis  on  possible  future  careers  and 
what  they  involve  is  crucial  to  a  woman's  education 
today. 

Sweet  Briar  College  will  succeed  if  it  continues  to  in- 
spire those  who  study  there  to  dream  dreams  and  later  in 
life  to  know  that  their  alma  mater  helped  them  to  develop 
the  ability,  the  courage,  and  the  confidence  to  make  some 
of  them  come  true. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Overseer:  As  the  husband  of  one  gradu- 
ate and  the  father  of  another  I  naturally  tend  to  think  of 
Sweet  Briar  as  attracting  a  very  special  class  of  girl — 
something  difficult  to  define  without  seeming  to  be 
snobbish. 

I  believe  that  the  college  should  continue  to  set  and  fol- 
low high  standards  of  admission  and  performance.  I  am 
not  happy  about  the  relaxation  of  requirements  and 
course  load  and  the  adoption  of  what  old  line  educators 
refer  to  cynically  as  the  "cafeteria"  style  of  elective 
courses.  While  recognizing  the  need  to  change  with  the 
times  I  think  that  too  many  concessions  have  been  made 
and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore  a  proper  balance. 
Surely  there  is  a  place  for  such  an  institution. 


Patricia  Traugott  Rixey  '48,  Overseer:  To  me  Sweet 
Briar  is  a  special  place  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
arts  education.  This  college  has  an  indescribable  atmos- 
phere of  friendship  and  community,  and  is  where  one 
learns  in  an  usual  setting  of  beauty  to  be  as  well  as  to  do. 
This  last  thought  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr. 
Whiteman  in  a  talk  to  our  Alumnae  Club  on  Sweet  Briar 
Day! 

Sweet  Briar  should  continue  its  strong  academic  pro- 
gram and  strive  for  excellence.  The  close  relationship  be- 
tween faculty  and  students  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
importance  of  the  individual  as  well  as  responsibility  for 
ones  actions  stressed.  A  Sweet  Briar  education  should 
prepare  a  woman  for  life,  whatever  it  brings. 
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James  F.  Olmsted,  Overseer:  Fortunately  much  of  Sweet 
Briar's  individuality  cannot  be  legally  or  physically  lost. 
Indiana  Fletcher  Williams'  will  created,  directed,  and 
limited  many  major  elements  of  Sweet  Briar.  The  will 
was  codified  into  Virginia  law  in  1901,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  word,  this  law  remains  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect. 

Although  Sweet  Briar  does  have  a  distinctive  spirit,  I 
do  not  understand  its  origins  or  nature  well  enough  to  de- 
scribe it.  Please  allow  me  to  fall  back  on  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's famous  remark:  "There  are  no  words  which  can  de- 
scribe the  spirit  or  charm  of  the  wilderness." 

In  spite  of  my  lack  of  words,  be  assured  that  I  will  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  unique  spirit  at  Sweet  Briar,  as  well 
as  obey  the  1901  Virginia  Act. 

Emma  Reilly  Lemaire  '30,  Overseer:  My  term  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  November 
because  of  an  automobile  accident.  I  can't  resist  telling 
you,  however,  that  what  I  like  the  best  about  Sweet  Briar 
is  that  there  is  no  compromise  with  quality.  It  is  staffed 
by  people  of  high  integrity.  I  think  this  is  what  gives  it  its 
distinct  individuality. 

Keene  C.  Brown:  I  feel  that  women  who  have  regard  for 
the  greatness  of  Sweet  Briar  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted  with  regards  to  the  present  trend  towards  liber- 
alization which  bids  fair  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
very  soul  of  Sweet  Briar. 

I  am  referring  to  demands,  thus  far  successfully  par- 
ried by  the  Administration,  that  liquor  be  permitted  in 
the  girls'  rooms,  that  visitation  privileges  be  extended  to 
the  point  of  indecency  and  more. 

I  feel  that  the  society  is  going  through  a  stage  which  al- 
most sanctifies  liberalization  of  the  mores  which  have  al- 
ways bolstered  America  and  her  institution.  There  will 
be,  I'm  convinced,  an  end  to  this  drive  towards  liber- 
alization, but,  should  Sweet  Briar  give  in  to  the  demands 
currently  voiced  on  campus,  it  will  amount  to  an  irrevo- 
cable step  towards  mediocrity. 

I  believe  the  strength  of  Sweet  Briar,  in  contrast  to 
many  of  her  sister  institutions,  can  be  found  in  the 
healthy  lack  of  pseudo-sophistication  which  is  so  much  in 
vogue  today.  If  the  administration  should  make  any  com- 
promise towards  meeting  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
enchanted liberal  elements,  it  could  bring  on  a  disease  of 
her  very  soul  and  ultimately  cause  her  death. 

Dolly  Nicholson  Tate  '38,  Director:  My  thoughts  natu- 
rally are  influenced  by  four  sets  of  conditions  resulting 
from  my  personal  relationship  to  Sweet  Briar;  first,  my 
four  years  as  a  student;  second,  thirty  years  of  alumnae 
activities  at  all  levels;  third,  five  years  as  an  alumna  rep- 
resentative to  the  Board  of  Overseers;  and  fourth,  thirty- 


five  years  of  life  built  on  and  influenced  by  my  own  edu- 
cational experience  at  Sweet  Briar. 

There  are  five  basic  characteristics  of  Sweet  Briar  to  be 
considered:  The  Why,  or  reasons  for  her  existence;  The 
Who,  or  to  whom  should  this  educational  experience  be 
directed;  The  What,  or  curriculum;  The  How,  or  style 
and  method  used  in  this  college;  The  When,  or  relation- 
ship to  time. 

The  Why:  The  best  measuring  stick  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Sweet  Briar  is  the  living  experience  of  her  alumnae. 
The  college's  basic  obligation,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  her 
students  for  life,  and  to  instill  in  them  the  best  prepara- 
tion possible  in  four  areas — personal  goals,  family  rela- 
tionships, vocational  achievements,  and  community  obli- 
gations. 

The  college's  personality  can  best  be  defined  as  that 
quality  which  prepares  a  young  woman  mentally  with  the 
tools  of  knowledge  and  the  skills  of  people  relationships 
so  that  she  is  able  to  contribute  the  best  in  herself  for  liv- 
ing with  all  other  people  in  today's  world.  This  goal 
should  constitute  "The  Why"  of  Sweet  Briar's  existence. 

The  Who:  Or  to  whom  should  this  educational  experi- 
ence be  directed?  I  am  convinced  that  Sweet  Briar  must 
continue  to  be  a  school  for  the  highly-selected-above- 
average-to-superior  young  woman  of  every  race  and 
creed,  for  those  girls  who  want  to  do  something  fine  with 
their  lives.  Sweet  Briar  must  continue  to  be  a  single-sex 
institution,  not  attempting  to  provide  a  coeducational  ex- 
perience other  than  the  exchange  program  with  the  men 
and  women's  schools  now  underway. 

The  What:  Sweet  Briar  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  provide  all  those  areas  of  study  to  be  found  in  universi- 
ties or  community  colleges.  She  must  emphasize  and  re- 
emphasize  the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Our  young  women 
when  they  graduate  should  feel  they  have  had  the  unique 
combination  of  seeing,  feeling  and  learning  all  those  very 
special  offerings  found  at  Sweet  Briar — a  combination  of 
history,  language,  art,  music,  people  relationships  and 
cultures,  emphasized  by  the  unique  ecological  provisions 
at  hand.  Having  experienced  such  a  combination  of  avail- 
able studies,  a  Sweet  Briar  graduate  should  be  uniquely 
equipped  mentally  and  spiritually  to  improve  whatever 
community  in  which  she  lives. 

The  How:  Or  the  style  and  method  of  retaining  Sweet 
Briar's  unique  educational  experience.  Emphatically,  our 
college  should  always  strive  for  quality,  excellence  in 
teaching  and  learning.  To  do  so  she  must  remain  small, 
stay  solvent,  and  provide  the  exceptional  personnel  for 
which  Sweet  Briar  has  always  been  known.  People  rela- 
tionships are  a  large  part  of  learning  and  living,  and  this 
can  best  be  provided  in  the  small  community  and  college 
atmosphere  our  college  now  possesses. 

The  When:  Or  relationship  to  Time.  Sweet  Briar  in  my 
opinion  must  always  be  contemporary.  To  do  this,  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  students,  and  community,  as  well  as 
alumnae,  must  forever  be  aware  of  the  outside  world, 
never  allowing  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  campus  to 


lull  one  into  contentment  and  self-satisfaction.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  visiting  professors  and  lecturers,  re- 
nowned thinkers  and  do-ers,  who  can  inject  continually  a 
stream  of  consciousness  and  thought  which  cannot  be 
available  on  campus. 

To  put  The  When  into  a  nutshell.  Sweet  Briar  must 
educate  her  students  so  that  they  are  "trained  for  today's 
world  to  meet  tomorrow's  problems."  There  must  be  a 
practical  application  of  education  to  life,  and  learning  to 
living. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that  I  feel  Sweet  Briar's 
uniqueness  is  not  in  any  one  characteristic,  but  rather  in 
the  unique  combination  of  all  her  characteristics.  In  pro- 
viding such  a  liberal  arts  education,  our  ambitions,  goals 
and  purpose  should  be  carefully  examined,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  periphery  of  quality  education  and  limited  fi- 
nancial resources.  We  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

To  me  Sweet  Briar  is  unique  in  providing  a  selected 
group  of  women  a  liberal  arts  education  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  life  and  dedicated  to  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, with  constant  and  consistent  application  to  the 
contemporary  world. 

Dr.  Carrington  Williams,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Overseer:  "Can 
we  save  the  individuality  of  our  colleges?"  My  answer 
is  that,  if  we  cannot,  and  if  all  our  colleges  become 
so  stereotyped  as  to  appear  to  be  cast  from  the  same 
mold,  a  great  asset  of  the  American  educational  system 
will  be  lost.  Freedom  of  thought  and  the  unhampered 
opportunity  to  explore  and  study  under  varying  climates 
are  a  unique  aspect  of  the  American  colleges.  Under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and  faculty  members 
have  unlimited  potential  to  seek  and  learn  in  atmo- 
spheres contrasting  between  the  large  urban  university 
and  the  small  rural  liberal  arts  college. 

Sweet  Briar's  place  in  the  college  picture  has  been 
firmly  established  and  seems  assured  of  permanance  in 
the  future.  Forces  which  have  adversely  affected  the 
smaller  institutions  have  been  both  economic  and  so- 
ciopolitical. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  money  crunch 
affecting  all  colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  stam- 
pede to  co-educationalization  in  the  larger  schools,  on 
the  other.  Fortunately,  Sweet  Briar  has  been  able  to 
weather  the  storm  of  rising  costs  and  inflation,  but  only 
by  raising  tuitions  and  by  seeking  new  funds  from  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  Happily,  also,  Sweet  Briar  has  with- 
stood the  forces  pushing  for  a  co-educational  college, 
for  to  my  mind  the  school  would  not  only  deteriorate 
but  would  lose  its  individuality  by  becoming  another 
co-ed  institution.  I  feel  strongly  that  Sweet  Briar  and 
other  small  women's  colleges  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
structure  of  our  educational  system,  and  I  hope  that 
this  place  (as  a  women's  school)  will  be  strengthened  in 
the  years  to  come. 

It  must  be  realized  that  even  the  highly-motivated 
student  at  Sweet  Briar  is  subject  to  the  concerns  about 


the  large  institution  curriculum  and  the  co-educational 
atmosphere.  Fortunately,  a  reciprocal  agreement  has 
been  developed  for  exchange  students  at  other  women's 
colleges  and  several  men's  schools  (Davidson,  Hamp- 
den-Sydney,  etc.),  and  this  provides  opportunities  for 
Sweet  Briar  students  to  take  special  courses  at  other 
schools.  In  addition,  Sweet  Briar  has  the  best  program 
for  study  abroad  in  the  Junior  Year  in  France  Program. 
This  program,  without  doubt,  offers  Sweet  Briar  stu- 
dents an  unparalleled  experience  in  study  at  a  foreign 
university  and  in  living  with  a  French  family.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  greatest  attractions. 
Other  foreign  study  programs  are  also  offered,  includ- 
ing those  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland  and  Florence,  Italy. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  exchange  programs,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  the  Sweet  Briar  student  has  a 
broad  spectrum  of  off-campus  learning  opportunities, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  curriculum  at  the  college. 

A  great  attraction  of  Sweet  Briar  is  its  physical  facil- 
ities, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful 
setting  for  a  small  liberal  arts  college.  The  opportunity 
is  unlimited  to  pursue  studies  of  natural  resources, 
farming,  ecology,  biology  and  other  natural  sciences, 
simply  because  of  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  land  on 
the  campus.  Other  unique  attractions  include  the  mar- 
velous riding  center,  the  splendid  Babcock  fine  arts 
center,  the  Guion  science  building,  and  the  new  Wailes 
College  Center. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  physical  features  which 
make  Sweet  Briar  great,  there  is  a  favorable  climate  in 
which  young  women  can  get  to  know  each  other  during 
four  formative  years  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  the 
humanities,  arts,  and  languages  can  be  offered  by  a  first- 
class  faculty.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  many  dedi- 
cated, loyal  individuals,  and  through  a  representative 
faculty  committee,  liaison  with  the  administration  and 
the  overseers  has  been  brought  much  closer.  The  admin- 
istration is  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  college  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  faculty,  and  constant  bolstering  and  im- 
proving of  the  faculty  is  a  prime  objective  of  the  college. 
Sweet  Briar  is  fortunate  to  have  had  strong,  far-seeing 
presidents,  and  it  is  doubly  blessed  to  have  as  its  current 
president  a  man  with  great  knowledge  of  college  admin- 
istration and  experience  with  all  phases  of  college  and 
student  activities. 

Sweet  Briar  has  an  individuality  and  a  personality 
that  make  it  unique,  attractive  and  useful.  The  future 
of  this  college  as  a  productive  unit  in  America's  educa- 
tional system  will  depend  upon  strengthening  its  posi- 
tion as  a  small,  rural,  liberal  arts  college,  and  upon 
working  constantly  to  provide  practical  financial  means 
to  attract  the  best  possible  faculty  and  the  best  possible 
students.  To  this  goal,  all  alumnae,  friends,  patrons  and 
overseers  must  dedicate  themselves.  Certainly,  Sweet 
Briar  knows  what  it  should  be,  and  to  survive  and  pre- 
vail, we  must  all  provide  the  means  for  it  to  do  so.        ■ 
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THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 


(FOR  MEMBERS  &  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  FAMILIES) 
PRESENTS 


AtttJCt 

^^^^  Id  E  LUXE 


OCTOBER  27  - 
NOVEMBER  4,  1973 


8  Days -7  Nights 


$ 


349 

(  +  10%  Tax  &  Service) 

Per  person-Double  occupancy 

Single  Supplement  -  $60.00 


'GENERAL  INFORMATION:  Deposits  are  accepted  on  a  First-Come^ 
First-Served  basis  as  SPACE  IS  LIMITED  !    Final  payment  is  due  60 
days  prior  to  departure.   New  enrollments  are  accepted  any  time  prior 
to  departure  providing  space  is  available.   Reservations  may  not  be 
considered  confirmed  until  deposits  are  accepted  by  Arthurs  Travel 
Center.    Information  will  be  sent  to  you  four  to  six  weeks  after  your 
deposit  is  received.   Cancellation  without  penalty  will  be  permitted  if 
written  request  is  received  60  days  before  departure.   Cancellation 
after  60  days  will  be  subject  to  an  administrative  charge  of  $25.00 
per  person  and  there  will  also  be  a  charge  for  the  pro  rata  air  fare 
unless  replacement  is  made  from  a  waiting  list;   however,  the  availa- 
bility of  such  replacement  is  not  guaranteed.  ■  Air/Land  costs  are 
quoted  as  required  by  applicable  regulations;  however  only  the  com- 
plete air/land  package(s)  described  in  this  brochure  is  available. 
The  air  cost  is  subject  to  revision  based  on  the  actual  number  of 
participants.   Price  subject  to  change  for  currency  fluctuation  and 
any  taxes  imposed  since  the  price  of  this  trip  has  been  set. 
RESPONSIBILITY:   ARTHURS  TRAVEL  CENTER,  Inc.  *  and/or 
its  associated  agents  act  as  agent  only  for  all  services  furnished 
herein  and  EXPRESSLY  DISCLAIM  ALL  RESPONSIBILITY  OR 
LIABILITY  OF  ANY  NATURE  WHATSOEVER  FOR  LOSS, 
DAMAGE  or  INJURY  TO  PROPERTY  OR  TO  PERSON  DUE  TO 
ANY  CAUSE  WHATSOEVER  occurring  during  the  tour  or  tours 
described  herein.   All  tickets,  coupons  and  orders  are  issued  subject 
to  the  foregoing  and  to  any  and  all  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  means  of  transportation  and/or  other  services  provided  thereby 
are  offered  and/or  supplied  by  the  owners,  contractors  or  public 
carriers  for  whom  ARTHURS  TRAVEL  CENTER  acts  solely  as 
agent.   ARTHURS  TRAVEL  CENTER  reserves  the  right  in  its 
discretion  to  change  any  part  of  the  itinerary  or  the  air  carrier  or 
the  aircraft  utilized  without  notice  and  for  any  reason. 
*  Prices  quoted  are  as  of  January  1,  1973  and  do  not  reflect  the 
dollar  devaluation  of  February,  1973  or  any  additional  devaluation 
subsequent  to  February,  1973.  Since  the  various  exchange  rates 
are  presently  in  a  state  of  flux,  the  applicable  surcharge  cannot  be 
computed  at  this  time.  Several  months  prior  to  departure,  based  on 
the  exchange  rates  then  prevailing,  you  will  be  invoiced  for  the 
surcharge,  if  any.  *  and  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 


For  further  information,  contact  and  mail  deposits  to:  Alumnae 
House,  Sweet  Briar  College  Box  E  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 24595 
PHONE:  (703)381-5513 

NOTE:   To  ensure  that  you  are  enrolled  on  this  trip, 
make  certain  that  you  use  this  coupon  !!! 

RESERVATION  COUPON 

SWEET  BRIAR    COLLEGE  -  Greece  Oct.  27  -  Nov.  4,  1973 
Please  enroll  us(me).   Enclosed  find  deposit  in  the  amount  of  $..., 
($75.00  per  person)  for person(s). 

NAME(S) 


ADDRESS 


CITY   STATE 

ZIP  HOME  PHONE  BUS.  PHONE 


ROOMING  WITH      

Child(ren)  aged  14  years  or  under  enrolled  on  trip,  please  list  age(s). 

Please  check  if  Single  Supplement  is  desired.   (   )  ' 

\     Please  make  checks  payable  to:  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association  ' 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


Can  We  Save 
the  Individuality 
of  Our  Colleges? 

Or  will  powerful  pressures, 
on  and  off  the  campuses, 
homogenize  higher  education? 
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Americans  have  long  prided  themselves  on  the 
individuality  of  their  colleges  and  universities. 
i  The  special  ambiance  of  each  campus.  The 
combination  of  people  and  purpose.  Spirit.  The  sounds 
and  smells  that  make  it  different  from  all  others. 

And  more: 

.  .  .  The  autonomy  of  each  institution  that  enables  it 
to  choose  freely  its  own  goals — and  the  programs  to  at- 
tain them. 

.  .  .  The  peculiarly  American  genius  for  promoting 
the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 

...  A  "system"  of  higher  education,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word:  a  group  of  interacting,  interrelated, 
interdependent  elements,  existing  in  a  more-or-less  har- 
monious relationship.  But  intensely  individual,  nonethe- 
less. Certainly  not  "systematized,"  if  the  word  implies  a 
lockstep,  or  central  control,  or  dull  uniformity. 

The  result  is  one  of  society's  major  miracles:  more 
than  2,600  colleges  and  universities,  each  one  different 
from  all  the  rest.  Different,  yet  committed  to  the  com- 


mon  idea  that  through  diversity  and  individuality  the 
needs  of  the  culture  will  be  met. 

But  now  we  are  encountering  forces  that  threaten 
the  survival  of  all  that.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
century,  serious  questions  must  be  raised  about 
the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  maintain  their  individual 
distinctiveness — and  of  the  system  to  maintain  its 
diversity. 

The  historic  immensity  of  what  is  happening  is  only 
beginning  to  be  clear.  After  an  era  of  unprecedented 
confidence  and  expansion  throughout  higher  education, 
there  is  now  a  widespread  questioning  of  higher  educa- 
tion's place  in  our  culture,  and  of  its  claim  on  our  re- 
sources. And  growth — which  for  decades  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  colleges  and  universities — is  decelerat- 
ing. 

With  these  developments  have  come  crises  of  size 
and  money  and  quality  affecting  the  great  diversity  of 
our  system  of  higher  education — and  the  individuality 
of  each  college  and  university  within  it. 


Individuality 
and  the  Changing 
Student  Population 


For  the  past  100  years,  American  higher  education 
has  been  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Enroll- 
ments doubled  every  15  years  until  World  War 
II;  since  then,  they  have  doubled  every  decade. 

That  is  not  likely  ever  to  happen  again. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  pre- 
dicts that  enrollments  will  increase  only  by  one-half  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  and  not  at  all  between  1980  and 
1990.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  they  will  go 
up  by  only  a  third. 

Enrollments  in  private  institutions  actually  will  drop, 
the  federal  government  estimates,  between  1977  and 
1980. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  say  statisticians  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  private  education's  share  of 
all  college  enrollments  will  fall  from  22.3  per  cent  in 
1972-73  to  17.5  per  cent  in  1980-81. 

These  reductions  in  growth  hold  profound  implica- 
tions for  all  colleges  and  universities.  Notes  Princeton's 
President  William  G.  Bowen: 

"This  battle  for  survival  [private  vs.  public  colleges 
and  universities]  has  very  serious  implications  for 
American   higher  education   in   general,   which   draws 


much  of  its  strength  from  pluralism;  that  is,  from  the 
presence  of  many  strong  private  and  many  strong  pub- 
lic institutions  working  in  different  ways  together. 

"If  this  diversity  were  to  be  eroded,  American  higher 
education  would  suffer  significantly." 

TIhere  is  more  at  stake  than  survival:  the  serious 
question.  Survival  for  what? 
In  the  period  of  expansion,  a  college  or  uni- 
versity could  set  its  goals  and  be  reasonably  assured  that 
enough  students  would  be  attracted  by  them.  It  cannot 
be  so  confident  in  a  period  when  enrollments  are  stable 
and  resources  scarcer.  The  tendency  in  those  circum- 
stances is  to  standardize,  to  avoid  setting  goals  that  are 
offbeat,  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  as  many  men  and 
women  as  possible.  Under  such  conditions,  mere  survival 
is  not  an  attractive  prospect. 

Decelerating  growth  and  "no-growth"  have  other 
ramifications.  If  enrollment  levels  are  to  be  maintained, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  be  forced  to  accept 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  traditional  criteria  for 
college  admissions. 

"Low  academic  ability  [measured  by  traditional 
means]  will  be  the  distinctive  characteristic"  of  many 
such  students,  writes  K.  Patricia  Cross  of  the  Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

"We  have  not  yet  faced  the  full  meaning  of  this  pre- 
diction," Ms.  Cross  says.  Such  students  will  require 
major  changes  in  the  curriculum,  major  new  sources  of 
financial  support,  and  faculty  members  specially  trained 
to  recognize  and  reward  the  non-academic  skills  they 
bring  to  the  campus. 

Another  development — the  growing  pressure  to  edu- 
cate a  far  greater  percentage  of  adults  than  presently 
■ — will  change  the  character  of  many  a  college  and  uni- 
versity. Already,  a  significant  number  of  flexible  ar- 
rangements axe  under  way — "open  universities," 
external-degree  programs,  "universities  without  walls" 
— to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  leave  full- 
time  employment  to  earn  their  college  degrees. 

Alterations  in  the  traditional  picture  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  extensive.  Says  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  chancellor 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York : 

"The  old  model  of  a  scattered  collection  of  isolated 
enclaves,  each  jealously  guarding  its  resources  and  mi- 
nutely regulating  its  students,  who  must  remain  in  con- 
finement for  a  four-year  term,  is  giving  way  to  a  far 
more  complex,  dynamic  image — a  network  of  learning, 
resembling  perhaps  the  human  nervous  system  itself: 
intricate,  continually  pulsating,  and  totally  intercon- 
nected." 

The  individual  campus,  as  Mr.  Boyer  sees  it,  "is  be- 
coming less  a  fortress  surrounded  by  its  moat  and  more 
of  a  supermarket  of  ideas,  a  library  with  easy  access,  or 
a  base  of  operations  to  coordinate  learning,  not  con- 
trol it." 

Few  would  quarrel  with  the  aims  of  such  programs. 
They  offer  the  possibility  of  lifelong  learning  for  many 


citizens  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  college 
education  in  the  past.  They  permit  vast  numbers  of 
persons  to  earn  academic  degrees  in  less  time  with 
more  options. 

Yet  many  observers  are  concerned. 

Supermarkets,  they  say,  are  not  very  friendly  places. 
While  you  may  meet  your  material  needs  there,  your 
spiritual  needs  may  be  unfulfilled. 

Without  precautions,  says  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  such  programs  "can  lead  to  a  parade 
of  academic  horrors:  cram  courses  organized  by  fast- 
buck  .  proprietary  schools,  a  deadly  standardization  of 
subject-matter,  tutoring  to  the  test." 

State  legislatures,  others  warn,  could  use  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  programs  as  an  excuse  for  reducing 
support  for  the  traditional  colleges  and  universities. 

Pehaps  most  serious  of  all,  however,  are  fears  that 
such  programs  might  change  the  whole  definition  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  society.  An  individual  experience,  lead- 
ing .to  the  development  of  "whole  men  and  women" 
or  "good  citizens,"  might  become  a  purely  utilitarian 
process  of  providing  the  credentials  a  person  needs  to 
earn  a  living. 

One  writer  describes  the  new  trends  this  way: 

"We  don't  offer  extracurricular  activities;  we  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  theory  courses;  we  give  practical  ap- 
plications; and  we  get  the  students  through  in  one-third 
the  time.  We  get  them  through  fast." 

Another  observer  deplores  the  prospect: 

"This  is  the  attitude  of  a  new  breed  of  educators,  the 
big-business  organizers,  who  are  moving  into  education 
and  turning  out  graduates  on  an  assembly-line  basis. 
Apparently  they  are  being  paid  by  the  head  count." 


TIhere  are  ways  to  broaden  our  commitment  to 
educating  as  many  people  as  possible,  without 
sacrificing  the  best  qualities  of  higher  education 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past.  They  lie  in  more  indi- 
viduality for  our  colleges  and  universities,  not  less;  more 
diversity  in  our  system  of  higher  education,  not  less.  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  other  forces — in  addition  to  those  ac- 
companying the  new  era  of  no-growth — may  be  putting 
those  qualities  in  serious  jeopardy. 


Individuality 

and  the  Trend  Toward 

Central  Control 


Higher  education's  long  period  of  postwar  growth 
coincided  with  a  long  period  of  national  afflu- 
ence. As  the  economy  boomed,  tax  dollars  were 
more  numerous  than  ever  before  in  history — and,  nearly 
everywhere,  public  colleges  and  universities  received  a 
top-priority  share  of  them. 

Most  states  still  place  higher  education  well  up  on 
their  priority  lists.  But  urgent  new  needs  have  devel- 
oped in  other  areas — e.g.,  health  care,  aid  for  the  dis- 
advantaged— and  the  competition  for  tax  dollars  has 
grown. 

The  result:  Public  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  subjected  to  unprecedented  demands  for 
"efficiency" — some  justified,  others  panicky  and  unwise. 
And  to  achieve  that  efficiency,  many  states  are  dramati- 
cally reorganizing  their  structures  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Once-autonomous  institutions,  each  seeking  its  own 
goals,  are  finding  themselves  incorporated  in  larger  and 
larger  "systems"  of  public  colleges  and  universities, 
often  statewide  in  scope.  Decision-making  is  central- 
ized. Duplicate  functions  are  eliminated. 

From  an  efficiency  standpoint,  the  trend  makes 
sense.  "It  seems  to  us,"  argue  Paul  L.  Dressel  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Faricy  of  Michigan  State  University,  "that 
higher  education  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  re- 
source, that  the  roles  of  institutions  must  be  deter- 
mined by  social  need,  and  that  resources  must  be 
allocated  according  to  a  plan  and  their  actual  use 
accounted  for." 


They  add: 

"In  moving  in  this  direction,  we  are  permitting  the 
public  and  politicians  to  make  decisions  about  the  char- 
acter of  institutions — and  their  decisions  may  not  al- 
ways accord  with  the  views  of  those  involved  with 
higher  education." 

In  1959,  fewer  than  half  the  states  had  formal,  legal 
mechanisms  for  statewide  coordination  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Now  47  states  have  such  mechanisms.  "Besides 
this  dramatic  increase  in  numbers,"  writes  one  ob- 
server, "statewide  coordinating  boards  have  increased 
in  power  in  their  areas  of  influence  and  in  coercive  po- 
tential," 

The  trend  away  from  campus  autonomy  and  toward 
central  planning  is  likely  to  encompass  many  private 
institutions  as  well,  when — as  is  happening  in  many 
states^ — they  receive  increasing  support  from  public 
funds. 

"Why,"  asks  one  observer,  "should  the  non-public  in- 
stitutions receive  tax  dollars  and  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  planning  and  operating  constraints  and  criteria 
for  accountability  as  the  public  institutions?  While  the 
initial  small,  indirect  aids  may  call  for  a  modicum  of 
state  control,  once  the  amounts  become  substantial,  the 
institution  can  be  treated  in  no  other  way  than  as  an 
integral  cog  in  the  coordinated  state  system." 

It  may  even  be  that  some  national  system  of  higher 
education  will  emerge  from  the  upheavals  now  occur- 
ring. Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, says  that  education  is  becoming  a  "quasi-public 
utility" — especially  since  it,  like  electric  power  and 
other  utilities,  has  become  essential  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. Just  as  utilities  require  regulatory  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  say  some  observers,  so  the  pros- 
pect of  government  regulation  of  higher  education 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

What  happens  to  the  colleges'  individuality  and 
diversity,  in  the  wake  of  such  developments? 
The  president  of  one  public  institution  in 
Ohio,  Miami  University,  says  that  as  the  state  system 
has  developed,  "we  have  witnessed  a  lockstep  pro- 
gression,  statewide,   into   a   common   calendar,   into  a 


common  subsidy  formula,  into  a  virtually  common  fee 
pattern."  He  warns: 

"If  diversity  is  coming  out  of  the  public  system  and 
is  replaced  with  a  pale,  insipid  sameness,  and  if  there  is 
a  simultaneous  withering  of  the  private  sector,  one  can 
question  what  the  future  holds  for  the  very  fiber  of  our 
system  of  higher  education." 

The  movement  toward  more  centralized  authority, 
however,  seems  inexorable.  It  is  clear  that  the  public 
and  its  elected  representatives  are  no  longer  willing  to 
let  the  colleges  and  universities,  alone,  decide  what  is 
educationally  best  for  the  society.  "Education,"  says  an 
observer,  "is  too  important,  and  too  expensive,  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  educators." 

How,  then,  can  colleges  and  universities  learn  to  live 
in  the  larger  systems,  while  preserving  their  diversity 
and  individuality?  They  must  be  ingenious  enough  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  preserve  flexibility  within  a 
highly  structured  whole — and  that  poses  one  of  the 
major  challenges  for  higher  education  and  its  support- 
ers in  the  years  to  come. 


Individuality 

and  the  Unionization 

of  Faculties 


Until  recently,  the  prospect  of  faculty  members' 
joining  unions  and  engaging  in  collective  bar- 
gaining seemed  foreign  to  both  the  spirit  and  the 
reality  of  life  on  most  campuses.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities were  serene  havens  far  removed  from  the  material- 
ism and  economic  competition  of  the  industrial  world, 
and  faculty  members  were  thought  of  (and  regarded 
themselves)  not  as  "employees"  but  as  individual  pro- 
fessionals. 

Although  thousands  of  faculty  members  and  college 


administrators  still  recoil  from  the  notion  of  faculties 
organizing  in  collective-bargaining  units,  unionization 
— and  all  that  goes  with  it — has  made  major  gains  on 
the  campuses  in  the  past  five  years.  Most  observers  ex- 
pect the  trend  to  quicken  rather  than  to  slow  down. 

Already,  the  faculties  at  nearly  300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  won  bargaining  rights.  More  than  half  of 
the  institutions  are  two-year  colleges,  but  unionism  is 
also  gaining  significant  footholds  in  many  four-year 
institutions,  as  well.  Faculties  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  and  the  City  University  of  New 
York  are  organized  collectively,  and  the  California  leg- 
islature is  considering  a  move  to  permit  public  employ- 
ees to  organize  in  that  state. 

The  movement  toward  faculty  unionization  was 
speeded  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  that  private  institutions  with  annual 
budgets  of  $1 -million  or  more  fall  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  nlrb  excluded  such  institutions, 
so  that  only  the  public  colleges  and  universities  in 
states  that  had  laws  permitting  their  employees  to  orga- 
nize could  develop  unionized  faculties. 

These  occurrences  have  combined  to  make  the 
debate  over  whether  faculty  members  should  join 
unions  irrelevant.  The  issue  now  is,  What  impact 
will  collective  bargaining  have  on  the  character  of  our 
colleges  and  universities — and  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween faculty  members,  administrators,  students,  and 
governing  boards? 

"Almost  certainly,"  says  one  observer,  "collective 
bargaining  in  higher  education  will  move  to  statewide 
or  system-wide  levels  and.  in  the  process,  destroy  much 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  separate  campuses."  He  adds: 

"Collective  bargaining  in  a  state  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation will  ultimately  promote  centralization  of  deci- 
sion-making. Collective  bargaining  will  contravene  the 
individual  and  departmental  autonomy  for  which  many 
faculty  members  have  battled  so  long." 

Collective  bargaining's  advocates  disagree  vigorously. 

"In  fact,"  says  one  union  official,  "bargaining  is  a  re- 
sponse to  that  trend.  The  only  way  faculty  members 
can  play  a  role,  when  policies  are  established  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  is  through  bargaining  and  political  action. 
Otherwise,  it  will  just  be  done  over  their  heads." 


In  addition,  union  leaders  point  out,  they  have  vigor- 
ously opposed  such  steps  as  the  setting  of  statewide 
work-load  standards  by  some  legislatures. 

Nonetheless,  warns  William  B.  Boyd,  president  of 
Central  Michigan  University,  the  administration  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract,  "with  its  emphasis  on  le- 
galism, its  grievance-laden  tendencies,  and  its  use  of 
adversary  proceedings,  will  almost  inevitably  change 
(  the  tone  of  university  administration.  The  last  remnants 
of  colleagueship  are  apt  to  disappear.  Personal  relation- 
ships are  almost  bound  to  change  when  personnel  rela- 
tions are  altered  so  fundamentally." 

Can  the  traditional  character  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity survive  such  strains?  Or  will  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  unionization  of  faculties  be  a  further  cause  of 
declining  individuality  and  diversity? 


Individuality 
and  the 
Money  Crunch 


The  financial  crisis  in  higher  education  has  re- 
placed student  protest  as  the  "big  issue"  in  the 
eyes  of  the  press  and  public.  Where  once  the 
headlines  told  of  100  students  arrested  for  their  roles  in 
demonstrations,  they  now  tell  of  100  colleges  and 
universities  confronting  the  prospect  of  financial  disaster. 

The  money  crisis  is  real  and  of  major  proportions. 
Some  private  institutions  face  the  possibility  of  extinc- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  other  institutions — public  and 
private — is  threatened.  The  Carnegie  Commission  pre- 
dicts that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  in  financial  trouble  or  headed  for  it. 

One  spectacular  case  is  that  of  New  York  University 
— the  nation's  biggest  private  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. After  several  years  of  backbreaking  deficits, 
n.y.u.  announced  last  fall  that  it  planned  to  eliminate 
more  than  200  faculty  positions,  sell  one  of  its  cam- 
puses to  the  public  system  of  higher  education,  and  in- 
sist that,  henceforth,  every  academic  unit  within  the 
university  be  able  to  pay  its  own  way  plus  its  fair  share 
of  university  overhead. 

Higher  education's  financial  crunch  came  on  the 
heels  of  several  y^ars  of  student  disruptions — and  some 
observers  have  attributed  the  crisis  to  the  loss  of  faith 
in  colleges  and  universities  that  followed.  But  the  roots 
lie  deeper — in  the  end  of  the  era  of  growth. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  higher  education's  crisis  has  de- 
veloped because  costs  kept  rising  while  income  did  not. 


(There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  tuition  a  college  or 
university  can  charge  and  still  remain  competitive.*) 
At  major  universities,  large  research  programs  were  ini- 
tiated with  federal  funds.  Those  funds  have  grown 
scarcer  as  the  government's  priorities  changed,  leav- 
ing those  universities  with  commitments  they  cannot  af- 
ford. 

The  increasing  costs  hit  both  public  and  private 
institutions. 

One  observer  says  that  the  huge  growth  during  the 
1960's  was  itself  one  of  the  main  causes  of  higher  edu- 
cation's money  troubles.  Colleges  and  universities  were 
all  the  more  vulnerable,  he  says,  because  they  were 
"undercapitalized,  overextended,  and  moving  into  in- 
creased areas  of  responsibility  without  permanent 
financing."  , 

Yet — while  the  financial  crisis  is  real,  and  some  insti- 
tutions have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors — for  the 
vast  majority  of  colleges  and  universities,  survival  itself 
is  not  in  question. 

Even  at  New  York  University,  with  its  appalling 
problems,  President  James  M.  Hester  believes  that  the 
draconian  steps  he  has  taken  will  assure  the  university's 
survival. 

"The  disease  has  been  diagnosed,  the  prescription 
has  been  made.  We  are  taking  the  medicine,"  says 
Mr.  Hester.  "It  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  possible." 

Edward  D.  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham  College, 
puts  it  thus: 

"Posting  a  death  notice  for  all  of  private  higher  edu- 
cation is  like  shooting  all  the  horses  because  some  have 
the  wheeze." 

"The  great  majority  of  the  institutions  will  survive," 
Mr.  Eddy  declares.  "Despite  the  many  predictions  of 
their  demise,  surprisingly  few  have  closed  their  doors. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  do  have  a  persistence 
and  tenacity — but  not  necessarily  a  guaranteed  quality. 
And  there  is  the  rub." 

The  nation's  colleges,  Mr.  Eddy  says,  "by  and  large 
will  survive.  But  the  emerging  question  is  clearly  one 
of  spirit,  not  just  life." 

The  economic  crisis  poses  one  especially  nettling 
threat  to  the  diversity  of  the  system  of  higher 
education  and  the  individuality  of  every  institu- 
tion: well-meaning  but  potentially  damaging  cries  for 
heightened  efficiency  and  productivity  on  the  campuses. 
If  taken  too  literally,  such  a  movement  could  turn 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  into  faceless,  spirit- 
less factories. 


*  A  recent  study  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  in  1964-65 
a  group  of  representative  private  institutions  was  charg- 
ing $657  more  per  student  than  a  group  of  representative 
public  institutions.  By  1971-72,  the  same  private  institutions 
were  charging  $1,242  more  per  student  than  the  public 
institutions. 


Most  observers  agree  that  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  and  must  improve  their  fiscal  policies.  But, 
warns  Paul  C.  Reinert,  president  of  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, they  cannot  be  run  like  businesses.  "There  is,"  he 
says,  "more  at  stake  than  Kleenex." 

"Efficiency  in  higher  education  remains  a  complex 
matter,"  warns  Howard  K.  Bowen,  chancellor  of  the 
Claremont  University  Center.  "Society  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  trying  to  restrict  the  functions  of  higher  educa- 
tion too  narrowly,  and  to  convert  institutions  into  mere 
assembly  lines  generating  credit  hours,  rather  than  al- 
lowing them  to  function  as  centers  of  learning  and 
culture. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,  harmful  to  both  education 
and  to  social  welfare,  to  turn  colleges  and  universities 
into  credit-and-degree  manufacturers  and  to  judge  them 
solely  by  their  productivity  in  these  terms." 

Father  Reinert  sums  it  up:  "We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  substantive  differences  between  a  college 
and  a  business.  Drive  a  corporation  to  the  wall  and  it 
may  make  adjustments  in  its  operations  that  enable  it 
to  bounce  back.  Drive  a  college  to  the  wall  and  you 
can  kill  it." 

Even  more  controversial  than  the  cries  for  effici- 
ency are  issues  raised  by  the  variety  of  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed  for  higher  education's 
money  troubles. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  major  new  infusions 
of  public  funds  for  both  private  and  public  institutions 
will  be  needed.  But  how  those  funds  should  be  chan- 
neled— whether  they  should  come  from  the  federal  or 
state  governments,  whether  they  should  be  in  the  form 
of  institutional  aid  or  grants  and  loans  to  students — 
produce  deep  divisions  within  the  academic  community. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  has  argued  against 
"lump-sum,  across-the-board  grants"  from  the  federal 
government.  They  could  lead  to  reduced  state  support 
and  to  the  development  of  a  "nationalized  system"  with 
strict  government  controls,  the  commission  says.  In- 
stead, it  favors  basing  federal  support  to  an  institution 
on  the  number  of  federally  supported,  needy  students 
enrolled,  with  the  states  providing  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
port. 

Spokesmen  for  some  institutions  of  higher  education 
disagree.  Direct  federal  grants  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, they  argue,  can  make  the  difference  between 
the  survival  and  collapse  of  many  of  them. 

Spokesmen  for  many  other  institutions  have  argued 
that  new  government  support  should  come  in  two 
forms:  outright  grants  to  the  most  needy  students  and 
"income-contingent  loans"  to  middle-class  students. 
(Under  such  loans,  how  much  a  student  must  pay  back 
would  be  determined  in  part  by  how  much  he  earned 
after  graduation.) 

With  most  support  going  to  students,  these  educators 
argue,  both  public  and  private  institutions  could  raise 
their  tuitions  to  a  point  that  would  more  nearly  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  an  education. 


Such  a  system  would  best  preserve  the  diversity  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  says  an  economist 
from  the  Brookings  Institution.  We  need,  he  says,  "a 
shift  to  public  support  of  students  rather  than  the  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  institutionalized  support  that  charac- 
terizes current  public  support  programs."  He  goes  on: 

"Such  a  program  of  portable  aid  would  free  institu- 
tions to  develop  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
curriculum  required  to  produce  better  people  and, 
more  importantly,  would  give  student-consumers  a  right 
to  choose  among  alternative  conceptions.  The  govern- 
ment could  and  should  scrutinize  the  academic  offer- 
ings for  which  it  is  indirectly  paying,  but  the  nature  of 
such  investigations  would  change." 

Officials  at  most  public  institutions  oppose  any  major 
shifts  of  aid  from  institutional  support  to  support  of 
students.  The  necessary  increases  in  tuition,  the-  s.i\. 
would  end  the  nation's  long-standing  commitment  to 
low-cost  higher  education,  and  would  shift  the  major 
burden  of  paying  for  education  from  the  society  at 
large  to  the  individual  student. 

That  shift,  they  say,  would  represent  an  end  to  the 
belief  that  society  as  a  whole— not  just  the  individual 
student — benefits  from  the  higher  education  of  its  citi- 
zens. 


Switching  from  institutional  support  to  loans  and 
grants  ''constitutes  a  definite  shift  away  from  public  de- 
cisions and  responsibility  for  the  support  and  control  of 
higher  education  and  toward  a  philosophy  of  private 
responsibility  and  private  enterprise,  with  major  conse- 
quences," says  Clifton  R. '  Wharton,  Jr.,  president  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

"The  shift  would  transform  the  goals,  values,  and 
conduct  of  the  entire  higher  educational  system,"  he 
says. 

Decisions  to  be  made  soon  in  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  probably  will  determine  how  much  new 
governmental  aid  will  be  forthcoming  and  what  form 
the  aid  will  take.  Alumnae  and  alumni  concerned 
about  preserving  the  qualities  of  higher  education  could 
do  higher  education  no  greater  service  than  keeping  in- 
formed about  the  alternatives,  and  advising  their  repre- 
sentatives of  their  preferences. 

The  economic  crisis  \  in  higher  education  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  cause  of  all  the  other  forces  moving 
toward  the  homogenization  and  standardization 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  observers  suspect  that  neither  the  movement 
toward  statewide  systems  of  colleges  and  universities 
nor  the  trend  toward  collective  bargaining  among  the 
faculty  members  would  have  gone  so  far  if  the  era  of 
great  growth  had  not  ended.  Suddenly,  in  the  economic 
depression  that  followed,  higher  education  was  no 
longer  society's  favorite  place  to  spend  money. 

How,  under  such  conditions,  can  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provide  diversity  and  individuality?  Must  they 
sacrifice  their  autonomy  and  individuality?  Or  can  they 
find  ways  to  live  with  the  end  of  growth  without  giving 
way  to  drab  uniformity? 


Individuality: 
All  the  Threats 
Combine 


The  end  of  an  era  of  growth',  the  scarcity  of  new 
resources,  the  increased  competition  for  them, 
and  the  public's  changing  definition  of  higher 
education's  role  in  society  have  all  combined  to  produce 
a  major  challenge  for  the  nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  task  before  them  now  is  to  meet  the  challenges 
while  preserving  the  best  of  the  past. 

It  is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  prospects. 
Doom-sayers  abound.  Here  is  how  some  severe  critics 
have  described  current  conditions  on  the  campuses: 

►  "Respect  for  universities  [faculties  and 
administrators]  has  been  replaced  by  distrust  and  sur- 
veillance." 

►  "Informal  procedures  and  policies  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  within  the  university 
have  been  replaced  by  insistence  upon  due  process  and 
by  formalized  codes." 

►  "Collegiality  based  upon  unity  in  goals  has  been 
replaced  by  identification  and  resolution  of  conflict." 

Such  concerns  are  not  limited  to  severe  critics. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  speculates  that  "perhaps  during  that  pe- 
riod  of  rapid   growth,   the  institutions — the   academic 
community — grew  beyond  the  potential  to  be  personal 
-and  human." 

William  C.  Mclnnes,  president  of  the  University  of 
Satn  Francisco,  says:  "People  will  spend  their  money, 
contribute  their  money,  pay  their  money  for  services 
and  things  in  which  they  believe.  What  has  happened 
in  many  cases  is  that  people  don't  believe  in  education 
the  way  they  used  to." 

As  a  result,  many  institutions  feel  more  threatened 
than  ever  by  the  challenges  before  them. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  the  conflicts  between 
public  and  private  higher  education  have  been  exacer- 
bated. Once  the  expansion  of  the  entire  higher  educa- 
tional system  ceased,  the  happy  state  no  longer  pre- 
vailed in  which  everyone  was  prospering.  Now,  one 
institution's  gain  may  well  be  another's  loss.  Public  and 
private  education  now  often  view  progress  for  one  as  a 
possible  threat  to  the  other. 

"Says  a  former  official  of  a  state1  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation: 

"The  pleadings  of  the  private  segment  for  state  finan- 
cial aid  are  gaining  ground — not  nearly  enough  to  save 


them  financially,  but  sufficient  to  reduce  the  direct  level 
of  funding  for  the  public  institutions." 

Warns  the  head  of  a  major  educational  association: 
"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  gravest  danger  facing 
us  is  the  possibility  of  a  serious  division  between  the 
public  and  the  independent  sectors  of  higher  education. 
Relatively  dormant  for  well  over  a  decade,  as  might  be 
expected  during  a  period  of  economic  expansion,  signs 
of  divisiveness  are  again  appearing  as  we  move  further 
into  the  stringent  '70's." 

The  situation  looks  confused  and  troublesome. 
Higher  education  has  reached  a  state  where  it  enjoys 
less  public  confidence,  has  less  confidence  itself  about 
what  its  purposes  are,  and  faces  unprecedented  compe- 
tition for  a  place  on  America's  priority  list. 

Yet  the  need  for  new  curricula,  and  for  new  educa- 
tional commitments  to  new  kinds  of  students,  was 
never  greater.  How  can  colleges  respond  in  innovative 
ways,  when  they  must  tighten  their  belts  and  curtail 
their  functions? 

Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale  University,  sees 
this  paradox:  "Although  all  universities  badly  need 
funds  in  order  to  experiment  with  new  techniques  of 
learning  and  study  that  go  beyond  the  library,  the  labo- 
ratory, and  the  classroom',  most  of  the  ideas  for  mas- 
sive central  government  support  threaten  to  impose  a 
dead  hand  of  bureaucracy,  central  planning,  and  red 
tape  on  local  initiative." 

Colleges  and  universities  thus  face  major  dilemmas: 

►  How  to  continue  to  be  effective  in  a  time  when 
they  need  major  new  sources  of  outside  support;  and 

►  How  to  keep  their  distinctiveness  in  an  era  that 
requires  economy  and  ingenuity. 


Individuality: 
Can  We 
Save  It? 


Do  colleges  and  universities — as  we  have  known 
them — have  a  future?  Or  are  we   headed  for 
some    massive,    standardized,    nationalized   sys- 
tem of  higher  education?  Need  a  new  vision  of  higher 
education — as  a  public  utility  that  everyone  can  use — 
produce  an  impersonal  assembly  line? 
Put  another  way: 

Can  private  colleges  and  universities  survive  in  a 
form  worth  preserving?  Can  public  institutions  avoid 
the  "pale,  insipid  sameness"  that  some  see  looming  on 
the  horizon? 


No  one  can  be  blindly  optimistic.  But  many  thought- 
ful observers  feel  that  the  present  critical  stage  poses 
not  only  problems  for  higher  education,  but  unparal- 
leled opportunities.  The  long  period  of  expansion,  they 
argue,  put  a  premium  on  graduate  education  and  re- 
search, and  higher  education  made  enormous  gains 
quantitatively.  Qualitatively,  however,  the  improvement 
may  have  been  insignificant.  On  the  undergraduate 
level,  indeed,  what  a  student  received  from  his  institu- 
tion may  not  have  been  much  better  than  what  was 
provided  to  his  predecessors  in  earlier  generations. 

Now  that  the  pressures  for  growth  have  eased, 
colleges  and  universities  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  truly  individual;  to  set  for  themselves  spe- 
cific, achievable  goals,  and  to  pursue  them  effectively. 

In  an  era  of  no-growth,  it  is  the  institutions  that 
know  what  they  want  to  be,  and  how  they  are  going  to 
be  it,  that  will  survive  and  prevail. 

Both  public  and  private  institutions  will  be  among 
them.  Steven  Muller,  president  of  the  (private)  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  notes: 

"Privacy  means  relative  independence.  We  have  at 
least  the  freedom  to  choose  among  alternatives,  re- 
stricted as  that  choice  may  be,  rather  than  to  have  our 
decisions  dictated  to  us  by  public  bodies. 

"Our  privacy  as  a  university  thus  exists  only  as  a 
narrow  margin.  .  .  .  Our  task  is  to  preserve  that  narrow 
margin  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it." 

Phillip  R.  Shriver  of  Ohio's  Miami  University  (state- 
supported)  speaks  from  the  public-institution  standpoint: 

"Each  university  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  its  own 
personality  and  uniqueness.  Each  ought  to  have  its  own 
strengths.  Each  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  its 
own  individual  programs." 

The  first  task,  then,  for  every  institution  of  higher 
education — public  and  private — must  be  to  develop  a 
firm  sense  of  what  it  ought  to  be  and  how  best  to 
achieve  it. 

Each  institution  must  know,  and  believe  in,  its  own 
personality  and  uniqueness. 

A  foundation  official  says: 

"The  time  has  come  to  take  a  total  look  at  each  of 
our  institutions  in  some  systematic  way  which  relates 
energy  and  material  input  to  learning  output,  and  re- 
lates behavioral  objectives  to  social  needs.  If  we  do  not 
strenuously  undertake  this  task  and  succeed,  then  our 
present  troubles  in  a  variety  of  areas  will  become  far 
worse.  Indeed,  I  see  the  specter  of  government  or  even 
industrial  control  of  our  colleges  and  universities." 

Sir  Eric  Ashby,  a  distinguished  British  educator  who 
has  served  as  a  member  of  America's  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, says: 

"The  gravest  single  problem  facing  American  higher 
education  is  the  alarming  disintegration  of  consensus 
about  purpose.  It  is  not  just  that  the  academic  commu- 
nity cannot  agree  on  technicalities  of  curricula,  certifi- 
cation, and  governance;  it  is  a  fundamental  doubt 
about  the  legitimacy  of  universities  as  places  insulated 


from  society  to  pursue  knowledge  disengaged  from  its 
social  implications." 

Ending  that  fundamental  doubt,  says  Sir  Eric,  will 
require  "a  revaluation  of  the  relation  between  univer- 
sities and  American  society." 

In  short,  the  American  people  must  rebuild  their 
faith  in  the  colleges  and  universities — and  the 
colleges  and  universities  must  rebuild  faith  in  them- 
selves. In  doing  so,  both  parties  to  the  contract  can 
assure  the  survival  of  both  the  vast  system's  diversity 
and  the  individuality  of  its  parts. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  already  begun 
the  necessary  reassessments  and  redefinitions.  Commis- 
sions on  the  future  have  been  established  on  scores  of 
campuses.  Faculty  members,  students,  administrators, 
trustees,  alumni,  and  alumnae  have  been  enlisted  to 
help  define  their  institutions'  goals  for  the  years  to 
come. 

Those  new  definitions,  now  emerging,  recognize  the 
end  of  the  era  of  expansion  and  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Some  institutions  have  chosen  to  remain  small,  some 
large.  Others  have  chosen  to  focus  on  specific  missions, 
e.g.,  ecology,  health  services,  the  arts.  Still  others  are 
moving  into  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  two- 
year  colleges  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  will  attract  many 
new  students  to  higher  education.  For  their  part,  many 
two-year  colleges  are  resisting  pressures  to  expand  into 
four-year  institutions,  electing  to  concentrate  on  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  educational  opportunities  to  their 
own  non-traditional  student  constituencies. 

Whatever  the  role  they  define  for  themselves,  such 
colleges  and  universities  are  seeking  ways  to  make  edu- 
cation more  individual  and  more  rewarding. 

Colleges  and  universities  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  they  adjust  to  the  financial  stresses, 
the  changing  market  conditions,  the  demands 
for  reform  that  have  beset  them.  Those  that  adjust  most 
effectively  will  be  the  ones  that  survive  as  distinctive, 
individual  institutions. 

Chatham  College's  President  Eddy  notes  that  our  in- 
stitutions, "swinging  into  the  troublesome  '70's  from 
the  unusually  affluent  '60's,  resemble  a  middle-aged  and 
slightly  portly  man  who  discovers  that  he  is  panting 
heavily  after  climbing  a  quick  flight  of  stairs.  He 
doesn't  have  yesterday's  bounce." 


"He  has  a  choice.  He  can  become  a  first-class  hypo- 
chondriac and,  in  all  probability,  bring  on  the  attack 
by  discouragement  and  tension.  Or  he  can  diet,  cut  out 
smoking,  and  start  some  consistent,  sensible  exercise. 
He  must  convince  himself  that  life  is  worth  living — and 
living  to  the  hilt — despite  an  occasional  long  flight  of 
stairs." 

The  end  of  the  era  of  growth  has  opened  once  more 
the  great  debate  about  the  role  of  higher  education  (or 
any  education,  for  that  matter)  in  the  lives  of  individu- 
als and  in  the  health  of  society.  The  future,  in  many 
ways,  is  up  for  grabs. 

Those  who  care  deeply  about  the  diversity  and  indi- 
viduality of  our  colleges  and  universities  must  assure 
that — regardless  of  what  they  become — they  preserve 
their  distinctive  spirit  in  the  changing  future. 

"There  is  little  profit  in  licking  our  wounds  or  feel- 
ing sorry  for  ourselves,"  says  Father  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame.  "We  still  represent  the  best  hope  for 
America's  future,  provided  we  learn  from  our  own  mis- 
takes and  reestablish  in  the  days  ahead  what  has  so 
often  testified  to  the  nobility  of  our  endeavors  in  times 
past. 

"All  is  not  lost.  We  are  simply  beginning  again,  as 
many  always  must,  in  a  world  filled  with  ambiguities, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  man  himself." 


This  report  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which 
scores  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  taking  part.  It 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  persons  listed  below, 
the  members  of  editorial  projects  for  education,  inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  informally  associated  with  the  American 
Alumni  Council.  The  members,  it  should  be  noted,  act  in  this 
capacity  for  themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions,  and  not 
all  of  them  necessarily  agree  with  all  the  points  in  this  report. 
All  rights  reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without  express 
permission.  Printed  in  U.S.A.  Members:  denton  beal,  C.  W. 
Post  Center;  david  a.  burr,  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Maralyn  o.  gillespie,  Swarthmore  College;  corbin  gwaltney, 
Editorial  Projects  for  Education;  Charles  m.  helmken,  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council;  jack  r.  maguire,  the  University  of  Texas; 
john  i.  mattill,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  ken 
metzler,  the  University  of  Oregon;  john  w.  paton,  Wesleyan 
University;  Robert  m.  Rhodes,  Brown  University;  verne  a. 
stadtman.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education;  Frederic 
a.  stott,  Phillips  Academy  (Andover);  frank  j.  tate,  the 
Ohio  State  University;  charles  e.  widmayer,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; dorothy  F.  Williams,  Simmons  College;  Ronald  a.  wolk, 
Brown  University;  Elizabeth  bond  wood.  Sweet  Briar  College; 
chesley  worthington  (emeritus).  Illustrations  by  gerard  a. 
valerio.  Editors:  JOHN  a.  crowl,  CORBIN  GWALTNEY,  WILLIAM 
A.  MILLER,  JR.,  MALCOLM  G.  SCULLY. 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

*  ROUND  TRIP  JET  TRANSPORTATION  to 
ATHENS    MEALS  and  BEVERAGES 
SERVED  ALOFT 

WASH.,  D.C.  EVENING  DEPARTURE 

*  DELUXE  TWIN-BEDDED  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at  the  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ROYAL 
OLYMPIC  HOTEL 

*  WELCOME  COCKTAIL  PARTY  with  HOT 

and  COLD  HORS  D'OEUVRES 

*  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST  DAILY 

(TAX  and  TIP  INCLUDED) 

*  GOURMET  DINNER  EACH  EVENING 

(YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EITHER  LUNCH 
OR  DINNER)  [tax  and  tip  included] 

*  ACROPOLIS  TOUR  (HALF-DAY) 

*  ATHENS  MUSEUM  TOUR 

(HALF-DAY) 

*  EXCITING  LOW-COST  OPTIONAL 
TOURS  AVAILABLE 

*  ALL  GRATUITIES  to  BELLMEN, 

CHAMBERMAIDS  and  DOORMEN 

*  ALL  ROUND  TRIP  TRANSFERS 

and  LUGGAGE  HANDLING  FROM 
AIRPORT  TO  THE  HOTEL 

*  EXPERIENCED  ESCORT  and  HOTEL 

HOSPITALITY  DESK 


1  Air  transportation  -  252  seat  Overseas  National  Airways 
DC-8Jet    Cost    $185.00;   Land -$198.90 


*  LOW-COST  OPTIONAL  TOURS 

ATHENS  BY  NIGHT  $  10.00 

SOU  N  ION  5.00 

ARGOLIS  ONE  DAY  TOUR  14.00 

DELPHI  ONE  DAY  TOUR  14.00 

ONE  DAY  CRUISE  15.00 

Visiting  Aegina,  Poros,  Hydra 


*  Prices  subject  to  change 

Tour  arrangements  are  made  from  your  hotel 
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FROM 

SAIGON 

TO 

SWEET  BRIAR 


By  Dorothy  Vickery 

Assistant  Director,  Public  Relations 


r  rom  Saigon  to  Sweet  Briar  College  is  half  way 
around  the  world,  but  Thi  Thanh  Mai  Nguyen  had  al- 
ready circled  the  globe  twice  when  she  arrived  at  the  col- 
lege in  September.  On  three  trips  outside  Viet  Nam,  Mai 
needed  courage  and  ingenuity  to  overcome  the  travel  re- 
strictions imposed  by  a  nation  at  war. 

Acceptance  as  a  scholarship  student  by  an  American 
college  is  not  tantamount  to  permission  to  leave  Viet 
Nam.  A  student  must  have  some  other  mission,  or  be 
sponsored  by  an  organization  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
authorities.  To  get  to  Sweet  Briar,  Mai  escorted  a  group 
of  orphans  who  had  been  adopted  by  families  in  this 
country. 

Advised  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  that  es- 
cort duty  might  solve  her  problem,  Mai  offered  her  serv- 
ices to  the  Terre  des  Hommes  orphanage  which  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  adoption  of  many  homeless  waifs. 
Gratefully,  they  turned  over  to  her  six  little  Vietnamese 
whose  new  parents  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  United 
States.  The  matter  of  an  exit  visa  took  only  four  days,  but 
in  that  time  Mai  had  to  talk  to  top  government  officials: 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  final  approval  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself. 

In  tending  bottle-fed.  babies  and  one  air-sick  seven- 
year-old,  Mai  more  than  earned  her  passage  on  the  30- 
hour  flight.  On  her  feet  most  of  the  way,  she  mixed  for- 
mulas, warmed  bottles  and  soothed  crying  infants.  Dur- 
ing a  two-hour  stop  at  Paris,  she  took  the  children  for  a 
brief  respite  in  the  airport  nursery  and  loaded  them  back 
on  the  plane  again.  On  arrival  at  Kennedy  Airport,  where 
she  delivered  the  orphans  to  their  adoptive  parents,  Mai 
was  met  by  Louise  Smith  Norton  "44,  who  took  her 
home  for  a  non-stop  sleep  of  12  hours. 

Mai,  who  is  fluent  in  both  French  and  English,  at- 
tended a  French  lycee  in  Saigon.  "My  generation  is  prob- 
ably the  last  to  adopt  the  French  language  in  my  coun- 
try," she  said.  In  1969-70  she  made  her  first  trip  to  the 
United  States  on  an  international  scholarship  from  the 
American  Field  Service,  for  which  she  has  since  been  an 
active  volunteer.  On  this  scholarship  she  completed  her 
senior  year  in  high  school  at  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  lived  with  an  American  family.  Mai  thinks  of  them  as 
her  second  parents,  the  "Mom"  and  "Dad"  with  whom 
she  now  spends  her  vacations. 

Again  in  1971  Mai  was  permitted  to  leave  Viet  Nam  as 
a  delegate  to  the  American  Field  Service  conference  in 
Atlantic  City.  Each  time  on  her  return  home  to  Saigon, 
she  made  a  tour  that  took  her  to  man\  countries  of  the 


near  and  far  East  and  Europe. 

A  world  traveler  at  20,  Mai  is  a  sophomore  at  Sweet 
Briar  as  she  had  attended  the  University  of  Saigon  for 
two  years,  a  state  institution  of  10  different  faculties  and 
10,000  students.  It  was  a  period  of  interrupted  studies,  for 
Mai  was  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  the  most  radical  of  the 
colleges  where  there  were  many  strikes  and  walkouts. 
"While  they  had  their  political  reasons,"  Mai  said,  "the 
students  were  largely  asking  for  re-organization  of  the 
university  and  more  attention  and  assistance  from  the 
government."  Now  all  the  men  students  have  been 
drafted  into  the  army,  and  the  university  is  composed  of 
young  women  and  older  people. 

Asked  about  life  in  Saigon,  Mai  said  that  under  mar- 
tial law  the  curfew  sounds  at  1 1  p.m.  and  there  is  little  en- 
tertainment except  movies.  "Everyone  is  affected  by  the 
news  coming  in,"  she  said,  "but  they  try  to  live  as  nor- 
mally as  possible  under  the  restrictions.  There  has  been 
run-away  inflation  since  the  revolution  of  1963;  in 
roughly  10  years  the  piaster  has  been  devalued  from  70  to 
430  to  the  dollar.  1  am  very  happy  about  the  cease-fire 
and  glad  there  will  be  no  more  killing." 

Mai's  only  contacts  with  Americans  in  Saigon  were 
with  embassy  personnel  and  faculty  at  the  university, 
where  she  attended  lectures  by  six  American  professors, 
four  of  them  on  Fulbright  fellowships.  Because  of  her 
knowledge  of  English,  she  was  often  called  upon  to  trans- 
late for  visiting  scholars  and  professors. 

Mai  has  found  contentment  at  Sweet  Briar  because  of 
"the  small  number  of  students  and  large  faculty."  There 
were  200  to  500  in  class  at  Saigon  University.  "You  can 
talk  to  your  professors  here,"  she  remarked,  "and  get 
them  to  help  you."  The  campus  life  delights  her,  too. 
"We  don't  have  that  at  home,"  she  said,  "I  love  living  at 
the  college."  She  also  enjoys  the  feeling  of  freedom  in  this 
country,  away  from  the  restraints  of  a  country  torn  by 
war. 

Of  all  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  why  did  she  se- 
lect Sweet  Briar?  Mai  had  planned  to  enter  a  large  col- 
lege in  New  England  but  in  an  interview  there  she  was  ad- 
vised that  Sweet  Briar  College  would  more  nearly  meet 
her  desire  for  a  small  woman's  college  in  a  beauiitul 
countryside,  with  a  moderate  climate.  After  she  was  ac- 
cepted by  Sweet  Briar,  she  met  a  graduate  of  the  college 
in  Saigon,  Mrs.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Linh  of  the  class  of  1952, 
who  is  director  of  an  English  school  there. 

Mai  misses  her  home  and  family  she  is  the  oldest  of 
10  children— but  she  won't  return  to  Saigon  until  she  is 
graduated  from  Sweet  Briar.  ■ 
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From  all  the  records  sent  to  me,  Virginia 
Bellamy  Ruflfin  has  dethroned  Em  Green 
Kennon  as  queen  of  the  class  grandmothers. 
Bellemy  sent  "proof  positive"  pictures  of  her 
eight  beautiful  grandchildren.  In  case  that 
isn't  tops,  she  says  there  is  another  on  its 
way. 

Sarah  Harrison  Merrill  said,  "Mill  Ferry 
and  I  hated  to  miss  our  reunion  in  May.  I 
had  grandchildren  visiting  here.  My  Art  and  I 
had  a  great  cruise  to  the  North  Cape  in  July. 
I'm  going  with  other  docents  on  a  study 
tour  of  Italian  art  in  the  spring.  I  see  Hazel 
Stamps  Collins  often  and  Sue  Burnett  Davis, 
Connie  Westbrook,  Marguerite  McDaniel. 
Atlanta  is  full  of  great  Sweet  Briarites,  old 
and  young." 

Florida  retirement  life  is  a  busy  and 
happy  existence  for  Eleanor  Wright  Conway 
and  her  husband  Ted  (General  T.J.)  They 
have  four  grandchildren.  She  sees  Irene 
Kellog,  as  Irene  lives  in  Daytona.  Jean 
Saunders,  '30,  drove  to  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  to 
help  Marcia  Patterson's  mother  celebrate  her 
91st  birthday.  Marcia  and  her  mother  spend 
a  lot  of  time  in  Hong  Kong  with  her  mother's 
great-nieces. 

From  Coronado,  Calif.,  Stuart  Groner 
Moreno  keeps  in  touch  with  several  Sweet 
Briarites.  She  sent  us  sad  news  that  Bee 
Stone  Moffett  died  last  Nov.  after  a  long 
illness.  "Tuie"  visited  her  frequently  while 
Bee  was  hospitalized.  Stuart,  her  husband. 
Bee  and  hers  spent  many  pleasant  weekends 
in  trips  to  Palm  Springs  and  Palm  Desert. 
She  said  Bee's  zest  for  living,  her  infectious 
laugh  and  wonderful  piano-playing  made 
each  meeting  a  happy  occasion.  We  all  re- 
member those  things  about  Bee  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

Ruth  Kerr  Fortune  flew  to  Europe  after 
our  40th  reunion.  Now  she  is  in  Calif., 
playing  assistant-stork  to  her  niece.  Hallie 
Orr  Barton  journeyed  to  W&L  after  our 
40th  to  her  son's  graduation.  In  the  fall  of 
'72  she  and  her  husband  drove  to  Vermont 
to  visit  relatives  and  enjoy  the  fall  foliage. 
Enroute  through  Conn.,  she  had  telephone 
visits  with  Virginia  Squibb  Flynn  and  Doris 
Hodgdon  Wenning. 

Anna  Gilbert  Davy  and  her  husband  Hugh 
live  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  enjoy 
bridge,  the  symphony  and  theatre.  They  have 
a  weekend  house  at  Pebble  Beach  where 
they  golf.  In  her  spare  time  "Gussie"  tran- 
scribes into  Braille  for  the  blind.  They 
were  in  Africa  during  our  reunion,  but 
visited  SBC  later  in  the  summer.  They  have 
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two  married  children  and  seven  grand- 
children. She  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to 
have  her  mother  living  near  her. 

Adelaide  Smith  Nelson's  mother  died  at 
Adelaide's  home  in  Arizona  this  past  summer. 
Adelaide  Jr.  has  put  her  mother  in  the 
grandmother  class  with  the  adoption  of  a 
baby  girl.  "A";  Jr.  and  Jim  are  very  happy 
with  their  little  one. 

A  sweet,  sad  letter  from  Aix-en-Provence, 
France,  from  Marcelle  Dominique  Perrott, 
telling  us  of  the  death  of  her  son  Dominique 
in  a  road  accident.  He  had  recently  graduated 
in  architecture.  In  1971  he  visited  Helen 
Martin  in  the  U.S.  and  loved  it.  Marcelle's 
daughter  Martine  is  married. 

Thanks  to  Eleanor  Franke  Crawford  for 
the  Golden  Stairs  card.  Let's  help  her  and 
our  class  keep  up  our  good  record  as  con- 
tributors to  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

From  Memphis,  Virginia  Finch  Waller 
says  she  is  trying  to  interest  her  grand- 
daughter Ginny  in  attending  Sweet  Briar. 
From  just  the  few  I've  heard  from,  we  should 
have  a  goodly  group  there  some  of  these 
years. 

Dorothy  Smith  Berkeley  wrote,  "We 
moved  to  Charlottesville  in  June  as  Edmund 
started  teaching  at  the  new  Community 
College  here  in  Sept.  We  started  building  a 
house  in  April,  hoping  to  move  in  in  Sept., 
but  finally  did  in  Nov.,  although  it  is  still  not 
complete.  Connie  Fowler  Keeble  flew  to 
Germany  to  spend  a  month's  vacation  with 
her  oldest  son  who  makes  his  home  there  .  .  . 
had  a  glorious  time  ...  sat  across  from 
Nancy  Wilson  Mann  and  her  husband  at  one 
of  the  games.  Our  daughter  (Judith  B. 
Harrison,  '60)  and  her  husband  and  five 
children  moved  to  Redding,  Calif.,  in  Jan. 
Our  Beckley  biography  is  now  ready  for  press 
and  UNC  Press  has  accepted  our  John 
Mitchell  biography  for  publication,  so  we 
are  slightly  busy." 

Naomi  Doty  Stead  wrote  that  she  and 
George  had  a  wonderful  five-week  trip  to  the 
Scandinavian  capitals  by  ship;  also  visited 
Amsterdam  and  London.  They  now  have 
three  grandsons  and  one  granddaughter. 

Alice  Dabney  Parker  went  to  Rome. 
Sicily,  Greece  and  Turkey  last  fall  with  her 
daughter  Betsy  Parker  McColl,  '63,  and  a 
group  which  included  Lydia  Goodwyn  Fer- 
rell,  '34,  and  Elizabeth  Tyler  Campbell. 
'29.  Alice's  other  daughter,  Fleming  Parker 
Rutledge,  '59,  is  taking  courses  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

Emma  Knowllon  Lytle  said,  "A  new  series 
of  paintings  is  begun — sculpture  too.  But  that 
is  not  news.  This  year  we  hope  to  travel  in 
USA  and  may  see  some  of  you." 

Just  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  will  reach  me. 
Get  me  some  news  for  our  letter  by  Dec, 
1973.  We  were  one  of  the  smallest  classes, 
let's  all  stick  together — it's  quality  that 
counts. 
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We  hope  you  all  will  be  inspired  to  think 
about  our  40th  reunion  this  May  20-22  and 
try  to  make  plans  to  return.  Harriet  Rogers 
has  already  graciously  invited  us  to  picnic  at 
Red  Top.  and  that  will  be  enjoyable.  You 
will  find  the  other  events  interesting  too.  For 
those  of  you  who  have  not  been  on  campus 
in  some  time,  you  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
progressive  changes  while  much  remains  the 
same. 

Lots  of  you  have  been  traveling  near  and 
far.  Cotton  Skinner  Shepherd  and  Bill 
returned  from  two  months  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  is  retired  now  and  they  live  in 
Coral  Gables.  Jane  Taylor  Lacy  did  go  to  the 
Orient  in  the  Fall  and  found  Hong  Kong 
fascinating  for  Christmas  shopping.  She  has 
plans  to  visit  friends  in  Palm  Spring  in 
March. 

Maggie  Austin  Johnson  and  Joe  surely 
have  wanderlust!  Their  four  daughters  all 
have  homes  of  their  own  now,  with  two 
living  near  enough  to  enjoy  the  grand- 
children. They  saw  Nell  in  Ft.  Worth  in 
May  as  they  flew  to  Acapulco,  enroute  back 
stopping  to  see  Anna  in  Oakland.  Last 
summer  assorted  family  members  took  a  raft 
down  the  Colorado  River.  Two  years  ago  the 
Johnsons  took  a  small  schooner  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  "which  was  most  intrigu- 
ing." They  have  acquired  2100  acres  for 
development,  a  half-hour's  drive  from  home. 
I'm  sure  the  only  reason  Maggie  had  time 
to  report  on  her  activities  was  because  she 
had  an  operation  in  Nov.  and  was  forced  to 
rest  a  bit,  but  she  will  be  as  busy  as  ever 
and  out  selling  bulbs  again.  On  one  of  their 
trips  they  ran  into  Elena  Doty  Angus  and 
Bruce  a  year  ago  Dec.  on  an  archaeological 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Izzy  Neer  Semple  and  Bob  similarly  ran 
into  Dotty  Hedges  Cushing  and  Bob  on  a 
Caribbean  cruise  last  winter.  Have  learned 
that  Marjorie  Ris  Hand  and  John  moved  to 
Fort  Pierce.  It  is  nice  to  see  her  name  among 
the  Boxwood  Circle.  Lil  Allison  Redman  and 
John  have  a  Maine  summer  place  near  Lake 
Onawa,  where  their  Gini  enjoys  sailing.  Now 
she's  "flexing  her  muscles  in  Boulder." 

Kitty  Gochnauer  Slater  and  her  sister  had 
a  nice  trip  to  the  Continent  this  fall.  Mary 
Liz  demons  Porzelius  planned  to  go  in  Nov. 
to  London  with  the  Sweet  Briar  group.  She 
has  now  moved  into  an  apartment  and  no 
longer  worries  about  a  yardman!  Both  her 
daughters  live  away:  Susan,  the  youngest,  is  a 
metallurgist  and  married  to  a  chemical 
engineer.  They  live  in  Glen  Mills  and  both 
work  for  Westinghouse  at  Lester.  Pa.  The 
other  daughter  is  also  an  engineer  and  lives 
in  Alexandria  near  Ella,  whom  Mary  Liz  sees 
from  time  to  time. 

Another  traveler  is  Margaret  McReynolds 
St.  Claire,  who  with  Darrell  left  in  Jan.  for 
Helsinki.  Ginger  talked  to  them  just  before 
leaving,  as  she  was  in  Washington  doing 
independent  work  on  her  Art  History  major 
during  Winter  Term  at  the  National 
Gallery.  The  curriculum  has  become  much 
more  flexible.  Any  of  you  know  of  a  job 
opening  in  a  museum?  Ginger  expects  to  get 
her  diploma  in  May.  the  day  our  40th 
begins.  If  my  87  year-old  mother  is  up  to 
going  to  graduation,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
stay  over  for  anything  but  our  class  picnic. 


Graduation  of  Sarah  Latham  from  Sophie 
Newcomb  may  keep  Ella  Jesse  from  our 
40th,  but  she  hopes  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict. The  Lathams  spent  the  summer  on  the 
Bay  and  then  Ella  returned  to  the  Garden 
Club  of  Virginia  Board  meetings,  lectures  on 
Christmas  greens.  Colonial  Dames.  Sue 
Graves  Stubbs  and  her  sister  came  up  for 
the  biennial  meeting  and  said  everyone 
looked  great.  The  Lathams"  older  Penny  is 
married  and  lives  in  Waynesboro,  has  three 
boys:  13.9.6. 

I  may  be  speaking  out  of  turn,  but  I'm 
sure  Ella  would  like  to  see  our  percentage  of 
giving  go  above  the  32°0  for  last  year.  Any 
amount  to  the  Fund  will  be  welcome,  but  do 
send  something.  Did  you  notice  we  had 
several  among  the  Golden  Stairs  elite? 

Mary  Kate  Patlon  Bromfield  is  one  who 
can  sympathize  with  Ella,  as  Mary  Kate 
runs  alumnae  affairs  for  Oxford  School  in 


NOMINEE  FOR 
BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Association  submits  the  name  of 
Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  '43  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  as  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar 
College. 

Other  names  may  be  added  to  the  ballot 
if  they  are  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  fifteen  signatures  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  the  written 
consent  of  the  nominees,  within  two  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  this  name  as  the 
Executive  Board  nominee.  Ballots  will  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association,  and 
the  elected  candidate's  name  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  of  Overseers  as  the  nomi- 
nee from  the  Association. 

Married  to  Ray  Awtrey.  retired  from  ad- 
ministrative management  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Mrs.  Awtrey  lives  in  Washington. 
From  1968  to  1972  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  as 
National  Bulb  Chairman.  She  has  been  also 
an  Alumna  Representative  and  treasurer  of 
the  Washington  Club. 

A  member  of  the  Kentucky  and  District 
of  Columbia  Bars.  Mrs.  Awtrey  received  the 
LL.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1946.  She  practiced  law  until 
1954:  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky, 
as  a  professional  staff  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  as  attorney  for  the 
War  Claims  Commission,  and  as  attorney  in 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  mother  of  two  stepchildren,  she  has 
worked  with  Brownie  and  Cub  Scouts  and 
with  Sunday  School  and  other  Church  com- 
mittees. Her  community  work  includes 
service  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Florence  Crittenden  Home,  and  the  Barker 
Foundation,  an  adoption  agency.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Westmoreland  Hills  Garden 
Club,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Washington  Club. 

As  a  Sweet  Briar  undergraduate,  she  was 
on  the  News  staff,  was  a  cabin  and  hiking 
leader,  and  belonged  lo  the  International 
Relations  Club.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Kentucky  Law.  Journal  for  three 
years,  her  senior  law  school  year  as  its  editor. 


Hartford,  which  three  years  ago  became  a 
coordinate  of  The  Kingswood  School  for 
Boys.  For  the  latter,  she  has  duties  in  the 
Development  Office.  She  also  is  Secretary  to 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Hartford  Hospital,  as 
well  as  doing  public  relations.  Bing  and  she 
have  six  natural  grandchildren,  plus  two 
more  inherited,  when  Susan  married  Dr. 
Kent  Barber.  Jr.  Betsy,  the  eldest,  lives  with 
husband  Dick  Reinhart:  the  three  daughters 
in  nearby  Farmington.  And  Bill,  who  grad- 
uated a  few  years  ago  from  U.Va.,  lives  in 
Boston  with  his  wife  and  little  daughter  born 
last  June. 

Fran  Powell  Zoppa  and  Charlie  may  also 
be  grandparents  of  six  by  now.  Nancy,  their 
youngest,  was  expecting  her  third  in  Feb.. 
and  Suzanne  already  has  three.  They  all  live 
close  by  in  Richmond.  I  saw  Fran  in  Oct.  and 
you'd  never  guess  she  is  sixtyish!  She  said 
Jo  Rucker  Powell  and  Lewis  like  being  in 
Washington,  where  he  finds  being  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  challenging.  They  are  often 
home  for  weekends.  Their  son  is  at  W  &  L. 

Frances  Seville  Newberry  writes  that  her 
89  year-old  mother  still  makes  her  annual 
trip  to  Florida— some  of  you  will  pleasantly 
remember  visiting  at  Pass-A-Grille.  Fran's 
daughter  Ann  is  a  sophomore  at  Univ.  of 
Nebraska  and  has  been  initiated  into  two 
honorary*  societies. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Anne 
Brooke  is  fine  and  so  is  her  father,  who  is 
in  his  90's.  When  I  saw  her  in  Jan.,  Mr. 
Brooke  and  Tommie  had  gone  bird-hunting 
in  Buckingham.  I  also  saw  her  in  Norfolk 
at  Sweet  Briar  Day  luncheon,  when  all  Tide- 
water alumnae  were  invited  to  meet  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whiteman.  A  week  later,  our  area  was 
under  eight  inches  of  snow!  Libber  Lankford 
Miles  was  also  at  the  luncheon,  and  we  were 
sony  Mary  Burnley  had  to  return  the  day 
before  after  spending  Christmas  with  them. 
Staunton  is  so  close,  I  hope  Mary  B.  can 
come  to  reunion. 

Leila  van  Leer  Schwaab  wrote  in  the  fall 
that  Don's  mother  was  coming  to  live  with 
them,  and  she  was  not  sure  how  free  she 
would  be  for  reunion.  Hope  she  can  come,  as 
you  remember  she  was  chairman  for  our  35th 
and  did  such  a  nice  job. 

Now  that  your  children  are  grown,  some 
of  you  have  taken  on  jobs.  Miki  Murdock 
Martin  is  Director  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  on  Pratt  St.  in  Baltimore 
and  would  love  to  have  you  come  by  and  en- 
joy the  Museum.  Both  daughters  are  married. 
Envy  lives  in  Philadelphia:  Becky  is  in  Guil- 
ford, Vt.  Mary'  Buick.  on  the  other  hand, 
plans  to  retire  from  teaching  in  June  and 
won't  be  free  for  this  reunion  as  she  winds  up 
her  career.  She  hopes  to  take  a  bird  tour  to 
Scandinavia  in  July. 

Gerry  Mallory  seems  fine,  but  illness 
among  family  friends  has  kept  her  confined 
lately.  When  she  wrote  in  the  fall.  Perry 
Whittaker  Scott's  daughter  was  living  with 
her  in  that  big  old  Tenafly  house.  Last  spring 
Gerry  was  highly  successful  Bulb  Chairman 
for  Northern  New  Jersey  SB  Club. 

Hetty  Wells  Finn  doesn't  think  she  can 
make  our  40th.  but  I  hope  she  and  many  of 
you  will  make  plans.  You  know  the  campus 
will  be  lovely,  and  it  will  be  great  to  get 
together.  From  flat,  flat  Tidewater.  I  alua\s 
get  a  lift  going  to  see  the  Blue  Ridge.  I've  had 
many  trips  to  Sweet  Briar  during  the  four 
years  that  Ginger  has  been  a  student,  and 
with  this  column  my  fifth  year  as  \our 
secretary  comes  to  an  end.  Many  thanks  to 
all  of  you  who  wrote  on  flaps,  sent  letters  and 
Christmas  cards,  and  phoned  me. 


Our  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Glen 
Worthinglon  Johnson,  whose  husband  Boine 
died  in  January  of  1972. 
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Secretaries 

Frances  Baker  Lamb  (Mrs.  Wilson  G.,  IV). 

11  Elmwood  Rd.,  Baltimore.  Md.  21210 

Peggy  Huxley  Dick  (Mrs.  Robert  L.).  P.O. 

Box  1299,  Tryon.  N.C.  28782 

Fund  Agent 

Lucile  Cox  Jones  (Mrs.  Robert  E.).  Box  463, 

Ashland,  Va.  23005 

The  spring  issue  of  the  Alumnae  Magazine 
is  the  one  that  carries  our  1936  class  notes 
each  year.  In  order  to  make  these  meaningful 
we  must  ask  each  of  you  to  send  any  news 
not  later  than  mid-January.  This  can  be  done 
on  the  flap  of  the  Fund  envelope  or  in  a  card 
or  letter  to  either  Fran  or  Peggy.  We  are 
pooling  our  information  and  want  lots  of  it! 
.Marriage:  Elizabeth  Hartridge  to  Nicolas 
Alexander,  July  1972. 

Kin  Carr  Baldwin  and  Bob  had  a  wonder- 
ful month  in  England  the  summer  of  '72 
visiting  their  daughter  and  her  family  and 
several  NATO  couples  they'd  know  n  in  Nor- 
folk. Kin  had  a  great  get-together  in  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  fall  of  '72  with  Betsy  High 


NOMINEES  FOR  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  members  of  her 
Committee  submit  the  following  slate  of 
alumnae  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association: 

First  Vice  President: 

Louise  Aubrey  McFarland  '54,  Durham. 
N.C. 

Second  Nice  President: 

Eleanor  Pons  Snodgrass  '48.  Va.  Beach.  Va. 

Nominating  Chairman: 

Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59.  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Alumnae  Fund  Chairman: 

Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  '54.  Winnetka, 

111. 

Alumnae  Representative  Chairman: 

Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '48,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Finance  Chairman: 

Margaret  Sheffield  Martin  "48.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Scholarship  Chairman: 

Carolyn  Scott  Dillon  '57.  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Golden  Stairs  Chairman: 

Jane  Roseberry   Ewald    '52.   Charlottesville. 

Va. 

Regional  Chairmen: 

Region  II         Patricia  Whilaker  Waters  '44. 

Lutherville.  Md. 
Region    III        Judith    Burnett    Halsey    '74. 

Richmond.  Va. 
Region    IV        Elizabeth   Smith    White    '59. 

Charlotte.  N.C. 
Region  VI        Alice  Car\  Farmer  Brown  '59, 

Prospect,  Ky. 
Region  VII       Nannelte  McBurney  Crowdus, 

'57.  Lake  Forest.  III. 
Region  VIII     Dorothj    Woods  McLeod  '58, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Region   I\        Poll)    Chapman  Herring   '61. 

Houston.  Tex. 
Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  are 
the    Regional    Chairmen    of    the    Alumnae 
Association. 


Gregg,  Mary  Vogdes  Haines  and  Margaret 
Upton  White. 

Margaret  Robertson  Densmore  is  librarian 
at  the  school  where  her  husband  is  the 
French  teacher,  leaving  their  vacations  free 
to  enjoy  the  house  they  are  buying  in  Center- 
ville,  Mass.,  Cape  Cod;  they'd  love  to  wel- 
come old  friends  there.  They  see  Eleanor 
Welter  Westendorf  when  she  visits  Cape  Cod 
annually.  Their  oldest  grandchild  is  a  teen- 
ager now. 

Elizabeth  Tomlin  Juvell  has  quite  a  clan: 
two  married  sons  with  three  children  each; 
one  bachelor  (29);  one  daughter  (20)  at 
Univ.  of  Alabama. 

Lillian  Steele  Cook  had  a  delightful  visit 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  in  the  fall 
of '72,  met  husband  Larry  in  Vancouver  on 
his  return  from  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska  for 
an  enjoyable  trip  to  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  and 
Canadian  rail  trip  home. 

Martha  Williams  Tim  enjoys  their  two 
grandsons:  David  Larimer  Shields,  Jr.,  and 
John  Fenton  Tim,  both  toddlers.  Daughter 
Ann  Tim  Kane  has  joined  her  law  student 
husband  in  Los  Angeles.  Other  daughter  and 
son  are  nearby  in  Pittsburgh. 

Martha  Anne  Harvey  Gwinn,  still  very 
beautiful,  continues  to  travel  extensively. 
Her  three  children  are  married. 

Nancy  Braswell  Holderness  is  the  slim 
dynamo  and  amazing  hostess.   Four  out  of 


five  children  are  married;  the  two  older  sons 
are  Presbyterian  ministers. 

Fran  Baker  Lamb  continues  to  enjoy  her 
flock  of  jolly  Lamb  relatives,  who  specialize 
in  family  gatherings,  especially  when  one  of 
the  nieces  or  nephews  gets  married.  She  and 
Wilson  took  a  course  in  practical  politics 
at  Howard  Community  College  near  Balti- 
more, attended  a  McGovern  fund-raising 
picnic  at  Sargent  Shriver's  place  in  Rock- 
ville  with  all  the  Kennedys  (almost),  con- 
tinue to  collect  antiques  and  to  exhibit  in 
two  shows  a  year.  Fran's  four  Owen  children 
are  fine:  daughter  Marsha  and  sons  Ted  and 
David  work  in  Baltimore:  daughter  Laura 
married  a  U.  Va.  medical  student.  Burt 
Weston. 

Elizabeth  Chapman  Lacey  is  eager  to 
share  with  us  her  unique  Harel  House  in 
Hopedale.  Mass.  The  business  was  created 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  26  years  ago. 
In  a  fascinating  English  Manor-Swiss  Chalet 
building  on  a  wooded  hilltop  half  a  mile 
from  the  road  she  has  a  shop  "where  they 
design  and  make  decorative  and  personalized 
accessories  of  a  quality  not  usually  found  in 
retail  stores."  These  include  furniture, 
fabrics,  gifts.  Her  daughter  Harel  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  Organic  Chemistry,  and  last 
June  started  her  first  job  as  a  chemist  in 
New  England  Laboratories  in  Newton. 

At  this  writing,  Arne  Susong  Jones  and 


her  husband  are  on  their  way  to  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Assoc.  Board  in 
Venezuela.  Two  of  their  sons  are  keeping  up 
the  family  tradition  on  the  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun.  Son  Alex  and  a  friend  are 
going  around  the  world  with  packs  on  their 
backs  after  four  years  in  the  Navy  following 
college.  One  daughter  is  to  be  presented  in 
April  and  hopes  to  go  to  the  Univ.  North 
Carolina.  The  other  enters  St.  Mary's  in 
Raleigh  in  the  fall. 

Jane  Shelton  Bowen  has  a  married 
daughter,  one  in  Vanderbilt.  and  a  son  in 
Vanderbilt  Medical  School. 

Corinne  Fentress  Gray  writes  that  this  has 
been  a  traveling  year  for  them.  She  and  her 
husband  have  been  to  England  and  Wales; 
their  elder  son  to  Russia,  and  their  next  son 
and  his  wife  to  Peru.  Their  older  daughter, 
after  spending  five  months  in  England,  went 
to  the  Olympics  as  Assistant  3-Day  Equestrian 
Team  coach.  Lendon  has  returned  for  her 
second  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  on  the  Riding 
Staff,  after  going  to  Turkey  last  summer  on 
an  archeological  tour. 

Jane  Fox  Dodson  still  very  much  tied  up 
with  her  volunteer  hospital  work  in  Houston. 
I  talked  to  her  briefly  while  she  was  on  the 
job.  Anna  Degraff  Cross  was  most  cordial 
when  I  saw  her  last  fall  in  Neenah.  We 
chatted  for  an  hour  in  her  lovely  home,  but 
I  was  unable  to  meet  her  family  as   I  was 
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By  Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38 


he  author  of  a  book  which  is 
dedicated  "to  Leonie,  my  grand- 
mother, died  at  Castle  Leslie  1941, 
and  to  Leonie,  my  daughter,  born  at 
Castle  Leslie  1951,"  is  well  qualified 
to  explain  the  World  of  the  Corset  to 
the  World  of  the  Pill.  Anita  Leslie, 
author  of  best-selling  biographies  of 
her  great-aunt,  Jennie  Jerome 
Churchill,  has  described  the  love  af- 
fairs of  The  Marlborough  House  Set 
(Doubleday)  with  charm  and  wit. 
She  has  had  access  to  family  gossip 
and  correspondence;  Grandmother 
was  the  "friend"  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  (Edward  VII's  younger 
brother)  who  wrote  her  almost  every 
day  from  1885  until  his  death  in 
1942.  This  is  no  romantic  nostalgic 
memoire,  but  a  well-documented  ac- 
count of  a  unique  period  of  sexual 
mores  for  "about  fifty  years — from 
1860  when  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  stepped  upon  the  social  scene 
as  a  handsome  young  rip  until  his 
death  in  1910  as  the  portly  Edward 
VII." 

These  great  families  came  to  Lon- 
don for  the  short  three  months  "Sea- 
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son."  They  brought  with  them  ser- 
vants, horses,  dogs  and  children,  in 
that  order  of  popularity.  If  a  child 
was  female  and  eighteen,  she  was 
brought  down  from  the  nursery,  her 
hair  was  put  up,  she  was  squeezed 
into  stays  beneath  a  pure  white  dress, 
and  she  was  brought  "out."  This 
meant  that  she  joined  Mamma  and 
Papa  and  their  friends  every  night 
at  a  dinner  or  ball.  She  was  virtually 
uneducated,  absolutely  virginal,  and 
ignorant  of  everything  but  horses. 
She  was  expected  to  marry  well,  and 
she  usually  did.  After  a  smashing 
wedding  at  Westminster,  she  and  her 
husband  returned  to  his  country  es- 
tate where  she  busied  herself  with 
stocking  the  nursery  with  heirs.  In  a 
few  years  she  was  ripe  for  the  in- 
volved game  of  love-making  devised 
by  the  Prince  "to  sanction  liaisons 
with  gentlewomen  as  long  as  no  scan- 
dal undermined  the  family  unit." 

How  did  those  top-hatted  gentle- 
men manage  to  consummate  their 
passion  for  those  corseted  ladies, 
dressed  and  undressed  by  maids,  and 
always  surrounded  by  butlers,  foot- 
men, nannies,  governesses,  and  hus- 
bands? Consummation  there  was,  be- 
cause the  youngest  children  around 
the  nursery  fire  usually  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  their  noble  fathers.  In 
London,  there  was  tea  time;  no  foot- 
man came  in  to  remove  the  scones 


unless  summoned.  There  were  op- 
portunities at  the  constant  house  par- 
ties where  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent.  The  assignment  of  rooms 
along  the  draughty  corridors  pre- 
occupied the  hostess  much  as  an  offi- 
cial seating  chart  does  the  Chief  of 
Protocol.  Husbands  had  a  prescribed 
role:  they  went  to  another  house 
party  where  the  grouse,  or  someone 
else's  wife,  was  more  to  their  liking. 
Ms.  Leslie  teaches  us  that  the  creak- 
ing of  the  floor  boards  to  nocturnal 
footsteps  was  the  true  music  of  the 
Edwardian  house  party. 

Some  affairs  lasted  through  life 
with  more  tenderness  than  is  often 
found  in  marriage.  Balfour  and  Lady 
Elcho  had  an  understanding  dating 
from  her  marriage  in  1883  until  his 
death  in  1922,  even  though  she  some- 
times shared  him  with  Lady  Des- 
borough.  Sir  Hugh  Elcho,  who 
adored  the  poetic  wife  who  bore  him 
seven  children,  had  as  his  mistress 
Lady  Angela  Forbes.  This  sporting 
lady,  properly  reared  in  the  stables, 
accepted  her  first  proposal  by  saying 
"Yes,  if  I  may  have  your  chestnut 
horse."  Lady  Angela's  faithfulness  to 
Lord  Elcho  survived  a  small  flirta- 
tion with  Lord  Ribbesdale.  and  there 
was  a  real  depth  of  caring  between 
the  four  of  them  which  seems  impos- 
sible in  today's  casual  relationships. 
Although  the  floor  boards  mav  have 


visiting  my  son  there  vers-  briefly.  I  also 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  Libby  Wall 
Saunders  in  Seattle.  The  World  Cavalcade 
shows  are  going  great  guns  in  Tacoma  as 
well  as  Seattle.  Libby  keeps  unbelievably 
busy  but  runs  off  to  a  little  hide-away  on  an 
island  in  Puget  Sound  when  things  are  just 
too  frantic.  Her  son  is  doing  the  art  work  for 
the  Cavalcade  brochure  and  programs. 

Although  Betty  Fesser  Macleay  and  Don 
have  not  been  in  the  best  of  health,  they 
still  keep  up  a  very  active  life.  One  night  I 
spent  with  them  in  Alexandria  they  were  off 
to  a  gala  affair  at  the  National  Zoo  to 
meet  the  pandas!  Their  household  is  a  haven 
for  rambunctious  Scotties  and  cats!  They 
were  greatly  saddened  in  the  early  summer  by 
the  death  of  a  daughter-in-law  who  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

This  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one 
for  the  Dicks.  One  of  Peggy"s  daughters 
presented  her  with  a  grandson  on  July  4th 
in  Tryon.  The  other  daughter  gave  her  a 
granddaughter,  born  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 
in  Houston.  In  between.  Peggy  had  a  marve- 
lous trip  to  the  South  Pacific.  New  Zealand 
was  the  highlight.  She  has  just  been  elected 
to  the  Vestry,  so  trips  this  year  will  be 
planned  around  those  duties. 

Writing  these  Class  Notes  on  Feb.  1.  we 
learn  from  Sweet  Briar  of  the  very  happy 
news  that  Lib  Morion   Forsvth   of  Lvnch- 


burg  is  making  plans  for  her  marriage  on 
April  28.  1973,  to  Colin  Montgomery  of 
Baltimore. 

All  of  you  in  our  class  have  a  wonderful 
summer  and  write  us  about  it. 
Editor's  note:  The  Class  Notes  editor  regrets 
to  inform  the  class  of  1936  of  the  death  of 
Ralph  A.  Rotnem,  husband  of  Alma  Martin 
Rotnem,  '36.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Feb.  11.  1973.  Mr.  Rotnem  died  Feb. 
8  at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  Pride's  Crossing, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Rotnem  is  a  former  member  of 
Sweet  Briar's  Board  of  Overseers. 
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Secretary 

Margaret  Dowell  Cochran  (Mrs.  John    P.), 

1701  Forest  Lane.  McLean,  Va.  22101 

Fund  Agent 

Nancy  Haskins   Elliott   (Mrs.   David),    770 

Arden  Rd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91 106 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  of  1940  is 
extended  to  all  among  our  classmates  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  someone  dear.  Our 
sympathy  to  Kay  Hodge  Soaper,  who  lost 
her  husband  in  Dec.  of  1971.  To  Mary 
Miller  Naquin,  who  lost  her  husband:  to  the 
family  of  Martha  Ingles  Schrader.  who  died 
this  past  autumn;  and  to  the  family  of 
Josephine  Taylor  Carlson,  who  died  over  a 
year  ago.  We  hold  you  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers. 


Thanks  to  all  reporting  on  the  fund  flaps. 
The  class  of  '40  leads  a  busy  and  interesting 
life.  A  generation  later  it  is  on  its  way  back  to 
college  through  sons  and  daughters  who  are 
current  students,  have  graduated,  have 
careers,  have  married  and  produced  off- 
spring. Barbara  Smith  Whitlock  sends  news 
of  her  doctor-son,  James,  doing  cancer 
research  at  N.I.H.  in  Bethesda,  while  son 
Dave  is  in  business  for  himself,  compiling 
annual  and  financial  reports.  Nancy  is  at 
Glassboro  State,  and  Chet  is  a  junior  at 
Pingrey  School. 

Cynthia  Noland  Young  reports  that  her 
twins  are  freshmen:  Mary,  at  Wellesley: 
Lucy,  at  Purdue.  Lucy  holds  one  of  the  first 
Naval  ROTC  scholarships  for  women.  Son 
Bill  is  a  career  Navy  Lieut.  Ann  is  in  the 
University  in  Mainz.  Germany,  working 
toward  her  M.A.  from  Middlebury.  Betsy  is 
interning  at  Conn.  Valley  Hospital  to  become 
a  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology.  Douglas  is 
at  home. 

News  comes  from  Mariana  Bush  King, 
whose  son  Robert.  Ill,  is  working  toward 
an  M.S.  in  Political  Science  at  Univ.  of 
W.  Florida.  Elizabeth  is  a  freshman  at 
F.S.U.;  Ann  and  Mary  have  made  Mariana 
a  grandmother  six  times. 

Louise  Pugh  Worthing  has  a  student- 
daughter,  at  present  on  leave-of-absence  from 
Yale.   Mildred   Mitchell   Gillis    reports    for 


creaked  less  during  those  sunset 
years,  this  foursome  continued  their 
intimacy,  in  town  or  country,  until 
the  end  of  their  lives.  There  is  some- 
thing very  English  about  such  affairs; 
Ms.  Leslie  quotes  Balzac.  "Great 
love  affairs  start  with  champagne 
and  end  with  tizane."  She  then  adds. 
"in  England,  they  end  with  croquet 
and  tennis." 

Although  only  a  few  seconds  away 
by  history's  clock,  we  must  measure 
the  distance  from  the  Marlborough 
House  Set  in  light  years.  We  do 
share  a  preoccupation  with  bed.  but 
how  differently!  In  our  society,  sex 
seems  unavoidable  and  graphic;  to 
the  Marlborough  House  Set  it  was 
romantic  and  mysterious. 

You  may  need  a  copy  of  Burkes 
Peerage  to  sort  out  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships, but  you  are  bound  to  have 
a  fine  time  reading  about  the  original 
Beautiful  People  "who,  overfed,  and 
with  too  much  leizure  and  no  con- 
traceptives, had  sex  on  the  brain." 


r\  s  stimulating  as  an  editorial, 
as  affirmative  as  a  sermon,  as  topical 
as  a  headline.  The  Second  American 
Revolution  (Harper  and  Row) 
analyzes  the  forces  of  change  of  the 
last  two  decades  that  have  brought  us 
to  a  crisis  of  faith  of  revolutionary 
proportion.  This  should  be  the  theme 


of  our  Bicentennial  celebration.  We 
are  asked  "to  be  mid-wife  to  the  rev- 
olution." And  who  is  this  incendiary 
author?  John  D.  Rockefeller  III. 

It  took  the  violence  of  the  black 
movement  and  the  revolt  of  youth  to 
force  established  America  into  a  re- 
examination of  the  inherent  conflict 
between  the  declared  values  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  oper- 
ative values  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Both  the  blacks  and  the  youth 
tried  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  government,  and  their  aspirations 
reflect  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Although  not  sub- 
versive, their  shock-tactics  chal- 
lenged our  national  myths.  We  no 
longer  see  ourselves  as  the  law- 
abiding  melting  pot  of  different  cul- 
tures, inhabiting  a  limitless  conti- 
nent. Faith  in  national  invincibility 
disappeared  in  Vietnam,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  inflation  questions  our  economic 
system.  The  conviction  that  hard 
work  always  produces  success  suf- 
ficient for  man's  needs  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  society  satiated  with  af- 
fluence. 

Not  new  comments,  these.  What  is 
new  is  Mr.  Rockefeller's  belief  that 
we  need  not  discard  the  myths,  be- 
cause we  have  the  power  to  change 
society  to  conform  to  them.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Chinese  word  for  crisis  is 


made  up  of  two  characters,  the  one 
meaning  danger,  the  other  opportu- 
nity. Millions  of  moderate  Ameri- 
cans, now  awake  to  the  danger  to  our 
institutions,  will  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  through  the  democratic 
system  to  legitimize  the  demands  of 
the  alienated. 

"Democracy  is  not  a  spectator 
sport."  Our  American  system  oper- 
ates through  individual  initiative 
channeled  through  three  sectors 
which  must  be  in  balance.  Today, 
each  is  in  trouble.  Government  is  too 
overloaded  to  sanction  or  restrain 
the  forces  of  change;  business  is  not 
living  up  to  its  corporate  responsi- 
bility. The  third  sector,  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  calls  private  non-profit, 
is  too  poor  to  support  or  initiate  in- 
novative programs.  The  problems 
are  enormous,  and  those  of  popu- 
lation and  the  environment  are  basic 
to  survival. 

High  purpose  and  probity  shine 
from  the  pages  of  this  w  ise  and  com- 
forting book.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  cre- 
dentials are  too  obvious  for  com- 
ment, except  for  some  of  his  ow  n 
self-effacing  humor.  He  was  "born  in 
philanthropy,"  and  "the  name  of 
Rockefeller  does  not  connote  a  rev- 
olutionary." He  shares  with  us  one  of 
his  favorite  quotations;  "If  you  are 
not  part  of  the  solution,  you  are  part 
of  the  problem."  ■ 


1972  her  son's  high  school  graduation  and 
daughter  Susan's  June  wedding.  Ruth 
Mealand  Schwartz's  daughter  Carolyn  is  at 
Wells;  son  John  is  a  freshman  photographer 
in  high  school.  Husband  Lawrence  is  not 
only  a  great  skiier,  but  also  an  international 
business  consultant  known  in  their  area  as  the 
Dean  of  International  Trade  for  America. 

Georgia  Herbert  Hart  writes  that  Oliver 
Frank.  III.  graduated  from  U.S.C.:  George 
Childs,  Jr.,  USAF,  was  stationed  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  Rebecca's  number  two  son  was 
christened  by  his  great  great  uncle.  Another 
proud  grandparent  reporting  is  Betty  Ham- 
mer Morrell,  who  is  enjoying  S.C.  beach 
living.  Muriel  Barrows  Neall  has  retired 
after  14  years  and  is  busy  in  work  for  the 
Red  Cross,  Junior  League,  and  an  Episcopal 
home.  Ramona  Spurlock  Fite  expects  to 
enjoy  the  new  career  of  husband,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Law  School. 

Among  our  travelers  are  Emory  Gill 
Williams,  who  went  to  Paris  to  visit  Melinda, 
a  junior  with  the  SBC  Jr.  Year  Abroad 
Program;  then  to  Denver  where  she  had  a 
reunion  with  Margaret  Royall  Davis,  Fannie 
Bird  Jones,  Ann  Pickard  McCarry,  Jean 
Blount  Blount  and  Eunice  Foss  Sneed:  then 
to  Memphis,  where  Emory  saw  Betsy  Camp- 
bell Gawthrop,  Alice  Sweney  Weed,  and 
Sylvia  Sanders  Davis. 

C.P.  Neel  has  traveled  to  Florida  per- 
manently to  be  a  practicing  R.N.  in  a  hospital 
in  Pompano  Beach,  where  she  sees  Alice 
Gass  Dornberger. 

Anne  Conant  Weaver  took  an  art  tour  to 
Japan  and  a  flying-photo  safari  in  Kenya. 
Adelaide  Boze  Glascock  and  Jim  took  their 
annual,  this  time  to  Istanbul,  Athens  and  the 
Greek  Islands.  Clara  Call  took  the  most 
arduous  trip  of  all:  a  slow  train  from  Calif, 
to  Richmond  and  thence  to  SBC  for  Alumnae 
Council — where  between  meetings,  as  she  put 
it,  "We  old  ladies  gabbed  and  giggled  as  if  we 
were  teenagers." 

As  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  you  owe  yourself 
this  unforgettable  experience.  Sweet  Briar  is 
an  inspiration.  Come  back  to  college,  see  for 
yourself,  and  report  to  your  secretary! 
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Secretary 

Virginia  Noyes   Pillsbury   (Mrs.    Hugh    B.), 

5967  N.   Berkeley   Blvd.,   Milwaukee,  Wise. 

53217 

Fund  Agent 

Norma  Bradley   Arnold    (Mrs.   Joseph    L.). 

341  Lexington  St.,  Versailles,  Ky.  40383 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  late  Jan.,  im- 
mediately after  returning  from  Dallas  where  I 
visited  a  friend  and  attended  a  mathematics 
meeting  and  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
being  invited  by  Ouija  Adams  Bush  to  attend 
a  large  cocktail-supper  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whiteman  and  Jackie  Wood,  who  were  there 
the  same  time  I  was.  It  was  great  fun. 

The  class  of  '44  had  a  mini-reunion  at 
Sweet  Briar  in  May,  '72,  when  five  of  us  had 
daughters  in  the  graduation  class:  Jane 
Williams  Wann's  daughter  Libby;  Cecile 
Waterman  Essrig's  Lee;  Louise  Smith  Nor- 
ton's Sue:  Fran  Longino  Schroder's  Gwyn, 
and  my  Jeannette.  I  wonder  if  any  other 
class  had  had  more  than  five  daughters  in  a 
single  class. 

Leslie  Herrick  Danford's  daughter  Mary 
is  Student  Government  President  at  SBC  this 
year.  Leslie's  second  daughter,  Leslie,  is  at 
Carleton.  Minn.,  and  her  youngest  daughter 
will  start  college  in  the  fall  of  '73.  Both 
Leslie  and  her  husband  Douglas  work  for  the 
public  school  system  in  Miami.  My  Hannah 


met  Leslie  when  she  visited  Sweet  Briar  in 
the  fall  and  described  her  as  "stunning." 

A  nice  letter  from  Libby  Vaughan  Bishop 
in  San  Antonio.  She  and  Louis  live  in  a 
high-rise  apt.  and  have  a  country  place  45 
minutes  away,  where  they  go  as  often  as 
possible.  She  says  her  community  efforts  are 
on  the  cultural  side,  symphony  and  museum. 

Norma  Bradley  Arnold  writes  that  her 
youngest  son  Douglas  is  a  senior  at  Loomis, 
where  he  plays  football.  On  one  of  her  trips 
to  watch  him  play,  she  ran  into  Louise  Smith 
Norton,  whose  son  is  also  at  Loomis.  Nor- 
ma and  Joe  had  dinner  in  Oct.  with  Janet 
Staples  Munt  and  her  husband  in  Vermont. 
Norma's  daughter  Nonie  was  married  in 
Aug.  and  graduated  from  college  in  Nov.  Her 
21  year-old  son  Ernie  is  at  Transylvania 
Univ.  in  Lexington,  Ky.  At  the  time  she 
wrote.  Norma  was  thinking  of  going  to  work 
for  a  travel  agency. 

On  her  Christmas  card  Marian  Shanley 
Jacobs  wrote  that  she  and  Bill  had  two 
wonderful  weeks  in  London  in  the  fall.  A 
note  from  Frances  Hester  Dornette,  who 
says  that  her  daughter  Fran,  '70,  will  gradu- 
ate from  Cornell  Law  School  in  the  spring 
and  her  son  Stuart  (who  graduated  from 
Williams)  is  at  U.  Va.  Law  School.  Fran's 
husband  is  both  a  physician  and  lawyer,  so 
Fran  says  that,  as  the  only  non-legal  member 
of  the  family  she  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

A  long  letter  from  Peggy  Gordon  Seiler 
tells  about  her  fascinating  job  with  the  New- 
Jersey  Bar  Institute,  an  independent  cor- 
poration formed  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  justice 
in  New  Jersey.  She  works  two  days  a  week  in 
law  libraries  around  home  and  two  days  in 
Trenton.  She  says  she  "can't  get  over  being 
paid  to  do  what  she  finds  so  interesting." 
Her  son  Robin  has  been  accepted  at  U.  Va. 
for  the  fall  of  '73.  Peggy  saw  Sydney  Holmes 
Bales  and  her  son  Pete  recently.  Pete  is  presi- 
dent of  his  high  school  class  for  the  second 
year.  The  whole  Bales  family  had  a  wonderful 
trip  to  London  at  Thanksgiving. 

Paulett  Long  Taggart's  daughter  Bonnie  is 
going  to  study  architecture  at  the  Univ.  of 
Oregon.  Eleanor  Goodspeed  Abbott's  daugh- 
ter Hannah,  a  National  Merit  Scholar,  was 
accepted  at  Wellesley  and  loves  it  there. 
Hannah  Mallory  Perkins  has  returned  to 
teaching  at  St.  Margaret's  in  Tappahan- 
nock  after  a  year  off;  she  is  also  enjoying  a 
new  granddaughter  who  lives  in  Richmond. 

Peggy  says  Helen  Canley  Woodbridge  is 
doing  beautifully  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Her  Ned  is  at  Williams;  Penny  is  also  in 
college,  and  Brec  is  in  insurance  in  N.Y. 
Peggy  talked  on  the  phone  with  Martha 
Lindsey  Barton  when  she  was  in  New  York 
for  therapy.  She  says  Martha  reports  from 
Rome,  Ga.,  that  there  is  much  improve- 
ment. I  know  we  all  wish  her  our  best. 
Peggy's  husband  Bob  continues  to  be  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  biggest  narcotics  program 
in  New  Jersey. 

Murrell  Rickards  Patrick  reports  her 
oldest  son  Gary  was  in  the  mountains  of 
Wyoming,  learning  mountain  guide  work 
and  wilderness  survival.  He  was  to  go  to 
London  to  study  this  past  fall.  Her  youngest 
son  Lee  lived  in  Madrid  last  summer  with  a 
Spanish  family.  Murrell  herself  was  about  to 
leave  for  a  trip  to  Greece  and  Spain. 

Helen  Crump  Cutler's  husband  has  retired 
from  the  Air  Force,  and  they  are  living  in 
London  where  he  is  working.  Her  oldest 
daughter  is  married  and  teaching  school: 
her  oldest  son  is  in  the  Air  Force,  and 
youngest  son  is  in  school  in  London. 


Dennis  Van  der  Meer  will  conduct  Sweet 
Briar's  Tennis  College.  June  3-16-  Using 
campus  recreational  and  residential  facilities, 
50  adults  and  60  juniors  are  scheduled  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  TennisAmerica  method. 


Mary  Churchill  Walker  Van  de  Water's 
daughter  was  married  in  June.  '72,  after 
receiving  a  Master's  degree  in  Library 
Science.  Martha  Lee  Hoffman  McCoy  be- 
came a  grandmother  in  April,  '72,  when 
her  daughter  Mott  had  a  son.  Her  other 
daughter  Emily  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Old  Dominion. 

Fran  Longino  Schroder  and  Jane  Rice 
McPherson  thoroughly  enjoyed  going  on  the 
Sweet  Briar  trip  to  England  in  Nov.  Also  on 
that  trip  were  Fence  Williams  and  her  new- 
husband  Richard  Gookin,  who  live  in  a 
charming  18th-century  home  in  Middleburg. 
Frances  Bradley  Matthews'  oldest  daughter 
Bradley  received  a  Master's  degree  in  Special 
Education.  1972,  from  the  Univ.  of  Alabama 
and  is  now  married,  living  and  working  in 
Anniston. 

Sloan  Hawkins  has  a  daughter  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall  in  San  Antonio  and  a  son  at 
Dartmouth.  Anne  Moore  Remington  is 
working  for  a  travel  agency  and  was  study- 
ing at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  to  be  a 
Certified  Travel  Consultant.  Connie  Sue 
Budlong  My  rick  has  returned  to  work, 
after  an  18-year  lapse,  in  the  field  of 
Occupational  Therapy  at  the  Memphis 
Veterans  Hospital. 

My  daughter  Jeannette  is  teaching  6th 
grade  in  Amherst,  in  the  same  grade  and 
school  where  she  practice-taught  while  at 
Sweet  Briar.  She  is  living  in  what  you  all 
would  know  as  Mrs.  Wills'  garage  apartment 
and  working  hard  but  enjoying  it.  Last  sum- 
mer she  was  a  leader  of  a  30-day  bicycle 
trip  for  American  Youth  Hostels.  Hanr.ah  is 
a  junior  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  naturally, 
loves  it.  I'm  still  teaching  in  a  junior  college, 
bicycle  riding,  doing  church  work,  and 
traveling  whenever  I  can. 

Many  thanks  to  all  who  sent  news — 
keep  it  coming,  please. 
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Vickie  Brock  Badrow  (Mrs.  Edward).   1419 

Ryan  St.,  Flint,  Mich.  48504 

Fund  Agent 

Jeanne  Morrell  Garlington  (Mrs.  Henry  F.), 

34  Washington  Ave.,  Savannah.  Ga.  31405 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  took  the 
time  to  answer  my  card,  especially  on  such 
short  notice.  This  is  indeed  an  important 
year  for  our  class. 

I'm   sure    you    have    all    received    Peggy 


Sheffield  Martin's  letter  with  dates  for  our 
25th  reunion:  May  20-22.  Please  circle  these 
dates  on  your  calendar  and  seriously  make 
plans  to  attend. 

Sally  Smith  Williams  writes  she  may  be 
attending  a  graduation  as  well  as  a  reunion. 
Her  daughter  Lacy  is  a  senior  at  SBC; 
daughter  Ashton,  a  sophomore  at  SBC. 
Murray  Armstrong  James  has  all  three 
children  in  college  this  year  and  one  grand- 
child in  kindergarten.  She  says  no  one 
seems  eager  to  graduate.  Murray  and  her 
husband  have  several  trips  for  this  year,  one 
in  May  to  England. 

Ann  Orr  Savage  writes  that  daughter 
Catherine  is  a  sophomore  at  St.  Lawrence 
Univ.  The  boys  are  in  8th  and  10th  grades. 
Ann  and  her  family  were  skiing  in  Vermont 
after  Christmas  and  will  vacation  this  spring 
at  Myrtle  Beach. 

Pat  Cansler  Covington  hopes  to  attend 
reunion,  but  son  Patrick's  high  school 
graduation  may  interfere.  Pat  worked  hard 
for  McGovern  and  says  she  has  become  in- 
volved in  an  interdenominational  religious 
group  which  has  directed  her  toward  many 
civic  and  political  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. Closey  Faulkner  Dickey  hopes  to 
make  our  reunion.  She  writes  that  three  are 
away,  three  at  home,  and  daughter  Clo  a 
"welcome  relief  among  all  the  teenage 
boys."  Closey  and  her  husband  had  a 
marvelous  trip  to  Aspen  last  March  with 
Indie  Bain  Lindsay  Bilisoly  and  her  husband 
Frank. 

Audrey  Lahman  Rosselot  sends  word  from 
Stuttgart  that  their  four  years  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General  are  regretfully  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Audrey  has  a  high  school 
graduation  this  spring,  her  second  child, 
Mark.  Daughter  Elizabeth  is  a  sophomore  at 
SBC.  Marguerite  Rucker  Ellen's  daughter 
was  married  this  past  summer,  the  day  she 
graduated  from  Mary  Baldwin.  Son,  Deddy. 
is  an  exchange  student  at  Hollins  and  loves 
it!  Marguerite  hopes  to  be  at  reunion. 

Jo  Neal  Peregrine  sends  "affectionate 
greetings"  to  all  our  class.  She  writes, 
"We  are  blessed  with  family  and  friends  and 
in  good  health  to  enjoy  the  mundane  and 
marvelous  things  of  our  daily  life."  Polly 
Rollins  Sowell  says,  "I'm  looking  forward  to 
seeing  many  of  you  at  reunion."  This  year 
Polly  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Texas.  Polly  hopes  her  daughter 
will  be  accepted  at  SBC  for  next  year.  Martha 
Davis  Barnes  will  be  at  reunion  even  though 
she  may  make  the  Va.  trip  twice  within  two 
weeks:  her  son  David  graduates  in  June  from 
Woodberry. 

Edith  Scannell  Cody  sends  word  that  she's 
returning  to  college  as  a  junior.  State  Univ. 
of  New  York,  and  hopes  to  go  into  social 
work,  the  drug  rehabilitation  phase,  when  she 
graduates.  Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Edith  in  the  sudden  loss  of  her  brother  in 
April  and  her  mother,  Fanny  Ellsworth 
Scannell.  class  of  1921,  in  December. 

Jody  Vestal  Lyon's  big  news  of  '73  is  the 
Feb.  10  marriage  of  her  eldest,  Rob,  Jr.,  a 
Lieut,  j.g.  in  the  Navy.  She  says  it  will  be 
interesting  for  her  three  year-old  son  to  watch 
his  24  year-old  brother  get  married.  Caroline 
Rankin  Mapother  hopes  to  be  at  reunion:  her 
husband  Jim  is  recovering  from  a  heart  attack 
which  occurred  on  Christmas  eve.  He  is  doing 
nicely  but  is  not  finding  it  easy  to  do  nothing. 

Vi  Whitehead  Morse  reports  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  "squashed"  at  the  recep- 
tion for  Vice  President  Agnew  at  the  Inau- 
gural Ball.  Vi's  husband  is  General  Counsel 
of   Selective    Service    System.     Vi's    oldest 


daughter  is  a  junior  at  Princeton.  Vi  hopes 
to  combine  a  trip  to  Amherst  to  see  her 
mother  and  to  reunion  in  May.  Ginny  Wurz- 
back  Vardy  reports  she  and  her  husband  are 
keeping  the  home  fires  burning  while  both 
sons  are  away;  one  at  college  and  one  job- 
hunting  on  the  West  coast.  Ginny  is  still 
teaching  and  hopes  she  can  play  hooky  from 
school. 

Jane  Miller  Wright  talks  about  a  book 
"Fun  in  the  Empty  Nest."  Jane  and  husband 
Howard  have  sold  their  five-bedroom  house 
after  the  last  son  departed  for  college,  and 
they  "moved  to  a  small  house  with  a  big 
garden." 

A  Christmas  card  from  Suzanne  Hardy 
Beaufort:  she  and  Ira  had  a  trip  to  Europe  to 
see  daughter  Bon  and  her  husband  Randy 
before  he  returned  from  his  Army  tour  of 
duty  in  Germany.  Suzanne  now  works  as 
head  librarian  of  a  new  branch.  Ardis  Fratus 
MacBride  says  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  her  life:  a  house  and  pool  in  Spain. 
Her  youngest  daughter  attends  school  in 
Torre  Molinos.  and  her  boys  spent  the  sum- 
mer there.  Thais,  her  third  daughter,  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Spain  and  Africa. 
Ardis  is  Manager  of  an  interior  decorating 
shop  in  Hingham.  Judy  Blakey  Brown  admits 
she  has  a  few  grey  hairs  but  she's  always 
ready  to  perk  up  when  something  happens, 
like  her  trip  to  Europe  this  fall:  a  tour  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy:  "sheer  delight."  Ann 
Porter  Mullen  had  a  quiet  summer  while  her 
two  eldest  were  counselors  at  a  Y  camp,  and 
her  youngest,  a  camper.  Ann  is  active  in 
PTA,  Scouts,  and  educational  circles. 

Peggy  Sheffield  Martin's  son  David  gradu- 
ates from  high  school  this  spring:  a  daughter 
is  in  the  11th  grade.  Son  Tom,  III,  and  wife 
are  living  in  San  Francisco  while  he  is  in  the 
Navy.  Meon  Bower  Harrison  reports  that 
after  taking  her  two  youngest  to  Atlanta  in 
Nov.  for  a  visit,  her  daughter  Ann  said, 
"Ricky  (Anne  Ricks  Griffin)  and  the  reptile 
house  at  the  zoo  were  the  best  parts  of  the 
trip!" 

Ann  Samford  Upchurch's  twins  are  in 
medical  school  at  Duke  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Mary  Jane  Luke  writes  that  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Ginger,  Sammy's  daugh- 
ter who  is  at  Hopkins.  Jane  says  that  1973 
may  find  her  moving  to  Cape  Cod  if  she 
can  sell  her  house  in  Baltimore  Country. 
She  will  continue  her  pediatric  work  in  New 
England. 

Helen  McKemie  Riddle  says  coming  to 
reunion  is  probably  a  pipe  dream  but  she's 
going  to  try.  Her  eldest  son  Bill  graduates 
from  Vanderbilt  in  May.  Blair  Graves  Smith 
writes  that  her  family  had  a  glorious  Christ- 
mas on  the  Yucatan;  she  recommends  it  as  a 
perfect  place  for  teenagers.  Wayne  Stokes 
Goodall  has  moved  to  Chapel  Hill,  where  her 
husband  is  VP  for  Medical  Affairs  at  Bur- 
roughs and  is  on  the  staff  at  Duke.  My  days 
are  busier  this  year,  as  I'm  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  a  nearby  Catholic  school.  Our 
eldest  son  Chuck  left  this  fall  for  W.P.I,  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to  Martha 
Frye Terry,  whose  daughter  Barbara,  22.  died 
of  cancer  last  Feb.  Barbara  graduated  from 
Wittenberg  Univ..  and  she  was  a  talented 
poet  and  musician. 

Ann  Rowland  Tuck  hopes  to  attend  re- 
union and  is  writing  to  classmates,  urging 
them  to  make  plans  to  come.  Why  don't  we 
all  write  and  encourage  others  to  make  a  big, 
big  effort  to  be  at  Sweet  Briar  Maj  20. 
1973.  See  you  then! 


1952 

Secretary 

Robbin  McGarry  Ramey  (Mrs.  Robert  H., 
Jr.),  3135  Clarendon  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28211 

Fund  Agent 

Ginge  Sheaf  Liddell  (Mrs.  Robert),  24  Near- 
water  Lane,  Riverside.  Conn.  06878 
Marriage 

Anne  Keyworth  Lawrence  to  David  Warner 
Dumas,  July  14,  '72 
Birth 

John  Wiley  Littrell,  June  21,  '72.  fifth  son  of 
Betty  Mundy  and  Howard  Littrell 

The  questionnaires  returned  for  our  20th 
reunion  revealed  most  interesting  and  little 
publicized  jobs  and  hobbies  in  which  our 
classmates  are  involved.  Several  involve 
artistic  and  creative  talents. 

Sallie  Anderson  Jones  has  developed 
needlepoint  kits  of  a  number  of  college 
crests  including  Sweet  Briar.  Leila  Booth 
Morris  manages  an  art  and  craft  shop,  and 
Nancy  Morrow  Lovell  makes  and  sells 
ceramics.  Lelie  Jenkins  Draper  makes  the 
most  beautiful  little  girls'  dresses  you've 
ever  seen  and  is  currently  working  on  a 
christening  gown  for  her  first  grandchild. 
(Her  oldest  is  12,  so  she  has  a  while  to  work 
on  it!)  Joan  Crouse  Link's  hobby  is  making 
all  of  her  own  clothes. 

Robbie  Lloveras  has  some  company  in  a 
singing  career.  Kier  Henley  Donaldson  and 
Ginger  Dreyfus  Karren  also  do  some  singing. 
Nell  Orand  Lynch  and  Marianne  Vorys  Min- 
ister work  in  art  museums.  Mollie  McCurdy 
Taylor  has  a  book  shop  and  Marion 
Gregory  Pettit,  a  gift  shop.  And  I've  taken 
up  painting,  mostly  landscapes  of  places 
we've  visited. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  classmates  are  in  the 
field  of  education.  Casey  Black  Underwood 
teaches  in  a  nursery  school.  Anne  Hoagland 
Plumb  teaches  2nd-grade  math.  Florence 
Fitch  Patton  is  Principal  of  an  Episcopal 
day  school  including  pre-school  through 
2nd  grade.  Sally  Gearhart  and  Pat  Layne 
Winks  are  holding  up  the  educational  system 
on  the  West  coast;  Sally,  teaching  in  col- 
lege and  Pat  in  high  school.  Janis  Thomas 
Hawk  is  in  public  relations  at  UAB  Univ. 
College  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Joanne  Hol- 
brook  Patton  writes  of  lecturing  a  class  at 
Morehead  Univ.  on  "Army  Families,"  a  sub- 
ject she  knows  well! 

Susan  Otis  Thompson  has  received  her 
doctorate  in  Library  Science,  is  now  an 
Assistant  Professor  at  Columbia.  Helen 
Bugg  Vaughan  is  busy  with  bookkeeping  at 
St.  Christopher's  School,  Richmond. 

Our  varied  talents  are  also  displayed  in 
diverse  community  and  social  works.  Harriet 
Thayer  Elder  is  Director  of  Volunteers  for 
Fair  Housing  in  Nashville.  Mary  Bailey 
Izard  continues  to  work  on  environmental 
educational  projects.  Linda  Bracket!  Halber- 
stram  is  a  correctional  treatment  specialist 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Also  in  Washington  is 
Eulalie  McFall  Fenhagen.  who  is  a  confer- 
ence officer  in  the  Dept.  of  State,  francos 
Street  Smith  and  her  family  own  a  summer 
camp  for  diabetic  children  near  Chattanooga. 
Sue  Bassewit:  Shapiro  helps  in  her  husband's 
dermatopathology  lab.  which  the}  have  been 
rebuilding  since  it  burned  a  year  ago.  Libby 
Stamp  works  for  OXFAM.  a  private  charit> 
organization  in  England.  Sally  Sadler  Love- 
lace does  volunteer  work  for  the  Republican 
Women's  Club.  Sue  Judd  Silcox  helps  at 
York  Hospital. 

Ladies,  your  Christmas  cards  were  great 
and  the  most  delightful  part  of  this  job  ;s 


f^  strong  commitment  to  com- 
munity volunteer  service  has  become 
a  commitment  to  national  volunteer 
service  for  Nella  Gray  Barkley  '55. 
This  year  she  assumes  presidency  of 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues, 
the  parent  organization  for  local 
Leagues  across  the  country. 

Nella  Barkley  steps  into  this  office 
just  as  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  has  adopted  a  reorganized 
structure,  and  implementing  the 
reorganization  program  will  be 
added  to  the  president's  administra- 
tive duties.  She  is  well-trained  for  her 
position,  having  been  immediate  past 
first  vice-president  of  AJL,  a  past  di- 
rector of  its  Region  XIII,  and  a  past 
president  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Junior  League  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Her  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments are  examples  of  the  Junior 
League  aim,  to  train  and  educate 
young  women  for  community  ser- 
vice and  to  pioneer  through  them 
in  meeting  community  needs. 
Through  the  Charleston  group,  Nella 
Barkley  spearheaded  the  founding  of 
Horizon  House,  a  center  for  youths 
who  without  supervision  might  have 
become  delinquents.  She  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
Community  Services  of  Charleston 
and  on  the  Board  of  Advisors  for  a 
Cleaner  Environment;  she  has  been 
president  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church  Women,  a  member  of  the 
O.E.O.  Advisory  Committee,  and 
section  chairman  of  the  United  Fund 
Drive.  She  is  a  Key  Alumna  for 
Sweet  Briar. 

Her  husband,  Rufus  C.  Barkley, 
Jr.,  a  native  Charlestonian  who  was  a 
noted  football  player  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  shares  her  concern 
for  the  community.  Together  they  in- 
clude their  children,  Rufus,  16, 
Miles,  13,  and  Nella,  9,  in  their  dis- 
cussions and,  when  possible,  in  their 
activities.  The  Barkleys  live  in  one  of 
Charleston's  historic  houses  which 
they  worked  to  restore  several  years 
ago. 

r\r\  alumna  who  feels  strongly 
that  "women  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  what  they  want"  is 
finishing  this  spring  a  term  as  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Board  of  Regents. 
Appointed  to  the  seven-member 
16 


Board  in  1966,  Nancy  Frantz  Davies 
'49  has  been  the  only  women  Regent 
as  well  as  the  Board's  first  woman 
president. 

Regents,  in  authority  above  the 
university  president  but  below  the 
State  Board  of  Regents,  set  rates  for 
tuition,  room  and  board,  approve  or 
disapprove  appointments,  and  adopt 
curriculums  and  building  plans. 
Board  members  work  in  committee 
studying  different  aspects  of  the  uni- 
versity. "The  job  will  take  as  much 
time  as  you  are  willing  to  give  it," 
Nancy  Davies  says.  "This  is  the  most 
fascinating  thing  I  have  ever  done." 

Although  she  lives  in  Enid,  some 
distance  from  both  the  university's 
seat  (Norman)  and  its  Health 
Sciences  Center  (Oklahoma  City), 
traveling  doesn't  bother  Nancy 
Davies  because  her  husband  and  her 
third  son  enjoy  being  bachelors  to- 
gether. A  married  daughter  was 
graduated  from  Oklahoma  State 
University  last  spring,  and  a  son  is  an 
architecture  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  Her  husband,  ar- 
chitect Frank  L.  Davies,  Jr.,  designed 
the  Oklahoma  exhibit  for  the  1964 
World's  Fair  in  New  York. 

Nancy  Davies  has  deep  roots  in 
Oklahoma;  her  great-uncle  was  the 
last  territorial  governor  and  her 
grandfather  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip.  After 
a  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  1945-46,  these 
ties  proved  binding,  and  she  returned 
to  Oklahoma,  to  graduate  with  hon- 
ors two  years  later  from  the  univer- 
sity there.  In  serving  as  president  of 
its  Board  of  Regents,  she  adds  her 
own  accomplishments  to  Oklahoma. 

r^  recent  commission  of  North 
Carolina  sculptress  Sarah  Beckett 
Toy  '28  has  brought  her  national  no- 
tice. This  is  because  the  commission 
was  for  a  bust  of  astronaut  Charles 
N.  Duke  of  Apollo  16's  mission  to 
the  moon. 

The  official  bust  of  the  astronaut 
for  his  hometown,  Lancaster,  N.  C, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there.  The  finished 
product,  a  bronze  casting  of  the  life- 
size  head,  weights  close  to  200 
pounds,  the  weight  of  the  suit  Duke 
wore  to  the  moon. 

Sarah  Toy,  well-known  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  where  she  lives,  for  por- 
trait sculpture,   modeled  the  astro- 
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naut  as  she  does  other  commissions. 
She  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
Duke  when  he  returned  to  Lancaster, 
near  Charlotte,  last  May  for  Charles 
Duke  Day  there.  She  took  measure- 
ments and  photographs,  and  made 
sketch  after  sketch  in  pencil.  Later 
she  modeled  the  head  in  clay,  in  her 
studio  behind  her  house. 

In  general,  she  can  check  her 
model  with  her  subject.  This  time, 
Duke's  family  came  from  Lancaster 
to  advise  her,  and  Duke's  twin 
brother  provided  a  comparison  with 
the  clay  head.  The  next  steps  were  an 
eight-part  plaster  cast,  and  the 
bronze  casting  and  finishing  at  a 
foundry  in  New  York,  under  the 
sculptress's  supervision. 

Married  to  an  architect,  Walter 
Toy,  mother  of  three  and  grand- 
mother of  seven,  Sarah  Beckett  Toy 
studied   in    Boston   and  Gloucester, 


Sella  Gray  Barkley  '55 
Nancy  Frantz  Davies  '49 
Sarah  Beckett  Tov  '28 


Mass.,  under  George  Demetrios. 
Subsequently  she  did  summer  work 
in  painting  and  sculpture  in  New 
York  City  and  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  in  Chester  Springs.  She  is 
studying  welding  for  metal  sculpture 
at  Central  Piedmont  Community 
College  in  Charlotte. 

She  has  taught  sculpture  and  art 
methods  at  Queens  College  in  Char- 
lotte, and  sculpture  and  painting  at 
the  Charlotte  Country  Day  School. 
She  started  free  art  classes  for  under- 
privileged children  at  the  Mint  Mu- 
seum in  Charlotte,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Junior  League,  and  she 
taught  adult  classes  in  sculpture  and 
plaster  casting  at  the  Mint  Museum. 
She  has  served  as  that  museurrfs 
Board  of  Trustees  president,  and  was 
also  its  director  for  a  short  time.     ■ 


HOLIDAY  IN  HOLLAND 

Bonus  vacations  for  the  three  highest  bulb 
sellers  have  been  announced  by  Kay  Vance 
Johns  '48,  National  Bulb  Chairman.  One 
sponsored  by  Flower  Bulbs,  Inc.  (the  Van  Zey- 
verdens),  and  two  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, the  all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Holland 
could  be  yours  in  April  1974. 

Two  important  points:  First,  the  bulbs  sales 
must  be  made  before  June  30,  1973,  lo  qualify, 
and  the  count  excludes  bid  orders  (those  sold 
in  bulk  at  special  prices,  as  to  commercial 
planters,  civic  associations,  and  so  on). 

Second:  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
cover  a  part  or  all  of  an  accompanying  hus- 
band's expenses  for  the  holiday. 


hearing  from  you!  We  are  still  a  traveling 
class.  Ginge  Sheaff  and  Bob  Liddell  took 
their  children  on  a  great  western  adventure 
last  summer,  including  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Calif.,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colo.  Marianne 
Vorys  and  Thorp  Minister  spent  a  week  be- 
fore Christmas  in  Paris  with  their  daughter 
Paige,  who  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  this 
year.  Mary  John  Ford  and  Stuart  Gilchrist 
are  planning  a  family  trip  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  this  spring. 

It  was  especially  good  to  have  news  from 
Katie  Babcock  Mountcastle  for  the  first 
time.  She  and  her  husband  Ken  live  in 
Darien,  Conn.,  with  Mary  (19),  Laura  (16), 
Ken  (13),  and  Kathy  (9).  Mary  was  a 
National  Merit  Finalist  last  year  and  has 
already  had  quite  a  riding  career.  The  other 
children  are  equally  athletic  and  Katie  and 
Ken  are  golfers.  Katie  works  with  Founda- 
tions and  says  her  Sweet  Briar  sociology 
major  has  been  invaluable  to  her. 

Ellen  Galey  Tong  and  her  husband  Jim 
have  built  a  vacation  resort  east  of  Caracas 
on  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Jim  is  an  insurance 
broker:  they  have  three  children:  Jaime,  17; 
Sylvia.  13;  Chris.  10.  Their  address  is  Apt. 
3478,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  case  you  want  to 
reserve  a  vacation  cottage! 

We  have  several  additions  to  the  college 
community:  Katharine  Shaw  Minton's  son 
Bob  at  Univ.  of  Tampa  .  .  .  Anne  Pope 
Wells'  son  Calvin  at  Vanderbilt  .  .  .  Katie 
Babcock  Mountcastle's  daughter  Mary  at 
Williams  .  .  .  Laura  Radford  Goley's  daughter 
Kathy  at  Stetson  Univ. 

Add  another  new  address  to  your  list: 
Carroll  Morgan  Legge  (Mrs.  H.  Allan,  Jr.), 
435  Boxwood  Rd.,  Rosemont,  Pa.  19010. 

Now  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  your  name  in 
print?  Be  sure  to  jot  your  news  on  the  Fund 
flap  when  you  send  your  contributions  to 
Sweet  Briar. 
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Secretary 

Anne  Joyce  Wyman  (Mrs.  Joseph  C),    136 
East  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Fund  Agent 

June  Arata  Pickett  (Mrs.  Robert  W.),  532  W. 
North  St.,  Hinsdale,  111.60521 
Births 

James  to  Margaret  Long  and  Charles  Parker. 
Aug.  4, '71. 

Mary   Parks    to    Dolly    Wallace    and    John 
Hartman,  Oct.  24,  '72. 
New  addresses:  to  new  cities 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Nager  (Katzy  Bailey),  1612 
Chelsea   Rd.,   Palos   Verdes   Estates,   Calif. 
90274 

Mrs.  Behlen  Strother  (Betty  Behlen),  621 1  W. 
Northwest  Highway,  Dallas.  Texas  75225 
Mrs.   Lennart   Sjoberg   (Jane   Collins),    338 
Fletcher  Dr..  Atherton"  Calif.  94005 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Enney  (Betsy  Lewis).  Qtrs.  A. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Ga.  37521 
Mrs.  Nancy  Haskell  (Nancy  McGinnis).  P.O. 
Box  456.  Amherst.  Va.  24521 
Mrs.  John  L.  Root  (M.A.  Mellen).  55  Grum- 
man Hill  Rd..  Wilton.  Conn.  06897 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Hamblen  (Mary  Staggl.  50 
Farmstead    Lane,    West     Simsburv.    Conn. 
06092 

Mrs.  David  M.  Wakelee  (Connie  Werly),  712 
Mulberry  Point  Rd.,  Guilford.  Conn.  06437 
New  addresses:  same  city 
Miss  Kav  Amsden.  12  Burnham  Ave..  Dur- 
ham. N.H. 03824 

Mrs.    Richard    Englund    (Gage    Bush).    322 
W.  78th  St..  New  Yrork.  N.Y.  10024 
Mrs.  Ben   Storek  (Cathy   Munds).  4322  N. 
Caminokino.  Tucson,  Ariz.  85716 


Thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  news  you 
sent  me.  Please  make  plans  to  attend  our  20th 
reunion  at  Sweet  Briar  this  May  20-22. 

Kay  Amsden  has  bought  a  house,  a  two- 
story  Colonial,  with  pine  trees  on  three 
sides.  She  is  busy  at  the  Univ.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire implementing  a  graduate  program  in 
physical  education.  Katzy  Bailey  and  C.J. 
Nager  are  in  Calif.,  just  a  hop,  skip  and 
jump  from  the  ocean.  They  are  active  with 
Scouts,  soccer  and  Little  League.  Betty 
Bentsen  Winn  had  lunch  in  Houston  in  Jan. 
with  Mary  Alexander  Sherwood,  Ann 
Horrigan  Lyon,  Ann  Leonard  Hodges,  and 
Martha  Moore  Cuenod.  She  said  "they  all 
looked  great." 

Joan  Brophy  Tyree  and  Tom  are  enjoying 
the  stability  of  civilian  life.  They  and  the 
four  boys  were  off  to  Mount  Tremblant  for 
skiing  in  Feb.  Tom  has  completed  clearing  a 
ski  slope  through  the  woods  down  to  a 
ravine  behind  their  house,  complete  with 
tree-lights  for  night  skiing. 

Tinka  Cocke  and  Lewis  Tarver  have  three 
children:  Banks,  13;  Catherine,  11;  Clay,  7. 
She's  been  doing  lots  of  painting,  trying  new- 
media  and  techniques  and  in  May  w  ill  have  a 
one-man  show  at  the  Junior  League  Tea- 
room. Lewis  also  paints.  Tinka  has  taken  up 
dance  and  is  involved  with  a  religious  dance 
group.  The  Tarvers  are  about  to  build  a  new 
house. 

Jane  Collins  and  Lennart  Sjoberg  moved 
last  summer,  but  are  still  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Jane  started  teaching  remedial 
reading  again  last  fall  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
a  learning  center. 

Carolyn  Damp  Shannon  says  her  biggest 
news  is  the  purchase  of  a  cruising  boat  that 
sleeps  six.  She  and  Jim  are  looking  forward 
to  taking  their  two  oldest  with  them  to 
several  surgical  meetings  in  Austria.  Switzer- 
land. France  and  Spain  next  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Carolyn,  too,  is  doing  remedial  reading  work; 
this  year  she's  giving  different  tests  for  chil- 
dren to  try  to  find  exactly  what  their  reading 
or  learning  problems  may  be. 

Ginny  Dunlop  Shelton  wrote  that  she  and 
her  family  are  fine.  Anne  Elliott  Caskie  had  a 
spinal  fusion  last  fall  after  a  wonderful  trip 
to  England  and  Scotland.  She  is  now  taking  it 
easy.  Jean  Felly  and  Fritz  Kenny  ski  locally 
at  Seven  Springs.  Sallie  Gayle  Beck  is  with 
International  Visitors  Center  in  Cincinnati. 
Bob  is  in  sales.  Rob  is  a  freshman  at  Mac- 
alaster  College  in  St.  Paul  and  is  interested 
in  drama.  Gayle  is  a  high  school  sophomore 
and  works  with  handicapped  children  after 
school. 

Janet  Hamilburg  Churchill's  news  is  that 
she  got  her  private  pilot's  license.  Last  fall 
she  was  elected  President  of  the  Cecil  County 
SPCA  and  is  continuing  as  chairman  of  the 
Animal  Control  Commission  of  Cecil  County. 
Eleanor  Hirsch  Baer  went  lo  her  first  crafts 
Fair  in  Nashville  last  spring  and  won  several 
awards.  She.  Ben.  and  their  three  children 
were  due  to  go  to  Morocco.  Greece  and 
England  for  a  month  last  June.  Ginnie 
Hudson  and  Francis  Toore  spent  their  sum- 
mer weekends  sailing. 

There  is  a  wonderful  write-up  of  our  own 
Dale  Hutter  Harris  in  the  winter  issue  ol 
the  SB  Alumnae  Magazine.  Besides  all  her 
activities  listed  there,  she  gave  the  address  at 
the  Honors  Convocation  at  SBC  and  recently 
appeared  on  TV,  telling  of  a  new  project  she 
is  heading  whereby  adult  volunteers  will  work 
with  disturbed  teenagers. 

Eleanor  Johnson  Ashbj  is  bus\  with  the 
United  Fund,  where  she's  been  VP  for  bud- 
geting and  headed-up  the  women's  division  of 


the  campaign.  She  is  also  on  the  Foundation 
Board- of  the  new  Univ.  of  North  Florida. 
She  and  Garnet  spent  last  June  in  the  Abacos 
on  their  boat.  Their  oldest,  Stuart,  graduated 
from  high  school,  is  working  in  a  bank. 
Baba,  14,  is  in  8th  grade  and  on  the  Head- 
master's List;  their  youngest.  Linden,  12, 
surfs  at  every  opportunity.  Eleanor  was 
named  this  year's  Outstanding  Community 
Volunteer. 

Nancy  McDonald  is  working  for  a  bank  on 
Wall  Street.  Anne  Kirksey  Ervin  is  busy  with 
her  children,  ages  17,  13,  12,  6,  and  is  active 
with  the  church.  Nan  Locke  Rosa  is  getting 
us  organized  for  our  20th  reunion!  This  past 
year  she  has  been  concentrating  on  her  work 
with  the  Landmarks  Foundation,  where  she 
serves  as  executive  secretary.  Frank  has 
moved  from  Junior  to  Senior  Warden  in 
their  church.  Their  daughter,  2,  is  taking  art 
lessons — and  even  designed  and  sent  out  her 
own  Christmas  cards. 

Margaret  Long  Parker  sent  me  a  picture  of 
her  four  children  taken  a  year  ago  at  the 
baby's  christening.  Nancy  McGinnis  Haskell 
is  in  Amherst  and  loving  it.  She  worked  a 
couple  of  months  at  Alumnae  House  and  she 
can't  praise  all  the  people  enough  who  work 
there.  She  says  "they  do  a  fantastic  job." 

M.A.  Mellen  and  John  Root  have  moved 
East  and  live  in  an  old  house,  built  between 
1780  and  1804.  Their  children  have  easily 
adjusted  to  the  new  schools.  Cinnie  Moorhead 
and  Norm  McNair's  boys  are  all  active  in 
sports.  Greg,  a  senior,  is  captain  of  basket- 
ball team.  Michael,  a  sophomore,  plays 
varsity  football;  David,  a  freshman,  plays 
tennis.  They  all  enjoy  boating. 

Nan  O'Keefe  took  a  car  trip  to  the  West 
Coast;  on  her  way  home  she  stopped  in 
Tucson  to  see  Cathy  Munds  and  Ben  Storek 
and  their  two  children,  Karen  and  Mark. 
They  have  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  home. 
She  also  tells  me  that  Nancy  Ord  Jackson  and 
family  have  been  transferred  to  the  Canal 
Zone  for  a  two-year  hitch.  Nan  has  also  seen 
Jay  Wells  Rodgers  and  Mary  Alexander 
Sherwood  at  a  SBC  party  in  Houston.  Nan  is 
working  in  genetics  at  Texas  Children's 
Hospital. 

Jane  Perry  and  George  Liles  have  been  to 
the  West  Coast.  They  saw  Katzy  and  C.J.  in 
their  new  home.  The  Liles  have  sold  their 
house  on  Buck  Mountain  and  are  building 
another  one  at  Grandfather  Golf  Club — right 
on  the  golf  course  and  only  six  minutes  from 
the  ski  slopes. 

I  hear  that  Patsy  Phillips  Brown  is  in 
counseling  at  the  Amherst  high  school  and 
has  been  taking  an  evening  course  to  help  in 
her  work.  June  received  a  long  letter  on  the 
fund  flap  from  Eugenie  Pieper  Meredith,  who 
wrote  that  her  oldest,  a  girl,  is  a  freshman  at 
N.C.  Wesleyan;  Massie  is  at  Woodberry  and 
hopes  to  go  to  U.Va.  or  W  &  L;  Chris  is  16 
and  wants  to  go  to  Carolina;  Molly,  12,  is  a 
horsewoman.  She  and  Bill,  a  senior  VP  with 
Wheat,  First  Securities,  are  building  a  log 
cabin  in  Lawrenceville,  Va.  They  can't  wait 
to  get  there  to  hunt,  ride  and  hide  from  the 
telephone. 

Gloria  Rawls  Askew  writes  that  every- 
thing is  "sort  of  status  quo"  around  her 
house.  Her  girls  are  16  and  12.  Her  older, 
a  junior,  is  a  cheerleader.  Gloria  keeps  busy 
sewing  and  doing  volunteer  work.  Liz  Ray 
Herbert  and  family  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria  this  sum- 
mer. Their  oldest  graduates  from  high  school 
this  year.  Ginny  Robb  is  busy  teaching.  Mary 
Stagg  and  Ken  Hamblett  are  in  their  new  red 
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salt  box,  near  Hartford.  Their  children  are 
John,  10;  Marion,  8;  Brooks,  2-1/2. 

Patty  Tighe  and  Bev  Walden  live  in  an  old 
house  which  they  are  restoring  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.J.,  near  Easton,  Pa.  They  have  six 
and  a  half  acres  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
with  a  magnificent  view.  Patty  teaches  kinder- 
garten, which  she's  done  nearly  15  years. 
Bev  is  an  artist.  They  and  the  children 
enjoy  camping  and  try  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  summers. 

Ginger  Timmons  Ludwick  sent  a  lovely 
picture  of  her  family.  She  is  active  with 
Stanford,  her  other  alma  mater,  and  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Calif.  SBC  Club. 
She  saw  BB  Smith,  '54,  and  Peter  Stamats 
and  their  two  boys  when  they  were  enroute 
from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Tahiti.  Sallie  Anderson, 
'52.  and  Henry  Jones  also  stopped  by  after 
the  Ludwicks  returned  from  a  month  in 
Europe  in  Oct.  The  Ludwick  children  are: 
Leslie,  14,  a  high  school  freshman;  and  Wick, 
9,  who  is  in  Little  League  along  with  tennis 
lessons.  The  whole  family  enjoys  skiing. 

Ann  Vlerebome  Sorenson  and  her  daughter 
Mary,  11,  spent  five  weeks  last  summer  at 
camp.  Dolly  Wallace  and  Jack  Hartman  also 
sent  a  family  picture  with  their  oldest,  John, 
12,  holding  baby  Mary.  Jack  has  just  finished 
his  two-year  term  as  President  of  the  W.  Va. 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine;  Dolly  has 
finished  her  two-year  term  as  Brownie 
Leader. 

Dickie  Wellborn  Hopper  sent  me  a  wonder- 
ful resume  of  all  her  family's  whereabouts. 
She  and  Dave  are  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  all 
the  developments.  Debe,  24,  is  touring  South 
America.  Doug,  21,  is  a  senior  at  Hamilton 
College.  Jim,  19,  is  in  the  Army,  training  for 
the  parachute  corps.  Patty,  17,  will  go  to 
college  in  Sept.;  Pete,  8-1/2,  is  in  third  grade. 

Connie  Werly  and  Dave  Wakelee  moved  a 
year  ago  to  Guilford,  Conn.  Last  year  Connie 
taught  nursery  school;  their  oldest  was  to  go 
to  Ohio  Wesleyan  this  past  fall.  Jane  Yoe 
Wood  is  active  with  the  Garden  Club.  Wendi 
and  Randi  are  busy  at  school  and  interested 
in  gymnastics. 

To  the  Wyman  family:  we  have  just  sur- 
mounted our  second  school  hurdle.  Anneke 
has  been  accepted  by  the  kindergarten  of  our 
choice  for  next  fall.  Joseph  and  I  are  still 
very  active  as  Treasurer  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  four  charitable  and  educational 
organizations.  Tm  also  on  a  couple  of  other 
Boards  and  like  every  other  '53  Junior 
Leaguer  I  too  am  sustaining.  Now  we  are  off 
to  a  spring  vacation  to  ski  in  St.  Moritz 
and  then  do  a  little  sightseeing  in  Italy. 

June  and  I  thank  everyone  for  their  co- 
operation over  the  last  five  years.  See  you 
at  our  20th  reunion  in  May. 

1956 

Secretary 

Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride  (Mrs.  Richard), 
6335  Albro  Lane,  Alexandria,  Va.  22312 
Fund  Agent 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann  (Mrs.  Richard  A.), 
2633  Juniper  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614 

Betty  Forbes  Loughlin's  husband  Ed  has 
his  own  orthopedic  practice  now.  They  have  a 
new  home  in  Atlanta  and  also  a  restored 
Georgia  country  house  dated  about  1830 
which  they  enjoy  using  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  children  are  Lucy,  Edward,  and 
Elizabeth  with  ages  ranging  from   11  to   15. 

Nancy  Euinger  Minor  has  moved  a  second 
time  from  Baltimore  and  hopes  to  stay  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  where  her  husband  has  a  new 
business.  Catherine  is  now  2.  Scott,  4,  is 
scheduled  for  nursery  school,  to  his  mother's 


delight.  Joan  Broman  Wright  enjoyed  seeing 
Catherine  Lotterhos  Mills  and  her  husband 
recently.  Joan  is  busy  with  children's  acti- 
vities and  their  new  house.  Joan  Black 
Clark's  family  includes  three  girls — one  due 
for  Sweet  Briar  in  Sept.,  '73. 

Leila  Thompson  Taratus'  children  are 
Leila,  Helen,  and  Kenneth.  All  are  pupils  at 
Westminster  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
grade.  The  whole  family  are  sports  enthusi- 
asts. 

Parksie  Carroll  Mulholland's  husband  Jack 
has  been  Chief  of  Medicine  at  Union 
Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore,  for  over  a 
year.  Her  closely-written  post  card  waxed 
philosophical  about  the  joys  of  skiing  with 
the  whole  family.  The  children  are  Randie, 
David,  and  Jeff  (14,  12,  9).  Gary  Maxwell 
Rousseau's  husband  became  a  Superior 
Court  judge  in  North  Carolina.  She  hopes 
to  travel  his  circuit  with  him.  Their  son, 
Jule  Rousseau,  III,  is  now  14. 

Mary  Alice  Major  Duncan,  President  of 
the  Women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  three  active  children: 
Bill  (14);  Rives  (12),  and  Andrea  (10).  Mary 
Ann  McPherson  Oliver  has  done  a  lot  of 
traveling  in  France  and  Germany.  She  has  a 
doctorate  in  Theology  and  Literature.  Her 
husband  is  at  the  Univ.  of  Calif.  There  are 
two  children. 

Kay  Smith  Schauer,  President  of  her  local 
PTA,  has  two  boys:  Steve  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  Mike  in  the  second.  The  family  takes 
back-pack  trips  and  once  had  an  exciting 
encounter  with  a  rattlesnake.  Health  note: 
her  husband  frequently  rides  his  bike  seven 
miles  to  work. 

The  much-traveled  Nancie  Howe  Enten- 
mann does  volunteer  work  as  Docent  teacher 
of  music  at  the  Toledo  Art  Museum.  Her 
children.  Becky  and  Dirk,  are  advanced 
music  students  in  piano,  violin,  and  trom- 
bone. Again,  Nancie,  our  Fund  Agent,  urges 
us  to  send  contributions  to  SBC! 

Peggy  Paltillo  Beckham  is  working  on  her 
thesis  for  her  Master's  degree  in  English. 
Of  her  four  children,  John  and  Nancy  are 
in  junior  high.  Lynn  and  Rob  are  in  grade 
school. 

Barbara  Brown  Page  has  a  farm  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  breeds  Connemara 
ponies  and  thoroughbreds.  Not  long  ago  she 
entered  law  school  and  will  graduate  in 
1974.  Children  are  Bonny,  15;  Bob,  15;  Ruth, 
12. 

Betty  Pierce  Bradshaw,  her  husband  Jack, 
and  Mimi  (13),  John  (II)  and  Christopher 
(8)  moved  from  Fairfax,  Va.,  to  Darien, 
Conn.  Lee  Chang  Crozier's  children  are 
Diana,  11;  Linda,  9;  Daniel,  8.  The  family 
is  still  enjoying  Calif,  and  Lee  recently  had 
a  surprise  phone  call  from  Jeannie  Applequisl 
Bascom. 

Jolly  Mayberry  Schram  has  a  two  year-old 
baby  and  writes  newspaper  articles  on  sum- 
mer vacation-college  programs.  She  had 
registered  for  the  SBC  summer  program 
which  was  cancelled  and  went  instead  to 
Wells  College,  N.Y.  She  visited  Quince 
Evans  and  Barbara  Babcock  Lassiter  while 
in  NYC.  Her  husband  heads  his  own  oil 
exploration  company  in  Texas  where  she 
lives. 

Joyce  Lenz  Young's  husband's  specialty 
at  Mass.  General  Hospital  in  Boston  is 
kidney  transplantation.  There  are  three  chil- 
dren: Trip,  10;  Mark,  8:  Martha.  3.  Joyce 
spends  free  time  doing  volunteer  work  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Macie  Clay  Nichols  has  two  children, 
Martha,  9,    and    Robbie,    7.   She   says   she 


hopes  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  can  go  to 
Sweet  Briar!  She  sends  news  of  other 
Kentucky  alumnae.  Eve  Altsheler  Jay  and 
Cissel  Pfeiffer  Ward  have  new  homes  in 
Louisville,  one  ultramodern;  one  beautifully 
restored.  Meredith  Smyihe  Grider  and  Anne 
Hodgin  Williams  both  have  three  girls.  Macie 
visited  SBC  last  spring  to  see  her  sister 
Betsy  and  was  amazed  and  delighted  with  the 
many  additions  since  her  day. 

We  were  glad  to  have  news  from  Paula 
Sue  Bumum  Haynes.  She  has  four  children: 
Paul.  15;  Andy,  11;  John.  9;  Susanna,  2. 
Paula  is  teaching  Freshman  English  at  the 
Univ.  of  Alabama.  Her  husband  is  coordinat- 
ing programs  for  county  schools  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Paula  Purse  Painter's  husband  had  his 
hands  full,  as  Federal  judge  handling  the 
local  school  case.  Their  children  are:  Minge, 

12,  and  Sam.  9.  Joan  Roberts  Slattery  writes 
that  after  six  years  in  Jamaica  they  have 
bought  a  home  in  the  St.  Andrew  hills  over- 
looking Kingston  and  the  harbor.  Tom  has 
his  own  construction  and  development 
company.  Marc  is  13:  Meg,  1 1:  Paul,  8.  Their 
activities  include  breeding  and  racing  horses. 

Helen  Harris  Napolitano  writes  there  are 
three  children:  Debra,  17;  Andrea,  16;  Marc, 

13.  They  have  just  built  a  7400  sq.  ft.  Greek 
revival  architecture  house  on  Biscayne  Bay.  It 
took  2%  years  to  research  it.  It  is  quite 
authentic,  but  with  modern  conveniences. 
Helen  is  decorating  it  with  French  Louis 
XIV  and  XV  antiques. 

Karen  Steinhardi  Kirkbride  is  enjoying 
some  time  at  home,  having  completed  her 
NIMH  contract.  She  stays  in  the  ADP  field 
with  a  part-lime  contract.  Her  main  extra 
activity  is  being  Chairman  of  the  Washington 
area  Sweet  Briar  Placement  Employment 
Project.  Anyone  got  a  job  for  a  graduating 
senior?  Dick  and  Karen  have  bought  a  lot  at 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  to  have  a  site  for 
Steven,  6,  and  Kevin,  4,  to  romp. 

Classmates,  if  enough  of  you  send  news 
before  the  next  Class  Notes  time,  there  will 
be  a  newsletter  in  between. 

1960 

Secretary 

Ann  Crowell  Lemmon  (Mrs.  J.M.,  Jr.),  770 
Glenairy  Dr.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30328 
Fund  Agent 

Margot  Saur  Meyer  (Mrs.  Robert  O.), 
Chapin  Rd.,  Bernardsville,  N.J.  07924 

We  in  Atlanta  are  saddened,  as  you  all 
will  be,  bv  the  untimelv  death  of  our  dear 


friend  and  classmate,  Tila  Farrell  Grady. 
Tila  died  Feb.  1,  1973,  of  heart  failure  after 
a  short  illness.  We  extend  our  love  and  sym- 
pathy to  "the  Henrys."  Perhaps  at  reunion 
we  can  propose  a  suitable  memorial  tribute  to 
Tila,  for  she  so  loved  Sweet  Briar. 

Back  in  Erie,  Pa.,  after  more  than  a  year 
in  Las  Vegas  are  Nat  Yates  Todd  and  family. 
Toddy  is  now  in  5th  grade  and  Andrea  is  in 
8th.  Nat  is  involved  in  the  Philharmonic 
Auxiliary,  YWCA  building  fund,  and  Jr. 
League  work.  After  much  criss-crossing  of 
the  USA,  Nat  says,  "See  America  First!" 

The  Canada  Council  has  granted  Pat 
Russell  a  sabbatical  leave  in  England  for 
1972-73  to  finish  her  edition  of  George 
Peele's  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  for  the  Revels 
Plays. 

Betsy  Buechner  Morris  announces  the 
adoption  of  Christina  Montigue,  joining 
Peter  (5'/2)  and  Tommy  (61/,).  The  Marblehead 
area  provides  the  Morris  family  opportunity 
to  ski  in  winter,  cruise  "down  East"  in  sum- 
mer, and  restore  old  houses  in  between. 
Another  sailor,  Nancy  Corson  Gibbes  is  a 
member  of  the  South  Atlantic  Yacht  Racing 
Assoc,  and  won  the  championship  last  year. 
Nancy  has  played  in  a  tennis  group  with 
Teddy  Hill  Washer  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

When  not  chasing  Jamie  (5'/2)  and  Muffy 
(3),  Elizabeth  Meade  Howard  writes  feature 
articles  for  the  paper  and  has  won  a  Virginia 
Press  Assoc,  award  for  her  efforts. 

Lost  and  Found:  Reta  Schoonmaker  King 
writes  from  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  that  she 
graduated  from  Wheelock  College  in  1960, 
married  Dick  King  in  "59,  and  now  has 
Whitney,  10;  Ricky.  8:  and  Nancy,  5.  Now 
living  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  Winkie  Wimbish 
Chalfant.  The  Chalfants  moved  from  Clear- 
water when  Ed  accepted  a  call  to  be  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's  near  Columbus.  Winkie  reports 
that  the  children  (7  and  5)  are  enchanted 
with  their  first  encounter  with  snow. 

Liz  Few  Penfield's  news  is  included  in  its 
entirety:  "Alive  and  well  in  Louisiana  which 
is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds!" 

Enjoying  PR  work  in  a  bank,  Debbie  Lane 
Nolan  lives  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif,  with 
Marc  (11)  and  David  (2).  From  Los  Angeles 
comes  word  from  Yolande  Tsai  Chun  that 
she  has  started  a  floral  service  from  her 
home,  with  future  plans  to  open  a  flower 
shop.  Alex  is  a  1st  grader:  Karen  is  in 
kindergarten. 

Jane  Ellis  Covington  urges  all  to  return 
to    SBC    at    any    opportunity.    She    writes 
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glowingly  of  Dr.  Whiteman's  energy  and 
innovative  ideas.  Jane  is  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  our  Alumnae  Association. 
Elizabeth  (9)  and  Janie  (7)  are  at  St. 
Catherine's.  Jimmy  (5)  is  still  at  home.  An- 
other Richmondite,  Anita  Perrin  Grymes 
reports  her  three  boys — Randolph  (2),  Philip 
(10  mos.),  and  Harry  (4)— keep  her  close  to 
home  with  an  occasional  foray  into  public 
school  volunteering.  She  sees  Mickey  Oliveri 
Svoboda. 

A  wonderful  long  letter  from  Ann  Wein- 
gart  Teig  in  Norway  tells  of  family  skiing 
trips  with  all  four  children,  ages  8  to  6 
months.  Ann  plays  viola  with  an  amateur 
orchestra  in  Oslo.  Husband  Erik  is  an  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  in  the  Univ. 
Hospital,  Oslo.  For  his  three  months  of 
military  duty  this  summer  he  was  asked  to  be 
the  doctor  aboard  the  King's  yacht.  Ann 
reports  her  mastery'  of  Norwegian  is  now 
respectable;  she  would  enjoy  seeing  any 
alumna  traveling  in  Scandinavia. 

Ginger  Newman  Blanchard  writes  that  with 
all  children  in  school,  she  teaches  classes  at 
the  outdoor  nature  center  of  the  Great 
Swamp  near  Madison,  N.J.,  once  a  week; 
does  school  library  work,  is  involved  with  a 
drug  abuse  program,  and  still  has  time  for 
paddle  tennis  and  some  trips  with  Bob. 

Teaching  5th  and  6th  grades,  Nancy 
Beekman  Carringer  is  engaged  in  several  new 
educational  approaches,  including  open 
classes  and  team  teaching.  With  mixed 
feelings,  Nancy  reports  she  will  soon  be  the 
mother  of  a  teenager,  with  her  1 1  and  9% 
year-olds  close  behind.  Fellow  teacher,  Barba 
Bowen  Moore  and  Clay  plan  to  leave  Atlanta 
for  a  few  weeks  this  spring  to  visit  England — 
a  trip  they  won  at  a  Christmas  bazaar! 

For  the  past  two  years,  Dottie  Grant 
Halmstad  has  been  chairman  of  the  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.,  Environmental  Action  Program, 
which  was  climaxed  by  the  "Dump  Ball." 
(See  Woman's  Day,  Jan.,  '73.)  She's  now 
working  on  the  Conservation  Commission 
and  the  Jr.  League  Board. 

Ladies,  we  have  a  politician  stateswoman 
in  our  midst:  Janet  Holmes  Isaacs  was 
elected  Republican  County  Committeewoman 
and  then  appointed  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee. This  is  in  Wayne,  N.J.,  where  Janet 
is  also  Welfare  Director. 

Carol  Barnard  reports  from  Seattle,  "Un- 
employmenlville,  USA,"  that  she  has  been 
lucky  and  busy  with  freelance  research  jobs 
for  ad  agencies  and  law  firms.  She  fills 
off-hours  with  golf,  cooking,  and  ski  lessons. 
A  yoga  "hip"  ended  yoga  lessons  as  well  as 
"body  and  spiritual  peace." 

Judy  Barnes  Agnew,  settled  in  Durham, 
keeps  active  with  children,  church,  hospital, 
school,  allied  arts,  garden  club,  bridge,  book 
club,  and  tennis.  Former  roommate.  Carolyn 
Gough  Harding.  Dick  and  their  two  boys  are 
back  in  D.C.  for  a  few  years.  James  Rankine 
was  born  Nov.  9,  1972. 

From  here  and  there:  Happy  word  comes 
from  Sandy  Schuhmacher  Lawrence  in  San 
Antonio.  Katie  is  now  7'.,;  Sharon,  l';.  Her 
husband  is  a  radiologist  practicing  nuclear 
medicine.  Still  in  Hong  Kong.  Katie  Mendel- 
son  McDonald.  Jack  and  the  children  are 
hoping  to  visit  mainland  China  when  the 
last  of  the  red  tape  is  untied.  A  new  home 
and  many  community  activities  keep  Isabel 
Ware  Hall  going — plus  her  recent  election  to 
the  Vestry  of  their  church.  Family  camping. 
sailing,  and  Y  volunteering  keep  Barbara 
Murphy  Archard  out  of  trouble. 

Anne  Rienecke  Clarke  and  Fred  are  bus\ 
trying  to  put  an  addition  on    their   house. 
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which  is  difficult  in  a  New  England  winter! 
Also  building  is  Judy  Cowan  Jones  in 
Waynesboro.  Judy  is  the  SBC  area  repre- 
sentative. She  describes  her  life  as  "children, 
civic  affairs,  dogs,  skiing,  and  Mac." 

Sue  Slyer  Ericksen  reports  a  second  child. 
Tor,  born  Jan.  31,  1972.  Sue  is  involved  with 
Jr.  League  work,  particularly  puppetry.  From 
Janie  Haldeman  Tyrrell  we  learn  that  all  is 
well  in  spite  of  gray  hair  which  she  "washes 
away."  We  Lemmons — Phyz,  Ann  Crowell, 
Sally  (4)  and  Jim  (l'/2) — are  happily  settled 
in  our  new  home  despite  January's  robbery, 
ice  storm  and  London  fiu.  I  saw  Brownie  Lee 
too  briefly  this  summer  while  she  was  in 
Atlanta  visiting  her  sister.  She's  been  teach- 
ing in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  but  hopes 
to  return  to  Africa,  where  she's  taught  almost 
continually  since  graduation.  Brownie's  ex- 
periences are  almost  beyond  the  telling: 
fascinating,  hazardous,  and  rewarding. 

Thanks  to  all  who  responded.  Some  of  you 
out  there  haven't  been  heard  from  in  years. 
Please  do  send  news. 
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Secretary 

Sandy  Waters,  Drawer  219,  Vail,  Colo.  81657 

Fund  Agents 

Connie  Williams  de  Bordenave  (Mrs.  E.W.), 

1606  Bonita  Ave.,  Brewton,  Ala.  36426 

Pam  Barwell  Benton  (Mrs.  Barrett  G.),  Route 

1,  Box  43-A,  Astor,  Fla.  32002 

From  high  atop  the  Corsican  Apts.  in 
Denver,  The  Mighty  Waters  Art  Players  pre- 
sent the  class  news  of  '68.  We've  been  hiding 
out  at  the  abode  of  Judy  Harbottle — master 
biologist,  lab  designer  and  super  party- 
giver.  I'm  in  Denver  and  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  one-week  stay  has  turned  into  "The 
man  who  came  to  dinner."  Franny  Bonney 
decided  she  would  take  a  Sunday  drive  in 
Boston,  and  28  hours  later  arrived  at  our 
door,  with  a  cat  and  a  one-way  ticket  to 
South  America. 

Judy  moved  to  Denver  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  continue  her  kidney  research  at  Univ. 
of  Colo.  Medical  Center.  Franny  moved  from 
Boston  to  continue  her  research.  She  hopes  to 
do  pottery  work  and  ceramics  in  Breckin- 
ridge, Colo.,  when  she  returns  from  South 
America  in  six  months. 

Michal  Twaine  and  Sharon  Folan  dropped 
by  Vail  for  two  weeks  in  Jan.  Michal  works 
for  a  marketing  research  firm  in  D.C.,  and 
Sharon  is  a  programmer  with  a  computer 
firm.  They  brought  news  that  Debby  Luby 
Hammatt  has  a  baby  girl,  Jessica;  husband 
Bill  is  finishing  law  school  in  Boston,  and 
they've  bought  a  house  outside  the  city. 

Penny  Oliver  Buckingham  is  getting  back 
into  skiing  the  Rockies,  after  her  first  months 
as  mother  of  a  Thanksgiving  boy,  Miles. 
She  and  Lew  are  living  in  the  quaint  moun- 
tain town  of  Evergreen,  near  Denver;  they 
spend  weekends  at  their  hidden  plot  of  land 
on  the  western  slope.  Suzanne  Little  is 
pushing  houses  with  a  Denver  realty  co.  I 
saw  Lizzie  Miller  Green  before  she  took  off 
with  husband  John  to  Calif.,  where  he  is  re- 
searching oil  drilling.  Rickey  Hendricks 
Whitelaw,  lawyer-husband  Keith,  and  two 
year-old  Adrienne  are  in  Denver.  Rickey  and 
Keith  spent  time  canvassing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  this  past  year  and  feel  the  effort 
was  worth  it,  at  least  on  the  local  level. 

Suzanne  Torgan  Weston  and  her  husband 
were  transferred  to  Denver  by  Exxon  from 
Calif.  Suzanne  works  as  a  computer  systems 
designer  at  Martin  Marietta  and  likes  her 
job  and  being  back  in  her  hometown.  Their 
80-lb.  St.   Bernard  puppy   loves   the   snow, 


and  they  love  the  keg  she  wears.  Also  in 
Denver,  Janalee  Bourne  MacDonald  works 
for  IBM,  having  graduated  from  Univ.  of 
Colorado  and  marrying  Morris  in  1971. 

Francis  Kirven  Morse  wrote  that  Sarah, 
her  July-born  daughter,  is  beautiful.  Francis 
worked  until  the  day  Sarah  arrived,  and  she 
has  a  tentative  programming  job  lined  up 
for  late  this  fall.  In  the  meantime,  she's 
changing  diapers  and  tending  John's  corn 
and  tomato  crops  in  Middleton,  Mass.  Nancy 
Hicko.x  Wright  is  nearby  in  Cohasset  with 
her  new  spouse,  Gil,  and  is  teaching 
second-graders  at  Milton  Academy.  Melanie 
Slembal  Mathews  wrote  that  she  was 
married  two  years  ago  and  that  she  and 
Arthur  are  living  in  Newark,  N.J.  She 
works  for  Associated  Catholic  Charities, 
after  receiving  a  Master's  in  social  work 
from  Rutgers.  Anne  Stoddard  Newman  and 
John  were  severed  from  the  Army  in  Dec, 
'71,  and  left  Atlanta  for  a  six- weeks  sojourn 
to  Italy.  John  is  in  NYC  with  the  law  firm 
of  Brown,  Wood,  Fuller,  Caldwell  and 
Ivey.  Lessley  Bissell  Hoopes  is  giving  tours 
on  American  furniture  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  doing  volunteer  work  at  New 
York  Hospital.  She  and  Toby  love  the  city 
and  their  visits  from  Janie  Johnson  Stanek, 
Frank  and  son  Mathew.  Toby  is  assistant 
trust  officer  at  the  Bank  of  New  York. 

Kathy  Cooley  Maher's  husband  followed 
his  banking  career  to  Greece  last  July. 
Kathy  wrote  they  will  be  staying  for  two  or 
three  years  while  Phil  is  working  in  the 
international  dept.  of  Chase  Manhattan.  Also 
out  of  the  USA  is  Joe  Morgan  Fox,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the 
brain  waves  of  the  Univ.  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Morgan,  as  she  is  now  called,  is  a 
neurological  science  student  working  on  a 
fascinating  experiment  on  the  physiological 
process  of  language  production  and  its  re- 
lation to  people  being  left-  or  right-handed. 
Besides  this,  Morgan  is  involved  in  a  women's 
self-help  paramedical  free  clinic,  run  by 
women,  for  women. 

Adaline  Allen  Shinkle  and  Brad  are  en- 
joying their  first  year  in  their  house  in  the 
Minnesota  woods.  Adaline  is  working  as  a 
learning-disabilities  specialist  in  a  child 
guidance  center,  doing  educational  testing 
and  remedical  tutoring.  When  Brad  takes 
time  off  from  hunting,  skiing  and  ice 
fishing,  he  works  for  General  Mills.  They 
visited  with  Ann  Peterson  Becker,  John  and 
little  Lisa  in  Cincinnati  at  Christmas  and 
reported  all  was  well.  Ann  wrote  that  the 
Beckers  were  planning  a  Michigan  ski  trip 
in  Feb.,  and  that  she  had  visited  Kate 
Buster  Brennan's  class  for  3-5  year-olds  at 
the  Montessori  School.  Adaline  also  men- 
tioned that  they  had  become  god-parents 
for  Bill  and  Laura  Campbell  Walker's  son 
Christopher. 

Stephanie  Bredin  Hyland  has  had  an 
exciting  year.  She,  husband  Doug  and  their 
two-year  old  son,  Si,  spent  several  months 
traveling  in  Australia,  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan.  Ann  Banks  Herrod  finally  got  Hank 
through  Alabama  Medical  College.  They  are 
in  Seattle,  where  Dr.  Herrod  is  interning 
at  Univ.  of  Washington.  Ann  teaches  math 
in  a  private,  boys'  school;  she  also  studies 
English  at  night  courses  at  UAB.  Barbara 
Bailey  McNeal  writes  she  is  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Jim,  2;  Pat  is  employed  by  Con  Agro, 
Inc.,  in  bakery  flour  sales.  Christine 
Bachianni  Schieftelin  has  moved  from  New 
York  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  Lindsay 
attends  Harvard  Business  School. 

Communing  with  nature  and  loving  it  is 


Libby  Harvey.  She  and  Joe  have  started 
Outer  Banks  Manufacturing  Co.,  specializing 
in  custom  fishing  equipment,  "the  delights 
of  surf  fishing  and  other  gifts  of  the  sea." 
Patty  Skarda  received  her  Ph.D.  in  English 
from  Univ.  of  Texas;  is  planning  to  teach  at 
the  college  level.  This  spring  she  is  the  1973 
Director  of  New  Mexico  Girls  State  and  is 
Educational  Director  of  Girls  Nation.  She 
writes  she  is  happy  and  healthy  and  excited 
about  starting  on  her  post-graduate  activities. 

Lissa  Nalle  is  down  Texas  way;  is  a  com- 
puter programmer  for  Texaco.  Dixie  Boring 
Basset  is  in  Austin  taking  care  of  Jason,  2. 
Don  is  in  the  motel  business  and  invites 
visitors  on  1-35  to  stop  at  their  Colonial 
Inn.  Dixie  says  that  Sally  Stoopes  Samaras 
is  back  from  their  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii 
and  is  living  in  Okla.  with  their  two  daugh- 
ters, 2'/2  yrs.  and  6  mos.  Laurie  Ives  Gugen- 
heim  married  Dr.  John  G.  last  June;  after  a 
year  in  Winnetka,  111.,  they  will  return  to  the 
Lone  Star  State.   In   Houston,   Lorna  Allen 

Foster  writes  she  is  taking  up  dance  again 

Jazz.  She  still  works  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany but  "prefers  the  investment  field." 
Dennis  finished  his  M.A.,  is  now  working  on 
his  doctorate  at  Univ.  of  Houston  while 
teaching. 

Cherry  Dean  Gallagher  is  in  Jacksonville 
and  is  the  mother  of  a  two-year  old,  Christie. 
Husband  Dan  graduated  from  Florida  Law 
School  and  now  practices  law.  I  talked  to 
Cecelia  Bryant  in  Jax  over  Christmas;  she  is 
doing  well  in  Fla.  and  plans  to  practice  law 
soon  in  southern  Fla.  Camilla  Reid  moved 
from  Boston  to  Atlanta  last  summer.  Susan 
Brush  Croft  is  in  Lexington,  where  Laurie 
is  finishing  his  last  year  at  W  &  L  Law 
School. 

In  Richmond,  Neal  Keller  Stutts  is  teach- 
ing a  course  in  "Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment" for  Planned  Parenthood.  She  also 
does  freelance  photography.  In  Oct.,  '71,  she 
was  married  to  James  Stutts,  who  is  in 
corporate  finance.  Barbara  Johnson  Prickett 
and  Ernie  are  in  Atlanta.  She  quit  her  job  to 
do  volunteer  work.  Jennie  Lyons  Fogarty 
worked  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  all 
last  year  in  D.C.  This  year  her  project  is  a 
study  of  the  corrections  system  and  prison 
reform.  She  and  John  invested  in  a  summer 
house  at  Bethany  Beach,  Del.,  and  would 
love  to  rent  it,  very  reasonably. 

Maggie  Colbert  Brown  graduated  from 
Lambuth  College  and  went  on  to  graduate 
work  and  marriage  in  '69.  She  should  be 
through  with  her  Ph.D.  in  English  this 
June,  after  doing  the  reverse  order  of  the 
program.  Maggie  finished  her  dissertation 
first  and  then  took  all  the  courses.  Hus- 
band Earl  is  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
Radford  College;  Maggie  has  an  Assistant-  • 
ship  there.  Like  others  from  '68,  Maggie  is 
active  in  politics  and  in  Planned  Parent- 
hood. 

Melinda  Brown  Everett  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  "Outstanding 
Young  Women  in  America"  in  1972.  She 
thinks  women's  lib  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  explain  that.  She  and  Wayne  went  to  the 
British  Isles  last  spring  and  saw  Adrienne 
Hall  in  Edinburgh.  Melinda  is  President  of 
the  Officers'  Wives  Club  and  works  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  Philadelphia  Council  for 
International  Visitors.  Wayne  is  doing  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Army. 

Last  minute  news;  Percy  Clarke  married  a 
lawyer,  Michael  Persons  Guinn,  in  April  of 

'72 Marianne  Schult:  Gait  had  a  baby 

son,  July  of '72. 

That's  all,  folks.  Remember!  Our  5th  re- 


union  is  this  May  20-22.  It  would  be  fun  to 
see  everyone  and  their  little  and  big  addi- 
tions. Have  another  happy  and  peaceful 
year.  Come  to  visit  beautiful  Colorado. 
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Secretary 

Marty  Neill,  2514-B  Fontaine  Ave.,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Fund  Agent 

Carter  Frackelton,   2514-B    Fontaine   Ave., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Marriages 

Asenath  Kepler  to  John  W.  Webster,  June 
13, '70 

Susan  Guistina  to  Joseph  M.  Vita,  Aug.,  '70 
Jane  Willis  to  W.E.  Burfield,  Jr.,  Aug.,  '70 
Patricia  Brown  to  Daniel  W.  Herd,  Aug.  22, 
'70 

Mary  Pat  Varn  to  James  R.  Prevatt,  March, 
'71 

Sue  Shields  to  William  B.  White,  Jr.,  Aug. 
7, '71 

Beth  Graham  to  Robert  Gustafson,  Dec. 
29, '71 

Joan  Hobbs  to  Kenneth  R.  Spisso,  June,  '72 
Sarah  von  Rosenberg  to  Robert  D.  Mattox, 
Jr.,  June  17, '72 

Deborah  Price  to  Peter  D.  Utsinger,  July,  '72 
Rhonda  Griffith  to  Lynn  D.  Durham,  Jr., 
Aug.  12, '72 

Jane  R.  Powell  to  Ralph  F.  Gray,  Aug.  26, 
'72 

Sade  Dabbs  to  William  Fryer,  Aug.,  '72 
Margaret  Lyle  to  Clyde  M.  Jones,  summer, 
'72 

Anne  Garrett  to  James  R.  Burfield,  summer, 
'72 

Nancy  Hager  to  Robert  Bruetsch,  summer, 
'72 

Kathy  Keys  to  Lloyd  J.  Gordon,  III,  Sept.  9, 
'72 

Karen  Medford  to  Frank  Baumann,  Sept.  16, 
'72 

Jill  Johnson  to  Richard  C.  McDonald,  Sept. 
16,  '72 

Edie  Duncan  to  David  N.  Wessell,  Sept.  23, 
'72 

Liz  Kestner  to  Richard  A.  Pearson,  Dec.  2, 
'72 

Susan  Snodgrass  to  John  O.  Wynne,   Dec. 
23, '72 
Birth 

Asenath  Kepler  Webster:  1st  child,  John 
Potter,  Sept.  28, '71 

In  August,  Carter  and  I  hit  Charlottesville 
and  moved  into  our  humble  abode — com- 
plete with  no  electricity,  no  lock  on  the  door, 
and  a  graveyard  hermit  for  our  first  neighbor. 
Soon  after,  Kathy  Keys  Gordon  and  hus- 
band Lloyd  joined  us.  Keys  fights  a  daily 
battle  with  her  computers  at  her  job  with 
the  Charlottesville  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 
Lloyd  just  finished  at  U.Va.  with  a  degree 
in  Biology.  Carter  has  decided  that  com- 
pared to  her  practice-teaching,  one's  own 
fourth  grade  classroom  "is  a  whole  new  ball 
game."  Yours  truly  is  trying  to  "get  it 
together"  as  a  research  analyst  for  the 
Center  for  Comprehensive  Health  Planning, 
U.  Va.  Medical  Center. 

Among  the  '72-ers  in  C-ville  is  Georgie 
Vairo,  who  works  as  an  insurance  agent 
while  attending  graduate  classes  at  George- 
town Univ.,  part-time.  She  hopes  to  enroll 
as  full-time  graduate  student  in  American 
History  at  U.  Va.  this  fall.  Muff  Bugg  has 
been  working  for  the  same  insurance  co.  as 
Georgie,  in  C-ville.  Debbie  Wilson  and 
Charla  Leonard  are  both  going  to  U.  Va.  in 
the  graduate  School  of  Education.  Sue 
Desmet,  also  at   U.    Va.,    is   enrolled    in    a 


Master's  program  in  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation, with  a  minor  in  Special  Education. 

Jane  Twohy  and  Betsy  Buchanan  stopped 
by  to  see  us.  Betsy  is  currently  working 
at  the  Georgetown  Veterinary  Hosptial,  while 
Jane  is  employed  by  the  Monticello  National 
Bank.  Joan  Hobbs  Spisso  is  here  and  working 
for  the  graduate  school  of  anatomy.  Her 
husband  Ken,  who  finished  medical  school  in 
Jan.,  has  begun  his  internship  at  U.  Va. 
Hospital.  Another  up-and-coming  doctor  is 
Betsy  Smith,  who  is  studying  at  U.Va. 
Medical  School. 

Holding  down  the  fort  at  SBC  are  several 
members  of  our  class.  Trish  Neale  is  working 
in  both  the  Alumnae  and  Development 
Offices.  Barbara  Tessin  and  Bobo  Ryan  have 
been  zooming  over  the  country  recruiting 
prospective  SB  students,  while  Kitty  Adams 
is  working  at  Wailes  Center  with  Briggett 
Keith  her  "right-hand  man."  Charlotte 
Brohard  loves  working  with  Byrd  Stone  in 
the  campus  nursery  school.  Charlotte  is 
eagerly  awaiting  her  marriage  in  June. 

Just  down  route  29,  Peggy  Hoy  and 
Jeanette  Pillsbury  are  keeping  the  Amherst 
kids  in  tow — Peggy  at  the  high  school  and 
Jeanette  in  the  elementary  school. 

Carter,  after  going  to  D.C.  for  Dale 
Shelly  and  James  Graham's  wedding,  re- 
turned to  give  me  the  scoop  on  our  Wash- 
ington delegation.  Mary  Heller  has  been 
working  for  a  young  bachelor  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  ....  Susan 
Waller,  busy  with  her  job  at  the  National 
Art  Gallery,  is  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Alex 
Nadig  .  .  .  Gini  Stevens,  working  for  a 
financial  consultant  for  a  real  estate  firm,  is 
engaged  to  Riker  Purcell,  will  be  married 
in  June  .  .  .  Gail  Garner  and  Louise  Martin 
are  renting  an  apt.  in  Georgetown.  Gail 
works  at  a  research  center  in  Bethesda; 
Louise  is  our  friendly  Snelling  &  Snelling 
representative  .  .  .  Dolores  Connor  works  for 
Potomac  Temporaries  .  .  .  Jeannie  Mann, 
Linda  Odum,  Char  Sturbitts  plan  to  move 
into  an  apt.  outside  of  Washington  .  .  .  Vivian 
Kousis  works  for  a  Congressman  .... 
Margaret  Craw  has  called  us  on  her  Watts 
line  from  her  Autotrain  office  in  D.C.  She 
hopes  to  move  to  Indiana  to  join  Nancy 
Jenkins,  who  is  working  in  a  lab  at  Indiana 
University  ....  Marion  Walker  is  with  the 
Small  Business  Bureau  in  Washington  .... 
Karen  Terstappen  works  "in  the  interna- 
tional arena"  .  .  .  Dale  Shelley  Graham  is 
raking  in  her  millions  as  a  hatcheck  girl, 
while  husband  James  works  for  a  law  firm  in 
D.C. 

Employed  by  Lord  &  Taylor's,  Chris  Fox 
has  been  sent  to  NY  to  train  to  be  a  buyer 
for  the  store.  Farther  south  on  95  is  Janet 
Nelson,  who  works  for  her  father,  an 
ophthalmologist.  She  plans  to  enter  graduate 
school  in  the  fall  in  the  field  of  Genetics. 

Blasts  from  the  Past:  A  number  of  '72-ers 
have  seen  Margaret  Hayes  as  she  flies  from 
one  Kappa  House  to  another  as  a  field 
representative  for  her  sorority  at  Alabama. 
Debbie  Dunklin  says  that  after  spending  the 
summer  in  Europe,  she  has  settled  down  in 
Memphis  to  work  on  her  MAT.  Several  of 
our  "golden  oldies"  are  living  in  Austin. 
Texas.  Carol  Cody  is  in  business  school 
(graduate)  at  Univ.  of  Texas.  While  husband 
Don  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  History. 
Cindy  Bruce  Alexander  is  teaching  high 
school  English  in  Austin.  Trisha  Brown 
Herd  dropped  by  to  see  us  during  her 
semester  break:  having  graduated  from  Univ. 
of  Texas  in  May,  she  is  attending  graduate 
school  in   Political   Science  in    Austin.    Her 


husband  Dan  finishes  law  school  in  the 
spring.  Trisha  reports  that  Sue  Guistina  Vita, 
who  graduated  from  Springfield  College  with 
Honors  in  Psychology,  and  husband  Joe  are 
living  on  a  farm  near  Boston. 

Lynn  Waterman  sent  us  a  letter  describing 
her  work  at  a  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc,  in 
Colo.,  having  spent  a  wild  summer  at  Cape 
Cod  as  a  waitress.  A  graduate  from  Univ.  of 
Florida  this  past  March  with  a  B.A.  in 
sociology,  Jane  Powell  Gray  and  Frank  are 
living  in  Gainesville  until  June,  when  he 
finishes  law  school.  Jane  plans  to  attend 
graduate  school.  Also  in  Gainesville  is  Kathy 
Sheridan  Hutchinson,  who  is  in  graduate 
school  in  English  while  her  husband  is  in  law 
school. 

Having  married  in  March,  '71,  Mary  Pat 
Varn  Prevatt  and  husband  Jim  are  now  a  part 
of  the  "establishment"  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
where  Mary  Pat  works  in  a  bank. 

Representing  "Sweets"  abroad  are  Jane 
Holding  and  Eileen  Gebrian.  Jane,  after 
graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  Faculty 
Honors  from  Swarthmore,  took  off  for 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  where  she 
is  currently  doing  graduate  work.  Far  from 
the  European  scene,  Eileen  is  traveling  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  teaching  English  to  the 
natives. 

The  Mother  of  the  Year  Award  for  the 
class  of  '72  goes  to  Asenath  Kepler  Webster, 
with  an  18  month-old  toddler.  Asenath  is  a 
part-time  student  at  Univ.  of  Nebraska;  she 
hopes  to  start  work  on  her  Master's  degree 
in  English  next  fall.  Her  husband  John  is 
doing  very  well  as  vice  president  of  the  John 
R.  Webster  Co.  Jane  Willis  Burfield  gradu- 
ated last  spring  from  Wesleyan  College, 
Macon,  Ga.;  her  husband  Ed  is  an  accoun- 
tant and  an  aspiring  CPA. 

On  the  West  coast,  Debbie  Price  Utsinger 
and  husband  Peter  live  in  San  Diego.  Debbie 
writes  that  Peter  spends  about  four  hours  a 
day  in  the  lab,  then  takes  off  with  her  to  go  to 
the  beach,  the  zoo,  or  to  play  tennis. 

Our  Louisiana  crew  includes  Bitsy  Butler 
and  Patty  Reardon.  Bitsy  has  a  terrific  job 
running  a  crafts  workshop  (weaving,  pottery, 
yoga,  organic  gardening)  and  being  the  Ass't. 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  for  local  drug 
addicts  in  Shreveport.  She's  training  to  do 
individual  counseling  and  group  therapy. 
Bitsy  is  applying  to  graduate  school  in 
Psychology  for  the  fall  semester.  Patty 
Reardon  is  attending  the  Tulane  School  of 
Business. 

Our  New  Year  started  with  a  bang  and 
bevy  of  '72-ers:  Ginny  B.  Payne  popped  in 
to  inform  us  that  she  and  Flip  are  "kind  of 
engaged  or  somethin!"  Ginny  B.  has  been 
tending  to  her  horses  on  her  family's  farm 
near  Fredericksburg.  Mary  Sue  Morrison 
came  by  for  a  couple  of  days  while  she 
investigated  the  possibility  of  graduate  school 
at  U.  Va.  next  fall.  She  now  teaches  a  class 
of  severely  retarded  children  in  Portsmouth. 
Va.  Sue  Shields  White  and  husband  Bruce 
visited  us  on  a  jaunt  from  Birmingham.  Sue 
works  as  a  part-time  secretary  and  plans 
to  go  to  business  school. 

Following  their  Aug.  wedding  and  a 
honeymoon  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Rhonda 
Griffith  Durham  and  Lynn  settled  in  Mid- 
land. Texas.  Rhonda  teaches  French  to 
elementary-school  children  at  the  Trinity 
School.  Returning  to  Texas  is  Cutler  Bellows 
who.  having  graduated  from  Paralegal  school 
in  Philadelphia,  is  working  for  a  Houston  law 
firm. 


May  21-25 


Summer  at  Sweet  Briar 
A  Tentative  Schedule 

May 

One-week  Summer  Riding  Course  (open  to  25  students).  Paul  Cro- 
nin,  Co-ordinator. 


June 


June  3-9 

June  10-16 

June  11-15 
Junell-July20 


June  17-July  14 


June  18-29 


Dennis  VanDemeer  Tennis  Clinic  for  Adults  (open  to  50  men  and 
women  on  a  first-come  basis).  Kay  Macdonald,  Co-ordinator. 
Dennis  VanDemeer  Tennis  Clinic  for  Juniors  (open  to  60  boys  and 
girls  aged  10-18).  Kay  Macdonald,  Co-ordinator. 
Dance  workshop  for  community  teen-age  children. 
Environmental  Studies  Project  ("The  Aftermath  of  Camille").  This 
will  be  a  summer's  course  open  to  50  students,  including  under- 
graduates from  other  colleges.  Dr.  Langley  Wood,  Co-ordinator. 
Summer  Course  in  Riding  and  Schooling  (a  four  week  course  held 
each  year  on  the  campus).  Paul  Cronin,  Co-ordinator. 
Community  tennis  clinic  (open  to  local  persons  with  an  unlimited 
enrollment).  Kay  Macdonald,  Co-ordinator. 

July 


Continuation  of  the  riding  and  environmental  programs  begun  in  June. 


August 

(tentative)  Dennis  VanDemeer  Tennis  University  (open  to  20  teach- 
ing professionals  from  throughout  the  southeastern  states.  Kay 
Macdonald,  Co-ordinator. 

Football  camp  for  the  Nelson  County  High  School  football  team. 
The  40  players  plus  their  coaches  will  live  on  the  campus  and  use  the 
lacrosse  field  to  begin  their  training  for  the  1973  football  season. 
John  Rice,  Co-ordinator. 


August  5-11 
August  20-24 
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THE  COVER:  Checking  the  grip 
is  important  to  Dennis  Van  der 
Meer,  director  of  Sweet  Briar's 
tennis  college  earlier  this  sum- 
mer. He  demonstrates  to  Katherine 
Macdonald,  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Ruth  Philips 
Hollowell  '56  with  her  son  Reid 
and  husband  Weems.  Ruth 
Campbell  Van  Derpoel  '55  and 
Judith  B.  Haskell  '67.  They  were 
among  participants  in  the  adult 
clinic,  which  was  followed  by  a 
junior  clinic  for  which  progeny 
of  alumnae  turned  out  in  num- 
bers. Photo  by  Langley  Wood. 
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AID  AND  LEGISLATION 


HIGHER 

EDUCATION'S 

NEEDS 

NOW 


^^overnment  support  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  may  undergo  severe  changes  this  summer, 
as  hearings  on  appropriations  for  federal  aid  continue 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Paradoxically,  it  is  the  private 
colleges  that  stand  to  lose  most  drastically  in  aid  cut- 
backs— unless  House  and  Senate  committees  alter  ap- 
propriations recommended  by  the  administration. 

The  independent  colleges  in  Virginia  are  not  sitting 
back  to  let  this  happen.  Julia  Mills  Jacobsen  "45,  co- 
ordinator of  government  relations  for  a  consortium 
formed  by  Lynchburg  College,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  and  Sweet  Briar  College,  appeared 
twice  this  spring  before  subcommittees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  telling  their  members  of  private  edu- 
cation's need  for  continuing  government  support.  On 
May  23,  presidents  of  Virginia's  independent  colleges 
met  for  breakfast  in  the  Rayburn  Building  with 
Virginia's  legislators  and/or  their  administrative  assis- 
tants to  state  the  colleges'  case  and  to  hear  Congressional 
opinion  about  it. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  is  outlined  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  of  1965,  amended  in  1968 
and  1971.  Unless  funds  are  appropriated  annually  to 
fulfil  the  commitments  made  by  this  act,  the  aims  of 


the  act  die,  in  effect,  a  legal  death  for  that  year.  For 
this  reason,  appropriations  were  of  primary  concern 
when  the  college  presidents  and  legislators  met.  The 
concern  was  timely.  Major  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1973  were  enacted  only  in  the  early  spring, 
and  funds  appropriated  earlier  in  1973  for  Library  Re- 
sources and  Continuing  Education  had  not  been  re- 
leased at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  pending  Congressional 
action  on  an  administration  request  to  rescind  the 
original  appropriation.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting,  too, 
higher  education  appropriations  for  FY  1974  were  in 
the  hearing  stage:  House  hearings  were  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  June,  according  to  the  schedule  then, 
with  Senate  hearings  going  on  probably  into  September. 
Referred  to  informally  as  the  Omnibus  Bill,  HEA  and 
its  1974  funding  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
small  colleges. 

Many  programs  of  major  interest  to  independent 
colleges  were  slated  for  elimination  or  drastic  revision 
by  the  administration  unless  saved  by  Congressional 
appropriation.  Among  them  were 

•  Student  Financial  Aid,  the  elimination  of  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  (EOG)  and  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL). 
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•  Title  1  HEA,  Continuing  Education  and  Com- 
munity Service,  zero  funding  recommended. 

•  Title  II  HEA,  Library  Resources  (basic  grants), 
zero  funding  recommended. 

•  Title  VI  HEA,  Instructional  Equipment,  zero  fund- 
ing recommended. 

•  Title  VII  HEA,  Construction  Grants,  zero  funding 
recommended. 

•  Title  VI  NDEA,  Language  and  Area  Studies,  zero 
funding  recommended. 

•  Title  II  Part  E  EPDA,  Education  Professions 
Development,  phase  out. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Eoundation  (NSF)  holds  little  hope  of 
continuing  support  for  the  smaller  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions. Although  legislation  that  is  through  the  authori- 
zation stage  prescribes  $69  million  for  such  undergradu- 
ate programs  as  Undergraduate  Research  Participation, 
Instructional  Scientific  Equipment,  Teacher  Training 
Programs,  the  College  Science  Improvement  Program, 
and  Institutional  Grants  that  encourage  research, 
this  same  legislation  fails  to  spell  out  the  use  of  NSF 
monies  in  a  way  that  will  circumvent  the  cutbacks 
through  a  reorganization  within  NSF. 

Acquisition  of  Federal  excess  property  is  still  limited 
to  National  Science  Foundation  grantees,  those  at  the 
meeting  were  told,  and  new  legislation  is  needed  to 
ensure  equitable  distribution.  Library  grants,  Title  1 
HEA,  and  various  NSF  grants  have  been  delayed  this 
year  by  the  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  by 
the  Administration.  Such  impoundment  damages 
projects  in  existence,  and  prevents  wise  planning;  allo- 
cations for  many  FY  1974  programs  are  still  hanging, 
for  example,  and  funds  for  Undergraduate  Research 
Participation  were  allocated  so  late  in  1973  that  re- 
cruiting for  recipients  for  this  summer  was  difficult. 
Moreover,  no  legislation  for  revenue  sharing  includes 
higher  education,  and  the  family  income  schedule  for 
student  basic  grants,  as  well  as  rules  governing  the 
selection  of  grantees  for  construction  and  equipment 
and  other  categorical  grants,  give  no  recognition  to 
middle  income  families.  As  a  headline  in  the  Washing- 


ton Post  put  it  earlier  in  the  spring:  MIDDLE  CLASS 
PRICED  OUT  OF  PRIVATE  COLLEGES. 

To  discuss  a  mutual  concern  for  these  issues, 
eight  of  Virginia's  ten  Congressmen  attended  the  May 
breakfast  meeting  organized  by  Julia  Jacobsen  with  Kay 
Giddens  '69,  coordinator  of  government  relations  for 
Hollins  College,  Mary  Baldwin  College,  Roanoke 
College,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
Donald  Holden,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of 
Independent  Colleges  of  Virginia  (CICV).  Virginia's 
two  senators  were  represented  by  their  administrative 
assistants.  Presidents  or  vice  presidents  from  twelve  of 
the  26  institutions  that  make  up  the  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  in  Virginia  were  present.  There  were 
also  representatives  from  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  two  representatives  from 
the  Lutheran  Council. 

Dr.  Carey  Brewer,  president  of  Lynchburg  College, 
presided.  Howard  Holcomb,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington-based  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
reviewed  pending  legislation  effecting  higher  education. 
In  addition  to  that  outlined  above,  he  cited  a  minimum 
wage  bill  before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  which  an  exemption  for  students  was  to 
be  presented,  and  capitation  payments  relating  to  nurs- 
ing and  other  health  service  training,  which  may  be 
terminated  this  year.  A  stocky  man  with  steel  gray 
hair,  half-glasses,  and  a  competent,  energetic  manner, 
Mr.  Holcomb  spoke  forcefully  and  to  the  point,  setting 
the  pace  for  the  remainder  of  the  meeting — a  meeting 
notable  in  that  it  did  not  bog  down  in  verbiage. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  president  of  Sweet 
Briar  College,  presented  the  case  for  appropriations 
toward  student  aid.  Such  aid  helps  the  student.  Dr. 
Whiteman  pointed  out,  by  giving  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity for  education  but  also  by  opening  options  in 
types  of  education.  At  the  same  time  such  aid  helps 
the  institutions,  not  only  by  bringing  students  who  can 
pay  but  by  bringing  a  diversity  of  students  to  private 
education.  "We  do  not  want  all  our  students  coming 
from  the  same  mold,"  said  Dr.  Whiteman. 


Dr  Harold  B   Whiteman,  Jr..  Sweet  Briar's  president,  has  lime 
to  ehal  before  breakfast  with  the  Hon.  Caldwell  Butler,  right,  who 
represents  the  Sixth  District  of  Virginia  in  which  Sweet 
Briar  is  located.  Both  men  spoke  at  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Carey  Brewer,  president  of  Lynchburg  College,  greets 
the  Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  right,  who  represents  Virginia's  Seventh 
District.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
With  them  is  Dr.  William  W.  Kellv.  president  of  Mary  Baldwin  College. 
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To  divide  student  aid  into  three  levels,  the  grant,  the 
loan  and  the  job,  enables  aid  to  go  further,  Dr.  White- 
man  pointed  out.  In  addition  to  the  indispensable  grant, 
the  availability  of  loans  assures  the  student's  being 
able  to  use  the  grant,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  just 
how  much  a  poor  student  needs.  As  for  the  college 
and  community  providing  job  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, Dr.  Whiteman  said,  "there  is  some  puritan  ethic 
left  in  some  of  us."  The  need  for  a  continuation  of 
both  grants  and  loans  to  students  is  reiterated  today 
because  federal  administration  forces  favor  basic  grants 
(BOG)  to  students  as  a  single  centralized  student-aid 
factor  in  appropriations.  Those  working  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  skeptical  about  the  centralization  of  BOG, 
about  its  stringent  formula  that  limits  student  eligi- 
bility, about  its  potential  for  inflexibility.  Said  Donald 
Holden:  "BOG  will  not  send  a  student  to  college." 

Dr.  William  F.  Quillian,  Jr.,  president  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  underscored  the  need  for 
National  Science  Foundation  funds  in  independent 
undergraduate  institutions.  Through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  Title  VI  HEA,  said  Dr.  Quillian, 
private  colleges  have  received  expensive  scientific  and 
audio-visual  equipment  for  which  they  would  have 
otherwise  few  resources.  Even  partial  funding  in  the 
past  has  made  it  possible  for  private  colleges  to  main- 
tain quality  programs  in  the  sciences.  Threatened  now 
with  no  funding  of  this  sort,  society  will  be  the  sufferer 
along  with  the  private  college — Dr.  Quillian  cited  the 
example  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College's  sum- 
mer institute  for  high  school  science  teachers,  for  13 
years  a  nation-wide  pilot  program,  which  will  have  its 
last  session  this  summer  unless  monies  are  restored  for 
its  continuation. 

Basic  grants  for  libraries,  under  Title  II  HEA,  were 
the  subject  for  Dr.  William  W.  Kelly,  president  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College.  Not  yet  funded  for  this  year. 
Title  II  provides  multimedia  equipment  as  well  as 
books.  Although  Mary  Baldwin  College  sets  aside  5"„ 
of  its  total  resources  for  library  expenditures.  Dr. 
Kelly  said,  it  finds  along  with  similar  institutions  that 
its  resources  don't  go    as    far   as    they    used    to     the 


average  cost  of  a  college  library  book  has  risen  in  the 
past  five  years  from  $5  a  volume  to  S 14  a  volume. 

In  other  statements,  the  need  for  funds  for  construc- 
tion that  does  not  expand  the  quantity,  but  rather  up- 
dates the  quality,  of  college  building  was  brought  out. 
So  also  was  the  need  for  funds  that  enable  colleges  to 
provide  community  services — such  funding  does  not 
come  directly  to  the  institution,  usually,  but  is  used  by 
the  community  to  provide  vital  interaction  between 
academic  and  social  spheres.  Summed  up  Dr.  Wayne 
F.  Geisert,  president  of  Bridgewater  College:  "Private 
colleges  and  students  in  private  colleges  desperately 
need  stability  of  support.  If  existing  programs  that 
have  worked  are  changed,  it  will  be  a  whole  new  ball 
game." 

Leading  off  the  Congressional  reply  to  the  educators' 
statements  was  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R-7th 
District),  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  been 
receptive  to  higher  education's  requests,  predicted  that 
the  Omnibus  Bill  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House  would 
retain  such  student  financial  aid  as  the  Supplementary 
Opportunity  Grant,  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan, 
and  College  Work-Study  programs,  with  some  Basic 
Opportunity  Grants  (BOG)  to  supplement  these  pro- 
grams. Other  probable  features  of  the  bill  would  include 
the  continuation  of  institutional  aid  where  possible,  he 
believed.  The  Omnibus  Bill  to  go  before  the  House,  and 
thence  to  appropriations  hearings  in  the  Senate,  would 
find  cut-backs  in  construction  grants,  Mr.  Robinson 
said,  carrying  out  what  he  called  a  "broad  concept 
of  administration  policy  away  from  bricks  and  mortar." 

Congressmen  present  in  addition  to  Mr.  Robinson 
were  Thomas  N.  Downing  (D-lst  District);  G.  William 
Whitehurst  (R-2nd  District);  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 
(R-4th  District);  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel  (Doth  District); 
Caldwell  Butler  (D-6lh  District);  Stanford  E.  Parns 
(R-8th  District),  and  William  C.  Wampler  (R-^ih 
District). 

When  Julia  Mills  Jacobsen  goes  before  committees 
to  speak  at  appropriations  hearings,  she  tells  not  just  of 


the  future  needs  of  private  education  and  her  three-col- 
lege consortium,  but  also  of  the  impact  of  federal  aid 
where  programs  have  been  funded  previously.  Faculty 
appearing  last  March  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Development  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  which  controls  National 
Science  Foundation  funding  for  the  House,  took  among 
their  exhibits  a  chart  (see  table)  showing  the  use  of  NSF 
funds  by  Lynchburg,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  and 
Sweet  Briar  since  1970.  Julia  accompanied  Dr.  Helen  L. 
Whidden,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  and  Dr.  George  Lenz,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Dr.  Whid- 
den made  particular  reference  to  the  Institute  for 
Science  and  Mathematics  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
for  which  she  has  been  director  and  instructor  each 
summer  save  one  since  1958;  Dr.  Lenz,  to  the  ac- 
complishments under  the  College  Science  Improvement 
Program  (COS1P)  erant  directed  by  Dr.  Jane  C.  Belcher 
at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Both  professors  commented  on 
the  importance  of  the  grant  for  development  of  the 
Lynchburg-Randolph-Macon  Woman's-Sweet  Briar 
computer  center. 

Speaking  in  May  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  lor  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Julia  Jacobsen  addressed  herself  to  student 
financial  aid,  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  academic 
facilities,  and  to  continuing  education  as  a  community 
service.  She  made  a  plea  for  funds  to  allow  realization 
of  the  full  potential  of  Higher  Education  Act  Title  I 
continuing  education  community  service  programs.  She 
testified  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  HEA  Title  I  program 
sponsored  by  Lynchburg  College.  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College  and  Sweet  Briar  College,  a  college- 
community  program  centered  in  1972-73  on  environ- 
mental problems  and,  in  1973-74,  adding  training  for 
community  service  for  professionals  and  volunteers. 

The  Omnibus  Bill  for  higher  education  was  to  have 
been  marked  up  by  mid-June.  After  it  appears  on  the 
House  floor,  and  is  passed  by  the  House,  it  goes  to  the 
Senate  for  similar  appropriations  procedures.  Julia 
Jacobsen  was  asked    to    testify    at    Senate   committee 


hearings  during  the  summer  to  make  the  position  and 
needs  of  the  consortium  and  private  higher  education 
known  to  their  members.  Whether  or  not  private  insti- 
tutions in  question  are  in  the  legislative  district  of  the 
Congressman,  or  in  the  Senator's  state,  each  legislator 
needs  to  know  his  constituents'  views  on  appropriations. 
Available  from  Mrs.  Jacobsen,  Coordinator  of  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia  24595,  is  a  pamphlet  listing  the  members  of 
committees  and  subcommittees  that  concern  themselves 
with  higher  education.  Of  particular  help  in  funding  the 
Omnibus  Bill  would  be  letters  to  senators  on  these 
committees  during  the  summer,  as  the  bill  makes  its 
way  through  appropriations  hearings  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  probably  in  September. 

Such  appropriations  are  not  the  only  concern  of 
those  who  care  about  private  education.  To  inform 
those  on  the  inside  as  well  as  interested  outsiders. 
Sweet  Briar  College  alumnae  in  the  Washington  area 
have  formed  a  Legislative  Study  Committee.  They  are 
Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  '43,  Frances  Dunlop  Heiskell  '26, 
Ann  Colston  Leonard  '47.  Nancy  Pesek  Rasenberger 
'51,  Gretchen  Armstrong  Redmond  '55,  Courtney 
Stevenson  '66  and  Edith  Brainerd  Walter  '42.  A 
Quarterly  Newsletter,  News,  Notes,  and  Deadlines,  is 
distributed  by  Julia  Jacobsen  and  Kay  Giddens  to  the 
seven  institutions  for  which  they  work.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  of  this  news- 
letter may  write  to  Julia  Jacobsen  at  the  Sweet  Briar 
address  given  above. 

The  need  does  not  stop  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Student  financial  aid. 
Continuing  Education  and  Community  service,  Library 
Resources,  Instructional  Equipment,  Construction 
grants,  Language  and  Area  Studies,  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development,  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  restructuring  of  the  family  income 
schedule  that  determines  who  receives  Basic  Opportuni- 
ty Grants — all  these  touch  anyone  connected  with 
higher  education,  or  interested  in  higher  education,  in 
the  United  States.  Our  legislators  need  to  hear  our 
voices. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE   FOUNDATION   SUPPORT  TO   LYNCHBURG, 
RANDOLPH-MACON   WOMAN'S  AND   SWEET   BRIAR   COLLEGES 

Analysts  of  National  Science  Foundation  support  showing  source  of  support  and 
impact  of  support  for  FY  70,  71,  72,  73. 
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hat  do  you  do  when  a  building  you  love  is  no 
longer  functional? 

You  have  two  alternatives.  You  may  abandon  her  and 
build  something  that  works.  Or  you  may  redesign  her  so 
that  she  becomes  functional  once  more. 

Benedict  Hall  at  Sweet  Briar  College  stands  at  this 
threshold.  A  College  landmark  since  1906,  when  as 
Academic  it  was  among  the  first  four  buildings  on 
Sweet  Briar's  campus,  the  serene  Georgian  edifice  is 
not  so  serene  inside.  Offices  and  classrooms  adjoin 
without  exit.  Restroom  facilities  are  inadequate.  Stairs 
are  narrow  and  hazardous.  Floors  droop.  Even  to  the 
casual  observer,  it  is  apparent  that  a  coat  of  paint, 
even  some  quieting  carpeting,  will  not  cover  the  difficul- 
ties. As  a  main  center  for  the  studies  in  the  humanities 
and  in  mathematics  for  more  than  750  students, 
Benedict  is  failing. 

A  new  classroom  and  lecture  center  might  be  built  to 
replace  Benedict,  and  this  has  been  considered  seriously 
at  Sweet   Briar.  Three  major  factors  negate  this  con- 


sideration. First,  Benedict  is  a  firm  structure.  Its 
brick,  roof,  and  foundations  are  sound.  Its  limestone 
columns  and  trim  are  strong.  To  abandon  Benedict 
would  be  wasteful. 

Second,  an  abandoned  Benedict  would  pose  a  new- 
problem.  Even  used  for  something  else,  the  building 
would  be  a  maintenance  problem.  And  what  would  an 
old  building,  inadequate  for  classes  by  an  earlier  de- 
cision, be  used  for?  Obviously,  an  abandoned  Benedict 
would  have  to  be  razed,  an  expensive,  and  historically 
tragic,  act. 

Third,  to  replace  Benedict  with  a  new  structure 
would  cost  an  estimated  $300,000  more  than  redesign- 
ing Benedict.  A  new  humanities  building  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,250,000;  this  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  razing  Benedict.  To  re- 
design Benedict,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  accomplished 
for  an  estimated  $950,000.  Thus  the  financial  and  the 
aesthetic  are  in  agreement,  as  they  rarely  seem  to  be,  and 
Benedict  will  remain  a  campus  beauty. 


Benedict,  the  only  academic 
building  in  1933  t  above  I,  is  joined 
by  many  others  by  1969,  when  the 
picture  at  left  was  made. 


A  cademic  was  renamed  to  honor 
Sweet  Briar's  first  president  in  June  1962. 
when  this  plaque  was  installed.  Front 
and  side  views  of  Benedict  in  1970  (top  right) 
and  in  1965  (bottom)  show  the  building's 
admirable  architectural  details  and  its 
happy  blending  with  the  buildings 
erected  since  1906. 
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Inside  changes  include  the  installation  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  elevators.  The  staircases  with  their 
familiar  Up  and  Down  directions  will  be  replaced  by 
enclosed  stairwells  added  in  space  available  in  the 
present  exterior  of  the  building.  Changes  are  limited  by 
window  placement,  so  that  the  building  is  fixed  at  its 
present  three  stories  and  will  retain  its  high  ceilings. 
In  all,  the  "new"  Benedict  will  have  13  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  and  28  faculty  offices. 

I  n  the  basement  a  language  laboratory  and  recording 
studio  are  special  features.  In  order  to  provide  more 
space  here  for  offices  and  for  storage,  more  of  this 
basement  will  be  excavated  and  utilized  than  formerly. 

On  the  first  floor,  an  attractive  vestibule  with  display 
and  lobby  areas  will  front  a  tiered  audio-visual  lecture 
room.  To  seat  85  to  100,  this  brings  to  three  the 
rooms  available  on  campus  for  large  lectures:  the 
auditorium  in  Guion  seats  182;  that  in  Babcock,  672. 
Adjoining  the  lobby,  a  faculty  conference  room  can 
double  as  a  reception  room  after  small  lectures.  For 
this,  and  for  faculty,  use,  the  kitchenette  will  be 
indispensable. 

Appointed  at  the  1972  fall  Board  of  Overseers  meet- 
ing, when  the  redesign  of  Benedict  became  the  College 
top  priority  project,  a  faculty-administration  committee 
has  approved  schematic  plans  for  the  renovation.  Clark, 
Nexson  and  Owen  of  Lynchburg  have  been  appointed 
architects.  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Peter  V.  Daniel 
heads  the  committee.  Serving  with  him  are  Dean 
Catherine  S.  Sims;  Ralph  Aiken,  Professor  of  English; 
Frank  C.  DeSua,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Milan  E.  Hapala,  Carter  Glass  Professor 
of  Government,  and  Glenn  J.  Van  Treese,  Assistant 
Professor  of  French. 

This  committee,  in  keeping  Benedict's  exterior  intact, 
succeeds  in  providing  modern  facilities  while  retaining 
the  integrity  of  Sweet  Briar's  architecture.  As  originally 
set  forth  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Sweet  Briar  College 
is  "one  of  the  few  campus  building  projects  in  the 
country  carried   out   entirely    (or   almost   entirely)    in 


collegiate  Georgian,"  according  to  H.  Stafford  Bryant, 
Jr.  In  an  article  in  Arts  in  Virginia  ("Classical 
Ensemble,"  AIV  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  Winter  1971),  Mr. 
Bryant  goes  on  to  call  that  project  "one  of  the  most 
successful  exercises  in  that  style — in  perfect  scale,  much 
of  it  highly  learned  and  'authentic'  in  its  attention  to 
archaeological  sources,  amenable,  and  attractive." 

Much  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram's  work  elsewhere  shows 
that  he  was  drawn  to  the  gothic  medieval  style:  the 
Cleveland  Tower  at  Princeton  University,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York,  are 
well-known  examples.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr. 
Cram's  early  work  at  Sweet  Briar  was  original  rather 
than  historical,  beginning  with  historical  architecture  as 
a  basis  for  building  and  going  on  to  design  what  Cram 
called  "more  or  less  romantic  and  pictorial  form." 
Although  by  the  time  his  firm  drew  plans  for  the  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  Library,  completed  in  1929,  Cram 
worked  with  greater  historical  and  archaeological 
accuracy,  Benedict  follows  his  earlier  dictum.  Brvuni 
finds  cousins  for  Benedict  in  Jones's  Queens  House  at 
Greenwich,  and  in  that  edifice's  other  kin  designed  by 
Cram  and  his  associates — Wheaton  College  Library, 
and  the  library  and  Chapin  Hall  at  Williams  College. 
He  finds,  too,  hints  in  Benedict  of  Bremo.  a  Fluvanna 
county  residence  (1820)  designed  by  Thomas  JelTerson, 
and  in  York  Gate  (ca.  1819)  at  Regent's  Park.  London, 
designed  by  John  Nash  with  influences  from  twin 
buildings  facing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (1755)  in 
Paris,  designed  by  Jacques  Ange  Gabriel — and  his 
other  work,  of  course,  includes  the  Petit  Trianon.  Such 
speculation  leads  to  heady  company.  Closer  to  home,  u 
is  probable  that  no  Sweet  Briar  alumna  visiting  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut's  charming  historic  section  fails  to 
be  reminded  of  the  College.  The  arcades  and  cupola  of 
Charles  Bullinch's  marveousl)  preserved  Connecticut 
slate  house  (1796)  arc  particularly  reminiscent  of 
Cram's  Refectory,  Grav  and  Carson  complex,  huih  the 
same  year  as  Benedict,  and  the  flavor  oi'  this  quarter 
of    Hartford    shows    what    a    debt    Sweet    Briar    owes 
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Bulrinch.  America"s  first  architect  was  associated  with 
the  design  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington — heady  com- 
pany, once  again.  One  notes  that  both  Bulnnch  and 
Cram  were  Bostonians. 

To  John  M.  McBryde,  president  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  who  turned  down  the  presidency  of 
Sweet  Briar  but  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
College  executive  committee,  Sweet  Briar  owes  the 
decision  to  have  Ralph  Adams  Cram  design  the  first 
buildings  at  Sweet  Briar.  It  was  Dr.  McBryde,  too,  who 
helped  choose  the  brick  fired  on  the  place  with  timber 
cut  there,  rather  than  yellow  brick,  and  decided  that 
Flemish  bond  in  the  masonry,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Cram,  was  worth  the  additional  expense.  Under 
Nathaniel  C.  Manson,  who  succeeded  Dr.  McBryde, 
and  through  the  administrations  of  those  that  followed, 
Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson  (later  Cram  and  Fergu- 
son) guided  the  building  of  Sweet  Briar.  Altering  the 
original  plan  somewhat,  from  a  vast  formal  quadrangle 
with  geometrical  planting  that  was  to  include  cypress 
trees,  the  firm  designed  Randolph  (1908);  Manson 
(1908);  Grammer  (1912);  Boxwood  Inn  (1920),  now  a 
small  residence  hall;  Fletcher,  Mary  Harley  Infirmary 
and  Fergus  Reid  (1925);  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 
(1929),  and  the  Book  Shop  (1930),  now  Alumnae 
House.  From  the  romantic  interpretation  of  Georgian 
influences  in  the  1906  buildings,  Cram  and  his  associ- 
ates changed  by  the  later  years  to  greater  historical 
exactitude.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Bryant  points  out,  the  era  of 
the  Williamsburg  restoration,  when  American  Georgian 
building  was  under  study,  and  Mr.  Bryant  cites  the 
library's  "mouldings,  windows,  doorways,  cornices  cor- 
rectly followed  from  antique  models."  Yet  the  spirit,  if 
you  will,  of  the  whole  remains  integrated,  even  when 
style  bows  to  some  extent  to  function  in  the  Daisy 
Williams  Gymnasium  (1932),  and  the  buildings  leave  the 
original  quadrangle. 

The  Depression  of  the  1930's  and  the  Second  World 
War  halted  major  building  activity  at  Sweet  Briar  for 
almost  a  quarter  century.  Dr.  Cram  died  in  1942,  ending 


a  long  and  rewarding  association  for  Sweet  Briar.  By 
the  1950's,  the  Depression  babies  were  crowding  col- 
leges. For  the  first  new  dormitory  in  more  than  25  years, 
William  Bland  Dew  (1956),  the  New  York  architectural 
firm  of  Moore  and  Hutchins  completed  the  Fergus 
Reid-Carl  Grammer  side  of  the  smaller  quadrangle 
with  a  building  in  the  manner  of  collegiate  Georgian 
but  simpler  in  detail.  Here,  form  bows  to  function 
even  more  than  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  proximity 
to  Fergus  Reid,  with  its  successful  Georgian  enrichment 
of  facade,  makes  William  Bland  Dew  seem  bereft  of 
style  by  comparison. 

Original  plans  by  Cram.  Goodhue  and  Ferguson 
determined  the  placing  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  (1966), 
built  between  existing  sides  of  the  small  quadrangle 
with  the  Refectory  in  the  center  of  one  side  and  Fergus 
Reid  in  the  center  of  the  other.  The  Chapel,  planned 
to  be  at  one  end  of  the  huge  quadrangle  that  included 
the  academic  group,  thus  seems  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  College,  as  it  has  no  impeding  building  opposite. 
Designed  by  Oliver  and  Smith  of  Norfolk,  specialists  in 
church  architecture,  the  Chapel  is  collegiate  Georgian 
outside  in  its  free  columns,  its  pediment,  its  doorway 
and  other  details,  and  inside  in  the  paned  sash  windows 
and  the  pannelled  woodwork.  The  cleanliness  and  light 
of  Tidewater  Virginia's  colonial  churches  is  achieved 
here,  without  the  Chapel's  seeming  in  the  least  archaic. 

Except  for  Dew  and  the  Chapel,  all  the  buildings  at 
Sweet  Briar  since  the  Second  World  War  have  been 
designed  by  the  Lynchburg  firm  of  Clark,  Nexson  and 
Owen.  Firms  with  which  Pendleton  S.  Clark  has  been 
affiliated  were  associate  architects  with  Sweet  Briar  from 
the  days  of  Dr.  Cram's  Boston  firm's  work;  Clark  and 
Crowe  was  one  of  these,  and  both  Mr.  Clark  and 
Walter  R.  Crowe,  a  now-retired  cousin  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  Mabel  M.  Chipley,  worked  with  Sweet  Briar 
building  as  early  as  the  1920s.  Clark,  Nexson  and  Owen 
designed  ultra-modern  Connie  Guion  Science  Building 
(1965),  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  as 
well  as   function,   both   because    it   stands   alone   and 
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Benedict's  style  joins  in 

harmony  with  that  of  the  Refectory 

and  its  flanking  dormitories 

and  with  that  of  the  charming  cupola 

that  defines  the  entrance  to 

Gray.  Benedict  lives  in  harmony,  too. 

with  the  more  recent  Memorial  Chapel,  which  in 

1966  finished  out  a  part  of  the  early 

quadrangle  plan  for  the  campus. 
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does  not  suffer  from  juxtaposition  with  a  Georgian 
sister,  and  because  its  style  symbolizes  the  scientific 
studies  that  go  on  within  its  walls.  Clark,  Nexson  and 
Owen  were  equally  successful  with  the  earlier  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center  (1961)  which 
complements  although  it  does  not  copy  the  Daisy 
Williams  Gymnasium  next  door.  Babcock's  symmetry 
blends  with  the  Georgian,  even  though  it  does  not 
attempt  ornate  Georgian  details.  The  Meta  Glass 
Dormitory,  more  simple  in  conception  than  Fergus 
Reid  and  Carl  Grammer,  does  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  this  quadrangle  because  it  is  behind  them; 
its  front  doors  and  their  rear  arcades  are  joined  by 
pleasing  landscape  work,  and  the  result  is  most  fitting. 

With  the  Wailes  Center,  the  architects  had  a  greater 
challenge.  One  difficulty  with  Sweet  Briar's  campus  plan 
has  been  that  one  enters  by  the  kitchen  entrance,  so  to 
speak.  There  has  never  been  an  approach  to  the  College 
that  showed  its  buildings  except  from  the  side  or  rear, 
and  with  the  completion  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  the 
most  front,  and  that  only  a  side,  approach  was  closed. 
Visitors  until  recently  saw  first  the  rear  of  Manson, 
choosing  whether  to  drive  past  the  rear  of  the  Chapel  to 
the  rear  of  Grammer  and  to  Glass,  the  first  front,  or  to 
drive  past  the  back  of  the  Refectory  and  Carson,  of 
Benedict,  the  Library  and  its  Charles  A.  Dana  wing 
(1966),  and  Fletcher,  to  the  new  Bookshop  (1961)  and 
the  Alumnae  House,  the  first  fronts  in  that  direction. 
In  either  case,  neither  form  nor  grace  presents  itself, 
although  once  the  visitor  is  inside  the  grounds  properly 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  presence  of  both. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Wailes  Center  (1970), 
Sweet  Briar  has  a  welcoming  building.  The  style  of 
the  Wailes  Center  is  unself-consciously  Georgian.  The 
brick  could  no  longer  be  made  at  Sweet  Briar,  but  it  is 
of  a  color  and  texture  that  blend  with  the  brick  of  the 
original  1906  buildings.  The  brick  courtyard,  the  re- 
duced parking  area  in  front  with  the  greater  parking 
space  inconspicuously  at  the  side,  the  formal  garden  and 
borders,  all  add  to  the  building  itself,  together  creating  a 


first  building  that  suggests  the  beauties  beyond. 

It  is  this  total  Georgian  heritage,  and  this  growth,  that 
make  keeping  the  exterior  of  Benedict  important  to  the 
College.  To  redesign  its  interior,  rather  than  to  replace 
it  in  toto,  raises  some  problems.  Where,  for  example, 
will  faculty  offices  there  now  be  placed  during  the  work? 
Where  will  classes  in  English,  history,  government, 
sociology  and  mathematics  be  held?  Where  can  the 
Modern  Language  Laboratory  find  temporary  head- 
quarters? Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  found 
by  a  careful  survey  and  inspection  of  existing  buildings, 
according  to  Vice  President  Daniel.  Classes  will  meet  in 
Babcock,  Guion  and  the  gymnasium,  and  in  some 
dormitory  areas,  in  all  cases  providing  quarters  that, 
if  not  perfect,  are  at  least  not  substandard.  The  class 
schedule  during  construction  will  be  changed  to  make 
the  best  use  of  space  available — there  will  be,  for 
example,  more  afternoon  classes.  Office  occupancy  may 
be  cramped  in  a  few  cases,  but  no  office  will  have  more 
than  two  faculty  members  sharing  it.  The  stickiest 
problem,  Mr.  Daniel  admits,  was  the  language  lab, 
which  has  been  assigned  satisfactory  housing  in  Guion 
on  the  physics  level. 

To  move  these  classes  and  offices  out,  complete  the 
redesigning  work,  and  move  them  back  so  that  the 
building  is  truly  ready  for  its  new  occupancy  will 
require  almost  two  years.  Benedict  is  top  priority  in 
College  needs  today.  The  Kresge  Challenge  Gift  for  this 
priority  is  $100,000;  $25,000  of  the  challenge  has  been 
met  by  a  gift  from  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust.  The 
Kresge  Foundation  grant  is  conditional  upon  comple- 
tion by  April  1974,  in  cash  and  pledges,  of  the  entire 
sum  needed  for  the  renovation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
College  must  have  $850,000  for  the  project  by  that 
date.  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  the  Treasurer's 
Office  announced  $345,000  in  hand,  and  administrative 
sources  were  confident  that  the  optimum  schedule  might 
be  followed.  By  sometime  in  1976,  and  possibly  late  in 
1975,  students  may  be  using  the  best  of  the  new  Benedict 
while  enjoying  the  best  of  the  old. 
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Standing  serene  to  the  right  of 

Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library.  Benedict  awaits 

renovations  to  make  her  future 

sen'ice  to  Sweet  Briar  as  useful  as  it 

has  been  in  years  past.  Below,  a 

plan  of  the  projected  changes 

on  the  first  floor:  note  the 

auditorium  and  the  expansion  space. 
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SUMMER  AT  SWEET  BRIAR 


the  tennis  programs 


I  ennis  took  over  much  of  Sweet  Briar"s  campus 
earlier  this  summer,  with  a  high-powered  tennis  college 
and  a  lower  key  tennis  clinic.  As  the  summer  slides 
downhill  toward  fall,  the  plop  of  serves  is  still  heard  on 
the  courts  as  members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Tennis  Club, 
open  to  players  in  the  Amherst-Nelson-Lynchburg  area, 
continue  to  work  at  the  game. 

Commencement  was  over  only  two  weeks  before  the 
first  group  arrived.  Participants  in  the  adult  tennis 
college  arrived  June  3  to  work  intensively  until  noon 
June  9  under  the  supervision  of  Dennis  Van  der  Meer. 
Exponent  of  the  TennisAmerica  method.  Van  der  Meer 
has  received  the  Educational  Merit  Award  from  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  many  of 
his  pupils  have  become  well-known. 

Juniors  followed  adults,  in  greater  numbers,  arriving 
June  10  for  a  six-day  stay.  With  a  six-to-one  student- 
teacher  ratio,  they  profited  from  Video-Television  re- 
plays, tennis  films,  ball  pitching  machines,  training 
arms  and  rebound  nets.  Although  stress  was  upon  the 
individual  game,  group  competition  provided  the  stimu- 
lus of  challenge,  and  common  interests  led  to  new 
friendships.  Each  player  took  home  routines  for  the 
practice  of  new  skills. 

Participants  lived  in  College  dormitories,  and  the 
Wailes  Student  Center,  open  all  this  summer,  provided 
meals.  In  addition  to  tennis,  both  groups  had  the  run  of 
the  gymnasium,  a  squash  court,  a  paddle  tennis  court, 
and  the  lake. 

While  the  10  to  18  year  olds  were  working  on 
forehands  and  backhands,  some  forty  slightly  younger 
children,  7  to  13,  were  enrolled  in  a  morning  dance 
program.  Directed  by  Eija  Celli,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  dancers  from  as  far  away  as  Char- 
lottesville met  from  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  for  instruction 
in  the  dance. 

Co-ordinating  tennis  for  the  summer,  Katherine 
Macdonald,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  was  also 
chief  instructor  for  the  non-resident  Tennis  Clinic 
scheduled  June  18  through  29  for  area  participants.  A 

"  You're  on  candid  camera"  was  the  feeling  instant  replay 
television  gave  adult  players,  above.  Below,  Miss  Macdonald 
checks  out  Alice  Christian,  granddaughter  of  Alice  Rogers  '26, 
and  Eugenia  Halsey,  daughter  of  Judy  Burnett  Halsey  '47 
and  granddaughter  of  Eugenia  Griffin  Burnett  '10. 
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master  instructor  of  the  Leighton-Barta  Tennis  School 
for  Teachers,  Miss  Macdonald  was  assisted  by  Priscilla 
Whiteman  and  Dele  Eissler.  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Whiteman,  captained  the  Kent  School 
tennis  team,  headed  the  tennis  department  at  Aloha 
Hive  Camp  in  Fairlee,  Vermont,  in  1971,  and  was  a 
counselor  at  Windridge  Tennis  Camp  in  Jeffersonville, 
Vermont,  last  summer.  Dele,  former  member  also  of 
the  Kent  School  tennis  team,  has  been  tennis  assistant 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Beach  Club  and  Manhassit  Bay 


Yacht  Club. 

The  non-resident  clinic  was  conducted  on  all  levels, 
from  inexperienced  juniors  to  advanced  adults.  Clinic 
members  took  part  in  a  tournament  to  climax  the 
session. 

The  Sweet  Briar  Tennis  Club  opened  at  the  end  of 
the  Tennis  Clinic,  to  remain  so  through  Labor  Day. 
Using  the  seven  Grasstex  courts  behind  Daisy  Wil- 
liams Gymnasium,  members  paid  $15  for  individual 
privileges,  with  family  or  group  memberships  available. 


Beginning  the  "ves"  serve.  Dennis  Van  der  Meer  leads  juniors:  touch  the  hall  and  count  to  ten  on  the  follow-through,  hirst  row:  Virginia  Morrow, 
daughter  of  Natalie  Wittich  '57;  Tara  Thomas,  d  o  Joan  Mossey  '56:  Bill  Duncan,  son  oj  Mary  Alice  Major  '56:  Alice  Christian,  granddaughter 
of  Alice  Rogers  '26:  Dick  Carrington.  grandson  of  Harold  James  '24.  and  Charles  Parkhursl.  gs/o  Elsie  Palmer  '17.  Second  row:  Merrill  Barringer. 
d/o  Merrill  Underwood  '56:  Kemp  Passano.  d/o  Helen  Addington  '55:  Julie  Daniels,  gd/o  Ruth  Aunspaugh  '27;  Eugenia  Halsey.  d/o  Judy  Burnett 
'47  and  gd/o  Eugenia  Griffin  '10.  and  Julie  Snodgrass.  d/o  Eleanor  Potts  '48.  Third  row:  Marguerite  Haywood,  d/o  I  irginia  Alison  '40:  Joanne 
Passano.  d/o  Helen  Addington  '55;  Catherine  Stuart,  d/o  Cynthia  Bemiss  '47;  Llewellyn  Snodgrass.  s/o  Eleanor  Potts  '48,  and  Debbie  Jones, 
d/o  Judy  Cowen  '60.  Fourth  row:  Alexis  Leys,  d/o  Martha  Fuller  '39;  Ann  Clark,  d/o  Nancy  Hamel  '52;  Lisa  Austin,  d/o  Elizabeth  Harrison  '55; 
Scott  Parkhurst.  gs/o  Elsie  Palmer  '17. 
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SUMMER  AT  SWEET  BRIAR 


the  riding  programs 


I  wo  riding  programs  kept  activity  at  a  high  pitch  at 
the  Harriet  Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer.  The  Sweet  Briar  College 
Riding  Clinic,  May  21-May  25,  offered  instruction  in 
riding  on  the  elementary,  intermediate  and  schooling 
levels,  with  some  emphasis  on  teaching  techniques. 
The  summer  riding  course,  S  130  Contemporary  Riding 
and  Schooling,  carrying  one  unit  or  3  1/3  credit  hours, 
ran  from  June  1 1  to  July  6  for  riders  on  the  intermediate 
level  or  beyond. 

Planned  for  participation  by  20  riders,  the  Riding 
Clinic  had  23  enrolled,  with  ten  extra  as  non-riding 
observers.  With  the  program  oriented  toward  cross- 
country riding,  hunting,  and  jumping,  the  College's  28 
horses  were  used,  although  about  half  the  riders  brought 
their  own  horses.  Lectures,  reading,  films,  and  discus- 
sion augmented  riding  twice  a  day.  Participants  were 
divided  into  groups  that  observed  and  evaluated  one 
another. 

The  four-week  credit  course  was  planned  with  four 
hours  mounted  work  and  a  one-hour  lecture  each  day 


for  five  days,  with  an  individual  project  on  the  sixth 
day.  This  individual  work  consisted  of  mounted  work, 
study  or  competition.  Both  a  bibliography  and  a  library 
paper  related  to  the  course  were  assigned. 

Paul  D.  Cronin,  director  of  riding,  taught  the 
course,  with  a  guest  instructor  coming  for  a  half  day  a 
week  to  work  with  the  students.  With  a  planned  enroll- 
ment of  six,  each  student  could  be  assigned  two  horses  a 
day.  Only  one  student  brought  a  horse,  and  the  course 
accomplished  a  peripheral  goal  of  keeping  up  some 
horses  that  couldn't  be  turned  out  for  the  summer  and 
schooling  some  horses  that  needed  more  work  than  the 
regular  academic  year  afforded. 

To  those  in  the  Clinic  and  those  enrolled  in  the 
month-long  course,  the  riding  facilities  were  a  dream 
come  true.  The  full  campus  was  utilized,  as  well  as  the 
riding  center  and  the  small  ring  near  Sweet  Briar  House. 
Those  enrolled  in  the  course,  none  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents at  the  College,  lived  on  campus  and  ate  at  the 
Wailes  Center;  those  in  the  clinic  had  a  choice  of 
campus  or  off-campus  accomodations. 


On  fine  days  riders  started  from  the 
Riding  Center  to  utilize  the  entire  campus 
area.  On  rainy  days,  the  Riding  Center 
became  the  focus  of  indoor  activity. 


Lendon  Gray  '71 .  instructor  in  riding, 

encourages  a  summer  student  during  a  schooling  session,  below. 
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American  Paintings 

in  the 

Reynolda  House 

Collection 

By  Barbara  Babcock  Lassiter  '56 


Fig.  I .  left.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Lynch 
( Elizabeth  Allstonl.  1755.  by  Jeremiah  Thews 
117 7 5-1774 1.  Signed  Theus  1755.  lower  right. 
Oil  on  canvas.  29-7/8  by  24-7/8. 

Fig.  2.  above.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Browne 
Rogers.  1761 ,  by  Joseph  Blackburn  (active  in 
America  c.  1753-1763).  Signed  I.  Blackburn/ Pinxit 
1761 .  lower  left.  Oil  on  canvas.  50  hv  40  inches. 
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hen  Reynolda  House,  the  former  home  of  Richard 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1965,  only  a  few  family  por- 
traits remained  on  the  walls.  Today,  the  house  contains 
a  number  of  specially  selected  paintings  by  some  of 
America's  finest  artists,  ranging  in  time  from  1755  to  the 
present.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  formed  in 
1966  and  1967,  and  is  composed  of  works  of  first  quality 


which  were  available  at  that  time.  Since  then  it  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  slowly  as  important  American  paint- 
ings have  come  on  the  market,  and  it  is  strongest  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  recent  acquisition  is  the  Portrait 
of  A.  W.  Lee  by  Thomas  Eakins  painted  in  1905  (Fig. 
4).  The  Reynolda  House  collection  does  not  attempt 
to  present  the  entire  history  of  American  art,  but 
rather  to  show  some  of  its  most  beautiful  moments  in 


Fig.  3.  below.  Portrait  of  John  Spooner.  1763 
by  John  Singleton  Copley  1 1 738-181 5 1. 
Signed  J.  S.  Copley/  Pinx  1763,  lower  right. 
Oil  oh  canvas.  30  hv  25-3/4  inches. 


Fig.  4.  right.  Portrait  of  A.  W.  Lee.  1905 
by  Thomas  Eakins  I 1844-1916 1. 
Oil  on  canvas.  40  hv  32  inches. 
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the  warm,  comfortable  setting  of  a  house  which  pre- 
serves the  taste  of  a  southern  industrialist  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Richard  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  founder  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  built  Reynolda  House  as 
a  country  home  in  the  center  of  a  thousand-acre  village 
and  farm.  Completed  in  1917,  it  was  occupied  for  nearly 
fifty  years  by  his  descendants.  In  1965  the  house  was 
dedicated  "as  a  center  for  the  encouragement  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  and  higher  education."  It  has 
been  fulfilling  one  part  of  this  role  by  providing  the 
headquarters  for  the  Piedmont  University  Center,  a  co- 
ordinating agency  for  twenty  liberal-arts  colleges  in  the 
Piedmont  area  of  North  Carolina.  As  a  center  for  the 
arts,  the  directors  felt  that  Reynolda  House  could  better 
serve  the  public,  teachers,  and  students  who  visited   it 


by  adding  a  carefully  chosen  collection  of  American 
paintings  which  illuminate  the  history  and  aesthetics  of 
American  life. 

The  primary  criteria  for  selecting  the  paintings  are 
their  aesthetic  appeal  and  their  ability  to  convey  the 
vitality  of  an  age.  The  work  of  art  should  delight  and, 
also,  express  within  itself  the  impact  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  created.  This  double  role  of  the  collection  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  visiting  public  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  creative  spirit  in  our  country,  and  to  draw 
the  student  into  the  essence  of  history  through  the 
visual  excitement  of  the  work  of  art.  Since  the  paintings 
are  exhibited  as  part  of  a  home  rather  than  in  a  gallery, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  work  of  art  to  the  room  in 
which  it  hangs  is  carefully  considered. 

The   earliest    painting    at    Reynolda    House    is    the 


Fig.  5.  left.  The  Old  Hunting  Ground.  1864. 
by  Worthington  Whittredge  (1820-1910}. 
Signed  W  Whittredge.  lower  right. 
Oil  on  canvas.  36  by  27  inches. 


Fig.  6.  above.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Gra\ 
Otis  I  Sally  Foster).  1,909.  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
(1755-18281.  Oil  on  cradled  mahogany  panel. 
32  by  26  inches. 


Fig.  7.  facing  page.  Maple  Sugar  Camp. 
1865-1873.  by  Eastman  Johnson  1 1824-1906 1 
Signed  EJ.  lower  left. 
Oil  on  board.  22  by  26  inches. 
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Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Lynch  (Fig.  1)  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  Charleston  painter  Jeremiah  Theus.  Mrs. 
Lynch's  pinched  features  and  penetrating  gaze  give  this 
portrait  a  powerful  focus  of  expression.  Her  dress  is 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  in  a 
mezzotint  (c.  1752)  by  Richard  Houston  after  a  painting 
by  Francis  Cotes.  The  Theus  painting  descended  in  the 
family  of  the  sitter,  whose  son,  Thomas  Lynch  Jr.,  was 
a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  South 
Carolina. 

In  Joseph  Blackburn"s  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Browne 
Rogers  (Fig.  2),  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Browne  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the 
appealing  attributes  of  the  rococo  style  are  evidenced  in 
such  details  as  the  subject's  long,  graceful  fingers  play- 
ing in  the  billowy  folds  of  her  gown  and  the  gossamer 


shawl  floating  in  the  still  air.  Although  Blackburn 
painted  the  figure  and  dress  with  more  technical  skill 
than  he  did  the  face,  Elizabeth's  character  emerges  in 
this  likeness  of  the  strong-minded  wife  of  a  famous  hero 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Major  Robert  Rogers. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  Portrait  of  John 
Spooner  (Fig.  3),  which  has  little  elaboration  of  costume 
and  accessories,  permits  the  genius  of  John  Singleton 
Copley  to  impress  the  observer  without  distraction.  In 
contrast  to  the  durability  of  the  expressions  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lynch  and  of  Elizabeth  Rogers.  John  Spooner's 
features  appear  so  mobile  that  he  might  be  expected 
to  burst  into  a  full  grin  at  any  moment.  Copley's  greater 
skill  allowed  him  to  relax  the  features  and  the  pose  of 
the  thirty-four-year-old  Boston  merchant.  And  the 
artist's  unrelenting  pursuit  of  truth  impelled  him  to  in- 
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elude  a  tiny  scar  on  Spooner's  cheek. 

In  1770  John  Greenwood  wrote  to  Copley,  '"West 
goes  on  painting  like  a  Raphael  and  realy  does  every 
thing  one  could  have  expected.  His  Compositions  are 
Noble,  his  design  correct,  and  his  Colouring  harmonious 
and  pleasing,  and  a  certain  Sweetness  in  his  Characters, 
that  must  please  every  one  that  beholds  them""  (Copley- 
Pelham  Letters,  Boston,  1914,  p.  81).  Benjamin  West's 
tondo  portrait  Mrs.  Benjamin  West  and  Her  Son  Raphael, 
painted  about  the  same  year,  and  so  in  keeping  with 
this  description,  is  clearly  inspired  by  Raphael's  famous 
Madonna  of  the  Chair.  The  Reynolda  House  portrait 
differs  from  other  versions  of  the  same  subject  by  West 
in  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  signed.  It  is  also  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other  versions  and  includes  sur- 
rounding drapery  and  the  mother's  hand. 


A  child's  head,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his 
mother's,  is  faintly  visible  (in  the  original  though  not  in 
reproduction)  in  the  background  of  the  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  by  Gilbert  Stuart  (Fig.  6).  The  fact 
that  Mrs.  Otis  was  originally  painted  with  her  son  is 
documented  in  a  letter  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Charles 
Davis,  written  in  1809.  It  reads,  "Mrs.  Otis'  picture  is 
as  perfect  as  it  can  be.  She  is  taken  with  her  younger  son 
in  her  arms  and  a  most  beautiful  one  it  is."  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  the  wife  of  the  prominent  Federalist, 
lived  in  the  famous  Bulfinch  houses  built  by  her  hus- 
band in  Boston  and  was  known  as  a  sparkling  hostess. 
Her  humor  and  delight  in  people  are  readily  conveyed 
by  Stuart  through  her  twinkling  brown  eyes.  No  one 
knows  why  two-year-old  Alleyne  Otis  was  painted  out 
of  the  portrait.  Stuart  had  great  difficulty  incorporating 
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two  figures  in  one  composition  and  rarely  painted 
children  with  success;  this  fact,  combined  with  his  im- 
pulsive nature,  makes  it  seem  more  than  likely  that  he 
became  exasperated  and  painted  the  boy  out  before 
completing  the  picture. 

During  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
landscape  began  to  take  precedence  over  portrait  paint- 
ing as  the  major  concern  of  American  artists  and  their 
public.  The  Andes  oj 'Ecuador  was  the  first  of  the  grandi- 
ose South  American  scenes  that  brought  Frederic  E. 
Church  to  the  forefront  of  popularity  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century.  Composed  from  sketches  made  during 
Church's  trip  through  Colombia  and  Ecuador  in  1853, 
this  large  painting,  over  six  feet  wide,  depicts  the  im- 
mense variety  of  climate  and  geographical  conditions  of 
this   region.    An    article    in    Harper's     Weekly    (1867) 


described  The  Andes  oj  Ecuador  as  "a  picture  of  heat 
itself  .  .  .  The  mountains,  tossed  wildly  together  and 
melting  in  the  torrid  air  must  be  the  heart  of  the 
tropics.  .  .  They  were  the  mountains  of  the  American 
equatorial  region — the  loftiest  upon  the  continent: 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  among  them." 

To  untangle  the  wild  scenery  deep  in  the  Catskills 
without  losing  the  primitive  quality  and  denseness  of 
vegetation  so  true  to  the  American  landscape  became  a 
challenge  to  Worthington  Whittredge  on  his  return  from 
Europe.  The  success  of  his  endeavor  is  evident  in  The 
Old  Hunting  Ground  (Fig.  5),  which  he  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867.  Using  a  dry  brush,  Whittredge  en- 
joyed applying  layers  of  flickering  paint  tunneling  into 
a  leafy  density  broken  only  by  glimpses  of  blue  sky  and 
framed  by  leaning   trees.   The   canoe   decaying    in    the 


Fig.  X.  lacing  page.  Lion  in  the  Arena. 
c.  IH7V.  by  William  RimmertlXId-IXVil 
Signed  Kimmer.  Ion  er  left. 
Oil  on  copper.  "-I/2  hy  12-1/2  inches. 

Fig  9.  above.  Job  l.oi.  Cheap.  1X7/1, 
by  William  Michael  Harnett  II X4X-IX92 1, 
Signed  W.M.  Ilarneli  IS7S,  lower  right. 
Oil  on  canvas,  IN  hv  M  inches. 
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shallow  water  and  the  doe  stooping  to  drink  on  the  op- 
posite bank  are  reminders  of  the  abundant  hunting 
grounds  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  long  ago. 

The  vividness  of  color  in  Eastman  Johnson's  Maple 
Sugar  Camp  (Fig.  7)  makes  a  rare  delight  of  this  study 
for  his  proposed  masterpiece  Sugaring  Off  which  was 
never  completed.  A  similar  scene  can  be  found  in  a 
compositional  sketch  of  the  panoramic  view  of  the  camp 
called  Sugaring  Off  at  the  Camp,  Fryeburg,  Maine, 
which  shows  how  Johnson  intended  to  use  what  he 
called  his  "'finished  studies."  (This  sketch  was  published 
by  John  I.  H.  Baur  in  his  American  Genre  Painter, 
Eastman  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  1940,  but  its  present  loca- 
tion is  unknown.) 

In  one  of  his  few  surviving  oil  paintings,  Lion  in  the 
Arena  (Fig.  8),  William  Rimmer  portrayed   his   inner 


battle  symbolically  as  a  lion  facing  swift  doom  from  the 
sword  of  a  gladiator.  The  lioness  at  the  left  has  already 
been  killed.  The  beauty  of  detail  in  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  lion  and  in  the  elbows  and  ankles  of 
the  gladiator  reveal  Rimmer's  extensive  knowledge  of 
anatomy  of  both  the  animal  and  male  figure  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  interesting  teachers  of  his  time. 

William  Harnett's  "celebrated  book  painting,"  Job 
Lot,  Cheap  (Fig.  9),  is  a  masterpiece  of  trompe  I'oeil. 
The  frazzled  backs,  the  crushed  corners,  and  the  tiny 
rents  in  the  old  books  show  Harnett's  love  of  minutiae. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  the  material  and  textures  of 
the  book  covers  and  fore  edges,  and  each  separate  page 
is  defined  and  sometimes  emphasized  by  an  irregular 
cutting. 

George  Inness  instilled  his  own  turbulent  personality 
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into  the  everyday  scenery  near  his  home  in  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  when  he  painted  The  Storm  (Fig.  10).  This 
late-summer  scene  with  its  dark  skies  and  twisting  trees 
seems  to  fulfill  Inness"  ambition  "not  to  instruct,  not  to 
edify,  but  to  awaken  an  emotion."'  William  Merritt 
Chase,  of  quite  another  temperament,  rejoiced  in 
maneuvering  his  creamy  paint  to  create  a  variety  of 
textures  in  the  bric-a-brac  surrounding  his  daughter,  in 
Dorothy  Chase  in  the  Studio  (Fig.  11).  Dorothy,  as  he 
painted  her,  seems  to  illustrate  Chase's  often  repeated 
phrase,  "If  you  can  paint  a  pot  you  can  paint  an  angel." 
With  its  collection  of  American  paintings,  Reynolda 
House  adds  a  new  dimension  to  a  community  already 
well  known  for  its  interest  in  the  arts.  The  house,  which 
represents  an  era  long  since  vanished,  offers  an  unusual 
setting  not  only  for  paintings  but  also  for  conferences, 


lectures,  plays,  and  concerts;  its  spectacular  gardens 
have  served  as  a  stage  for  poetry  readings  and  ballet. 
Through  cooperation  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Old 
Salem,  Inc.,  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Arts,  all 
in  Winston-Salem.  Reynolda  House  hopes  to  continue 
to  serve  the  community  by  providing  an  environment 
where  all  the  arts  can  meet  and  integrate  in  an  imagina- 
tive way. 


Barbara  Babcock  Lassiter  '56,  a  descendant  of  the  late  Richard  Joshua 
Reynolds,  was  instrumental  in  collecting  the  works  she  describes  here. 
Alumnae  present  at  the  last  Council  heard  her  lecture  about  them,  and 
enjoyed  the  slides  she  has  mounted  of  the  collection.  This  article,  which 
is  reprinted  courtesy  of  The  Magazine  Antiques,  appeared  in  that 
magazine's  November  1970  issue.  Pictures  by  Reynolda  House-Ameri- 
can Art,  Winston-Salen,  N.C. 
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YOUTH 

OIM  SWEET  BRIAR'S 

BOARD 


By  Martha  von  Briesen  '31 


I  he  newest,  and  youngest,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is  Roberta  Anne 
Culbertson  '73,  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  who  was 
graduated  this  May  at  the  top  of  her  class. 

Nominated  as  an  Overseer  by  her  classmates,  Roberta 
is  the  first  chosen  since  the  Board  initiated  a  new 
policy  this  month  whereby  each  successive  graduating 
class  will  name  one  one  of  its  members  to  serve  two 
years. 

July  first  marks  the  beginning  of  Roberta's  term.  It 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  her  one-year  internship  in 
state  government  in  Richmond,  to  which  she  was  recent- 
ly appointed  by  Governor  Linwood  Holton  as  one  of 
five  Commonwealth  interns  selected  from  among  150 
applicants  in  the  program's  sixth  year. 

As  an  Overseer  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  this  thought- 
ful, shy,  yet  articulate  young  woman  will  bring  to  the 
Board  not  only  the  views  of  her  college  generation, 
but  the  knowledge  and  experience  she  has  gained 
through  her  service  to  the  academic  community  over 
the  past  four  years. 

Roberta  represented  her  freshman  class  on  the  stu- 
dent-faculty committee  that  planned  certain  curriculum 
and  calendar  revisions  which  led  to  adoption  of  the 
four-one-four  academic  program.  Its  principal  feature 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Winter  term  during  January, 
when  students  may  elect  one  course  for  intensive  study 
or   carry    out    an    independent    academic    project,    on 


campus  or  elsewhere. 

During  the  past  year,  Roberta  has  been  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Student  Association  as  chair- 
man of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  which  presents 
student  recommendations  for  the  academic  program  in 
meetings  with  the  faculty  Committee  on  Instruction. 

At  Sweet  Briar's  64th  Commencement  exercises, 
Roberta  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude,  with  highest 
honors  in  sociology,  her  major  study  under  the  Honors 
Program.  During  her  four  years  in  college,  she  has 
won  every  academic  honor  conferred  at  Sweet  Briar, 
starting  with  the  Freshman  Honor  List,  continuing  with 
Dean's  List,  Junior  Honors,  and  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  as  a  junior.  Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  she 
was  designated  an  Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholar  as  the 
top  student  in  her  class.  She  has  also  held  the 
Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship,  one  of  two 
honor  awards  of  this  kind  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  her 
fellow-students  elected  her  to  Tau  Phi,  upperclass 
honorary  society. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Culbertson, 
Roberta  is  a  graduate  of  Holton  Arms  School, 
Bethesda,  Md.  Her  father  is  director  of  the  US  AID 
program  in  Managua,  in  charge  of  rehabilitation  work 
in  the  city  which  suffered  extensively  in  the  recent 
severe  earthquake.  He  has  previously  served  in  Guate- 
mala, Viet  Nam,  and  the  Philippines,  among  other 
assignments  with  the  foreign  service. 


Roberta  Culbertson  '73.  right,  at  her 
graduation  in  June,  stops  with 
President  Whiteman  and  with  a 
classmate.  Elizabeth  Gray  Perry, 
left.  Next  to  Betsy  is  her 
father.  Marvin  B.  Perry.  Jr. . 
at  that  time  president  of  Goucher 
College  and  now  president-elect  of 
Agness  Scott  College.  Dr.  Perry, 
who  is  married  to  Ellen  Gilliam 
Perry  '45.  delivered  the 
Commencement  Address. 
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1921 

Secretary 

Marian  Shafer  Wadhams  (Mrs.  Charles),  21 
Colonial  Parkway,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534 

Fund  Agent 

Elizabeth  Shoop  Dixon  (Mrs.  G.  Brownrigg), 
1029  Maryland  Ave.,  Suffolk,  Va.  23434 

Fanny  Ellsworth  Scannell 
April  20,  1900— December  24,  1972.  Fanny 
slipped  away  from  our  grasp  on  Christmas 
Eve.  We  are  sure  that  you  want  to  share  our 
grief  as  well  as  the  consolation  that  she  is  at 
peace. 

— Robert  H.  Scannell 
—Edith  S.  Cody 

This  card  came  to  many  of  us  early  in  Janu- 
ary and  I'm  sure  the  rest  of  the  class  would 
want  to  know.  Fanny  was  President  of  Stu- 
dent Government  as  well  as  President  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  I  think  it  would  be 
fitting  if  we  would  be  willing  to  dedicate  the 
Alumnae  Giving  from  the  Class  of  '21  in  her 
memory  this  year. 

Shelly  Rouse  Aggesen,  with  her  Nick, 
moved  to  Richmond  in  the  fall.  Shell  said, 
"The  libraries  there  were  excellent  and  what 
she  needed,"  so  we  would  like  to  know  in 
what  department  is  she  researching? 

Edith  writes  that  she  had  lunch  with 
Gertie  Anderson  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  on  her 
way  north.  She  is  busy  with  retirement  jobs. 
Gertie  had  heard  from  Gertrude  Thams  from 
Denver,  who  had  left  the  lovely  family 
mansion  after  her  brother  died,  to  go  into  a 
condominium.  Gert,  it  would  be  great  to 
have  a  report  from  you  about  the  West. 

Ruth  Ceer  Boice  writes  she  and  Bill  are 
fine.  Still  in  the  big  house.  Son  David  has 
received  his  Master's  in  Business  Education 
and  lives  in  New  York.  Rest  o1'  family 
lives  nearby. 

Florence  Woelfel  Elston  winters  in  Delray 
Beach  and  would  love  to  see  any  Sweet  Briars. 
Her  address  is  601  Palm  Trail  Road.  Last 
fall  she  went  to  New  York  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Council  meetings,  of  which  she  is 
a  member.  Also,  she  does  volunteer  work  in 
a  Chicago  hospital. 

Maynelle  and  Steve  are  very  happy  at 
Sun  City.  Ariz.,  which  is  one  of  the  happiest 
places  I've  ever  seen.  It  is  a  wonderful 
retirement  set-up,  but  in  Jan.  it  went  to  32 
degrees,  as  it  seemed  to  across  the  country. 
Edith  Durrell  Marshall  had  a  grand  reunion 
of  all  her  family  lor  Christmas  in  Cincinnati. 
Alter  50  years   in   the  same    house,   she    is 


OFFICIAL  BALLOT  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Association 


In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  the  Executive  Board 
has  selected  for  your  consideration  a  candi- 
date for  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  and  candidates  for  the  1973- 
75  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. The  names  of  these  candidates 
were  published  in  the  Spring  1973  issue 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Magazine.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  members  to  add  names 
to  the  proposed  slate,  under  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  by  June  15,  1973. 
Since  no  names  were  sent  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association  by 
that  date,  this  ballot  is  presented. 

Please  mark  and  sign  the  ballot  and  return 
it  to  the  Alumnae  Office  before  August  15, 
1973.  Members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
consist  of  any  former  Sweet  Briar  students. 

FOR  ALUMNA  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  '43,  Washington,  D.C. 

FOR  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

First  Vice  President: 

Louise  Aubrey  McFarland  '54,  Durham,  N.C. 

Second  Vice  President: 

Eleanor  Polls  Snodgrass  '48,  Virginia  Beach, 

Va. 


Nominating  Chairman: 

Judith   Sorley    Chalmers    '59,    Short    Hills, 

N.J. 

Alumnae  Fund  Chairman: 

Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  "54,  Winnetka, 
III. 

Alumnae  Representatives  Chairman: 

Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '48,  Falls  Church. 
Va. 

Finance  Chairman: 

Margaret  Sheffield  Martin  '48,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Scholarship  Chairman: 

Carolyn  Scott  Dillon  '57,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Golden  Stairs  Chairman: 

Jane  Roseberry  Ewald  '52.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Regional  C  hairmen: 

Region  II  Patricia  Whitaker  Waters  '44, 

Lutherville,  Md. 
Region  III        Judith     Burnett     Halsey     '47, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Region  IV         Elizabeth    Smith     White     '59, 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
Region  VI        Alice  Cary  Farmer  Brown   '59, 

Prospect,  Ky. 
Region  VII       Nannetle  McBurney  Crowdus, 

'57,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
Region  VIM      Dorothy   Woods  McLeod    '58. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Region  IX         Polly    Chapman    Herring    '61, 

Houston.  Tex. 


SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

□  I  vote  for  ihe  candidate  named   lor  alumna   member  of  ihe   Board  of 
Overseers. 

□  I  vote  for  the  candidates  named  for  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 


Name. 


Xlas 


joining  the  group     selling  and  going  into  an 
apartment. 

A  letter  lo  Edith  from  Doty  Job  Robin- 
son from  London  tells  of  her  life  there. 
Duplicate,  concerts,  theatre,  and  as  so  many 
Britishers  do,  a  Mediterranean  Annual  Tour. 
At  Council  meeting  last   fall,   I   met   Dollies 


sister,  Elizabeth  and  her  husband.  The  family 
resemblance  was  strongly  evident. 

Florence  /rev  Hathaway  and  her  Llo\d 
are  now  residents  (winier)  in  Porl  Char- 
lotte, but  return  to  Mass.  for  the  summer. 
Rhoda  has  a  grandson  in  Harvard.  She  sees 
Flo  Fowler  when  she  gels  up  there.   Rhoda 
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TO  TELL 

THE  WORLD 

OF 

SWEET  BRIAR 


^^n  inside  view  of  Sweet  Briar,  prepared  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  will  be  available  for  outsiders  in 
the  fall  and  thereafter.  An  informal  slide  presentation  of 
all  facets  of  College  life,  it  can  be  used  for  programs 
with  alumnae,  parents,  school  groups',  prospective 
students,  or  general  audiences. 

To  be  distributed  through  the  Admission  Office,  the 
new  slide  production  can  be  shipped  by  United  Parcel 
Service  on  rather  short  notice,  or  may  be  reserved  for 
scheduled  use  far  in  advance.  Each  traveller  for  the 
Admission  Office  will  have  a  set  for  her  own  use.  "The 
set  comes  in  its  own  case,"  said  Nancy  Godwin  Bald- 
win '57,  Director  of  Admission,  during  its  formulation 


last  spring.  ""No  screen  is  needed,  and  there  is  no  re- 
winding. You  don't  have  to  set  up  anything,  or  borrow 
anything,  or  get  tangled  up  in  anything.  All  you  do  is 
push  a  button  and  you  have  a  program.  It's  wonderful." 

For  the  film  production,  photographers  from  Adams 
Associates  of  Devon,  Pennsylvania,  took  several  thou- 
sand pictures  on  campus.  They  visited  classes,  faculty 
offices,  playing  fields  and  refectories.  They  went  through 
the  dormitories  during  the  evening,  when  students  were 
studying  and  chatting.  They  were  flies  on  walls  when 
students  took  tests,  practiced  music,  painted  pictures, 
opened  mailboxes.  They  went  to  the  men's  lunch — on  a 
day  when  an  Ms.  staged  a  sit-in. 

In  addition  to  photographers,  a  script  writer  spent 
most  of  a  week  on  campus,  much  of  the  time  with  stu- 
dents. A  film  music  expert,  too,  came  to  Sweet  Briar  be- 
fore choosing  background  music  for  the  production. 
Called  Flexivision,  the  process  of  the  slide  presentation 
is  entirely  automatic,  with  narration  and  slide  changes 
a  part  of  the  set  mechanism. 

Flexivision's  view  of  Sweet  Briar  will  be  brought  to 
alumnae  groups  beginning  this  fall.  Look  for  it.  It's 
how  an  outsider  sees  Sweet  Briar  on  the  inside  today.    ■ 


misses  '21  reports  in  the  magazine. 

I  regret  having  to  report  only  once  a  year. 
We  are  scheduled  for  the  summer  issue,  but 
my  report  must  be  in  in  April,  so  it's  always 
stale.  Difficult  to  gather  news  at  this  time 
of  year  when  so  many  are  away.  Mil  Ellis 
Scales  has  moved  from  Coco  to  Lauderdale 
into  a  condominium  where  she  can  get  more 
services.  I  talk  to  her  occasionally.  Last 
year,  entour  with  the  Lettes  and  Virginia 
Phillips,  we  had  a  day  with  Mil  in  Coco. 

Lette  McLemore  Matthews  is  the  busiest 
Bee  you  ever  saw — doing  her  good  deeds, 
house  parties  and  bridge,  at  the  Beach. 
We're  set  up  for  our  annual  tour  which 
I'll  report  on. 

Lette  Shoop  Dixon's  granddaughter,  a 
sophomore  at  Sweet  Briar,  is  darling— on  the 
Dean's  List  and  elected  Treasurer  of 
Student  Government.  We  are  all  grateful 
for  the  fine  job  and  effort  which  Lette 
does. 

I'm  about  to  fly  to  Norfolk.  With  the 
Lettes  we  are  off  for  another  fun  jaunt. 
We  go  to  Albany  to  visit  Virginia  Shoop 
Phillips,  'II,  for  a  few  days,  then  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  to  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez. 

Bootsy  Scovell  Vaughan  will  join  us 
there.  I  haven't  seen  Bootsy  since  gradu- 
ation, and  that's  a  long  time.  We'll  have 
lots  to  talk  about. 

Since  Sept.  1st  I've  been  grounded.  The 
Toun  Board  bought  a  Star  Market  and  1  was 
asked  to  do  the  interior  landscaping — which 


1  found  out  to  mean  to  recondition  and 
equip.  So  now  the  bids  are  out  and  we'll 
be  underway.  It  involved  many  surprises, 
political  and  otherwise,  but  we're  coming  up 
with  what  we  want.  May  1st  I  go  to  Italy 
to  visit  our  Pat  and  Pam.  There  we  are  going 
to  a  Spa,  Abano,  which  Pat  thinks  1  need 
for  rejuvenation. 

In  Natchez  we  visited  with  Lucius  Butts. 
He  told  us  that  Russie  had  been  ill  for 
seven  years  and  passed  away  Feb.  27,  1972. 
Ruth  Lundholm  died  Jan.  26,  1972.  As  1  re- 
port on  our  classmates  who  have  crossed 
the  line,  a  prayer  by  R.L.  Stevenson  comes 
to  my  mind:  "Like  the  voice  of  a  bird 
singing  in  the  rain  let  grateful  memory 
survive  in  the  hour  of  darkness." 

1925 

Secretary 

Cordelia  Kirkendall  Barricks  (Mrs.  Arthur 
A.),  1057  Walker  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94610 

Fund  Agent 

Juliet  Selhy  Hill  (Mrs.  Pierre  F.).  100  Edge- 
wood  Rd.,  York,  Pa.  17402 

1  know  we  all  want  to  thank  Mary  Sailer 
Gardiner  for  being  Fund  Agent  and  ditto  for 
Juliet  for  having  taken  over.  Juliet  is  urging 
us  all  to  be  making  plans  for  our  50th  re- 
union in  1975.  She  said  she  must  lose  ten 
pounds  by  then.  I'm  sure  many  of  us  have 
more  pounds  than  that  to  shed.  Hope  all  of 
you  can  be  generous  in  spile  of  what  used  to 
be  the  Ides  of  March  and  is  now  April    15 


as  the  date  to  pay  tribute  to  Uncle  Sam. 

I  have  both  glad  and  sad  news  to  report. 
Our  class  has  lost  Adelaide  Harris  Holmes. 
Giddy  Kinsley  Whitehead's  son  is  seriously 
ill  in  the  Veterans  Hospital,  Salem,  Va.  He 
was  badly  wounded  in  Korea;  he  naturally 
misses  his  six  children.  Giddy  said  I  could 
visit  her  in  the  winter  because  she  now  has 
electric  heat — but  that  wouldn't  be  necessary 
with  her  warm  hospitality. 

Frances  Rosebro  Duffy  has  moved  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  Charlottesville.  Woodis 
Finch  Hudson  spent  2  1/2  months  in  Europe 
and  visited  with  her  sister  Helen  Finch  Hal- 
ford  in  England.  Eleanor  Miller  Patterson 
attended  Alumnae  Council  meetings  and 
festivities  in  October.  Sweet  Briar  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever  and  expanding  under  Dr. 
Whiteman. 

Elizabeth  Hodges  Gregory  writes  that  her 
husband  has  retired  as  Hospital  Administra- 
tor and  is  now  working  part-lime  in  Ihe 
Trust  Dept.  of  the  South  Boston  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  South  Boston,  Va.  Elizabeth  re- 
tired as  Field  Service  Representative  of 
Virginia's  State  Dept.  of  Welfare  and  Insti- 
tutions in  Feb.,  1972,  and  is  now  employed 
part-time  as  social  work  consultant  at  Twin 
Oaks  Convalescent  Home  in  South  Boston. 

Louise  Wolf  Arnold  wrote  at  Christmas 
from  their  home  in  Florida  that  all  was  well 
with  them.  She  had  had  dinner  in  NY,  en- 
route  to  Fla.  from  Nantucket,  with  Romayne 
Schooley  Ferenbach,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Bavaria  and  who  still  continues  to  be 
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a  real  dynamo.  Romayne  always  writes  me 
a  Jan.  birthday  letter,  telling  me  news  of  her 
family;  but  alas!  in  our  upset  condition  I 
have  mislaid  her  letter.  When  I  tell  you  of 
our  misfortune  I'm  sure  you  will  forgive  me. 
However,  I  do  remember  that  travel  is  always 
on  Romayne's  agenda. 

Last  summer  Arthur  and  I  drove  to  a 
resort  near  Bend,  Ore.  It  was  delightful  .  .  . 
but  we  had  so  much  car  trouble.  We  were 
stuck  in  Klamath  Falls  for  five  days  and 
had  to  be  towed  four  times.  We  became 
efficient  at  hitchhiking.  The  Washington  state 
family  visited  us  in  Aug.,  enroute  to 
Disneyland.  Fun,  but  strenuous. 

In  Oct.  we  met  with  an  auto  accident. 
No  one  was  badly  hurt,  but  we  can't  help 
but  dwell  on  what  might  have  been.  We 
were  hit  in  the  back  with  such  force  we 
went  over  the  sidewalk,  and  the  right  front 
wheel  went  through  a  plate  glass  window  and 
into  a  real  estate  office  where  eight  people 
were  working.  This  experience  took  its  toll 
of  Arthur.  He  hasn't  been  the  same  since. 
I  feel  the  accident  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  massive  heart  attack  Arthur 
had  on  Jan.  12,  sitting  pool-side  at  our 
motel  in  Palm  Springs.  We  had  flown  down 
for  a  week,  rented  a  car  and  were  having 
such  a  relaxing  holiday.  Arthur  was  in  the 
emergency  of  the  Desert  Hospital  within  15 
minutes.  We  were  fortunate  in  the  cardiac 
wing,  newly-equipped  and  having  marvelous 
doctors.  I  stayed  on  at  the  motel  the  6  1/2 
weeks  Arthur  was  in  the  hospital. 


ALUMNAE  AWARD 
NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 
The  floor  is  open  for  nomina- 
tions for  the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed upon  members  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Alumnae  Association.  The 
annual  Alumnae  Award  for  volun- 
tary service  will  be  made  at  Alum- 
nae Council  in  October;  the  re- 
cipient will  be  chosen  in  the  early 
fall.  Nominations  may  be  sent  to 
the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Association  at  the  College. 

The  Alumnae  Award  was  estab- 
lished to  do  homage  to  the  Class 
of  1910,  Sweet  Briar's  first  gradu- 
ating class.  When  it  was  first  made 
in  1968,  the  Alumnae  Award  went 
to  the  five  members  of  that  class, 
all  of  whom  were  present  to  re- 
ceive it.  Subsequent  Briarites  to 
win  the  Alumnae  Award  have  been 
Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  '26,  Gladys 
Wester  Horton  '30,  Mary  Hunt- 
ington Harrison  '30,  and  Phoebe 
Rowe  Peters  '31. 


Old-time  friends  and  newly-made  friends 
were  wonderful  to  me.  We  flew  home  by  air 
ambulance,  quite  an  experience  soaring  over 
the  high  snow-capped  mountains  around 
Palm  Springs  and  into  the  fleecy  clouds  in  a 
Beechcraft  Bonanza  plane.  Arthur  had  . 
ten  more  days  in  the  hospital  in  San 
Francisco  and  came  home  by  ambulance  on 
March  7.  He  is  better  now  so  we  have 
been  able  to  let  the  night  nurse  go.  In 
spite  of  all  these  horrendous  expenses  I'm 
sending  a  wee  check  to  the  Alumnae  Fund. 
Hope  you  can  make  yours  more  than  a  wee 
one,  and  start  saving  for  that  reunion  in 
1975. 

Latest  news  just  in:  Margaret  Hogue 
Pfautz  is  going  to  England,  Scotland  and 
environs  for  three  weeks  with  Caroline 
Hogue  Morris,  '33.  and  will  visit  Amy 
Williams  Hunter.  Please  send  me  your  news. 
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Secretary 

Ella    Parr    Phillips    (Mrs.    Sam     J.     Slate), 
Anderson  Rd.,  Sherman,  Conn.  06784 

Fund  Agent 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes  (Mrs.  James  V.), 
447  Heckwelder  PI.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ISO  IS 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  heard  from  more  of 
you  about  your  activities — we  are  all  so  in- 
terested. 

An  enthusiastic  card  from  Peggy  Timmer- 
man  Burlin  sent  from  Rome,  where  she  spent 
a  happy  time  with  artist  friends  at  the 
American  Academy.  She  says,  "I  sight-see 
like  mad  and  feel  at  the  end  of  every  day  as 
though  I  had  climbed  all  the  Seven  Hills,  but 
it's  worth  it!" 

Amelia  Hollis  Scott  is  leading  her  usual 
busy  life,  being  interested  and  involved  with 
the  Garden  Club  in  Lynchburg.  1  had  a 
happy  month  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  with  my 
family  while  my  husband  Sam  went  further 
south  doing  research  for  his  next  book.  The 
first  one,  an  historical  novel  (As  Long  as  the 
Rivers  Run;  Doubleday)  has  been  a  pleasant 
success. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  letters 
written  in  1925  by  a  freshman  in  our  class. 
Do  they  bring  back  memories'.' 

"Dear  Family,  I  am  too  happy  to  live!  1 
am  thru  my  exams!!  Six  of  them  in  lour 
days  and  mighty  hard.  I'm  afraid  to  even 
think  how  I  came  out  I  can  only  hope  and 
pray  a  little  about  the  Malh.  .  .  .The  whole 
school  is  excited  into  a  frenzy!  We  have  just 
had  May  Queen  election  and  Virginia  Wil- 
son was  voted  the  prettiest  girl.  She  is  truh  a 
dream  with  fair  skin,  a  good  figure  and  just 
really  marvelous  red  hair.  And  speaking  of 
figures  I  get  latter  every  day.  I  won't  be 
able  soon  to  wear  the  lew  clothes  i  have 
which  reminds  me.  I  hope  I  can  gel  some- 
thing new  very  soon.  1  must  sa>  though  this 
place  certainly  gives  no  incentive  to  dress 
up 

"Interruption  Wejusl  had  a  lire  drill  and 
Ihej  are  the  most  nerve  racking  things  here, 
that  is  except  exams.  A  horrid  bell  rings  till 
you  think  you'll  scream  or  go  insane. 

"By  the  way  don't  be  alarmed  over  my 
losing  m\   social  privileges.   It  just   means   I 


can't  have  dates  or  go  to  the  gym  dance  on 
Saturday  night  and  all  because  I  talked  loo 
long  to  that  silly  Bob  when  he  came  out 
unexpectedly  and  of  course  I  had  not  asked 
permission  for  a  date — see? 

"Now  for  the  excitement — yesterday  Miss 
Glass's  house  burned.  We  have  no  facilities 
for  fighting  fire  so  the  Lynchburg  department 
came  but  it  was  sad.  The  handsome  old 
furniture  was  either  burned  or  water  soaked 
and  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  were 
lost.  Classes  were  all  disbanded  and  we 
helped  at  the  fire,  carrying  everything  from 
underclothes  to  settees  and  pianos.  Much 
excitement  but  an  awful  loss. 

"I've  been  down  the  hall  talking  and  eating 
Milly's  birthday  cake — delicious!  Jane  told 
the  culest  joke:  "Every  dog  has  his  day  but 
the  dog  with  a  sore  tail  has  a  weak  end!' 
How  'bout  that?" 
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Secretary 

Decca  Gilmer  Frackelton  (Mrs.   Robert    L.), 
1714    Greenway    Dr.,    Fredericksburg.    Va. 
22401 
Fund  Agent 

Miss  Katherine  Estes,  2230  Calif.  St.,  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20008 

We  are  distressed  to  learn  of  Martha 
Ingles  Schrader's  death  last  October  and  send 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  all  members  of  her 
family.  Eleanor  Rusl  Matlern.  '35.  and  a 
neighbor,  wrote  of  Martha's,  devotion  to 
Sweet  Briar  and  of  her  many  activities  in 
their  community. 

Last  summer  the  Frackelton  clan  visited 
the  Neills  (Betty  Douceii  &  Co.)  in  Canada. 
When  next  heard  from,  the  Neills  had 
moved  from  Scarsdale  to  Chappaqua  which 
is  also  well-populated  with  Briarites,  includ- 
ing another  from  our  class.  Marion  Webh 
Shaw.  "Dowsit"  keeps  in  touch  with  Barbara 
Nevens  Young,  who  now  lives  in  Dallas.  Our 
daughter  Carter,  '72,  visited  the  Neills  with 
classmate  Marly  Neill  and  found  Butch 
Gurney  Betz  visiting  her  granddaughter 
Emily  in  New  Rochelle.  She  also  called 
Mary  Scully  Olney  lo  check  on  iheir  Jamil) 
and  learned  that  the  young  Olneys  are 
scattered  from  the  East  Coasl  lo  Colo,  to 
Alaska. 

Such  a  nice  note  from  Mrs.  Lill,  who  is 
now  living  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  and  says 
she  is  being  looked  after  by  a  SB  "alum"  and 
her  husband. 

Joan  Dei  ore  Roth  and  her  husband  John 
were  planning  an  African  safari  in  Sept. 
Daughter  Nanc>  lo  enter  Univ.  of  Kentucky; 
Barbie  received  her  Master's  in  Personnel 
and  Counselling  from  Indiana  Univ.  Dcdic 
was  planning  her  wedding  for  Nov.  24. 
"Dedore"  slill  busy  al  the  Art  Museum, 
with  ihe  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  YWCA 

"Shirts"  Shaw  Daniel  had  two  graduations 
in  June,  '72:  Dome  from  Whealon,  and  Dick. 
Jr.,  M.S.  in  Computer  Science  from  Union 
College.  Shirts  keeps  bus)  with  Garden 
Club,  howling.  Colonial  Dames,  and  umpir- 
ing lacrosse  games,  tlla  Humphrey  Thiriol 
was  nursing  a  fractured  patella,  "a  debilitat- 
ing experience  mentall)  and  physically."  B> 
now  hope  all   is  well  and  thai  she  will  soon 
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SUMMER  READING.  Depending  on  one*s  age  and 
point  of  view,  this  nostalgic  phrase  of  a  by-gone  era, 
will  recall  the  joys  of  idle  pleasure,  when  a  vacation 
meant  several  months  by  the  sea  or  in  the  mountains, 
with  lots  and  lots  of  books  packed  away  in  the  trunk 
along  with  the  hammock.  Or  it  may  bring  back  dis- 
tasteful struggles  with  Adam  Bede,  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicks,  or  the  Book  of  Job.  Read  one  did,  because 
youthful  rebellion  was  impossible  in  that  non-permissive 
era,  and  the  schools  insured  obedience  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Summer  Reading  List,  by  requiring  either  written 
book  reports,  or  tests,  on  the  material  in  the  fall. 
Curiously,  for  those  whose  formal  education  was  com- 
plete, this  glorious  indolence  of  the  summer  had  no  as- 
sociation with  guilt  or  shame;  un-liberated  woman  was 
not  actively  involved  in  trying  to  eradicate  poverty,  in- 
justice or  disease.  And  so  the  summers  passed  perhaps 
frivolous,  perhaps  irrelevant?  But,  by  osmosis,  those 
great  novels,  those  long  biographies  gave  a  sense  of 
history,  a  knowledge  of  character  and  customs,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  richness  of  our  language  and  some 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  it.  This  cannot  be 
called  inconsequential. 

So  this  year,  let  us  pretend  that  T.V.  does  not  exist. 
That  we  need  not  sit,  hypnotized,  watching  our  System 
of  Government  being  microscopically  examined,  in  living 
color,  from  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Let  us  pretend  that  we  do  not  have  to  be, 
simultaneously,  a  completely  fulfilled  professional,  per- 
fect Mother,  loving  but  emancipated  wife,  cordon  bleu 
cook  and  ever  ready  chauffeur.  And  we  should  pray 
that,  by  some  miracle,  there  might  be  another  pair  of 
hands  to  help  us  begin  and  end  each  day.  So  go  down  to 
the  nearest  library  or  book  store  and  pick  out  a  goodly 
assortment  of  books  to  enchant,  to  amuse  and  to  in- 
struct. Stay  with  them  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  and 
the  frenetic  pace  of  life  must  be  resumed.  Herewith  some 
suggestions. 

John  Cheevers  THE  WORLD  OF  APPLES  (Borzoi- 
K.nopf)  is  a  superb  collection  of  short  stories  by  our 
greatest  living  American  fiction-writer.  Master  of  deli- 
cacy and  suspense,  creator  of  a  vivid  personality  in  a 
paragraph,  Mr.  Cheever  has  given  us  ten  brief  jewels  of 
contemporary  sophistication.  Each  story  is  different; 
some  have  hilarity,  some  poignancy;  each  is  unforget- 
table. One  is  written  by  the  stomach  of  an  indulgent 
aged  man  and  describes  the  hardships  of  diets,  reducing 
belts  and  gourmand  meals  on  that  part  of  the  anatomy, 
as  the  man  tries  to  rid  himself  of  his  paunch.  In  another, 
a  recently  returned  expatriate  discovers  carefully  writ- 
ten literary  excerpts  on  the  marble  and  plastic  walls  of 
the  gentlemen"s  amenities  in  stations,  restaurants  and 
airports.  One  of  these  was  a  Bulwer-Lytton  type  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  in  ancient  Capua.  Another  was  a  com- 
plete Victorian  short  story  in  its  most  maudlin  form;  a 


third  was  about  the  innocent  pleasure  of  growing 
geraniums.  Mr.  Cheever  handles  this  delicious  imagi- 
nary hapstance  thus;  "I  hurried  back.  .  .  .and  sat  down 
near  a  rack  of  paper  books.  Their  lurid  covers  and 
their  promise  of  graphic  descriptions  of  sexual  com- 
merce seemed  to  tie  in  with  what  I  had  just  read.  What 
had  happened,  I  supposed,  was  that,  as  pornography 
had  moved  into  the  public  domain,  those  marble  walls, 
those  immemorial  repositories  of  such  sport,  had  been 
forced,  in  self-defense,  to  take  up  the  more  refined  task 
of  literature.  I  found  the  idea  revolutionary  and  dis- 
concerting, and  wondered  if  in  a  year  or  two  I  would  be 
able  to  read  the  poetry  of  Sara  Teasdale  in  a  public 
toilet,  while  the  King  of  Sweden  honored  some  dirty- 
minded  brute."  The  title  story  concerns  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  a  famous  octogenarian  poet,  whose  gift  for  ex- 
pressing spiritual  beauty  in  nature  has  suddenly  deserted 
him,  and  only  obscenity  fills  his  being.  He  is  unable  to 
write  anything  but  dirty  limericks  and  erotic  novelettes 
which  he  burns  each  morning  until  he  saves  himself 
with  an  unusual  pilgrimage.  Most  of  these  characters 
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appear  to  have  lived  with  James  Thurber  before  Mr. 
Cheever  brings  them  to  us,  for  there  is  a  very  definite 
dominance  by  the  more  aggressive  female  as  the  male 
protagonist,  usually  gentle,  gropes  his  way  through  the 
maze  of  our  modern  and  permissive  society.  The  sexual 
themes  are  clothed  by  taste  and  sensitivity  and  are 
treated  as  part  of  the  whole  story.  Each  one  of  these  en- 
chanting tales  may  be  re-read  with  increasing  pleasure 
and  respect  for  Mr.  Cheever's  craftsmanship. 

Washingtonians  have  been  waiting  with  keen  antici- 
pation for  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen's  book, 
WITNESS  TO  HISTORY  (W.W.  Norton),  because  he 
has  been  stage-center  of  every  important  international 
event  of  the  last  three  decades.  He  has  played  a  unique 
role  in  the  entire  development  of  our  relations  with  the 
USSR,  beginning  when  he  went  with  Bullitt  to  open  up 
the  American  Embassy  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution.  He  has  been  beside  each  President  from 
Roosevelt  on;  beside  each  Secretary  of  State,  each  com- 
manding General,  to  advise,  to  translate  from  his  fluent 
Russian  and  French,  and  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
Russian  moves  and  counter-moves.  This  no  weighty 
analysis  of  Foreign  Policy,  but  rather  the  memoires  of 
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a  very  charming  and  polished  professional.  He  de- 
scribes the  men  and  the  events  in  which  he  participated 
with  freshness  and  candour  as  he  lived  through  the  great 
purge  in  the  thirties,  through  the  Stalin  Pact  with 
Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  through 
Korea,  through  the  Cuban  Missile  Crises,  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  the  Russian  invasions  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  He  resigned  after  forty  years  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  in  January  of  1969,  a  credit  to 
our  diplomacy  and  to  our  country.  The  book  is  lavishly 
illustrated:  "Chip"  is  very  photogenic,  as  is  his  lovely 
wife,  Avis,  and  we  relive  through  news  pictures,  Yalta, 
the  early  days  of  the  United  Nations,  a  young  Khrush- 
chev and  the  glitter  of  Elysee  Palace.  We  are  given  a 
marvelous  picture  of  the  Russian  people  and  of  what  it 
is  like  to  live  there;  on  leaving  Russia  for  the  first  time  in 
1935.  .  .  .  "It  was  like  coming  out  into  fresh  spring  air 
from  a  room  where  the  oxygen  content  was  sufficient  to 
sustain  life  but  insufficient  to  produce  any  mental  or 
spiritual  animation.  I  believe  that  every  foreigner  has 
felt  the  same  way."  The  tragic  bitter  period  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  is  told  with  detail  and  complete  honesty, 
because  Mr.  Bohlen  suffered,  again  stage -center,  while 
his  appointment  to  Moscow  was  up  for  confirmation. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE,  by  Iris  Murdoch  (Viking 
Press)  is  one  of  her  most  fascinating  novels.  Written  in 
the  first  person  by  a  middle-aged,  and  not  too  successful 
writer,  it  has  many  literary  devices.  There  is  a  foreword 
by  the  editor,  who  like  a  character  in  a  Pirandello  play 
tantalizes  the  reader  as  to  his  real  identity.  There  is  an- 
other foreword  by  the  "author",  a  postscript  by  him  as 
well.  Then  there  are  postscripts  by  all  of  the  key  charac- 
ters in  this  dramatic  and  beautifully  written  story  of  love 
and  hate  in  and  out  of  marriage.  There  are  many  ab- 
sorbing mysteries;  is  the  protagonist  telling  the  truth,  or 
is  his  version  of  the  tale  that  of  a  frustrated  man  whose 
mind  had  cracked'.'  Ms.  Murdoch  has  great  narrative 
skill  and  great  understanding  of  the  loneliness  of 
modern  men  and  women  and  their  ability  to  fool  them- 
selves and  each  other.  She  also  has  the  artist's  preoc- 
cupation with  the  relationship  between  art  and  reality, 
and  she  comes  very  close,  in  this  book,  to  an  ultimate 
definition.  "The  deep  springs  of  human  love  are  not  the 
springs  of  art.  The  demon  of  love  is  not  the  demon  of 
art.  Love  is  concerned  with  the  possession  and  vindica- 
tion of  self.  Art  with  neither,"  says  Julian,  the  young 
girl.  And  her  lover  says,  "Every  artist  is  a  masochist  to 
his  own  muse,  that  pleasure  at  least  belongs  to  him 
intimately.  .  .  .When  I  thought  earlier  that  my  ability  to 
love  her  was  my  ability  to  write,  my  ability  to  exist  as 
the  artist  I  had  disciplined  my  life  to  be,  I  was  in  the 
truth,  but  knew  it  darkly."  As  in  many  of  Ms. 
Murdoch's  novels,  some  essential  sympathy  with  the 
characters  is  missing;  the  exercise  is  too  finished,  too 
intellectual.  And  yet,  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  reader  who 
is  found  wanting  in  sensitivity.  There  is  really  everything 


in  this  fine  book,  beautiful  mastery  of  language,  great 
craftsmanship  and  style,  genuine  humor,  and  a  very  real 
knowledge  of  the  ramifications  of  love  among  the  old 
and  the  young. 

It  would  be  wise  to  take  along  AN  AMERICAS 
CONSCIENCE—  WOODROW  WILSONS  SEARCH 
FOR  WORLD  PEACE,  by  Donald  Jacobs  (Harper  and 
Row),  especially  if  there  are  teenagers  about  whose 
knowledge  of  this  remote  past  when  America  came  of 
age  in  power  politics  may  be  limited.  The  story  of 
Wilson's  life,  and  the  moving  tragedy  of  his  defeat 
is  told  very  simply,  almost  as  a  high  school  text.  Yet  in 
spite  of  lack  of  literary  style  or  any  new  material, 
this  small  book  does  pack  a  certain  wallop,  especially 
today's  in  this  period  of  political  vindictiveness.  It  does 
even  the  most  knowledgeable  reader  good  to  review 
those  famous  Fourteen  Points  and  to  relive  America's 
coming  of  international  age.  The  parallels  of  history,  the 
fact  that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  new  in  the 
democratic  process  will  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
young,  who  are  inclined  to  feel  that  they  are  living 
through  the  only  crises  of  Government  that  have  ever 
been.  Although  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  never 
publicly  criticized  the  activities  of  Henry  Kissinger  in 
the  way  which  Secretary  Lansing  did  those  of  Colonel 
House,  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  same  jealousy  of 
the  Executive  is  being  repeated  fifty-five  years  later.  Mr. 
Jacobs  tells  us  how  the  millions  of  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr. 
Mellon  were  used  to  subsidize  street  protests  against 
the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  learn  that  there  was  serious  talk  of  impeaching  the 
President  as  his  illness  and  isolation  ground  the  wheels 
of  government  to  an  almost  full  stop.  Mr.  Jacobs  points 
out  that  in  1917  "the  nation  still  did  not  really  care 
about  the  issues  which  divided  other  nations,  but  it 
cared  —  it  had  to  care  about  the  conflicts  which  those 
issues  might  ignite."  This  was  Wilson's  legacy,  as  apt  to- 
day as  then.  Idealist,  moralist,  scholar  and  political 
scientist,  with  a  curious  inability  to  compromise,  his  is 
still  the  story  of  "greatness  in  failure." 

For  those  who  just  dream  about  an  ideal  vacation, 
or  for  those  privileged  to  have  cruised  to  New  Orleans 
for  Mardi  Gras,  LONG  LIVE  THE  DELTA  OL  EE\ 
by  Letha  C.  Greene  (Hastings  House)  makes  equally 
enjoyable  reading.  This  unsophisticated  little  book  be- 
gins as  the  fine  old  paddle-steamer,  built  on  the  Clyde 
in  1 926  enters  into  her  new  life  on  the  mighty  Mississip- 
pi. Captain  Tom  Greene,  the  author's  husband,  whose 
family  had  been  river-men  for  two  generations,  had 
the  vision  to  see  that  this  strong  and  stately  boat  was 
equal  to  the  challenges  of  Old  Man  River  as  a  perfect 
cruise  ship,  so  he  bought  her  in  1946.  and  had  her 
towed  from  California  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  represented  an  enormous  financial  venture  for  a 
modest  family  business,  and  unfortunately  Captain  Tom 
died   in    I9?0.    Bereft    of  her   husband    who    was    also 
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piano-player  and  guitarist  par  excellence,  admirable 
host  and  bon  vivant,  as  well  as  skipper,  the  indomitable 
widow  carried  on,  as  owner  and  manager  until  she  sold 
out  her  interests  in  1969.  Beginning  in  debt  and  heavily 
mortgaged  she  sailed  often  with  her  mother-in-law, 
Captain  Mary  Greene,  sharing  with  her  the  Captain's 
cabin.  With  hard  work,  faith  and  many  vicissitudes,  of 
breakdowns,  cresting  floods  and  too  low  bridges,  the 
venture  and  dream  turned  into  the  tremendous  success 
which  it  is  today,  often  being  chartered  by  the  National 
Trust,  and  filled  with  some  of  the  world's  sophisticates 
as  passengers.  Thanks  to  this  courageous  woman  we  can 
"escape  today's  hectic  pace  and  take  a  sentimental 
journey."  Although  the  style  is  as  simple  as  the  story, 
the  honesty  and  unpretentiousness  shines  through.  Mrs. 
Greene  herself  describes  it  thus:  "The  Delta  Queen  pre- 
sented the  problems  of  a  ship,  a  restaurant,  a  night  club, 
a  motel,  and  government  rules  and  regulations  done  up 
in  a  neat  wrapping  of  wind,  fog,  and  rain,  tied  with  a 
fancy  bow  of  fun.  romance,  pleasure  and  restful  vaca- 
tions for  thousands  of  river  travellers."  Thank  Heavens, 
the  Congress  finally  let  her  continue,  and  may  all  meet 
sometine  on  board. 


Briefly  noted.  If  you  have  not  yet  read  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  PRIDE,  edited  by  Robert  Manson  Myers 
(Yale  University  Press),  don't  procrastinate  any  more. 
These  are  the  1,350  letters  of  a  cultured  Savannah 
family,  written  with  no  thought  of  publication,  from 
1854  to  1868.  The  cataclysm  of  Civil  War,  the  anguish 
of  Reconstruction,  come  alive  as  never  before  in  these 
unselfconscious  letters.  The  impact  is  as  overpowering 
as  the  size  and  weight  of  the  book.  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh's  HOUR  OF  GOLD,  HOUR  OF  LEAD 
(Harcourt  Brace)  takes  up  the  beautiful  diary  where 
"Bring  Me  a  Unicorn"  left  off  in  1929,  and  of  course 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  their  baby's  kidnapping  adds  an 
even  further  dimension  of  perception  and  faith  to  this 
remarkable  poet-philosopher.  All  you  have  ever  wanted 
to  know,  and  lots  that  you  didn't,  about  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Dorothy  Thompson  are  the  subjects 
of  two  splendid  biographies.  The  first  is  really  definitive: 
BELL  by  Robert  V.  Bruce  (Little  Brown)  and  the 
second,  DOROTHY  THOMPSON  A  LEGEND  IN 
HER  TIME  by  Marion  K.  Sanders  (Houghton  Mifflin), 
may  well  create  some  controversy.  Both  are  well  worth 
packing  in  that  trunk.  ■ 


produce  the  biography  she  promised. 

Farley  Moody  Galbraith's  daughter  Farley- 
should  be  finishing  at  Vanderbilt.  as  she 
spent  her  junior  year  at  Sorbonne  in  '71. 
Son  Locke  is  studying  law  at  Univ.  of  Ala- 
bama. Betty  Fawcelt  Collier  has  two  grand- 
children, and  her  son  is  practicing  law  with 
his  father. 

Our  sympathy  to  Jean  Ruggles  Smith, 
whose  husband  died  in  France  in  September. 
1972.  Jean  had  earlier  reported  the  arrival  of 
a  grandson. 

Charlotte  Davenport  Tuttle  and  her  hus- 
band were  cruising  on  their  boat,  Charjon, 
in  Fla..  but  planned  to  be  home  for  the 
holidays.  Their  youngest.  Sue,  is  a  freshman 
at  Ithaca. 

Piney  Martin  Patterson  had  two  grandsons 
arrive  in  1972  (Feb.  I  and  April  24).  That 
plus  judging  Orchids  in  the  Southeast  area 
kept  her  in  the  States  a  good  part  of  the 
year.  She  invited  any  SB  alumnae  who  might 
touch  San  Juan  on  cruises  to  stop  and  see 
her  15,000  orchids— and  I  thought  1  had  my 
hands  full  with  a  mere  1,000  azaleas'. 

At  Thanksgiving  I  learned  that  my  neice's 
in-laws  had  recently  been  at  a  convention 
with  Lillian  Foukles  Taylor  and  her  husband. 
Doris  Albray  Bardush's  daughter  Debbie  is 
engaged,  and  son  Ted  is  happy  as  a  freshman 
at  Dartmouth  while  Doris  keeps  busy  at  St. 
Barnabas  Medical  Center. 

Our  oldest.  Nick,  and  his  wife  have  their 
hands  full  with  little  ones;  daughter  Carter 
is  leaching  4th  grade  in  Orange  Co.  We 
recently  had  a  delightful  trip  up  the  Mississip- 
pi (New  Orleans  to  Memphis)  on  the  Delta 
Queen  while  the  river  was  cresting.  Son 
David,  first  year  engineering  at  U.  Va.,  had 
his  vacation  when  he  could  go  with   us;  then 


son  Leigh  was  with  us  for  the  Garden 
Symposium  in  Williamsburg  just  afterwards. 
There  we  saw  Louise  Moore  Nelson.  '43,  and 
met  several  SBC  alumnae  from  North 
Carolina. 

Was  sorry  to  have  missed  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil last  October,  but  there  were  just  too 
many  happenings  that  month. 

1949 

Secretary 

Ellen  Ramsay  Clark  (Mrs.  Kenneth  F..  Jr.). 
2942  Midland,  Memphis,  Tenn..  381  1  1 

Fund  Agent 

Mary  Sommers  Booth  Parker  (Mrs.  Francis 
I.),  630  Museum  PL,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  28207 

First  order  of  business  is  to  extend  my 
apologies  to  all  for  '49's  absence  in  class 
notes  last  year.  The  deadline  came  and 
went  with  no  advance  warning  or  notifica- 
tion, and  finally  when  I  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  about  "that  time"  again.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  too  late.  1  circled  my 
calendar  a  year  ago  so  it  wouldn't  happen 
again,  and  so  here  goes  with  notes,  envelope 
flaps,  and  memos  from  the  past  two  years. 
I'm  truly  sorry  if  some  of  the  news  is  out- 
dated or  no  longer  relevant,  but  will  hope 
that  most  of  it  still  applies. 

Maud  Powell  Leonard  sends  news  of  her 
active  family.  She  is  involved  with  the  Annis- 
lon,  Ala..  Little  Theater,  playing  roles  and 
working  backstage.  She  also  organized  the 
Civic  Dance  Theater  in  Annislon.  Three 
Leonard  children  are  now  in  college,  and  two 
in  private  prep  school.  Rusty,  21,  is  a  Phi 
Gam  junior  at  the  Univ.  of  the  South  in 
Sewanee.  Tenn.  Cliff,  19,  graduated  from 
Annislon  Academy  lasl  year,  and  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  varsity  soccer  and  tennis  learns. 
Jenny.  18.  worked  backstage  for  the  ballet 
and  Little  Theater,  and  was  in  a  musical  at 
Ft.  McClellan.  Woody,  14.  is  a  member  of 
the  varsity  soccer  and  tennis  teams  at  Annis- 
ton  Academy,  and  lastly,  there  is  Bayard.  12. 
who  is  also  participating  in  the  Annislon 
Little  Theater. 

Marcia  Fowler  Smiley  reports  thai  she  has 
retired  from  ihe  "Halls  of  Commerce"  and 
bought  a  home  in  Florida  for  winters.  She 
also  has  acquired  a  new  cabin  cruiser,  and  is 
busy  ""learning  not  to  kill  the  marina  plank- 
ing every  time  1  dock  it"! 

Mary  Brown  Ballard  visited  Marilyn  Hop- 
kins Bamborough  and  her  family  in  Holland. 
Mich.,  during  Christmas  vacation.  Marilyn 
and  Jim  have  three  children:  Dave  is  a 
junior,  studying  art,  at  Hope  College  in 
Holland;  Sara  is  a  freshman  at  Hillsdale 
College.  Mich.;  son.  Tom.  is  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Mary  says  that  their  daughter.  Anne, 
is  a  freshman  nursing  student  at  the  Univ.  of 
Texas,  and  loves  it. 

Zola  Garrison  Ware's  husband,  Jim.  heads 
the  math  department  at  Univ.  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  is  director  of  an  "Aegean  Holi- 
day" tour  which  was  scheduled  for  the 
summer  ol"72. 

Ann  Holmes  Bryan  writes  that  their  son, 
Jeff,  is  a  junior  at  Princeton  and  on  the 
swimming  team.  Daughter  Lee  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Millburn  High  School,  and  spent 
a  fascinating  summer  living  with  a  family  in 
Izmir,  Turkey,  on  the  American  Field 
Service  program. 

Evelyn  Kagey  Lee  is  editor  of  the  Darien. 
Conn..  Review.  She  has  three  children  in 
college,  and  four  in  the  New  Canaan  schools! 

Alice  Trout  Hagan  tells  of  a  great   Brown- 
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Webb-Robinson-Hagan-McMahon-Boone  re- 
union on  Pauley's  Island  summer  before 
last,  but  I  have  no  details  except  that 
they  managed  to  round  up  23  strong,  and 
says  they  even  have  pictures  to  prove  it. 

A  note  from  Marie  Musgrove  McCrone 
tells  of  a  lovely  visit  and  lunch  with  Sally 
Meichior  Jarvis  in  Lancaster.  Pa.,  and  to 
quote  Marie.  "Sally  is  slim,  svell,  and  has 
nary  a  grey  hair."  She  has  a  lovely  Victorian 
home  in  the  restored  area,  and  wishes  that 
reunion  would  be  any  other  time  than  in 
May  when  headmasters  and  their  wives 
can't  get  away! 

Marie  Musgrove  McCrone  says  she  also 
talked  to  Liz  Hancock  Fritzsche  when  she 
was  in  Cleveland,  and  Liz  was  definitely 
planning  to  make  the  '74  reunion,  and 
would  like  to  send  a  message  to  Ann  Fiery 
Bryan  "to  get  her  bed  ready  for  a  stopover  in 
Richmond." 

Speaking  of  the  '74  reunion,  how  many  of 
you  are  planning  to  come?  If  the  20th  was 
any  indication  of  what  we  have  in  store,  I 
think  we'd  better  all  circle  our  calendars, 
line  up  our  baby  and  house  sitters,  bring 
our  husbands  along,  and  have  a  ball! 

Maggie  Woods  Tillet  now  has  two  daugh- 
ters at  Sweet  Briar:  Margaret  is  a  senior  and 
a  political  science  major,  and  Dorsey  is  a 
sophomore.  Son  John  is  8,  and  a  real  tiger 
at  swimming.  1  understand.  Seems  he  already 
has  plans  to  try  out  for  the  Junior  Olympics 
someday!  Maggie  had  a  fabulous  trip  last 
May  to  Spain.  Morocco,  and  Portugal,  and 
reports  that  she  went  to  the  bull  fights, 
sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibralta,  rode  a 
camel,  saw  belly  dancers,  etc.  Back  stateside, 
she  says  that  both  Johns  and  the  girls  are 
avid  skiers,  thus  she  has  become  a  "snow 
bunny"  who  cooks  on  winter  weekends! 

Carolyn  Cannady  Evans  writes  that  hus- 
band. Hervey.  was  appointed  to  the  Business 
Council  of  Laurinburg.  N.  C  last  winter, 
and  was  also  nominated  for  a  Trustee  of 
Princeton,  but  lost  to  an  equally  good  man! 
Carolyn  went  in  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Emma 
Willard  School  where  her  daughter.  Anne 
Borden,  is  a  senior.  Her  older  daughters. 
Carol  and  Anne,  spent  a  summer  with  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  Arts  Siena  Summer 
Session  in  Italy.  Son  Hervey  III  is  at  Wood- 
bur)  Korest.  leaving  only  two  girls  at  home. 

From  Dot  Bouom  Dully  comes  news  that 
she  is  still  living  in  New  York  City  where 
she  works  as  a  free-lance  editor  (non-fiction) 
and  occasional  reviewer.  She  also  attends 
classes  at  NYU  and  New  School.  Her  hus- 
band. John,  writes  music  for  the  theater 
mostly,  also  TV  and  short  films.  Her  son. 
Whitney.  13.  spent  a  part  of  last  year  in  the 
Netherlands  with  the  Langdon  Gilkey  family, 
and  Dot  says  that  Whit  learned  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  Dutch  with  astonishing 
proficiency.  The  Dullys  spend  their  summers 
in  East  Hampton. 

Caroline  Casey  McGehee  wrote  of  a  fabu- 
lous trip  in  May  of  '71  when  she  and 
Coleman  attended  the  Rotary  International 
convention  in  Sydney.  Australia,  travelling 
there  via  Mexico.  Tahiti  and  New  Zealand, 
and  returning  home  through  the  Orient: 
Bangkok.  Hong  Kong.  Kyoto,  and  Tokyo. 
Shortly  after  that  trip,  she  and    her   mother 


spent  three  weeks  motoring  through  Ireland 
and  England.  On  a  more  recent  trip  to 
Dallas.  Caroline  reports  a  visit  with  Mary 
McKinney  Herrick  of  Fort  Worth.  Mary  is 
employed  by  the  decorating  firm  of  Loyd- 
Paxton  in  Dallas.  She  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  oldest  boy  and  girl  in  college 
in  Texas.  Caroline  says  she  also  talked  to 
Virginia  Beggs  Anderson  Simons,  who  also 
lives  in  Fort  Worth  and  also  has  a  college 
age  son  and  daughter.  And  speaking  of  off- 
spring, the  McGehee  children  are  Carden. 
19.  a  freshman  at  Skidmore  College;  Stephen, 
17,  a  junior  at  St.  Christopher's  in  Richmond, 
and  Margaret,  14,  an  eight  grader  at  Stony 
Point  Day  School. 

From  Sallie  Legg  De  Martine  comes  word 
of  a  delightful  evening  spent  with  Jean 
Taylor  and  Flip  Eustis  W'eimer  in  Washing- 
ton. Sallie  is  teaching  a  church  school  class 
and  working  in  their  hospital  lending  library. 
Her  son,  Arthur,  is  a  junior  at  Syracuse 
Univ.:  Amy  is  a  freshman  at  William  Smith, 
and  Tom  is  still  home. 

Jackie  Tappen  Kern  writes  of  a  fabulous 
trip  to  Yugoslavia  where  she  sampled  awe- 
inspiring  scenery,  terrible  Turkish  coffee, 
hair-raising  roads  hung  on  the  edge  of  no- 
where, clear,  clear  water,  and  very  lew 
people.  Jackie  highly  recommends  Yugo- 
slavia to  all.  but  cautions  that  no  one  speaks 
English,  and  Yugoslavian  is  impossible! 

We  have  a  new  business-woman  in  our 
ranks.  June  Eager  Finney  has  opened  a 
coutourier  shop,  and  is  co-owner  with  a 
Baltimore  friend.  They  have  beautiful 
fabrics,  teach  sewing  classes  in  dressmaking, 
tailoring,  and  creative  sewing.  They  also 
carry  patterns  and  notions  and  provide  a 
dressmaking  service  for  their  customers  who 
don't  sew.  June  has  been  travelling  back  and 
forth  to  New  York  on  buying  trips,  and 
reports  that  she  hasn't  even  had  time  to  do 
her  own  hemming! 

Judy  Baldwin  Waxier  reports  that  the  is 
still  interested  in  photography.  She  has  taken 
courses  at  Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  and 
some  of  her  photographs  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  repro- 
duced in  the  Sun.  Judy  is  also  leaching 
dyslexicsat  (he  Kennedy  Institute,  a  research 
center  associated  with  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. She  and  Bill  enjoy  hiking,  and  were 
joined  by  Preston  Hodges  Hill  and  Gene  for 
hiking  through  the  Maryland  countryside  in 
the  spring  of  '72.  The  Waxter's  daughter. 
Susan,  will  graduate  this  year  from  Smith, 
and  will  also  be  married  shortly  thereafter. 
Son.  Peter,  is  in  engineering  at   Duke  Univ. 

Jody  Becker  Taylor  writes  of  a  great 
trip  that  she  and  Milt  look  to  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  where  ihey  toured  the  new 
territories  to  Ihe  Red  China  border.  Their 
eldest  daughter.  Cathy,  is  at  Ohio  Stale 
Univ.  in  ihe  College  of  Dentistry.  The  re- 
maining live  children  are  in  elementary  and 
high  school. 

Vidmer  Megginson  Ellis'  daughter  Louise, 
was  married  lo  a  medical  student  from 
Birmingham.  Her  son.  Frank,  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Amhersl  College,  and  youngest  son. 
Stanley,  is  a  tenlh  grader  at  Darlinglon 
Academy  in  Rome.  Ga  .  so  Vidmer  says  thai 
"afler  23    \ears.    there    are    no    children    al 


home  and  lots  of  new  found  time."  She 
and  Frank  even  took  off  for  a  second  honey- 
moon in  Acapulco  where  they  had  originally 
honeymooned  in  1946. 

Pat  Brown  Boyer  is  still  in  Paris,  and 
tells  of  their  new  apartment  which  they 
moved  into  after  nine  months  of  re-modeling. 
It's  an  old  building  with  3  metre  20  ceilings, 
five  fireplaces,  and  Louis  XVI  molding  and 
paneling.  They  returned  to  the  Stales  lasl 
June,  and  later  spent  three  weeks  in  Si. 
Jean  de  Luz  on  the  Basque  coasl  before 
coming  back  to  Neuilly  in  August  which  Pat 
says  was  the  biggest  rest  of  all  since  the  shops 
are  closed  and  things  become  descried  in 
August.  Pat's  son.  Jean  Maurice,  now  five, 
continues  in  his  French  Jardin  d'enfant,  and 
Pat  is  treasurer  of  the  American  Women's 
Group  in  Paris. 

Another  international  classmate  is  Mary 
Virginia  Grigsby  Mallell,  who  is  in  Surrey. 
England.  She  reports  a  nice  visit  with  Barbara 
Favill  Marshall,  '50,  and  two  of  her  daugh- 
ters one  summer  afternoon  in  London.  They 
went  to  see  "Midsummer  Nighl's  Dream"  in 
Regents  Park,  staged  by  the  New  Shake- 
speare Theatre  which  Mary  Virginia  highly 
applauds. 

Judy  Easley  Mak  wrote  a  great  letter  in 
Sept.  of  "71,  giving  details  of  their  move  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  After  30  years  of  govern- 
ment service  (5  in  the  Army  and  25  in  Foreign 
Service).  Dayton  decided  to  retire  from  ihe 
State  Depl.,  and  enter  into  ihe  inveslmenl 
business  in  his  parents'  home  of  Waterloo. 
Judy  told  of  glorying  in  her  first  automatic 
dishwasher  and  other  modern  conveniences 
that  one  doesn't  get  with  the  "glamorous".' 
life  abroad!  But  lo  update  all  this.  I  heard  this 
fall  from  Judy,  saying  they  were  in  ihe  midst 
of  moving  back  lo  Washington!  1  have  no 
more  details  lo  relate,  bul  assume  daughter. 
Holly,  is  now  in  her  third  year  at  Ml.  Hol- 
yoke,  and  thai  Judy  and  Dayton  are  now 
settled  in  Washington. 

My  news  from  Kay  Bryan  Edwards  is  also 
outdated.  As  of  last  year,  sons  Howard  and 
Bryan,  were  still  al  U.  Va..  where  Howard 
had  become  a  member  of  Eli  Banana. 
Kathleen  was  al  Kenyon.  and  John  about  lo 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  looking  at 
colleges.  Daughters  Melanie  and  Prices  were 
looking  toward  Si.  Catherine's  and  Miss 
Madeira's,  respectively,  though  Kay  reported 
Irving  hard  lo  get  al  least  one  of  the  girls 
interested  in  SBC!  Kay  look  ihe  five  girls 
on  a  live-week  Irip  to  Europe  after  Kath- 
leen's debut,  and  says  they  all  came  home 
exhausted,  cultured,  and  happy  ! 

Fritzie  Duncomhe  Millard  and  Grant  have 
ventured  inlo  Ihe  antique  business  up  in 
Essex.  Conn.  By  the  way.  Fril/ie  sa\s  she 
came  across  another  page  o\  senior  slep- 
singing  numbers,  just  a  liltle  something  lo 
add  lo  the  25lh  Reunion. 

I  saw  Preslon  Hodges  Hill  al  Sweel  Briar 
in  the  fall  of  "71  when  we  were  on  campus 
briefly  for  the  impressive  installation  at  I'res. 
W  hileman.  Il  was  such  a  ireal  lo  see  Preslon 
again!  She  has  since  reported  lhal  her 
daughter.  Margaret,  is  attending  the  Univ, 
of  Pugel  Sound  in  Tacoma.  Wash.  I'm  nol 
sure  where  son  Gene,  III.  is  in  college, 
bul  imagine  youngest  daughter.  Virginia,   is 
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vome  women  have  a  talent  for  turning  community 
service  into  work  on  the  highest  level.  Although  usually 
volunteers,  their  contribution  ranks  with  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Such  a  worker 
is  Helen  Nicholson  Tate  '38,  recognized  last  spring  as 
the  Public  Citizen  of  the  Year  in  a  four-county  area 
centered  by  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  including  Davidson, 
where  she  lives. 

The  award  was  made  by  the  South  Piedmont  Chapter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  The 
specific  achievement  it  cited  was  Dolly  Tate's  engineer- 
ing and  developing  the  Teen-Age  Parents  program  in  the 
area.  Aware  through  her  job  as  president  of  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Home  in  Charlotte  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
unmarried,  underpriviledged  mothers,  she  pushed  pri- 
vate citizens,  Charlotte  city  fathers,  Model  Cities,  the 
United  Community  Services  and  the  Florence  Critten- 
ton Home  itself  to  institute  the  TAPS  program.  Now  in 
its  fourth  year,  the  program  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
viding such  young  women  with  medical  care  and  with  an 
opportunity  to  complete  their  educations  and  to  learn  to 
provide  for  their  children. 

"How  a  Latin  major  could  end  by  being  a  social 
worker"  is  the  way  Dolly  Tate  describes  her  present 
community  involvement.  A  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Davidson  Child  Care  Center,  she  is  also  the  only 
woman  on  the  TAPS  board  and  one  of  two  women 
board  members  of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Hospital 
Authority,  on  which  she  serves  because  she  is  a  board 
member  for  Huntersville  Hospital  in  Davidson.  She 
serves  on  the  planning  board  and  the  membership  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  United  Community  Ser- 
vices, an  organization  of  United  Funds  throughout 
the  state,  and  on  the  North  Carolina  "Children's  100," 
a  statewide  group  of  100  members  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  early  childhood.  She  has  been  active  with  the 
Junior  League  of  Charlotte,  most  recently  as  sustaining 
advisor  on  the  admissions  committee,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Charlotte  Debutante  Club.  Not  least, 
she  has  been  an  active  worker  for  Sweet  Briar  College, 
serving  now  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Dolly  lives  with  her  husband  John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,  in  a 


house  the  two  have  recently  completed — like  Dolly,  it  is 
both  marvelously  modern  and  at  home  with  tradition. 
The  two  are  active  Democrats,  and  members  of  the 
Davidson  Presbyterian  Church.  Dolly  dotes  on  two 
grandsons,  children  of  Caroline  Tate  Noojin  '64,  who 
lives  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  is  delighted  that  John  A. 
Tate  III  is  married  to  a  Sweet  Briar  girl — Claire  Kinnett 
■71. 

Of  being  named  Public  Citizen  of  the  Year,  Dolly 
says:  "I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  was  nominated  and 
elected  by  professionals  in  my  field."  And  of  her  work, 
she  says:  "The  thing  is  that  it  all  deals  with  people  and 
their  needs." 
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allpaper  is  a  household  convenience  for  some  of 
us.  It  is  an  aesthetic  experience  for  some  of  us.  For 
Catherine  Lynn  Frangiamore  '64  wallpaper  is  history, 
"a  fascinating  reflection  of  styles  and  fluctuations  of 
taste"  from  its  beginnings  in  the  17th  century  to  the 
present. 

Assistant  curator  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in 
New  York,  Tappy  Frangiamore  is  on  leave  to  do  re- 
search under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  matched  by  a  grant  from  The  Wall- 
coverings Council,  an  industry  association.  Her  subject, 
wallpaper  used  in  19th  century  America,  has  not  been 
covered  extensively  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
major  work  in  1924.  The  result  of  her  research  is  to  be 
published  as  a  book  by  Praeger  Publishers,  in  1974.  In 
addition,  she  will  organize  all  the  material  not  included 
in  her  book  in  a  permanent  research  file,  available  for 
other  researchers  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum. 

"The  finest,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  useful  col- 
lection of  wallpapers  in  this  country  has  been  assembled 
at  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,"  Tappy  Frangiamore 
said.  "The  papered  and  bordered  wall  was  an  important 
feature  of  American  interior  decoration  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries. 

"Wallpaper,  both  imported  and  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, was  more  widely  used  than  many  of  our  re- 
stored houses  and  museum  exhibitions  might  lead  us  to 
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believe.  The  great  imitators  of  more  expensive  materials, 
wallpapers  reflected  on  many  levels  of  taste  the  succes- 
sion of  architectural  and  decorative  styles  from  well 
before  the  Revolution  to  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 

"Wallpapers  acted  as  'style  carriers.'  They  were  easily 
transported,  and  they  made  available  to  Americans  of 
the  colonial  period  a  surface  coating  of  the  latest 
European  styles.  Later,  they  provided  pioneering 
Americans  across  the  continent  styles  currently  popular 
in  East  Coast  cities." 

Besides  Cooper-Hewitt,  Tappy  will  use  all  the  major 
New  York  research  libraries  and  some  museum  libraries, 
as  well  as  some  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  such 
collections  in  Washington  as  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  National  Archives  and  the  patent  office.  Her 
grant  includes  travel  funds  for  a  month  in  France  and 
England  this  September. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Timothy's  School,  Tappy  majored 
in  medieval  history — "interesting  but  utterly  irrelevant 
to  me  now;  I  love  to  tell  people  that  was  my  major!"- 
at  Sweet  Briar,  where  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  graduated  magna  cum  laude  with  high  honors  in 
history.  She  spent  the  junior  year  at  St.  Andrews.  From 
1964  to  1966  she  studied  in  the  fellowship  program  of 
the  Winterthur  Museum  in  association  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  and  in  1967  she  received  the 
master's  degree  in  American  Culture. 

In  1969  she  enrolled  in  the  British  National  Trust's 
Attingham  Summer  Course  and  tour  of  English  country 
houses,  which  she  followed  by  independent  study  in 
London  and  in  Scandinavia.  In  the  spring  of  1971  she 
participated  in  the  International  Museum  Training  Pro- 
gram, a  fellowship  program  of  the  International  Council 
of  Museums,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  program 
gave  her  a  month  of  study  and  travel  abroad,  prin- 
cipally in  Paris  and  London.  She  has  worked  at  Cooper- 
Hewitt  since  1967. 

Tappy  and  her  husband  Roy  Frangiamore,  an  archi- 
tect in  business  for  himself  with  a  bent  for  city 
planning,  live  in  New  York  near  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum.  Tappy  has  lectured  on  wallpaper  in  Dearborn, 


Mich.,  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in 
New  York,  Flushing  and  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  in  Boston,  at 
Winterthur,  and  in  her  native  Lynchburg.  She  has 
published  articles  on  wallpaper  in  Antiques  magazine 
(December  1972)  and  in  the  Newsletter  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Preservation  Technology  (April  1973),  on 
Shirley  Plantation  (also  her  M.A.  thesis  subject)  in 
Antiques  (February  1973),  and  on  a  show  of  turn-of- 
the-century  American  arts  and  crafts  in  Smithsonian 
magazine  (May  1973). 
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hen  Nancy  Blanton  '62  took  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia's Graduate  School  of  Business,  she  was  the  only 
girl  in  her  class.  Now  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  Nancy  holds  her  own  in  a 
male-dominated  business  in  a  male-dominated  city. 

One  of  the  nation's  giant  banks.  First  National  City 
Bank  manages  some  $17  billion  upon  the  advice  of 
security,  or  investment,  analysts.  These  analysts  are 
divided  by  business  groups  into  special  fields  of  interest. 
Asa  security  analyst,  Nancy  Blanton's  field  is  building 
and  construction,  with  some  leisure  time  industries 
also.  "I  investigate  companies  in  terms  of  their  financial 
statements,"  Nancy  explained,  "and  then  visit  the 
managements  of  the  companies,  talking  with  both  the 
financial  and  the  managerial  staffs  to  check  out  m\ 
premise  that  their  firms  should  be  good  investments  for 
our  clients.  Generally  my  investments  deal  in  common 
stocks.  I've  been  doing  this  for  almost  six  years." 

Nancy  travels  as  frequently  as  she  sees  lit,  often  in 
the  Southeast  and  Middle  West,  or  in  western  states 
where  most  forest  products  that  form  the  backbone  of 
the  building  industry  are  located.  Recently  she  spent 
some  lime  in  Germany  and  France  visiting  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  one  of  the  companies  she  follows. 

As  a  freshman  at  Sweet  Briar  from  Shelby,  North 
Carolina,  the  daughter  of  Nancy  Dicks  Blanton  '36, 
Nancy  Blanton  '62  thought  she  would  major  in  mathe- 
matics. But  the  range  of  studies  fascinated  her,  and 
although  she  elected  many  math  courses  she  couldn't 
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bring  herself  to  such  specialization.  "I  did  an  American 
Studies  major,"  she  said,  ""which  meant  in  those  days 
that  I  took  a  lot  of  history  and  literature  and  put  it 
all  together  in  my  senior  year,  with  seminars  in  both 
American  history  and  in  literature.  I  spread  myself 
thin,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it."' 

At  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  in  Charlottesville, 
Nancy  settled  down  to  specialization  seriously.  ""I  found 
no  problems  being  the  only  girl,"  she  said.  ""As  you 
know,  Virginia' s  business  school  teaching  method  is  the 
same  as  that  at  Harvard  or  at  Stanford.  This  case 
method  requires  a  good  deal  of  in-put  from  class  partici- 
pation. Because  of  it  we  gained  a  good  feeling  about 
whether  our  ideas  could  compete.  I  found  it  tremen- 
dously helpful." 


In  New  York,  Nancy  shared  an  apartment  with 
roommates,  but  found  that  her  schedule,  with  late  eve- 
ning hours  and  early  morning  airline  travel,  was  not 
conducive  to  keeping  friendships  intact.  Now  she  lives 
in  an  apartment  by  herself  on  East  75th  Street.  She 
enjoys  what  New  York  has  to  offer,  going  out  one  or 
two  nights  a  week,  perhaps,  but  concentrating  her 
recreation  on  week  ends.  "'When  I'm  in  my  office  I 
work  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  whatever  time 
I'm  finished,  several  evenings  a  week  until  7:30  or  8 
o'clock,"  she  said.  "This  schedule  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages, or  perhaps  disadvantages,  of  the  career- 
oriented  life  I've  chosen.  Most  of  my  co-workers  are 
men.  The  idea  of  being  left  behind  them  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  doesn't  appeal  to  me."  ■ 


still  at  home. 

I  also  saw  Katie  Cox  Reynolds  when  she 
and  Phil  and  children.  Molly.  Franny,  and 
"Flip",  were  visiting  cousins  in  Memphis 
during  the  summer  of  '71.  We  played 
tennis  together  during  a  Fourth  of  July 
round-robin  "tournament",  and  later  in 
the  week  enjoyed  a  dinner  out  with  Katie's 
cousin,  John  Collier  and  his  wife,  Louise 
Wilbourn  Collier  who  was  in  the  class  of 
"47  or  "48  at  SBC. 

Frances  Pope  Evans  is  living  in  Houston 
now,  and  daughter,  Frances,  12,  is  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

A  letter  this  fall  from  Sally  Ayres  Shroyer 
caught  me  up  on  the  Shroyers  and  also  on 
several  classmates  that  she  had  recently  seen. 
Sally  and  Lou's  oldest  son,  Lou  Jr.,  gradu- 
ated last  June  from  W  &  L,  and  has  a 
chemistry  graduate  teaching  assistantship  at 
Clemson  Univ.,  S.  C.  Second  son,  Andy,  19, 
is  a  sophomore  Phi  Delt  at  the  Univ.  of 
Richmond.  While  getting  him  settled  there. 
Sally  tells  of  a  luncheon  at  Margaret  Towers 
Talman's  house.  Margaret's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  13,  was  there  with  her  leg  in 
a  cast  following  a  fall  on  the  tennis  court 
during  a  tournament  in  Lynchburg.  Marga- 
ret's oldest  daughter,  Nell  1 7,  is  a  junior  this 
year  at  St.  Catherine's,  and  also  quite  a 
tennis  player. 

Anne  Fiery  Bryan  also  joined  Sally  and 
Margaret  for  lunch.  Anne  and  Dick  moved 
to  Richmond  from  Cleveland  a  year  ago, 
and  Dick  is  District  Manager  for  AMF. 
Their  son.  Rick,  is  a  junior  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford.  Conn.;  Ben  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Harvard;  Stuart  and  Posey  are  at 
Si.  Christopher's  and  St.  Catherine's,  re- 
spectively. 

Sally's  next  stop  was  in  Charlotte  where 
she  had  lunch  with  Maggie  Woods  Tilled 
and  husband  John,  and  daughters  Margaret 
and  Dorsey  (both  at  SBC)  and  son,  John 
111,8. 

Their  last  stop  was  an  overnight  visit 
in  Macon,  Ga.,  with  Anne  Bush  Train  and 
her  most  creative  family.  Anne  creates  with 
the  needle  and  sewing  machine,  making 
gorgeous  clothes  and  beautiful  Christmas 
hangings.  Husband  Comer  collects  all  man- 


ner of  unusual  objects  and  shows  real 
genious  converting  them  to  useful  and 
decorative  purposes.  Young  Comer,  a  senior 
at  Georgia  Southern,  makes  large  model 
airplanes  and  boats.  Kirk,  a  sophomore  at 
Georgia  Tech,  is  an  architecture  prodigy,  and 
is  already  doing  work  professionally.  Caro- 
lyn, a  bubbling,  vivacious  junior  in  high 
school,  is  all  involved  in  sorority  life,  but 
still  has  found  time  to  earn  quite  a  collection 
ol  tennis  trophies. 

Back  to  Sally  Ayres  Shroyer:  she  is  teach- 
ing at  National  Cathedral  School,  and  Lou  is 
still  a  Pentagon  civilian  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

I've  had  the  great  pleasure  this  year  of 
having  wonderful  visits  with  three  of  my  SBC 
roommates,  namely  Carter  Van  Deventer 
Slatery,  Margaret  Towers  Talman,  and  Polly 
Plwmner  Mackie,  so  briefly,  here's  news  of 
them: 

I've  seen  Carter  Van  Deventer  Slatery  on 
several  occasions  when  we  were  in  Knoxville 
getting  our  oldest  son.  Ken  III,  oriented 
and  later  settled  as  a  freshman  at  the  Univ. 
of  Tenn.  On  the  first  trip,  we  were  housed 
in  one  of  the  dorms  as  part  of  our  parents 
orientation  program!  We  were  very  happy,  I 
might  add,  to  "escape"  briefly  from  our 
college  routine  to  sneak  out  for  a  delightful 
dinner  with  Carter  and  Herbert  and  their 
three  outstanding  sons,  Herbert  111,  a  Junior 
at  U.  Va„  Charles,  a  freshman  at  Wake 
Forest,  and  Hugh,  a  junior  at  the  Webb 
School  in  Knoxville.  On  our  next  trip  lor 
the  beginning  of  classes  in  Sept.,  we  stayed 
with  the  Slalerys,  and  attended  the  opening 
U.T.  football  game  with  them.  It  was  our 
first  taste  of  "Big  Orange  Country"  up  close, 
and  we  were  quite  impressed. 

My  meeting  with  Margaret  Towers  Talman 
was  a  very  brief  "one-night  stand"  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  where  we  met  with  our 
daughters  Ellen  and  Nell,  as  part  of  the 
"college-looking"  tour.  While  the  girls  went 
to  spend  the  night  with  friends  on  campus, 
Margaret  and  I  sat  up  half  the  night 
reminiscing  over  old  limes  and  friends, 
and  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  and  wonderment  to  the  future 
that    lies    ahead     for     our    youngsters,     all 


college-bound  in  the  near  future.  By  the 
way,  Ellen  and  I  went  from  Chapel  Hill  to 
Sweet  Briar  where  it  really  gave  me  a  very 
special  thrill  to  show  her  "our"  beautiful 
campus  in  all  its  full  fall  glory.  We  had 
dinner  in  the  Meta  Glass  dining  room  with  a 
tableful  of  bubbly,  well-scrubbed,  vivacious, 
and  oh  so  young,  freshmen.  They  no  longer 
"dress"  for  dinner,  but  everything  else  was 
the  same,  and  I  could  have  almost  closed  my 
eyes  and  found  myself  in  the  same  situation. 
25  years  ago.  but  surrounded  by  all  of  you! 
Sad  to  say,  our  Ellen  definitely  wants  a  co-ed 
school  after  many  years  of  all-girl  education, 
so  I'll  just  have  to  wait  another  eleven 
years  till  our  first-grader,  Allison,  is  ready, 
and  we'll  hope  the  pendulum  has  swung 
back  by  then! 

My  visit  with  Polly  Plwmner  Mackie  was 
in  Philadelphia  in  Nov.,  and  what  a 
glorious  day  we  had.  talking  our  heads  off 
for  hours  and  hours,  and  never  really  catch- 
ing up!  Polly  gave  up  a  whole  day  to  drive 
me  all  over  Philadelphia,  even  stopping  in  a 
Museum  along  the  way.  and  driving  all 
through  the  fascinating  restoration  area,  then 
out  into  the  suburbs,  and  ending  up  at  her 
lovely  home  in  Bryn  Mawr.  I  had  the  added 
pleasure  of  meeting  Polly's  daughter,  Allison 
13,  who  is  a  true  delight,  and  quite  a 
talented  young  pianist.  Son  Alex  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Ohio  Weslyan,  so  I  didn't  get  to  see 
him,  or  husband.  Jack,  who  was  on  business 
in  Winston-Salem.  Polly  even  managed  to  put 
on  a  true  gourmet  dinner  for  Ken  and  me 
that  night  despite  having  spent  the  entire 
day  as  "tour  guide." 

Polly  drove  me  over  to  Gladwyne  to 
Ruthie  Garrell  Preucel's  attractive  house 
where  we  were  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  Ruthie's  children.  Bobby,  Billy,  and 
Ruthie.  Unfortunately,  we  missed  connec- 
tions, so  that  was  my  second  disappoint- 
ment, the  first  being  that  Ruthie  and  Bob 
were  in  Vienna  at  the  lime  I  was  in 
Philadelphia,  so  the  house  was  all  1  saw! 

A  letter  from  Ann  Holmes  Bryan  brings  a 
very  sad  note.  She  told  me  of  the  death 
of  Jean  Altschul  Pingilore  Luckhardt  in 
April  of  '72.  Jean  died  of  cancer,  leaving 
a  son  and  daughter,  who  is  an  outstanding 
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swimmer.  Jean's  husband.  Bill  Pingitore,  had 
died  of  a  heart  attack  about  four  years  ago. 
Jean  carried  on  his  business  for  a  couple  of 
years,  before  remarrying.  I  appreciate  Ann's 
bringing  this  to  my  attention,  and  would 
like  to  extend  the  deepest  sympathy  from  the 
Class  of  '49  to  Jean's  husband  and  two 
children. 

And  so,  that's  it!  Hope  this  lengthy  report 
in  some  measure  makes  up  for  its  absence  last 
year.  I'll  now  start  saving  all  your  fund 
envelope  flaps,  Christmas  cards,  notes  and 
letters  all  over  again  for  next  year,  so  please, 
keep  them  coming  in.  Do  keep  me  posted, 
and  let's  all  make  plans  to  meet  at  the  Briar 
Patch  in  June  of  '74  for  our  TWENTY 
FIFTH! 

1961 
Secretary 

Louise  Cobb  Boggs  (Mrs.  John  F.),  206  E. 
Brook  Run  Dr..  Richmond,  Va.  23233 

Fund  Agent 

Laura  Conway  Nason  (Mrs.  John,  III),  1167 
Norsam  Rd„  Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035 

Births 

To  Shelia  Haskell  Smith,   Meghan   Haskell, 
Aug.  29,  1972  (3rd  child,  2nd  daughter) 
To  Louise  Cobb  Boggs,  John   Fleming.  Jr., 
April  28,  1972  (2nd  child,  1st  son) 

Polly  Chapman  Herring  writes  that  all  is 
well  with  her  "zoo"  in  Houston.  Her  children 
are  Lucy,  10;  Fred,  8;  Hilary,  3.  Polly  is 
running  the  Juvenile  probation  project  for 
the  Junior  League.  She  and  Fred  were 
plannirg  a  March  trip  to  Acapulco. 

Pat  Anderson  Warren,  sporting  a  cast  from 
a  skiing  accident,  is  serving  on  the  AAUW 
Board,  counseling  at  Planned  Parenthood, 
and  working  as  an  aide  in  her  son's 
kindergarten.  Husband  Ron  is  an  engineer  in 
charge  of  cable  replacement  on  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge. 

Julie  O'Neil  Arnheim  received  her  M.L.S. 
from  Rutgers  in  Jan.,  '72,  and  is  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Resources  Li- 
brarian there  with  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor.  They  celebrated  her  new  position 
and  Bill's  promotion  to  Technical  Manager 
at  Inmont  by  spending  the  month  of  June 
in  Europe.  Spending  most  of  their  lime  in 
France,  they  saw  Robin  Wawro  Bataillon 
and  her  husband  Georges,  a  graduate  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  is  an  urban-rural  planner. 
They  live  in  Caen,  Normandy,  and  have  two 
sons,  Remy  (5)  and  Marc  (4). 

When  not  busy  with  sons  Andrew  (4)  and 
Jonathan  (15  mos.),  Carolyn  Foster  Meredith 
is  teaching  a  Junior  League  drug  education 
program  to  third  and  fourth  graders  in  the 
Baltimore  city  schools.  Sara  Finnegan.  also  in 
Baltimore,  is  acquisitions  editor  for  a  medical 
publisher,  developing  medical  and  under- 
graduate textbooks  and  spends  about  Id 
weeks  a  year  traveling  around  the  USA. 
Sara  serves  Hannah  More  Academy  both  on 
its  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  Director  of 
Development.  Recently  in  Charlottesville  she 
saw  Susan  Cone  Scott;  also  sends  news  of 
Ann  Hammond  Dure  in  Athens,  Ga.  Ann's 
husband  is  a  biochemistry  professor  at  the 
Univ.  of  Ga.,  and  they  have  a  two-year  old 
son.  Beau. 


The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Fran 
Brackenridge  Baldwin,  whose  father  died  in 
Dec.  Fran  is  currently  coordinating  the 
program  of  services  to  handicapped  students 
at  Pasadena  City  College  and  is  active  in  the 
statewide  development  of  such  programs. 
Fran  also  planned  the  Whitemans"  Southern 
Calif,  visit  in  Jan.  In  April  she's  NYC- 
bound.  to  visit  Mary  Denny  Scott  Reid,  who 
has  three  boys:  Bagley  (9  1/2),  Scottie  (7  1/2), 
and  Jimbo  (6).  In  addition  to  real  estate 
sales  on  Fisher's  Island.  Mary  Denny  is 
active  as  financial  chairman  of  The  Big 
Sisters,  chairman  of  Stratford  Hall  Women's 
Committee,  and  is  helping  in  a  survey  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

Another  New  Yorker,  Dianne  Stevens 
Creedon  works  for  a  French  cruise  line, 
Paquet  Cruises.  Husband  Jerry  is  with  Amer- 
ican Home  Products.  Recent  vacations  in- 
cluded a  Nantucket  summer,  skiing  at 
Stowe,  Banff,  Jasper,  and  Switzerland.  They 
soon  leave  for  Belgium,  France  and  England. 
They  hope  to  see  Jane  Garst  Lewis  while  in 
England. 

Linda  MacArlhur  Hollis  lives  in  Chappa- 
qua,  N.Y.,  with  husband  Robert,  who  is 
Director  of  Medical  Communications  and 
Education  for  Pfizer  Laboratories.  They  have 
two  children;  Jennifer  (4)  and  Scott  (1  1/2). 
Linda  is  on  the  housing  committee  for  the 
Chappaqua  Summer  Scholarship  Program 
which  brings  ghetto  children  to  the  college- 
bound  summer  program. 

Ann  Sinwell  Gabor,  in  Larchmonl,  N.Y., 
has  children:  first-grader  Lydia  and  fourth- 
grader  Michael.  She  is  treasurer  for  the 
Junior  League,  the  PTA,  and  the  local 
skating  club.  She  is  also  a  local  conserva- 
tion aide.  She  and  her  family  plan  to  vacation 
in  N.C.  and  Puerto  Rico  this  summer.  Ann 
has  seen  Lucy  Giles  Richey,  who  has  recently- 
moved  to  Darien.  Conn.  Bee  Newman 
Thayer.  Brad,  and  childred  Emily,  Bill,  and 
Christopher  are  in  Madison.  N.J.  Brad  com- 
mutes to  NYC,  where  he  is  with  Surdder. 
Stevens,  and  Clark. 

Jill  Babson  Carter  is  in  her  sixth  year  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  where  she,  her  husband  and 
three  children  (10,  8,  3)  live  in  "a  glorious 
old  saltbox"  built  in  1740.  Her  husband 
is  on  the  Yale  Medical  School  Faculty. 
Jill  is  involved  with  planning  an  herb  garden 
for  a  local  museum  and  working  part-time 
in  a  book  store. 

Ellen  Yates  Tammaru  in  Middleton,  N.J., 
has  two  daughters,  Jenny  and  Kathy.  to  keep 
her  occupied  along  with  AAUW,  GOP 
Women,  duplicate  bridge,  and  crafts.  They 
divide  their  summers  between  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Maine  coast.  Judy  Rohrer  Davis 
and  family  have  built  a  new  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh. She  recently  heard  from  Sue  Bell 
Davis,  who  is  living  in  Scotland  with  hus- 
band George  and  two  daughters. 

Chloe  Lonsdale  Pitard  writes  that  her 
venture  as  a  businesswoman  is  going  well. 
She  and  Dave  will  see  Molly  Owens  Parkin- 
son and  Jim  in  Aug.,  when  both  families 
will  rent  cabins  in  the  Pocanos.  Chloe  has 
also  seen  Susan  Decker  Keith  and  Laura 
Conway  Nason.  who  she  reports  is  a  great 
bulb  salesman.  Anne  Cone  Birgel  lives  in 
Chapel  Hill,  where  Richard  is  VP  of  Triangle 


Brick  Co.  They  have  five  children:  Coleman 
(11).  Anne  (9),  Rick  (8),  Steve  (6)  and  Mary 
Sparks  (2). 

Lynn  Nalley  Coates  lives  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  her  husband,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  "66,  is  Director  of  Institutional 
Research  at  the  Univ.  Louisville.  They  have 
three  boys:  10,  7,  4  1/2.  Lynn  received  her 
M.Ed,  in  Aug.  '71.  Her  field  is  special 
education  with  emphasis  on  learning  dis- 
abilities and  the  emotionally-disturbed.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  writing  high-interest-low- 
reading-level  books  for  Scholastic  Books. 

Margaret  Storey  Abernathy.  president  of 
the  Junior  League  in  Atlanta  this  year, 
writes  that  Nancy  Coppedge  Lynn  and  Tila 
Farrell  Grady  (who  died  suddenly  Feb.  I ) 
were  co-chairmen  of  the  League  Ball.  Susie 
Philion  Babcock  was  in  Atlanta  recently, 
and  had  quite  a  reunion  with  other  Atlanta 
classmates  including  Margaret.  Winnifred, 
Nancy  and  Stuart  Bohannon.  Margaret's 
husband  Andy  is  preparing  to  move  into  new 
offices  adjoining  the  hospital.  Their  sons 
are  Andrew  (7)  and  Win  (3).  Winnifred 
Storey  Davis  keeps  busy  with  three  sons  (II, 
8,  3)  and  volunteer  work  with  Junior 
League.  She  and  lawyer-husband  Tread  re- 
turned from  a  family  trip  to  Disney  World 
and  a  visit  with  her  cousin  Marion  Lucas 
Fleming  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Mary  Carmichael  Tedgus  is  taking  time  off 
after  three  years  of  teaching  at  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  in  Lynchburg  to  keep  up 
with  her  two  sons,  Robby  (9)  and  Timothy 
Stuart  (4)  and  to  purchase  and  remodel  an 
old  house  with  10-foot  ceilings.  She  and  her 
family  are  golf  and  sailing  enthusiasts.  This 
spring  she  and  Don  hope  to  visit  Barbados 
""for  a  breather." 

Sally  Mathiasen  Prince  and  Ted  live  in 
Chevy  Chase  with  their  three  children: 
Jackie(IO),  Teddy  (7).  and  Christian  (I  I  2). 
Sally  does  publicity  for  Adventure  Theatre 
and  is  taking  an  acting  class.  They  have 
bought  a  house  in  New  London,  N.H.,  for 
summer  vacations  and  for  skiing.  SalK 
recently  saw  Sandy  Brown  Slaughter  and  Jill 
Babson  Carter.  Katie  Groat  van  Someren, 
husband  Laurie,  and  two  sons  (Alexander,  8. 
and  Nicholas,  6)  are  living  in  Cambridge, 
England,  where  they  have  their  own  business 
distributing  bio-feedback  equipment.  Katie 
helps  with  the  business  but  finds  time  to 
sing  with  the  local  operatic  society  and  to 
raise  ponies  and  instruct  lor  the  Cambridge- 
shire Hunt  Pony  Club.  Katie  has  seen  hlhan 
and  Rose  Beverley  Burks  Emery  in  London 
and  would  love  to  hear  from  an)  SBC 
alumnae  traveling  or  working  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Shelia  Haskell  Smith  leads  a  child-centered 
life  this  year  since  Meghan  joined  the  family 
last  Aug.  "Caring  for  the  baby  and  chauffer- 
ing  the  two  older  children  to  school  leaves 
little  free  time."  Kirsten  (6)  and  Brian  (S)  are 
attending  a  new  elementary  school  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  where  Peggy  Lawrence  Bowers. 
'49,  is  first  grade  teacher  and  Principal. 
Shelia's  husband  has  a  bus\  medical  practice. 

John  and  I  are  enjoying  being  back  in 
Virginia.  Last  spring  we  bought  a  home  nine 
miles  outside  Richmond  and  just  managed 
to  gel    moved    in    before   the    babs    arrived. 
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He  (11  mos.)  and  his  sister  Alice  (almost 
3)  occupy  most  of  my  time.  Last  month  1 
talked  to  Maria  Garneii  Harvie.  who  has 
three  children  and  is  heading  a  program  in 
the  Norfolk  area  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities. 

Thanks  to  those  of  you  who  answered  my 
postcards.  Hope  more  will  send  me  news 
during  the  year. 

1965 
Secretary 

Dryden  Childs  Everett  (Mrs.  Morris.  Jr.), 
2222  Delamere  Dr..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

Fund  Agent 

Laura  Haskell  Phinizy  (Mrs.  Stewart,  III), 
756  Tripps  Court,  Augusta,  Ga.  30904 

Births 

Carolyn    Chandler    Hatch    to     Edwin     and 
Trudy  Dowd  Hatch.  Jan.  3.  1973 
Christopher  Michael   Kilroy  to   David    and 
JoAnne  Moricle  Kilroy,  Oct.  28,  1972 
Geoffrey  Michael  Euston  to  Greg  and  Helen 
Scribner  Euston.  Aug.  1972 

Charleston  and  Savannah  were  fantastic 
places  to  visit  last  Feb.  when  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  miss  their  Big  Snow.  Morrie 
and  I  were  impressed  with  the  excitement 
over  restoration,  rennovation,  and  preserva- 
tion so  evident  in  both  cities. 

Mimi  Vogi  Macht  wrote  of  a  move  to 
Columbia,  Md.,  where  her  husband  had 
"joined  the  Rouse  Co.  as  a  development 
director  .  .  .  We  are  40  minutes  from  Wash- 
ington and  yet  there  is  clean  air  and  no 
commute  to  work.  We  live  in  a  townhouse 
next  to  a  lake,  around  which  I  take  daily 
walks."  Her  new  address  is  10083  Wind- 
stream  Dr.,  Columbia.  Md.  21044. 

Traylor  Rucker  has  moved  back  to  New 
York  from  Southern  Calif.,  and  she  is  now 
nursing  at  St.  Alban  Hospital  and  enjoying 
shows  and  concerts  in  the  city.  She  was 
anticipating  a  move  to  Bermuda  in  the 
spring. 

Edwin  and  Trudy  Dowd  Hatch  were 
"babied  out"  to  a  new  address  in  Colorado 
Springs  with  the  arrival  of  Chandler  in 
Jan.  They're  now  a  foursome  at  1310  Lazy 
Lane.  Colo.  Springs.  Colo.  80906.  Edwin,  111, 
is  three.  Edwin  is  a  surgeon   in   the  Army: 


they'll  be  in  Colo,  for  another  year.  In 
May  they  planned  to  take  a  river  trip  down 
the  Colorado. 

JoAnne  Moricle  Kilroy's  son  was  her  birth- 
day present.  She's  one  of  a  growing  number 
I  keep  hearing  from  who  are  pleased  with 
the  Lamaze  method  of  delivery. 

Scribbie's  letter  was  as  usual  pithy  and 
enjoyable.  She's  now  at  32  Greenfield  Rd.. 
Wake  Village,  Texas  75501,  and  says  "East 
Texas  winters  are  one  of  nature's  mistakes." 
Of  her  second  son,  now  probably  age  one, 
Scribbie  writes:  "He  had  the  bad  manners 
to  be  born  during  the  all-class  regatta,  so 
Greg  went  ahead  and  sailed  the  last  race 
of  the  day.  I  don't  know  which  took  the 
greater  effort,  the  baby  or  Greg's  trophy." 
She  struck  home  for  me  when  she  said, 
"I'm  a  horrible  ad  for  women's  lib,  but 
really  don't  mind.  I'm  biding  my  time  until 
Motherhood  and  Home  come  back  into 
vogue,"  adding,  "Our  escape  is  going  to 
regattas  and  buying  art  .  .  .  we're  happy." 

Chicago  lures  Sweet  Briar  graduates,  both 
as  residents  and  as  visitors.  Scribbie  has 
been  there  twice  this  year  when  she  saw 
Molly  Sutherland  Gwinn  and  Winnetka  and 
Nancy  Collier  Hitchins  in  Wilmette.  Nancy 
and  Molly  often  see  each  other,  and  Nancy 
tells  me  that  Randy  Kendig  Young,  '64,  is 
there,  as  are  the  Reverend  Frank  McClains 
and  Wiggie  McGregor  Leon's  sister,  Missy. 
I'll  be  seeing  Nancy  on  a  long  weekend  in 
Chicago,  after  this  column's  deadline,  so 
I  won't  be  able  to  give  you  any  goodies  I 
might  discover  there!  Nancy  and  Charlie 
enjoyed  Nassau  in  Nov.,  when  we  had  a 
business  trip  there;  they  were  looking  for- 
ward to  a  spring  trip  to  Charleston  and 
Hilton  Head. 

Two  missives  from  abroad  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  two  long-silent  classmates.  Payson 
JeterT'ilden  writes  that  on  June  19.  1971.  she 
was  married  to  the  Reverend  Roger  Tilden  of 
New  York,  Canon  of  the  American  Cathedral 
in  Paris.  France.  He  was  recently  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  Riviera:  after  seven  and  one- 
half  years  in  Paris  for  Payson,  and  two  and 
one-half  years  there  for  Roger,  they  moved 
to  Nice  in  March.  "We  have  enjoyed  over 
the  years  always  meeting  SBC  Junior  Year 
Abroad     Students     and     directors     at     the 


American  Cathedral  in  Paris.  Why  don't 
you  start  a  program  at  the  Univ.  of 
Nice!?"  she  asks. 

Although  we  haven't  heard  from  Hollv 
Zweigler  Gibson  since  the  reunion  notes  were 
published,  she  reports  that  she  keeps  up  with 
Sweet  Briar  happenings,  "and  I  was  even  an 
alumna  representative  at  Wakefield  High 
School,  Arlington,  Va..  before  we  moved  to 
New  Jersey  in  "69."  Holly's  letter  is  so  concise 
and  interesting  that  I'm  going  to  treat  you  to 
all  of  it  from  their  move  to  Metuchen.  N.J.. 
on.  She  seemed  pleased  with  their  new  home, 
"a  little  converted  carriage  house.  66  years 
old  ...  in  a  little  town  of  16.000  which 
doesn't  allow  highrise  anything.  In  case 
you're  wondering  why  I'm  writing  from 
Milan,  Italy,  on  stationery  from  Brussels. 
David  worked  his  way  from  trainee  to  assis- 
tant VP  in  the  Corporate  Banking  Group 
(First  National  City  Bank,  NYC),  then 
switched  to  the  World  Bank  Corp.  in  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Group.  This  past  sum- 
mer we  were  informed  we  were  to  be  in 
London,  Milan,  and  Brussels  for  a  special 
six-month  Market  Analysis  Study  (conducted 
by  my  husband  et  al).  We  left  last  Dec.  9 
with  31/,  year-old  Eric  and  almost  2-year  old 
Alexis  Anne.  .  .  We  lived  in  London  from 
Dec.  to  March  and  had  a  grand  time.  We 
played  in  Hyde  Park  and /or  Kensington 
Gardens  every  day,  went  to  the  Zoo.  five 
museums,  theatre,  movies,  etc.  We  hated  to 
leave,  but  on  March  24  we  flew  to  Milan  and 
are  getting  settled:  no  pots  or  pans  yet.  but 
my  year  of  Italian  with  Signor  del  Greco  is 
much  appreciated.  About  May  1  we  will 
move  to  Brussels,  then  back  to  the  States 
about  June  15.  The  only  SBC  gal  I've  seen 
since  graduation  is  Joan  Clinchy  Blood,  in 
Bloomingdale's.  Short  Hills,  but  I  don't  think 
she  saw  me!  Please  tell  anyone  coming 
through  Metuchen  to  look  me  up." 

That's  the  news  of  '65  as  of  April,  1973.  I 
hope  there  will  be  lots  more  for  my  interim 
newsletter,  including  a  trip  that  Morrie  and 
I  are  trying  to  plan  for  June  to  Osaka,  Japan 
(Morrie's  been  invited  to  show  the  Japanese 
how  to  play  paddle  tennis),  and  another  in 
the  fall  to  Tortola  and  Palm  Island  (Grenda- 
dines). 


ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 


It  isn't  too  early  to  mark  the  dates  of  October  16,  17  and  18 
on  your  calendar  for  the  1973  Alumnae  Council  Meeting. 

Plan  now  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  at  the  height  of  its  fall 
beauty. 
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f\n  exciting  new  form  of  trust  has  been  developed. 
With  it,  you  can  gain  the  satisfaction  of  making  an 
immediate  gift  to  Sweet  Briar  College  without  jeopardiz- 
ing your  financial  security  or  the  security  of  your  family. 

Congress  has  said,  in  effect,  that  if  you  will  place 
property  in  a  trust  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  Sweet 
Briar,  the  government  will  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
your  gift. 

You  can  defer  the  College"s  interest  for  many  years 
.  .  .  direct  your  trustee  to  pay  you  a  fixed  or  variable 
annuity  for  your  life,  or  to  pay  annuity  benefits  to  you 
and  your  husband  for  your  respective  lives.  You  will 
receive  a  good  income  which  is  often  favorably  taxed. 
You  will  gain  an  immediate  income  tax  deduction, 
which  can  substantially  cut  the  cost  of  your  gift. 

And  there  are  other  advantages.  Probate  costs,  which 
often  run  to  10°o  of  your  estate,  are  avoided.  Large 
estate  tax  savings  are  possible.  You  can  control  the 
future  use  of  the  property.  And  investment  chores  and 
worries  are  transferred  to  the  trustee. 

You  will  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
your  gift — which  will  pass  to  Sweet  Briar  College  at 
your  death — will  memorialize  your  interest  in  the  Col- 
lege and  the  importance  of  private  higher  education. 

The  key  to  sound  financial  planning  for  most  Sweet 
Briar  College  alumnae  and  friends  is  the  skillful  use  of 
trusts.  With  trusts,  you  can  accomplish  otherwise  im- 
possible objectives.  For  example  a  trust  can 

•  separate  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  property 
ownership  from  the  rewards  of  ownership. 

•  control  the  use  of  and  disposition  of  property  for 
several  generations. 

•  tailor  your  estate  plan  to  your  precise  objectives 
and  the  exact  needs  of  your  family. 

•  minimize  income  taxes. 

•  dramatically  reduce  the  potential  estate  tax  liability 
at  the  death  of  a  beneficiary. 

Your  trust  can  be  created  during  your  life,  or  it  can 
be  created  by  your  will.  Either  way,  it  can  be — and 
should  be — tailor-made  to  carry  out  your  every  objec- 
tive. In  the  trust  agreement  (or  in  your  will)  you  define 


You  can 
do  more  for 
your 
family 

by  doing  more  for 
Sweet  Briar 

A  Trust 

for  You,  Your  Family, 

and 

Sweet  Briar  College 


the  powers  of  the  trustee;  you  name  the  beneficiaries 
and  define  their  powers;  you  direct  how  income  is  to  be 
distributed;  you  establish  the  circumstances  under  which 
portions  of  the  principal  may  be  paid  out;  you  dictate 
how  long  the  trust  is  to  last;  and  you  direct  how  the 
property  is  to  be  distributed  when  the  trust  ends.  You 
should,  of  course,  consult  your  lawyer  or  personal 
financial  adviser. 

Trusts  are  as  flexible  as  the  mind  of  man.  And  they 
can  not  only  help  you  meet  your  exact  objectives  but 
can  also  save  you  many  tax  dollars  through  benefits 
provided  by  Congress  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
to  encourage  the  generous  private  support  of  education. 


Mail  to  Alumnae  Office,  Sweet  Briar,  \  a.  24595 
Trusts  for  Family  and  Education 

Please  send  me  Sweet  Briar"s  new  booklet — Trusts  for  Family  and  Education — which  explains  how  I  can  make  a 
gift  to  Sweet  Briar  College  which  will  benefit  both  my  family  and  me. 

NAME 
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THE 

ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION  OF 
SWEET  BRIAR 
COLLEGE 


(FOR   MEMBERS  &  THEIR 
IMMEDIATE    FAMILIES) 
PRESENTS 


QtttCt    OCTOBER  27MOV.  4, 1973 

DELUXE  A    ^__       _     _^  8  Days-7  Nights 

"X"    (+  10%  Tax  &  Service) 


Per  Person— Double  occupancy 
Single  Supplement-$60.00 


YOUR   TRIP  INCLUDES 


ROUND  TRIP  JET  TRANSPORTATION  to  ATHENS   MEALS  and  BEVERAGES   SERVED  ALOFT 

WASH..   DC.   EVENING   DEPARTURE 

DELUXE  TWIN-BEDDED  ACCOMMODATIONS  at  the  BEAUTIFUL  NEW   ROYAL  OLYMPIC   HOTEL 

WELCOME  COCKTAIL   PARTY  with  HOT  and  COLD   HORS   D'OEUVRES 

CONTINENTAL   BREAKFAST   DAILY   (TAX  and  TIP  INCLUDED) 

GOURMET   DINNER   EACH    EVENING   (YOUR   CHOICE   OF   EITHER   LUNCH   OR   DINNER) 

(tax  and  tip  included) 

ACROPOLIS  TOUR   (HALF-DAY) 

ATHENS   MUSEUM  TOUR   (HALF-DAY) 

EXCITING   LOW-COST  OPTIONAL  TOURS  AVAILABLE 

ALL  GRATUITIES  to  BELLMEN.  CHAMBERMAIDS  and  DOORMEN 

ALL   ROUND  TRIP  TRANSFERS  and  LUGGAGE   HANDLING   FROM   AIRPORT  TO  THE   HOTEL 

EXPERIENCED   ESCORT  and  HOTEL  HOSPITALITY   DESK 
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THE  COVER:  As  part  of  their 
experiences  during  Aftermath  of 
Camille  (page  16).  several  of  the 
summer  research  students  climbed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  debris  avalanches  triggered  by 
Hurricane  Camille.  At  the  top. 
Belly  Rau  Schewel  '69  discovered 
this  small  pioneer  plant  growing 
out  of  the  exposed  granite.  Photo 
by  Langley  Wood. 


OF 

TAXES 

AND 

THE 

COLLEGE 


Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D- 
Ark.)  announced  close  to  Magazine 
press  time  that  his  Committee,  House 
Ways  and  Means,  was  to  report  out  a 
bill  in  October  for  passage  by  the 
year's  end. 

MAJOR  THREATS:  The  Com- 
mittee will  consider  proposals  which 
would  decrease  the  benefits  for  gifts  of 
appreciated  property,  place  a  50  per 
cent  ceiling  on  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
charitable  deduction,  place  a  3  per 
cent  or  other  floor  on  the  income  tax 
charitable  deduction,  and  substitute  a 
credit  for  the  deduction. 

ACTION:  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 
should  personally  write  to  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and/or  to  their  congressmen, 
urging  them  to  ( 1)  continue  the  long- 
standing tax  incentives  to  philanthro- 
py, and  (2)  restore  a  number  of  proper 
tax  incentives  removed  in  1969 
through  over-corrections.  They  may 
write  also  to  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury George  Shultz,  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  Minimum  Taxable 
Income  Proposal;  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shultz  should  be 
sent  to  the  President. 

We  may  act  as  individuals,  as 
Sweet  Briar  Alumnae,  as  a  member 
of  some  other  organization,  or  as  all 
three.  It  is  essential  for  Congress  to 
know  the  importance  of  charitable 
giving  to  the  very  existence  of  private 
education. 


Vie 


The  window  in  Willa  Calher's  room  looks  out  today 

on  trees  that  were  once  rare  in  Red  Cloud.  This  same  window 

was  perhaps  the  one  Thea  slept  under  in  "Song  of  the  Lark"  I  page  12 ). 


ws  from  Willa 

Cather's 
World 


by 

Lucia  Woods  '59 


December  7,  1973,  is  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of 
Willa  Cather.  She  was  born  in  Virginia.  My  Antonia,  set 
in  Nebraska,  and  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,  set 
in  the  Southwest,  are  her  best-known  works.  I  have  trav- 
eled with  my  camera  across  the  range  of  countrysides, 
into  the  towns  and  amidst  the  ancient  cultures  of  these 
and  other  places  of  Willa  Cather's  life  and  tales.  My  jour- 
neys and  visual  explorations  continue  to  be  a  wonderful 
venture. 

Willa  Cather:  A  Pictorial  Memoir,  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Press  this  December,  will  in- 
clude many  of  my  photographs.  The  volume  will  also 
present  photos  of  others — family  and  archival — with  a 
text  by  Bernice  Slote.  the  leading  Cather  authority.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln  was  last  year  awarded 
a  major  grant  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities to  support  an  international  seminar  on  "The 
Art  of  Willa  Cather."  It  was  scheduled  this  October  as 

Lucia  Woods 
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"\  have  traveled  with  my  camera 


Lucia  Woods  '59,  a  New  York-based  photographer,  made  these  and 
other  pictures  for  Willa  Cather:  A  Pictorial  Memoir,  to  be  published  in 
December  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Some  of  the  photographs  used  for  the  book  will  be  included  in  an  exhibi- 
tion, "The  World  of  Willa  Cather,"  to  appear  from  October  25  through 
November  25  at  Sheldon  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  as  part  of  an  international 
centennial  seminar,  "The  Art  of  Willa  Cather."  They  will  be  shown,  with 
other  samples  of  her  work,  at  f22  Gallery,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  No- 
vember 4  through  28,  at  the  Bobst  Library  of  New  York  University,  next 
February,  and  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  later  in  1974.  Lucia  Woods 
held  a  one-man  show  at  the  Green  Ear  Moon  in  Edgartown,  Massachu- 
setts (July  1971),  and  has  shown  in  the  Architectural  Photography  Com- 
petition at  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  in  Santa  Fe  (March-August 
1972)  and  in  the  competition  "The  House  of  Man"  of  Le  Provencal  du 
Festival  d'Avignon  at  the  Musee  Calvet  (July-September  1972).  Edu- 
cated at  Concord  Academy  ( 1955)  and  the  New  York  School  of  Interior 
Design  ( 1961 ),  as  well  as  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  she  worked  as  an  inte- 
rior designer  for  five  years,  two  of  them  with  Edward  Durell  Stone.  Since 
1965  she  has  studied  photography  with  Helen  Buttfield  and  at  The  New 
School,  The  School  of  Visual  Arts,  New  York  University,  and  Harvard 
Summer  School.  Her  photographs  have  been  published  in  textbooks, 
newspapers,  magazines,  organizational  publications,  and  general  books. 
Her  extensive  travels  include  a  year  in  London,  and  have  taken  her  to  the 
Continent,  Israel,  the  Far  East,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  most  in  particular, 
she  says,  throughout  the  United  States. 


part  of  a  year-long  series  of  events  making  up  the  Willa 
Cather  Centennial  Festival.  An  exhibit  of  my  photo- 
graphs, to  open  with  the  seminar  in  Lincoln,  will  hang 
through  November.  The  show  will  also  be  seen  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  an  English  major  who  did 
not  even  read  Cather  in  college,  an  interior  designer 
turned  professional  photographer,  became  totally  in- 
volved in  such  a  project?  In  trying  to  write  of  the  why's 
and  meanings  of  the  Cather  book,  my  shows,  my  work — 
actually,  of  myself — I  see  a  pattern. 

In  Illinois  where  I  grew  up,  my  parents'  house  was 
filled  with  antiques  from  my  New  England  ancestors  on 
my  mother's  side.  I  came  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  fine 
old  things.  At  Sweet  Briar,  in  addition  to  literature,  the 
drama  was  my  pleasure,  and  I  had  also  a  beginning  look 
into  the  history  of  art.  Studying  and  working  with  the 
decorative  arts  and  interior  design,  I  found  my  special  in- 
terest was  the  blending  of  objects  of  the  past  into  contem- 
porary living,  especially  in  commercial  and  institutional 


settings.  A  Chinese  vase,  an  Italian  urn,  a  Persian  rug — 
such  objects  of  beauty  I  wished  to  place  where  they  would 
be  enjoyed. 

But  interior  spaces  became  too  confining  for  me.  There 
is  an  isolation  one  knows  who  is  born  with  poor  vision,  as 
I  was;  it  is  because  of  this  limitation  that  vision  became 
so  important  to  me,  and  I  had  to  go  beyond  interiors.  My 
solution  was  photography.  It  was  Edward  Steichen  who 
said  photography's  mission  is  to  explain  man  to  man  and 
each  man  to  himself.  Photography  is  now  my  way  to  ex- 
plore, understand  and  confirm  life. 

As  for  Willa  Cather,  I've  always  known  of  her.  She 
and  my  paternal  grandmother  were  friends  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  in  the  1890's.  My  father,  although  living 
in  the  Chicago  area  since  college,  has  continued  to  be  in- 
volved in  Lincoln,  but  I  didn't  visit  there  for  many  years 
after  my  grandparents  died.  When  I  did  go  back  with  an 
interest  in  my  roots,  Cather's  writing  and  life  story  of- 
fered a  full  expression  of  someone  concerned  with  the 
past.  I  learned  that  she  was  born  in  Virginia,  that  she 
moved  at  nine  to  the  frontier  near  Red  Cloud  in  south- 
central  Nebraska  and  then  into  that  small  town,  that  she 
wrote  for  the  newspaper  in  Lincoln  while  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  she  moved  to  Pittsburg  to  be  an  editor. 
critic  and  teacher.  Her  first  collection  of  short  stories 
brought  her  to  New  York  to  help  McClure  edit  his  muck- 
raking magazine,  in  her  early  thirties.  Six  years  later  she 
resigned  this  exciting — often  she  was  sent  to  Europe  for 
material — but  very  demanding  job  to  devote  her  full 
time  to  fiction.  Her  sense  of  the  home  place  always 
brought  her  back  to  Nebraska,  and  it  has  brought  me 
back  there. 

The  dearest  friend  I've  made  these  last  years  in  Lincoln 
is  my  grandfather's  youngest  sister.  At  95,  she  identifies 
contemporaries  of  Willa  Cather  in  old  school  photos  and 
recounts  lively  stories  of  our  own  pioneer  family.  But 
most  of  all  it  is  her  vitality  that  has  made  her  my  familial 
Cather  character. 

I  like  the  way  Cather's  writing  affirms  life  while  ac- 
counting for  its  pain.  It  has  made  me  more  aware  of  the 
qualities  that  endure  in  a  disintegrating  world.  I  strive  in 
my  work  for  that  feeling  of  ongoingness  amidst  loss,  for 
those  "moments  of  fleeting  pleasure."  I  recognize  an  in- 
evitable melancholy,  even  a  contradiction,  in  the  seem- 
ing reality  of  my  photographs.  My  goal  has  been  to 
suggest  a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of,  and  to  pay  tribute 
to,  this  woman  who  wrote  of  "the  incommunicable  past." 

In  1969  I  took  Cather's  Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl 
with  me  to  my  tenth  Sweet  Briar  reunion.  That  same 
June  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Red  Cloud,  a  few  hours  from 
Lincoln,  having  re-read  My  Anionia  and  my  favorite 
short  story,  "Old  Mrs.  Harris"  in  Obscure  Destinies.  My 
first  one-man  show  in  1971  had  many  photographs  of  ur- 
ban life  and  several  from  my  travels  to  Israel  and  the  Far 
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East.  It  was  the  two  photos  of  the  1969  visit  to  Cather's 
Nebraska  that  led  me  to  say  I  was  now  delving  into  my 
own  country,  particularly  the  midwest  where  I  was  born. 
In  Santa  Fe  later  that  summer,  absorbed  in  Death  Comes 
for  the  Archbishop  and  deeply  moved  by  the  splendor  of 
the  southwestern  landscape,  light,  "the  air  itself,"  I  re- 
called my  father's  mentioning  Nebraska's  plan  for  a  Ca- 
ther picture  book.  A  few  telephone  calls,  a  return  east- 
ward via  Lincoln  and  Red  Cloud,  and  my  American 
quest  under  the  guidance  of  Willa  Cather  was  on.  Formal 
agreements  came  later  as  I  crossed  back  and  forth,  just  as 
Cather  herself  always  did.  (It  was  my  grandfather's  pio- 
neering in  commerce  and  industry  that  gave  me  the  free- 
dom to  do  this;  no  university  press  could  finance  such  a 
grand  undertaking.) 

Living  in  New  York  since  college,  I  appreciate  Ca- 
ther's relationship  to  this  city,  where  she  came  in  1906 
and  kept  an  apartment  until  her  death  in  1947.  The  first 
Centennial  publication,  Uncle  Valentine  and  Other  Sto- 
ries: Willa  Cather's  Uncollected  Short  Fiction,  1915- 
1929,  consists  of  tales  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  Pitts- 
burg. Many  of  the  characters,  however,  are  tied  to  the 
west  by  birth  or  experience.  When  in  New  York,  Cather 
made  Central  Park  a  haven,  and  the  dirt  path  around  the 
reservoir  was  her  favorite  walk.  The  path  is  long  since 
paved,  and  the  reservoir  enclosed  by  a  cyclone  fence.  But 
the  earth  still  matters  to  New  Yorkers.  My  first  photo- 
graphic involvement  was  documenting  community  gar- 
den projects.  We  preferred  to  call  them  processes;  if  the 
participants  or  onlookers  changed,  the  flower  died  or  was 


taken,  there  could  be  another. 

It  is  in  Red  Cloud,  however,  that  one  feels  closest  to 
the  author.  Here  she  spent  her  formative  years,  respond- 
ing to  the  tree-lined  streets  with  a  single  business  thor- 
oughfare and  to  the  vast  stretches  of  prairie  and  farmland 
surrounding  them.  Today,  Red  Cloud  is  much  the  same. 
The  streets  are  quiet,  and  the  clapboard  houses  are  set 
back  from  them.  Many  backyards  still  have  gardens.  The 
Willa  Cather  Pioneer  Memorial  and  Educational  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  has  its  headquarters  and  museum  in  the 
bank  building  erected  in  1889  by  Silas  Garber,  who  be- 
came both  governor  of  Nebraska  and  prototype  for  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Forrester.  It  was  Mrs.  Garber  who  stayed  in 
Cather's  mind,  and  she  who  inspired  A  Lost  Lady.  Al- 
though Willa  Cather  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
One  of  Ours  in  1922,  it  was  A  Lost  Lady,  published  the 
following  year,  that  assured  her  critical  and  popular  suc- 
cess. Alfred  A.  Knopf  chose  it  to  reissue  this  spring,  fifty 
years  later,  as  their  special  Centennial  edition. 

The  Willa  Cather  Memorial  cares  for  several  Red 
Cloud  properties  and  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving 
many  Cather  landmarks.  It  offers  tours  to  the  Cather 
house,  several  churches,  the  Burlington  depot,  indeed  to 
all  the  places  Cather  mentions  in  the  area.  To  take  this 
tour  is  to  read  Cather  with  the  eyes  and  the  heart. 

The  Dane  Church  is  the  first  stop  on  the  "Catherland" 
tour,  after  you  leave  the  Republican  River  Valley  and  be- 
gin the  climb  up  the  long  swells  toward  the  Divide.  Alex- 
andra, in  O  Pioneers!,  traveled  such  a  road,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  look  at  such  country  with  love  and  yearn- 


ing.  This  church,  not  far  from  the  Cather  family  home- 
stead, was  one  of  my  first  1969  photos.  It  seems  a  ready 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  these  early  settlers  on  open 
land.  And  it  became  the  photo  to  share  with  those  who 
helped  me  in  my  Cather  quest — with  the  Ursulines  of 
Shadows  on  the  Rock,  in  Quebec,  and  with  a  Cather  de- 
scendant in  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Morris  Cather,  instructor  at  the  Hargrave 
Military  Academy,  had  a  Virginia  Historic  Landmark 
marker  placed  at  Willa  Cather's  birth  house  on  Route  50 
at  the  east  edge  of  Gore,  near  Winchester.  Gore,  although 
a  back  community  and  relatively  poor,  was  nonetheless  a 
secure  place  for  a  young  girl  to  spend  her  first  nine  years. 
The  characters  and  customs  remained  in  her  memory,  al- 
though she  didn't  use  the  material  seriously  until  her  last 
novel,  Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl. 

Its  ideas  come  through  a  wide  range  of  characters,  de- 
scribed simply,  with  the  constraint  of  form  and  manners 
that  affect  them.  The  time  is  the  1850's,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  seeps  into  every  aspect  of  these  people's 
lives.  Sapphira  is  as  severe  a  person  as  Cather  ever  wrote 
of,  but  she  is  truly  recognizable  and  even  noble.  Her 


husband,  of  lesser  background  and  a  gentle  man,  wanted 
justice,  but  could  not  free  himself  to  act.  The  book 
helped  me  to  come  to  terms  with  my  southern  experience. 

During  my  fall  visit  to  Gore,  I  photographed  the  two 
Cather  homes  and  the  millhouse  and  creek  of  the  story.  I 
got  as  always  a  too  brief  but  genuine  feel  for  the  place. 
Cather's  dogwoods  haunted  me.  One  Sunday  evening  in 
May  I  flew  back  to  Virginia.  It  rained  throughout  my  two 
days  there.  A  biography  told  how  it  rained  during  Ca- 
ther's 1938  return  while  working  on  Sapphira  and  the 
Slave  Girl.  Cather  loved  walking  in  the  rain.  The  light 
and  the  wet  made  everything  more  intense  for  me,  espe- 
cially the  dogwoods.  But  let  the  writer  speak:  "From  the 
naked  grey  wood  the  dogwood  thrust  its  crooked  forks 
starred  with  white  blossoms — the  flowers  set  in  their  own 
wild  way  along  the  rampant  zigzag  branches.  Their  unex- 
pectedness, their  singular  whiteness,  never  loses  its  won- 
der ...  In  all  the  rich  flowering  and  blushing  and  bloom- 
ing of  a  Virginia  spring,  the  scentless  dogwood  is  the 
wildest  thing,  and  yet  the  most  austere,  the  most 
unearthly."1 

The  burning  of  the  family  barn,  and  the  Cather  suscep- 
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". . .  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  larks." 


tibility  to  tuberculosis,  were  reasons  the  Charles  Cathers 
followed  his  parents  and  other  Virginians  to  the  middle 
west,  where  the  land  held  great  promise.  The  transition 
for  nine-year-old  Willa  was  traumatic.  Thirty  years  later 
she  told  an  interviewer  of  her  arrival  on  the  open  Ne- 
braska prairie.  "I  felt  a  good  deal  as  if  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  everything — it  was  a  kind  of  erasure  of  person- 
ality ...  I  had  heard  my  father  say  you  had  to  show  grit 
in  a  new  country,  and  I  would  have  got  on  pretty  well 
during  that  ride  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  larks."2  Their 
flying  up,  singing  "a  few  splendid  notes"  reminded  her  of 
something,  she  knew  not  what.  The  bird  was  to  be  for  her 
a  symbol  of  aspiration. 

Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  has  been  called,  along  with 
Concord  and  Hannibal,  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated 
towns  in  American  literature.  New  England  was  an  im- 
portant discovery  for  Willa  Cather,  who  worked  many 
autumns  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire.  She  is  buried  there, 
near  mountains  resembling  the  Virginia  hills  of  her  first 
years.  The  sense  of  paradox  in  Cather's  feelings  and  writ- 
ings of  place  is  compelling.  Living  in  New  York,  she  en- 
countered celebrities  like  Mark  Twain;  she  met  Charles 
Lindbergh  when  both  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Princeton  University — Cather  the  first  woman  to  be  so 
honored.  It  was  the  New  England  writer  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  who  encouraged  her  to  write  from  her  "own  quiet 


'Trees  were  so  rare 


center."  So  she  returned  to  Nebraska  for  the  stuff  of  her 
finest  stories. 

In  My  Anlonia  the  narrator,  Jim  Burden,  is  close  to 
the  author  in  experience  and  feeling.  Antonia  was  a  Bo- 
hemian neighbor  out  on  the  land,  someone  to  whom  Jim 
immediately  responded.  There  were  few  Americans,  and 
young  Jim,  like  Willa,  found  great  excitement  in  these 
"foreign"  encounters.  The  Scandinavian  and  Bohemian 
farmwomen — there  were   Russians  and   French,  too — 


were  kind  to  a  fellow  immigrant.  She  recalled  how  these 
women,  although  she  had  met  "traveled"  people  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington,  were  the  first  to  give  her  ". . .  the 
real  feeling  of  a  land  across  the  sea."1  They  came  to  like 
this  new  land.  On  his  way  to  visit  German  neighbors,  Jim 
told  of  stopping  by  a  particular  tree.  "Trees  were  so  rare 
in  the  country  . .  .  that  we  used  to  feel  anxious  about  them 
and  visit  them  as  if  they  were  persons."4 

Jim  came  back  from  New  York  many  years  later  to 
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visit  his  Antonia.  After  troubling  times  in  the  small  town 
where  she  had  gone  from  farming  for  "advancement," 
Antonia  had  married,  and  was  raising  a  large  family  on 
their  own  farm.  What  a  joyful  place  it  was!  The  story 
grew  out  of  Cather's  acquaintance  with  a  Czech  woman 
from  childhood,  and  subsequent  visits.  I  felt  a  part  of  the 
rich  heritage  when  I  met  one  of  Annie  Pavelka's  sons 
during  one  of  my  visits  to  Red  Cloud.  (I  tried  to  time 
these  visits  to  the  different  seasons.)  I  was  reminded  of 
the  passage  in  the  story  when  Antonia  showed  Jim  her 
farm — as  well  cared  for  as  her  children  were.  She  was 
proudest  of  all  of  the  trees  she  had  raised.  "She  had  only 
to  stand  in  the  orchard,  to  put  her  hand  on  a  little  crab 
tree  and  look  up  at  the  apples  to  make  you  feel  the  good- 
ness of  planting  and  tending  and  harvesting  at  last.  All 
the  strong  things  of  her  heart  came  out  in  her  body  that 
had  been  so  tireless  in  serving  generous  emotions. 

"It  was  no  wonder  that  her  sons  stood  tall  and  straight. 
She  was  a  rich  mine  of  life,  like  the  founders  of  early 
races."5 

In  Song  of  the  Lark  Cather  uses  her  childhood  again, 
linking  it  with  the  career  of  the  great  diva  Olive  Fremsted 
of  opera's  golden  age.  Here  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
propriety  and  confinement  of  small  town  life,  but  Thea, 


the  heroine,  like  Willa  herself,  sought  out  the  full  variety 
of  such  a  place.  Thea  liked  "the  humbler  citizens"  who 
lived  in  houses  "with  no  fussy  architectural  details.  .  . 
Here  the  old  women  washed  in  the  backyards,  and  the 
men  sat  in  the  front  doorway  and  smoked  their  pipes."6 

There  were  people  of  learned  backgrounds  for  Thea  to 
know.  A  German  couple  took  in  a  wandering  music  pro- 
fessor who  became  Thea's  teacher.  He  opened  to  her  the 
depth  of  the  European  heritage;  he  was  especially  moved 
by  Gluck's  Orfeus.  Music  was  a  vital  necessity  to  Willa 
Cather  throughout  her  life — it  was  for  her  a  basic  ex- 
pression of  man's  elemental  yearning.  Perhaps  that's  why 
those  first  larks  so  touched  her.  The  hero  of  another  book 
speaks  for  Cather,  it  would  seem.  In  The  Professor's 
House,  set  in  the  Chicago  area  but  with  Europe  and  the 
southwest  dominating,  Godfrey  St.  Peter  told  one  of  his 
classes:  "Art  and  religion  (they  are  the  same  thing,  in  the 
end,  of  course)  have  given  man  the  only  happiness  he  has 
ever  had."7 

Cather  understood  the  aristocrat  while  valuing  the 
force  of  the  primitive.  The  first  time  Thea  ever  sang  "for 
a  really  musical  people"  was  when  she  went  to  a  Mexican 
ball  across  town.  For  The  Song  of  the  Lark  Red  Cloud 
became  Moonstone  on  the  Colorado  desert.  Cather  had 
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just  discovered  the  southwest,  which  became  one  of  her 
psychic  homelands.  "The  people  at  the  ball  turned  them- 
selves and  all  they  had  over  to  her."8  So  much  was  awak- 
ening in  young  Thea.  But  much  of  the  town  did  not  ap- 
prove her  mixing  thus.  Her  pious  elder  sister  took  her  to 
task,  and  she  was  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  her  little  room 
where,  away  from  the  rigors  of  large  family  life,  she  could 
let  flow  her  own  dreams.  Even  in  winter  she  insisted  on 
leaving  the  window  open  a  little.  She  was  open  to  the 
world,  its  storms,  yes,  but  also  its  highest  fulfillment.  On 
restless  summer  nights  when  "she  went  home  it  was  not 
to  sleep.  She  used  to  drag  her  mattress  beside  her  low 
window  and  lie  awake  a  long  while,  vibrating  with  excite- 
ment, as  a  machine  vibrates  with  life.  Life  rushed  in  on 
her  through  that  window — or  so  it  seemed.  In  reality,  of 
course,  life  rushes  from  within,  not  from  without."9 

Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  is  another  narrative 
of  people  and  daily  events  related  without  seeming  em- 


phasis but  with  an  extraordinary  complexity  and  rich- 
ness. It  is  based  on  an  historical  account  of  two  French 
missionaries  in  the  southwestj  of  pioneer  times,  with 
Mexicans,  Indians  and  the  "Yankee"  Kit  Carson;  but 
Cather  described  it10  as  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
wherein  she  presents  the  experiences  of  a  group  of  people 
in  her  own  light.  The  joy  of  the  book  for  me  is  its  infinite 
variety,  from  the  spiritual  to  the  carnal,  from  the  chari- 
table to  the  criminal.  And  I've  never  read  of  nature  and 
man's  relationship  to  it  with  more  respect  or  more  simple 
and  awesome  pleasure. 

Cather  compared  the  light  of  the  southwest  to  that  of 
the  South  of  France,  her  European  heartland.  Light  is  the 
element  in  her  work  that  is  closest  to  my  own  feeling  of 
life's  graduations,  contrasts,  certainly  photographic  ex- 
pression. In  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  most  of  the 
events  occur  at  the  closing  of  day.  On  a  missionary  jour- 
ney Father  Latour  stopped  at  the  Laguna.  (Of  all  the 
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places  I  visited  on  my  Cather  journey  this  pueblo  was  for 
me  the  most  peaceful.)  The  Indians  cleaned  their  church 
to  honor  "the  new  High  Priest"  who  would  baptize  their 
children  in  the  morning.  They  offered  him  the  sacristy  for 
the  night's  lodging,  but  he  had  already  decided  "to  sleep 
on  the  rock  dunes,  under  the  junipers ...  As  the  sun 
dropped  low,  the  light  brought  the  white  church  and  yel- 
low adobe  houses  into  high  relief  from  the  flat  ledges."" 
And  the  priest  and  his  guide  spoke  of  the  stars  and  their 
meaning. 

Cather  said  her  interest  in  Lamy,  on  whom  Latour  is 
modeled,  had  to  do  with  how  so  well-bred  and  distin- 
guished a  man  led  his  daily  life  in  a  crude  frontier  so- 
ciety.12 He  endured  much  hardship  to  create  a  strong 
Christian  community.  But  he  fulfilled  his  dream  of  build- 
ing a  Midi-Romanesque  cathedral  in  this  adobe  country. 
It  stands  a  reminder  of  man's  need  to  recall  his  origins. 
He  valued  a  gift  given  him  by  a  wealthy  Mexican  Sefiora 


who  returned  to  her  native  land.  "Sunbeams  played  on 
the  white,  rounded  walls  and  twinkled  on  the  glass  and 
silver  on  the  sideboard  . . .  Dona  Isabella  gave  her  silver 
coffee  service  and  candelabra  for  remembrance.  They 
were  the  only  ornaments  of  the  severe  and  shadowy 
room."13 

When  I  came  upon  "Light  on  Adobe  Walls,"  an 
unpublished  fragment  collected  after  her  death  in  Willa 
Cather:  On  Writing,  I  knew  what  my  first  photograph  of 
the  southwest  was  about — it  was  the  only  one  of  that  first 
summer's  trip  when  the  book  project  had  begun  to  take 
form: 

"Art  is  a  concrete  and  personal  and  rather  childish 
thing  after  all — no  matter  what  people  do  to  graft  it  into 
science  and  make  it  sociological  and  psychological;  it  is 
no  good  at  all  unless  it  is  let  alone  to  be  itself — a  game  of 
make-believe,  or  re-production,  very  exciting  and  delight- 
ful for  those  who  have  an  ear  for  it  or  an  eye  for  it."14    I 


"I  knew  what  my  first  photograph  of  the  southwest  was  about 


"Light  is  the  element 
in  her  work 
that  is  closest  to 
my  own  feeling  . . ." 
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Aftermath 


Camille 
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"In  one  night  of  horror,  the  mountains  crushed  Nelson 
County.  In  the  summer  sun,  when  the  water  had  gone, 
the  dead  were  buried." 

One  horrified  reporter,  assigned  to  cover  Hurricane 
Camille's  incredible  damage,  summed  up  the  night  of 
August  19,   1970,  and  the  havoc  faced  following  that 

ht's  events,  in  this  way.  No  one  travelling  to  Sweet 
riar  through  Nelson  and  Amherst  counties  since  then 
has  failed  to  notice  evidence  of  the  disaster.  Where  there 
were  once  limpid  streams  along  the  roadside,  torrents 
poured,  leaving  trees,  mud  and  debris  for  as  much  as  hun- 
dreds of  yards  beyond  the  original  stream  banks.  Where 
there  were  once  easy  hillsides  and  tilled  fields,  debris  ava- 
lanches thundered,  and  the  resulting  destruction  was 
desolate  to  the  traveller's  eye. 

y  August  1973  the  damage  was  not  so  apparent.  The 
highways  were  repaired  and  in  cases  improved.  The  fields 
were  green  once  more.  Only  if  you  looked  for  them  could 
you  see  the  remains  of  uprooted  trees.  Only  if  you  knew  a 
house  was  on  a  particular  spot,  once,  did  you  miss  it  now. 
In  the  fall  of  1970,  Camille  was  a  constant  presence  be- 
cause of  the  desolation  she  left  in  her  wake.  In  the  fall  of 
1973,  Nelson  county  seems  visibly  stable. 

But  is  it  so  simple  as  that?  In  terms  of  environmental 
upheaval,  Camille  was  historic.  In  three  years,  can  the   ; 
area  and  the  people  have  forgotten? 

No,  they  have  not,  according  to  studies  conducted  this 
summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Environmental  Studies 
Program  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Eighteen  students,  from 
rising  college  sophomores  to  post-graduate  students,  and 
one  recent  high  school  graduate,  engaged  in  a  six-week 
summer  field-study  project  to  determine  the  impact  of 
the  disaster.  Called  "The  Aftermath  of  Camille,"  the 
project  was  designed  as  a  training  program  in  field  re- 
search methods,  through  the  fields  of  biology,  sociology, 
psychology  and  political  science. 


"We  found  a  lot  of  surprises,"  reported  Langley 
Wood,  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Studies  and  direc- 
tor of  the  summer  program.  "We  went  into  a  community 
badly  battered  in  one  of  the  worst  small-scale  disasters 
anyone  has  ever  known.  In  a  few  hours,  the  county  lost 
one  per  cent  of  its  population.  In  the  long  run,  the  ex- 
tensive property  damage  was  not  so  important  as  thi: 
loss  of  people.  Among  them,  the  protective  tissue  grown 
over  the  scars  caused  by  Camille  is  very  thin.  Some  want 
to  talk  about  it;  others  didn't  want  to  be  reminded  of  it  at 
all. 

"This    reluctance   to    discuss    memories,   and    fears 
spawned  by  them,  was  not  surprising  to  the  professors, 
was  to  many  of  the  students.  The  project  was  a  true  edu- 
cation in  the  realities  of  field  research.  It  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  these  students." 

Under  Dr.  Wood's  direction,  students  participating  in 
the  program  met  at  Mt.  San  Angelo,  where  the  Woods 
had  just  moved  from  Lynchburg,  each  Sunday  evening, 
to  share  their  questions  and  problems  and  to  compare 
notes  on  their  findings  and  on  their  progress.  Lectures 
that  pertained  to  the  project  as  a  whole  were  offered  ti 
the  group  then.  So  were  croquet,  badminton,  volley  bal 
and  frisbee — it  was  not  an  all-work-no-play  atmos 


In  the  project's  study  divisions,  Dr.  Catherine  H.  C. 
Seaman,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy, directed  the  sociological  aspects  of  Camille's  im- 
pact. Working  under  her  were  Tim  Belcher,  a  rising  soph- 
omore at  Hampshire  College;  Carol  Branham,  a 
candidate  for  the  master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Michele  Chyba,  a  rising  senior  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame  (Maryland);  Linda  Fernald,  a  1973 
graduate  of  Lynchburg  College;  John  Fielding,  a  rising 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Sherrie  Snead,  a  rising  Sweet  Briar  senior. 

Dr.  Thomas  V.  Gilpatrick,  professor  of  government, 
directed  the  political  aspects  of  the  disaster's  influence. 
Under  him  were  Barbara  Hoff,  a  senior  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  this  year,  and  Vincent  Winterland,  a  member  of 
the  same  class  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Investigating  the  psychological  changes  brought  about 
in  the  community  by  Hurricane  Camille  was  Dr.  David 
Johnson,  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  with  Eliza- 
beth Blizard,  a  1973  graduate  of  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege; Ellen  Fagenson,  a  rising  junior  at  American  Univer- 
sity; Gail  Furman,  a  rising  senior  at  Old  Dominion 
University,  and  Chris  Voorhees,  a  1973  graduate  of 
Springfield  College  (Massachusetts). 

Working  under  Dr.  Wood  in  biology  were  Steve  Bid- 
well,  a  graduate  of  the  Barlow  School;  Lorraine  Blanks,  a 
junior  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  John 
Camm,  a  junior  high  school  biology  teacher  who  holds 
the  M.S.T.  degree  from  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege; Marcia  Cohen,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Barbara  Schafer,  a  senior  at  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  and  Betty  Rau  Schewel  '70,  a  Sweet 
Briar  alumna. 

In  Dr.  Seaman's  sociology  division,  the  six  students 
each  chose  an  area  for  study.  These  areas  were  then  in- 
tegrated into  a  single  project,  with  the  geographical  place 
providing  the  synthesis.  Dr.  Seaman  chose  Massie's  Mill 
and  the  adjacent  Piney  River  area,  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
of  the  small  communities,  in  which  to  have  her  students 
pursue  their  special  interests.  Tim  Belcher  did  field  re- 
search in  the  lifestyle  of  the  people,  using  housing  as  a 
concrete  evidence  and  photographs  of  each  Massie's  Mill 
building,  with  which  he  reconstructed  the  visible  village, 
as  one  method.  He  investigated  the  racial  and  social  dif- 
ferences of  the  community's  make-up  since  1970,  as  well 
as  the  economic  structure  of  the  community  by  age 
group,  in  1970  and  in  1973. 


A  student  group  climbs  the  face  of  granite 

bared  by  debris  avalanches  that  occurred 

the  night  of  Hurricane  Camille.  They  were  guided  on 

this  inspection  by  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Scott  of  Western 

Carolina  University,  an  expert  on  such  phenomena  who  was 

visiting  lecturer  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  project. 


t  nderprinl.  facing  page:  the  typical 

hurricane  center  as  photographed  from  an 

Apollo  capsule  orbiting  the  earth. 
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Dr.  Seaman  (standing)  briefs  her  research  team  on  plans  for 
educational  growth  in  Nelson  County.  Student  sociology 
participants  are  (from  left)  Michele  Chyha.  John  Fielding.  Sherrie 
Snead.  Linda  Femald.  Tim  Belcher  and  Carol  Branham. 


Sherrie  Snead  conducts  a  practice  interview  session  with  Mrs. 

Mae  Edwards  (right)  secretary  to  the  School  Board  in 

Nelson  County.  Mrs.  Edwards,  a  native  of  Tyro,  still 

lives  in  this  hard-hit  community  on  the  Tve  River. 


John  Fielding,  too,  studied  population  changes,  with 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  who  stayed  in  Massie's  Mill 
following  the  disaster,  and  what  made  them  stay.  He  fol- 
lowed those  who  left,  and  found  that  many  of  these  had 
lost  children  during  the  disaster;  for  those  who  stayed  he 
found  strong  ties  of  kinship  and  land. 

Michele  Chyba  investigated  the  significance  of  the 
country  store,  both  in  the  recovered  community  and  in 
the  disaster.  Carol  Branham  chose  to  study  one  family  in 
order  to  learn  how  an  extended  family  in  the  Piney  River 
area  operated  during  the  flood  and  subsequent  crises. 

Two  students  in  the  sociology  division  were  recipients 
of  National  Science  Foundation  grants  to  extend  their 
studies  from  six  weeks  to  ten.  While  the  others  did  five 
weeks  of  research  and  a  week  of  reading  and  report  writ- 
ing, these  two  spent  extra  weeks  in  the  field.  Their  two- 
week  reading  and  report  period  included  work  with  the 
reports  of  the  other  students.  Sherrie  Snead,  who  lives  in 
Amherst  and  was  a  junior  high  school  volunteer  in  relief 
activities  following  Camille,  conducted  an  extended  study 
of  the  uses  of  kinship  as  a  resource  following  disaster. 
Linda  Fernald  studied  religion  as  an  integrating  factor  in 
community  life  crisis  situations. 

In  addition  to  the  common  area,  the  sociology  students 
were  united  by  a  conference  each  morning  before  field 
work,  when  they  shared  their  daily  logs.  As  a  final  assign- 
ment, each  student  picked  a  journal  and  wrote  a  report 
whose  style  and  form  would  make  it  suitable  for  publica- 
tion there.  "This  was  a  group  of  very  bright,  intellectual 
students,"  Dr.  Seaman  said.  "They  worked  as  a  team  in 
their  research.  And  they  learned  about  research  from 
start  to  finish,  from  proposal  to  finished  article.  They 
learned,  too,  to  be  careful  about  people's  feelings.  People 
are  the  most  difficult  area  of  all  to  study." 

Both  the  students  working  under  Dr.  Gilpatrick  were 
recipients  of  National  Science  Foundation  grants  under 
the  Undergraduate  Research  Program  in  the  Social  Sci- 


ences. Vincent  Winterland  studied  voting  statistics  in 
Nelson  county,  read  printed  materials  from  legislation  in 
Virginia  and  in  the  Congress  following  Camille,  which 
led  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  National  Disaster 
Assistance  Plan,  and  conducted  field  interviews  with  state 
and  local  officials,  to  learn  about  changes  in  the  political 
structure  for  emergency  and  disaster  planning.  Barbara 
Hoff  interviewed  those  in  charge  of  relief  during  Camille 
and  studied  former  planning  materials  to  learn  about  the 
structure  and  organization  that  dealt  with  health  aspects 
immediately  following  Camille;  her  main  question  was, 
What  local  problems  had  not  been  planned  for?  With  Dr. 
Gilpatrick,  Winterland  and  Miss  Hoff  spent  time  in 
Richmond  learning  about  Virginia's  Office  of  Emergency 
Services. 

Dr.  Johnson's  psychology  division  chose  areas  lightly 
damaged  by  Camille  as  well  as  areas  heavily  damaged  in 
what  became  the  most  team-oriented  study  of  the  sum- 
mer program.  These  four  students  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  of  their  work  making  up  a  questionnaire  for  survey 
research  that  included  a  few  demographic  questions 
along  with  questions  relating  to  behavioral  response. 
Questions  of  empirical  behavioral  changes — those  relat- 
ing to  dreams  about  the  flood,  for  example,  or  whether 
activities  around  water,  like  fishing,  have  changed — were 
unique,  so  far  as  Dr.  Johnson  knows,  to  this  particular 
study.  Questions  about  attitudes  toward  relief  agencies 
and  government  personnel  follow  a  study  on  this  subject 
conducted  by  Washington  and  Lee  University  six  months 
after  Camille,  and  these  were  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison. These  questions  were  also  a  basis  of  departure 
for  Gail  Furman,  who  had  an  NSF  grant  for  extended 
study,  and  hoped  to  help  work  out  a  pilot  project  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  Richmond  and  the 
local  office  in  Lovingston.  Questions  about  religious  atti- 
tudes were  useful  to  Ellen  Fagenson,  investigating  the 
helpfulness  of  religion  and  resulting  church  attendance; 
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The  Director  of  Emergency  Services  for  Amherst  County 
gives  access  to  literature  on  emergency  services,  which 
Nelson  County  lacked  at  that  time,  to  Dr.  Gilpalrick  and 
political  science  students  Vincent  Winlerland  and  Barbara  H off. 


Touring  the  area  in  which  they  planned  later  to  use 

their  questionnaire.  Dr.  Johnson  points  out  landmarks 

to  psychology  participants  Ellen  Fagenson.  Gail 

Furman.  Elizabeth  Blizard  and  Chris  Voorhees. 


questions  about  mobility,  and  what  kept  those  who 
stayed,  were  used  in  particular  by  Chris  Voorhees.  A  sec- 
ond NSF  recipient,  Betsy  Blizard,  extended  the  question- 
naire investigation  of  the  impact  of  Camille  upon  the 
lives  of  children  by  interviewing  teachers  during  the  last 
weeks  of  her  study. 


"In  making  up  the  questionnaire,  the  idea  of  raising 
memories  bothered  us  a  good  bit,"  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
"But  according  to  the  students  at  least  half  of  those  con- 
tacted really  wanted  to  talk  about  Camille.  Respondents 
were  selected  at  random.  At  least  one  family  had  been  al- 
most destroyed — within  two  square  miles  there  were 


Boning  up  on  Federal  guidelines  for  disaster  recovery  programs  are  political  science  participants  Vincent  Winlerland  and 
Barbara  Hojf.  Such  government  suggestions — and  funds — are  available  through  the  State  Emergency  Services  Program. 
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Young  Bryan  Settler  of  Tyro  shows  off  his  trout  caught 
in  the  Tye  across  from  Hatter's  Store.  The  fish  is  tagged 
just  under  the  dorsal  fin  in  a  biology  section  investigation. 


twenty-eight  of  its  members  living  before  Camille;  after 
the  storm,  twenty-six  of  these  had  been  lost.  For  them, 
the  disaster  was  overwhelming." 

Like  the  sociology  workers,  psychology  investigators 
used  standard  journal  format  in  their  reports,  which  in- 
cluded a  summary  of  the  data,  with  analyses,  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

For  the  biology  division,  Dr.  Wood  concentrated  on 
stream  ecology  of  the  Tye  River,  where  he  had  spent 
summers  playing  on  the  river  banks  as  a  boy.  Stream 
ecology  is  affected  by  debris  avalanching  like  that  follow- 
ing Camille,  Dr.  Wood  explained,  principally  because  of 
the  damage  to  the  vegetation  surrounding  the  stream. 
This  damage  shows  up  in  a  breakdown  in  the  food  chain. 
In  a  still  body  of  water,  he  said,  phytoplankton,  or  micro- 
scopic floating  plants,  are  the  energy-creating  unit;  this  is 
true  for  the  oceans  as  well  as  for  lakes  and  ponds.  In 
clear,  cold,  rapidly  moving  streams  and  rivers,  however, 
phytoplankton  doesn't  stay  around  long  enough  to  work, 
and  energy  comes  to  the  water  from  outside,  from  plants 
and  insects  living  at  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  from  mi- 
croscopic plants  on  rocks  and  stream  sides.  Removing 
the  vegetation  from  the  side  of  a  stream  of  this  sort  re- 
moves, therefore,  the  source  of  energy.  If  there  is  no  det- 
ritis  (organic  debris  which  serves  as  the  beginning  point 
of  energy  for  the  stream),  then  there  are  no  decomposers, 
such  as  protozoans,  and  therefore  no  insects  can  survive 
because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  eat.  If  there  are  no 
insects  to  eat  there  are  no  minnows,  and  if  there  are  no 
minnows  to  eat,  there  are  no  bigger  fish.  The  stream  can- 
not support  life. 

Another  result  of  damaged  vegetation  beside  a  stream 
can  be  the  lack  of  shade.  With  increased  heat  due  to  lack 
of  shade,  a  very  different  energy  flow,  if  there  is  any,  may 
be  assumed. 


The  Tye  River  looked  terrible  still  at  the  beginning  of 
the  research  program,  Dr.  Wood  reported.  Although  no 
record  had  been  kept  of  its  temperature,  it  was  a  degree 
or  two  warmer  at  similar  points  than  the  Piney  River.  To 
determine  whether  the  food  chain  had  suffered  because  of 
the  loss  of  vegetation,  the  biology  division  tagged  five 
hundred  trout  being  stocked  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  in  the  Tye.  They  released  the  trout,  the  final 
consumer  in  the  river's  food  chain,  on  Friday,  June  15, 
and  asked  fishermen  catching  tagged  trout  to  let  them 
dissect  the  trout,  keep  the  stomach,  and  return  the  fish  to 
the  fishermen.  Because  they  found  the  trout  to  have  eaten 
insects,  they  concluded  that  the  river  damage  had  not 
been  so  severe  as  to  have  broken  the  food  chain  over  a 
long  period. 

Such  investigation  conducted  by  the  group  as  a  whole, 
on  sustained  field  trips  together,  was  used  in  different 
ways  by  team  members.  Barbara  Schafer,  interested  in 
chemistry  and  in  microbiology,  compared  the  Tye  with 
the  Piney  and  investigated  the  activities  of  decomposers 
in  the  two  streams.  Lorraine  Blanks  studied  attached  al- 
gae, and  Betty  Rau  Schewel  and  Marcia  Cohen  studied 
streamside  vegetation.  Stephen  Bidwell  concentrated  on 
insect  life  in  the  streams,  and  John  Camm,  on  fish  life. 
"This  group,  and  the  others  as  well,  enjoyed  working  to- 
gether," Dr.  Wood  said.  "The  quality  of  the  young  per- 
son in  a  group  like  this  is  superior.  They  are  interested  in 
the  world  around  them,  a  lively  and  inquisitive  group. 
And  they  are  full  of  fun.  I  found  them  interesting  as  indi- 
viduals, and  I  liked  them  all." 


One  measure  of  a  river's  ecological  health  is  the  number  and 

variety  offish  it  supports.  John  Camm  (left)  and  Dr.  Wood  work 

together  to  sample  minnow  populations  in  the  Piney  River. 
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Stephen  Bidwell.  a  biology 

participant,  uses  a  microscope  to  identify 

insects  found  in  the  Tye  River. 

The  degree  of  interaction  between  student  and  faculty 
in  a  small  research  team  such  as  this  is  an  inspiration  to 
scholarship.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  friendship,  also.  At  a 
party  given  at  the  boathouse  for  the  group  by  Dr.  Jane  C. 
Belcher,  Duberg  Professor  of  Ecology  who  was  an  active 
consultant  to  the  project,  this  factor  was  apparent — a 
sort  of  glowing  fellowship  between  the  generations  that 
should  be  the  result  of  true  teaching  and  true  learning. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  data  from  the  research  were 
still  being  studied.  Results  of  the  project,  however,  could 
be  evaluated  already  in  a  positive  manner.  "As  educators, 
our  primary  aim  has  been  to  teach  how  research  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  fields  of  biology,  political  science,  psychol- 


A  Iso  in  biology.  Barbara 

Schafer  pursued  her  chemical 

interests  in  the  lab. 

ogy  and  sociology,"  said  Dr.  Wood.  "We  have  accom- 
plished this  teaching  purpose  through  the  Camille 
project. 

"As  researchers,  we  have  still  to  learn  what  we  have  ac- 
complished. The  problem,  how  is  the  community  affected 
by  a  natural  disaster,  is  a  very  real  and  very  significant 
one.  Copies  of  the  final  project  report  will  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  with 
Virginia's  Office  of  Emergency  Services.  Perhaps  parts  of 
the  report  will  be  published.  We  hope  to  furnish,  in  any 
event,  a  set  of  recommendations  for  the  handling  of  ma- 
jor disasters,  so  that  some  benefit  will  result  from  the  suf- 
fering and  destruction  caused  by  Hurricane  Camille."   I 


Two  steps  in  river  discharge  measurement  are  shown  below.  Left.  John  Camm.  Marcia  Cohen.  Stephen  Bidwell  determine  the  speed  ol  the  water 
past  a  given  point.  Right.  Lorraine  Blanks.  Barbara  Schafer.  Betty  Rati  Schewel  ascertain  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  stream. 
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FOUR  WHO  REAP  . . . 


.  .  .  What  A  lumnae  Sow 


The  four  students  are  not  in  the  same  class.  Their  ages, 
their  homes,  their  educational  preparations,  their  major 
fields  of  interest — all  are  disparate.  What  links  them,  in 
addition  to  their  poise  and  sense  of  purpose,  is  the  means 
by  which  they  can  afford  today's  staggering  tuition  fees. 

For  Nursat  Aygen  76,  Beth  Jones  '75,  Nancy  Crump- 
ler  '74,  and  Noni  Petrovits  '74  are  all  at  Sweet  Briar  on 
substantial  scholarships.  Alumnae  provide  much  of  the 
College's  available  financial  aid:  as  of  August  29,  1973, 
the  value  of  alumnae-related  endowed  scholarships, 
raised  by  clubs,  classes,  memorial  funds,  and  other 
sources,  was  $751,525.  In  addition,  there  are  annual 
scholarships,  amounting  in  fiscal  1972-1973  alone  to 
$6,691.  These  four  young  women  were  named  by  the 
Dean's  Office  as  representative  of  those  to  whom  these 
funds  mean  a  Sweet  Briar  education.  Why  did  they 
choose  Sweet  Briar  College,  and  what  have  they  found 
that  keeps  them  here? 

Nancy  Crumpler,  a  music  major  from  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  could  not  have  come  to  Sweet  Briar 
without  a  scholarship,  and  chose  the  College  by  its  cata- 
log from  among  some  two  hundred  others.  "I  didn't 
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choose  a  woman's  college  so  much  as  I  chose  Sweet 
Briar,"  the  soft-spoken  blond  said.  "I  had  no  one  to  ad- 
vise me  who  really  knew  the  College — no  older  sisters  or 
anything — and  the  friend  who  suggested  I  might  like  it.  a 
minister,  didn't  really  know  a  lot  about  it.  But  I  sent  for 
the  catalog,  and  spent  a  week  end  here,  then  applied  for 
early  decision  and  signed  my  life  away." 

She  laughed  shyly.  "I  did  have  reservations  once  about 
having  applied  to  only  one  college.  That  was  when  I  spent 
spring  week  end  at  Duke.  But  once  here,  I've  never  re- 
gretted by  decision.  I've  really  liked  Sweet  Briar." 

Like  all  scholarship  students,  Nancy  does  considerable 
self-help  work  in  addition  to  her  academic  work  and  the 
hour's  practice  each  day  required  by  her  voice  lessons. 
Having  worked  in  the  music  department,  she  is  a  waitress 
this  year  at  the  Wailes  Center  bistro  also.  "In  the  sum- 
mers," she  said,  "I  am  a  permanent  fixture  at  my  father's 
store,  The  Dollar  Store,  in  Greenville — I  sometimes 
think  I'm  more  permanent  than  the  plumbing!" 

But  a  scholarship  student's  life  is  not  all  work.  This 
past  summer  Nancy  took  part  in  a  six-week  music  camp, 
the  Blossom  Festival  School,  at  Kent  State  University. 


Looking  almost  as 
individualistic  as  their 
backgrounds  and  their 
talents  and  their  aims  prove 
them  to  be.  four  scholarship 
students  pause  in  Fletcher 
lawn  just  after  the  opening 
of  the  1973-1974 
academic  year.  They  are.  from 
left.  S'ursat  Aygen  '76  of 
Istanbul.  Noni  Petrovits  '74  of 
Marstons  Mills.  Massachusetts. 
Beth  Jones  '75  of  Baltimore, 
and  Nancy  Crumpler  '74  of 
Greenville.  South  Carolina. 


The  Morning  and  the  Evening 

I  am  condemned 

to  love  tall  times  of  days. 

Damn  me  therefore, 

blow  me  around  and  wake  me  up. 

Find  me  a  hill  on  which 

I  have  to  be  more  careful 

not  to  walk  on  tops  of  trees. 

Shadowless  my  face 

has  shadows  of  its  own 

(when  it's  not  golden, 

or  because  it  rains). 


— Nancy  Crumpler  '74 


The  Blossom  Festival  School  is  associated  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Nancy  was  with  the  school's 
Choral  Institute,  with  private  voice  lessons  and  choral 
work  shops  both  scheduled.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
choir  and  of  the  festival  chorus  that  performed  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  during  the  camp  season. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  Nancy  is  a  member  of  the  Choir, 
which  now  offers  academic  credit  to  its  members,  and  of 
Sweet  Tones,  whose  members  are  tapped  each  year.  Last 
year  the  Sweet  Briar  Choir  auditioned  for  and  was  ac- 
cepted to  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  where  with  the  men's  chorus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  they  participated  in  open 
rehearsals  under  Robert  Shaw. 

Another  well-known  musician  present  was  Aaron 
Copland,  who  conducted  a  school  orchestra  from  Florida 
in  some  of  his  own  works.  Nancy  reported  that  Copland 
at  73  is  like  an  18-year-old  on  the  podium,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  him  was  a  highlight  of  the  conference  for 
her.  "He  doesn't  conduct  so  much  as  he  dances  around 
and  gives  everyone  the  spirit  of  the  music."  she  said. 

Nancy  finds  a  rich  musical  life  on-campus  as  well  as 


away  from  Sweet  Briar.  She  was  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  Francesco  Trio,  which  spent  two  weeks  at 
Sweet  Briar  during  last  winter  term  under  a  Proctor  and 
Gamble  grant.  "The  Trio  members  were  really  accessible 
people,"  she  said.  "They  gave  individual  lessons  with 
stringed  instruments,  and  student  pianists  worked  out 
trios  with  them.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  live 
with  musicians." 

Nancy  also  attends  Charlottesville's  Tuesday  Evening 
Concert  Series,  an  occasional  performance  at  Washing- 
ton's Kennedy  Center  (last  winter:  The  Messiah),  and  all 
the  campus  concerts  and  recitals.  Her  own  senior  voice 
recital,  for  which  she  will  write  program  notes  encom- 
passing a  great  deal  of  music  history,  is  scheduled  for  sec- 
ond semester  this  year. 

The  recital  comprises  a  part  of  her  final  examination 
for  the  Honors  program  in  music.  The  other  parts:  a 
thesis  analyzing  impressionistic  vocal  music  (cf.  Ravel. 
Debussy,  Poulenc).  and  an  hour-long  oral  examination. 
She  looks  forward  to  graduate  study  at  a  conservatory  of 
music.  Although  she  writes  poetry,  music  is  uppermost  in 
her  life.  Of  her  plans,  she  said  simply.  "I  want  to  sing." 
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"Butterflies" 

— Noni  Petrovits  '74 


Far  different  from  Nancy  Crumpler's  gentle  Southern 
manner  and  face  are  the  strong  brunette  handsomeness 
and  the  forthright,  competent  manner  of  Illona  Morrison 
Jamieson  Petrovits  '74,  of  Marstons  Mills  on  Massachu- 
setts^ Cape  Cod.  Yet  dissimilarities  in  looks  and  back- 
ground fade  when  the  two  seniors'  interests  are  com- 
pared: for  both  are  exceedingly  creative  young  women, 
and  they  both  know  where  they  are  going. 

By  the  time  she  was  sixteen  Noni  Petrovits  had  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  and  was  enrolled  in  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  "Although  there  is  twice  as  much 
work  to  do  here,  I  think  the  school  prepared  me  very  well 
for  further  academic  work,"  Noni  said,  considering  care- 
fully. "There  was  a  good  faculty,  and  I  liked  everything.  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  go  into  art  and  only  art." 

An  art  studio  major  at  Sweet  Briar,  Noni  has  studied 
art  on  the  Cape  at  Provincetown  Academy.  "I  began 
painting  when  I  was  a  little  girl,"  she  said.  "I've  always 
been  painting.  In  school  I  used  to  get  out  of  study  halls 
and  be  in  the  art  studio  instead." 

At  the  community  college,  Noni's  French  teacher 
knew  Dr.  Laura  Buckham,  Professor  of  French,  Emeri- 
tus, and  suggested  that  Noni  investigate  Sweet  Briar.  Of 
the  two  women's  colleges  to  which  she  applied,  Noni 
chose  Sweet  Briar  because  of  its  art  department — a  high 
school  art  teacher  knew  of  the  work  being  done  here — 
and  because  it  offered  a  new  geographical  experience. 
She  has  not  been  disappointed. 

"I  think  this  art  department  is  just  about  the  best  I've 
ever  seen,"  she  said.  "Even  at  most  professional  institutes 
you  wouldn't  get  the  sort  of  instruction  and  personal  at- 
tention we  receive  from  the  two  professors  here,  Mr. 
[Loren]  Oliver  and  Mr.  [Raymond  Lee]  Twiddy. 

"I  haven't  missed  the  co-ed  atmosphere  at  all,  al- 
though I've  enjoyed  both.  It  is  quieter  here,  and  I  notice 


a  lack  of  political  discussion.  After  I'd  been  here  a  short 
while  I  had  to  get  out  and  buy  newspapers  and  a  radio  to 
keep  myself  in  touch  with  the  world." 

At  the  community  college,  Noni  lived  at  home,  and  she 
couldn't  be  at  Sweet  Briar  without  scholarship  assistance. 
Last  year  her  self-help  work  on  campus  was  as  varied  as 
her  interests:  she  worked  both  in  the  stables  and  in  the  art 
studio.  This  year  she  will  work  in  the  art  studio  and  in  the 
photography  lab. 

She  developed  a  love  of  horses  while  working  at  home, 
caring  for  a  horse  for  the  family  who  live  across  the  road 
and  using  that  horse  as  a  4-H  project  at  the  same  time. 
Among  her  summer  jobs  has  been  wallpapering  and 
building  ("I  built  a  barn  but  it's  not  finished  yet"),  and, 
more  recently,  hospital  work.  She  trained  as  a  EKG  tech- 
nician in  a  Cape  Cod  hospital  at  the  end  of  her  soph- 
omore year.  "This  is  a  good  job  to  have  in  the  summer, 
because  it  is  fast-moving  and  responsible,"  Noni  said. 
"Hospital  work  interests  me — my  mother  is  a  nurse  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  of  the  same  hospital." 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  some  of  her  paintings  have 
begun  to  sell.  Among  the  buyers:  Elizabeth  Bond  Wood 
'34,  who  has  hung  Noni's  delicately  colored,  gently  mov- 
ing "Butterflies"  in  newly  decorated  Lancaster  House  on 
Elijah  Road. 

Even  the  demanding  schedule  of  an  art  studio  major 
doesn't  keep  this  scholarship  student's  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone continuously.  She  is  president  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Art  Club  and  secretary  of  Infinity,  the  photography  club. 
She  plays  the  guitar  for  such  campus  undertakings  as  the 
kindergarten  programs,  and  she  enjoys  playing  the  piano 
also.  Her  paintings,  as  well  as  her  manner  of  living,  show 
her  keen  appreciation  of  the  world  about  her.  In  that 
world  she  is  self-reliant  and  strong. 

Strength  of  a  different  sort  may  be  ascribed  to  Nursat 
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Aygen  '76,  who  had  never  been  out  of  Turkey  when  she 
left  her  family  in  Instanbul  to  continue  her  education  in 
the  United  States.  A  graduate  of  Istanbul's  American 
Academy  for  Girls,  where  for  seven  years  she  had  stud- 
ied, mostly  with  Turkish  students,  all  subjects  except 
Turkish  literature,  geography  and  history  in  English, 
Nursat  is  one  of  two  members  of  her  class  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Founded  in  1884,  and  accepting  now 
some  60  out  of  every  thousand  applications,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  sent  most  members  of  the  Class  of  1972  to 
Bogazici  University,  formerly  Roberts  College. 

Many  AAG  teachers  are  American,  and  several  of 
these  knew  and  recommended  Sweet  Briar,  which  was  on 
the  school  counselor's  list  for  Nursat.  She  applied  in 
1971;  by  the  time  she  was  accepted  she  had  memorized 
the  College  catalog. 

Although  cosmopolitan  Istanbul  prepared  her  for  New 
Jersey,  where  she  arrived  to  stay  with  a  Turkish  family 
for  acclimatization,  New  York  still  scared  her.  But  once 
on  her  way  to  Virginia,  Nursat  found  herself  feeling  more 
at  home.  "Piedmont  Airlines  was  like  a  school  bus  after 
the  Pan  American  trans-Atlantic  flight,"  she  said.  "I 
loved  Sweet  Briar's  campus  right  away.  And  with  the  ac- 
tivities I  soon  felt  at  home. 

"No  matter  what,"  she  went  on,  her  dark  eyes  shining, 
"people  are  the  same  all  over  the  world.  I  have  very  close 
friends  here  now.  Probably  the  atmosphere  of  the  Col- 
lege encourages  this.  I  feel  like  friends  with  the  teachers, 
even  in  big  courses  like  introductory  economics  and  biol- 
ogy. 

"I  am  interested,  and  I  study.  I'm  learning,  I  think"- 
a    modest    look    downward — "and    I'm    getting    good 
grades." 

Nursat  will  major,  she  has  decided,  in  economics  and 
international  affairs.  "I  like  the  idea  of  liberal  arts,  how- 
ever," she  said.  "In  Turkey  I  would  not  get  this.  There  I 
would  go  to  one  faculty  only.  I  hope  to  be  a  Sweet  Briar 
graduate." 

Nursat's  self-help  work  last  year  was  as  a  waitress  in 
Meta  Glass.  Her  one  indulgence:  the  purchase  of  a  type- 
writer. She  has  a  brother  who  at  17  is  studying  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  sister,  13,  at  the  American  Academy  for  Girls 
in  Istanbul.  Both  hope  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

"I  am  very  lucky  to  be  here,"  said  Nursat  quietly.  "So 
many  people  would  die  to  be  in  my  place." 


Those  who  would  like  to  change  places  with  Nursat 
Aygen  do  not  include,  apparently,  former  classmantes  of 
Regina  Elizabeth  Jones  '75  of  Baltimore.  "They  can't  be- 
lieve I'm  in  an  all-girls  school,"  Beth  Jones  said  with  a 
laugh  that  was  almost  apologetic.  And  she  was  indeed  the 
only  member  of  her  class  at  Roland  Park  Country 
School  to  come  to  Sweet  Briar. 

"I  chose  Sweet  Briar  because  Roland  Park  was  an  all- 
girl  private  school  with  the  same  type  girls  and  a  good  ac- 
ademic standing.  I  loved  Roland  Park  and  I  knew  I 
couldn't  miss  at  Sweet  Briar. 

"I'll  be  out  in  the  world  soon  enough,"  Beth  went  on 
philosophically.  "I'm  too  happy  here  to  leave." 

With  a  round,  open  face,  light  brown  hair,  a  pleasing 
tan  and  a  figure  both  athletic  and  feminine,  Beth  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  earst while  Sweet  Briar  image — the  one  that 
turned  off  the  students  of  the  Sixties  but  that  is,  happily, 
still  around  and  thriving.  She  is  vice-president  of  this 
year's  junior  class,  and  cites  leadership  training  as  one  of 
the  plus  factors  of  a  woman's  college.  She  plays  lacrosse 
and  hockey;  she  was  among  the  first  Bum  Chums  tapped 
from  the  Class  of  '75.  She  changed  her  mind  about  ma- 
jors last  year,  from  art  history  to  anthropology,  and 
looks  forward  to  a  career  in  social  and  welfare  work. 

"I've  worked  in  a  Baltimore  finance  company  for  three 
summers,"  she  said.  "It's  not  interesting,  but  it's  a  job  I 
know  I  can  get.  It  offers  good  pay,  and  it's  convenient  to 
bus  transportation  from  my  house." 

During  the  academic  year,  Beth  is  a  waitress  in  Meta 
Glass,  the  fourtunate  holder,  like  Nursat,  of  one  of  the 
best-paid  jobs  on  campus. 

What  has  meant  most  to  her  at  Sweet  Briar?  The  stu- 
dents. "You  make  invaluable  friendships  at  an  all-girls 
school,"  Beth  said.  "You  can  be  so  at  ease,  in  your  dress 
and  in  your  manners.  Here,  you  don't  have  to  feel  self- 
conscious  at  all." 

These  are  only  four  among  many  grateful  scholarship 
students.  They  are  recipients  of  regional  scholarships, 
recipients  of  club  endowed  scholarships,  recipients  of 
honor  scholarships.  Each  of  them  is  an  individual,  a  part 
of  whose  life  is  shaped  here.  To  each  of  them,  the  aid 
means  something  different.  Yet  to  each  of  them,  it  means 
the  same  things:  Opportunity,  and  Sweet  Briar.  To  all 
alumnae  who  sold  that  extra  dozen  bulbs,  to  all  those 
who  wrote  checks  generous  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  to  all 
who  have  given  in  so  many  ways,  a  salute.  Such  giving 
has  consequences  that  continue  beyond  all  knowing.      ■ 
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by  Martha  von  Briesen  '31 

A  lively  and  productive  teaching  career  which  spanned 
27  years  at  Sweet  Briar  College  was  concluded  at  the  end 
of  last  December  when  Dr.  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  professor  of 
music,  retired  from  the  faculty.  For  nine  years  chairman 
of  the  department,  he  taught  voice  and  courses  in  music 
theory,  hymnology,  and  dramatic  music.  During  much  of 
his  career  he  was  chapel  organist  and  director  of  both  the 
Glee  Club  and  the  Choir. 

An  outstanding  teacher.  Dr.  Gilpin  received  in  1967  an 
award  given  by  an  alumna  "for  superior  teachers  who 
have  given  evidence  by  the  length  of  their  service  of  their 
professional  commitment  to  Sweet  Briar."  In  his  honor 
when  he  retired,  former  students  and  colleagues  estab- 
lished the  G.  Noble  Gilpin  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Music 
Education  at  the  college. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Gilpin  served  on 
various  committees;  for  six  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
faculty-student  Development  Committee. 

Before  coming  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1946  as  instructor  in 
music,  Dr.  Gilpin  taught  at  Greene-Dreher  Community 
School,  Newfoundland,  Pa.  Previously  he  had  earned 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music  from  Syracuse 
University.  His  teaching  was  interrupted  by  four  years  of 
service  in  the  army,  during  which  he  was  post  organist  at 
Camp  Crowder  and  later  spent  twenty  months  on  combat 
duty  in  Europe.  Before  returning  to  this  country,  he  at- 
tended the  American  University  at  Shrivenham,  Eng- 
land, for  a  short  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1947  he  studied  choral  conducting 
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under  Wilhousky  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York.  Several  years  later,  during  a  sabbatical  leave,  he 
began  studying  for  a  doctorate.  He  completed  the  work 
in  four  subsequent  summers  of  study,  receiving  in  1959 
the  Doctor  of  Sacred  Music  degree  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

For  his  doctorate,  Dr.  Gilpin  wrote  four  compositions: 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  for  women's  voices;  an 
anthem,  "There  Was  War  in  Heaven,"  for  mixed  chorus, 
brass,  and  organ;  and  Quintet  in  F  Minor,  for  clarinet 
and  strings. 

His  anthem  based  on  the  hymn,  "For  All  the  Saints," 
was  first  performed  at  Sweet  Briar  for  a  Founders'  Day 
celebration.  Later,  in  1967,  it  was  sung  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Memorial  Chapel. 

Dr.  Gilpin  set  high  standards  for  his  singers,  and  his 
skills  as  voice  teacher  and  as  conductor  were  apparent  in 
the  musical  quality  of  their  performances. 

The  immediate  results  of  his  teaching  were  evident 
beyond  the  studio  or  classroom,  as  the  Choir,  consisting 
of  approximately  30  voices,  sang  regularly  at  the  Sunday 
morning  church  services  at  Sweet  Briar.  He  took  the 
Choir  on  concert  tours  to  Philadelphia,  Roanoke,  Rich- 
mond, and  several  times  to  Washington,  including  one 
occasion  when  the  Choir  sang  in  the  National  Cathedral 
with  the  Hamilton  College  Choir. 

For  many  years  the  Glee  Club,  which  attracted  as 
many  as  80  students,  was  also  directed  by  Dr.  Gilpin.  The 
combined  choral  group  gave  concerts  with  their  counter- 


parts  from  Princeton,  Georgetown,  Brown,  Colgate,  Le- 
high and  Pittsburgh  universities,  and  from  Hamilton, 
Kenyon,  and  Haverford  colleges.  In  addition  there  were 
more  frequent  concerts  with  choruses  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Hampden-Sydney,  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  the  University  of  Richmond. 

Important  master  choral  works  which  were  new  to  this 
area  or  were  seldom  performed  here  were  introduced  by 
Prof.  Gilpin.  Among  them  were  Symphony  of  Psalms,  by 
Stravinsky;  the  Nelson  and  Panken  Masses,  by  Haydn; 
Litanies  pour  la  Vierge  noire,  by  Poulenc;  Requiem,  by 
Schutz;  and  King  David,  by  Honegger.  In  1950  Virgil 
Thomson  came  to  Sweet  Briar  to  conduct  the  Choir  in 
seven  choruses  for  women's  voices  from  his  composition. 
The  Medea. 

But  classical  and  sacred  music  were  not  Prof.  Gilpin's 
only  interests.  Every  four  years,  when  a  Faculty  Show 
was  produced,  he  composed  choral  arrangements  and  di- 
rected the  amateur  singers,  wrote  clever  lyrics  which  de- 
lighted the  student  audiences,  played  jazz  or  ragtime  ac- 
companiments on  the  piano,  and  appeared  on  stage.  On 
many  other  occasions,  his  talents  for  improvisation  and 
his  irrepressible  good  spirits  and  lively  sense  of  humor 
provided  entertainment  for  the  community.  When  a  se- 
ries of  old  silent  films  was  shown  at  the  college  in  the 
early  '50's,  he  played  the  scores  with  all  the  tricks  and 
skill  of  an  old  pro  at  a  nickelodeon. 

Dr.  Gilpin  keeps  in  touch  with  many  of  his  former  stu- 
dents, especially  those  who  continue  with  voice  training 


or  studies  for  degrees  in  musicology  and  music  education. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  his  teaching  that  many  have  come  back 
to  him  for  private  lessons  or  coaching,  and  some  have  re- 
turned to  give  the  recitals  which  they  prepared  for  their 
graduate  degrees  in  music.  A  good  many  have  pursued 
careers  in  music,  as  concert  artists,  operatic  performers, 
choral  directors,  and  music  teachers. 

In  recent  years,  when  he  no  longer  served  as.chapel  or- 
ganist, Dr.  Gilpin  has  inventoried  several  music  libraries 
given  to  the  college.  Among  these  was  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin,  the  famous  operatic  con- 
tralto, consisting  of  books,  scores,  and  recordings  given 
by  her  son,  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Penzoldt,  who  was  a  profes- 
sor of  languages  at  Sweet  Briar.  Dr.  Gilpin  also  in- 
ventoried books  and  scores  bequeathed  to  the  college  by 
the  late  Carl  Bricken,  who  was  professor  of  music  at 
Sweet  Briar  for  10  years. 

He  has  begun  work  on  the  major  compositions  of  Er- 
nest Zechiel,  emeritus  professor  of  music  who  died  in 
1972.  Several  of  Mr.  Zechiel's  out-of-print  works  have 
been  accepted  for  re-issue,  and  Dr.  Gilpin  is  preparing 
others  for  publication. 

In  spite  of  his  official  retirement.  Dr.  Gilpin  was  at 
Sweet  Briar  during  winter  term,  when  the  Francesco 
Chamber  Trio  performed  for  a  course  on  Chamber  Mu- 
sic of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries,  which  he  helped  to 
plan.  He  will  make  his  home  in  Sterling.  Pa.,  the  Pocono 
Mountain  residence  of  his  family,  but  plans  to  maintain 
his  house  at  Sweet  Briar  also,  at  least  for  a  few  years.    ■ 
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1928 

Secretary 

Betty  Moore  Schilling  (Mrs.  Arthur  Y.),  101 1 

Childs  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.  19026 

Fund  Agent 

Elizabeth  Foote  Gearheart  (Mrs.  Foote),  399 

Stratford  Ct.,  #203.  Del  Mar,  Calif.  92014 

Of  course,  the  big  news  is  our  45th  reunion 
in  May.  You  who  missed  it  missed  a  ball.  We 
were  only  13,  but  we  had  enough  fun  for  fifty. 
There  was  no  picture  of  the  entire  group  clear 
enough  to  print.  I'm  sorry  that  the  following 
are  not  included:  Rip  Van  Winkle  Morlidge, 
Margaret  McWilliams  Rentschler.  Jocelyn 
Watson  Regen,  Kitty  Brighlbill  Biltz,  and 
Mary  Hughes  Blackwell. 

The  campus  and  new  installations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  the  weather  was  ideal,  even  though  it 
rained  every  other  place  in  the  country.  Inter- 
esting seminars,  delicious  eating,  beautiful 
people,  and  laughter  unlimited. 

Our  class  picnic  at  Mary  Hughes'  charming 
house  was  great  fun,  as  always.  We  held  elec- 
tions there.  Betty  Prescott  is  President;  Betty 
Moore,  Secretary:  Lou  Bristol,  50th  reunion 


chairman;  and  Footie  is  our  new  Fund  Agent. 
Be  sure  to  give  her  the  grand  support  that  you 
gave  Squeak. 

Ann  Lane  Newell  Whatley  had  signed  up 
for  reunion,  and  at  the  last  moment  had  an  op- 
eration and  was  not  allowed  to  travel.  How- 
ever, Marion  and  I  spent  a  night  with  her  and 
Bob  on  the  way  down  and  again  on  the  way 
home — just  like  an  extra  reunion.  And  Mugg- 
sie  Nelms  Locke  had  to  back  out  at  the  last 
moment.  She  and  Joe  took  the  SBC  trip  to 
Spain,  on  which  they  saw  Katherine 
McMahon  Heagy.  We  had  a  reunion  in  Phila- 
delphia between  Spain  and  SBC.  A  few  days 
after  our  return  Kewpie  Hodnell  McDaniel 
called  Marion  and  said  that  she  had  planned 
to  fly  to  Washington  and  meet  us,  but  her 
dates  were  changed,  too. 

Marion  has  just  returned  from  three  weeks 
in  Calif.,  where  she  visited  daughter  Joy  and 
son  Chuck.  Solly  spent  some  time  at  her  farm 
in  Mich.  Bonnie  sent  an  announcement  of 
daughter  Penny's  marriage  to  Frank  Tose. 
The  young  couple  will  live  in  San  Diego,  where 
Frank  is  a  curator  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 


History.  Penny  will  continue  her  graduate 
work  in  "Media." 

Squeak  is  going  to  be  in  Vermont  next  year 
and  suggests  a  reunion  there!  Conkie  Conklin 
Knowles  and  husband  stopped  to  see  Lou  on 
Memorial  Day.  Jocelyn's  son  also  called  on 
her.  She  says  that  he  is  a  very  personable 
young  man  and  should  do  well  in  the  ministry. 
Winnie  West  Morriss  writes  that  she  occasion- 
ally reunes  with  Sarah  Dance  Krook  and 
Grace  Sunderland  Owings.  Hope  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  come  to  reunion  at  Sweet  Briar 
in  1978.  That's  all  for  now.  More  later,  that  is. 
if  you  send  me  news. 

1933 

Secretary 

Mary-Paulding  Murdoch  Martin  (Mrs.  Hugh 

MacD.),    1420    Park   Ave.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

21217 

Fund  Agent 

EWa  Jesse  Latham  (Mrs.  Robert  E.),  3601  N. 

Glebe  Rd„  Arlington,  Va.  22207 

RAINBOW  OVER  REUNION-40  beau- 
tiful years  40 — Returnees  with  respective 
handsome  husbands  were  Babs  Barker  Wil- 
son, Elena  Doty  Angus,  Ella  Jesse  Latham. 
Mary-Paulding  Murdoch  Martin,  Sue  Graves 
Stubbs,  Virginia  Vesey  Woodward — a  strik- 
ing sextet,  wise  but  not  grey.  The  indomitable 
Chief  of  Redtop  herself  told  her  version  of  our 
class  picnic — "close  congeniality  on  this  earth 
and  philosophy  soaring  to  the  stars. . . ." 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon  our  unsecret 
Agent  Ella  rang  the  register  with  percentage  to 
match  the  years.  Fran  Powell  Zoppa  dashed  in 
for  a  brief,  jaunty  appearance.  Mostly  in  long 
flowered  skirts  we  trooped  to  the  cocktail 
party  (the  real  thing)  and  thence  to  dine  in  the 
pleasant  Meta  Glass  hall.  Afterwards  Dr. 
Whiteman's  remarks  emphasized  the  teachers 
and  the  girls,  study  and  individuality. 

Halftones:  Babs  and  Bob  Wilson  traveled 
from  the  farthest.  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.  Ella 
and  Bob  Latham  live  in  her  old  Glebe  Road 
home,  Arlington,  and  summer  on  the  North- 
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em  Neck.  King  Stubbs  says  they  "run  a  tight 
ship  with  one  son  off  to  Rome,  Sue  20  years  on 
Library  and  Colonial  Dames  Boards  and 
bridge  shark  once  a  week."  Vesey's  daughter 
graduated  from  Guess  Where?  and  will  tour 
Europe  before  September,  teaching  in  Loudon 
County  schools.  Elena  and  Bruce,  who  lured 
Hugh  and  me  hither,  are  looking  with  favor  on 
a  future  at  Farmington.  Elena,  wearing  a  new 
bob  in  lieu  of  her  famous  center  part,  serves  on 
the  Mayflower  Society  National  Board,  lives 
in  Manhattan,  week-ends  in  her  Sandisfield 
homestead. 

Aftermath:  Gayiy  anticipated,  the  class  re- 
ports sometimes  needed  more  punch.  A  new 
Chapel  rises  in  the  hub,  yet  no  blessing  was 
asked  at  dinner.  A  prolonged  question  period 
thereafter  diluted  the  President's  message.  The 
tedious  mechanics  of  herding  old  college  sheep 
ran  smoothly  with  plenty  of  soap,  ice  cubes, 
and  kindly  judgment  given.  Officials  deserve 
posies  and,  for  identification,  might  wear 
Sweet  Briar  roses. 

Statistics:  Ella  continues  bravely  as  cashier. 
I  will  be  the  Scribe  for  now.  Babs  was  chosen 
president  for  the  45th.  I  promised  to  succeed 
her  for  the  50th  (DV),  so  we  are  set  for  a  de- 
cade. Most  snazzy  innovation — the  Bistro. 
Still  the  fairest — the  Library.  Highly  unusual 
— the  neat  Riding  School.  Well  remembered 
— the  moo  cows  in  the  distance  on  their  same 
worthy  business. 

Mailbox  Maneuvers:  Mary  B.  Lankford, 
favorite  Staunton  blonde,  was  deterred  from 
reunion  by  a  bad  back.  She  had  lunched  with 
Elizabeth  Seldon  Stainbrook,  visiting  in 
Monterey  from  California,  "as  cute  as  ever, 
her  blue  eyes  snappy  and  her  humor  wonder- 
ful." Sarah  Houston  Baker  attended  the 
"beautiful  wedding  on  Lookout  Mountain  of 
Kitty  Howze  McLellan's  daughter  Anne  to 
Dillard  Munford,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta." 

On  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  Elizabeth  S. 
Gray  visited  Marietta  Derby  Garst  at  Vue 
del  'Eau"  on  the  Choptank.  lunching  in 
Easton  with  Elizabeth  Combs  Carroll,  '34, 
Talbot  County  librarian.  (Mrs.  Pannell- 
Taylor  serves  on  that  Board.)  E.S.G.  and 
Elizabeth  Pollard  Johnson,  '27,  of  "Quail  Hol- 
low" are  writing  a  bicentennial  book  of  revo- 
lutionary King  and  Queen  County  for  their 
Historical  Society.  Jane  Martin  Person  re- 
signed from  1 1  years  as  Reference  Librarian 
in  her  six-county  regional  library,  enjoys  fam- 
ily fun  and  cookery  but  continues  historic  re- 
search in  Isanti  County.  Jo  Rueker  Powell 
goes  regularly  to  Richmond,  but  Lewis  works 
at  the  Supreme  Court  seven  days  of  almost 
each  week.  Their  daughter.  Anne  Pendleton 
Powell  Carmody.  of  9  Rosslyn  Road,  Rich- 
mond, has  two  children  Lucia  (4)  and  Nathan- 
iel (2)  at  Tuckahoe  Montessori  School.  Her 
husband  is  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
United  Virginia  Bankshares. 

Milestone.  On  April  14.  1973,  Gerry  Mal- 
lory  married  Raymond  D.  Lees  at  her  home 
and  will  move  to  a  new  number  "107"  on  the 
same  street  in  Tenafly.  May  joy  attend  those 
wedding  bells.  Gerry  also  wrote  of  the  sad 
death  of  her  "ward"  Randy  Lees  by  elec- 
trocution in  Lyons,  France,  while  a  featured 
skater  with  "Holiday  on  Ice." 

For  myself — Miki  or  MPM  —  1  remain  Di- 
rector of  The  Flag  House,  National  Historic 
Landmark  and  sponsor  of  National  Flag 
Week.  My  term  as  Mount  Royal  Improve- 


ment Association  President  ended  with  some 
success,  much  homework,  more  tact.  I'm  im- 
bued with  inner  cityism,  living  downtown  in 
Bolton  Hill  Historic  District,  featured  in  Balti- 
more magazine.  I  wrote  a  short  history  of  Me- 
morial Church  and  am  starting  one  on  Mary 
Pickersgill.  who  lived  in  The  Flag  House  and 
made  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Hugh  is  an 
architect  with  Taylor,  Fisher,  Bowersock  & 
Martin.  Becky,  Bob,  HMcDM  Anderson 
abide  in  Brattleboro;  Emy,  Billy.  Molly  and 
Anne  Rouse  in  Philadelphia. 

L'envoi  for  Paradise  Regained:  Sweet  Briar 
hills  refreshed  all  eyes.  In  the  sunshine  glis- 
tened every  blade.  Tall  elms,  old  oaks,  unbe- 
lievable boxwood  reflected  permanence 
beyond  words.  And  we  think  1933  got  there 
fustest  with  the  Justice. 
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Secretary 

Hester  Kraemer  Avery  (Mrs.  James  T.),  9005 
Vernon  View  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22308 
Fund  Agent 

Pat  Whitford  Allen  (Mrs.  Nicholas  E.),  5313 
Blackistone  Rd..  Washington.  D.C.  20016 

As  your  Class  Secretary,  it  is  my  job  to  re- 
port news  of  class  members  that  is  received  by 
me  or  by  Alumnae  House.  I'm  beginning  to 
think  I  should  create  some  news  or  pursue  it 
more  diligently  because,  for  this  report,  I  have 
items  from  only  five  classmates — two,  by 
coincidence,  having  the  name  of  Hunt. 

Betty  Hamilton  Hunt  writes  that,  of  this 
past  May,  they  are  retiring  to  Colorado  on  60 
acres  of  foothills  with  a  view  from  Pikes  Peak 
to  Longs  Peak.  They  plan  on  settling  in  and 
contemplating  nature  for  awhile.  That  is  won- 
derful country.  We  have  visited  it  frequently, 
with  a  son  stationed  at  Fort  Carson  at  one 
time,  and  a  daughter  graduating  from  the 
Univ.  of  Colorado  at  Boulder;  and  we've  had  a 
couple  of  vacations  at  the  Broadmoor,  my 
Shangri-la. 

Mary  Lou  Saul  Hunt,  of  Salem,  Va.,  writes 
of  staying  busy  with  church.  Garden  Club,  and 
music;  says  she's  still  "fiddling."  I  remember 
Mary  Lou  as  a  violin  student  in  the  music 
dept.  when  I  was  studying  voice  with  Mr. 
Finch.  Their  son  Kellogg  is  a  Lieut.  Col.  and 
Chief  of  Communicable  and  Pulmonary  Dis- 
ease Service  at  Madigan  Hospital,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  They  have  two  girls.  9  years  and  6-1/2, 
respectively.  Their  other  son  Bob  is  a  lawyer 
and  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  He's  with 
McNutt.  Dudley  and  Easterwood.  Husband 
Keith  is  fine  and  busy  with  his  law  practice. 

From  Blandina  Jones  Skilton  comes  this 
word:  "Family  visiting  this  summer.  Still 
working  at  Jordan  Marsh.  We  will  see  Harry 
and  his  two  sons  in  Short  Hills,  N.J.  Harry  is 
still  with  Celanese  Corp. — Treasurer  and  V.P. 
Billy  and  his  two  girls  in  S.C.  They  will  be 
moving  to  Charleston  in  August.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  work  with  the  four  colleges 
in  Charleston — based  at  the  Cathedral.  Rich- 
ard, our  youngest,  and  Lydia  are  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  just  finished  his  first  year  on 
his  Master's  in  Business  at  Wharton.  Lydia  is 
teaching  Spanish  and  French  at  a  Jr.  High 
School.  We  keep  busy  too." 

Martha  Jane  Gipe  Smith  said  she  is  still 
teaching  and  enjoying  it.  She  expressed  regret 
that  reunions  always  come  when  she's  on  the 


job,  and  said  she  would  like  to  see  everyone  of 
her  era. 

Charlotte  Olmsted  Kursh  now  has  five 
grandchildren.  She  wrote.  "Am  writing  papers 
on,  of  all  things,  the  archeo-astronomy  of 
Polynesia.  Going  next  week  to  a  conference  in 
Mexico  City.  Teach  off  and  on,  mostly  at 
Univ.  of  Calif.  Extension." 

As  for  the  Avery  family,  our  five  children 
and  four  grandchildren  keep  us  active  with  vis- 
its back  and  forth — when  they  can  pull  me 
away  from  Watergate  hearings!  We've  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  North,  where  we  visited 
two  of  our  married  sons  in  the  Boston  area: 
one,  a  student  at  Harvard  Business  &  Law- 
the  other,  an  executive  with  S.D.  Warren  Co. 
We  also  saw  good  friends  at  Grantham.  N.H.. 
and  many  good  swims  in  the  Stocker  Pond. 
We  seem  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  attending  wed- 
dings— one  near  Green  Bay,  Wise,  one  at 
Skokie,  III;  and  one  down  on  Smith  Mountain, 
south  of  Lynchburg.  Margaret  Smith  Thom- 
ason,  '36,  was  also  a  wedding  guest,  along  with 
her  husband  Rusty,  whom  I  remembered  as 
attending  many  of  our  informal  dances  in 
Grammar. 

I'm  so  grateful  for  the  items  from  both 
Hunts.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  you  need  a  little 
memory  jog  to  include  a  personal  note  when 
sending  in  your  annual  contribution.  I'd  be  de- 
lighted if  you'd  write  me.  We  will  have  our 
40th  reunion  in  1975.  There  are  so  many  of 
you  I  would  love  to  see.  Maybe,  if  each  of  us 
wrote  to  friends  and  roommates,  saying 
"Meet  me  at  Sweet  Briar  in  1975,"  we  could 
stimulate  the  necessary  interest.  There 
couldn't  be  a  happier  or  more  rewarding  waj 
to  spend  a  few  days.  So,  do  put  it  on  your  cal- 
endar. 
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Secretary 

Mary    (Diddy)    Christian    Mulligan    (Mrs. 

Minot  C.)  5218  Albemarle  St.,  Washington, 

D.C. 20016 

Fund  Agent 

Muriel  Grvmes  Blumenthal  (Mrs.  Alexander). 

964  2nd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

As  Class  Secretary,  Nancy  Pingree  Drake 
will  be  a  hard  act  to  follow.  She  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  for  five  years  keeping  us  informed 
of  our  classmates'  activities.  I  am  completely 
dependent  upon  all  of  you  to  keep  me  up-to- 
date  for  the  next  five  years.  Without  your  co- 
operation, I  am  licked  before  I  start! 

Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  and  I  left  Washington 
in  pouring  rain  on  a  Sunday  for  our  30th  re- 
union. When  we  arrived  at  Miss  Buckham's 
charming  house,  where  the  class  picnic  was 
being  held,  the  sun  was  shining  glorious!}  and 
continued  to  do  so.  until  we  left  on  Tuesday. 
From  our  class  of  138  members.  24  returned 
for  a  fun-filled  and  interesting  three  days.  Re- 
calling old  times  that  seemed  to  have  hap- 
pened only  yesterday  were: 

Ouija  Adams  Bush.  Brooks  Barnes.  Mars 
Carter  Richardson.  Diddy  Christian  Mulligan. 
Kill)  Doar  Jones.  Janice  Fitzgerald  Wellons. 
Frances  Gregg  Petersmyer.  Rosy  Hazard  Pot- 
ter. Ann  Jacobs  Pakradooni.  Esther  Jett  Hol- 
land. Primrose  Johnston  Craven.  Lucy  Kiker 
Jones.  Mary  Jane  Lampion  Middleton.  Fay 
Martin  Chandler.  Elizabeth  Munce  \\  eis, 
Anne  Noyes  Awtrey.  Nancy   Pingree  Drake. 
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Executive  Board  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 


President:  Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker  '47  (Mrs.  Lewis  Booker),  Dayton,  O. 

First  Vice-President:  Louise  Aubrey  McFarland  '54  (Mrs.  J.  A.  McFarland), 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Second  Vice  President:  Eleanor  Potts  Snodgrass  *48  (Mrs.  C.  Stribling  Snodgrass), 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Secretary:  Jane  Ellis  Covington  '60  (Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.),  Richmond,  Va. 

Alumnae  Fund  Chairman:  Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain  '54  (Mrs.  Frank  M. 

McClain),  Winnetka,  111. 

Nominating  Chairman:  Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59  (Mrs.  Douglas  A.  S.  Chalmers), 

Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Alumnae  Representative  Chairman:  Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '48  (Mrs.  Wallace 

Clement),  Fairfax,  Va. 

Estate  Planning  Chairman:  Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38  (Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Fales), 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Bulb  Chairman:  Catherine  Vance  Johns  *48  (Mrs.  Michael  K.  Johns). 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  Committee  Chairman:  Margaret  Sheffield  Martin  '48  (Mrs.  Thomas  E. 

Martin),  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Continuing  Education  Chairman:  Sally  Fishbum  Fulton  '52  (Mrs.  George  H. 

Fulton,  Jr.),  Roanoke,  Va. 

Regional  Chairmen: 

Region  I:  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  '60  (Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Kaplan),  Wilton,  Conn. 

Region  1 1:  Patricia  Whitaker  Waters  '44  (Mrs.  John  S.  Waters),  Lutherville,  Md. 

Region  III:  Judith  Burnett  Halsey  '47  (Mrs.  John  S.  Halsey),  Richmond,  Va. 

Region  IV:  Elizabeth  Smith  White  *59  (Mrs.  William  A.  White,  Jr.),  Charlotte, 

N.C. 

Region  V:  Mary  Dallis  Johnson  Jones  "54  (Mrs.  G.  Paul  Jones,  Jr.),  Macon,  Ga. 

Region  VI:  Alice  Cary  Farmer  Brown  '59  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lyons  Brown,  Jr.),  Prospect. 

Ky. 

Region  VII:  Nannette  McBurney  Crowdus  '57  (Mrs.  William  W.  Crowdus,  II), 

Lake  Forest.  111. 

Region  VIII:  Dorothy  Woods  McLeod  '58  (Mrs.  AlexanderC.  McLeod),  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Region  IX:  Polly  Chapman  Herring  '61  (Mrs.  Fred  D.  Herring),  Houston,  Texas. 

Region  X:  Dorothy  Urner  '56,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Members-A  t-Large: 

Jane  Roseberry  Ewald  '52  (Mrs.  John  A.  Ewald.  Jr.),  Charlottesville,  Va.  Golden 

Stairs  Chairman. 

Carolyn  Scott  Dillon  "57  (Mrs.  Peter  Dillon).  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Scholarship 

Chairman. 

Georgie  Vairo  '72,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Louise  A.  Blakesiee  '73,  Sweet  Briar.  Va. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
nominated  by  the  Alumnae  Association  and  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 

Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate  '38  (Mrs.  John  A.  Tate,  Jr.).  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Patricia  Traugott  Rixey  '48,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  '43  (Mrs.  Ray  Awtrey).  Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Overseers  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Sweet 
Briar  College: 

Sarah  Belk  Gambrell  '39  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Gambrell),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett  '35  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Burnett).  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Dale  Hutter  Harris  "53  (Mrs.  Edward  R.  Harris.  Jr.).  Lynchburg.  Va. 
Flora  Cameron  Atherton  '46  (Mrs.  Holt  Atherton).  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  '47  (Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Shannon.  Jr.).  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Sarah  Adams  Bush  '43  (Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush),  Dallas,  Texas. 
Roberta  Culbertson  "73.  Richmond,  Va. 

Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle  '35  (Mrs.  Edward  Dwelle.  Jr.).  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Ann  Samford  Upchurch  "48  (Mrs.  Samuel  Upchurch).  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ex  Officio  Members: 

Nancy  St.  Clair  Talley  '56  (Mrs.  Lilburn  T.  Talley).  Millwood,  Va.  Editor, 

Alumnae  Magazine. 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood '34  (Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Wood,  Jr.).  Sweet  Briar.  Va.  Director  of 

the  Alumnae  Association. 

Ann  Morrison  Reams  '42  (Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Reams).  Lynchburg,  Va.  Associate 

Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 


ANNUAL  GIVING  REPORT  1972-73 


Dear  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae: 

May  I  express  the  very  real  appreciation  of  our  entire  Sweet  Briar  family 
to  each  of  you  who  contributed  to  the  College  during  this  1972-73  fiscal  year. 
We  are  proud  that  Sweet  Briar  is  one  of  the  few  private  colleges  which  contin- 
ues to  operate  in  the  black,  and  the  generosity  of  each  of  you  has  played  an 
important  part  in  making  this  possible. 

This  is  my  last  message  to  you  as  I  am  retiring  as  your  Fund  Chairman.  I 
thank  each  of  you  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  serious  business  of  provid- 
ing financial  support  to  Sweet  Briar.  It  is  imperative  that  we,  whose  adult  life 
has  been  shaped  by  experiences  we  had  there,  must  find  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  helping  sustain  the  College  for  others. 

Your  past  gifts  and  cooperation  are  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  earnestly 
request  that  you  continue  to  be  generous  with  your  time,  talents,  influence 
and  resources  on  behalf  of  Sweet  Briar. 
Sincerely, 

Carla  deCreny  Levin  '5 1 
Chairman,  Fund  Committee 


ALUMNAE  FUND 
COMMITTEE 

(1972-73) 

Carla  deCreny  Levin,     '51.  Chairman 

Mary  Morris  Gamble  Booth.     '50 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker,     '54 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patlon,     '52 

Betty  Rau  Schewel.     '70 

Julia  5a^/er  deColigny.     '34 

Joanne  Williams  Ray,     '51 

Ann  Samford  Upchurch,     *48 

Ex-Officio: 

Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker,     '47 

Dolly  Nicholson  Tate     '38 

Jane  Roseberry  Ewald. 

Rose  Hyde  Fales,     '38 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood, 

Ann  Morrison  Reams. 

William  Bates 


'52 


'34 
'42 


1972-1973  Giving  At  A  Glance 

Alumnae  Total  Giving  $388, 1 07.26  o 

Parents  Total  Giving 114,969.14  o 

Foundations 243,853.56  o 

Other  Sources 2 1 7,267.65  o 

Volunteer  Support $964,197.61 


40.2%  of  volunteer  support 

11.9% 

25.3% 

22.6% 


100.0% 
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The  Sweet  Briar  Fund: 

July  1, 

1972  -  June  30, 1973 

ALUMNAE  GIVING                        Annual 

Destiny  Program 

Total 

Through  Class  Fund  Agenls 

$170,131.70 

$111,467.63 

(Includes  gifts  from  Alumnae 

members  of  Board  of  Overseers) 

Club  Gifts 

41.191.37 

Friends  of  Library 

4,865.66 

Bequests 

60,450.90 

$388,107.26 

OTHER  GIVING 

Corporations 

9,530.00 

12,200.00 

21,730.00 

Foundations 

87,753.56 

156,100.00 

243,853.56 

Friends 

6,680.00 

35,737.50 

42,417.50 

Parents 

43,262.80 

71.706.34 

114,969.14 

Board 

1,065.00 

48,500.00 

49,565.00 

Faculty,  Staff,  Students 

6,302.00 

4,032.64 

10,334.64 

Bequests 

119,164.49 

119.164.49 

Friends  of  the  Library 

3.492.47 

3,492.47 

Gifts  In  Kind 

55,200.22 

55.200.22 

TOTAL 

$1,048,834.28 

Less  double  Credit 

-1,761.67 

-82,875.00 

-84,636.67 

TOTAL  VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT 

964,197.61 

Government  Grants  Received 

36,441.00 

Excess  Property  est.  100,000.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  SUPPORT 

$1,100,638.61 

THE  BOXWOOD 
CIRCLE 

Each  year  alumnae  who  give  SI, 000  or  more  to 
Sweet  Briar  become  members  of  the  Boxwood 
Circle.  Initiated  in  I960  by  Nancy  Dowd  Burton  '46, 
Fund  Chairman,  and  organized  by  its  first  Chairman, 
Gladys  Wester  Horton  '30,  the  Boxwood  Circle  has 
contributed  close  to  $2, 1 26,300.00  to  the  College. 

During  1972-73  the  following  Boxwood  Circle 
members  contributed  $  1 26,300.00. 


BOXWOOD  CIRCLE  MEMBERS 

June  30,  1973 

Virginia  Lazenby  O'Hara     'A 
Alberta  Hensel  Pew     'A 
Margaret  Potts  Williams     "A 
Anne  Gary  Taylor  (Honorary)     '10 
Frances  Murrell  Rickards     '10 
Eva  Horner  Butlerworth     '  1 3 
Dorys  McConnell  Duberg     '16 
Ruth  Mcllravy  Logan     '17 
lloe  Bowers  Joel     '18 
Catherine  Marshall  Shu)er     '18 
Ida  Massie  Valentine     '20 
Caroline  Freiburg  Marcus     '20 
Florence  Woelfel  Elston     '21 
Rebecca  Ashcraft  Warren     '26 
Kathenne  Blount  Andersen     '26 
Elise  Morley  Fink     '27 
Eleanor  Branch  Cornell     '28 
Elizabeth  Crane  Hall     '28 
Janet  Bruce  Bailey     *29 
Gladys  Wester  Horton     '30 
Phoebe  Rowe  Pelers     *31 


Martha  von  Briesen     '31 
Margaret  Austin  Johnson     '33 
Jean  Van  Home  Baber     '33 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle     '35 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett     '35 
Mary  Whipple  Clark     *35 
Margaret  Huxley  Dick     '36 
Mary  Virginia  Camp  Smith     '36 
Elizabeth  Morton  Montgomery     '36 
Elinor  Ward  Francis     *37 
Betty  Smartt  Johnson     '38 
Frances  Faulkner  Mathews     '38 
Virginia  Heizer  Hickenlooper     *38 
Louise  Corrigan  Jordan     '39 
Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro     *39 
Sarah  Belk  Gambrell     '39 
Jane  Hopkins  Hanes     '40 
Nida  Tomlin  Watts     "40 
Marie  Gaffney  Barry     '41 
Betty  Doucett  Neill     '41 
Louise  Kirk  Edwards     *4l 
Sarah  Adams  Bush     '43 
Frances  Gregg  Petersmeyer     '43 
Flora  Cameron  Alherton     '46 
Alice  Eubank  Burke     '46 
Helen  Murchison  Lane     '46 
Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart     '47 
Meredith  Slane  Finch     '47 
Ann  Samford  Upchurch     '48 
Martha  Rowan  Hyder     '48 
Sally  Fishburn  Fulton     *52 
Jane  Roseberry  Ewald     '52 
Jean  Gillespie  Walker     '54 
Charlotte  Heuer  Watson     '57 
Lynn  Crosby  Gammill     '58 
Martha  Bulkier  O'Brien     '59 
Sally  Dobson  Danforth     '59 
Kay  Prothro  Yeager     '61 
Ann  Ritchey  Baruch     '62 


Joann  Soderquist  Kramer     '64 
Dianna  Yaeger  Rankin     '66 
Greta  Brown  Peters     '66 
Stephanie  Bredin  Hyland     '68 
3     Anonymous 
TOTALS     66 

BOXWOOD  CIRCLE 

COMMITTEE 

1972-73 

Dorothy  Nicholson  Tate,     '38 
Elizabeth  Prescott  Balch.     '28 
Gladys  Wester  Horton,     '30 
Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett,     '35 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle,     '35 
Julia  Sadler  deColigny,     '34 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park,     '37 
Blair  Bunting  Both,     '40 
Nida  Tomlin  Watts,     '40 
Patricia  Traugott  Rixey,     '48 
Dale  Hutter  Harris,     '53 
Mary  Huntington  Harrison,     '30 

THE  GOLDEN  STAIRS 

Each  year  alumnae  who  give  from  $250  to  $999  to 
Sweet  Briar  become  members  of  the  Golden  Stairs. 

The  Golden  Stairs  was  established  in  1968  by  the 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Nancy  Hamel  Clark,  '52.  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Golden  Stairs  from  1968-1971.  The  Golden  Stairs 
has  contributed  $277,328.00  to  Sweet  Briar. 

During  1972-1973,  the  following  members  of  the 
Golden  Stairs  contributed  $49,957.00. 

GOLDEN  STAIRS  MEMBERS 
June  30, 1973 


Marion  L.  Peele     'SP 

Anne  Gary  Taylor  (Honorary)     '10 

Marion  Yerkes  Barlow     '14 

Anne  Schutie  Nolt     '15 

Emma  Thomas  Thomason     '15 

Margaret  Banister     '16 

Mary  S.  Reed     '18 

Elizabeth  Madson  Eddy     '18 

Margaret  McVey     '18 

Florence  Freeman  Fow'ler     *19 

Isabel  Luke  Wilt     '19 

Caroline  Sharp  Sanders     '19 

Caroline  Freiburg  Marcus     '20 

Gertrude  Pauly  Craw  ford     '21 

Gertrude  Dally  Massie     '22 

Ruth  UllandTodi     '22 

Frederica  Bernhard     '24 

Emily  Jeffrey  Williams     '24 

Frances  Nash  Burgher     '24 

Mary  Stephens  Henderson     '24  (Deceased) 

Gladys  Woodward  Hubbard     '24 

Tavenner  Haielwood  Caldwell     '26 

Helen  Mutschler  Becker     '26 

Ellen  Newell  Bryan     '26 

Barbara  FPiareSmilh    '26 

Margaret  Cramer  Crane    '27 

Rebecca  Manning  Culler    '27 

Elizabeth  Failing  Bernhard     '28 

Julia  Thomas  Burleigh     '28 

Adelaide  Henderson  Cabaniss     '29 

Sarah  MeKec  Stanger     '29 

Kate  T.  Coc     '29 
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GOLDEN  STAIRS  (Cont. 

Serena  Aites  Stevens     *30 
Nancy  H.  Coe     '31 
Dorothy  Boyle  Charles     '3 1 
Mary  Carlson  King     '3 1 
Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt     '3 1 
Evelyn  Mullen     '31 
Mary  Seaton  Marston     "31 
Virginia  Bellamy  Ruffin     '32 
Ruth  Remon  Wenzel     '32 
Susanne  Gay  Linville     '32 
Marcia  Patterson     '32 
Margaret  Guppy  Dickie     '33 
Marjorie  Ris  Hand     '33 
Leila  Van  Leer  Schwaab     '33 
Josephine  Rucker  Powell     *33 
Cordelia  Penn  Cannon     '34 
Julia  Peterkin     '35 
Mary  Marks     '35 
Sarah  Rick  Putnam     '35 
Rebecca  Young  Frazer     '35 
Frances  Gregory     *36 
Kathryn  Ferson  Barrett     '36 
Katherine  Niles  Parker     '36 
Elizabeth  LefMcPhail     '37 
Virginia  Hardin     '37 
Ellen  Snodgrass  Park     '37 
Margaret  Cornwell  Schmidt     '37 
Helen  Allen  Stupp     '38 
Mary  Cobb  Hulse     '38 


Kate  Sulzberger  Levi     T38 
Elizabeth  Cam/76e//Gawthrop 
Lucy  Gordan  Jeffers     '39 
Gracey  Luckett  Bradley     '39 
Marion  Mann  Hawkes     '39 
Gertrude  Robertson  Midlen     '39 
Ann  Adamson  Taylor     *40 
Adelaide  Boze  Glascock     '40 
Anne  Borough  O'Connor     '41 
Joan  DeVore  Roth     '41 
Mary  Alice  Bennett  Baumberger 
Sudie  Clark  Hanger     '42 
Irene  Mitchell  Moore     '42 
Dorothy  Malone  Yates     '42 
Edna  Syska  Peltier     '42 
Anne  McJunkin  Briber     '43 
By rd  Smith  Hunter     '43 
Elizabeth  Munce  Weis     '43 
Nancy  Pingree  Drake     '43 
Esther  Jen  Holland     '43 
Catherine  Tift  Porter     '44 
Mildred  Brenizer  Lucas     '44 
Anne  Bowen  Broadus     '44 
Lucile  Christmas  Brewster     '44 
Frances  Longino  Schroder    '44 
Evelyn  Dillard  Groncs     '45 
Rosemary  Newby  Mullen     '45 
Ellen  Gilliam  Perry     '45 
Audrey  Betts     '45 


Margaret  Jones  Wyllie     '45 
39  Adeline  Jones  Voorhees     '46 

Elinor  Clement  Littleton     '46 
Caroline  Rudolph  Sellers     '46 
Catherine  Smart  Grier     '46 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon     '47 
Eleanor  Crumrine  Stewart     '47 
Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker     '47 
Mayde  Ludington  Henningsen     '48 
Louise  DeVore  Towers     '48 
'42  Anne  Ricks  Griffin     '48 

Peggy  Sheffield  Martin     '48 

Jean  Taylor     '49 

Margaret  Woods  Tillett     '49 

Catherine  Barneit  Brown     '49 

Garland  Hunter  Davies     '50 

Katharine  Babcock  Mountcastle     '52 

Mary  Bailey  Izard     '52 

Nancy  Hamel  Clark     "52 

Martha  Legg  Katz     '52 

Jane  Ramsay  Olmsted     '52 

Nell  Orand  Lynch     '52 

Virginia  Robb     '53 

Dale  Hutter  Harris     *53 

Ruth  Frye  Deaton     '54 

Ann  Sheffield  Hale     '54 

Mary  Lee  McGinnis  McClain     '54 

Elizabeth  Walker  Dykes     '54 

Ruth  Campbell  Vanderpoel     '55 


Gretchen  Armstrong  Redmond     "55 
Camille  Williams  Taylor     '55 
Rose  Montgomery  Johnston     *56 
Nancy  Salisbury  Neil     *56 
Anne  Willis  Hetlage     '56 
Helen  Smith  Davenport     '57 
Lynn  Prior  Harrington     '58 
Margaret  Richey  Toole     '58 
Ann  Pegram  Harris     '59 
Betty  Smith  White     '59 
Jane  Arensberg  Thompson     *61 
Winifred  Storey  Davis     '61 
Anne  Allen  Symonds     *62 
Susan  Dwelle     "64 
Laurie  DeBuys  Pannell     "64 
Elvira  McMillan  Tate     '65 
Nancy  Dunham     "66 
Anne  Stupp     '68 
Anonymous     1 
TOTAL  138 


Golden  Stairs  Committee 
1972-73 

Jean  Gillespie  Walker,     "54 
Jane  Roseberry  Ewald.     "52 


ALUMNAE      FUND:      July      1 


Class 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Fund  Agent 


Frances  Murrell  Rickards 


Anne  Schutie  Nolt 

Rachel  Lloyd  Hollon 
Margaret  McVey 
Caroline  Sharpe  Sanders 

Elizabeth  Shoop  Dixon 

Helen  McMahon 
Jean  Grant  Taylor 
Mary  Sailer  Gardiner 
Wanda  Jensch  Harris 
Jeanette  Boone 
Louise  Harned  Ross 
Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes 
Gwen  Olcou  Writer 
Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt 
Eleanor  Franke  Crawford 
Ella  Jessee  Latham 
Emily  Marsh  Nichols 
Pat  Whitford  Allen 
Lucile  Cox  Jones 

Dorothy  Tison  Campbell 
Lucy  Gordan  Jeffers 
Nancy  Haskins  Elliot 
Katherine  Estes 
Polly  Peyton  Turner 
Brooks  Barnes 
Norma  Bradley  Arnold 


No.  in  class 

No.  giving 

Percent 

Amount 

Golden 
Stairs 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

6 

6 

•100 

S     1.691.00 

1 

6 

2 

33.3 

30.00 

5 

0 

18 

6 

33.3 

1.315.00 

14 

7 

*  50.0 

300.00 

1 

18 

II 

*  61.1 

767.00 

2 

20 

9 

45.0 

1.670.00 

1 

34 

14 

41.1 

1.890.00 

24 

18 

*  75.0 

2,980.00 

2 

35 

13 

37.1 

1,070.00 

3 

35 

13 

37.1 

710.00 

1 

52 

24 

46.1 

2,612.30 

1 

77 

20 

26.0 

920.00 

2 

99 

43 

43.4 

1.466.22 

82 

46 

*  56.0 

2,279.96 

5 

74 

34 

46.0 

715.00 

105 

43 

41.0 

7,936.01 

4 

104 

46 

44.2 

3,180.14 

2 

102 

48 

47.0 

4,450.00 

2 

129 

51 

40.0 

2,904.50 

1 

134 

53 

40.0 

2,228.00 

1 

117 

52 

44.4 

7,221.40 

6 

117 

56 

48.0 

2,167.51 

3 

147 

62 

42.1 

4,715.00 

2 

136 

65 

48.0 

1,796.91 

1 

146 

55 

38.0 

4,103.00 

2 

134 

56 

42.0 

5,787.38 

2 

97 

44 

45.3 

3,398.78 

3 

144 

63 

44.0 

3,559.50 

3 

140 

62 

44.2 

7,617.77 

4 

136 

62 

46.0 

3,037.17 

2 

143 

58 

41.0 

4,231.58 

2 

125 

65 

*  52.0 

2,376.00 

3 

138 

65 

47.1 

4,243.70 

4 

141 

61 

43.2 

1,875.00 

2 

Boxwood 

Circle 

1973 

1 


1972-73  GIFTS  FROM  CLUBS 


ENDOWED  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Amherst 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Charlotte 

Charlottesville 

Chattanooga 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Fairfield 

Indianapolis 

Long  Island 

Louisville 

Lynchburg 

Peninsula 

Norfolk  (Tidewater) 

Northern  New  Jersey 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 


1. 000 

Roanoke 

3,325 

Rochester 

600 

Solos 

1.000 

Southern  Calif. 

1,200 

Washington 

1. 000 

Westchester 

1.500 

Wilmington 

1,000 

Winston-Salem 

500 

650 

Total 

300 

700 

500 

222 

1,225 

MI! 

400 

400 

800 

Boston 

1,000 

Cleveland 

4,000 

Indianapolis 

1,000 

Norfolk 

3.000 

North.  Conn. 

San  Diego 

MISCELLANEOUS 


300 

Atlanta 

S    250 

500 

Boston 

300 

1,000 

Columbia,  S.C. 

1,000 

300 

Fairfield 

800 

4.000 

Huntsville 

186 

1,000 

Lynchburg 

400 

700 

Minneapolis 

350 

800 

Princeton 

700 

Rochester 

715 

13,922 

San  Francisco 

201 

St.  Louis 

200 

Solos 

1,000 

Toledo 

200 

Utica 

69 

Westchester 

220 

Winston-Salem 

100 

300 

25 
50 

Total 

S  6.691 

GRAND TOTAL 

$41,267 

50 

179 

50 

Total 


S  654 


1972,     through     June     30,      1973 


1945 

Ruth  Longmire  Wagner 

1946 

Elinor  Clement  Littleton 

1947 

Evie  While  Spearman 

1948 

Jeanne  Morrell  Garlington 

1949 

Mary  Somers  Booth 

1950 

Emma  Kyle  Kimpel 

1951 

Joanne  Williams  Ray 

1952 

Ginger  Sheaff  Liddel 

1953 

June  Arata  Pickett 

1954 

Joy  Parker  Eldredge 

1955 

Ruth  Campbell  Wan  Derpoel 

1956 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann 

1957 

Kim  McMunry  Fowler 

1958 

Penny  Meigan  Martin 

1959 

Alice  Cary  Farmer  Brown 

I960 

Margol  Saur  Meyer 

1961 

Laura  Conway  Nason 

1962 

Ann  Rilchey  Baruch 

Mary  Belle  Scon  Rauch 

1963 

Lucy  Otis  Anderson 

1964 

Jo  Ann  Soderquisi  Kramer 

1965 

Laura  Haskell  Phinizy 

1966 

Lin  Campbell 

Natalie  Roberts  Sheriff 

1967 

Barbara  Tillman  Goodwin 

Marion  MacRae 

1968 

Connie  Williams  de  Bordenave 

Pam  Burwell  Benton 

1969 

Ann  .-ir/is/?/gerCanipe 

Nancy  Wendling  Peacock 

1970 

Candace  Buker  Chang 

1971 

Pam  Henery  Arey 

1972 

Carter  Frackelton 

Others 

Total 


Clubs 
Total 


142 
146 
146 
160 
126 
141 
130 
159 
148 
153 
146 
155 
166 
186 
164 
170 
178 
187 

187 
192 
204 
221 

218 

218 

223 

236 

261 
255 

8052 


8052 


54 
61 
51 
81 
51 
44 
53 
65 
54 
60 
56 
56 
62 
54 
64 
31 
39 
47 

64 
64 
51 
37 

52 

47 

42 

62 
62 
77 
38 

2912 
40 

2912 


38.0 

2,642.27 

42.0 

3.970.00 

35.0 

4.025.00 

50.1 

5,684.09 

40.4 

S     2,046.00 

31.2 

1,295.00 

41.0 

1.270.00 

41.0 

6,100.94 

36.4 

1,672.50 

39.2 

3.076.56 

38.3 

1.317.00 

36.1 

2.213.63 

37.3 

1.371.00 

29.0 

992.00 

39.0 

3.734.56 

18.2 

540.00 

22.0 

3,295.00 

25.1 

2,813.06 

34.2 

1.345.00 

33.3 

2.453.23 

25.0 

1.019.00 

17.0 

1.878.00 

24.0 


22.0 


19.0 


679.00 


.140.00 


636.56 


26.2 

1.219.00 

24.0 

727.03 

30.1 

1,239.00 

11.491.44 

36.1 

170.131.70 

41.191.37 

36.1 

211.323.07 

1 

97 


97 


3 
43 


49 


With  Sorrow,  We  Report  the 

:  Deaths 

of  These  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Bryson  (Alice  Battey  AC) 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Brown  (Bessie  Hoge  '23) 

June  10,  1972 

December  14,  1971 

September  23,  1972 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Howe  (Mary  James  '35) 

Mrs.  Tucker  Carrington  (Elise  Craddock  AC) 

Mrs.  William  Dunbar  (Mary  LaBoiteaux  '23) 

December  18,  1971 

September  19,  1971 

July  27,  1973 

Mrs.  Charles  McGavran,  11  (Elizabeth  Klinedinst 

Mrs.  H.  Barton  Cook  (Jeanne  Alexander  AC) 

Miss  Olive  D.  Clark  '24 

•35) 

November  23,  1972 

October  29,  1969 

December  23,  1971 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gurley  (Mildred  England  AC) 

Mrs.  Charles  Floyd  (Harriette  Charles  '24) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Shepherd  (Claudia  DeWolf '35) 

November  7,  1970 

March  1973 

December  31,  1971 

Mrs.  J.  Booker  Hutter  (Ella  Rodes  AC) 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lloyd  (Margaret  Nelson  '24) 

Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Trout,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Broun  '35) 

August  1973 

May  9,  1972 

November  4,  1971 

Mrs.  John  Mason  (Loulie  Antrim  AC) 

Mrs.  John  Twohy,  11  (Grace  Merrick  '24) 

Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Cooley  (June  Stein  '36) 

August  27,  1972 

January  1973 

February  16,  1973 

Mrs.  William  Meissel  (Ethel  Shoop  AC) 

Mrs.  James  D.  Holmes,  Jr.  (Adelaide  Harris  '25) 

Mrs.  Clement  F.  Scofield  (Willietta  Thompson  '36) 

April  1971 

December  12,  1971 

March  27,  1972 

Mrs.  F.W.  Rayne  (Annie  Foster  AC) 

Mrs.  Ira  C.  Nichols  (Elizabeth  Mathew  '26) 

Mrs.  R.P.  Davis  (Gurley  Carter  '37) 

March  1968 

September  1972 

January  11,  1971 

Mrs.  Grover  C.  Holcomb  (Claudine  Griffin  SP) 

Mrs.  William  J.  Bennet  (Dorothy  Conaghan  77) 

Mrs.  James  E.  Poulton  (Janet  Sykes  '37) 

November  1,  1971 

March  4,  1972 

1969 

Miss  Claudine  Hutter     '10 

Mrs.  Janet  B.  Hood  (Janie  Brown  '27) 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Winton  (Eugenia  Whiteside  '38) 

July  27,  1972 

Mrs.  Leon  C.  Parks  (Marjorie  Atlee  '27) 

1971 

Mrs.  J.  Garland  Miller  (Anne  Cumnock  MO) 

April  12,  1971 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Durham  '39) 

November  24,  1972 

Mrs.  T.  Turner  Foster  (Elizabeth  Robins  '28) 

June  16, 1973 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Tenney  (Helen  Schulte  '10) 

July  1,  1973 

Mrs.  Norman  Carlson  (Josephine  Taylor  '40) 

August  6,  1971 

Mrs.  Hart  Hagin  (Elizabeth  Whitehouse  '28) 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Jr.  (Maxine  Robison  '41) 

Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Waggaman  (Dudley  Powers  '10) 

Summer  1972 

July  20,  1972 

June  21,  1973 

Mrs.  John  Bell  Towill  (Harriet  Dunlap  '28) 

Mrs.  John  R.  Schroder,  Jr.  (Martha  Ingles  '41) 

Mrs.  Esther  K.  Brown  (Esther  Keller  '1 1) 

October  1972 

October  18,  1972 

January  30,  1972 

Mrs.  Amelia  W.  Davier  (Amelia  Woodward  '29) 

Mrs.  George  Phillips  (Janet-Lee  Appell  '42) 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Tucker  (Mary  Laird  '12) 

December  12,  1972 

January  2,  1972 

March  6,  1972 

Mrs.  James  W.  Flack,  III  (Isabel  Eldridge  '30) 

Mrs.  C.  Harper  (Grace  Graulty  '43) 

Mrs.  Douglas  J.  Miller  (Isabel  Cornwall  '13) 

April  6.  1972 

Mrs.  W.L.  Shearer,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Campbell  '43) 

February  25,  1972 

Mrs.  Harry  Gammon  (Jarvis  Seele  '30) 

October  29,  1971 

Mrs.  John  R.  Bennett  (Sallie  Miller  '14) 

October  1972 

Mrs.  Wiley  H.  Merrill,  Jr.  (Anne  Leach  '44) 

November  22,  1971 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Gray  (Esther  Shearman  '30) 

Mrs.  H.J.  Elliott,  Jr.  (Edith  Farr  '45) 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Caldwell  (Priscilla  Brown  '18) 

March  1973 

February  1973 

November  16,  1971 

Mrs.  Z.  Lupton  Patten  (Mary  Sanford  '30) 

Mrs.  George  R.  Monthan  (Cornelia  English  '46) 

Miss  Bessie  May  Sims  '18 

January  1973 

May  26,  1973 

February  12,  1972 

Mrs.  Donald  Borg  (Flora  Austin  '31) 

Mrs.  Lewis  Abbot  (Mary  Chilton  '47) 

Mrs.  Philip  Woollcott  (Corinne  Gibbon  '18) 

October  17,  1971 

October  1971 

May  15,  1973 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Borkland,  Jr.  (Caroline  Powell  '32) 

Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Parker  (Virginia  Barba  '47) 

Mrs.  Percy  W.  White  (Florence  Gage  '19) 

May  1972 

August  17,  1972 

January  1972 

Mrs.  William  A.  Bryson,  Jr.  (Lillian  Wilkinson  '32) 

Mrs.  Charles  Ide,  Jr.  (Ruth  Street  '48) 

Mrs.  Lucius  Butts  (Russe  Blanks  '21) 

April  19,  1973 

July  1972 

February  27,  1972 

Mrs.  James  J.  Moffett  (Beatrice  Stone  '32) 

Mrs.  J.H.  Lovelace  (Sarah  Sadler  '52) 

Mrs.  Charles  Lee,  Jr.  (Marie  Matthews  '21) 

November  27,  1972 

May  6,  1973 

October  11,  1971 

Mrs.  Mensing  West  (Clara  Manning  '32) 

Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Vick,  Jr.  (Susan  Seward  '55) 

Miss  Ruth  Lundholm     '21 

August  31,  1972 

January  4,  1973 

January  26,  1972 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bradshaw  (Martha  LeLay  '33) 

Mrs.  Brooks  Binder  (Margaret  Lawrence  '59) 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Scannell  (Fanny  Ellsworth  '21) 

December  1964 

July  11,  1972 

December  24,  1972 

Mrs.  Darold  Greek  (Dora  Tracy  '33) 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Grady,  Jr.  (Tila  Farrell  '60) 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Smith  (Mattie  Hammond  '21) 

Mrs.  Julian  M.  Peeples  (Jane  Culbertson  '33) 

February  1,  1973 

May  1973 

November  24,  1972 

Miss  Katherine  H.  Lord     '60 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Inwood  (Marianna  Hower  '22) 

Miss  Mildred  Simon     '33 

Miss  Karen  Jones     '70 

December  1972 

Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Vosburgh  (Hannah  Wright  '33) 

April  29,  1973 

Mrs.  Ray  C.  Thomas  (Josephine  Kelley  '22) 

December  9,  1971 

Miss  Cynthia  Ann  Sims     '70 

December  6,  1971 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Young  (Ruth  Elizabeth  Davies  '33) 

February  1972 

Mrs.  Clark  L.  Bassett  (Gertrude  Geer  '23) 

January  4,  1972 

Miss  Pamela  McCain     '73 

September  7,  1971 

Mrs.  H.  Graham  Dudley  (Harriet  Haddock  '35) 

March  1972 
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Elizabeth  Schmeisser  Nelson,  Marjorie  Lee 
Shugart  Dennehy,  Byrd  Smith  Hunter, 
Frances  Taylor  Trigg,  Louise  Woodruff 
Angst,  Muriel  Grymes  Blumenthal,  and  Caro- 
line Miller  McClintock. 

Nancy  Bean  Hilbes  was  unable  to  come  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  her  husband's  family.  Two 
brave  males  added  dash  to  our  get-together, 
Dik  Pakrodooni,  who  also  attended  our  25th 
with  "Jake,"  and  Jim  Wellons,  Janice's  hus- 
band. 

Weezie  Woodruff  Angst  did  an  outstanding 
job  as  Class  President,  responsible  for  our 
30th  reunion.  She  drove  from  St.  Louis — two 
days — in  order  to  bring  scrapbooks,  film  and 
projector  for  our  pleasure.  Not  only  that,  but 
she  willingly  and  happily  volunteered  to  be 
President  the  next  five  years  and  will  be  the 
guiding  light  for  our  35th  reunion.  She  is 
great! 

Muriel  Grymes  Blumenthal,  back  for  her 
first  reunion  since  she  reigned  as  our  May 
Queen,  enjoyed  reunion  so  much,  we  will  be 
seeing  her  every  five  years  from  now  on.  She 
volunteered  to  take  over  Brooks  Barnes' job  as 
Fund  Agent;  a  job  that  Brooks  did  so  com- 
petently, in  spite  of  her  demanding  work  at 
Childrens'  Hospital,  Boston.  Let's  give  Muie 
our  support  100%. 

A  bouquet  of  Sweet  Briar  roses  to  Janice 
Fitzgerald  Wellons,  a  talented  pianist,  who 
rewrote  the  music  to  our  Freshman  Play.  She 
played  it  for  us  after  the  luncheon  honoring  re- 
union classes  on  Monday,  in  the  basement  of 
Grammar. 

Few  of  us  knew  that  one  of  my  roommates, 
Snookie  Campbell  Shearer,  had  died  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  that  her  son  died  the  week 
before  reunion.  At  present,  her  husband  is  in 
Duke  Hospital  recovering  from  open  heart 
surgery.  All  of  this  sad  news  came  from 
Fayette  McDowell  Willett,  in  Louisville;  she 
also  wrote  that  their  (the  Willetts)  oldest 
daughter  Louise  works  in  Senator  Hugh 
Scott's  office  here  in  Washington.  Their  son 
Mac  had  a  darling  girl  at  their  house  one  eve- 
ning, who  turned  out  to  be  Julie  Horner 
Mulligan's  daughter.  She  wanted  to  know  if 
she  is  related  to  me.  Our  son  is  an  only  son, 
of  an  only  son,  of  only  son,  of  an  only  son, 
of  an  only  son — so  we  have  no  Mulligan  rela- 
tives, sad  to  say! 

Anne  Noyes  Awtrey  has  the  honor  of  being 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet 
Briar  for  a  four-year  term.  She  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  many  contributions  to  Sweet 
Briar  over  the  years,  especially  for  her  work  as 
a  former  National  Bulb  Chairman  for  SBC's 
Bulb  Project. 

Another  member  of  our  class  has  the  honor 
of  being  elected  to  Sweet  Briar's  Board  of 
Overseers:  Ouija  Adams  Bush  will  serve  a 
four-year  term,  July  '73  to  June  '77. 

Dodi  Cheatham  James  writes  from  Burling- 
ton, N.C.,  that  she  recently  had  a  very  success- 
ful one-man  show  of  her  paintings.  She  and 
Harry  had  a  trip  to  France  recently.  Her  son 
Mike,  a  graduate  of  UNC,  is  working  in 
Greensboro;  daughter  Ann  is  at  the  UNC 
Summer  School.  Her  oldest  daughter  lives  at 
home  with  a  darling  one-year  old  to  liven  up 
the  household. 

Mary  Love  Ferguson,  in  Corsicana,  Texas, 
has  recently  been  studying  archaeology  in 
Taos,  N.  Mexico,  as  well  as  Colo,  and  Wyo- 
ming. She  loves  it  and  says  it  looks  as  if  she 
will  be  going  to  school  forever. 

Charlotte   Garber   Rudulph    and   husband 


John  are  selling  international  real  estate,  and 
she  was  unable  to  be  at  our  reunion  because 
they  were  in  Australia.  Also  selling  real  estate, 
in  Wilmington  and  Rehoboth,  Del.,  is  Eliza- 
beth Shepherd  Scott. 

Lynn  Emerick  Huidekoper  writes  that  she 
has  an  interesting  antique  business  in  Dedham, 
Mass.  Her  5th  and  youngest  son,  Prescott,  III, 
will  be  a  freshman  at  Univ.  Pa.  in  Sept.,  and 
his  twin  brothers  will  be  seniors  in  college. 

The  weekend  after  reunion,  I  spent  with  Dik 
and  Ann  Jacobs  Pakradooni  at  their  lovely 
home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Ann  has  a  fascinat- 
ing dress  shop  and  boutique,  Joie  de  Vivre,  in 
nearby  Haverford.  She  designs,  and  her 
seamstresses  make,  perfectly  lovely  gowns  for 
the  women  of  that  area.  She  also  collects  an- 
tique dresses  and  redesigns  and  refurbishes 
them  to  sell  in  her  shop.  Dik  showed  the  color 
slides  he  took  at  our  reunion  and,  hopefully,  he 
will  bring  the  ones  from  our  25th  and  30th  re- 
unions, to  our  35th  for  all  to  see. 

The  week  before  reunion,  I  went  on  the  SBC 
trip  to  Spain  for  eight  days  and  had  a  wonder- 
ful time.  We  flew  from  Dulles  to  Malaga  and 
spent  the  week  on  the  Costa  del  Sol  near  Este- 
pona.  It  was  well-planned  and  run  by  Arthur's 
of  Philadelphia.  Our  hotel  was  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  we  made  side  trips  to  Ronda, 
Mijas,  Granada  and  Tangier.  If  the  future 
trips  planned  are  anything  like  the  one  to 
Spain,  I  can  highly  recommend  them  to  one 
and  all.  They  are  a  great  bargain,  as  well  as 
being  delightful  in  every  way. 

Our  son  Ralph  is  in  Nasson  College  in 
Maine,  and  our  oldest  daughter  Mellinda  and 
two  little  girls  live  in  Laurel,  Md.  Our  young- 
est daughter  Mary  Minor  will  be  a  junior  in 
high  school.  My  love  is  the  volunteer  work  I 
do  at  Sibley  Hospital  two  mornings  a  week. 
So  much  for  my  first  newsletter.  Remember,  I 
was  an  art  major,  not  English!  Please  write  me 
any  time  at  all.  I  will  be  sending  cards  to  make 
it  easier  for  you.  Don't  let  me  down. 


1948 

Secretary 

Martha  Davis  Barnes  (Mrs.  Waddell),  4459 

Old  Club  Rd.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Fund  Agent 

Marion  Bower  Harrison  (Mrs.  Archibald  C, 

Jr.),  RFD  #1,  Box  138,  Orange,  Va.  22960 

Reunion  was  many  things  to  each  of  us. 
Echoes  of  campus  years  rang  in  every  conver- 
sation, and  there  was  great  joy  in  renewed 
friendships  and  the  pleasure  shared  in  being 
together  at  SBC  once  more.  While  admiring  a 
campus  even  lovelier  than  we  remembered,  we 
arrived  at  the  happy  conclusion  that  we,  too, 
had  weathered  the  past  25  years  in  an  admir- 
able state  of  preservation. 

A  close  look  at  the  SBC  of  today  was  en- 
lightening, inspiring,  and  even  amazing.  A  new 
understanding  of  current  administrative  pro- 
cedures, admissions  policies,  campus  life,  cur- 
riculum choices,  financial  needs,  operation 
costs,  and  projected  growth  assured  all  present 
that  SBC  does  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
today's  young  woman  who  seeks  a  quality 
education  in  a  stimulating  and  congenial  envi- 
ronment. 

The  class  of  1948  turned  out  48  strong  for 
the  25lh  celebration — the  largest  number  from 
a  single  class  ever  to  attend  a  25lh  reunion!  A 
welcome-plus  to  this  number  were  the  six  hus- 
bands and  several  daughters  who  joined  us. 


Officers  elected  at  our  class  meeting  were 
Meon  Bower  Harrison.  Fund  Agent,  and  my- 
self as  Secretary.  A  real  vote  of  thanks  is  due 
our  predecessors,  Jeanne  Morrell  Garlinglon 
and  Vickie  Brock  Badrow,  who  have  served  us 
with  dedication.  In  addition,  Peggy  Sheffield 
Martin  and  Maddin  Lupton  McCallie  should 
take  a  bow  for  the  magnificent  planning  which 
made  the  occasion  such  a  success. 

Of  prime  importance  on  the  meeting  agenda 
was  the  allocation  of  our  class  gift.  Spurred  on 
to  individual  giving  by  the  handsome  advance 
gift  of  Martha  Rowan  Hyder  and  her  hus- 
band, Elton,  the  class  raised  an  additional 
$6,424.87.  Eighty-one  members,  a  whopping 
51%,  contributed,  making  this  an  achievement 
to  be  recognized  with  pride. 

The  Hyders  designated  their  generous  gift 
for  the  redecoration  of  Reid  parlors  and  for 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  graphics  by  no- 
table artists.  The  need  for  the  redecorating 
project  was  obvious  to  all  in  our  class,  but  the 
total  renovation  plan  in  Reid  was  not  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  Hyders'  gift.  The  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  class  wished  the  indi- 
vidual donations  to  be  given  undesignated  to 
the  College,  be  ear-marked  for  some  other 
construction  or  renovation  need,  go  toward 
the  scholarship  fund  or  faculty  salaries,  or  be 
given  for  the  express  purpose  of  renovating  ad- 
ditional space  adjoining  Reid  parlors  to  serve 
as  a  new  office  for  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
thus  complement  the  Hyders'  gift.  The  deci- 
sion reached  was: 

"The  Class  of  1948  voted  that  its  $5,000  and 
any  other  unrestricted  gifts  over  and  above 
that  amount  of  the  1972-73  giving  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  for  redecorating  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  in  Reid." 

Hopefully,  this  project  may  awaken  other 
alumnae  and  friends  to  recognize  the  need  to 
support  a  well-planned,  on-going  program  for 
renovation  at  SBC.  Recognizing  that  this 
might  prompt  the  need  for  a  well-structured 
Accessions  Committee  to  screen  "in  kind"  or 
gifts  "of  things,"  the  class  recommended:  "A 
College  committee  be  formed  whose  function 
would  be  to  approve,  within  the  framework  of 
any  overall  plan,  any  gift  acquisitions,  decora- 
tive arts,  etc.,  as  might  be  offered  the  College." 

A  note  from  Alumnae  House  informs  me 
that  the  Administration  is  already  at  work 
forming  two  committees  to  cover  these  needs. 
One,  a  Friends  of  Arts,  will  basically  parallel 
the  Friends  of  the  Library;  the  other,  a  Deco- 
rating Committee,  will  draw  up  long-range 
plans  for  the  public  areas  of  the  College  as 
well  as  implement  the  plans. 

Reunion  was  enlightening,  exhausting,  fun! 
We  missed  each  of  you  who  could  not  be  with 
us.  To  our  class  sponsor,  Jane  Belcher,  we  toss 
a  bouquet  of  Sweet  Briar  roses.  She  has  been, 
and  is.  a  warm  and  long-lime  friend  of  ours; 
seeing  her  and  being  with  her  again  at  reunion 
was  one  of  our  greatest  pleasures  at  Sweet 
Briar  this  past  May. 

I  hope  this  account  makes  you  feel  up-to- 
date  on  the  business  of  reunion.  Maddin  has 
put  together  a  superb  scrapbook  with  news 
from  most  of  you.  Stop  by  Alumnae  House 
and  glance  through  our  scrapbook  when  in 
Virginia.  You'll  find  we  of  '48  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch!  Keep  me  informed  of  your 
whereabouts  and  activities.  Individual  news  is 
being  filed  for  the  next  communication. 
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One  of  South  Carolina's  leading  artists,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  foremost  watercolorist  in  the  South,  has 
no  studio  at  home.  Instead,  her  studio  is  a  yellow  Ford 
Bronco  truck. 

"I  go  all  over  this  part  of  the  state,"  said  Eleanor  Du- 
vall  Spruill  '29  of  Cheraw,  South  Carolina.  "People  have 
become  accustomed  to  me,  and  they  take  such  good  care 
of  me.  They  stop  and  ask  if  I  need  anything,  and  then 
they  go  on  their  way.  I  do  my  work  from  the  Bronco,  and 
then  finish  the  paintings  at  home,  on  the  kitchen  table." 

Her  paintings  will  be  on  exhibit  at  a  one-man  show  this 
December  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  She  plans  to  call 
this  show,  "From  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea."  Subjects  of 
the  paintings  will  be  those  she  has  found  driving  about 
South  Carolina  in  the  Bronco. 

Her  work  is  not  limited  to  South  Carolina,  however.  In 
October  1972  Eleanor  Spruill  staged  a  small  show  of 
travel  sketches  at  the  Hamilton  Street  Club  in  Baltimore. 
These  were  among  the  artistic  results  of  annual  journeys 
with  the  travel  group  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more, to  Northern  Italy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  North  Af- 
rica, and,  most  recently,  to  Jugoslavia.  A  Baltimore 
cousin  introduced  her  to  these  pleasures.  "I've  been 
lucky,"  Eleanor  Spruill  said.  "We've  had  a  wonderful 
time.  The  members  of  the  travel  group  are  art  lovers,  but 
I  am  the  only  practicing  artist.  I'm  their  exhibition,  sort 
of  like  a  pet  poodle  of  theirs." 

A  long-time  resident  of  Cheraw,  Eleanor  Spruill  was 
born  in  Columbia,  where  her  father  was  serving  in  the 
South  Carolina  legislature.  At  ten,  she  was  drawing  on 
wrapping  paper,  and  illustrating  her  diary  with  drawings 
in  the  margin.  After  graduating  from  Sweet  Briar,  she  en- 
tered a  commercial  art  school  in  Boston  to  study  as  an  il- 
lustrator. She  excelled  at  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which 
being  cheap  to  reproduce  sold  more  quickly  than  paint- 
ings— these  were  Depression  years.  She  returned  to 
South  Carolina  and  continued  to  draw  in  black  and 
white.  She  learned  etching,  too,  under  Elizabeth  White  of 
Sumter. 

Marriage  in  1939  to  James  Alexander  Spruill,  now 
Judge  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  put  Eleanor  Du- 
vall's  career  on  the  shelf  during  the  busy  years  of  raising 
five  children.  Less  than  twenty  years  later,  however,  she 
found  herself  free  enough  to  begin  painting  in  watercolor 
for  pleasure. 

She  joined  the  South  Carolina  Artists  Guild,  and  first 
exhibited  in  1961,  when  three  of  her  pictures  were  hung  in 
the  Regional  Show  at  the  Florence  Gallery.  She  has  been 
exhibiting  regularly  ever  since.  Her  success  is  such  that 
she  "can't  keep  in  paintings." 

Recent  showings  of  her  work  have  been  held  at  the 
Winslow  Galleries  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  at  the 
convention  center  in  Murrells  Inlet,  South  Carolina, 
where  the  Spruills  have  a  summer  home,  and  at  Frances 
Marion  College  in  Florence,  South  Carolina.  But  with 
her  popularity  Eleanor  Spruill  has  become,  if  anything, 
more  modest,  for  she  believes  that  now,  with  four  of  her 
children  married  and  only  one  at  home,  and  with  her  hus- 
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Eleanor  Davall  Spruill  '29 

band's  work  taking  him  away  from  home  a  good  deal, 
she  is  only  beginning  to  learn. 

"I  went  back  to  school  this  summer,  for  the  first  time 
since  Boston,"  she  said  during  an  interview  late  in  Au- 
gust, "I  spent  two  weeks  at  John  Pike's  watercolor  school 
in  Woodstock,  New  York.  I  had  the  most  wonderful 
time.  We  worked  very  hard,  painting  all  day.  And  after- 
wards, the  hippies  and  the  dogs  and  I  swam  in  the  mill 
stream  and  had  a  grand  time  together.  They  were  just  as 
nice  to  me  as  could  be. 

"Among  the  people  I  met  there  was  John  Frisbie  of  the 
Lynchburg  Fine  Arts  Center,  who  was  enrolled  in  the 
school  also.  He  ignored  me  until  he  saw  my  work,  and  af- 
ter that  he  was  very  nice.  The  school  was  a  marvelous  ex- 
perience. 

"And  I'm  really  getting  better." 


A  mother-daughter  team  that  proves  it's  possible  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap  is  Phoebe  Pierson  Dunn  '36 
and  Judy  Dunn  Spangenberg  '64.  Their  latest  collabora- 
tion, Our  Time  Is  Now,  was  published  by  Hallmark  late 
in  August,  and  they  began  work  on  another  book  as  soon 
as  Judy's  son  began  school  this  fall. 

Phoebe  Dunn  operates  with  her  husband  Tristam  a 
commercial  photography  business,  supplying  photo- 
graphs for  advertising  agencies.  Her  career  stems  from  a 
hobby:  her  first  camera  was  a  Christmas  present,  and  she 
progressed  from  snapshots  of  her  three  small  children,  to 
winning  picture  contests,  to  camera  editorship  of  Parents 
magazine.  She  has  written  many  articles  for  photography 
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Judy  Dunn  Spangenberg  '64 

magazines. 

During  the  past  five  years  she  and  Judy  Spangenberg, 
her  middle  child,  have  worked  together  on  several  books. 
The  first,  published  by  Doubleday  and  titled  Things,  is 
still  the  one  they  have  been  most  pleased  with.  Others 
have  been  published  by  Creative  Educational  Publishing 
Company,  for  use  by  school  children.  The  one  mother 
and  daughter  like  best  of  these  deals  with  children's  emo- 
tions. 

Our  Time  Is  Now  began  with  photographs  of  a  young 
couple  the  two  met  summer  before  last  in  Nantucket. 
Hallmark  saw  the  pictures  and  commissioned  the  book,  a 
picture-story  of  a  young  couple's  courtship,  marriage, 
and  first  baby.  "When  we  did  the  first  photographs,  the 
girl  was  pregnant,"  Phoebe  Dunn  said,  "and  the  later  pic- 
tures illustrate  the  earlier  part  of  the  book.  We  had  a 
hard  time  finding  the  couple  to  make  the  later  photo- 
graphs— they  live  in  a  bus,  and  travel — beaches  in  the 
summer,  skiing  in  the  winter.  They  are  a  very  modern, 
but  a  nice  young  couple. 

"The  book  is  pretty  jazzy  for  a  grandmother,"  she 
went  on.  "The  wedding  ring  was  a  daisy.  But  there  was 
enough  of  the  traditional  in  the  approach  to  satisfy  me. 
The  book  is  not  something  we'll  send  to  our  relatives.  But 
Judy  and  I  plan  further  work.  Someday  we'll  do  some- 
thing that  we  are  really  proud  of." 

Judy  Spangenberg,  who  writes  the  text  for  the  picture 
stories,  lives  near  her  mother  in  New  Canaan  with  her 
young  son  and  her  husband,  an  account  executive  with 
Young  and  Rubicam.  This  winter's  collaboration  will 


probably  be  about  children  and  nature. 

Mother  and  daughter  were  both  psychology  majors  un- 
der Elisabeth  F.  Moller,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeri- 
tus, whom  they  adored,  and  their  similar  academic  train- 
ing gives  them  an  intellectual  kinship  beyond  that  found 
in  most  parent-child  relationships.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, Phoebe  said.  "When  I  returned  for  Judy's  gradu- 
ation and  saw  Miss  Moller,  she  looked  at  me  sharply  and 
said,  'You  know,  Phoebe,  you  couldn't  even  get  into 
Sweet  Briar  anymore — much  less  take  my  courses.'  And 
I'm  sure  this  is  true!" 


According  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Kathleen  Is- 
rael '68  is  one  of  the  two  most  influential  women  in  the 
administration  of  Missouri's  Governor  Christopher  S. 
Bond.  She  is  a  program  assistant,  working  under  the  gov- 
ernor's legislative  counsel  to  inform  and  advise  the  ad- 
ministration about  problems  of  social  welfare. 

Although  no  member  of  her  family  has  been  active  in 
politics,  Kathleen  Israel's  interests  have  long  been  politi- 
cally oriented.  One  factor  in  this  interest,  she  says,  is  gov- 
ernment courses  during  her  two  years  at  Sweet  Briar.  A 
Missouri  native  from  Olivette,  in  St.  Louis  County,  she 
returned  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to  earn  the  B.A. 
degree  in  political  science. 

Her  association  with  Missouri's  present  governor  be- 
gan in  January  1972,  when  she  worked  in  his  election 
campaign.  Bond  was  elected  to  a  four-year  term  in  No- 
vember, and  in  January  1973  Kathleen  Israel  was  ap- 
pointed program  assistant. 

"There  are  two  of  us,"  she  explained  during  a  recent 
interview,  "and  there  haven't  been  women  in  executive 
positions  in  Missouri  before.  We  keep  the  governor  in- 
formed about  different  angles  of  government,  and  some- 
times write  speeches  about  our  special  information.  One 
of  my  fields  is  woman's  rights. 

"Others  include  health,  mental  health,  welfare,  the  el- 
derly, and  rapid  transit.  When  problems  arise  with  appro- 
priations in  the  state,  I  sometimes  investigate  the  facility 
in  question  by  going  there,  and  I  attend  meetings  away 
from  Jefferson  City  frequently.  But  because  of  time  lim- 
its, mine  is  mainly  an  office  job. 

"I  answer  a  lot  of  citizen  mail  that  deals  with  my  legis- 
lative areas.  I  certainly  find  my  job  interesting — and  I'm 
certainly  learning  a  lot." 

Being  one  of  the  first  women  in  her  executive  position 
has  apparently  posed  no  problems  for  Kathleen  Israel. 
Her  interest  in  women's  rights — she  did  most  of  the  re- 
search for  Bond  in  promoting  and  defending  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
before  the  Missouri  legislature  this  year — does  not  stem 
from  discrimination  she  has  experienced  personally. 

"We  might  have  been  tested  a  little  more  than  a  man," 
she  said  about  the  two  program  assistant  posts.  "But  af- 
ter the  people  we  worked  with  saw  that  we  were  capable 
and  serious,  they  worked  with  us  just  as  they  would  with  a 
man."  B 
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A  CITY  ON  THE  RIVER,  by  Roderick  MacLeish 
(E.P.  Dutton),  is  a  provocative  and  absorbing  book  by 
the  son  of  the  former  poet-in-residence  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Archibald  MacLeish.  It  belongs  to  the  new 
genre  of  half-fiction,  half-fact.  "Democracy  is  an 
eithteenth  century  ideal,  a  nineteenth  century  pursuit, 
and  a  twentieth  century  problem,"  the  younger  MacLeish 
states.  He  goes  on  to  cram  almost  five  hundred  pages 
with  a  scholarly,  imaginative  analysis  of  this  premise, 
ending  on  a  cautiously  optimistic  note.  The  book  is  as 
topical  as  yesterday's  Watergate  witness;  although  it  was 
completed  before  Uncle  Sam  and  his  cast  of  characters 
changed  the  format  of  daytime  TV,  it  brings  a  laudable 
and  needed  perspective  to  our  current  constitutional 
crises. 

A  City  on  the  River  is  a  concentrated  study  of  power  in 
the  political  life  of  Washington  today,  because  power  is 
the  ultimate  prize  sought  by  all  of  the  people  who  attempt 
to  "move  men,  money  and  ideas  through  the  structure  of 
government."  This  movement  is  what  Mr.  MacLeish 
calls  the  Process.  It  is  a  drama  on  which  the  curtain  never 
goes  down,  with  only  a  brief  pause  on  Inauguration  Day, 
when  one  tired  and  disillusioned  man  walks  out  into  the 
"inclemencies  of  history"  and  another  triumphant  and 
optimistic  one  takes  his  place. 

Political  life  in  Washington  is  not  limited  to  the  elected 
or  appointed  officials  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution.  It  includes  also  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  are  now  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  Process  as  the  bureaucratic  legions  themselves,  and 
often  more  powerful.  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters 
which  correspond  to  the  power  blocks  of  the  Process: 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Press,  the  Power  Brokers,  and  the 
Lobbyists,  as  well  as  the  Presidency,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  and  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MacLeish  has  chosen  an  unconventional  method 
to  instruct  and  to  fascinate  the  reader.  Each  section  or 
chapter  has  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  capsulized,  often 
brilliant,  history  of  that  part  of  the  Process.  Next  comes 
the  fictionalized  drama  of  how  the  key  figures  in  that  sec- 
tor handle  a  crisis.  The  last  is  an  analysis  and  critique  of 
how  well  or  how  badly  that  sector  is  working  in  the  co- 
lossus of  the  Capital  today.  Continuity  is  provided  not 
only  by  history  itself,  but  also  by  the  chief  protagonists 


in  the  imaginary  dramas  that  include  the  entire  Wash- 
ington scene. 

These  dramas  are  almost  Shakespearean  in  their  possi- 
bility for  high  tragedy:  intrigue  against  moral  purpose, 
jealousy  against  intense  loyalty.  Stage  center  is  the  Presi- 
dent. When  the  people  lost  faith  in  the  capitalist  system 
during  the  depression  they  turned  to  the  government  to 
solve  their  problems.  According  to  MacLeish's  analysis, 
the  increasing  complexities  of  that  government,  from  the 
early  days  of  F.D.R.,  have  forced  the  President  into  the 
role  of  King.  He  is  beset  by  the  same  Furies  which 
haunted  the  Absolute  Monarch;  he  is  the  people's  embod- 
iment of  hope;  he  is  isolated  from  the  people,  not  only  by 
the  minions  of  his  staff,  but  by  the  labyrinthian  structure 
of  twentieth  century  democracy.  In  the  final  awesome 
moment  of  decision,  he  must  act  alone.  The  American 
President  is  not  only  King,  in  his  role  as  Chief  of  State, 
but  he  is  Prime  Minister  as  well,  head  of  his  government, 
exerting  power  and  pressures  in  the  Process.  He  is,  also, 
the  head  of  his  own  political  party,  and  can  never  be 
above  grubbing  in  the  political  market  place. 


BRIAR 
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By  Rose  Hyde  Fales  '38 

"At  this  point  in  time,"  to  use  the  vernacular,  Mac- 
Leish's imaginary  President  is  trying  to  push  an  innova- 
tive bill  through  the  Congress  in  order  to  show  that  he 
and  his  Administration  are  responding  to  the  social  and 
economic  ills  of  the  country.  This  bill  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Party  Leaders  of  both  Chambers.  The  time  is  short.  Pop- 
ulist demonstrations  are  spreading  as  the  people  flail 
about  for  means  to  make  their  dissatisfaction  heard  in 
Washington,  and  traditional  politics  flounder  before  this 
new  form  of  protest.  Brutal  racial  clashes  are  disrupting 
normal  life  in  several  cities,  and  because  these  are  unpro- 
voked by  any  incident  they  appear  insoluble.  An  unex- 
pected military  coup  in  a  Latin  American  country  can  ex- 
plode into  a  civil  war  which  the  United  States  must  try  to 
prevent.  A  court  order  in  a  suit  brought  by  an  environ- 
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Secretary 

Dolly    Wallace  Hartman  (Mrs.  John),   1407 

Meadowcrest  Dr.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25314 

Fund  Agent 

Jacqueline  Lowe  Young  (Mrs.  Richard),  1317 

Woodland  Circle,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18017 

Births 

Stephen   Kelly  to   Betty  Boone  and   Harold 

Lewis,  March  20,  1973 

Daniel   Sargent, III,    to   Sallie    Wemple  and 

Daniel  S.  Codman,  Jr.,  April  14,  1973 

New  addresses 

Mrs.  David  M.  Wakelee  (Connie  Werly\  2519 

Durham  Rd.,  North  Guilford,  Conn.  06437 


Mrs.  David  T.  Hopper  (Dickie  Wellborn), 
Lamppost  Dr.,  West  Redding,  Conn.  06896 

Greetings!  Here's  your  new  pen  pal  report- 
ing and  hoping  you  will  keep  me  well  in- 
formed, so  that  I  can  correctly  chronicle  the 
lives  and  times  of  '53.  Many  thanks  to  our 
noble  leaders  who  served  us  well  these  five 
years  past:  Nan  Locke  Rosa,  Anne  Joyce  Wy- 
man.  and  June  Araia  Pickett. 

Our  20th  reunion  was  terrific!  Alphabeti- 
cally speaking,  it  was  entertaining,  hilarious, 
informative,  inspiring,  rejuvenating,  stimu- 
lating, and  much  too  brief.  Sweet  Briar  contin- 
ues to  be  in  the  most  competent  hands.  We 
were  all  impressed  with  our  new  President,  Dr. 
Harold    Whiteman.    His   charming    wife. 


Deedee,  invited  alumnae  to  tour  Sweet  Briar 
House,  which  has  been  beautifully  redecorated 
by  Otto  Zenke  of  Greensboro.  (Deedee  White- 
man's  sister.  Norma  Davis,  was  a  freshman  at 
Sweet  Briar  when  we  were  seniors.) 

We  were  also  impressed  with  talks  given  by 
Dean  Catherine  Sims,  Treasurer  Peter  Daniel. 
Admission  Director  Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin. 
'57;  and  Board  of  Directors  member,  our  own 
Dale  Hutter  Harris.  Dale  also  presided  at  the 
alumnae  luncheon  with  her  usual  charm,  wit 
and  poise.  Two  notes  on  the  talk  given  by  Pe- 
ter Daniel:  Sweet  Briar  continues  to  operate  in 
the  black,  a  statement  which  many  colleges  of 
Sweet  Briar's  type  cannot  make:  and  the  en- 
dowment fund,  which  was  about  one  million 
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mentalist  coalition  has  prevented  the  opening  of  an 
A.E.C.  plant  on  the  East  Coast,  and  a  serious  power 
shortage  is  threatening  the  area.  "What  the  hell  is  going 
on  out  there  in  the  country?"  The  Press,  righteous  in  its 
creed  of  the  people's-right-to-know,  privy  to  the  person- 
ality schisms  and  the  bargaining  power  of  the  different 
men,  is  waiting  in  the  wings  to  probe,  to  analyze  and  to 
predict. 

Can  the  President  believe  the  Majority  Whip's  prog- 
nosis of  the  vote?  Will  one  Senator's  intransigence  throw 
the  bill  back  to  the  House,  or  can  the  Vice  President  per- 
suade certain  other  Senators  to  change  their  proxies?  Is 
the  dawn  report  brought  to  him  from  the  Operations 
Room  at  State  correct,  when  the  whole  Hydra-headed 
monster  of  Intelligence  failed  to  warn  him  of  the  trouble 
in  Peru?  Would  a  favorable  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  be  more  likely  if  the  aristocratic  old 
lady  staying  at  the  Sulgrave  Club  could  be  persuaded  to 
step  down  as  one  of  the  plaintiffs  int  the  A.E.C.  case? 
Should  he  take  the  candid  advice  of  the  powerful  and  dis- 
creet lawyer  whom  he  summoned  to  the  White  House  to 
give  him  an  "unofficial"  opinion? 

These  fictionalized  dramas  are  described  with  vivid 
reality  and  authenticity,  and  an  actor's  ear  for  the  mim- 
icry of  speech.  MacLeish  knows  his  Washington,  and  he 
knows  his  history.  He  brings  to  the  task  an  unusual  sym- 
pathy for  and  understanding  of  our  country,  and  some 
concrete  suggestions  on  how  our  democratic  structure 
can  change  to  meet  the  challenges  of  these  past  two  dec- 
ades of  disillusionment.  He  has  a  journalist's  gift  for  the 
taut  and  striking  phrase,  and  often  a  real  felicity  in  the 
use  of  words.  He  says  that  the  Press  is  now  virtually  the 
fourth  branch  of  government,  and  he  describes  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  politicians  and  the  Press  as  a  "mar- 
riage conceived  in  an  excess  of  passion  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  reason.  . .  .  Like  all  miserably  married  couples, 
the  politician  and  the  journalist  play  to  a  gallery  of  wit- 
nesses to  their  misery,  each  attempting  to  portray  himself 
as  a  martyr  to  the  flaws  of  the  other.  Yet  they  are  bound 
together  inexorably  by  the  imperatives  of  the  Process. . . . 
Television  has  exacerbated  the  love-hate  relation- 
ship. . .  .  converting  the  love  into  a  lust  for  television's 
attention."  Commenting  on  the  show-business  side  of 
TV  and  its  political  effectiveness,  he  says  that  although 


none  could  consider  Mr.  Connally  either  a  great  econ- 
omist or  fiscal  expert  he  "could  take  the  creakiest  policy 
script  and  turn  it  into  a  smasheroo  of  political  his- 
trionics." 

Mr.  MacLeish  is  at  his  most  brilliant  and  profound  in 
his  study  of  foreign  affairs.  "From  the  protracted  seige  of 
Troy. . .  .to  John  Foster  Dulles's  mighty  fretting  about 
the  evils  of  neutrality,  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  a 
history  of  obsession  as  well  as  of  grandeur. .  .  .After 
World  War  II  the  moral  outrage  of  America  over  Stal- 
in's duplicity  was  so  deep  and  pervasive  that. .  .  .the 
course  of  moral  mission  set  by  Mr.  Truman  and  the  80th 
Congress  consumed  the  foreign  policy  energies,  finances, 
and  will  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  .  .  .The  definitions  of  evil  created  under  America's 
originial  moral  outrage  widened  to  include  the  whole  lex- 
icon of  political  movements  aside  from  Commu- 
nism. . .  .It  brought  about  a  crucial  reorganization  of  the 
American  government  departments  responsible  for  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security.  . .  .Committees  prolif- 
erated in  the  fertile  bureaucratic  soil  of  Washington. . . . 
In  time  the  new  machinery  became  so  immense,  intricate 
and  overlapping  in  function  that  none  could  completely 
master  it,  not  even  the  President  it  was  supposed  to 
serve. . .  .Above  all,  the  high  moral  outrage  of  1947  and 
definitions  of  good  and  evil  were  locked  into  the  new  for- 
eign policy-national  security  system.  .  .  .long  after  the 
conditions  of  the  world  underwent  great  change. . .  .Viet- 
nam was  the  last,  bloody,  Wagnerian  expression  of  that 
moral  indignation  that  fired  American  global  purpose." 

Mr.  MacLeish  quotes  Henry  Adams  as  saying  that  one 
need  never  create  synthetic  drama  in  a  city  like  Washing- 
ton, already  endowed  with  real  drama.  At  times  one 
might  wish  that  the  author  had  followed  this  precept.  The 
insertion  of  the  fiction  can  be  a  jarring  note,  distracting 
from  concentration  on  the  historical  material.  Is  it  there 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  "visual  aid"  for  those  unable  to  fol- 
low a  complicated  text,  or  is  it  an  attempt  to  transfer  the 
split-screen  technique  to  literature? 

There  is  enough  material  here  for  two  books.  Perhaps 
Mr.  MacLeish,  having  sharpened  his  fiction  pencil,  will 
give  us  next  an  outright  contemporary  novel,  and  follow 
it  with  a  really  in-depth  study  of  American  foreign  policy. 
I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  read  them  both.  I 


dollars  when  we  were  students,  is  now  over  12 
million! 

We  owe  heartfelt  thanks  and  admiration  to 
Mrs.  Pannell  for  impressive  progress  made 
during  her  presidency.  Since  we  graduated,  the 
following  have  been  added:  the  Chapel.  Bab- 
cock  Fine  Arts  Center.  Guion  Science  Build- 
ing, Ames  Greenhouse,  the  Book  Shop,  Wailes 
Center,  Rogers  Riding  Center,  two  dormi- 
tories (Dew  and  Glass)  and  a  wing  to  the  li- 
brary. Next  on  Sweet  Briar's  drawing  board 
are:  the  renovation  of  Academic  (now  called 
Benedict)  and  a  swimming  pool.  These 
projects  deserve  our  dedication  and  our  dol- 
lars. 

Even  though  lists  are  not  in  the  best  literary 


form,  here  are  the  names  of  those  who  were 
there  for  those  idyllic  few  days  in  May:  June 
A  rata  Pickett,  Katzy  Bailey  Nager  and  C.J., 
Joan  Brophy  Tyree  and  Tom,  Sug  Cantey  Pat- 
ion,  Jane  Dawson  Mudwilder,  Jeanne  Duff, 
Ginnie  Dunlap  Shelton.  Anne  Elliott  Caskie 
and  Challen.  Dorothea  Fuller,  Sallie  Gayle 
Beck,  Margaret  Graves  McClung  and  David. 
Isabel  Grayson  Goldsmith,  Kitty  Guerrant 
Fields  and  Lou,  Ginnie  Hudson  Toone  and 
Russell,  Dale  Hulter  Harris  and  Ted.  Eleanor 
Johnson  Ashby,  Anne  Joyce  Wyman,  Man 
Kimball  Grier,  Nan  Locke  Rosa  and  Frank. 
Jackie  Lowe  Young,  Nancy  McDonald. 
Nancy  McGinnis  Haskell.  M.A.  Mellen  Root 
and  John,  Caroline  Moody  Roberts.   Betty 


Moore  Baker.  Nan  O'Keeffe.  Jane  Perry  Liles 
and  George,  Patsy  Phillips  Brown.  Flo  Pye 
Apy  and  son  David,  Kirk  Tucker  Clarkson. 
and  Dolly  Wallace  Hartman  and  Jack. 

Now  for  the  news  (some  gathered  at  re- 
union; some  gathered  from  the  question- 
naires): 

Donna  Anderson  Mullens  and  David  are 
building  a  villa  in  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean! Their  daughter.  Melissa,  who  attended 
Sweet  Briar,  is  a  drama  major  at  Univ.  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  other  children  are  Merri.  17, 
and  David.  Jr..  13.  June  Arata  Pickett.  Bob. 
and  their  children  enjoy  Hinsdale.  111.,  where 
they've  lived  a  year  and  a  half.  Katzy  Bailey 
Nager  and  C.J.  travelled  the  farthest  to  attend 
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reunion,  from  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 
Their  three  boys  are  Bailey,  13;  George,  8;  and 
Dwight,  7.  (I  know  we  all  had  a  surge  of  pride 
as  we  drove  through  the  Sweet  Briar  gates — a 
gift  of  our  class  which  was  spearheaded  by 
Katzy's  father.  Let's  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  impressive  class  gift  for  our  25th.  This 
year's  25th  reunion  class  gave  Sweet  Briar 
$21,000!!) 

Janie  Dawson  Mudwilder  works  in  real- 
estate,  politics  and  an  investment  club,  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  Bob  and  their  four  children; 
Tarres,  16;  Bob,  15;  Tom,  12;  and  Dave,  9. 
Jeanne  Duff  teaches  crafts  at  the  Princeton 
Day  School.  Princeton,  N.J.  Ginnie  Dunlap 
Shelton  and  Tom  have  three  boys,  14,  1 1,  and 
8.  Ginnie  does  church  work  "now  that  I've 
graduated  from  the  Junior  League."  Anne  El- 
liott Caskie  and  Challen  moved  from  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  to  Richmond  a  few  years  back. 
Their  Trudy  is  now  14. 

Dorothea  Fuller  enjoys  her  job  in  the  devel- 
opment office  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College.  Sallie  Gayle  Beck  has  interesting  em- 
ployment: she's  Staff  Coordinator  for  the  In- 
ternational Visitors'  Center  in  Cincinnati.  She 
and  Bob  have  two  children;  Rob,  19,  and 
Gayle,  16.  Maggie  Graves  McClung  does  ad- 
vertising for  David's  business,  McClung's  Re- 
tail Building  Supply.  Their  children  are 
Frances,  15;  and  twins  Tommy  and  Lewis,  13. 
Isabel  Grayson  Goldsmith  and  Bob's  five  boys 
are  19,  18,  16,  14,  and  1 1.  She  volunteers  in  a 
day  care  center. 

There  was  a  pre-reunion  invasion  at  Dale 
Hutter  Harris'  in  Lynchburg,  attended  by  the 
Fields,  the  Hartmans,  the  Liles,  the 
McClungs,  the  Nagers,  the  Roots,  and  the 
Tyrees.  We  were  all  so  impressed  with  the  new 
Fidelity  National  Bank  Building,  of  which  Ted 
Harris  is  President.  Their  daughter,  Fontaine, 
17,  is  a  freshman  at  Tulane,  and  Frances,  15, 
was  in  France  last  summer  with  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living.  We  enjoyed 
hearing  Joan  Brophy  Tyree's  husband,  Tom, 
play  the  Harris'  piano.  Kitty  Guerrant  Field's 
husband,  Lou,  left  from  reunion  for  a  five- 
week  around-the-world  trip  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  questionnaire  from  Eleanor  Hirsch 
Baer  reads  like  National  Geographic.  She's  re- 
cently been  to  Mexico  City,  Bangkok,  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  plans  trips  to  Iran  and  India. 
Her  husband,  Ben,  is  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Shipper's  Assoc.  Their  daughter, 
Julie,  17,  is  a  freshman  at  Missouri;  Buz,  16,  is 
at  Exeter,  and  Frank  is  12.  Eleanor  is  a  profes- 
sional designer  and  craftsman  working  in  en- 
amels and  metals.  Her  work  has  been  accepted 
for  exhibition  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Arkansas,  and  she  has  received  several 
awards. 

Harriette  Hodges  Andrews  and  Charles  live 
in  Statesville,  N.C.,  where  he  is  a  plastics  engi- 
neer. Frances  is  12  and  young  Charles  (the 
IVth)  is  11.  Harriette  directs  a  church- 
sponsored  kindergarten.  Ginnie  Hudson 
Toone  and  her  husband,  Russell,  are  both  in 
engineering  in  Needham,  Mass.,  and  Ginnie 
has  acquired  by  marriage  one  granddaughter. 
Amy.  Nan  Locke  Rosa  has  just  completed 
four  years  as  executive  secretary  of  "Land- 
marks," an  agency  in  Montgomery  involved 
in  historical  restoration  and  preservation.  She 
has  now  started  her  own  local  tour  guide  agen- 
cy. Mary-Nelms  Rosa  is  10.  Jackie  Lowe 
Young  and  Betty  Moore  Baker,  both  living  in 
and  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  travelled  together  to 
reunion.  Jackie's  son,  Jeff,  has  graduated 
from  Staunton  Military  Academy.  Tom  is  13, 
and  Cameron  Anne  (Camie)  is  4.  Jackie  vol- 
unteers for  AAU  W.  Betty  and  Rex  have  three 
sons.  Rex,  III,    17;  Michael,   16;  James,   12. 


On  Sunday  night  of  reunion,  there  was  a 
lovely  picnic  for  our  class  at  the  Amherst 
home  of  Nancy  McGinnis  Haskell.  The  picnic 
was  most  jovial  and  was  highlighted  by  listen- 
ing to  records  from  our  Senior  Show.  We 
loved  Nancy's  house,  beautifully  bricked  and 
beamed.  Her  children  are  Michael,  18;  Mark, 
17;  Marshall.  14;  Lucia,  8.  Nancy  is  working 
at  the  Amherst  County  Public  Library. 

Caroline  Moody  Roberts'  son,  Drake,  17. 
has  returned  from  an  eight-week  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. She  and  Bill  also  have  a  15-year  old 
daughter,  Caroline.  Nan  O'Keeffe  (a  Secre- 
tary Emeritus  of  this  column)  travelled  from 
Texas  for  reunion.  If  you  have  read  Thomas 
Thompson's  book,  "Hearts,"  then  you  have 
read  about  Nan.  (She  is  on  page  169  of  the 
Fawcett  paperbook.) 

Cathy  Munds  Storek  missed  reunion  be- 
cause of  a  trip  to  Europe  with  her  parents  and 
two  sisters.  A  note  from  Anne  Phelps  Gorman 
says  that  she  and  her  daughter,  Jo,  commute 
between  Kentucky  and  Texas  to  run  their 
farms.  Jo  is  a  student  at  Texas  Military  Insti- 
tute in  San  Antonio.  Patsy  Phillips  Brown  is 
guidance  counselor  at  Amherst  County  High 
School.  She  and  Carlyle  have  four  children: 
Jeffrey,  16;  Jed,  15;  Todd,  13;  Susan,  11. 

Janie  Pieper  Meredith  and  Bill  were  house- 
hunting in  Richmond  at  reunion  time. 
(They've  been  living  in  Raleigh.)  Claire  is  18; 
their  sons,  Massie  and  Chris,  attend  Wood- 
berry,  and  Molly  is  12.  Flo  Pye  Apy  can  claim 
bringing  the  only  offspring  to  reunion.  Her  13- 
year-old  son,  David,  accompanied  her,  and 
bore  up  heroically  under  all  the  chatter  and 
reminiscing.  Flo  and  Chet's  other  children  are 
Donald,  8,  and  Dean,  5.  Katty  Turner  Mears' 
daughter.  Price,  18,  is  with  the  Hollins  abroad 
group  studying  in  Paris  this  year.  Katty  and 
Ben's  other  children  are  Ben, III,  21;  and 
Maria,  8.  Katty  was  district  chairman  for  Gar- 
den Week  in  Virginia. 

Here  in  the  Hartman  household,  we  have 
launched  our  first  teenager;  John  is  13,  Elisa- 
beth is  10,  Bill  is  6,  and  Mary  is  nearly  a  year 
old.  Elisabeth  loved  having  Frances  Fields  as  a 
counsellor  last  summer  at  Camp  Mont  Shen- 
andoah. Frances  is  the  16-year  old  daughter 
of  Kitty  Guerrant  Fields  and  Lou. 

In  response  to  Nan's  question,  "What  was 
the  funniest,  most  interesting,  unusual  thing 
that  has  happened,"  etc.,  the  following  class- 
mates made  the  following  comments: 

Katzy  Bailey  Nager:  "getting  rid  of  the  TV 
set." 

Betty  Boone  Lewis:  "We  have  three  sons — 
all  born  10  years  apart — Jim  (1953),  Paul 
(1963),  and  Stephen  (1973)."  (Betty  and  Hal 
also  have  three  daughters.) 

Cinnie  Moorhead  McNair:  "Which  day?" 

M.A.  Mellen  Root:  "Francie,  14,  rode  her 
bike  from  Boston  to  Maine  last  summer — 800 
miles  in  four  weeks." 

Betty  Moore  Baker:  "Built  a  barn  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  taskmas- 
ter." 

Anne  (Kim)  Green  Stone  wrote  on  her  ques- 
tionnaire: "Like  Cornelia,  my  children  are  my 
jewels."  She  has  five  gems:  Cymry,  17;  John, 
16;  Thornton,  14;  Sara,  5;  Grace,  3. 

In  answer  to  how  many  pets,  Betty  Moore 
Baker  wrote  "stopped  counting  at  30." 

To  see  all  your  activities  in  the  reunion 
scrapbook  leaves  me  breathless.  In  short,  if 
you  could  read  the  admirable  list  of  vocations 
and  avocations  pursued  by  our  classmates,  you 
would  know  that  the  class  of '53  is  doing  far 
more  than  feeding  the  Maytag.  Footnote  for 
those  who  were  not  there  for  our  20th:  If  you 
had  witnessed  Maggie  Graves  McClung's  im- 
personation of  "Geraldine,"  wearing  Joan 
Brophy  Tyree's  red  wig,  you  would  never  miss 
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Secretary 

Nancy  Douthal  Goss  (Mrs.  Lane  W.),  5  Met- 

calf  St.,  Worchester,  Mass.  01609 

Fund  Agent 

Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel  (Mrs.  Charles 

K.),  15  Lynnfield  Dr.,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960 

Greetings  from  your  grateful  secretary — 
your  responses  to  the  plea  for  news  were  ter- 
rific! 

First,  I'll  quote  from  the  flaps  of  Alumnae 
Fund  envelopes  (the  mention  of  which  makes 
our  faithful  class  Fund  Agent  happy).  Diane 
Johnson  DeCamp  in  April  took  her  third  trip 
to  Italy  aboard  the  Michaelangelo  and  spent 
two  weeks  in  Venice  and  Florence.  Liz  Rector 
Keener  writes,  "We're  back  in  the  D.C.  area 
for  three  years,  I  hope.  Wish  I  could  report 
that  we're  doing  challenging  and  darling 
things,  but  church,  Scouts,  school  and  garden 
do  not  qualify.  After  the  exotic  Orient  and  the 
great  plains  of  the  American  Midwest  it's 
good  to  be  home." 

Emily  Thompson  Gable  writes  that  after 
her  husband's  political  activities  last  fall  he 
has  returned  to  the  coal  mining  business. 
"With  the  energy  crisis  in  the  news  we  are 
trying  to  operate  an  underground  mine,  de- 
spite the  growing  emergence  of  strip  mining. 
The  past  year  I  was  Pres.  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  of  our  church  and  Pres.  of  the 
Republican  Women,  mother  of  three  children 
and  owner  of  one  black  and  white  cat.  Come 
see  me  in  Kentucky." 

Petesy  Gamier  Koeppel  writes,  "We've  re- 
cently purchased  an  interest  in  a  cattle  farm  in 
Ocala,  Fla.,  and  we're  becoming  reacquainted 
with  the  horse.  Children  Robert,  Jr.  (14),  Ste- 
ven (12),  daughter  Peyton  (10),  and  husband 
Bob,  whose  law  firm  is  in  the  city  of  Miami,  all 
steal  away  as  often  as  possible." 

Frankie  Marbury  Coxe's  family  are  getting 
ready  to  build  a  French  farm  house  in  At- 
lanta— a  "back  to  the  earth"  house  with  lots 
of  air  and  space  and  beautiful  natural  materi- 
als. Frankie  will  be  Pres.  of  the  Cherokee  Gar- 
den Club  next  year  when  they  host  the  Garden 
Club  of  America. 

Mitzi  Streil  Halla  says  they  are  leaving 
Teheran  after  four  happy  years,  for  a  tour  of 
Washington.  Before  leaving  they  had  a  few 
more  of  those  glorious  trips:  a  week  in  Af- 
ghanistan, then  through  the  Kuyber  Pass  to 
Pakistan,  a  week  in  Jordan,  with  overnights  in 
the  desert,  and  a  camel  safari  in  Iran's  moun- 
tains 

Betty  Sanford  Molster's  family  is  still  in 
Richmond  with  Chip  a  senior  this  year;  John, 
a  junior,  and  Margaret,  a  freshman,  "Jane  is 
two  and  an  unbelievable  pleasure  to  all — five 
of  us  are  just  fools  over  her.  Pam  Complon 
Ware's  twin  boys  are  her  'friends'  and  I  love 
getting  them  together.  Jane  has  been  a  won- 
derful excuse  to  slow  life  down." 

Ruth  Campbell  Van  Derpoel  wrote  from 
their  summer  place  in  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  that 
daughter  Leigh  (15)  is  baby-sitting  and  son 
James  (12-1/2)  loves  having  a  chance  to  use 
his  boat  there.  "My  only  thrilling  news  is  the 
trip  to  SBC  in  June  to  join  Dennis  Van  de- 
Meer  Tennis  College.  It  was  fabulous  fun  and 
great  to  stroll  about  the  campus  in  off-hours." 
Lisa  Austin,  daughter  of  Dede  Harrison,  was 
also  at  Tennis  Camp.  Another  glowing  report 
of  Tennis  College  is  from  Honey  Addington 
Passano,  whose  daughters  Joanne  (12)  and 
Kem  (14)  attended.  Honey  writes  that  she 
took  them  there  and  picked  them  up  and  in  so 
doing  spent  the  night  at  Kay  MacDonald's 
charming  house  near  the  lake,  where  she  had  a 
swim.  Honey's  oldest  daughter  Leslie  is  at  Mt. 
Vernon  Jr.  College,  and  Kemp  is  in  Madeira's 

Iflth  oraHp    Ipavina  Will  (\1\  nnH   Inannp  home 


Another  family  that  went  to  England  for  an 
enjoyable  stay  was  that  of  Burney  Parroll 
Sheeks.  Here's  another  letter  that  cheered  hot 
days  in  July  and  should  be  quoted  in  toto — I'll 
edit,  alas:  "I've  been  putting  this  letter  off  for 
years,  but  the  promise  of  seeing  my  name  in 
print  is  irresistable.  Last  fall  Joe  and  I  sold  our 
turn-of-the-century  house  in  San  Francisco 
and  moved  to  Petaluma — 40  miles  north  and 
once  the  poultry  capital  of  the  world."  Five 
days  after  the  move  they  were  off  to  Europe 
with  daughters  Ashley  (16),  Windsor  (14)  and 
Jennie  (3).  They  stayed  in  England  and  Switz- 
erland, then  spent  Christmas  in  a  16th-century 
castle  in  Portugal  with  silk  canopies  over  the 
beds,  marble  bathrooms,  hand-made  rugs  and 
crystal  glasses  and  decanters.  "I'll  never  feel 
the  same  about  Holiday  Inns."  says  Burney. 
"When  Nella  Gray  Barkley  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  Assoc,  of  Jr.  Leagues  Conven- 
tion, she  and  Rufus  joined  Joe  and  me  for  din- 
ner. Nella's  more  beautiful  than  ever.  I  had  so 
hoped  to  see  a  wrinkle  or  two,  but  no  such 
luck!"  Burney  said  that  two  summers  ago  they 
visited  Susan  Hayward  Collins  in  Greenville. 
S.C.,  and  had  a  riotous  time.  For  those  who  re- 
member Susan's  capacity  for  organization, 
she's  still  at  it.  She  manages  her  (and  Ed's) 
household  of  eight  like  it  was  General  Motors. 
Burney  also  had  a  Christmas  note  from  Geor- 
gia Knoblock  Smith  saying  she  had  ridden  a 
camel — she  didn't  say  where,  and  Burne> 
guessed  it  was  not  downtown  Chicago. 

Bexy  Faxon  Sawtelle  wrote  of  Malcolm's 
serious  accident  in  early  June;  he  received  a  se- 
vere head  injury,  but  they  feel  confident  he  will 
recover.  More  cheerful  news  of  the  Sawtelles 
is  that  Bexy,  Chris  (11)  and  Holly  (8)  are  en- 
joying the  gardening  and  sports  available  in 
Maine.  Bexy  loves  her  job.  which  is  half  teach- 
ing and  half  administration.  She  has  started 
work  on  her  Master's  at  Univ.  of  Maine,  Port- 
land. "Other  news  is  the  fantastic  trip  to 
France  I  had  last  spring,  guiding  a  small  group 
of  students.  All  the  old  treasures  and  the 
warmth  of  the  country  folk  and  tranquility  of 
the  countryside  are  there  still. 

Betsy  Stevens  Sutton  writes  that  husband 
Bob  left  the  brokerage  business  two  years  ago 
and  returned  to  his  first  love,  broadcasting, 
and  is  with  WEXL  in  Detroit  as  News  &  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Director.  Broadcasting  keeps  their 
days  away  very  rare,  but  Betsy  and  Bob  got 
away  to  Fla.  in  August  and  drove  back  his 
mother's  car  for  their  daughter  Anne  (16)  to 
use.  She  was  a  camp  counselor  this  summer 
and  is  a  junior  in  high  school.  Anne's  class- 
mate is  Anne  Cudlipp — daughter  of  Nancy 
Clapp  and  Bill  Cudlipp,  who  live  two  blocks 
from  the  Stevens.  Betsy's  son  Jack  (13)  spent 
the  summer  at  tennis  and  taking  care  of  their 
new  60-lb.  puppy.  Max.  Daughter  Holley  (5)  is 
as  thrilled  at  entering  kindergarten  this  fall  as 
is  her  mother. 

Jane  Dildy  Williams  keeps  busy  in  Newport 
News  with  children  13,  12,  and  7,  and  the  Jr. 
League  consuming  most  of  her  time.  Last  year 
she  was  chief  biographer  for  all  360  members 
and  hopes  her  duties  in  charge  of  transfers  will 
be  easier  this  year.  The  Williams'  recent  trips 
have  been  to  Disneyland,  Nag's  Head  and  Bal- 
timore for  a  family  reunion  in  honor  of  her  fa- 
ther-in-law's 80th  birthday.  Jane  lunched  with 
Kathleen  Button  Ginn  in  Richmond  and 
March  and  says  she's  as  pretty  as  ever.  Anne 
Williams  Manchester  says  Jane  Feltus  Welch 
is  also  as  pretty  as  ever.  Jane  wrote  that  they 
had  a  delightful  evening  with  the  Manchester 
when  they  were  in  Louisville  in  March.  Anne 
as  well  as  Lydia  Plump  Plattenburg  sent  re- 
ports of  Jane's  dramatic  triumphs  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  theatre  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Speed 
Museum.  Louisville. 


Jane  and  Jim  gathered  their  older  children 
from  camp  in  Maine  (Jimmy,  14;  Lucy.  12) 
and  joined  them  with  "the  baby"  age  7  at 
Southwest  Harbor,  Me.,  in  August  for  vaca- 
tion. Lydia  also  wrote  of  the  joys  of  flower  and 
extensive  vegetable  gardening.  The  Platlen- 
burgs  have  bought  a  house  and  moved  in  Aug. 
to:  2139  13th  St.,  Moline,  111.  61265.  They  love 

Tinker  Beard  spent  Christmas  in  Maine 
seeing  both  brothers,  who  live  there,  as  well  as 
Bar  Black  Sommers.  In  April  she  was  in  Ariz, 
with  her  parents,  but  her  "great  and  glorious 
news  is  a  home  of  my  own!"  She  has  an  apt. 
with  a  porch  overlooking  the  park,  attached 
sauna  and  indoor  pool  and  only  two  blocks 
from  her  office.  Her  new  address:  1891  West 
Old  Shakopee  Rd„  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431. 

Meta  Space  Moore  wrote  from  their  vaca- 
tion house  in  Hilton  Head  Island  where  they 
are  all  tennis  enthusiasts.  Daughters  Margaret 
(15)  and  Susan  (13)  play  as  much  as  five  hours 
a  day;  they  also  with  brother  Allston  (9)  swim, 
sail,  and  make  all  those  ads  sound  believable 
and  even  more  alluring.  Meta  urges  us  to  come 
to  Charleston,  "a  magnificent  city."  Besides 
tennis  there,  she's  involved  with  Jr.  League, 
church.  Historic  Charleston  Foundation,  and 
a  speech  school.  In  May  she  and  Ben  had  a 
great  trip  to  Scotland  and  England.  Last  Dec. 
Meta  spent  a  day  in  N.J.  with  Ethel  Green 
Banta. 

Phyllis  Herndon  went  to  Italy  in  late  April 
and  met  her  St.  Louis  friends  who  make  trav- 
elogue movies.  "I  spent  three  weeks  with  them 
while  they  filmed  on  Sardinia,  Corsica  and  Ca- 
pri. The  first  two  islands  were  devoid  of  Amer- 
ican tourists.  We  attended  a  village  wedding  in 
the  mountains  of  Sardinia  and  a  fabulous 
saint's  day  celebration  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
island.  We  climbed  a  mountain  at  5:30  a.m.  to 
film  some  Swedish  ornithologists  who  were 
banding  European  songbirds  as  the  birds  mi- 
grated North.  I've  been  home  playing  tennis 
for  two  months  and  am  off  to  Mexico  for  six 
days.  In  the  fall  I'm  planning  short  trips  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  operas.  I've  joined 
the  National  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era, and  they  have  a  big  meeting  in  NYC  in 
Oct."  Phyl  asks  Where  is  Yola  Avram  Willis? 
And  Trish  Meyers  Robinson? 

Again,  thank  you  for  sending  so  many 
newsy  letters.  Please  put  me  on  your  Christ- 
mas card  list. 
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By  now,  you  all  should  have  received  Lee 
Cooper  Robbs"  letter  about  our  15th  reunion. 
We  had  a  marvelous  time,  everyone  looked 
great,  and  we  were  all  glad  we  came.  We 
missed  those  of  you  who  didn't  make  it — do 
plan  on  the  20th! 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terrell  Lowry  (.lud\ 
Kingman),  a  daughter  Claudia.  10/4/71. 

Sally  Austen  Adams  and  David  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  and  have  two  sons:  David.  1 1; 
and  John.  5.  Sally  is  a  tennis  bull  and  says  she 
does  fascinating  work  for  the  Jr.  League  at  the 
Juvenile  Probation  Dept.  Alice  Pfister  Auty, 
husband  Jim,  and  children  John.  10-1/2.  and 
Patricia  Ann.  9.  return  from  Neiully.  France, 
to  Greenwich.  Conn.,  in  Sept.  Alice  admits 
that  after  three  years  in  France,  her  children 
speak  better  French  than  she!  Letha  Wood 
Audhuy  is  also  in  France.  She  teaches  Ameri- 
can Studies  at  the  Univ.  of  Toulouse. 

Joan  Nelson  Bargamin  and  attorne\- 
husband  Paul  have  two  sons:  Paul,   10;  Ste- 


phen, 8.  Joan  is  ass't.  law  librarian  at  the  Univ. 
of  Richmond  Law  School;  she  serves  on  the 
Women's  Comm.  of  the  Richmond  Sym- 
phony. The  boys  play  Little  League  baseball 
and  are  excellent  students;  the  whole  family 
like  to  ride  bikes,  jog  &  hike  "to  keep  fit." 
Holly  Dunn  Bodman  and  husband  Richard 
are  both  involved  in  government  work  in 
Washington.  He  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  she  is  a  caseworker  for  a  Con- 
gressman. 

Susan  Davis  Briggs'  letter  is  accompanied 
by  a  charming  photo  of  her  children:  Adri- 
enne,  9;  Dow,  6;  Daniel,  3.  Dick  is  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Chr.  of  the  Pulmonary  Div.  of 
the  Univ.  of  Alabama  Medical  School;  he  is 
also  a  ranking  tennis  player  in  the  South.  Su- 
san has  taught  high  school  chemistry  and 
worked  as  a  research  biochemist  at  the  Medi- 
cal School. 

Julia  Craig  Brooke  and  Richard  still  live  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  They  have  three  children: 
Julia,  13;  Richard,  III,  1 1-1/2;  Cathleen.  10. 

Ethel  Ogden  Burwell  and  Armistead  both 
attended  reunion.  They  have  three  youngsters: 
Ethel,  12-1/2;  Lisa,  10-1/2;  Armistead,  III,  2. 
"They  are  great,"  writes  Ethel  from  Grosse 
Point,  Mich.,  and  adds  that  her  interests  (be- 
sides her  family)  are  Jr.  League,  church,  ten- 
nis, and  reading.  Blake  Caruthers  also  at- 
tended reunion  with  his  wife.  Adele  Scott 
Caruthers;  they  live  in  Wellesley.  Mass..  and 
have  two  children:  Susanna,  5;  Bruce.  3-1/2. 
Although  Adele  has  a  graduate  degree  in  occu- 
pational therapy,  she  uses  her  training  as  a 
volunteer  tutor  in  the  public  schools'  learning 
disabilities  program. 

Winifred  Winter  Cocke  writes  from  San 
Antonio  that  she  and  Bartlett  enjoyed  getting 
the  alumnae  together  this  winter  to  meet  the 
Whitemans.  Besides  the  family — Reagan,  10; 
Bartlet,  III.  9;  Martha.  3— Winnie's  interests 
are  community  volunteer  work,  church,  and 
needlework.  Betsy  H/orr?//Coughlin  now  lives 
in  McLean.  Va..  while  husband  Larry  is  a 
Congressman  from  Pa.  Since  being  a  Con- 
gressman's wife  doesn't  keep  her  busy  enough. 
Betsy  sells  real  estate  and  finds  time  to  play 
tennis  and  design  needlepoint.  Their  children 
are  Lisa,  20;  Lynne,  13:  Sara,  1 1;  and  Larry.  8. 

Joan  Black  Davidson  and  Keith  live  in 
Palos  Verdes,  Calif.,  where  they  see  Susan 
A  vil  Schneider  and  Phil.  The  Davidsons'  three 
daughters  are  Diane,  10-1/2;  Cynthia,  9-1/2; 
Suzanna,  7-1/2.  Joannie  is  busy  with  tennis, 
bridge,  Jr.  League  and  an  investment  club. 
Betty  Sivalls  Davis  dashed  olT  the  following 
note.  "All  is  well!  Loved  the  SBC  trip  to  Lon- 
don!" 

Shirley  McCallum  Davis  is  in  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind..  where  her  husband  is  a  professor  at  Pur- 
due. Their  children  are:  Todd.  4;  and  Beck> .  1 1 
months.  Shirley  has  a  part-time  job  as  a  sci- 
ence writer  and  editor,  but  still  finds  time  for 
volunteer  work  and  musical  interests.  Jean 
Lindsay  de  Streel  writes  at  length  about  her 
teaching  experience  in  Ashfield.  Mass.  She 
teaches  grades  5  &  6  in  an  "open"  school  with 
vertical  groupings  and  a  child-centered  ap- 
proach, which  according  to  her,  is  not  per- 
missive education.  Jean  has  been  traveling  ex- 
tensively—to  England  for  a  10-day  education 
workshop  at  Oxfordshire,  to  Montreal  to  es- 
cort her  6th  grade  on  a  class  trip,  and  back  to 
Belgium  to  visit  Quenlin's  family. 

Carolyn  Mclvor  Dews  and  Malcolm  have 
moved  to  Va.  Beach.  Until  that  time  Carolyn 
was  choir  director  and  organist  lor  a  church  in 
Monroe.  Their  children  are:  Carl.  9;  Chuck.  5: 
And>.  3.  Janet  Wynn  Daugherly  is  a  designer 
and  manufactruer  of  children'  clothes,  with 
headquarters  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Her  labels 
are  Jande  Classics,  and  she  retails  through 
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Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Marshall  Field,  and  Car- 
roll Reed  Ski  Shops.  Look  for  her  creations! 

Anne  Plumb  Duke  lives  in  Guam,  where 
husband  Bob  is  Chaplain  for  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine and  the  USS  Proteus.  They  have  three 
sons:  Robert,  10;  Edward.  6;  William,  4.  Bessie 
Smith  Flynn  is  teaching  3rd  grade  and  lives  in 
Edgartown,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  is  a 
realtor. 

Attached  to  Peggy  Arduser  Gates'  note  is  a 
marvelous  picture  of  her  family.  Ron  is  an 
ophthamologist  in  Tulsa  and  occasionally  ven- 
tures into  remote  areas  of  Central  &  South 
America  to  teach  surgery  and  "fix  eyes."  On 
one  trip  Peggy  accompanied  him  as  a  surgical 
assistant.  Their  children  are:  Tracey,  15;  Ron- 
nie, 14:  Heather.  13:  David,  9.  Their  family  ac- 
tivities are  sailing  and  camping.  Ron  is  a  banjo 
buff,  and  Peggy  enjoys  tennis,  sewing,  Jr. 
League,  the  Medical  Auxiliary,  and  garden 
club. 

Julie  Green  states  emphatically  that  she 
now  lives  at  391  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
(contrary  to  Ma  Bell's  listing);  and  when  not 
there,  she  may  be  reached  at  the  Museum  of 
Transportation.  Winnie  Leigh  Hamlin  came 
from  Texas  for  reunion.  Davis  and  Winnie's 
three  sons  are:  Jeff,  9;  John,  8;  Frank,  4. 
Sandra  Elder  Harper  is  a  fulltime  student 
again;  she  will  complete  her  M.A.  in  Art  His- 
tory in  1 974.  Her  husband  Tom  is  Captain  of  a 
destroyer,  based  at  San  Diego.  The  Harpers 
live  in  La  Jolla. 

Ina  Hamilton  Hart  and  Bob,  an  attorney, 
attended  the  Nixon  inauguration.  They  live  in 
Cleveland  and  see  Mary  Lane  Bryan  Sullivan. 
The  Harts  have  three  sons:  Bobby,  9;  Jim,  7; 
Fred,  3.  Ina  says  she  loves  to  ice-skate — 
something  she  never  did  in  Mississippi!  Biffy 
Fairfield  Creighton  writes  Ina  fascinating  let- 
ters about  life  in  Missouri,  where  her  husband 
Jim  raises  beef  cattle. 

Betty  Waddell  Henson  drove  from  Roanoke 
for  reunion.  Her  husband  John  is  a  V.P.  of  one 
of  the  local  banks.  They  have  two  children: 
John,  IV,  9;  Anne,  4.  Betty  enjoys  reading, 
sewing,  Jr.  League.  Linda  McGuire  Last  now 
lives  25  miles  from  Dallas  in  Duncanville, 
Texas.  Linda  and  Bob  are  the  parents  of  Lisa, 
16;  Pam,  14-1/2;  and  twins  Lee  (boy)  and 
Lynn  (girl),  7-1/2.  Ginny  Tyson  Lawrence  and 
Ralph  live  in  Norfolk,  where  Ralph  practices 
law.  It  was  fun  to  see  her  at  reunion  and  hear 
about  her  activities  and  children — Robert,  1 1; 
and  Virginia,  4. 

Jim  and  Judy  Graham  Lewis  have  settled  in 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  where  Jim  has  a  church. 
Judy  teaches  music  in  the  public  schools,  and 
Jim  has  started  a  lacrosse  team  in  the  high 
school.  Their  son  Stephen,  13-1/2;,  plays  1st 
string  attack;  Elizabeth,  10-1/2;  and  9-yr.  old 
twin  daughters,  Katherine  and  Deborah,  are 
busy  with  riding,  Brownies  and  music.  Judy 
finds  time  for  gardening  and  antiques. 

Dotsie  Woods  McLeod  made  it  to  reunion 
despite  her  new  daughter,  5  months  old.  Dotsie 
and  Alex,  a  physician,  live  in  Nashville  and 
have  another  child,  Sandy,  4.  Dotsie  enjoys 
tennis,  sewing,  gardening.  In  Nashville  also  is 
Peggy  Smith  Warner,  her  husband  Joe  is  also 
a  physician.  Peggy  is  President  of  Nashville  Jr. 
League  this  year.  Gertie  Sharp  Caldwell  and 
Ben's  beautiful  Nashville  home  was  featured 
in  Antiques  magazine  last  year. 

Carole  McCabe  Merser  leads  an  active  life 
in  Westchester,  Pa.  She  has  a  part-time  job  in 
retail  sales  and  prepares  quarterly  tax  returns; 
Carole  also  plays  tennis,  breeds  German  Shep- 
herds, and  participates  in  local  politics.  She 
and  Dick  have  two  daughters:  Karen,  15,  who 
42     schools  horses:  and  Barbie,  13,  who  is  an  AAV 


swimmer.  Alice  Eller  Patterson  is  a  special 
student  at  Wake  Forest  Law  School  and  has  a 
full-time  job  as  staff  Assistant  to  the  law  li- 
brarian. Alice  likes  golf,  tennis,  sewing,  and 
painting.  She  and  her  10-yr.  old  son  Frederick 
live  in  Winston-Salem. 

Last  summer,  Julia  McCullough  Shivers 
and  two  of  her  daughters  came  from  Atlanta 
to  visit  Alice  at  Roaring  Gap.  Lynne  Morris 
Reilly  is  Chr.  of  the  Foreign  Languages  Dept. 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  San  Antonio.  Lynne  got 
her  M.A.  in  Spanish  at  Bryn  Mawr  after  grad- 
uation from  SBC.  She  has  two  daughters: 
Kathleen,  5;  Laura,  4. 

A.  Tallow  Ritchie  describes  her  vacation  as 
"trying  to  remain  cool,  calm,  collected  &  effi- 
cient among  the  normal  chaos  at  home."  She 
and  Jack  have  two  sons:  Chuck,  11;  Hank,  9, 
both  ice  hockey  players;  the  boys  attended 
hockey  camp  this  summer.  Two-year  old 
daughter  Laura  adds  feminine  spice  to  their 
lives.  Beedy  has  been  active  in  the  D.C.  Jr. 
League;  she  ran  its  Christmas  shop  last  fall. 
She  and  Jack  both  serve  on  Boards  of  the 
Childrens'  Hospital.  They  love  tennis,  golf, 
and  watching  hockey.  Since  Jack  is  a  banker, 
they  see  Dianne  Chase  Monroe  and  Sam  at 
conventions.  The  Monroes  live  in  Baltimore. 
Their  son  Sam,  14,  attended  tennis  camp  this 
summer.  Jeannie,  4,  went  to  pony  camp,  and 
Chase  was  a  day-camper.  Dianne  &  Sam  vis- 
ited Ironton,  Va.,  for  three  wks.  this  summer 
to  see  Tabb  Thornton  Farinholt,  '59,  Susie 
Neblett  Stephens,  '57,  and  Libby  Moore 
Gardner.  Beedy,  Dianne  and  Libby  all  at- 
tended our  15th  reunion. 

Elizabeth  Gallo  Skladal  teaches  6th  grade 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  She  is  very  close  to 
completing  her  Master's  in  Education.  Betty  is 
continuing  her  music  as  a  member  of  both  the 
community  chorus  and  the  Lyric  Opera  The- 
ater. She  and  husband  George  just  moved  into 
their  first  home,  which  they  remodeled  com- 
pletely. Mary  Lou  Bryan  Sullivan  and  John 
visited  Marian  Martin  Meeting  over  Easter 
'72  in  Cambridge,  England.  The  Sullivans 
took  their  sons  David,  10,  and  Wright,  8,  but 
left  Ellen,  3,  at  home.  Marian's  husband  is  an 
architect. 

Mary  Taylor  Swing's  husband  Bill  is  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Their  children  are:  Alice,  10;  Ted,  9.  Mary, 
who  attended  reunion,  maintains  an  active  in- 
volvement with  her  childrens'  school,  the 
church,  the  environment,  and  services  to 
crippled  children.  Betsy  Robinson  Taylor 
writes  from  W.  Hartford,  Conn.,  that  she  has 
designs  on  an  acting  career,  she's  taking 
courses  in  dance,  voice  and  drama.  She  also 
loves  folk-singing.  Betsy  has  three  children: 
Jim,  14,  a  tennis  player,  Lucy,  12,  a  horse- 
lover;  Jennifer,  7,  a  dancer. 

From  Ross,  Calif.,  comes  word  of  Patty 
Sykes  Treadwell,  Dick  and  their  four  children: 
Connie,  12;  Allen,  9;  Richard,  6;  Paul,  3.  Patty- 
is  active  in  a  teacher's  aide  program  in  the  lo- 
cal schools;  is  also  a  volunteer  for  Jr.  League, 

Although  Jane  Oxner  Waring  did  not  get  to 
reunion,  she  was  elected  the  new  class  presi- 
dent and  was  duly  notified  by  a  collect-call 
from  her  devoted  classmates!  Jane  and 
Charles  live  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  with  their 
three  children:  Charles,  III,  8:  Dede,  6;  Laura, 
2.  Jane  is  an  assistant  editor  for  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society  magazine.  She's 
been  active  in  Jr.  League,  recently  attending 
an  area  seminar  in  Atlanta. 

Louise  Dunham  Williams  and  Harold  are 
celebrating  their  15th  anniversary  by  spending 
a  month  in  Europe  this  summer  of  '73.  Their 
daughter  Elizabeth.  13,  attends  St.  Catherine's 


and  is  accomplished  in  ballet.  Son  Harold.  III. 
12,  is  at  St.  Christopher's  and  loves  tennis. 
Louise  is  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Jr. 
Board  of  the  Historic  Richmond  Foundation. 
She's  a  teacher's  aide  (for  Jr.  League)  in  the 
public  schools;  is  also  active  in  the  Richmond 
Symphony  and  is  on  the  Jr.  Board  of  the  Re- 
treat Hospital. 

Dana  Dewey  Woody  enclosed  two  charming 
pictures  of  Jonathan,  6,  with  her  note.  She  and 
Joe,  an  ophthalmologist,  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Dana  is  involved  with  the  Mint  Museum, 
the  symphony,  and  Jr.  League.  She  returned 
to  SBC  in  Oct..  '72.  for  the  Bulb  Workshop  at 
Alumnae  Council. 

Lyndall  Dyer  has  "a  divine  apartment"  in 
Dallas  and  commutes  everyday  to  Corsicana, 
Texas,  to  her  job  as  a  buyer  for  her  family's 
dept.  store.  She  often  gets  to  NYC  on  buying 
trips. 

These  Notes  are  being  compiled  from  Co- 
lumbus Beach  on  Burt  Lake,  Mich.,  where  I'm 
spending  the  month  of  July  with  my  mother 
(Martha  McBroom  Shipman.  '31).  Eddie  and 
I  just  picked  up  our  older  daughters.  Lee  and 
Martha,  12.  from  camp  in  Minn.,  where  they 
spent  an  exciting  four  weeks.  The  twins  love 
gymnastics  and  tennis,  as  does  their  younger 
sister  Anne,  9.  I  stay  busy  with  many  volunteer 
activies — secretary  for  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Childrens'  Medical  Center,  Vice  President 
of  the  Miami  Valley  School  Mothers'  Assoc, 
finance  comm.  of  Jr.  League,  and  an  alto  in 
the  church  choir  (plus  troop  committees  for 
two  Scout  troops).  I  also  took  up  tennis  this 
year  and  play  whenever  there  is  extra  time. 
Eddie,  a  realtor,  manages  to  keep  his  sense  of 
humor  amidst  all  this  female  chauvinism! 

I  hope  you  will  all  write  to  me  over  the  next 
12  months.  Our  Notes  appear  only  once  a 
year,  so  I'd  like  as  much  news  as  possible.  A 
special  word  of  thanks  to  Lee  Cooper  Robb 
and  Dianne  Chase  Monroe  for  easing  me  into 
my  new  job — their  help  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Do  keep  in  touch.  Class  of  1958! 
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Several  members  of  our  group  are  out  West. 
Kay  Parham  Picha  teaches  Junior  High  math 
at  Federal  Way.  Wash.  She  and  Dave,  man- 
ager of  Emerald  Turfgrass  Farms,  spend  much 
time  out-of-doors  and  fixing  up  their  farm 
house.  Barbara  Offutt  has  finished  classwork 
for  her  Ph.D.  at  Stanford  and  is  studying  for 
Comprehensives.  She  is  married  to  Tom 
Mathieson.  whom  she  met  while  studying  in 
Vienna.  Not  too  far  away  in  Sacramento,  La- 
lita  Shenoy  Waterman  does  Neonatal  Re- 
search at  U.  of  C.  at  Davis  Med  Center  while 
working  on  her  law  degree  at  U.  of  Pacific's 
McGeorge  School  of  Law.  Lalita,  in  the  past 
year,  received  a  degree  from  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege of  Music,  London  (Rick  gave  her  a  con- 
cert grand  for  Christmas);  took  a  trip  to  the 
East  Coast.  Europe  and  home.  Lorie  Harris 
writes  that  she  has  two  jobs  at  nursery  schools, 
plays  golf  and  tennis,  rides  her  bike,  goes 
camping  and  takes  a  painting  course.  She  took 
a  raft  trip  down  the  Grand  Canyon  and  plans 
more  camping,  for  she  says  Colorado  sum- 
mers must  be  the  closest  things  on  earth  to 
Heaven. 

Debbie  Warren  Rommel  writes  that  she  and 
Ross  were  married  on  10th  March  with  Sarah 
Embrey  Bass  and  Lucy  Lombardi  in  atten- 


dance.  Ross  has  finished  his  law  degree  at  U. 
of  Houston;  Deb  teaches  3rd  grade  there  after 
completing  her  Master's  in  Education.  In  San 
Antonio  on  6  April,  Monnie  Brown's  father 
walked  her  down  the  aisle,  then  married  her  to 
William  Penniman  Groos.  They  are  in  Austin 
for  the  summer,  then  it's  either  grad  school  or 
working  their  way  through  Europe  &  Africa. 
Carey  Cleveland  Clarke  was  still  in  Houston 
teaching  German  and  German  culture  while 
her  husband  is  in  law  school. 

Rose  Feldman  wrote  a  long  letter.  She  fin- 
ished a  year  at  Harvard,  now  has  begun  a  ca- 
reer in  family  planning  and  population  prob- 
lems in  St.  Louis,  which  she  is  very  happy 
with,  since  she  started  SIC  at  SBC.  She  plans 
a  permanent  move  to  Boston  to  work  at  the 
same  type  of  thing.  Rose  sent  news  of  several 
people,  particularly  of  Mary  Humphreys  Fox, 
who  works  for  PreTerm  in  Cambridge;  Ann 
Compton,  who  is  married  and  living  in  Ver- 
mont; and  Jean  McKee  Carmichael.  who  still 
lives  on  her  hacienda  in  Spain  and  has  dual 
citizenship.  Also  in  St.  Louis  Kathie  Kraemer 
Quayie  is  selling  Real  Estate  and  is  president 
of  SBC  Alumnae  Club.  She  succeeds  Tauna 
Urban  Amberg,  who  has  moved  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where  Tom  is  bureau  chief  for 
the  Globe-Democrat.  Sarah  Becker  plans  to 
attend  London  School  of  Economics  this  fall 
for  a  Master's  after  a  trip  to  Hawaii  and  an- 
other to  Japan.  Mary  Scales  and  Jeff  Lawson 
are  in  Memphis.  Jane  Gott  still  has  her  teach- 
ing Assistantship  at  Indiana  U.,  where  she  is 
finishing  up  course-work  for  a  Ph.D.  in  French 
lit  with  a  minor  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Several  people  remain  in  the  Boston  area. 
Susie  Yates  Smith  reports  that  Geoffrey  fin- 
ishes school  this  year  &  that  she  is  slides  and 
film  librarian  at  Mass.  College  of  Art.  They 
see  Millie  Littleton  and  Michael  Garroway, 
Gin  Ranney.  Betty  Brewer,  &  Kathy  Cum- 
mings  Catlin's  husband  Chip.  Kathy  married 
Avery  (Chip)  Catlin  last  Sept.  and  has  been 
living  in  Cambridge  while  she  finished  her 
Master's  in  Elementary  Education  at  Lesley 
College.  Now  that  Kathy  is  finished,  she  and 
Chip,  a  U.  Va.  grad,  will  move  to  Hingham, 
Mass.  Kathy  will  teach  2nd  grade  at  Hull. 
Mass..  this  fall.  She  and  Chip  introduced  Elsa 
Jones  to  her  new  husband.  Rod  Forter,  two 
years  ago  in  Paris.  Elsa  has  worked  for  several 
years  as  research  assistant  at  Harvard  Med  in 
kidney  and  liver  transplant  sections.  Spent  six 
months  in  England  at  the  Surgical  Unit  in 
Cambridge.  Now  she  &  Rod  will  join  the  Cal- 
lins'  in  Hingham. 

Anne  Purinton  is  still  in  the  Boston  area, 
working  in  Mental  health  at  McLean  Hospi- 
tal. Soon  to  be  in  Boston  (by  the  end  of  Aug.) 
are  Franklin  &  Candace  Buker  Chang.  Can- 
dace  wrote,  while  waiting  to  take  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice exam,  that  Franklin  finished  U.  of  Conn, 
this  year,  starts  MIT  in  nuclear  engineering 
this  fall.  C  is  working  as  a  Social  worker  for 
Conn,  but  will  quit  when  ihey  make  their  move 
North. 

Two  new  lawyers  in  one  family!  Thai's 
George  &  Karen  Manson  Yates,  who  just 
graduated  from  U.  Va.  Law.  They  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Southern  France  and  ihen  re- 
turn to  Brooklyn  where  they  are  buying  a 
house.  Karen  will  begin  work  at  Shearman  & 
Sterling,  a  Wall  Street  law  firm.  Wallis  Wick- 
ham  teaches  5th  &  6th  grade  social  studies  at 
Kent  Place  School  in  Summit.  N.J..  &  "re- 
verse commutes"  from  NYC.  She  lives  with 
Mary  Jane  Hipp  and  Pal  Swmney  and  sees 
"lots  of  Jessica  Holzer.  Schuyler  Gott,  and 
Tricia  Hodge  Parks,  who  are  still  enjoying 
life!"  Last  word  from  Stuart  Camblos  Royall 
was  that  she  and  Kenneth  were  moving  from 


Madison,   N.C.,  to   Madison  Avenue,   where 
Kenneth  will  work  for  his  firm's  NYC  office. 

Betty  McKee  received  her  title  as  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  is  now  a  Corporate  lending  offi- 
cer at  Chase  Manhattan.  She  &  another  girl 
are  real  "women's  libbers" — the  first  women 
traveling  as  lending  officers  for  Chase.  Jo 
Shaw  Redwood  finished  N.Y.U.  Law  and  will 
work  for  Simpson,  Thacker,  and  Bartlett,  a 
corporate  law  firm,  after  the  bar  exam.  Her 
husband  has  a  grant  from  NIH  to  do  basic  re- 
search in  membrane  biophysics.  The  two  of 
them  took  a  short  trip  to  Wales  to  visit  Jo*s  in- 
laws. Fran  Griffith  wrote  a  letter  telling  all  her 
news.  She  lives  with  Corbin  Kendig  (who  is 
with  Eastdil  Realty)  and  works  with  the  Inter- 
national Leasing  sub  of  Chemical  Bank,  al- 
though she  took  a  leave  this  summer  to  travel. 
Fran  says  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Women's  Lib  Tokenism  as  she  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
Church  Foundation  because  the  Board  wanted 
to  "broaden  their  perspective,  i.e.  find  a  token 
female  and  young  person  who  knows  some- 
thing about  finance!"  Fran  and  Corbin  were 
co-chairmen  of  the  N.Y.C.  Alumnae  Club 
Benefit,  a  promenade  concert  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. Highly  successful! 

From  Queens,  Alex  Weyant  DeBruyn  says 
she  spent  June  chasing  her  3  year  old  daughter 
Nicole,  &  preparing  to  teach  a  course  in  scien- 
tific German.  She  switched  from  N.Y.U.  to 
City  Univ.  Graduate  School,  where  she  has  a 
research  Assistantship  on  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram. Barbara  balance  Kelly  &  Terry  have 
been  in  Yonkers  since  Terry  finished  U.N.C. 
law  in  May,  waiting  for  the  N.Y.  Bar.  In  Au- 
gust Barbara  and  Terry  go  to  Charlottesville, 
where  Terry  starts  as  a  legal  editor  with  the 
Michie  Company.  Barb  hopes  to  find  a  job 
where  she  can  use  her  M.A.  in  American  His- 
tory. She  has  seen  Wilma  Packard  Silberbo- 
gen  who  received  a  grand  25th  birthday  gift — 
a  new  house!  She  and  Paul  live  in  Berkeley 
Heights,  N.J.,  while  Wilma  works  as  a  bilin- 
gual executive  secretary.  The  Silberbogens 
took  a  trip  down  to  "discover  Va."  and  see 
SBC.  The  biggest  news  from  Susan  Holbrook 
Daly  in  Dover.  Del.,  is  that  she  &  Skip  had  a 
baby  girl,  Andrea  Allison,  last  Nov.  The  Dalys 
should  be  in  Charleston,  S.C..  by  now,  as  Skip 
has  been  transferred. 

Kathy  Robbins  wrote  that  she  married  John 
Melling  last  Aug.  They  live  on  the  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore  at  Bayshead,  where  John 
teaches  Industrial  Arts  at  Junior-Senior  High 
level.  Kathy  got  her  B.A.  from  U.  of  Del.  and 
then  taught  English  at  Del.  Tech  and  Commu- 
nity College  before  a  trip  to  Europe.  For  now 
Kathy  is  a  housewife,  as  Bayshead  is  quite  a 
distance  from  the  nearest  "business  center." 
but  sends  news  that  Merren  Clark  is  teaching 
a  very  popular  course  in  horses  at  the  same 
college  where  Kathy  taught. 

Many  SBC  '70-ers  are  in  the  DC.  area.  The 
most  news  came  from  there.  Debrah  (as  she 
now  prefers  to  be  called)  Denemark  is  still  at 
the  Washington  Theatre  Club  but  is  now  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  asked  me  to  put  in  a  plug 
for  the  Theatre.  Debrah  had  a  winter  vacation 
to  Mexico  City  and  Acapulco,  now  back  in 
D.C.  and  would  love  to  see  SBC  people.  After 
leafing  through  the  "yellow  pages"  of  the 
yearbook,  she  is  a  bit  nostalgic.  Liz  Smith 
writes  that  she  received  her  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  Univ.  Law  Center  "with  great 
pleasure."  Page  Kjellstrom  sent  a  newsy  letter 
about  many:  Diana  Councill,  who  flies  for  Pan 
Am  &  spent  a  vacation  in  the  Orient;  Denny 
Mullen,  who  had  a  showing  of  her  paintings  in 
NYC;  Ann  Galely.  who  will  start  Med  School 
in    San    Antonio    this    fall;    Gene    &    Katie 


McCardell  Webb,  who  are  in  C'ville;  Allen 
Lybrook,  who  has  a  house  in  Jacksonville. 
Page  herself  is  a  lobbyist  for  the  Lone  Star 
Gas — in  fact,  she  is  the  lone  star  in  D.C! 

Others  in  the  Washington  vicinity  include 
Kristin  Herzog  Motsinger.  She  and  John,  a 
detective  with  the  Postal  Service,  have  bought 
a  two-family  house  in  Arlington.  Kristin  is  at 
G.W.U.  to  get  a  Master's  in  painting.  She  has 
sold  several  works  from  various  galleries  and 
has  a  contract  with  a  National  Chemical 
magazine  for  a  series  of  ads.  Carol  Covington 
spent  last  year  teaching  primmaking  &  Crafts 
in  an  Alexandria  high  school.  On  Aug.  1 1  she 
will  marry  Mark  Peter  Bellonby  and  move  to 
Philadelphia,  where  her  husband  is  an  archi- 
tecture student  at  U.  of  Penn.  Jony  Hicks  and 
Paul  Robblee  are  in  Springfield.  Va.,  and  their 
big  news  is  the  birth  of  a  son,  Clay  Sullivan,  on 
2  July.  Terri  Eoff  Walsh  wrote  news  while 
knee-deep  in  pack  boxes,  as  she  and  David 
have  made  the  move  to  Harrisonburg,  where 
David  will  be  working  with  the  Common- 
wealth's attorney.  Terri  is  trying  for  a  job 
teaching.  She  sent  news  that  Nia  Eldridge  Ea- 
ton and  Gil  are  still  in  Germany  but  hope  to  be 
home  by  Dec.  for  Gil  to  start  grad  school. 

From  "home"  SBC,  Karen  Hartnell  sends 
news  that  she  &  Sue  Lykes  spent  three  weeks 
in  England  this  past  spring  and  had  a  fabulous 
time.  Saw  Missy  Ball  in  Bath.  Karen  plans  to 
stay  at  Sweet  Briar  so  that  she  can  bring  the 
"good  news"  to  as  many  high  school  students 
as  possible.  She  sees  Mike  &  Debbie  Ohler 
Brockman,  who  are  in  Amherst;  sends  news 
that  Sue  Elkins  married  John  Major  and  is 
now  in  Mexico  where  John  is  in  Med  School, 
and  saw  Diane  McCabe  in  NYC  where  she  is 
with  Morgan  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  Betty 
Rau  Schewel  works  at  SBC  in  the  Art  library, 
and  is  on  the  Friends  of  Art  Council.  She  and 
Marc  keep  busy  with  Jaycees,  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, Red  Cross  (Marc)  &  Girl  Scouts, 
Alumnae  work.  Temple  Sisterhood.  &  courses 
at  SBC  (Betty). 

Elsewhere  in  Virginia.  Jarrett  Dudley  & 
Rob  have  bought  a  house  in  Richmond  and 
are  redecorating.  Jarrett  is  in  real  estate  & 
Rob  is  with  Babcock-Phillips  Manufacturing. 
Also  new  house-owners.  Louise  Lambert  and 
Peter  Kale  are  loving  gardening  (they  planted 
SB  bulbs)  and  life  in  Williamsburg.  Louise  is 
with  Scribners  until  Jan.  and  Pete  continues  as 
Bureau  chief  for  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  They  have  done  a  bit  of  travelling 
north  and  south  and  have  seen  Betty 
McLemore  and  Cathy  Louis  Lovell.  In  Vir- 
ginia Beach  teaching  French  to  8th  &  9th  gra- 
ders. Baird  Hunter  is  doing  curriculum  re- 
search over  the  summer,  likes  the  work,  not 
the  hours!  Baird  sends  news  that  Tracy  Savage 
will  teach  at  Madeira  again  this  fall,  and  that 
Daisy  Quarm  is  married  to  John  Paul  Fitts 
and  both  are  working  on  Ph.D's  at  Ann  Arbor 

I  am  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  large  slack 
of  cards  and  letters  as  we  move  to  N.C.  Emmy 
Morevec  Holl  &  Bill  still  love  Chapel  Hili. 
where  Bill  is  senior  resident  at  N.  C.  Memorial 
in  internal  medicine.  They  have  bought  an  old 
cabin  circa  I960  and  seem  to  be  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  fixing  it  up.  Emmy  says  36 
tomato  plants  yield  a  lot  of  tomato  dishes!  She 
works  at  a  child  development  center  in  a  clinic 
for  children  with  profound  learning  problems. 
Jane  Lewis  Seaks  is  finishing  her  MAT  at 
Duke.  Then  she  &  Terry  are  oil' to  Greensboro 
where  Tern,  teaches  at  UNCG. 

Franny  Gravels  is  in  Chapel  Hill  as  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
UNC.  She  says  she  does  a  bit  of  everything 
it's  a  "people"  job  and  she  enjo)  sit.  She  is  en-     43 
trenched  in  "extra  work"  activities:  Pottery. 


book  discussion,  and  a  law  school  beau.  Fran 
sends  word  that  Putnam  Mundy  was  married 
Aug.  4  to  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  her  grad  school. 
Also  that  Connie  Haskell  teaches  Montessori 
in  Atlanta  and  that  Kathy  Lou  Warren  is  in 
N.C.  Highlands  this  summer  before  returning 
to  Nashville  to  teach  this  fall. 

Becky  Mitchell  works  for  G.H.  Walker  and 
Co.  in  Atlanta  and  plans  to  be  married  this 
fall.  She  lives  in  Kathy  Barnes  Hendricks'  old 
apartment  since  Kathy  married  Nathan  Van- 
Meter  ("Pete")  Hendricks,  III,  last  Aug.  They 
have  bought  a  1900  house  in  the  Ansley  Park 
section  of  Atlanta  and  are  gradually  doing  it 
over.  Kathy  is  employed  at  the  Atlanta  Me- 
morial Arts  Center  as  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance.  Mary  Scales  Lawson  is 
working  on  an  MAT  at  Memphis  State  while 
Jeff  is  in  his  first  year  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  City  of  Memphis  Hospital. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Barbara  Waters  Lar- 
son says  she  is  a  settled  housewife  with  a  21 
month  old  son  David  DeShields,  Jr.  Sarah 
Embrey  is  now  Mrs.  James  Martin  Bass  and 
living  in  Fayettville,  Ark.  Lucy  Lombardi  is  in 
New  Orleans  and  loves  "the  city  that  care  for- 
got." She  is  with  Merrill-Lynch  as  a  sales  as- 
sistant, more  than  a  "glorified  Secretary"  and 
plans  a  trip  this  summer  to  Denver  to  visit  her 
family. 

Now  in  Tallahassee,  Anne  Wood  Webster  is 
working  on  a  second  Master's  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration at  Florida  State  because  after  fin- 
ishing her  MAT  in  Social  Sciences  she  decided 
she  did  not  want  to  teach.  Anne,  whose  hus- 
band David  is  dental  consultant  for  the  State, 
has  one  daughter,  Kimberlyn.  Bonnie  Palmer 
McCloskey  and  husband  Tom  have  moved 
South  from  Philadelphia  to  North  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  Tom  is  with  a  land  devel- 
opment company.  Both  graduated  from 
Wharton  and  Bonnie  was  with  IBM  as  a  Mar- 
keting Representative,  but  has  now  quit  and  is 
involved  in  community  activities. 

Some  very  sad  news.  I  had  word  that  my 
roommate,  Cyndy  Sims,  died  in  February  of 
1972;  and  that  Karen  Jones  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Pickens,  S.  C.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  start  a  Memorial  Fund 
in  memory  of  our  classmates,  perhaps  a  schol- 
arship fund.  Please  let  me  know  any  thoughts 
you  have  on  the  subject. 

Also,  when  you  read  my  epistle  in  the 
Alumnae  magazine,  please  make  a  note  to 
drop  me  a  card  in  January  letting  me  know 
about  yourself.  I  know  that  many  of  you  have 
changed  your  names,  had  children,  taken  new 
jobs,  etc.  I  would  like  to  have  up-to-date  files 
on  all  of  you  so  please  include  husband's 
name,  date  of  marriage,  names  &  birthdates  of 
children,  new  jobs,  &  most  importantly  ad- 
dresses! 

I  have  loved  the  job  as  Class  Secretary  and 
really  want  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  mid-year 
letter  as  well  as  know  where  everyone  is  by  the 
time  of  our  Class  Notes  next  year. 

As  for  myself,  the  all-time  notorious  non- 
letter-writer  as  my  friends  attest.  I  am  fine  and 
working  as  staff  physical  therapist  at  the 
Charleston  Area  Medical  Center-Memorial 
Division.  I  love  my  work  and  life  in  W.  Va. 
Took  a  three-week  trip  to  Europe  this  spring 
with  a  friend  and  had  a  marvelous  time — 
especially  as  an  ex-art  history  major.  Since  my 
return  I  spend  my  free  time  at  my  parents' 
summer  home  in  the  mountains  on  Greenbrier 
River.  It  is  so  peaceful  and  happy  there.  That 
is  what  I  wish  for  each  of  you  in  the  coming 
year — Peace  and  a  life  of  happiness! 
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The  appointment  of  Julia  Sadler 
deColigny  '34  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Vice  President  for  Develop- 
ment was  announced  early  in  the 
summer  by  President  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.  Her  work  for  the  Col- 
lege will  be  in  the  area  of  Estate 
Planning. 

A  free-lance  writer  and  lecturer  on 
educational  topics.  Julia  deColigny 
has  been  a  leader  at  Sweet  Briar 
since  her  student  days,  when  she  was 
president  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  She  has  served  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  on  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  and  has  been  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  College.  She  was  chosen 
by  the  Class  of  1972  to  deliver  the 
Commencement  address  at  their 
graduation. 

Having  earned  the  master's  de- 
gree in  English  and  comparative  lit- 
erature from  Columbia  University, 
she  taught  at  St.  Catherine's  School 
in  Richmond  before  organizing  and 
directing  St.  Michael's  School  in 
Bon  Air  outside  Richmond.  She  has 
been  Dean  of  Students  at  Georgia 
College,  Milledgeville,  and  Associ- 
ate Dean  and  Associate  Professor  at 
Stratford  College,  Danville. 

Julia  deColigny  approaches  her 
new  assignment  with  what  she  terms 
a  "military  zeal,"  and  she  cites  two 
reasons  for  her  enthusiasm.  First, 
she  is  convinced  that  the  hope  of  sur- 
vival of  private  education  lies  in  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries to  support  it  in  every  way 
possible. 

Second,  she  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
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paucity  of  knowledge  among  women 
in  the  area  of  estate  planning.  "This 
assignment  will  give  me,"  she  says, 
"an  opportunity  to  grow  in  a  useful 
direction,  to  renew  old  friendships 
and  make  new  ones  with  the  bond  of 
Sweet  Briar  as  our  common  back- 
ground, to  share  my  new  knowledge 
and  perform  a  service  I  have  found 
most  needed  and  welcome,  and,  I 
earnestly  hope,  to  help  assure  the  fu- 
ture of  our  alma  mater." 

Far  from  the  complicated  and 
rather  dry  subject  that  some  find  it, 
Julia  deColigny  believes  estate 
planning  a  fascinating  field  of  which 
women  of  all  ages  need  to  develop  an 
awareness.  "I  want  each  alumna  to 
know  of  my  eagerness  to  share  my 
new  understandings  either  here  on 
the  campus,  in  her  hometown  or 
through  correspondence.  I  won't 
pretend  to  solve  all  problems,  but  I 
love  to  listen,  and  I  ought  to  be  able 
at  least  to  motivate  you  to  arrange 
your  affairs  so  that  they  accomplish 
the  maximum  toward  fulfilling  your 
objectives.  If  it  is  appropriate  to 
those  objectives  to  benefit  Sweet 
Briar  along  the  way,  so  much  the 
better  for  us  all." 

Julia  deColigny  will  be  available 
to  speak  to  alumnae  clubs  and 
groups,  and  she  welcomes  inquiries 
by  mail  or  telephone  about  her  field. 
She  shows  a  characteristic  zest  for 
her  task.  She  describes  this  task  with 
a  humor  that  is  also  characteristic: 
"helping  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  make 
a  joyful  and  constructive  thing  out  of 
dealing  with  out  two  inevitables: 
death  and  taxes." 


In  Appreciation:  Caroline  Lambert  Sparrow 


CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW— what  a  per- 
son to  remember!  She  was  loosely  held  together  both  as 
to  gestures  and  wardrobe — as  if  physical  appearance  was 
the  last  of  her  concerns.  Her  myopia  required  thick  lenses 
which  seemed  to  serve  as  a  screen  against  the  intrusion  of 
her  audience.  She  had  a  way  of  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform  of  her  classroom  in  Fletcher,  touching  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  together  when  she  was  not  pushing 
up  that  figure  eight  roll  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She 
would  press  her  lips  together  after  each  statement,  as  if 
savouring  the  taste  of  her  own  historical  insights,  and  her 
birdlike  voice  combined  with  her  name  to  have  us  auto- 
matically dub  her  "Birdie."  There  was  always  a  certain 
giddiness  about  her,  born  of  her  scholarly  preoccupations 
and  her  delight  in  the  amusement  they  afforded.  She  of- 
ten seemed  to  be  laughing  to  herself  as  she  walked  along. 

Born  of  a  distinguished  Virginia  family  and  educated 
with  a  B.A.  from  Goucher  in  1900  and  an  M.A.  from 
Cornell  in  1903,  she  spent  her  entire  professional  career 
at  Sweet  Briar  College  from  1907  to  1942,  teaching  Eng- 
lish History  and  being  inextricably  involved  with  the 
early  life  of  the  College.  At  her  retirement,  she  returned 
to  take  her  place  among  other  members  of  her  family  in 
Richmond  where  she  died  on  March  30,  1960,  at  the  age 
of85. 

She  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  was  able  to  relate  every 
field  of  knowledge  to  the  subject  at  hand.  She  was  a 


splendid  teacher  and  a  concerned  human  being.  She 
might  have  had  difficulty  with  some  of  today's  individ- 
ualized teaching.  For  her  the  subject  matter  presented 
with  enough  wit  and  interest  could  carry  itself.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  someone  weeping  to  Miss  Sparrow 
about  her  personal  problems,  but  they  might  forget  those 
personal  problems  in  gaining  from  her  some  historical 
perspective  with  a  sense  of  humor  which  could  be  far 
greater  therapy  than  sympathy  for  a  momentary  condi- 
tion. Whereas  she  was  far  too  reserved  to  become  person- 
ally involved  with  many  individuals,  her  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  sponsorship  of  Amherst  County  Day  from  its 
very  beginning  and  her  role  as  the  instigator  of  a  course 
called  "Studies  in  the  Present  Crisis"  during  World  War 
II,  attest  to  her  concern  for  the  human  condition  in  the 
present,  as  well  as  in  the  past. 

She  was  a  modest  person,  undemanding  and  self- 
effacing,  never  indulgent  in  any  sense  other  than  in  her  in- 
tellectual forays.  The  fact  that  she  was  able  to  husband 
and  invest  enough  savings  from  her  modest  salary  to  pro- 
vide for  her  sister  and  brother  from  her  death  until  theirs 
and  still  leave  a  bequest  of  S92.964.49  to  Sweet  Briar, 
makes  those  of  us  who  knew  her  admire  even  more  the 
quality  of  her  mind  and  heart,  and  makes  us  yearn  to 
convey  to  those  who  will  benefit  from  her  generosity,  a 
picture  of  her  as  the  epitomization  of  the  pure  joy  of 
lea  mine.  — Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny 
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THE  COVER:  Mount  St.  Angelo  in  winter,  as  seen  by  photog- 
rapher Langley  Wood,  seems  romantic  and  mysterious.  Wood 
took  the  picture  at  noon,  but  created  this  special  effect. 
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Vale! 


Catherine  S.  Sims 


DEAN,   1965-1974 
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ntegrity.  Forthrightness.  Intellectual  acuity.  Tact. 
Concern.  Integrity. 

In  considering  what  Dean  Catherine  Strateman  Sims 
has  contributed  to  Sweet  Briar  College  since  her  appoint- 
ment in  1965  by  President  Anne  Gary  Pannell,  one  comes 
immediately  to  the  person  of  the  Dean  herself.  And  one 
returns,  in  considering  the  qualities  that  make  up  her  per- 
sonality, to  that  of  integrity. 

It  was  an  alumna  then  on  campus  for  the  year  who 
said,  "She  even  looks  like  a  Dean."  That  was  in  1966, 
and  if  Dean  Sims  has  added  wrinkles  or  pounds  with  the 
ensuing  years  of  responsibility,  they  don't  show  a  line  or 
an  inch.  She  has  remained  unruffled  and  unflappable,  in 
the  midst  of  an  office  where  at  least  two  telephones  and 
three  people  seem  always  waiting,  in  the  midst  of  what 
can  be  termed  conservatively  a  cultural  upheaval  among 
college  students,  in  the  midst  of  administrative  changes  at 
the  College.  She  is  always  available.  Her  office  is  always 
quiet.  And  she  will  always  tell  you  what  she  thinks,  even 
though  she  knows,  and  you  know  she  knows,  that  this  is 


not  always  what  you  want  to  hear. 

Her  resignation  late  last  spring,  to  become  effective  in 
September  1974  or,  if  another  dean  is  found,  sooner, 
leaves  a  void  on  the  Sweet  Briar  campus.  Everyone  rec- 
ognizes the  fineness  of  her  spirit  and  intellect.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Dean  Sims  has  not  had  her 
share  of  difficulties  in  her  position.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
Her  strength  and  conviction  have  on  occasion  brooked  no 
compromise,  and  when  she  thought  the  boat  needed  rock- 
ing she  was  not  afraid  to  make  waves.  Dean  Sims  is  not 
retiring:  she  believes  her  effective  work  at  Sweet  Briar 
must  be  finished,  and  she  looks  to  further  achievement. 

Her  past  achievement  by  the  time  she  accepted  her 
present  position  at  Sweet  Briar  was  noteworthy.  After 
graduating  with  honors  in  history  from  Barnard  College 
in  1934,  she  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Historical  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  London,  and  returned  to  Co- 
lumbia University  to  complete  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. During  her  last  year  of  graduate  work,  1936-1937, 
she  held  a  Lydig  Fellowship.  For  two  years  she  was  in- 
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structor  in  history  at  the  Woman's  College  at  the  Uni- 
vesity  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1939  Catherine  Strateman  Sims  was  appointed  to 
the  faculty  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  and  by  1955  she  be- 
come Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  there. 
She  held  this  post  until  she  came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1965, 
having  served  (1960  to  1963)  as  vice  president  and  dean 
of  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Istanbul. 

In  addition  to  articles  in  historical  journals,  Dean  Sims 
had  by  1965  published  two  books,  The  Liverpool  Trac- 
tate: an  Eighteenth  Century  Manual  on  the  Procedure  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1937),  and  Expedicio  Billarum 
Antiquitus,  An  Unpublished  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Manner  of  Holding  Parliaments  in  England,  by 
Henry  Elsynge  (1954).  She  had  been  active  with  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  various  historical  and 
professional  associations. 

Yet  she  had  not  lived  in  an  academic  ivory  tower.  At 
Agnes  Scott  she  was  a  member  of  a  wider  community. 
She  was  twice  elected  Atlanta's  Woman  of  the  Year:  in 
1946,  the  Woman  of  the  Year  in  Education,  and  in  1958, 
the  Woman  of  the  Year  in  Civic  Service.  She  found  time 
to  serve  on  the  boards  of  the  YWCA,  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta  Community  Chest,  and  was  an  officer  on  sev- 
eral of  these  boards. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  Dean  Sims  has  made  foreign  study  one 
of  her  major  areas  of  concern.  In  November  1965  she 
visited  the  Junior  Year  in  France  program  in  Paris 
("Many  at  Sweet  Briar  do  not  understand  what  a  fine 
reputation  our  Paris  program  enjoys,"  she  said  recent- 
ly), and  investigated  programs  in  Rome,  Florence,  Ma- 
drid and  Munich,  and  two  colleges  of  the  University  of 
London.  In  the  winter  of  1967  she  returned  to  London, 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  visited  also  Naples,  Geneva, 
Stockholm,  Southampton,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews. 
She  made  further  journeys  in  March  1968,  in  December 
1969,  and  in  December  1971.  Because  of  her  personal 
knowledge  of  each  study-abroad  program  approved  by 
the  College,  she  was  able  to  guide  students  into  pro- 
grams best  suited  to  individual  needs.  In  addition,  Dean 
Sims  believes  that  personal  contact  between  foreign 
study  programs  and  the  College  must  be  maintained,  by 
someone  closely  associated  with  the  academic  interests 
of  the  College,  both  in  order  to  assure  the  suitability  of 
such  programs,  and  also  in  order  to  learn  from  their 
successes  and  their  mistakes  what  new  ideas  can  be  ap- 
plied to  Sweet  Briar's  Paris  program. 

Other  travels  have  taken  the  Dean  to  professional 
meetings  in  this  country,  and  to  visits  of  alumnae  clubs. 
She  has  been  as  far  as  Iowa  and  Texas  as  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa's  national  Committee  on  Qualifications, 
visiting  institutions  that  have  applied  for  admission  to 
that  academic  honor  society.  Closer  to  home,  she  has 
made  accreditation  visits  for  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 


Association  of  Virginia  Colleges,  and  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seven  Hills  School  in 
Lynchburg. 

When  Dean  Sims  first  came  to  Sweet  Briar,  the  Connie 
Guion  Science  Building  was  just  coming  into  use.  She  has 
seen  the  addition  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  and  of  the 
Wailes  Center.  The  academic  program  has  changed  in 
terms  of  structure,  with  fewer  regulations  regarding 
courses  elected,  and  the  new  4-1-4  calendar.  The  major 
change  during  the  Sixties  Dean  Sims  sees  not  in  the  stu_- 
dent  body  but  rather  "in  the  way  we  deal  with  students." 
With.the  gradual  disappearance  of  social  regulations,  she 
explained,  community  life  depends  more  and  more  upon 
student  self-discipline.  The  lack  of  requirements  in  the 
academic  sphere  gives  greater  responsibility  to  students, 
too.  "These  changes  commit  the  administration  to 
greater  individual  work  with  the  students,"  Dean  Sims 
pointed  out.  "More  counseling  is  needed  in  an  unstruc- 
tured situation.  Although  our  authority  is  much  less,  in 
terms  of  assigning  courses  and  giving  orders,  our  rela- 
tions with  students  have  constantly  improved." 

Authority  of  the  sort  Dean  Sims  has  wielded  at  Sweet 
Briar  since  1965  comes  to  mean  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  The  Dean's  accomplishment  at  Sweet  Briar 
must  be  seen  from  many  sides.  For  that  reason  the  edi- 
tors invited  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
the  administration,  the  faculty,  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  the  students,  as  well  as  a  close  personal  friend,  to  give 
their  views  of  her  contributions  to  Sweet  Briar. 


"  .  .  .  a  friend  to  the  cause 
of  learning  at  Sweet  Briar. 


?? 
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_y  "nonpareil"  friend  of  forty  years  is  a  person  for 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  my  personal 
and  professional  admiration.  Certainly  it  is  easy  to  say 
she  is  a  handsome,  brilliant  woman  who  has  worked  to 
uphold  academic  standards  in  years  when  necessary 
movements  towards  flexibility  have  threatened  erosion. 

Colleges  for  women  need  women  scholars.  My  friend 
has  made  a  great  contribution  at  Sweet  Briar,  as  a  living 
example  to  aspiring  young  scholars  of  the  Renaissance 
approach  to  life.  Her  certain  confidence  in  the  adventure 
of  learning,  in  the  value  of  education  for  its  own  sake,  is 
worthwhile  in  itself.  Her  calm  firmness  in  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  values  of  liberal  learning  against  all  dilution  has 
strengthened  the  College.  She  has  set  high  academic 


standards  for  herself  and  for  the  College,  and  has  encour- 
aged these  standards  individually  in  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  served  as  a 
model  for  women  students,  a  woman  who  can  lead  a  busy 
and  successful  professional  life  and  also  maintain  a  gra- 
cious home.  In  nothing  has  she  been  so  wise  and  exercised 
such  judgment  as  in  the  choice  of  her  wonderful  husband. 

One  of  Dean  Sims's  most  meaningful  attributes  is  her 
personal  interest  in  each  individual  student  and  faculty 
member.  A  strong  advocate  of  student  government,  she 
has  been  a  proponent  of  the  Honor  System  during  a  time 
when  it  has  had  many  serious  tests.  She  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  Sweet 
Briar  College.  She  has  been  of  much  help  to  individual 
faculty  members  in  planning  sabbatical  leaves  and  in 
making  fellowship  applications.  She  has  encouraged  fac- 
ulty to  complete  their  doctoral  research  and  dis- 
sertations. She  has  continued  tedious  annual  revisions  of 
the  Faculty  Handbook.  She  has  worked  hard  to  increase 
funds  for  research  and  faculty  enrichment  opportunities, 
and  for  such  milestones  as  the  establishment  of  the  Dana 
Professorships,  designed  to  attract  outstanding  new  fac- 
ulty to  the  College. 

Mrs.  Sims  has  a  special  interest  in  study  abroad  for 
Sweet  Briar  students.  She  made  several  trips  to  establish 
contacts  with  European  universities  and  to  examine  U.  S. 
programs  abroad.  Her  first-hand  knowledge  added  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  opportunities  for  Sweet  Briar  stu- 
dents who  went  abroad  to  study.  She  has  been  especially 
helpful  in  advising  individual  students  as  they  seek  to 
make  plans  for  a  Junior  Year  or  Semester  in  Europe. 

Dean  Sims  has  faithfully  done  her  heavy  part  in  fund- 
raising  activities  during  her  tenure  at  Sweet  Briar.  She 
has  made  speaking  tours  of  Alumnae  Clubs  and  has 
helped  with  Development  efforts.  As  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Committee,  she  aided  the  effective  growth 
of  Sweet  Briar's  scholarship  funds  during  her  tenure.  In 
June  1966,  the  endowed  funds  for  scholarships  stood  at 
$866,000;  the  figure  by  July  1973  reached  $1,676,000. 
Dean  Sims  has  been  of  inestimable  help  to  individual  stu- 
dents who  seek  aid. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  of  Mrs.  Sims's  dean- 
ship  is  her  efficient  and  prompt  attention  to  the  daily  of- 
fice details.  Only  one  who  has  worked  in  a  busy  office, 
dealing  with  innumerable  people  and  details,  knows  what 
a  tiring  and  difficult  task  this  is,  or  can  imagine  how  the 
dean's  office  can  create  a  well-run,  efficiently  functioning 
academic  sphere  rather  than  confusion  and  chaos.  Dean 
Sims  handled  the  numerous  administrative  details  con- 
cerned with  the  change  from  the  semester  system  to  the 
4-1-4  calendar.  She  played  a  major  role  in  trying  to  keep 
classes  and  examinations  going  during  the  Cambodian 
crisis  in  the  spring  of  1970.  She  played  a  large  pari  in  the 
planning  of  the  Wailes  Student  Center  to  meet  student 
wishes.  She  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  religious 
and  cultural  life  of  the  campus,  listening  to  and  entertain- 
ing clergy,  artists  and  other  visitors,  and  exhorting  others 


to  do  likewise. 

Dean  Sims  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
"outside"  academic  world,  where  her  unusual  worth  is 
widely  valued,  and  has  of  course  helped  Sweet  Briar  in- 
directly by  such  contributions.  She  served  a  two-year 
term  (1971-1972)  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  Colleges.  She  has  several  times  been  a 
member  of  examining  committees  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  In  several 
years  she  has  been  on  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  committee  of 
qualifications,  which  examines  colleges  and  universities 
for  possible  membership,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  a  Senator  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  served  on  the  Committee  for 
the  International  Exchange  of  Persons,  which  selects  se- 
nior scholars  for  research  grants  and  lectureships  under 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Program. 

I  wish  for  her  and  Roff  Sims  always  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities to  carry  out  their  ideals.  As  Abelard  said  cen- 
turies ago, 

"A  tried  and  true  friend  surpasses  every  good  gift  of 
God's  giving 

And  ought  to  be  valued  above  all  riches  and  this 
world's  goods." 

Catherine  Sims  has  been  such  a  friend  to  the  cause  of 
learning  at  Sweet  Briar.  She  should  be  so  valued. 

Anne  Gary  Taylor 
President  Emeritus 


iithe  ability  to  lead  and 
to  inspire  the  faculty.  .  .  .' 
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joined  Anne  Pannell  and  Catherine  Sims  in  Memphis 
where  the  two  of  them  and  Peter  Daniel  were  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  The  purpose  of  my  attendance  was  to  meet 
Dean  Sims  prior  to  the  time  she  would  be  recommended 
to  the  Board  by  Mrs.  Pannell  for  election  to  the  position 
of  Dean  of  the  College. 

If  Sweet  Briar  is  to  offer  to  students  a  quality  educa- 
tion of  academic  excellence,  it  must  have  as  Dean  a  per- 
son with  personal  academic  achievement  and  the  ability 
to  lead  and  to  inspire  the  faculty.  Dean  Sims  has  been 
such  a  person  for  Sweet  Briar. 

Moreover,  Dean  Sims  has  been  one  of  Sweet  Briar's 
best  public  relations  assets.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
meeting,  I  have  never  heard  her  speak  without  feeling 
that  she  told  the  Sweet  Briar  story  as  impressively  as  any- 
one. This  was  the  case  regardless  of  the  subject  of  her  ad- 
dress. 

Sweet  Briar  is  deeply  indebted  to  Catherine  Sims  for 
her  years  as  Dean.  We  will  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  suc- 
cessor to  equal  her. 

Charles  1\.  Prothro 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors 


he  position  of  academic  dean  determines  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  both  faculty  and  students  in  a  small  col- 
lege setting.  Never  has  this  post  been  filled  with  greater 
skill,  verve,  dedication  and  effectiveness  than  during 
Catherine  Sims's  nine  years  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Dean  Sims  has  added  substantial  measure  and  mean- 
ing to  Sweet  Briar's  academic  heart.  Not  one  to  tolerate 
any  form  of  mediocrity  or  any  effort  less  than  the  best, 
she  has  transmitted  to  the  entire  Sweet  Briar  community 
her  own  deep  love  for  uncompromising  honesty  and  hon- 
est scholarly  achievement.  But  not  only  the  quality  of  her 
deanship  has  been  noteworthy;  she  has  shown  a  consist- 
ent readiness  to  respond  to  another  and  yet  another 
request  to  assume  added  duties  and  responsibilities:  she 
streamlined  her  own  office  so  as  to  merge  the  roles  of 
dean  of  the  faculty  and  student  academic  adviser,  she  op- 
erated our  ever-growing  financial  aid  program  and  also 
served  as  chief  counselor  for  graduate  student  planning; 
beyond  the  limits  of  Sweet  Briar  itself  she  long  filled  nu- 
merous offices  in  state  and  national  educational  associa- 
tions. 

Her  great  knack  of  perceiving  pretense  or  rational- 
ization was  matched  by  her  kindness  and  generosity  to 
those  in  need.  Tears  of  shame  as  well  as  tears  of  gratitude 
were  not  unknown  results  of  some  of  her  never-ending 
student  conferences.  Both  qualities  only  enhanced  her 
overall  ability  to  inspire  students  and  faculty  alike — in 
conversation,  from  the  podium,  by  example. 

Dean  Sims  will  be  sorely  missed.  Sweet  Briar  is  the 
better  for  her  leadership.  Sweet  Briar  will  be  different 
without  her.  Ave  atque  vale. 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr. 
President 


"Dean  Sims  has  added 
substantial  measure  and 
meaning  to  Sweet  Briar's 
academic  heart.'' 
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Catherine  Sims  has  served  Sweet  Briar  energetically 
and  efficiently  in  many  different  ways,  both  on  campus 
and  off,  but  naturally  most  of  my  dealings  with  her  have 
been  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  From  this  viewpoint  I 
see  her  continuing  assurance  that  what  is  educationally 
best  always  will  be  first  in  her  mind  as  her  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  College. 

The  nine  years  of  her  deanship  have  been  ones  of  great 
and  largely  irresistible  change.  The  distribution  require- 
ments were  revised  in  1967  and  then  abandoned  in  1971; 
at  that  time  the  introduction  of  the  four-course  program 
caused  even  more  drastic  shifts  in  the  enrollment  pattern. 
The  winter  term  brought  into  being  a  whole  battery  of 
new  courses,  and  other  changes  in  the  yearly  calendar  ne- 
cessitated far-reaching  revisions  in  existing  courses.  The 
preparation  and  the  expectations  of  our  students  have  al- 
tered significantly,  and  so  have  the  makeup  and  mood  of 
the  Faculty. 

Many  of  us  have  thought  that  it  is  necessary  for  Sweet 
Briar  to  be  carefully  conservative  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
changes — conservative  in  the  sense  of  keeping  what  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  best  about  liberal-arts  education 
in  this  College.  Others  have  thought  differently,  of 
course,  and  Catherine  Sims  has  had  the  impossible  job  of 
dealing  with  all  views  and  encouraging  a  consensus.  It  is  a 
measure  of  her  success  that,  while  she  obviously  has  not 


pleased  everyone,  she  has  maintained  our  respect  for  her 
judgment.  And  this  is  so  because — to  return  to  my  origi- 
nal point — we  all  know  that  her  advice  is  given  and  her 
decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  our  ac- 
ademic program  and  for  the  education  of  each  individual 
student  in  the  College. 

As  chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  I  have 
found  her  advice  and  support  invaluable  in  helping  us  to 
make  difficult  decisions  about  both  new  appointments 
and  reappointments.  As  adviser  to  many  majors  in  Eng- 
lish I  am  thankful  for  her  humane  help  in  dealing  with 
our  students'  problems.  As  a  member  of  a  large  and  busy 
department  I  appreciate  her  continual  aid  in  building  the 
strongest  possible  staff  and  the  best  possible  program. 
And,  above  all,  as  a  teacher  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
work  with  a  dean  who  allows  me  to  enter  my  classroom 
knowing  that  I  have  full  freedom  there  and  that  my  deci- 
sions will  be  upheld  by  the  Administration. 

Catherine  Sims  has  seen  the  Sweet  Briar  faculty 
through  a  difficult  period  by  means  of  her  leadership  and 
her  example.  We  shall  miss  her  as  a  colleague  and  as  a 
friend,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Ralph  Aiken 
Professor  of  English 


"above  all,  as  a  teacher  I  am  .  . 
proud  to  work  with  a  dean 
who  allows  me  to  enter  my 
classroom  knowing  that  I  have 
full  freedom  there" 
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he  title  "academic  Dean"  literally  implies  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  and  counselling  students  in  scho- 
lastic matters.  From  the  students'  perspective,  however,  it 
is  in  the  nonacceptance  of  a  stringent  interpretation  of 
role  that  the  uniqueness  of  Dean  Catherine  Sims  arises. 
Consequently,  the  personal  atmosphere  which  abounds  in 
all  aspects  of  life  at  Sweet  Briar  is  enhanced  by  her  per- 
sonalized interpretation  of  "duty." 

Rather  than  speaking  in  general  or  abstract  terms,  I 
feel  that  it  is  more  effective  to  mention  specific  examples 
of  Dean  Sims's  willingness  to  give  of  herself.  Of  primary 
importance  to  any  college  dean  is  the  maintenance  of 
high  academic  standards,  and  at  Sweet  Briar  one  means 
of  realizing  this  aspiration  is  through  the  awarding  of  nu- 
merous financial  scholarships.  The  Dean  heads  the  selec- 
tion committee,  but  her  job  extends  far  beyond,  for  she 
continues  to  take  a  special  interest  in  these  girls,  even  to 
the  point  of  occasionally  giving  change  from  her  own 
pocket  when  a  special  need  arises. 

It  is  understandable  and  inevitable  that  a  few  students 
will  have  problems  with  specific  courses,  and  will  call  on 
the  Dean  for  assistance.  She  becomes  particularly  con- 
cerned with  them,  making  great  efforts  to  organize  indi- 
vidual tutoring  sessions. 


Being  the  advisor  to  all  foreign  students  on  campus  is 
another  of  Mrs.  Sims's  responsibilities.  These  girls,  who 
comprise  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  enrollment, 
meet  regularly  with  her  to  discuss  their  academic 
progress.  This  responsibility  manifests  itself  on  a  per- 
sonal level:  the  Turkish  student  who  rushed  to  the  bank 
one  Saturday  morning  before  leaving  for  Charlottesville 
found  the  bank  closed,  but  Dean  Sims  in  her  office;  the 
Dean  unhesitatingly  pulled  a  ten-dollar  bill  from  her 
purse  and  bid  the  student  a  fond  farewell — in  Turkish! 

In  one  striking  example  the  Dean's  academic  concern 
has  developed  into  a  deep  friendship.  A  senior  who  has 
been  ill  since  she  entered  Sweet  Briar  has  stated  through- 
out four  years  that  her  primary  objective  is  to  graduate 
with  her  class.  Dean  Sims  has  arranged  for  this  student  to 
keep  up  in  all  academic  work  she  has  had  to  miss,  and 
when  she  is  away  from  the  campus,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  Dean  communicates  with  her  about  her  medical 
progress  almost  daily.  This  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  Dean's  sincere  concern  for  students  as  individuals, 
each  with  unique,  and  many  with  not-so-unique,  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  cases  in  which  Dean  Sims's  interest  com- 
pletely transcends  the  academic  sphere.  It  is  she  who  gave 
the  color  television  set  in  the  Wailes  Center  Bistro.  She 
has  been  known,  too,  to  be  hostess  to  boyfriends  when  the 
hostel  becomes  full. 

Mrs.  Sims  has  helped  me  greatly  with  advice,  and  writ- 
ten references,  for  post-graduate  plans.  My  positions  in 
student  government  have  given  me  frequent  official  con- 
tact with  her;  regardless  of  the  momentousness  of  her  ad- 
ministrative duties  when  I  appear,  she  has  always  been 
readily  accessible,  even  if  I  only  drop  in  with  a  small 
request  or  concern. 

Dean  Sims's  impact  upon  the  community  extends  far 
beyond  nine  years  of  academic  leadership.  Her  person- 
ality and  implicit  ability  to  give  of  herself,  both  adminis- 
tratively and  personally,  have  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  the  college  generations  she  has  known.  We  hope 
this  impression  will  be  sustained  beyond  her  retirement 
this  spring. 

Mary  Witt 

President,  Class  of  1974 


''the  Dean  unhesitatingly 
pulled  a  ten-dollar  bill 
from  her  purse  and  bid  the 
student  a  fond  farewell — 
in  Turkish!" 
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ore  than  once,  Dean  Sims  has  publicly  stated:  "Long 
before  I  knew  anything  about  Sweet  Briar,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  what  I  thought  the  College  must  be  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  alumnae  I  had  met  in  Atlanta  and 
elsewhere." 

We  alumnae  of  course  do  not  mind  that  kind  of  praise 
whatsoever,  and  we  accept  it  gladly  and  seriously  with  the 
hope  that  we  are  living  up  to  Dean  Sims'  expectations 
and  that  the  College  itself  has  measured  up  to  her  impres- 
sions. 


We  accept  her  words,  with  two  things  in  mind:  first,  if  a 
measure  of  a  college  is  the  quality  of  its  alumnae,  then  we 
alumnae  have  the  responsibility  to  interest  and  to  bring 
prospective  students  to  Sweet  Briar;  and  second,  if  we 
hold  a  degree  of  excellence  in  whatever  we  do,  if  we  have 
such  quality  as  the  Dean  suggests,  we  surely  must  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  fact  that  as  Sweet  Briar  students 
we  were  fortunate  to  live  and  study  in  a  college  where 
each  of  its  Presidents  and  Academic  Deans — former  and 
current — insisted  on  and  sustained  high  academic  stand- 
ards. By  their  own  personal  and  professional  standards, 
each  of  our  Presidents  and  Deans  has  touched  and  influ- 
enced our  lives  in  ways  that  may  account  for  the  "qual- 
ity" which  Dean  Sims  has  spoken  of. 

Many  of  us  have  known  several  of  the  five  Academic 
Deans  who  served  the  College  since  1917:  Miss  Lummis, 
Miss  Dutton,  Mrs.  Lyman,  Miss  Pearl,  Mrs.  Sims.  While 
differing  in  personality,  in  style,  in  methods  of  work- 
manship, in  individual  talents,  the  Deans  did  possess  cer- 
tain attributes  in  common,  attributes  desirable  and  neces- 
sary in  the  running  of  the  Dean's  Office — or  "the 
universal  joint,"  as  Miss  Glass  described  it.  "The  univer- 
sal joint"  is  the  very  center  of  things  where  everything 
comes  at  the  Academic  Dean  "because  you,  as  Dean, 
could  speak  about  it  when  nobody  else  wanted  to"  (quote 
from  Dean  Lyman).  Dean  Sims  might  agree  that  every- 
thing of  consequence  and  inconsequence  still  comes  at  the 
universal  joint.  Our  Deans,  we  alumnae  believe,  have 
managed  with  skill  because  of  their  several  attributes:  the 


"she  was  ever  and  always 
the  direct,  dynamic, 
articulate  speaker  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education 
and  in  the  cause  of 
Sweet  Briar." 


Deans  were  very  able  administrators;  they  were  scholars 
and  professors  of  great  distinction  and  honor;  they  were 
women  of  intelligence  and  energy  and  strength,  decision 
and  integrity;  they  believed  in  the  worth  of  the  woman's 
liberal  arts  college,  and  they  were  committed  to  uphold- 
ing high  academic  standards  at  Sweet  Briar. 

An  alumna  and  current  Overseer,  Eleanor  Bosworth 
Shannon  '47,  writes,  "As  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dean 
Catherine  Sims  for  maintaining  Sweet  Briar's  high  aca- 
demic standards  while  always  being  receptive  to  in- 
novative programs  and  ways  to  improve  our  curriculum. 
I  have  learned  much  from  my  discussions  with  Dean 
Sims  about  the  future  of  education  for  women  and  feel 
we  have  been  extremely  fortunate  to  have  her  sound  judg- 
ment and  balanced  leadership  at  a  crucial  time  in  the  life 
of  the  College.  I  will  miss  our  personal  relationship  and 
her  presence  at  Sweet  Briar." 

The  alumnae  will  indeed  miss  Dean  Catherine  Sims. 
We  shall  miss  her  at  alumnae  meetings  in  our  various 
cities;  we  shall  miss  her  during  Alumnae  Councils,  Par- 
ents' Day,  Sweet  Briar  Today  Programs,  Young 
Alumnae  Councils,  Traveling  Faculty  Programs,  all 
these  occasions  where  she  was  ever  and  always  the  direct, 
dynamic,  articulate  speaker  in  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  the  cause  of  Sweet  Briar. 

The  historian  that  she  is,  Catherine  Sims  read  the  Col- 
lege's first  catalog;  from  the  1906  catalog  she  found  the 
perfect  words  to  give  to  us  who  returned  for  alumnae  re- 
union in  June  of  1969.  She  reminded  us,  "The  aim  of  this 
College  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first  rank."  Catherine  S. 
Sims  as  Dean  of  the  College  never  lost  sight  of  this  goal. 
It  is  her  hope  that  the  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  will  continue 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  Sweet  Briar  "a  college  of  the  first 
rank." 

Catharine  Fitzgerald  Booker,  '47 
President,  Alumnae  Association 
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Sweet  Briar* 
an  courant 


During  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  two  events  served  to  symbolize  Sweet  Briar's  concern  with 
today's  problems.  The  first  of  these,  reported  here,  was  a  series  of  lectures  by  persons  close  to  the 
lightning  political  developments  of  the  late  summer  and  the  fall.  The  second  event  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  association  between  the  College  and  a  local  industry  to  monitor  the  effects  of 
that  industry  upon  the  James  River.  Both  are  articles  by  Tyrus  Dahl,  Office  of  Public  Relations. 


crisis  in  national  government 


ij  weet  Briar  College  held  a  three-part  symposium  on 
the  "Current  Crisis  in  National  Government"  during 
November  which  not  only  examined  the  news  but  made  it 
as  well. 

President  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.  initiated  the  sym- 
posium as  a  means  of  "bringing  to  the  Sweet  Briar  com- 
munity information  as  to  the  events  leading  up  to  where 
we  now  stand  and  expert  opinion  on  options  that  lie 
ahead."  The  balanced  forum  included  the  Honorable  M. 
Caldwell  Butler,  Representative  of  the  6th  District  of 
Virginia,  who  serves  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee; 
Mr.  Stephen  Salzburg,  professor  of  Constitutional  Law 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law;  former  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  and  Mr. 
Rufus  L.  Edmisten.  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  1972  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  better  known  as  the  Watergate  Committee. 

President  Whiteman's  wish  that  "the  discussion  be  one 
of  topics  and  issues  rather  than  personalities"  was  ad- 
hered to  as  the  symposium  elicited  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable response  at  Sweet  Briar. 

There  was  a  brief  flurry  of  excitement  following  the 
third  symposium  in  which  Mr.  Edmisten  announced  the 
Watergate  Commitlee  intended  to  "subpoena  the  White 
House  for  the  tape  recording  of  President  Nixon  listening 
to  the  Watergate  tapes."  He  explained  thai  Mr.  Nixon 


had  "holed  himself  up  in  the  White  House  listening  to  ap- 
proximately twelve  hours  of  Watergate  tapes"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Nixon,  proved  his  innocence  with  regard  to 
complicity  in  the  Watergate  crimes. 

The  investigator  revealed  that  the  tape  of  the  President 
listening  to  the  tapes,  then,  should  shed  much  light  on  the 
issue,  in  addition  to  supposedly  supplying  the  Committee 
with  a  sound  recording  of  the  eighteen-minute  segment  of 
a  conversation  with  former  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
H.  R.  Haldeman,  which  was  erased  by  Mr.  Nixon's  per- 
sonal secretary.  Alleged  gaps  in  the  various  tape  record- 
ings could  also  be  checked  in  this  manner,  it  was  thought. 

The  Associated  Press  (AP)  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national (UPI)  carried  the  story  nation-wide  as  they  had 
done  in  the  two  previous  symposiums.  On  the  following 
day,  the  wire  services  again  hummed  as  Deputy  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Gerald  Warren  came  forward  to 
charge  Mr.  Edmisten  with  making  "damaging  and  irre- 
sponsible remarks"  in  an  attempt  to  "mislead  the  public 
in  a  speech  at  Sweet  Briar  College." 

The  re-recorded  tape  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edmisten 
does  not  exist,  according  to  Mr.  Warren,  because  Presi- 
dent Nixon  listened  to  the  twelve  hours  of  tapes  with 
earphones  and  "for  this  reason  the  sound  was  not  picked 
up  by  the  White  House  tape  system." 

Mr.  Edmisten  participated  in  the  symposium  gratis  as 


This  photo  montage  shows  the  forum  for  the  first  of  the  fall  lecture 
series  superimposed  upon  the  audience.  The  Hon.  M.  Caldwell  Butler 
speaks,  flanked  by,  from  left.  Dr.  Whiteman.  Kathleen  Kavanagh  '74, 
Suzanne  Williams  '74.  Thomas  V.  Gilpalrick,  Professor  of  Government, 
and  Stephen  Sahhitrg  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


a  favor  to  Miss  Suzanne  Williams,  a  Sweet  Briar  senior 
from  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  who  worked  as  a  re- 
search assistant  for  the  Committee  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
(D-NC)  last  summer.  (See  left  photo  on  p.  11.) 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Edmisten  reminded  the  audience 
that  "inherent  in  the  constitutional  framework  is  the  as- 
sumption that  'the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance," 
that  is,  the  citizens  must  be  continually  on  guard  if  they 
are  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  consequent  abuse  of  their  rights.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Founding  Fathers  placed  upon  every  indi- 
vidual the  responsibility  to  protect  his  liberty  by  ex- 
ercising it  constantly  and  intelligently. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  today  our  liberties  are  indeed  con- 
tracted, and  our  nation  suffers  from  a  concentration  of 
ills  that  threaten  our  survival  as  a  free  society.  Most  as- 
suredly I  do  not  refer  to  the  Watergate  episode  alone,  al- 
though most  Americans  seem  to  agree  that  that  sad  trag- 
edy has  paralyzed  our  national  confidence  in  a  most 
pernicious  manner.  I  refer  rather  to  the  general  malaise 
that  afflicts  our  society,  a  condition  that  has  developed 
gradually  over  the  past  several  years.  If  the  disorder  is  to 
be  cured,  all  our  citizens  must  participate  and  must  seize 
upon  the  unprecedented  challenge  to  help  revive  the 
greatness  that  is  America." 

The  young  attorney  continued,  "Your  presence  here, 
and  your  active  participation  in  the  educational  experi- 
ence offered  by  Sweet  Briar  places  you  in  the  role  of 
being  among  the  privileged  and  the  obligated.  It  is  a  bur- 
den you  must  bear  with   faithful  enthusiasm  and  fixed 


purpose. 

"Such  a  role  is  not  and  never  has  been  easy,  for  fortune 
tempts  us  to  follow  the  easier  and  more  familiar  path- 
ways of  personal  ambition  and  financial  success  rather 
than  the  always  difficult,  frequently  frustrating,  but  ulti- 
mately rewarding  paths  of  creative  involvement  in  the  ef- 
fort to  build  anew  the  democratic  society  we  inherited 
from  our  forefathers. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the  privilege  of  governing  en- 
titles us  to  no  special  treatment  and  that  it  gives  us  no  li- 
cense to  condescend  to  those  in  whose  behalf  we  hold  our 
responsibilities.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
role  of  leadership,  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
complacency  and  we  must  abandon  the  trappings  of 
power  and  focus  upon  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  exercise." 

Mr.  Edmisten  closed  by  calling  upon  "all  of  us  to  re- 
claim the  responsibility  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  to  exercise  vigorously  our  freedoms  in 
order  that  we  may  preserve  them.  Only  such  a  renais- 
sance in  individual  involvement  can  return  America  to 
the  pinnacle  of  greatness." 

A  short  three  weeks  after  he  was  fired,  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  sounded  a 
similar  theme  at  Sweet  Briar.  He  blamed  "apathy"  for 
the  nation's  crisis  in  government,  stating.  "It's  only  when 
good  people  refuse  to  participate  in  government  that  we 
reach  a  crisis."  He  urged  his  audience  "not  to  drop  out, 
but  to  get  in  the  boat  and  row. 

"The  erosion  of  trust  in  government,"  he  pointed  out, 
"has  arisen  through  true  and  alleged  corruption  which 
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has  been  developing  for  a  long  time." 

The  ex-Nixon  aide  talked  with  a  pre-symposium  semi- 
nar of  students,  most  of  whom  were  government  and  his- 
tory majors,  in  the  library.  Perhaps  it  was  the  neatly  sewn 
(but  obvious)  L-shaped  tear  in  the  trousers  of  his  suit  that 
reminded  one  that  this  former  member  of  the  highest  ech- 
elons of  government  and  one  of  the  principle  actors  in  the 
drama  of  the  "Saturday  night  massacre"  was  indeed 
flesh  and  blood  and  not  a  distantly  removed  title  only  to 
be  known  through  accounts  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus's  remarks  centered  around  the  firing, 
such  a  short  time  before,  of  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox,  the  resignation  of  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richard- 
son, and  his  own  discharge  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

"If  we  are  going  to  re-establish  confidence  in  govern- 
ment, a  truly  independent  prosecutor  must  conduct  a  fair 
and  vigorous  investigation  coupled  with  total  disclosure 
by  the  President  on  allegations  that  have  been  made,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  noted  that  the  country  has  reached 
the  point  that  "public  interest  transcends  presidential 
confidentiality.  Claims  for  confidentiality  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  overridden  by  events.  They  have  been 
obliterated." 


Regarding  possible  impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Nixon,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated  that  he  hoped 
that  the  new  Special  Prosecutor  could  complete  his  inves- 
tigation before  full  impeachment  proceedings  are 
brought  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  response  to 
an  audience  question,  he  said  that  he  felt  that  the  nation 
would  survive  the  strain  of  impeachment  since  the  alter- 
native was  the  possibility  that  an  "immoral  president" 
might  have  broken  the  laws  without  paying  a  penalty. 

The  Justice  Department  investigation  and  subsequent 
conviction  of  former  Vice  President  Agnew  was  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 

"We  had  the  Agnew  case  wrapped  up  tight  since  last 
June."  said  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  "on  all  fortv-one  counts. 


There  were  some  high-ranking  members  of  Justice  who 
wanted  us  to  vigorously  prosecute  Mr.  Agnew  and  try  for 
maximum  penalties.  There  were  others  who  felt  that  we 
simply  had  to  get  the  man  out  of  office  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  were  faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  the 
President  resign  or  be  impeached  at  the  same  time  that  a 
lengthy  court  case  would  be  in  process  against  the  Vice 
President.  The  uncertainties  made  us  opt  for  a  plea  of 
nolo  contendere— essentially  guilty — by  Mr.  Agnew  in 
return  for  the  agreement  that  we  would  not  press  the 
other  charges  but  would  make  them  public.  Our  case 
against  him  was,  we  felt,  iron-clad  and  Mr.  Agnew  re- 
signed with  the  guilty  plea." 

In  the  first  symposium.  Representative  Butler  and  Pro- 
fessor Salzburg  examined  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  allegations  against  the  President 
and  members  of  his  administration. 

Professor  Salzburg  reviewed  the  impeachment  clause 
within  the  Constitution  and  cited  examples  from  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  The  latter,  he  said,  indicate  that  "im- 
peachment is  anything  the  House  of  Representatives  says 
it  is.  In  other  words,  the  President  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  have  broken  the  law  or  failed  to  discharge  his 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  order  to  be  impeached. 
It  may  be  enough  for  the  House  to  believe  that  he  has 
abused  his  trust." 

Representative  Butler  said  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  giving  full  and  proper  consideration  to  each  res- 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus  gives  a  press  conference  just 

before  his  lecture  at  Sweet  Briar.  When  he 

spoke,  the  standing-room-only  audience  was  drawn  equally 

from  the  campus  and  from  nearby  communities. 


olution  calling  for  Mr.  Nixon's  impeachment  but  he 
called  the  issue,  in  his  words,  "unfounded  and  pre- 
mature." 

Congress  as  a  body  was  attacked  by  all  four  partici- 
pants as  allowing  the  crisis  to  occur  by  forfeiting  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  giving  away  its  rights  and  powers  to  the 
Executive  Branch.  They  noted  that  implied  in  the  doc- 
trine of  "separation  of  powers"  is  the  stipulation  of  the 
"balance  of  powers." 

"Congress  is  as  responsible  for  the  current  crisis  as  the 
President,"  said  Professor  Salzburg.  "Where  was  Con- 
gress before  the  crisis?  The  President — any  President- 
does  not  steal  power,  but  rather  Congress  abdicates  its 
responsibilities." 

Mr.  Edmisten  referred  to  Congress  as  "the  sapless 
branch"  because  of  its  conduct  in  recent  years.  He  called 
our  form  of  government  a  "watch  dog  system  in  which 
each  branch  of  government  looks  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
others  to  prevent  excesses  and  encroachment  of  author- 


ity. 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  fortunate  to  have  on  its  cam- 
pus representatives  of  the  principle  elements  in  the  gov- 
ernmental crisis:  the  Judiciary,  the  Congress,  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Watergate  Committee.  On  many 
points  they  agreed.  They  provided  their  own  special  pre- 
ceptions  and  interpretations  of  the  situation;  they  specu- 
lated on  solutions.  The  participants  made  it  clear  that 
what  has  happened  in  our  country  is  a  tragedy  of  the 
greatest  proportions.  But  it  is  a  complex  issue,  and  they 
offered  no  simplistic,  pat  answers  to  the  questions  vexing 
the  audiences  at  Sweet  Briar  and,  indeed,  the  nation. 

In  many  ways  the  symposium  was  a  "first"  for  Sweet 
Briar  College,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  success.  At  a  time 
of  seemingly  universal  concern  for  the  paths  which  the 
country  is  treading.  Sweet  Briar  was  able  to  bring  to- 
gether primary  sources  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  the  sharing  of  ideas  on  a  crucial  subject  at  a  crit- 
ical time.  □ 


something  can  be  done  with  it 


»Jweet  Briar  College  and  Virginia  Fibre  Corporation 
(VFC)  this  fall  jointly  announced  an  agreement  which 
will  provide  an  in-depth  ecological  survey  of  the  James 
River  prior  to  the  operation  of  a  new  facility  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  corrugated  board  from  hardwood. 

The  study  will  include  a  20  mile  stretch  of  the  James 
River  between  Riverville  and  Wingina. 

Because  of  new  regulations  regarding  the  release  of 
waste  products,  effluents,  into  the  state's  waterways,  a 
discharge  permit  was  obtained  by  Virginia  Fibre  earlier 
this  year.  This  permit  states  in  very  specific  terms  what 
may  and  may  not  be  done  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 

Violation  of  the  permit  can  result  in  immediate  closure 
of  the  facility  which  could  not  be  constructed  without 
first  obtaining  the  authorization. 

Dr.  Langley  Wood,  coordinator  of  Environmental 
Studies  at  Sweet  Briar,  has  been  named  to  head  the  com- 
plex project. 

"Through  the  negotiations  of  this  agreement  with  Vir- 
ginia Fibre  Corporation,"  said  Dr.  Wood,  "I  have  be- 
come aware  of  their  genuine  interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  James  River  and  the  economic  health  of  Amherst 
County.  I  believe  that  they  intend  to  make  every  effort  to 
live  up  the  requirements  of  the  permit. 

"They  are  initiating  a  study  which  actually  includes 
much  more  than  is  required  by  law,"  Dr.  Wood  contin- 
ued. "This  study  will  examine  the  condition  of  the  James 


River  for  two  years  before  VFC  releases  effluents  into  the 
waters  and  then  continue  the  research  for  one  year  there- 
after to  determine  the  effects." 

The  project  is  in  many  ways  a  pioneer  venture.  Until 
very  recently,  the  only  types  of  research  for  environmen- 
tal damage  to  waterways  as  a  result  of  pollution  were 
done  after  the  fact  so  that  there  was  no  concrete  data  on 
the  condition  of  the  water  prior  to  pollution. 

"Sweet  Briar  College  will  establish  baseline  values," 
Dr.  Wood  explained,  "of  all  the  parameters,  most  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  permit,  but  also  of  some 
which  are  not.  This  is  a  far-sighted  approach  by  VFC.  Be- 
cause of  their  concern  for  the  environment  and  their  wish 
to  obey  the  law,  they  are  taking  up  problems  now  which 
are  only  considered  potential." 

Sweet  Briar  is  serving  as  an  independent  contractor  in 
this  instance.  They  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
research  and  VFC  pays  the  costs  on  an  invoice  basis. 
However,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  college  is  making 
sizable  investments  in  terms  of  labs,  facilities  and  the 
time  spent  on  the  project.  Other  leaders  in  the  analysis 
are  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sprague,  chairman  of  the  Biology  De- 
partment, and  Dr.  John  McClenon,  chairman  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  who  will  serve  as  consultants  in 
the  analysis  samples. 

Much  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  handled  by  stu- 
dents. Some  eighteen  student  volunteers  will  be  carrying 
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Late  in  Fall  Term,  the  James  River  survey  crew  took  a  practice  run  to 
Covington  and  the  Jackson  River.  Rick  Herd  helped  students  learn 
sampling  methods  for  biology  (above I  and  chemistry  ( below,  right  I. 


out  the  routine  testing  of  samples  from  the  river.  Their 
findings,  submitted  to  VFC,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
VFC's  reports  to  EDPA  and  the  State  Water  Control 
Board. 

Dr.  Wood  was  emphatic  when  he  stated  that  "Sweet 
Briar  is  not  a  research  institute  and  we  don't  want  it  to 
be.  We  take  on  this  work  primarily  for  the  enormous  edu- 
cational benefits  to  our  students. 

"During  the  study,"  he  continued,  "Dr.  Sprague  and 
Dr.  McClenon  will  be  urging  students  to  take  up  indepen- 
dent research  projects  for  academic  credit.  The  possi- 
bilities for  this  are  virtually  unlimited.  They  may  include 
validating  our  finds  through  other  methods  of  analysis, 
studying  alternate  biota  within  the  ecosystem  other  than 
those  which  we  have  established  as  primary  indicators,  or 
any  of  many  other  possibilities." 

The  Sweet  Briar  researchers  will  analyze  approxi- 
mately thirteen  chemical  factors  in  the  river,  particularly 
such  biologically  important  materials  as  oxygen.  They 
will  then  monitor  the  types  and  amounts  of  materials 
added  to  the  water  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  oxygen. 

There  will  be  a  full-scale  study  of  the  biology  of  the 
river.  Dr.  Wood  explained  that  "the  study  will  be  limited 
primarily  to  benthic  (living  on  the  bottom)  macro-in- 
vertebrates. That  is,  we  will  probably  not  study  the  mi- 
croscopic invertebrates,  but  rather  those  that  are  nor- 
mally visible.  These  include  mostly  the  larvae  of  insects 
although  there  are  snails  and  a  worm  or  two  down  there 
as  well. 

"The  benthic  macro-invertebrates  were  selected  for 
study  because  they  are  sensitive  to  chemical  and  physical 
stress  and  can  be  collected  with  somewhat  greater  ease 
than  other  indicator  organisms.  Both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  changes  in  species  composition  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  analysis,"  Dr.  Wood  added. 

"The  key  to  this  type  of  investigation,"  he  said,  "is  the 


invertebrate  community.  A  healthy  community  will  con- 
sist of  many  different  kinds.  A  river  bottom  that  is  under 
stress  (or  being  used  up  by  oxidizable  agents)  may  be  re- 
duced to  only  a  few  species  which  may  flourish  without 
competition  in  the  'unnatural'  environment. 

"While  this  community  structure  is  a  very  sensitive 
clue  to  the  pollutants,"  Dr.  Wood  stated,  "the  structure 
also  varies  with  change  in  season,  location,  temperature 
etc.  So  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  will  look  at  a  baseline 
compiled  over  two  years  and  then  examine  the  effects 
from  the  treated  effluent." 

Mr.  Richard  "Rick"  Herd  is  in  charge  of  securing 
samples  (with  student  help)  from  the  river  and  con- 
ducting the  studies.  He  has  recently  completed  all  the  re- 
quirements for  a  Master's  degree  in  biology/ecology  at 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  done  similar 
work  for  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  field  of- 
fice in  Charlottesville. 

Initially,  Mr.  Herd  will  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  data  in  both  the  chemical  and  biological  areas,  but 
once  he  has  established  the  program  and  it  is  working 
smoothly,  his  primary  responsibilities  will  shift  to  biol- 
ogy. 

Excitement  and  enthusiasm  about  the  program  are 
running  high  both  on  the  Sweet  Briar  campus  and  in  the 
scientific  and  environmental  communities.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  type  of  "before  and  after"  research  will  become 
commonplace  as  man  attempts  to  take  care  of  his  bio- 
sphere home.  □ 


"Torn  and  Cornelia 
and  Sweet  Briar 


y  y 
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'n  October  I,  1973.  announcement  was  made  at  Sweet 
Briar  College  of  the  bequest  of  $1.6  million  from  the  es- 
tates of  the  late  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Edward  Thomp- 
son Wailes  of  Washington,  D.C.  This  was  the  largest 
single  gift  to  the  College  since  its  founding.  It  was  dis- 
closed soon  after  the  launching  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
Campaign. 

Cornelia  Wailes,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Stevenson 
Wailes  and  Emily  Dill  Lyon  Wailes,  was  born  in  Cum- 
berland, Maryland.  She  attended  schools  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  before  entering  Sweet  Briar  in  the  class  of  1926.  Af- 
ter her  graduation  she  worked  as  a  laboratory  technician 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Richmond,  at  the  Peninsula 
General  Hospital  in  Salisbury,  and  in  the  New  York  City 
Health  Dept.  She  was  married  in  1934  to  Edward 
Thompson  Wailes,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrenceville  School  and 
from  Princeton  University,  class  of  1925,  and  attended 
Columbia  University  Law  School.  He  began  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  Shanghai  in  1929  and  served  in  important 
posts  throughout  the  world,  including  Ambassador  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  to  Iran,  and  to  Czechoslovakia. 
In  1956  he  went  to  Budapest  as  American  Minister  to 
Hungary  but  never  presented  his  credentials,  as  the  com- 
munist regime  re-took  the  country  two  days  after  his  arri- 
val. It  was  he  who  gave  the  much  publicized  sanctuary  to 
Cardinal  Joseph  C.  Mindszenty.  When  he  brought  his 
unoffered  credentials  home,  the  headline  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  story  of  March  13,  1957,  read: 
"ENVOY  WHO  SNUBBED  REDS  BACK  IN  U.S." 
The  picture  above  that  story  was  of  them  both,  which  was 
fitting,  as  Cornelia's  role,  though  unheralded  and  unsung, 
was  of  almost  equal  importance  to  his. 

In  1962  they  retired  after  35  years  of  distinguished  dip- 
lomatic service.  They  settled  in  Washington,  where  they 
remained  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Seven  years  later,  tragedy 
had  already  struck  Cornelia  in  the  form  of  diagnosis  of  a 
recurrence  of  cancer,  this  time  inoperable,  when  Tom 
went  to  New  York  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  since  1954.  He  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died 
there  in  June  1969.  Though  ill  and  grief-stricken,  Corne- 
lia continued  to  serve  the  objectives  she  and  Tom  had  se- 
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lected  together.  Her  death  came  fourteen  months  later,  in 
August  1970.  They  are  buried  in  the  Foreign  Service  sec- 
tion of  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  in  Washington. 

Tom  and  Cornelia  never  had  any  children  of  their  own 
but  enjoyed  parenthood  vicariously.  They  made  extra- 
ordinary things  possible  for  the  children  of  their  many 
friends  throughout  the  world,  providing  trips  to  foreign 
embassies,  for  example,  sponsoring  debut  parties,  and 
staging  a  wedding  for  a  young  American  couple  wanting 
to  be  married  in  Africa.  They  were  godparents  for  the 
twin  daughters  of  Cornelia's  Sweet  Briar  classmate  and 
close  friend,  Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  who  spoke  in  1970  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Wailes  College  Center,  named  in  their 
honor.  That  speech,  quoted  here  in  its  entirety,  gave  an 
intimate  glimpse  of  the  couple  who  for  twenty  years  had 
done  so  much  toward  shaping  the  future  of  the  College, 
and  whose  testamentary  bequests  will  have  an  even  more 
profound  effect  on  Sweet  Briar. 


"1 

1  am  happy  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon about  two  of  my  favorite  people.  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
a  bit  of  why  they  were,  and  shall  hope  they  may  become 
favorites  of  yours,"  Mrs.  Gilchrist  began. 

"And  now,  at  the  very  beginning,  I'm  going  to  change 
the  title,  and  instead  of  'Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Wailes 
and  Sweet  Briar,'  I'm  going  to  make  it  'Tom  and  Corne- 
lia and  Sweet  Briar.'  Although  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
known  them  in  many  prestigious  spots  as  'Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Wailes,'  and  even  long  before  that  as  'Third 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Wailes,' — it's  as  Tom  and  Cornelia  I 
knew  and  loved  them  best,  and  I  hope  that's  the  way  you 
will  think  of  them  most  often. 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  wondered,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
student,  what  Bishop  Randolph  was  really  like  when  you 
lived  in  his  building?  Or  Mr.  Manson?  Or  Bishop  Gray? 
Benedict  seems  a  bit  more  natural  since  we  know  she  was 
Sweet  Briar's  first  President,  and  we  know  Dr.  Connie 
Guion  is  delighted  you  are  studying  her  beloved  Chem- 
istry in  her  building — but,  would  Daisy  Williams  really 
like  playing  basketball  in  the  Gym?  And  would  Mary 


Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  '26  became  Cornelia 
Wailes's  life-long  friend  during  College  days.  She 
made  the  address,  reprinted  here,  ai  ihe  dedication  of 
the  Wailes  College  Center  on  October  16.  1970. 


Shown  at  right  during  their  tenure  in  Iran.  Tom  and 

Cornelia  Wailes  worked  together  in  all  his  posts,  and  although 

her  role  placed  her  often  in  the  background  it  was 

one  of  undeniable  importance  and  one  she  filled  with  grace. 


Reynolds  Babcock  be  glad  you  were  rehearsing  for  a 
play?  Please  be  assured  that  Tom  and  Cornelia  Wailes 
would  always  be  happy  you  were  having  fun  in  their 
building. 

"It  may  not  be  considered  politic  to  stress  this  in  an  ac- 
ademic community,  but  Tom  and  Cornelia  are  shining 
examples  of  the  fact  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  to  be  an  outstandingly  successful  person.  Tom's 
standard  answer  to  the  question,  'And  where  did  you  go 
to  college,  Mr.  Ambassador'?'  was,  'Princeton.  Gradu- 
ated 350  in  the  class  of  375'! 

"Cornelia's  lack  of  what  might  be  called  'scientific  in- 
quiry' is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  one  of  my  favorite 
stories  about  her.  When  we  were  students  here,  she  and 
another  particular  friend  were  Biology  majors.  One  rainy 
morning  as  I  passed  Benedict,  where  Science  classes  were 
held  in  the  days  before  Guion,  I  noticed  this  other  friend 
standing  out  in  front  catching  rainwater  in  a  beaker.  She 
explained  that  the  class  was  analyzing  water  that  day, 
and  various  other  members  had  gone  olT  to  the  lake,  the 
disposal  plant,  the  Dairy  stream,  and  such,  to  collect  their 


specimens.  I  congratulated  her  on  her  amazing  ability  to 
make  her  head  save  her  heels,  and  told  the  story  with 
great  glee  at  lunch.  Cornelia  waited  patiently  until  I  had 
finished,  and  then,  very  smugly,  said,  'I  analyzed  the  tap 
water  in  the  Lab." 

"Tom's  life  pattern  of  travel  to  foreign  countries,  of 
studying  and  understanding  them  and  their  people,  and  of 
expertly  relating  them  to  his  own  country  and  experi- 
ences, was  set  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  college, 
when  he  and  two  friends  took  a  trip  around  the  world  that 
lasted  the  best  part  of  a  year.  They  travelled  by  ship, 
train,  a  small  plane  once,  donkey,  horse,  ox  cart,  and 
their  own  two  feet.  Happily,  you  may  read  of  this  trip 
since  Tom's  father  had  his  letters  home  typed  and  bound 
and  they  are  now  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Library,  along  with 
his  letters  from  his  first  foreign  service  in  China.  I  urge 
you  especially  to  read  this  first  volume.  It  bristles  with 
names  like  Saigon,  Pnom-penh,  and  Cambodia  that  are 
so  much  in  the  news  of  today;  it  tells  of  silver  floors  in 
palaces,  and  life-sized  statues  of  solid  gold;  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  Province  in  Siam  who  assigned  six  criminals. 
with  heavy  iron  chains  on  their  legs,  as  personal  servants 
to  these  boys  when  they  spent  a  night  in  the  Governor's 
office,  and  of  the  three  soldiers  he  sent  on  with  them  the 
next  day  for  protection  from  robbers  along  the  route. 
And  even  of  new  legislation  that  was  enacted  as  a  result 
of  this  trip,  because  never  before  had  anyone  walked 
across  the  border  into  Burma  and  thus  no  laws  covered 
their  arrival! 


MS 


In  1961 .  Mr.  Wailes  received 

the  Distinguished  Service 

Award.  Fraser  Wilkins.  right. 

Counsellor  of  Embassy,  represented 

the  Secretary  of  State  in 

presenting  the  medal  in  Tehran. 
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fart. 


"T 

It  also  forecasts  Tom's  future  in  two  rather  telling 
sentences.  One  says,  T  had  quite  a  talk  with  a  young 
Princeton  chap  in  the  American  Consulate  in  Singapore 
and  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  I  want  to  go  into 
the  Diplomatic  Service.'  And  later,  from  Bangkok,  'A 
call  on  the  American  Consul  convinced  me  that  I  should 
do  well  and  progress  rapidly  in  that  service  if  a  sap  like  he 
is  can  be  Consul  General  to  all  of  Indo-China!'  It's  inter- 
esting, I  think,  to  note  that  not  only  Tom,  but  one  of  the 
good  friends  who  took  the  trip  with  him,  made  a  career  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

"Tom's  quiet  friendliness  endeared  him  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  made  him  a  beloved,  as  well  as  an 
able,  Ambassador.  Although  he  followed  the  strict  rules 
of  protocol  in  all  the  instances  where  they  were  required, 
his  great  strength  lay,  I  believe,  in  his  ability  to  set  aside 
this  'striped  pants  and  cutaway  behavior'  for  informal 
discussions  which  often  bore  more  fruit.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  never  expected  honor,  and  thus  was  always 
given  it. 

"Next  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  service 
to  it,  Tom's  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest  was  Sweet 
Briar  College.  Aside  from  being  personally  grateful  that 
Cornelia  came  to  Sweet  Briar  and  thus  became  my  dear- 
est friend,  I  am  grateful  for  the  College,  because  through 
her  interest  Tom  became  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  most  loyal 
and  most  helpful  Overseers  and  Directors.  I  believe  he 
was  more  delighted  to  be  elected  to  Sweet  Briar's  Board 
than  to  be  chosen  Assistant  Secretary  of  State!  He  re- 
gretted missing  occasional  meetings  while  they  were 
overseas,  but  more  than  made  up  for  this  by  his  constant 
concern  and  frequent  visits  when  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try, and  after  his  early  retirement.  He  quickly  adapted 
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from  the  suave  and  efficient  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  an  Inspector  for  the  same, 
when  he  climbed  a  high-rise  ladder  to  look  at  the  damage 
to  the  Refectory  roof.  You  don't  often  see  an  Ambassa- 
dor on  a  scaffold! 

"Adaptability  characterized  both  of  the  Wailes.  On  the 
last  night  before  our  return  from  one  of  our  visits  to 
them,  Cornelia  was  hostess  for  a  dinner  party  and  dance 
for  two  hundred  in  the  garden  of  the  Embassy  Residence 
in  Teheran,  and  my  next  glimpse  of  her  was  at  the  break- 
fast table  of  a  small  temporary  house  in  Washington 
frying  eggs  on  an  electric  skillet.  She  did  them  both  with 
ease  and  graciousness.  She  was  a  charming  hostess  be- 
cause of  her  great  capacity  for  friendship.  She  would 
have  liked  knowing  you  and  you  would  have  liked  know- 
ing her.  She  was  a  very  'down  to  earth'  person,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  stereotyped  picture  of  an  'Ambassador's 
Lady,'  but  fulfilled  all  of  those  many  requirements  with 
warmth  and  charm  and  gaiety. 

"A  friend  of  hers  wrote  me  recently  of  a  small  boy  who 
had  closed  a  letter  to  his  soldier  father  by  saying,  T  hope 
you  live  all  your  life,'  and  added,  'Cornelia  was  one  of 
those  all  too  rare  people  who  'lived  all  her  life,'  and 
helped  all  who  knew  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  life  is 
all  about — living.'  Her  life  was  joyous  and  brave,  her 
courage  supreme,  her  outlook  always  cheerful.  She  was  a 
gallant  lady!" 

Cornelia  Wailes's  spirit  lives  on.  with  Tom's,  in  the 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  their  work  bore  fruit.  At 
Sweet  Briar  College  their  name  lives  in  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  College  Center.  Now,  through  their 
generous  bequest  to  the  College,  their  work  will  con- 
tinue far  beyond  their  knowledge.  Q 
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Secretary 

Ella  Parr  Phillips  Slate  (Mrs.  Sam  J.),  Ander- 
son Rd.,  Sherman,  Conn. 
Fund  Agent 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes  (Mrs.  James  V.), 
447  Heckwelder  PI.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  19018 

My  thanks  for  your  interesting  notes!  Anne 
Mason  Brent  Winn  wrote  enthusiastically 
about  her  trip  to  London  with  the  S.B. 
Alumnae  group.  She  found  her  traveling  com- 
panions most  compatible  and  recommends  the 
idea  to  us  all.  Her  daughter  is  married  and  liv- 
ing in  New  Zealand  now  so  her  future  trips 
will  be  there. 

Mary  Archer  Bean  Eppes  says  she  spent 
several  weeks  in  June  taking  care  of  three 
strenuous  granddaughters  in  Ohio  so  that  her 
son,  Bennett,  could  take  his  wife  to  their  15th 
Yale  reunion. 

June  Tillman  McKenzie  says  her  husband  is 
still  raising  Angus  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. They  go  to  Florida  to  show  and  water 
and  to  Georgia  to  show  and  sell.  She  had 
heard  from  Isabelle  North  Goodwin  and  also 
Liz  Fergerson  who  is  teaching  at  Florida  Univ. 
Her  husband  is  a  retired  Colonel  and  they  live 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Polly  A/cZ)/a/-miV/Serodino  was  in  Bermuda 
and  was  disappointed  lo  find  that  Jane  Wilkin- 
son Banyard  was  away  from  the  island  for  the 
winter.  We  are  glad  that  Polly's  health  has  im- 
proved enough  for  her  to  resume  her  travels. 

From  Mary  Armstrong  Allen,  who  now 
lives  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a  brief  note  about 
her  20  years  in  South  America  where  her  hus- 
band worked  for  a  petroleum  company.  She 
and  her  now-retired  husband  have  "the  usual 
retirees  hobbies  bridge,  gardening,  reading 
and  travel.  Spain  is  the  place  we  love  best  and 
return  to  oftenest." 

Mary  Margaret  Moore  Milton  writes  that 
she  is  retiring  this  year  from  teaching  Ameri- 
can History  in  the  Kansas  City  high  school 


and  is  looking  forward  to  leisure  and  travel.  A 
note  from  Mary  Shelton  Clark  about  her 
grandchildren  and  her  travels  in  their  private 
plane.  A  new  grandchild  recently  arrived  for 
Adelaide  Henderson  Cabaniss.  Her  husband 
has  retired  from  the  CIA  and  they  are  sailing 
and  gardening  in  Royal  Oak,  Md.  With  ad- 
mirable energy,  Adelaide  has  successfully 
started  a  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Talbot 
County — over  100  members! 

Sue  Tucker  Yates  has  a  new  home.  After 
getting  settled  she  was  off  to  England  to  visit 
her  daughter  who  has  married  an  Englishman 
and  lives  in  Kent.  Her  son  lives  in  Columbia, 
S.  C„  where  he  is  a  minister  at  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Personally,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  this 
spring  and  summer  typing  my  husband's  sec- 
ond book.  It  has  been  a  great  thing  for  him 
in  retirement,  and  we  are  pleased  that  Double- 
day  will  publish  this  historical  novel — about 
the  acquisition  of  Florida— in  the  summer  of 
1974.  It  is  really  a  stimulating  and  engrossing 
activity  for  both  of  us.  The  title  is  Satan's 
Backyard. 

A  long  newsy  letter  from  Sallie  Callison 
Jamison  from  which  I  quote  directly,  "On  a 
recent  trip  to  Florida  we  stopped  coming  and 
going  with  Ruth  Ferguson  Smythe.  Belle 
Brockenbrough  Hutchins  and  husband  were 
with  us.  .  .  .  On  to  Sarasota  where  we  called 
Louise  Dailey  Sturhahn  and  had  a  pleasant 
telephone  visit.  I  could  not  wring  a  promise 
from  her  to  attend  our  45lh  reunion  in  1974: 
but  she  seemed  most  interested  in  news  about 
Sweet  Briar. 

"In  Naples  we  were  surprised  and  pleased 
lo  see  Mary  Marshall  Franklin  and  husband. 
Mary  is  as  beautiful  as  she  was  in  college.  The 
Franklins  are  building  a  home  in  Port  Royal, 
which  is  a  part  of  Naples.  In  Delray  Beach  we 
just  missed  seeing  Louise  Harried  Ross,  but  we 
did  see  their  charming  house  right  on  the 
beach.  However,  we  did  have  a  good  visit  with 
Dorothy  Bort:  Ballantine  and  her  husband 
Jack.  Bortz  looked  great  and  we  were  all  very 


much  taken  with  her  husband.  Maybe  we'll  get 
her  for  the  reunion! 

"Jo  Tatman  Mason  and  husband  spent  a 
few  hours  with  us  en  route  from  Conn,  to  Win- 
netka.  The  Masons  have  moved  permanently 
to  their  home  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  and  are  now 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

"Please  try  to  add  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  gals  to  be  thinking  of  May  '74.  It  could 
be  so  much  fun." 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  notes.  It's  great 
fun  to  read  about  our  classmates'  activities, 
but  would  it  not  be  more  fun  to  talk  to  them? 
Come  to  our  class  reunion:  May  19-21.  1974. 

1930 

Secretary 

Carolyn   Martindale   Blouin   (Mrs.   Maurice 
F.),  Old  Joy  Farm.  South  Berwick.  Me.  03908 
Fund  Agent 

Gwen  Olcott  Writer  (Mrs.  George  S..  Jr.),  21 
Fifth  Ave.,  Nyack.  N.Y.  10960 

Yes,  it's  me  again — same  old  record.  Seems 
as  though  this  must  be  the  fourth  time  since 
1930  that  I've  been  arm-twisted  into  taking 
this  job.  There  must  be  other  potential  class 
secretaries,  but  the  problem  was  to  find  one 
without  undue  delay,  since  our  45th  reunion  is 
coming  up  in  May  of  1975.  and  the  ground- 
work needed  to  be  started.  New  officers  will  be 
elected  then,  so  I've  agreed  lo  do  what  I  can  in 
the  meantime. 

When  Jean  Saunders,  Class  President, 
wrote  last  winter  that  we  again  had  no  secre- 
tary, she  also  sent  news  items  including  the 
fact  that  she'd  had  a  mastectomy  but  was  feel- 
ing much  better.  "The  redwing  blackbirds  are 
back,  so  Spring  can't  be  loo  far  off."  She'd 
heard  that  Emma  Reily  Lemaire  had  had  a 
bad  auto  accident  in  NYC.  suffering  a  broken 
hip.  Emma  and  her  husband  are  building  a 
home  in  Portugal  and  will  go  there  to  live. 

Maury  and  1  had  a  quick  visit  with  Mary 
\l,  n  Sutliff  and  her  husband  at  their  delight- 
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ful  home  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  in  early  May. 
Moss  wrote  later  about  a  trip  they'd  had  to 
central  Mexico.  Georgie  Wilson  Mockridge 
had  visited  Moss;  Georgie  has  sold  her  home 
near  Montclair  and  is  living  at  Heritage  Vil- 
lage #795B,  Southbury,  Conn.  06488.  "She  is 
still  full  of  pep  and  leads  a  busy  life  and  useful 
life  and  has  many  devoted  friends  who  have 
continued  to  include  her  in  everything  during 
all  the  years  she  has  been  a  widow."  Moss  also 
ran  into  Elizabeth  Saunders  Ramsay  at  an  an- 
nual Ash  Wednesday  church  supper.  In  Aug., 
Moss  and  Bob  were  to  head  for  Greenville, 
S.C.,  for  a  wedding,  then  on  to  visit  Moss' 
daughter  in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  and  also  to 
Rhinelander,  Wise,  to  see  Bob's  family. 

Laura  Lee  Sage  Fowler  was  also  one  of  you 
kind  gals  who  wrote  in  answer  to  my  March 
newsletter's  plea  to  all  of  you  to  please  speak 
up.  Lolly  lives  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe.,  Calif,  (zip 
92067)  and  enjoys  the  SBC  Alumnae  Club  of 
San  Diego  County.  She  was  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  lived  in  N.C.  and  Fla.  before  mov- 
ing to  Calif,  two  years  ago.  She's  married  to 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Fowler,  a  retired  surgeon.  "We 
have  both  been  married  before  and  I  have 
three  daughters  and  two  sons  and  12  grand- 
children." 

Maury  and  I  were  with  Serena  Ailes  Ste- 
vens (280  Moross  Rd.,  Grosse  Point  Farms, 
Mich.  48236)  on  the  SBC  Alumnae  tour 
abroad  in  the  spring  of  '71,  and  she  looks 
great.  She  wrote  this  March  that  her  husband, 
Mark,  had  retired  as  Senior  Vice  President 
from  the  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust,  and  in  late  '71 
they  set  out  upon  an  Antarctic  Expedition  of 
five  weeks,  and  combined  it  with  three  weeks 
in  South  America  and  Africa.  Then  on  to 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  reaching  London  in  time 
for  Mark's  Cambridge  Trinity  Boat  Club  Ban- 
quet. In  Nov.,  they  were  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
then  went  on  to  Mark's  sister's  in  Florida — 
where  they  had  been  married  in  '69.  When  Se- 
rena wrote,  they  were  then  ready  to  leave  for 
Greece,  and  later  to  interior  China  with  the 
Greek  Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Chicago.  In  Sept.,  they  were  headed 
for  Russia,  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Gobi 
Desert.  "After  that  I've  told  Mark  I'm 
through  globe-circling  and  want  to  stay  home 
to  enjoy  our  garden  and  grandchildren." 

Betty  Orr  Miller  says  that  they  built  a  house 
in  Fla.  (341  S.E.  Bay  view  Terrace,  Port  St. 
Lucie,  Fla.  33450)  and  spend  six  months  there 
and  the  same  at  Deer  Lake,  Chalk  Hill,  Pa.  "I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  40th  reunion,  and 
Dick  did  too,  so  hope  we  can  get  to  the  45th." 
She's  been  taking  oil-paintings  and  "paints 
like  mad." 

Recently  when  I  had  a  quick  stop-over  in  St. 
Louis,  I  had  a  phone  talk  with  ("Happy")  Ca- 
ther  Lansing.  She's  alone  now  and  her  children 
scattered,  but  she  sounds  well  and  busy.  She'd 
like  to  have  news  of  Kay  Marr  and  Merritt 
Murphy  and  Mecca  Gray.  She's  giving  serious 
thought  to  coming  for  our  45th.  I  assured  her, 
Gladys  Wester  Horton,  that  you'd  be  on  deck! 

A  Salt  Lake  City  postcard  came  from  Eve- 
lyn Ware  Saunders  of  Roseland,  Va.  She  was 
in  Salt  Lake  with  her  daughter  after  the  birth 
of  Evelyn   and   Dick's   first  grandchild.   Flo 


Brown  Elton,  who  lives  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  was  here  for  a  few  days  in"  Aug.  and 
went  on  a  quick  trip  with  us  to  Toronto.  She'd 
been  to  Spain  with  the  SBC  tour. 

Betsy  Williams  Gilmore  wrote:  "Who  says 
retirement  is  relaxed?  Of  course  we  love  it — 
have  found  Charlottesville  to  be  even  more  de- 
lightful than  we  had  known  it  to  be  on  our 
many  past  visits.  ...  I  play  tennis  with  several 
SB-ites,  not  '30,  however.  I'm  also  involved 
with  Monticello,  this  is  my  4th  year  there.  I 
have  several  kinds  of  part-time  jobs  on  the 
Mountain — and  my  life-long  love  and  curios- 
ity of  History  are  more  than  satisfied  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  territory.  Last  fall  I  took  a  group 
of  Monticello  hostesses  to  'Poplar  Forest'  in 
Lynchburg  and  had  a  picnic  lunch  at  Sweet 
Briar.  The  Alumnae  office  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet  and  gave  us  all  a  beautiful  after- 
noon. .  .  .  We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland;  saw  Ruth  Hasson 
Smith.  Ruth's  daughter  Patty  is  again  living  in 
Pittsburgh,  so  Ruth  has  four  grandchildren 
nearby.  We  discussed  our  next  reunion — 
maybe  we  can  make  it."  Betsy  also  sent  a  clip- 
ping of  the  death  of  Telia  Barksdale's  hus- 
band, Dr.  Louis  Bailey,  in  early  August.  Betsy 
commented  that  Louis  Bailey  was  a  fine  man 
and  a  leading  figure  in  his  community  and 
would  be  greatly  missed.  Our  sympathy  goes 
to  Telia. 

Editor's  Note:  We  regret  to  report  the  sad 
news  of  Kirk  Gilmore  s  recent  death. 

Betsy  and  Liz  Copeland  Norfleet  see  each 
other  often,  Liz  spent  the  summer  in  England 
at  Oxford.  She's  written  a  fascinating  account 
of  her  summer:  "I  had  to  revive  my  lanquish- 
ing  teacher's  certificate,  so  Fill  suggested  I 
pick  the  best  University  in  the  world  instead  of 
going  to  a  convenient  one.  The  English  Speak- 
ing Union  put  me  onto  this  course,  and  I  shall 
be  eternally  grateful.  It  is  an  international, 
graduate  summer  course  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Instead  of  being  a  kind  of  gimmicky 
summer  trick,  it  was  the  real  Oxford.  I  had  a 
superb  tutor,  attended  regular  lectures  by  emi- 
nent dons,  published  poets  and  biographers, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  recognized  crit- 
ics. (Dr.  Lysbeth  Muncy  of  SBC  is  an  advisor 
to  the  Oxford  program  I  was  enrolled  in,  and 
she  greatly  encouraged  me  to  go.)  We  read  vo- 
luminously, wrote  papers,  and  discussed  the 
subject  at  hand  in  the  kind  of  depth  the  Eng- 
lish are  famous  for.  I  took  the  English  Novel, 
but  poetry,  drama,  history  and  sociology  were 
also  available.  There  was  much  social  life  and 
excursions  to  nearby  cities. .  .  The  student 
body  of  about  150  was  from  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  my  tutorial  group  of 
a  dozen  was  comprised  of  members  from  Den- 
mark, China,  Richmond,  Va.,  Australia,  and 
Germany.  I  had  an  exciting  moment  when  the 
President  of  the  summer  session,  Mrs.  D.C. 
Bednarovska,  a  Fellow  of  St.  Anne's  College, 
Oxford,  told  me  that  Sweet  Briar  gave  her  her 
first  job,  and  is  therefore  especially  dear  to 
her!  She  regrets  that  the  war  cut  short  her  stay 
there,  but  she  still  feels  close  to  Sweet  Briar. 
She  is  reputedly  one  of  the  finest  tutors  in  Ox- 
ford, claiming  more  "Firsts"  among  the  roster 
of  graduates  than  any  other  woman  don." 


Cagey  Woodward  Wilkin  had  a  superb 
cruise  around  the  world  last  winter.  She  still 
plays  championship-calibre  golf,  and  she  golf- 
tours  quite  a  bit. 

Dougie  Lyon  Stedman  writes  that  they 
"spend  six  to  seven  months  in  Fla.  each  win- 
ter— built  our  house  on  the  water  at  The 
Ocean  Reef  Club,  Key  Largo.  Have  our  boat 
out  front,  and  go  shopping  in  our  golf  cart!" 
She  plays  lots  of  golf;  says  last  time  she  was  at 
SBC,  "Miss  Rogers  flatteringly  seemed  sur- 
prised my  handicap  was  so  high.  Ever  since,  I 
have  been  struggling  to  lower  it — have  done 
just  that,  lowered  it  10  points,  and  now  I'm  not 
satisfied  with  that."  Last  year  her  husband, 
Don,  organized  and  is  the  commander  of  the 
new  Ocean  Reef  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary;  "to 
date  eight  rescues  have  been  achieved.  Now 
the  waters  are  protected  from  Key  Largo  to 
Key  Biscayne."  Dougie  sees  Betty  McCrady 
Bardwell  in  Fla.  where  she's  still  active  with 
her  Green  Fountain  Gift  Shop.  Dougie  and 
Don  were  in  Spain  a  year  ago,  playing  golf  for 
three  weeks  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Spanish  gold  coast,  with  a  lovely 
view  of  Gibraltar,  Dougie  sees  her  daughters 
from  time  to  time,  one  in  Knoxville  and  other 
in  Columbus. 

Scootie  Gorsline  wrote,  "News!  Well,  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened  to  Virginia 
since  the  carpet-baggers  left,  is  Secretariat!" 
Scootie  saw  Louise  Nelson  Redd  when  they 
dedicated  one  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  for  Louise's  brother,  Kinloch,  who 
is  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
Richmond.  Nelson's  daughter  is  married  and 
living  near  Philadelphia,  and  her  son  gradu- 
ated from  W&L  this  June.  Scootie  said,  "In 
August  I  shall  reach  that  glorious  age,  65,  with 
its  compensations  called  'Retirement,'  but  I've 
decided  not  to  retire  yet."  Life's  too  exciting 
for  her  in  the  complicated  medical  world  she 
works  in — transplants  among  other  phenome- 
nal procedures. 

I've  talked  with  Mary  Huntington  Harrison 
by  phone  and  she,  too,  wrote  more  news.  They 
have  two  new  grandchildren.  Mary  tried  un- 
successfully to  catch  up  with  Mona  Stone 
Green  when  the  Harrisons  were  at  Elkhorn 
Ranch  southwest  of  Tucson.  They  took  part  in 
the  spring  roundup  of  cattle,  calf-branding, 
and  flower-viewing.  Mary  had  also  had  a  day 
riding  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  with  two  of 
her  daughters  and  Winnie  West  Madden,  '28. 
Mary  was  soon  to  go  back  to  Bathhurst  Inlet 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada,  50 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  "There  will  be 
16  of  us  from  the  Cincinnati  Nature  Center. 
We  will  be  lodged  in  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  Post 
at  an  Eskimo  Village  of  30  residents.  I  was 
there  three  years  ago  and  loved  it,  although  the 
caribou  herds  didn't  migrate  through  there,  so 
we  saw  only  one.  The  tundra  flowers  were 
beautiful  and  birds  were  great.  We  also  saw 
seals  and  one  wolf."  In  mid-October  Mary 
wrote  that  she'd  just  been  on  her  daughter's 
farm  taking  care  of  a  grandchild  while  Mama 
had  two  operations.  She  fed  the  chickens, 
gathered  eggs,  strained  milk,  skimming  off  the 
cream,  did  the  cooking — a  busy  time,  but  "I 
love  life  on  a  farm."  She  also  said  their  young- 
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est,  Anne,  was  married  in  August  and  is  living 
in  Pulaski,  Miss. 

Last  fall  I  saw  Agnes  Sproul  Bush  and  Ned 
at  their  beautiful  farm  near  Staunton  when 
Maury  and  I  were  headed  on  a  quick  trip 
South.  They  have  a  new  grandchild. 

We  spent  the  night  with  Harriet  Rogers  at 
Red  Top,  SBC,  and  she's  as  vigorous  and 
stimulating  as  ever!  This  summer  we  saw  a 
newspaper  clipping  with  a  photo  of  her  and 
three  others  as  class  winners  in  the  17th  An- 
nual South  Central  Women's  Golf  Assoc,  held 
at  Boonsboro  Country  Club  near  Lynchburg. 
The  copy  said,  "Miss  Rogers,  75,  and  Miss 
Patterson,  15,  give  proof  that  championship 
golf  can  be  played  by  competitors  of  any  age." 

Nancy  Worthington,  '31,  wrote  that  she'd 
been  in  Louisville  while  the  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion was  on  and  had  lunched  with  Sally  Schal- 
lenberger  Brown,  '31.  This  summer  Jo  Gibbs 
DuBois,  '31  and  her  husband  were  here,  and 
the  four  of  us  had  a  quick  trip  to  Nova  Scotia, 
including  Cape  Breton  Island.  Jo  recently  took 
care  of  their  new  grandson  while  his  parents 
were  abroad.  Jo  and  Joe's  daughter,  Joan,  is  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Lor- 
ing  in  Limestone,  Me.  Right  now  she's  tempo- 
rarily at  Flight  Training  School  in  Texas. 

Maury  and  I  have  just  come  home  from  a 
combination  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  the 
West  coast,  during  which  we  visited  all  three 
of  our  children.  Denny's  in  Kaslo.  B.C.,  Can- 
ada, working  in  majestic  wilderness  country. 
Debbie's  a  reference  librarian  at  ASU  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.  Craig's  working  in  Kansas  City 
and  also  studying  photography  at  K.C.  Art  In- 
stitute. 

That's  it  for  news.  A  lot  of  it  seems  to  center 
upon  places  "where  we've  been" — a  clue  to 
our  ripening  years,  I  guess!  In  a  way  during 
these  days  and  weeks  of  national  travail  (I'm 
writing  this  late  in  Oct.),  I  wonder  if  we 
shouldn't  talk  of  "where  we're  at" — what  we 
believe;  what  we  do  with  our  convictions?  At 
our  age  we  have  obligations  to  keep — respon- 
sibilities to  continue  to  put  to  mature  use  the 
education  we  were  privileged  to  have.  It's  been 
43  years  since  we  left  college.  Our  country  is  in 
unprecedented  crisis.  Let's  hope  our  43  years 
have  brought  us — in  addition  to  personal  and 
tangible  satisfactions  (and  some  trials) — the 
judgment  and  courage  to  pledge  our  active 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  integrity  in  govern- 
ment, and  of  individual  freedoms  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 
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Secretary 

Marion    Gwaltnev   Hall   (Mrs.    Francis   K.), 
1471  Peyton  Place.  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
Fund  Agent 

Emily  Marsh  Nichols  (Mrs.  Emily  J.),  4501 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Apt.  1 1  19,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20008 

40th  Reunion  May  19-21,  1974.  Nancy  Bur- 
ner Leavell,  Reunion  Chairman 

This  is  our  biggest  year  to  dale-sshh!  our 
40th,  but  you'd  never  guess  by  looking  at  us. 
That's  why  we  must  make  our  plans  now  to  be 


on  hand  and  prove  that  we're  still  interested 
and  concerned  to  see  what  our  alma  mater  has 
become  and  where  it  will  go  from  here.  This 
reunion  coincides  with  the  first  year  of  our 
75th  Anniversary  Campaign.  Sweet  Briar 
needs  us  and  many  of  us  have  never  been  to  a 
reunion.  We  were  the  biggest  class  on  record 
right  up  until  recently,  even  though  we  called 
ourselves  the  class  of  Brains  without  Beauty. 
Our  type  usually  grows  old  gracefully  and  I'll 
bet  we'll  look  sharp  to  each  other  anyway. 
Butzner  and  Jackie  and  Julie  are  working  on 
plans  and  we'll  be  hearing  from  them  later. 
Meanwhile,  mark  your  calendar  for  May  19- 
21,  1974.  Bring  your  husbands  and  prepare  for 
a  stimulating  time  discovering  how  forty  years 
of  living  have  expanded  the  education  we  got 
at  Sweet  Briar.  It's  not  all  giggling  about  who 
got  by  with  what,  though  that's  all  right  too,  if 
those  were  your  greatest  achievements! 

Five  Fund  Flaps  received  Nov.  1972:  Con- 
hie  Burwell  White  wrote  their  public  relations 
firm  kept  the  Whites  busy  and  hopping.  A  lot 
of  fishing  on  the  week-ends  kept  the  freezer 
filled  with  rainbow  trout. 

Rebekah  Strode  Lee  has  an  expanding  fam- 
ily. 4  children,  4  grandchildren  and  3  in-law 
children.  St.  Jr.  married  to  Anne  Tremain,  '69, 
one  daughter  Mona.  Eleanor  and  husband,  the 
Rev.  Harwood  Bartlett,  live  in  Atlanta  where 
Woodie  is  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Brownie,  '60  is  teaching  in  Ja- 
maica. Aubrey  married  in  July  '72  and  lives  in 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Dorothy  Prince  Oldfield  and  husband 
Barney  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  traveling 
since  his  retirement.  A  month,  summer  of  '72, 
with  daughter  in  Calif,  and  a  visit  to  the  west 
coast  of  Fla.  in  Feb.  and  March. 

Helen  Hanson  Bamford  and  husband  en- 
joyed last  fall  a  visit  to  Helen  Murray  '34  in 
her  beautiful  spot  at  Stowe,  Vt.  Helen's  sons 
and  families  all  live  near  her  at  the  moment 
and  Sue  is  job  hunting  following  graduation 
from  Chatham.  Eleanor  Alcoa  Bromley  wrote 
the  same  jobs  keep  her  busy.  A  wonderful  va- 
cation in  Germany  and  France. 

Six  Fund  Flaps  received  since  Jan.  1973: 
Mary-Lee  Ryan  Strother  was  glad  to  get  '72 
over  as  she  had  a  fall  and  smashed  her  right  el- 
bow. While  visiting  her  daughter  in  Holland  in 
April  she  picked  up  a  Salmonella  bug,  more 
surgery  on  her  elbow  in  July  and  her  husband's 
left  eye  retina  detached.  Both  are  recovered 
now. 

Mary  Krone  Sells:  Volunteer  work  in  the 
Thrift  Shop  for  the  Northern  Westchester 
Hospital,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.Y.  Spent  vacations  in 
Fla.,  Ariz,  and  Sea  Island,  Ga. 

Katherine  Means  Neely  had  a  lovely 
freighter  trip  around  the  Mediterranean  last 
winter. 

Martha  Lou  Lemmon  Stohlman  wrote  she 
is  living  alone  again.  Julie  has  gone  to  Mid- 
dlebury  to  get  her  degree,  and  Susie  finished 
out  a  cold  winter  in  a  Cretan  village.  She  spent 
half  of  Feb.  in  Yucatan. 

Clco  Scon  Allen:  "Our  oldest  son  Robert  is 
on  the  staff  at  Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis-in- 
ternal medicine  specializing  in  hematology. 
Our  younger  son.  George,  is  finishing  his  third 


year  of  a  five  year  residency  as  a  neurosurgeon 
at  the  Univ.  of  Minn.  Hospital.  Our  daughter 
Betty  is  married  to  an  aeronautical  engineer 
with  Honeywell  in  Minneapolis.  4  grand- 
children so  far." 

Dorothy  Turno  Gardner  wrote  she  was  still 
going  strong  on  her  job  of  managing  and  buy- 
ing for  Homewares  and  Gift  Shop  in  Palo 
Alto  and  enjoying  the  company  of  family  on 
week-ends.  Both  daughters  live  nearby  and 
each  has  2  children.  She  enjoyed  several  east- 
ern and  foreign  trips  this  last  year,  both  for 
business  and  pleasure. 

Elizabeth  Mayfield  Chapman  and  her  hus- 
band will  move  to  Charlotte  in  Jan.  She  is 
looking  forward  to  joining  the  S.B.  group 
there.  Her  son  Edward  has  been  called  to  as- 
sist Dr.  Junius  Martin  at  Christ  Church  Fred- 
erica,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Emily  Marsh  Nichols  wrote  last  week  that 
she  was  still  with  the  Medicaid  program  in  the 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  She 
had  a  delightful  trip  to  Spain  last  Spring.  Our 
sympathy  to  Amy  Davies  Yinglingon  for  the 
death  of  her  father  last  month.  She  is  still 
working  with  the  Veterans  Adm.  but  seriously 
considering  retiring  after  Jan. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Elizabeth 
Scheuer  Maxwell  whose  husband  died  while 
they  were  on  vacation  in  Majorca  last  Fall. 
Lib  has  a  part-time  job  collecting  props  for 
television  soap  operas  and  will  visit  her  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  in  London  for  a  month 
this  Fall. 

Mary  Pringle  writes  that  she  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  interesting  trip  to  the  Orient 
with  stop-over  in  Hawaii.  Calif,  and  Denver. 

Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  is  now  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Vice-President  for  Development 
at  S.B.,  specializing  in  deferred  giving  and  es- 
tate planning.  She  wrote  she  is  consumed  with 
enthusiasm  for  her  new  role  and  can't. wait  to 
help  us  with  our  estate  planning.  She  says: 
"Marion  Gwaltnev  Hall  and  Frank  stayed 
with  me  when  their  daughter  Cleveland  gradu- 
ated and  held  my  hand  before  I  made  the 
Commencement  Address  1972.  Susie  Fender 
Miller  and  Stewart  stayed  with  me  in  '73  when 
Susan  graduated.  I  went  to  Martinsville  for 
Susie's  daughter  Janet's  wedding  the  week  be- 
fore. There  were  four  of '34  there  including  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  Fran  Weil  Binswanger, 
Lib  Scheuer  Maxwell  and  me.  Lydia  Good- 
wyn  Ferrell.  Becky  Strode  Lee  and  I  worked 
on  the  Board  of  Governor's  of  the  Woman's 
Club  together.  In  Indianapolis  at  a  workshop 
in  my  new  career  of  estate-planning.  I  had  a 
lovely  dinner  and  evening  at  the  museum  with 
Ginny  Foster  Gruen  and  her  husband  Bob  and 
spent  another  great  evening  in  the  home  of 
Poody  Morrison  Ruddell  and  Warren.  The> 
showed  me  pictures  of  Marcia  Morrison  Cur- 
tis who  was  vacationing  in  Spain  from  her 
home  in  Temple.  Texas,  and  promised  they 
would  use  their  influence  to  gel  her  to  come  for 
reunion  in  June.  Jackie  had  a  visit  from  Judy 
Daughtery  Musser  and  Bill  here  on  campus 
this  fall,  and  we  see  Dorothy  Woods  Schirma- 
cher  who  has  been  a  faithful  helper  in  the 
Sweet  Briar  Bookshop  for  12  years.  Elizabeth 
Eskridge  Ambler  is  another  of  our  class  who 
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graces  the  local  scene.  I  want  to  invite  all  the 
class  to  my  home  just  outside  of  Amherst  to- 
ward Lexington.  I  love  it  and  am  really  a  local 
yokel." 

Our  daughter  Cleveland,  '72  left  the  Univ. 
of  Oregon  Graduate  School  after  Christmas 
and  is  now  in  Seattle,  Wash,  working  in  the 
Specialty  Spice  Shop,  downtown  Seattle.  She 
loves  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  stay  busy  with 
volunteer  work  and  an  occasional  "paid"  job 
arranging  decorations  for  weddings  and  par- 
ties, besides  keeping  nurses  around  the  clock 
for  my  mother  who  was  90  in  April.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  our  son  Frank 
and  family  from  Alexander  City,  Ala.  Thanks- 
giving. Two  grandchildren,  Ken  6  and  Holly  3. 

A  special  plea  from  Emily  to  make  our  gift 
to  the  College  this  year  a  very  special  and 
handsome  one  for  our  40th  Reunion  year  has 
been  followed  by  our  setting  the  goal  of 
$40,000.  Let's  surprise  ourselves  and  do  it!  See 
you  May  19,  1974. 
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You  will  be  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Betsy  Durham  Goodhue  last  June.  Betsy  was 
associated  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  serving 
as  vice-president  of  its  Women's  Association, 
overseer  and  co-chairman  of  The  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  She  was 
former  President  of  the  Vincent  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, benefitting  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


Betsy  was  on  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee 
of  Mass.  General  Hospital,  a  Board  member 
and  former  President  of  The  Children's  Friend 
and  Family  Service  Society  of  Salem;  incorpo- 
rator of  the  Salem  Hospital  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Hospital  Aid  Assoc,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  and  of  the  Altar  Guildof  Grace 
Church,  Salem. 

Just  arrived  is  news  of  the  death  of  Ethel 
Bowen  Glenn.  Everyone  please  send  me  any 
information  about  Ethel  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  our  next  Class  Notes. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  families 
of  Betsy  and  Ethel. 

On  a  happier  note,  a  novel  honeymoon  was 
had  by  Kay  Bonsall  Strong's  daughter  Bonnie: 
five  family  members  went  along,  touring  Kru- 
ger  Park  in  South  Africa;  the  groom  is  Con- 
rade  Berge,  architect  in  Johannesburg.  Kay's 
son  Jay  is  in  Calif.  Western  Law  at  San  Diego; 
Robert,  an  Army  reservist,  is  majoring  in  In- 
ternational Affairs  at  Lafayette.  Kay  sells 
bulbs  and  does  volunteer  work. 

Augusta  Saul  Farrier  moved  to  Salem,  Va. 
Son  Johnny  married  Cathy  Dabney,  then  took 
her  back  to  Japan  where  he  served  as  a 
U.S.M.C.  lawyer.  Later  Frank  and  Gussie  met 
them  in  Hawaii  during  a  Frigidaire  trip.  Now 
the  young  couple  are  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

Teaching  9th-grade  English  is  a  challenge  to 
Dutch  Hauber  Crowe.  Last  spring  Dutch  took 
a  trip  to  Hawaii  and  later  a  holiday  with 
daughter  Patty  &  family.  Betsy  Campbell 
Gawthrop  was  President  of  her  garden  club, 
enjoyed  a  visit  with  Anne  Parks  and  a  trip  to 
Mexico. 

Boot  Vanderbill  Brown  took  a  3-week  leave 
from  her  real  estate  business  to  go  to  London, 
Spain  and  Portugal  with  Jonathan's  Harvard 
Business  School  class  of  '38.  This  is  the  third 


such  trip  he's  headed:  the  first  to  Bermuda, 
second  to  Hawaii. 

Kay  Richards  Delancey's  youngest  is  a  ju- 
nior at  Dartmouth,  and  Bettina  Bell  Wyman's 
youngest  is  at  the  Univ.  New  Hampshire.  Bet- 
tina's  second  daughter  was  married  in  Nov., 
and  the  eldest,  also  married,  lives  in  Calif.  Bet- 
tina and  husband  summer  at  Cape  Cod,  winter 
at  Casey  Key,  Fla. 

Jean  Oliver  Sartor's  family  are  scattered. 
Ibby,  26,  does  welfare  work  in  Dallas;  Balfour, 
23,  attends  Baylor  Med  School  and  his  wife 
teaches  tennis;  Oliver  and  Jean  are  in  high 
school  at  home.  J.O.  has  exhibited  in  jury  art 
shows,  won  prizes,  and  is  art  chairman  for 
Shreveport's  Art  and  Garden  Center. 

Another  scattered  family  is  Anne  Dearstyne 
Cornwell's.  Jim,  Bucket  and  daughter  Anne 
visited  Linda  and  family  in  England,  and  later 
had  a  visit  from  #1  daughter  &  family  from 
Fairfax,  Va.  Jane,  #3,  planned  summer  work 
in  England. 

Thirty-niners  include  proud  grandmothers: 
Gertrude  Robertson  Midlen  has  Margaret,  18 
months;  Connie  Wallace  Price  boasts  of  Con- 
stance, 2,  and  Samuel,  1;  Lee  Montague  Watts 
has  four  (two  are  Jackie's  in  Colo.  Springs, 
and  two  are  Gini  Wade's  (SBC  '63)  in  Palo 
Alto;  Anne  Huddleston  Cheek  has  two  grand- 
sons, about  1  and  3.  Anne's  son  practices  law 
and  teaches  at  Vanderbilt. 

Marguerite  Myers  Glenn  has  a  grandchild. 
2  1/2,  daughter  of  son  Frank  at  Long  Beach. 
Washington:  Laura  and  Richard  live  on  a  450- 
acre  farm  at  Raphine,  Va.:  Grey  and  Carolyn 
are  in  Houston,  where  he  passed  his  State  bar 
exams  and  is  employed  at  Ernst  and  Ernst: 
Jonathan,  17,  is  at  the  Episcopal  School  in 
Portland.  Ore.  Marguerite  and  husband  vaca- 
tion on  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

Anna  Espach  Weckler  and  Harold  are  in 


With  Sorrow,  We  Report  the  Deaths  of  These  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 


Mrs.  William  R.  Turner  (Virginia  Hurt  Ml) 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Skillern  (Gertrude  Piper' 17) 

October  27,  1973 
Mrs.  Dabney  H.  Craighill  (Pinkney  Goffigan  '22) 

December  5,  1973 
Mrs.  Emile  DuPont  (Mary  Dick  '24) 
Mrs.  Henry  Prescott  (Delphine  Norton  '24) 
Miss  Ida  Bues  '25 

October  29.  1973 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  Hunter  (Laura  Graham  '25) 

November  11,  1973 
Mrs.  Thomas  Chapman  (Anne  Hardie  '26) 

December  22,  1973 
Mrs.  Robert  Blitz  (Katharine  Brightbill  '28) 

November  8,  1973 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Jeffers.  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Woodward  '28) 

October  21,  1973 


Miss  Evelyn  Ballard  '29 

July  9.  1973 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Bagg  (Dorothy  Busch  '36) 

September  22.  1973 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Davis  (Barbara  Kirch  '37) 

September.  1973 
Mrs.  C.  D  .  Blair  (Charlotte  Dunn  '39) 

November  1973 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Glenn  (Ethel  Bowen  '40) 
Mrs.  McDade  Brinton  (Elizabeth  McDade  '41) 

July  30.  1973 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kilzer  (Cletus  Milo  '41) 

August  2,  1973 
Miss  Mary  Louis  Durham  '45 

October  22.  1973 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  J.  Remson  (Sallie  Bailey  '47) 

April  8.  1973 
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their  new  home  in  Sedona,  Ariz.  Mardie  Ho- 
dill  Smith  is  enjoying  their  "new-old  year- 
round  residence  at  Chatauqua,  N.Y.  Spent  the 
holidays  with  older  daughter  Courtie  and  fam- 
ily near  West  Point,  and  were  joined  by  #2 
daughter  Candy  and  husband  from  New  Or- 
leans. Had  fun  with  Bill,  4  1/2,  and  Katie,  6 
months." 

At  a  G.C.A.  meeting  at  Lake  Placid  Julie 
Saunders  Michaux  saw  Alice  Sweeney,  Betsy 
Campbell  Gawthrop  and  Beth  Thomas  Tate. 
In  Greenville  Elizabeth  Perkins  Prothro  and 
Charles  visited  Kitty  Lawder  Stephenson. 
From  Woodbine,  Md.,  Julie  Ridgely  Howe 
and  Karl  came  to  see  us,  and  in  Alexandria  I 
visited  Mary  Brown-Serman  Walke,  '38,  and 
Betty  Barnes  Bird.  Bill  Bird  is  getting  his  Mas- 
ter's in  American  History  at  G.W.  and  plans 
to  teach;  their  daughter  is  learning  silver- 
smithing  in  Germany. 

Our  youngest  is  at  Madison;  our  son  will 
soon  go  to  Cameroons,  working  on  his  jour- 
nalism thesis  for  Montana  U.  Recently  I  di- 
rected a  historical  pageant  and  now  I'm  in- 
volved in  recycling.  From  regisseur  to  garbage 
queen. 

Please  mark  your  calendar  for  May  19-21, 
1974:  our  35th  reunion! 
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Since  every  bit  of  my  news  was  used  in  our 
last  Class  Notes,  in  the  summer  magazine,  this 
will  by  necessity  be  an  abbreviated  version.  I 
have  received  only  a  few  envelope  flaps  in  the 
interim,  but  did  want  something  to  appear  in 
the  winter  magazine  preceding  our  Reunion. 

Reunion  dates  are  May  19-21.  You  will  all 
be  hearing  more  Reunion  details  from  Maggie 
Woods  Tillelt.  Mary  Sommers  Booth  Parker 
and  other  members  of  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittee. Until  then,  do  circle  the  dates  on  your 
'74  calendar,  start  organizing  your  families 
and  households  to  the  fact  that  Mama's  going 
back  to  school  for  a  few  days  in  May,  put  in  a 
supply  of  TV  dinners  for  Papa  to  pop  in  the 
oven— or  belter,  bring  Papa  with  you! 

A  note  from  June  Krehs  Liversage  reports 
that  husband  Rick  is  Professor  of  Zoology  at 
Univ.  of  Toronto,  where  they  have  been  living 
since  leaving  Princeton  in  I960.  They  have 
four  sons:  John  17,  Robert  14,  James  9,  and 
Ross  6.  Last  year  the  family  was  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  on  a  research-leave-of-ab- 
sence  at  the  Slrangeways  Laboratories.  While 
there.  June  and  Rick  managed  to  have  a  beau- 
tiful trip  to  Norway. 

Still  more  international  news  comes  from 
Pat  Brown  Buyer,  whu  repurts  anulher  happy 
year  of  living  in  Paris,  highlighted  in  July  of 
'73  by  a  visit  from  Libbv  Trueheart  Harris  and 
her  twin  daughters.  The  Boyers  summered  in 
Brittany  with  their  five  year  old.  bilingual  son, 
Jean  Maurice. 

Patti  Levi  Barnetl,  Sumter.  S.C.,  says  she  is 


not  only  looking  forward  to  our  25th  reunion, 
but  also  to  her  daughter's  graduation  from 
Sweet  Briar! 

From  Kay  Bryan  Edwards  comes  word  that 
her  son  Howard  graduated  from  U.Va.  in 
June,  but  loves  Charlottesville  so  much  that  he 
will  stay  on  there  this  year,  working  and  tak- 
ing courses.  His  brother  Bryan  will  also  be 
graduating  from  U.Va.  next  year,  as  will 
Kathleen  from  Kenyon.  Kay  reports  that  her 
early  summer  will  be  busy  with  graduations, 
but  we  all  hope  she'll  be  able  to  make  it  to  our 
reunion.  She  has  another  son,  John,  at  Guil- 
ford College,  and  four  younger  girls  at  home! 
Kay  and  the  girls  had  a  marvelous  summer 
trip  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  Isles,  with  Mag- 
gie Woods  Tillett  as  traveling  companion.  1 
understand  that  Maggie  was  the  only  one  who 
kept  her  sea  legs,  and  made  a  super  nurse  for 
the  others.  Kay  also  reports  seeing  Sommers 
Booth  Parker  at  the  beach  this  summer. 

From  here  in  Memphis,  I  have  first-hand 
news  of  Mimi  Semmes  Dann  and  Alex  and 
their  family.  Their  oldest  son,  Sandy,  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell,  travelled  extensively  for  a 
year,  is  now  working  in  Memphis.  His  brother. 
Tommy,  a  student  at  Stanford,  spent  his  ju- 
nior year  in  Vienna,  and  is  now  taking  a  year 
off,  working,  before  returning  to  Stanford  for 
his  senior  year.  Elise  is  a  junior  at  U.Va.  in  the 
School  of  Architecture,  and  Katie  is  a  senior 
at  St.  Mary's  School  in  Memphis.  Mimi  man- 
ages to  find  time  for  her  beautiful  pottery,  and 
has  just  completed  a  successful  showing  and 
sale  of  her  pottery  at  the  recent  Mid-South 
Crafts  Festival  in  Memphis.  Husband  Alex,  in 
addition  to  his  practice  of  law  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  local  Republican  politics,  is  an 
accomplished  artist,  pianist,  and  does  fabulous 
woodworking. 

In  June,  Ken  and  I  spent  a  wonderful  few 
days  with  Mimi  and  Alex  and  Eleanor  Bos- 
worth  Shannon  ("47)  and  Edgar  at  the  Dann's 
beautiful  farm  in  Trappe,  Md.  Edgar  is  now 
completing  his  final  year  as  President  of  The 
University  uf  Virginia,  but  will  cuntinue  to 
teach  in  the  English  Dept.  there,  and  will  have 
much  more  time  to  spend  with  Eleanor  and 
their  five  daughters:  Eleanor  16.  Bess  15,  Lois 
13.  Susan  10,  and  Virginia  7.  Susan  and  Vir- 
ginia were  with  us  in  Maryland  while  the  older 
girls  were  at  Camp  Rockbrook. 

Our  Clark  family  is  still  healthy,  happy,  and 
bustling,  I'm  delighted  to  report.  Our  oldest 
son.  Ken  19,  is  a  sophomore  at  Univ.  of  Tenn. 
in  Knoxville.  where  he  sees  Carter  Van  Deven- 
ter  Slatery.  Herbert,  and  their  three  boys.  Our 
daughter.  Ellen  IS.  is  a  freshman  at  Vanderbilt 
in  Nashville,  and  loving  every  minute  of  her 
new-found  coeducational  life.  Sons  Ramsay. 
16,  and  Mark  14,  are  in  Memphis  Univ. 
School,  and  Allison,  7,  is  at  Miss  Hutchison's 
in  the  second  grade.  We  have  recently  pur- 
chased a  condominium  in  Destin.  Fla.,  right 
on  the  beautiful  white  sandy  beach  ol  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  We  are  now  furnishing  it,  and  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  man)  happy  family 
vacations  at  the  beach. 

Don't  forget  those  big  dales:  May  19-21. 
And  when  you're  writing  your  Christmas 
cards,  be  sure  to  line  up  your  roommate  and 
special  friends.  See  you  at  Sweet  Briar  in 
May' 
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Next  May  is  the  Biggie  for  us — our  20th  re- 
union! I'm  sure  everyone  has  trouble  believing 
it's  been  that  long,  although  it's  easier  for 
thuse  of  us  who  have  children  in  college  now. 
Let's  try  for  a  really  big  turn-oul  at  reunion. 
Of  the  40  people  I've  heard  from  so  far,  20 
plan  to  come,  with  lots  more  hoping.  Dates: 
May  19-21,  1974. 

We  have  a  new  wedding!  Ann  Thomas  mar- 
ried Thomas  Donahue,  March  12,  in  Hong 
Kong.  They  are  both  at  the  Embassy  in  Ma- 
nila but  hope  to  be  home  during  reunion  time. 

The  only  new  baby  I've  heard  about  is  a  buy 
burn  in  July  tu  Pinky  Walsh  Cahuuet,  whu  has 
been  living  in  England  a  few  years  but  is  back 
in  Calif. 

Bettie  Sheppard  Banks'  daughter  Betsy  is  a 
senior  at  SBC;  Bev  Bragg  Smith's  daughter 
Dabney  is  a  freshman. 

Several  people  have  moved:  Nancy  Maury 
Miller  to  their  "dream  house"  in  Delray 
Beach;  Sue  Callaway  Haley  from  Ft.  Worth  to 
Nashville;  Cam  Brewer  Klos  to  Abington,  Pa.: 
Lynn  Carlton  McCafTree  from  Charleston, 
S.C.,  to  Annandale,  Va.  (for  Mike's  turn  at  the 
Pentagon);  Jean  Croker  McMillan  to  Shelter 
Heights,  N.Y.;  Jayne  Berguido  Abbott  to  Wa- 
quoit,  Mass.;  Sue  Valier  Mulligan  to  Convert 
Station  from  Morristown.  N.J.;  Joan  Peck 
Sherbahn  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Attleboro, 
Mass.;  Anne  Showell  from  Naples.  Fla..  to 
McLean,  Va.;  Weezie  Aubrey  McFarland 
from  Durham  to  Columbia.  S.C.:  and  Mary 
Anne  Bowns  Bell  from  Wilmington.  Del.,  to 
Charleston,  W.Va. 

These  people  all  report  new  huuses:  Betsy 
Cushman  Cullins.  Bettie  Sheppard  Banks, 
Mary  Coffelt  Traulschuld.  Kathleen  Glover 
Summerall.  Mary  Krulzer.  Peggy  Farrington 
Juhn,  and  Caroline  Chobot  Garner. 

Several  interesting  outside-the-home  em- 
ployments: Erwin  Alderman  Davis,  librarian 
at  Univ.  Richmond;  Joyce  Miles  Ruhe.  special 
reading  teacher;  Mary  Lee  McGinnis 
McClain.  teaching  in  the  Winnelka  Commu- 
nity House  Nursery  School;  BB  Smith  Sla- 
mats.  a  horse  show  judge;  Sue  Bassell  Finne- 
gan.  in  her  own  business  as  an  interior 
decorator:  Rulhie  Crawford  Haizlip.  student 
teaching  while  finishing  her  Master's;  Karen 
Looker  Hyde,  librarian  at  the  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Center  in  Richmond.  Cindy  Sinclair 
Rutherford,  leaching  and  developing  a  new 
method  of  evaluating  students'  progress;  Mag 
Andrews  Poll",  municipal  reporter  for  the 
Roanoke  World-Nevus;  Ann  Thomas  Don- 
ahue, in  the  Foreign  Service;  Weezie  Aubrcv 
McFarland,  working  on  her  Master's  in  Edu- 
cation (as  is  Cindy);  Jayne  Berguido  Abbott, 
at  the  Edwards  Boat  Yard;  Jody  Nelson 
Bonze,  teaching  7th  and  8lh  grade  at  St. 
Paul's  Schuol  for  Girls;  Bettie  Sheppard 
Banks,  a  psychotherapist  in  private  practice 
with    the    Atlanta    Psychiatric    Clinic:    Joy 
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Catherine  Cox  Reynolds  '49 

From  stagestruck  student 
to  Connecticut  mayor 

The  first  woman  to  be  elected  mayor  of  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  was  an  English  major  at  Sweet  Briar  who 
headed  Paint  and  Patches,  spent  a  summer  in  a  stock 
company,  developed  a  love  for  Shakespeare,  and  gradu- 
ated with  a  decision  not  to  make  the  theatre  a  career. 

Instead,  Catherine  Cox  Reynolds  '49  went  home  to 
West  Hartford  and  worked  two  years  in  the  personnel  de- 
partment of  local  Sage-Allen's,  until  she  and  a  friend 
acted  on  what  she  later  called  a  "hairbrained  scheme"  to 
join  the  Army  and  start  a  service  club  overseas.  This  was 
1952,  when  civilians  were  needed  where  service  men  were 
stationed  in  the  Orient  during  the  Korean  conflict;  they 
spent  a  year  on  an  Army  post  in  Japan  and  a  year  living 
in  a  small  Korean  town. 

Returning  to  West-Hartford  in  1953,  she  worked  for 
the  Citizens  Charter  Committee  of  Hartford,  and  began 
a  consuming  interest  in  local  government.  This  interest 
led  to  a  fellowship  at  the  Fels  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  two- 
year  program  which  she  left  after  a  year  to  marry,  attend- 
ing instead  the  University  of  Hartford  Public  Adminis- 
tration school  much  later.  She  received  the  master's  de- 
gree there  in  1970. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1957,  to  her  decision 
to  run  for  Town  Council  in  1971,  Katie  Reynolds  worked 
for  the  Democratic  party  at  election  times.  She  joined  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  1963,  and  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  in  1965.  She 
was  an  alternate  member  of  the  Town  Plan  and  Zoning 
Commission  from  1967  to  1970. 
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During  this  time,  too,  she  had  three  children,  Molly, 
Frannie  and  Philip  Jr.,  now  15,  13  and  1 1.  Her  husband, 
Philip  R.  Reynolds,  is  in  charge  of  the  investment  depart- 
ment at  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  They  encour- 
age her  in  her  political  activities,  and  the  children  all 
helped  in  her  campaigns,  although  she  admits  that  the 
novelty  wore  off  for  them  after  the  1971  election.  Re- 
elected in  1973,  she  received  more  votes  than  any  other 
candidate,  and  was  subsequently  elected  mayor.  Katie 
Reynolds  takes  her  work  seriously.  Although  she  de- 
scribes herself  as  a  "fair-to-middling"  tennis  player  she 
plays  for  only  a  week  out  of  the  year,  at  the  family  va- 
cation home  in  Putney,  Vt.  There,  too,  the  family  skis, 
but  she  finds  she  can  clear  only  a  day  or  two  a  season  to 
participate. 

Why  does  she  do  it?  "For  a  long  time,  one  is  on  the 
fringes  of  government — studying  bills,  recommending  ac- 
tions to  legislators,  and  forming  committees,"  she  said 
during  a  post-election  interview  with  the  West  Hartford 
News.  "Soon  you  want  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  ad- 
vice rather  than  the  giving  end."  □ 

From  physics  major 
to  engineering  success 

When  Virginia  Corwin  Millo  '63  began  her  career  as  a 
test  engineer  ten  years  ago,  she  was  the  only  woman 
working  in  the  precision  products  department  of  the  elec- 
tronics division  of  the  Northrop  Corporation  in  Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts.  As  she  has  risen  from  Junior  Engi- 
neer to  Associate  Engineer  (1965  to  1966),  Engineer 
(1966-1971),  Senior  Engineer  (1971-1973),  and  Super- 
visor of  the  Environmental  Test  Laboratory,  the  title 
she  holds  now,  she  has  gathered  some  female  fellow- 
workers — one  about  five  years  ago,  who  left  after  a  year, 
another  last  year  who  is  a  junior  engineer,  another  last 
spring.  But  it  is  a  specialized  field  in  which  men  pre- 
dominate. The  department  numbers  about  1 10  engineers 
in  the  ranks. 

"The  type  of  testing  we  do,"  Virginia  writes,  "runs 
from  normal  laboratory  acceptance  testing  to  extremely 
specialized  qualification  and  system  testing.  The  project 
I've  been  working  on  for  the  last  two  years  is  part  of  the 
crew  escape  system  for  the  B-l  Air  Vehicle.  This  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  program  like  this: 
My  test  budget  will  amount  to  approximately  one  quar- 
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ter  of  a  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  current  contract. 
Of  course,  other  phases  of  the  program,  besides  test,  run 
a  great  deal  higher. 

"I  have  been  directly  associated  with  the  test  depart- 
ment since  the  day  I  started  work,  right  after  college.  My 
first  position  consisted  of  overseeing  the  testing  of  a  Con- 
trol Moment  Gyro,  which  we  manufacture.  I  worked  rel- 
atively closely  with  my  supervisor  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
responsible  only  for  verifying  that  testing  was  performed 
correctly  and  according  to  existing  procedures. 

"As  time  progressed,"  Virginia  continues,  "I  ab- 
sorbed more  and  more  responsibility  as  far  as  super- 
vising test  programs  until  as  Senior  Engineer,  although 
I  worked  closely  with  design  and  program  management 
people,  I  ran  my  test  programs  almost  totally  autono- 
mously and  bore  the  full  responsibility  for  their  success. 

"When  I  was  promoted  in  August  to  the  position  of 
Supervisor,  I  took  on  an  even  broader  responsibility 
than  formerly.  Whereas  before  I  had  a  program  respon- 
sibility, I  have  now  a  department  responsibility.  I  have 
seven  engineers  under  me,  and  I  am  in  charge  of  all  test 
programs  within  the  Environmental  department.  This 
includes  finances,  scheduling,  and  staffing,  as  well  as  the 
test  program  itself.  It  is  much  more  demanding." 

Married  last  year  to  an  engineer  who  works  also  with 
Northrop,  Virginia  received  her  Sweet  Briar  degree  in 
physics  and  was  hired  with  no  further  training  as  an 
engineer,  although  she  has  taken  courses  since  then  at 
various  schools  of  engineering  and  was  last  fall  enrolled 
at  such  a  course  at  Northeastern  University.  Last  fall, 
too,  she  attended  an  interesting  seminar  in  New  York 
entitled  Women  in  Management,  furthering  her  under- 
standing of  that  side  of  her  new  post  with  Northrop.       □ 

From  well-staged  dinners 
to  an  at-home  enterprise 

"My  fabulous  adventure"  is  how  Yolande  Tsai  Chun 
'60  of  Los  Angeles  describes  her  home  business,  arrang- 
ing flowers  to  order  in  her  garage-turned  workshop.  Es- 
tablished in  1972,  the  business  has  flourished  to  such  an 
extent  that  Yolande  is  booked  for  weddings  through 
1974.  Although  she  will  arrange  flowers  for  parties,  or  for 
funerals,  the  backbone  of  her  business  is  weddings. 

She  has,  indeed,  become  something  of  a  wedding  con- 
sultant in  Los  Angeles,  giving  brides  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vice both  in  etiquette  and  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  wed- 
ding. The  December  1973  issue  of  Modern  Bride 
magazine  carried  a  feature  picture  layout  about  Yo- 
lande's  flower  arrangements. 

Other  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  She  has  been  helped  also  by  recommendations 
from  hotels,  restaurants  and  churches,  and  she  finds  that 
many  of  her  clients  have  been  to  Sweet  Briar  or  have 
been  recommended  by  some  one  who  has.  For  weddings, 
or  for  other  occasions,  Yolande  insists  upon  the  very  best 
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in  flower  decoration.  "I  will  do  an  order  only  if  they  want 
something  special,"  she  says. 

If  pictures  are  any  indication,  something  more  than 
special  is  what  she  produces.  For  an  outdoor  wedding,  a 
metal-structured  gazebo  is  covered  with  leaves  and  nose- 
gays of  pink  and  white;  pink  ribbon  streamers  mark  the 
corners.  The  seating  area  for  the  same  wedding  is  bor- 
dered with  garlanded  white  columns  on  which  are  placed 
huge  bouquets  of  pink  roses  and  baby's  breath.  For  a 
seated  dinner  following  another  wedding,  loops  of  greens 
dotted  with  yellow  roses  festoon  the  bride's  table,  and  in- 
dividual places  carry  out  the  yellow  decorations  along 
with  centerpieces  of  massed  flowers. 

After  graduating  from  Sweet  Briar,  and  doing  gradu- 
ate work  at  Yale,  Yolande  worked  at  the  United  Nations, 
as  a  guide,  and  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  fashion  de- 
partment. Marriage  and  children  led  to  home-centered 
activities — and  inadvertently  to  the  expansion  of  a 
hobby.  For  when  friends  came  to  dinner  and  raved  not 
just  about  the  food  but  also  about  the  flowers,  she  discov- 
ered she  possessed  a  skill  that  could  be  shared. 

She  is  able  to  work  at  home  around  the  schedules  of  8- 
year-old  Alex,  and  6-year-old  Karen,  who  do  very  well  in 
school  and  for  whom  she  is  chauffeur.  Her  husband  Sid- 
ney, a  structural  engineer,  has  been  extraordinarily  help- 
ful, in  such  matters  up  his  alley  as  turning  the  garage  into 
a  flower  workshop,  and  by  pitching  in  to  deliver  flowers. 
With  their  approval,  Yolande  has  branched  out  into 
making  dried  arrangements  ("they're  expensive")  and 
designing  gift  wrapping. 

"I  am  always  home,"  she  explains,  "because  m\  fam- 
ily is  most  important.  However,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  housework  and  motherhood,  I  have  the  excitement  of 
fresh  flowers."  □ 
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Bennett  Hartshorn,  on  the  staff  at  Winter- 
thur;  Nancy  Hay  Mahoney,  director  of  Home 
Purchasing  Services  (feels  very  "woman's 
libby"  with  older  men  reporting  to  her!);  Joan 
Potter  Bickel,  Secretary  of  the  Jr.  League  in 
Nashville;  Joan  Anson  Hurwit,  an  aide  to  a 
City  Councilman  in  Hartford.  I  still  paint, 
train  dogs,  and  put  in  time  at  my  friend's  ani- 
mal supply  store. 

Everyone  is  active  in  her  community. 
Church  work,  Jr.  League,  school  committees, 
hospital  organizations,  (Bev  Bragg  Smith  is  in 
Who's  Who  in  Alabama),  special  education. 
United  Funds,  garden  clubs,  museum  boards, 
SBC  groups,  drug  therapy  programs.  Red 
Cross,  Heart  Assoc,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers— these  are  what  I  see  mentioned  most  of- 
ten. 

Skiing  and  tennis  are  the  "in"  recreation. 
Hiking,  camping  (Jerry  Driesbach  Lubeck  and 
family  did  Alaska  and  plan  the  Southeast  for 
next  summer),  and  horses  are  also  popular. 
Nancy  Moody  is  still  active  in  horse  shows — 
one  memorable  one  included  a  tornado  taking 
the  roof  of  the  bldg.  during  the  show. 

THE  places  to  go  were  apparently  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Greece,  with  England  and  various 
sun  spots  in  Mexico,  Florida  and  the  Carib- 
bean, second.  There  were  exotic  trips,  also, 
such  as  Fran  Reese  Peal's  family  trip  to  the 
Galapagos;  and  BB  Smith  Stamats  with 
family  to  Tahiti  (they  also  managed  Mexico, 
Greece,  the  Sahara  and  South  America). 

Please  send  me  your  family  info  cards;  do 
send  me  pictures  of  everyone,  as  I'm  going  to 
make  a  scrapbook  for  reunion — it  would  be 
great  to  have  it  complete.  Hope  to  see  you  all 
at  SBC,  May  19-21. 
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Secretary 

Allison  Slemmons  Simon   (Mrs.   Heinz  K.) 

3213  Salinas  Court.  Irving,  Texas  75062 

Fund  Agent 

Pat  Calkins  Wilder  (Mrs.  Michael  L.)  1800 

Strong  Road,  Victor,  N.Y.  14564 

Births 

Ann  Colby  to  Linda  Reierson  and  Edward 

Carman,  July  18,  1971  (3rd  child) 

Gary  David  to  Judy  Kay  Alspaugh  and  Nel- 
son Harrison,  June  13,  1972  (2nd  child,  1st 
son) 

Jennifer  Anne  Burns  to  Cynthia  Livingston 
and  Stephen  Gibert,  Dec.  2,  1972  (2nd  child, 
1st  daughter) 

Martha  Anne  to  Mary  Trabue  and  Robert 
Meyer,  Dec.  4,  1972  (2nd  child,  1st  daughter) 

Charles  Gardner  to  Lucetla  Gardner  and 
Robert  Grummon,  Dec.  12,  1972  (2nd  son) 

Robert  Cary  to  Anne  Carter  and  John  Broth- 
ers, April  2,  1973  (3rd  son) 

Jennifer  Lynn  to  Doris  Chu  and  Bruce  Yeko. 
June  2.  1973  (1st  child) 


Laura  Louden  to  Barbara  Sullivan  and  Arthur 
Wanamaker,  June  6,  1973  (3rd  child,  2nd 
daughter) 

Emily  Jane  -  born  June  5,  1973  -  adopted  by 
Jane  Yardley  and  Robert  Page,  June  22,  1973 
(1st  child) 

Anne  Corbin  to  Randy  Kendig  and  Ronald 
Young,  Oct.  20,  1973 

It's  a  sad  thing  when  the  new  class  secretary 
has  to  start  right  out  with  an  apology — but  it 
seems  our  notes  should  have  been  in  the  fall  is- 
sue since  we  "reunioned"  in  1973.  I  made  this 
discovery  well  after  the  fall  issue  had  gone  to 
press.  So  here  we  are  in  mid-winter,  and  me 
with  lots  of  egg  on  my  face — but  like  a  song  I 
once  knew  said  ".  .  .  it's  gotta  get  better  cause 
it  can't  get  worse  .  .  .  and  you've  gctta  have 
heart!" 

Reunion  was  a  roaring  success — all  who  at- 
tended had  nothing  but  superlative  reports, 
and  all  who  didn't  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  start  planning  right  now  for  the  big 
15th!  Thirty-seven  of  the  Class  of  '63  (by  the 
best  count  I  can  obtain,  being  one  of  the 
shameful  non-attendees)  gathered  and  found 
the  campus  more  beautiful  than  ever,  many 
old  and  familiar  faces,  lots  of  new  and  exciting 
ideas — and  best  of  all,  as  one  of  our  class- 
mates wrote,  that  "ten  years  hasn't  hurt  any- 
body!" 

The  response  to  my  postcards  has  been 
great — the  class  of  '63  has  been  busy,  am- 
bitious, productive  and  prolific!  On  that  sub- 
ject let  me  note  that  the  Alumnae  magazine 
policy  is  to  recognize  new  additions  only  after 
arrival,  not  in  the  incubator  stage — so  those  of 
you  who  are  "nesting"  please  do  not  think  I 
ignored  your  most  exciting  news!  Randy  Ken- 
did  Young  got  her  card  in  just  past  deadline 
with  "hold  the  presses"  news  of  a  baby  girl. 
She's  Pres.  of  the  Chicago  Sweet  Briar  Club 
and  vice-chairman  of  provisionals  for  Junior 
League.  Doris  Chu  Yeko  sent  a  delightful  and 
original  birth  announcement  for  Jennifer 
Lynn,  based  on  a  Broadway  show  poster!  Be- 
sides being  a  new  mother,  Dodie  is  Mail  Order 
Manager  and  Training  Supervisor  for  Hobby 
Card  House.  Before  Jennifer's  arrival,  Doris 
and  Bruce  made  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Nikki  Griess  Deupree  sent  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle about  her  family — Tom,  a  teacher  at 
Maumee  Valley  Country  Day  School,  and 
Nikki  are  living  on  a  16-acre  Pemberville. 
Ohio,  farm  with  Karolen-5  and  Taylor- 2  1/2 
and  a  large  assortment  of  animals — happily 
renovating  their  built-in- 1890  farmhouse.  In 
addition  to  home  and  family.  Nikki  lists  a 
number  of  volunteer  activities  including  Pres. 
of  the  local  Sweet  Briar  club.  I  wish  I  could 
manage  to  convey  here  the  fantastic  enthusi- 
asm they  have  for  their  farm  life.  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  Anne  Pinckney  Gay  and  Jim  have 
moved  into  Jim's  grandmother's  old  home 
built  in  1845.  Their  two  girls  are  9  and  6.  Also 
somewhat  steeped  in  antiquity  is  Ann  Funk- 
houser  Strite,  who,  with  Tag.  Toby-8  and  Jeff- 
6,  lives  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  "a  delightful 
small  town  with  lots  of  New  England  charm 
and  antiquity."  Ann  is  involved  with  a  recently 


opened  18th  century  restoration,  "The  Keeler 
Tavern."  She's  also  taken  some  courses  at  the 
Brookfield  Craft  Center,  attended  a  needle- 
craft  school  in  Mass.  for  a  week,  and  helped 
found  a  chapter  of  the  Embroiderers'  Guild  of 
America. 

Several  of  our  number  are  still  in  school. 
Cynthia  Livingston  Gibert  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  Chemistry.  She  has  a  new  baby;  son 
Christopher  is  4  and  in  nursery  school.  Lyn 
Gabel  Allen  is  a  part-time  student  at  Univ.  of 
Conn,  in  the  Master  of  Social  Work  program. 
She's  seen  Nancy  McDowell  Fairbanks,  who 
is  also  a  student  there,  and  Lyn  Clark  Pegg, 
who  is  working  for  Connecticut  Citizens  Ac- 
tion. Mary  Ann  Utterback  Burritt  is  back  in 
school  full-time  and  expects  to  receive  her  de- 
gree in  Dec.  1974.  Her  Navy  husband,  Jim,  is 
in  the  Mediterranean  with  his  submarine,  so 
Mary  Ann  and  her  three  will  spend  Christmas 
with  her  parents  just  outside  Washington. 
D.C.  Then  Mary  Ann  will  meet  Jim  in  Rome 
for  a  week.  Barbara  Noojin  Walthall  reports 
that  her  husband,  Lee.  spent  Last  Sept. -May 
in  New  York  studying  and  received  his  Mas- 
ter's in  Tax  Law.  She  and  Elizabeth-8  and 
Kennon-4  are  mighty  happy  to  have  him  home 
now.  Kip  O'Connor,  husband  of  Sarah  White- 
ner  O'Connor,  finished  his  graduate  work,  has 
his  Master's  in  Engineering,  and  the 
O'Connor  family  lives  in  Vallejo,  Calif.  Kippy 
is  7,  Katie  is  3  1/2.  Kip  and  Sarah  backpack  in 
the  Sierras  and  ski. 

Robin  Harris  Russell  reports  from  Chap- 
paqua,  N.Y.,  that  Christopher-3  1/2  and  Da- 
vid-6  and  part-time  curatorial  work  for  one  of 
the  largest  U.S.  collections  keep  her  "busy 
busy  busy."  She  sings  tenor  in  Church  Choir, 
cultivates  a  huge  vegetable  garden,  and  sails 
every  weekend  with  "my  sea-fanatic  husband" 
who  works  during  the  week  as  a  financial  offi- 
cer for  International  Paper  Co.  Living  close  to 
Robin  is  Hazel  Walling  Nourse.  who's  moved 
in  the  past  year  to  Bedford  Village,  N.Y.  She 
and  David  and  their  three  are  enjoying  "coun- 
try life."  Lucetta  Gardner  Grummon  has  a 
new  baby  and  a  new  house  to  keep  her  busy  in 
Houston.  She  sees  Marta  Sweet  Colangelo 
and  Karen  Tellepsen  Kirkpatrick  at  Sweet 
Briar  Club  functions.  Another  new  home- 
owner is  Jane  Goodridge  Schmitt  in  Balti- 
more, who  says  she's  busy  decorating  and  job- 
hunting.  And  Jean  Young  recently  bought  a 
house  in  University  City,  Mo.,  and  says  she 
loves  the  St.  Louis  area.  Jean  received  her 
M.A.  in  Education  from  Washington  Univ.  in 
St.  Louis  and  for  the  last  4  years  has  been 
working  in  an  experimental  teacher  education 
program  out  of  Washington  Univ.  Her  travel- 
ing is  extensive — for  her  job.  and  also  recent 
vacations  to  Curacao,  Acapulco  and  Mexico 
City. 

Anne  Carter  Brothers  couldn't  make  re- 
union with  her  new  baby  just  a  month  old. 
John  is  now  in  practice  in  orthopedic  surgery 
in  Nashville;  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  three 
boys  Anne  tests  kindergarteners  in  public 
schools  for  learning  disabilities.  Linda  Reier- 
son Carman  says  painting  their  farmhouse  in 
the  Berkshires  takes  up  whatever  time  isn't 
spent  riding  herd  on  three  children,  two  dogs 
and  a  cat. 
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Ann  Cluie  Obenshain  and  Boyd  have  settled 
into  their  "first  home"  in  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.. 
outside  of  Louisville.  Boyd  is  district  rep.  with 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  Ann  was  recently  in 
touch  with  Janet  Hiesiand  Koller  and  they 
were  looking  forward  to  their  own  small-scale 
reunion.  Janet  is  training  horses  on  her  Dad's 
farm  in  Danville.  Ky.,  says  she  finds  many  of 
the  same  techniques  work  with  horses  as  with 
her  students  during  five  previous  years  of 
school-teaching.  She  works  both  with  saddle 
horses  and  thoroughbreds,  and  says  if  anyone 
needs  a  good  horse  to  let  her  know!  Also 
horse-minded  .  .  .  Judy  Kay  Alspaugh  Harri- 
son and  Nelson  are  raising  horses  and  cattle 
on  their  120-acre  farm  in  Carbondale.  III. 
Their  daughter.  Carrie  Beth,  is  nearly  4  and 
their  son  Gary  David  was  born  in  June  '72. 
Judy  reports  that  remodeling  their  80-\ear-old 
house  is  fun  but  painstaking. 

Katherine  Blackford  Collins"  mother  re- 
turned her  card,  and  it  is  so  interesting  I  want 
to  share  it  in  full:  "Katherine,  since  her  mar- 
riage in  1969.  has  been  living  in  Africa — Niger 
for  one  year  and  Nigeria  for  the  past  three — 
where  she  and  her  husband  are  teaching  at  the 
Ahmadu  Bello  University  in  Zaria.  John  is 
lecturer  in  Dept.  of  Government  and  Kath- 
erine teaches  in  the  French  Dept.  They  have  a 
little  boy,  Davison  Daryl.  who  will  be  two  in 
November  and  they  are  expecting  their  second 
any  day.  Her  father  and  I  visited  them  in 
April — a  real  adventure." 


Of  our  career  girl  set.  Sue  Jones  holds  forth 
at  Georgia  State  Univ.  Computer  Center  in 
charge  of  training  and  publications,  and  plays 
tennis  in  her  spare  time.  She  says  she's  not 
quite  ready  for  Bobby  Riggs  yet.  Robin 
Swaim  Davis  is  still  deeply  involved  in  music. 
At  home  in  Memphis  she  has  her  own  piano 
studio,  also  travels  and  gives  workshops  and 
does  some  limited  concertizing.  The  three  little 
Davises  are  Mary  Robin- 10.  Richard-8  and 
Alan-2.  Daddy  J.T.  is  a  thoracic  and  cardio- 
vascular surgeon.  Lisa  Wood  Franklin  enjoys 
a  part-time  job  in  a  "darling  little  book  store. 
It  seems  strange  to  be  getting  paid  for  having 
fun."  Both  her  children,  Elizabeth-6  and 
Reed-7  1/2,  are  in  school.  Betsey  Beale  Grove 
is  taking  care  of  her  gift  shop  and  children's 
clothing  shop  in  Richmond  where  she  lives, 
and  has  just  opened  another  children's  cloth- 
ing shop  in  Williamsburg.  She's  also  President 
of  the  Jr.  Board  for  the  Richmond  Home  for 
Boys.  Betsey  had  a  recent  visit  from  Tempe 
Parker.  Lynn  Carol  and  Jeffrey  Blau  have 
moved  to  Branford,  Conn.,  where  Jeffrey  is 
finishing  his  last  year  of  radiology  residency. 
Lynn  keeps  busy  with  her  two  daughters,  and 
is  teaching  a  course  in  Chinese  Gourmet 
Cooking.  There'll  be  an  article  on  her  in  the 
Nov.  issue  of  Bon  Appeiii  magazine. 

Ginny  Corwin  was  married  last  April  and  is 
now  Ginny  Millo — she  forgot  to  mention  her 
husband's  first  name!  He's  an  engineer,  as  is 
she,  and  they've  bought  a  house  in  the  country 


in  Norfolk,  Va„  and  are  "settling  down  into 
real  suburbia."  Irwin  Leaiherman  Zanone  re- 
ports she  has  finally  moved  to  Memphis.  Tenn. 
"after  living  somewhere  around  it  all  my  life" 
(Irwin — please  send  us  the  exact  address?) 
Mary-S  and  Philip-6  and  Junior  League  re- 
sponsibilities keep  her  busy.  She  and  husband 
Phil  are  winter  ski  buffs.  Lucy  Boyd  Lemon 
Edmunds.  Hugh  and  family  have  settled  per- 
manently in  Richmond.  Va.,  and  they  love  it. 
Lyn  Clark  and  John  Pegg  have  moved  again  — 
this  time  to  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Barbie  Rock- 
efeller Barllell  reports  "Philadelphia  is  be- 
coming 'our'  city  now,  even  though  we  are  die- 
hard New  Yorkers."  She  and  John  are  looking 
forward  to  the  upcoming  bi-centennial  cele- 
brations. 

Julia  Arnold  is  supervising  the  reservations 
section  of  British  Caledonian  Airways  in 
NYC.  helping  to  set  up  the  new  North  Ameri- 
can operation  for  her  company.  She  says  New 
York  is  still  hectic,  dirty  and  iremendoush  ex- 
citing. Julia  was  packing  to  leave  on  a  business 
trip  to  London.  Perhaps  she  had  a  chance  to 
see  Barbara  Sullivan  and  Art  Wanamaker, 
who  live  there  with  their  two  youngsters.  Amy 
and  David.  The  Wanamakers  entertained  the 
Simons  in  early  May,  then  Carol  Crowley 
Karm  and  Bill  descended  on  them  the  week  af- 
ter we  left.  Barbara  and  I  really  enjoyed  remi- 
niscing, particularly  about  music  at  good  old 
SBC.  She  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  #3,  who  has  since  duly  arrived.  Barbara  is  a 
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great  hostess  and  lour  guide — even  8  months 
pregnant!  Carol  and  Bill  continued  their  Euro- 
pean vacation  in  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France.  This  fall  Carol  reports  her  three  are 
all  in  school— Kendall  in  first  grade,  Whitney 
in  nursery  school,  Seth  in  pre-school— so  in 
her  free  time  between  chauffeuring  chores 
she's  taking  belly-dancing  lessons! 

Other  recent  European  travelers  include 
Chris  Devol  Wardlow  who  returned  to  Paris 
last  fall  and  reports  it  hasn't  changed  in  10 
years  and  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  A  side-trip  to 
Greece  and  a  cruise  around  the  islands  made 
the  trip  even  better.  Chris  and  Gary,  Dianna-X 
and  Bill-5.  are  enjoying  life  "out  west"  in  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.;  Chris  is  taking  an  archeology 
course  at  the  local  college.  Ella  Brown  Hughes 
writes  that  she  has  four  children  and  still 
leaches  Latin— a  busy  life.  For  the  past  two 
Easter  vacations  she  has  accompanied  some  of 
her  students  to  Italy  which  she  loved.  Her  old- 
est, Duane-ll,  and  his  partner,  won  the  Ele- 
mentary Dance  division  of  the  National  Roller 
Skating  Championships  this  summer,  and  Ella 
says  they  really  need  to  alter  the  doors  so  his 
head  can  get  through! 

Penny  Pamplin  Reeves  and  Peter  barely  got 
home  from  four  weeks  in  Austria,  Germany 
and  Holland  to  make  this  article's  deadline! 
Home  is  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  Peter  is  in 
real  estate  and  both  are  "dabbling  in  the 
recording  business  on  the  side — involved  in  the 
production  of  several  records  (we  sang  on  two 
of  them)  and  radio-TV  commercials."  Penny 
has  stopped  teaching  for  the  first  time  since 
she  left  SBC  but  has  her  hands  full  at  home 
with  Peter  Jr.-4  and  Ned- 1  1/2. 

Then  there  are  those  exotics  who  actually 
live  abroad:  from  last  year's  Christmas  card 
Sallie  Yon  Williams  writes,  "We  moved — 
aboard  the  France— ihe  28th  of  September 
(1972).  After  three  week's  notice.  Peter  is  head 
of  his  firm's  Paris  office,  his  own  boss  and  very 
happy.  We  have  a  Paris  version  of  a  brown- 
stone.  Whitridge  doesn't  look  the  least  bit 
French  —he's  basically  a  good  baby  and  we  en- 
joy him  immensely."  Carole  Cline  Jarvis  is  liv- 
ing in  Nova  Scotia  and  loving  it.  Husband 
Gary  is  on  NATO  staff,  a  Lcdr.  in  the  Navy. 
They  have  a  house  on  a  gorgeous  lake,  and  all 
the  family  swim  and  ice  skate,  including  Me- 
gan-6  and  Philip-4.  They  expect  to  return  to 
the  States  next  summer. 

Leonora  Wikswo  Pescosolido  reports  that 
three  children,  ages  6,  4,  I.  a  St.  Bernard  and  a 
cat  are  keeping  her  house  jumping.  She's 
membership  chairman  for  the  Community 
Concert  Assn.  and  Pres.  of  Jaycee  Wives  in 
Rockland,  Me.  Husband  Richard  is  Jaycee 
Pres.  In  addition  to  her  new  baby,  Jane  Yard- 
ley  Page  is  busy  with  her  "crafts  barn"  busi- 
ness in  New  Sweden,  Me.,  and  selling  crib 
quilts  through  other  outlets.  Good  idea  for 
gifts,  girls — contact  Jane.  Pal  Calkins  Wilder 
writes  "Mike  and  1  are  happily  ensconced  on  a 
hill  south  of  Rochester  with  our  zoo-full — Kel- 
ley-2,  Alan-3  and  Christopher-6 — a  bunch  of 
cats,  three  horses  and  a  Great  Dane.  We  built 
a  new  house  but  are  still  under  constant  con- 
struction with  work  inside  and  out — should  be 
done  within  the  next  few  years." 

Jean  McRae  Bailey  reports  from  Mobile 


that  she  has  four  children  —  Mary  Frances-8. 
Elizabeth  Jean-7,  Melissa  Claire-4  and  James 
Jr.-2.  She's  a  Junior  League  volunteer  and 
board  member  of  Mobile  Pre-School  for  the 
Deaf.  Husband  James,  Sr.,  is  a  doctor.  From 
Cookville,  Tenn..  Julia  Fori  Lowe  writes  that 
she  has  two  red-headed  boys,  ages  2  years  and 
10  months.  Jessica  Bemis  and  Peter  Ward  and 
their  two  boys  visited  the  Lowes  over  July  4th. 
Laura  Lee  Brown  Deters  reports,  "My  daugh- 
ter and  I  spent  a  glorious  five  days  with  Ginger 
Cates  Mitchell  and  her  two  at  John's  Island. 
We  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  nicer  invitation." 
Meta  Bond  Magevney  lives  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  has  two  sons — Michael-5  and  John-2. 
She  got  glowing  reports  of  reunion  from  Betty 
Stanly  and  Nancy  Dixon.  Betty  McDonald 
MuCutchen  has  a  little  girl,  Shannon-2  1/2, 
and  a  boy  Kelly-6  1/2.  She  lives  in  Ellijay, 
Ga.,  is  on  the  board  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Center,  and  takes  French  cooking  lessons. 

My  favorite  reunion  story  came  from  Betsy 
Parker  McColl  who  wrote,  "I  was  the  first  one 
to  gel  there  and  was  the  only  human  being 
sleeping  in  Grammar  Saturday  night  before 
graduation.  The  eerie  quiet  was  over  in  a  hurry 
when  the  group  began  to  arrive.  We  really  had 
fun.  The  campus  was  gorgeous."  Betsy  and 
Jim  like  living  in  Columbia  (S.C.) — were  look- 
ing forward  to  attending  a  bank  convention  in 
Phoenix,  then  a  week's  trip  to  Mexico  in  late 
Oct.  She  called  my  office  when  she  passed  thru 
Dallas  and  1  wasn't  in — darn  it!  Mandy 
McCormick  Cronin  knows  the  Sweet  Briar  of 
1973  better  than  any  of  us  since  Paul  is  Direc- 
tor of  Riding  there.  She  says  she  "has  nothing 
but  good  things  to  say  about  the  'now'  Sweet 
Briar  and  its  students."  I  never  heard,  but  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  her  boys — Peter-4  and 
David-2 — weren't  big  attractions  at  reunion. 

Heinz  and  I  were  in  London  on  business  in 
May  as  aforementioned,  and  in  June  we  took 
his  girls  (Karen-14  and  Kim-12)  to  Disney 
World  and  on  the  way  home  I  got  a  visit  in 
Lookout  Mountain  with  Lee  Kucewicz  and 
John  Parham  and  their  two  cute  boys.  Carter 
and  Rob.  Lee's  busy-busy  with  community 
and  church  activities.  She  and  John  had  en- 
joyed a  recent  vacation  in  New  Orleans.  My 
most  recent  Sweet  Briar  contact  was  a  visit 
from  other  roommate,  Keitt  Matheson  Wood 
and  husband  Frank,  who  drove  over  to  spend 
the  weekend  with  us  from  Bossier  City,  La., 
where  Frank  is  finishing  his  last  year  in  Uncle 
Sam's  medical  service.  They'll  move  per- 
manently next  year  to  Paris,  Texas,  where 
Frank  will  go  into  practice  in  orthopedic  sur- 
gery. 

The  Simon  family  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  summer.  Heinz's  daughters  have 
come  to  live  with  us  permanently — this  neces- 
sitated the  purchase  of  a  house — so  we  are 
now  located  in  Irving.  Texas,  a  close  suburb  of 
Dallas.  Between  new-home  ownership,  instant 
motherhood,  and  trying  to  hold  down  a  full- 
time  job  I  find  things  stay  lively!  But  we're  en- 
joying it — the  girls  are  super — Karen's  a  ninth 
grader,  Kim  in  seventh,  and  both  up  to  their 
eyebrows  in  activities.  To  all  you  mothers  of 
little  ones  I  can  only  say  "keep  your  car  keys 
and  your  aspirin  bottle  handy  for  those  great 
teenage  years.  You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet!" 
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Secretary 

Susan  Scanlan,  843  North  Van  Dorn  St.,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22304 
Fund  Agent 

Ann   Arnspiger  Canipe   (Mrs.   Walker   K.), 
2201  Deep  Creek  Dr..  Marietta,  Ga.  30062 
Engagements 

Jean  Rushin  to  Jonathan  Brown 
Marriages 

Peggy  Gibbes  to  Joseph  Porter  Jackson,  Jr. 
Judy  Griffiths  to  Richard  A.  Mathison 
Patsy  Parkinson  to  Leroy  Riley 
Hayden  Ridley  to  John  Winborne 
Marney  Millan  to  Mark  Upson,  III 
Ginger  Taylor  to  George  Lopez 
Sue  Thompson  to  Arch  Watkins 
Nancy  Trotter  to  Donald  Kendall 
Births 

Carrie  Peck  to  Liz  Beach  and  Tommy  Baker 
Meredith  Lee  to  John  and  Ginny  Stanford 
Perdue 

Nicholas  to  Vallerey  Vandergrift  and  Steven 
Stylianoudis 

Well,  Folks,  prepare  to  read  what  may  well 
be  your  last  Scanlanian  epistle.  I've  been  wait- 
ing five  years  to  bequeath  this  task  to  some 
other  worthy  soul  and  the  day  of  liberation  ap- 
proaches. As  a  word  of  warning:  There  will  be 
absentee  nominations  for  Class  Secretary 
come  May  '74  reunion  time. 

After  25  years  of  putting  it  off,  I've  finally 
been  absorbed  by  the  9-5  vacuum.  As  Legisla- 
tive Aide  for  Congressman  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  I  hit  Capitol  Hill  just  in  time  for 
Watergate  resignations,  impeachments  and 
mail  loads:  My  democratic  cup  runneth  over! 
So  far,  the  only  SBC  constituent  I've  rounded 
up  is  Lisa  Smith  Taylor's  father-in-law  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Other  Congressional  69'ers  include  Kim 
Johnson  with  William  Scherle  of  Iowa  and 
Louise  Willett  with  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Minority  Leader. 

And  now  that  I've  allowed  economic  neces- 
sity to  cramp  my  free-for-all  spirit,  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  a  verbal  air  traffic  controller 
for  the  far-flung  voyagers  of  '69.  Let's  begin 
with  Fat  City  classmates  abroad. 

Rosemary  Warner  Bristol  and  daughters 
Kimberly  (2  1/2)  and  Pamela  (1)  are  in  Holy 
Lock,  Scotland,  where  Roger  is  stationed  on 
the  USS  Canopus.  The  Bristols  have  toured 
throughout  Scotland,  England,  Spain  and 
Germany  courtesy  of  the  Navy. 

Jan  Huguenin,  married  to  Gert  Assmus  in 
Dallas  on  March  24,  will  soon  be  moving  from 
Hanover,  N.H.  (where  Gert  is  a  professor  in 
the  Tuck  Business  School)  to  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  where  he'll  be  teaching  IMEDE, 
a  business  program. 

Katinka  Kibbee,  the  loyalist  of  all  my  in- 
formed sources,  is  employed  with  the  Law  So- 
ciety in  London.  Even  though  it's  secretarial 
work,  Kathy  finds  inspiration  by  glancing  out 
the  window  at  the  Spires  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice.  She  takes  "beginner"  Russian  as 
well  as  a  course  called  "Exploring  London"  to 
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make  up  for  being  such  a  miserable  tourist. 

Barbara  Kent  Attie  and  Maurice  passed 
through  London  and  visited  Ms.  Kibbee  in 
May  after  leaving  daughter  Alisa  (3)  in  NYC 
with  the  Grandparents  Kent.  Maurice  is  now 
in  Med.  School  in  St.  Louis. 

Pam  Sinex  Subalusky  visited  Katinka  in 
Sept.  as  her  husband  Bill's  submarine  docked 
in  Scotland.  The  two  former  roomies  had  four 
days  to  talk  themselves  hoarse  before  Pam  de- 
parted for  Glasgow. 

In  Oct.  of  '72,  Steve  and  Vallerey  Van- 
dergrifi  Stylianoudis  sold  their  cookery  store 
in  Atlanta  and  traveled  to  Europe  with  daugh- 
ter Serina  on  what  was  to  be  an  extended  vaca- 
tion. Since  they  haven't  returned  yet,  it  cer- 
tainly turned  out  to  be  some  vacation.  The 
Stylianoudis'  are  now  semi-permanent  Athe- 
nians. After  sojourns  to  Geneva,  Venice,  Yu- 
goslavia and  Egypt  (including  pyramids  and 
genuine  belly  dancers  in  the  Sahara  Desert), 
son  Nicholas  made  an  appearance  on  July  8, 
1973.  Vallerey  and  Steve  and  family  are  cur- 
rently floating  through  the  Greek  Isles  on  their 
boat. 

Last  May,  Sally  Boucher  Hovermale  and 
Dick  left  their  two-year  old  son,  Dick,  Jr.,  and 
new  47-acre  farm  (complete  with  vegetable 
garden)  in  Boyce,  Va„  for  three  weeks  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Hovermales  rented  a 
car  and  fell  in  love  with  the  unspoiled  coast 
and  black-clad  people  of  Portugal. 

I  heard  from  Patsy  Parkinson  in  July  as  she 
gathered  together  class  addresses  for  wedding 
invitations.  Since  engineer  fiance  Leroy  Riley 
couldn't  get  time  off  for  a  lengthy  honeymoon, 
Ms.  Parkinson  retired  early  from  her  traveling 
position  as  an  information  system  analyst  and 
took  off  for  a  pre-nuptial  jaunt  to  Europe.  She 
did  return  in  time  to  tie  the  knot  on  Sept.  29. 

Stewardess  Jan  Banks,  still  based  in  Miami, 
maneuvered  her  Delta  Airlines  connections 
into  a  month-long  vacation  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tahiti. 

From  Philadelphia,  Sue  Roessel  wrote  that 
she  spent  her  summer  vacation  from  teaching 
in  the  Orient:  Thailand.  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong.  Sue  just  missed  Chelle  de  Raismes  in 
Tokyo.  Chelle  spent  a  year  teaching  English  to 
Japanese  children  on  a  university  grant  there, 
but  should  now  be  back  to  Italian  studies  at 
Rutgers. 

Mary  Mahan  got  her  Master's  in  Math  at 
Drexel  in  Philly  in  June.  To  celebrate,  she 
went  on  a  sailing  cruise  to  the  Bahamas  where 
her  SBC  astronomy  course  came  in  handy  as 
she  kept  the  boat  on  course  during  her  2  a.m. 
watches. 

I  visited  twice  with  Ron^e  Kneip,  who  is 
back  after  several  years  and  many  glorious  ad- 
ventures in  England.  Although  the  furniture  is 
Still  stored  in  London  for  a  quick  retreat. 
Ronde  is  now  looking  for  interesting  occupa- 
tional possibilities  in  the  U.S.  Before  depart- 
ing foreign  shores,  Ms.  Kneip  sojourned  to 
Spain  and  the  Costa  del  Sol  where  she  stayed 
with  Rick  and  Peggy  Davis  Mildner,  who  have 
been  enjoying  a  rough  Naval  tour  of  duty  in 
Espana.  Then  Ronde  took  advantage  of  an 
American  resident  abroad  airline  offer  and 
visited  Atlanta.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 


Francisco,  Denver.  Boulder,  New  York  and 
Washington  plus  all  points  in  between  for  un- 
der $200.  And  from  each  of  these  exotic 
places,  she  brought  tidings  of  resident  '69ers. 
Jean  Rushin  provided  lodging  and  advice  in 
the  Big  Apple.  Ms.  Rushin  is  engaged  to  her 
red-headed  Jonathan  Brown  and  is  still  in  the 
banking  business. 

Lisa  Baker  joined  Ronde  in  NYC.  She  is 
back  from  two  years  of  teaching  in  Sao  Paolo, 
Brazil,  and  is  now  wintering  with  her  sister  in 
Conn,  before  moving  to  San  Francisco  in  Jan. 
And  as  an  entry  in  my  small  world  depart- 
ment, Lisa  and  Ronde  ran  into  Lori  Harris 
'70,  one  afternoon  while  walking  down  Madi- 
son Avenue. 

In  L.A.,  Ms.  Kneip  visited  Jake  and  Lisa 
Smith  Taylor  and  son  Peter  in  their  beautiful 
Westwood  home  where  avocado  and  fig  trees 
grow  in  the  backyard.  Ronde  was  astounded 
by  the  Taylor  heir  apparent's  precociousness 
and  claims  he  was  walking  at  six  months. 

In  Evanston,  111.,  Ronde  talked  with  Betsy 
Cheney  Parker.  Husband  Bill  was  transferred 
there  through  his  railroad  job  and  the  Parkers 
have  now  become  part  of  the  landed  gentry 
with  a  new  home. 

Our  Class  President,  Ms.  Ginny  Stanford 
Perdue,  is  now  the  proud  Mama  of  Ms.  Mere- 
dith Lee  Perdue,  who  chose  to  arrive  on  Labor 
Day.  Ms.  Stanford  is  moving  up  in  the  pink  & 
green  ranks  as  President  of  the  Westchester 
Alumnae  Club.  They  told  her  the  group 
needed  "new  blood"  and  suckered  her  in!  The 
Perdues  traveled  to  Atlanta  in  June  for  Hay- 
den  Ridley's  marriage  to  John  Winborne.  At- 
tendees included  Ann  Arnspiger  Canipe, 
Wendy  Jones  Klinginsmith,  Kay  Giddens, 
Mary  Nelson  Wade  and  Mabry  Chambliss 
Swanson.  Mabry  recently  received  her  Mas- 
ter's in  Classics  at  the  Univ.  of  Washington 
and  is  now  working  on  her  Ph.D.  while  David 
is  in  his  second  year  of  medical  school. 

Another  New  Yorker.  Barb  Duffield  Vaskas 
is  enjoying  her  job  with  the  St.  Michael's 
Montessori  School.  Alan  will  be  graduating 
from  law  school  in  June  so  the  terrible  time  of 
resume  mailing  and  awaiting  is  at  hand.  The 
Duffield  summer/winter  retreat  that  Barb  de- 
signed is  still  progressing  as  is  their  beef  seed- 
stock  business  which  started  out  as  a  tax  shel- 
ter and  has  become  a  thriving  industry  because 
of  the  meat  shortages.  Ms.  Vaskas  writes  that 
they've  expanded  to  a  second  farm  in  Va. 
where  the  growing  and  grazing  season  is 
longer. 

Betsy  West  Dripps  wrote  from  her  home  in 
Stafford,  Pa.,  where  Shipley  and  SBC  Alum 
activities  as  well  as  Wes  (3)  and  Marion  (I) 
keep  her  occupied.  Craig  is  teaching  math  at 
the  Haverford  School  and  coaching  squash 
and  tennis.  Not  to  be  outdone  athletically, 
Betsy  runs  a  mile  every  a.m.  and  plays  field 
hockey  every  Saturday  since  Philadelphia  has 
about  20  club  teams  to  make  up  a  league.  The 
Dripps  attended  Sue  Thompson's  June  wed- 
ding in  Delaware.  Thomps  is  now  Mrs.  Arch 
Watkins  and  residing  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.  I 
talked  to  Sue  earlier  in  the  spring  in  my  capac- 
ity as  universal  address-supplier,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  was  forced  to  retire  from  her  job 


at  the  National  Geographic  because  it  rained 
in  Washington  every  single  weekend  of  the  en- 
tire summer  and  she  just  couldn't  survive  with- 
out a  tan.  Ann  Tremain  Lee  flew  in  for  Ms. 
Watkin's  marriage  to  complete  the  roomate 
triad.  Tree  left  Saint  in  St.  Louis  where  he  has 
just  started  his  medical  residency  to  babysit 
daughter  Maria  (I).  Mene  Hill  Brooks  and 
Diane  Holloway  Vest  served  as  bridesmaids. 
Mene  is  now  living  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  where 
her  husband  Gary  is  an  Assistant  Dean  at 
Dartmouth.  She  works  on  campus  for  a  team 
of  psychologists  and  sociologists  and  seems  to 
be  enjoying  her  stay  in  the  northland.  Ruthie 
Hoopes  showed  up  just  as  everyone  walked 
out  of  the  church.  She  was  on  her  way  west  to 
rough  it  with  back  packs. 

Ann  Moore  completed  her  Master's  in  Mu- 
sic at  Ohio  State  and  is  now  giving  private 
lessons  in  organ  and  working  as  a  church  or- 
ganist and  choir  director. 

Mimi  Lane  Hamilton,  Frank  and  daughter 
Nicole  (1)  became  Cincinnati  residents  in  Oct. 
after  their  Navy  duty  in  Norfolk  ended.  Joan 
Adriance  Mickelson  and  Charlie  are  fixing  up 
an  old  house  they  bought  in  Athens,  Ohio. 
Charlie  is  teaching  in  the  linguistics  depart- 
ment at  Ohio  Univ.  and  Ms.  Mickelson  is 
teaching  6th  grade  math,  science  and  health  at 
an  elementary  school. 

Kentuckians,  Steve  and  Esther  Michel 
Helms  are  beginning  to  look  around  the  area 
for  a  good  hunk  of  land  and  a  small  house  or 
even  a  large  cheap  house  for  settling  down 
into.  Es  is  leaving  high  school  teaching  after 
two  hectic  but  stimulating  years  to  get  into  re- 
tail furniture.  She's  going  to  manage  a  down- 
town Louisville  contemporary  furniture  store 
as  almost  her  own  boss.  Steve  is  working  at  a 
local  TV  station  in  production  but  is  more  in- 
terested in  creating  a  show  than  putting  it  on 
the  air. 

Atlee  Walker  Wolfe  has  retired  after  four 
years  of  leaching  now  that  John  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore. 
She  taught  7- 1 2th  grade  math  last  year  in  a 
private  school  in  Maryland  that  was  so  small 
that  Ms.  Wolfe  was  the  entire  math  depart- 
ment. 

Other  Marylanders.  Wayne  and  Maureen 
Robertson  Bagget,  are  fixing  up  their  new 
home  now  that  Mr.  B.  is  finished  the  Navy  and 
ready  to  restart  his  grad  work  in  American 
Univ.  Maureen  is  still  teaching  French. 

Sharon  Singletary  Vanzant  and  Pete  are 
now  in  Columbia,  S.C..  where  he  is  a  lawyer. 
Sharon  has  a  job  as  a  consultant  on  mentalU 
retarded  children  and  travels  around  the  state 
advising  teachers. 

In  Charleston.  S.C.,  Peggy  Gibhes  Jackson 
is  working  as  a  serials  librarian  at  the  Medical 
Univ.  of  South  Carolina  while  her  husband  Jo- 
seph is  a  4th  year  med  student  and  an  Arm> 
Captain.  Peggy  has  been  busy  in  volunteer 
family  planning  groups  in  her  area. 

Nancy  Wendling  Peacock  reports  from  At- 
lanta that  she  is  as  eager  to  become  a  lame 
duck  class  fund  agent  as  I  am  to  relinquish  the 
secretariatship.  Tom  received  his  MBA  in 
March  and  is  now  a  project  manager  for  the 
Yatish  Construction  Corporation.  Nanner  is 
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team-teaching  a  course  in  World  Cultures  this 
year  in  addition  to  her  traditional  World  Ge- 
ography. As  cheerleader  sponsor,  Ms.  Pea- 
cock can't  count  the  number  of  basketball  and 
soccer  games  she  has  attended.  She  traveled  to 
Chattanooga  in  May  for  Nancy  Trotter's 
wedding  to  Donald  "Chip"  Kendall.  Ann 
McClellan  and  Marney  Milan  were  brides- 
maids. Ms.  Kendall  now  resides  in  Phila- 
delphia, were  Chip  attends  the  Wharton  Busi- 
ness School  and  will  eventually  move  to  his 
homestate  of  Vermont. 

Midge  Yearly  is  working  for  a  paper  in  At- 
lanta and  visited  with  Tom  and  Carolyn  Jones 
Elstner  when  they  toured  the  South  and 
Southwest  USA  for  two  months  this  summer. 
Carolyn  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  Pittsburg 
while  Tom  finishes  dental  school. 

Mimi  Stockover  Hull  is  redecorating  the 
Hull   house  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  help 


THREE  WIN  VACATIONS 

Three  bulb  super-salesmen  from  the 
Alumnae  Association  ranks  have  been 
awarded  trips  to  Holland  for  achieving  the 
highest  gross  sales  for  the  1973  season, 
according  to  an  announcement  from 
Catherine  Vance  Johns  '48,  National  Bulb 
Chairman. 

They  are  Dana  Dewey  Woody  '58  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  with  sales  of  $3,800.00; 
Sarah  Townsend  Harrison  '64  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  with  sales  of  $2,464.22,  and 
Barbara  Burns  Persons  '64  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  $2,175,53. 

With  Kay  Johns,  they  will  join  the 
alumna  Holiday  in  Holland  scheduled  for 
the  week  beginning  April  20,  as  guests  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  of  Flower 
Bulbs,  Inc.  Accompanying  husbands  will  be 
guests  also,  although  they  will  pay  their  own 
air  fares. 

Congratulating  the  three  alumnae,  Kay 
Johns  wrote,  "As  you  can  see,  together  you 
totalled  an  impressive  $8,431.75  worth  of 
our  gross  sales,  making  available  for  Sweet 
Briar's  scholarship  and  building  funds  ap- 
proximately $2,800.  You  can  be  sure  this  is 
a  significant  and  much  appreciated 
contribution." 


from  hubbie  Wyth  and  her  two  kids.  Mimi  is 
taking  a  course  in  braille  and  will  go  back  to 
school  as  soon  as  the  Univ.  of  Northern  Flor- 
ida gets  a  grad  program  in  psychology. 

Melissa  Griffith  is  the  proud  owner  of  a 
goat,  countless  guinea  hens,  several  never-say- 
win  racehorses,  a  unicorned  and  ferocious 
goose  and  your  basic  dog  and  cat  pack,  easily 
the  best  menagerie  in  Charles  Town,  W.Va. 
Griff  often  appears  unannounced  out  of  the 
dusty  roads  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  Vitamin  E 
and  dolamites.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  a 
health  food  menu  will  turn  your  Griffithian 
nag  into  a  Secretariat,  but  MCCG  is  working 
on  it. 

Okay,  folks,  that's  about  it.  We've  all  got  a 
date  on  May  19  of  1974.  Bring  your  spouse, 
your  progeny,  your  wedding  pictures.  Prepare 
for  a  helluva  reunion. 


Sweet  Briar  College 
Reunion  1974 
May  19  through  21 


Reunion  Classes 

1914  (60th)  These  three  classes 

1919  (55th)  will  be  guests  oT 

1 924  (50th)  the  College. 

1929 

1934 

1 939 

1944 

1949 

1954 

1959 

1964 

1969 


Schedule 

Sundu\ .  May  19 

10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Registration  in  Mela  Glass  Lobby 

10:30a.m. 

Commencement 

6  p.m. 

Class  picnics  and  election  of  officers 

Monday.  May  20 

10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Registration 

10  a.m. 

Panel:  Sweet  Briar  Today 

1  1  a.m. 

What  Every  Woman  Seeds  to  Know 

12:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  honoring  Reunion  Classes 

2  p.m. 

Class  meetings  and  picture  taking 

3  p.m.  to  5  p.m 

Faculty  Open  Houses 

6  p.m. 

Cocktail  Party 

7  p.m. 

Banquet 

8  p.m. 

An  Evening  with  the  President 

Tuesdav.  May  21 

10  a.m. 

Alumnae    College:     Communications     in     Contemporary 

Culture 

12:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  in  Boxwood  Gardens 
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A  Iberto  Moravia 


A  VIEW  OF  REALITY 


By  LOUIS  KIBLER 
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Lmong  Italian  novelists.  Alberto  Moravia  is  without 
doubt  the  best  known  outside  his  native  country:  his 
books  have  been  widely  translated,  he  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  strong  contender  for  the  Nobel  prize  in  litera- 
ture, and  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  American  writer, 
Charles  Simmons,  "the  greatest  living  novelist."  Most 
critics  would  disagree  with  Simmons'  bold  assessment;  so 
would  I,  unless  we  restrict  the  term  "novelist"  to  those 
writers  whose  collected  works  constitute  a  cohesive  fic- 
tional world.  Balzac,  Dostoevsky,  and  Faulkner  would 
thus  merit  the  title  of  novelist;  Norman  Mailer  would 
not.  The  basic  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  today  neither 
critics  nor  writers  themselves  can  agree  on  what  a  novel 
is.  Most  readers,  however  (and  this  may  account  for 
much  of  the  author's  popularity),  feel  comfortable  with 
Moravia:  his  well-rounded  characters  live  out  their  sto- 
ries— always  told  in  a  craftsman-like  way — in  a  recogniz- 
able world.  In  this  respect,  Moravia  is  "old-fashioned,"  a 
direct  descendent  of  the  great  nineteenth-century  novel- 
ists of  France,  England,  and  Russia.  He  is,  as  so  many 
critics  have  called  him,  a  realist. 

Like  the  narrative  technique  of  the  author,  the  word 
"realist"  is  comforting.  The  reader  knows  what  he  is 
dealing  with,  he  can  pick  up  a  novel  of  Moravia  and  relax 
with  a  good  story  told  well.  And  yet,  however  useful  it 
may  be  for  situating  Moravia  in  a  recognized  literary  tra- 
dition, the  term  "realist,"  like  any  other  label  applied 
categorically,  obscures  both  the  individuality  of  the  au- 
thor and,  in  the  case  of  Moravia,  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
his  work:  the  Italian  writer  is  a  realist  primarily  because 
all  his  work  has  had  at  its  center  the  elaboration  and  cri- 
tique of  a  particular  view  of  reality,  which  is  the  subject 
of  these  paragraphs. 

When  Moravia  speaks  of  reality,  he  is  often  referrring 
to  objective  reality,  that  reality  which  exists  indepen- 
dently of  human  consciousness  and  which  would  still 
have  intrinsic  value  even  if  there  were  no  men.  In  the  nov- 
els of  Moravia  objective  reality  is  most  commonly  evi- 
dent in  things,  in  the  object  experienced  by  the  characters 
as  a  physical  presence.  It  is  simply  there,  contingent  (in 
that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  it  to  be  there,  but  it 
cannot  not  be  there)  and  autonomous,  for  it  exists  in  a  di- 
mension different  from  that  of  human  beings,  lending  it- 


Louis  Kibler  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  Indiana  University  in 
1961,  studied  at  Yale  under  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  Fellowship, 
and  earned  the  Ph.D.  in  French  literature  from  Indiana  in  1965,  having 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children  at 
Sweet  Briar,  where  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  French.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  Giurno  per  giurno:  Italian  in  Review  (in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  Mariquita  Norisl,  Macmillan.  1971,  and  "Imagery  and  Ex- 
pression: Moravia's  Gli  indifferent!"  in  Ilalica.  The  article  here,  in 
which  he  describes  Moravia's  significant  world-view,  is  adapted  from  one 
that  appeared  in  Italian  Quarterly,  Summer  1973. 


Moravia  as  a  young  man.  his  first  novels  published  during  Mussolini's 
rise  to  power,  a  famous  author  hy  the  Hitler  era. 


self  to  neither  definition  nor  explanation  nor  possession 
by  men.  The  object  can  have  meaning  but  it  does  not  have 
a  meaning.  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Dino,  the  pro- 
tagonist of  The  Empty  Canvas,  finally  arrives.  After  a 
lifetime  of  not  being  able  to  establish  a  "rapport  with 
reality" — what  he  calls  noia,  "boredom" — he  attempts 
suicide  by  driving  his  car  into  a  tree.  During  his  con- 
valescence he  notices  a  Lebanese  cedar  that  grows  out- 
side his  window;  bedridden,  he  cannot  touch  the  tree,  he 
can  only  look  at  it.  Through  contemplation,  however,  he 
comes  to  recognize  the  existence  of  things:  "I  had  recog- 
nized the  reality  of  the  tree;  that  is,  I  had  recognized  its 
existence  as  an  object  that  was  different  from  me,  that 
had  no  relation  to  me  and  which  was  nonetheless  there 
and  could  not  be  ignored."  Recognition  of  the  existence 
of  things  "outside"  is  the  first  step  toward  creating  a  rap- 
port with  objective  reality,  which  in  The  Empty  Canvas  is 
analogous  to  Dino's  relation  with  Cecilia,  his  enigmatic 
mistress  whom  he  has  tried  in  the  past  to  possess  com- 
pletely. By  renouncing  possession  of  her,  Dino  affirms  the 
autonomous  existence  of  Cecilia  and  of  objective  reality, 
and  he  begins  to  dissipate  his  noia. 
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he  precise  nature  of  Dino's  rapport  with  reality  re- 
mains unclear.  All  that  he  can  offer  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
planation is  that  he  contemplates  the  tree,  that  he  con- 
templates Cecilia.  Cecilia,  the  object,  and  any  rapport 
with  them  cannot  be  understood  rationally.  What  a  thing 
is  cannot  be  explained;  one  can  only  say  how  it  is,  and 
even  that  unsatisfactorily:  a  thing  is  ...  a  thing.  Moravia 
has  entitled  a  collection  of  his  short  stories  thus,  and  one 
of  his  plays  is  called  The  World  Is  What  It  Is  (1966). 
Ever  since  Leo  Merumeci  in  Time  of  Indifference,  Mo- 
ravia's first  novel  ( 1929),  said:  "Life  is  neither  new  or  old, 
it  is  what  it  is,"  Moravia  has  consistently  and  with  in- 
creasing frequency  used  the  tautology.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Empty  Canvas  in  1960,  it  has  become  the 
proposition  around  which  revolves  his  expression  of  ob- 
jective reality.  The  tautology  is  congruous  to  Moravia's 
predilection  for  word  games  and  paradoxes.  It  says  noth- 
ing— and  everything;  it  turns  back  on  itself,  reflecting  the 
autonomy  and  contingency  of  the  object.  Certainly  the 
tautology  is  not  a  satisfactory  definition  of  objective  real- 
ity; yet  it  is  the  only  proposition  conceivable  because,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  (the  Austrian 
philosopher  who  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  Mo- 
ravia), it  is  undeniably  true,  and  it  does  not  limit  reality 
whose  limits,  if  any,  are  not  known. 

Unlike  things  in  Sartre's  novel  Nausea,  which  the  nar- 
rator Roquentin  says  are  "wholly  and  only  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be — and  behind  them  there  is  nothing,"  objects  in 
Moravia  often  possess  a  curious  vital  force.  To  Carla  in 
Time  of  Indifference,  for  example,  it  seems  as  though 
there  is  a  light  emanating  from  the  objects  in  her  room; 
and  she  experiences  a  moment  of  exaltation,  as  if  she  has 
almost  identified  her  problem  of  "indifference."  This 
mysterious  life  force  is  also  present  in  the  objects  that  ap- 
pear in  the  story  "Trapped,"  published  in  Command  and 
I  Will  Obey  You  (1967).  After  an  argument  with  his  wife, 
the  narrator  decides  to  drown  himself;  on  his  way  to  the 
river,  however,  the  would-be  suicide  cannot  help  but  no- 
tice a  number  of  apparently  insignificant  things,  which 
are,  he  says,  a  sign  that  life  is  trying  to  draw  him  back 
into  its  clutches.  The  story  ends  with  the  narrator  recog- 
nizing life  in  passersby,  voices,  pieces  of  furniture,  floors, 
and  even  in  a  kitten  rubbing  against  his  leg.  Defeated,  he 
sighs  resignedly.  "Life,"  he  concludes,  "is  shrewd,  much 
shrewder  than  death." 

The  life  force  or  Eros  or,  as  Moravia  usually  calls  it, 
nature,  is  also  evident  in  less  concrete  phenomena  such  as 
intuition,  a  quality  which  in  the  world  of  Moravia  is  an- 


tithetic to  reason  and  will.  Intuition  has  its  origin  in  na- 
ture; reason  and  will,  which  seek  to  dominate  nature,  are 
potentially  anti-life  forces  in  the  service  of  Thanatos.  the 
force  of  death  and  chaos.  Despite  its  contradictions,  vari- 
ety, caprices,  and  freedom,  nature  is  not  chaotic;  it  pos- 
sesses an  unfathomable  but  nonetheless  certain  coherence 
manifested  in  the  continuity  of  life.  Among  Moravia's 
characters,  those  most  closely  attuned  to  nature  are 
women  like  Cesira  in  Two  Women  (1957)  and,  especially. 
Adriana,  in  The  Woman  of  Rome  (1947).  The  Roman 
prostitute  has  no  illusions  about  her  life:  she  has  a  clear 
and  apparently  innate  sense  of  what  life  is  and  of  what 
she  is,  and  she  accepts  both.  For  Adriana  life  is  not  ab- 
stract but  concrete,  neither  the  dream  of  a  future  paradise 
nor  the  memory  of  Eden  lost;  it  is  not  what  will  be  or  was 
or  ought  to  be  but  what  is,  here  and  now,  in  the  present. 
Her  acceptance  of  this  life  is  not  unconscious  passivity: 
she  has  hopes  and  ambitions,  but  her  life,  unlike  her 
mother's,  is  not  founded  upon  them.  Nor  does  she  try  to 
twist  her  life  to  conform  to  abstract  precepts  as  her  lover, 
the  intellectual  Mino,  does.  Without  passing  judgment  on 
those  who  behave  differently,  she  simply  affirms  the  per- 
sonal necessity  of  her  way  of  life:  "I  have  often  wondered 
why  sadness  and  rage  are  so  often  found  in  those  who  in- 
sist on  living  according  to  certain  precepts  or  conforming 
to  certain  ideals  and  why  on  the  other  hand  those  who  ac- 
cept their  life,  which  is  mostly  nothingness,  obscurity, 
and  failure,  are  so  often  gay  and  carefree.  But  then,  in 
these  cases,  each  person  obeys  not  precepts  but  his  own 
temperament.  Mine  was  to  be  at  all  costs  happy,  kind, 
and  mild;  and  I  accepted  it."  Adriana's  acceptance  of 
herself  as  she  is  and  of  her  life  as  it  has  been  given  her  is 
so  complete  that  there  is  identity  between  them — to  want 
a  different  life  strikes  her  as  absurd:  "If,  before  I  was 
born,  I  had  had  a  choice,  I  would  certainly  not  have  cho- 
sen to  be  what  I  am.  But  I  was  born  in  this  house,  of  this 
mother,  in  these  conditions,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done. 
I  am  what  I  am.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  want  to  be  oth- 
erwise." Mino  is  just  the  opposite.  Having  founded  his 
life  on  reason  and  will,  he  can  accept  neither  life  nor  him- 
self; his  destiny  is  controlled  by  the  forces  of  death,  and 
he  ends  a  suicide.  Adriana  is  Eros  incarnate  and,  like  na- 
ture, she  guarantees  the  continuity  of  life:  she  ends  her 
story  bearing  within  her  womb  a  child.  Of  all  Moravia's 
characters,  Adriana  is  the  most  deeply  infused  with  the 
life  force;  in  harmony  with  things  and  nature,  she  has 
achieved  a  total  rapport  with  physical  and  non-physical 
objective  reality. 

The  very  form  of  the  phrase  "rapport  with  reality"  im- 
plies a  second  term,  that  which  is  in  rapport  with  objec- 
tive reality.  This  second  term  is  subjective  reality :  the 
consciousness  of  oneself  as  something  other  than  and  dif- 
ferent from  an  object.  Subjective  reality  is  not  limited  by 
objective  reality:  it  encompasses  thought,  will,  emotion, 
memory,  dreams,  imagination.  The  central  problem  of 
Carla  and  Michele  Ardengo  in  Time  of  Indifference  is 
that  they  cannot  find  outside  themselves  a  reality  that  is 
more  concrete  than  the  amorphous  and  uncertain  quality 
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of  their  subjective  realities.  Theirs  is  the  tragedy  of  twen- 
tieth-century man's  loss  of  faith  in  an  objective  reality,  a 
condition  which  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  the  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  who  based  his  life  and  the  novels 
he  wrote  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  objectivity  of  religion  or 
of  science  or  even  of  moral  abstractions  such  as  patri- 
otism and  goodness.  According  to  Moravia,  World  War  I 
destroyed  this  faith  completely. 

When  objective  reality  is  limited  to  objects  which  are 
neither  possessable  nor  analyzable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  Moravia's  fictional  characters  maintain  that 
subjective  reality  is  the  more  "real"  and  meaningful  of 
the  two.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  narrator  in  The  Lie 
(1965).  In  order  to  have  a  set  of  notes  for  the  composition 
of  an  authentically  realistic  novel,  Francesco  Merighi  be- 
gins keeping  a  diary  in  which  he  records  the  day  to  day 
life  of  his  family.  The  diary,  however,  contains  imagined 
scenes  as  well  as  actual  events.  When  a  hypothetical 
reader  objects  that  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the 
real  from  the  imagined  (or,  as  he  calls  them,  dreams), 
Francesco  affirms  that,  for  humans,  the  most  indubitably 
"real"  aspect  of  life  is  subjective: 

The  objection  was  valid;  hut  I  told  myself  that  the  only 
reply  I  could  make  was  that  not  only  was  my  diary  a 
dream  hut  so  was  all  of  life.  The  difference  between 
things  called  real  and  those  dreamed  was  actually  min- 
imal. In  fact,  while  it  was  in  a  way  true  that  things 
dreamed  were  not  real,  who  could  doubt  that  he  had 
dreamed  and  that  he  had  dreamed  those  particular 
dreams  and  no  other?  Who  could  say  to  a  person  who 
was  telling  him  one  of  his  dreams:  "No.  you're  lying,  it 
is  not  true,  you  did  not  dream'"'  Thus,  while  it  was  per- 
haps true  that  the  things  dreamed  were  not  real,  the  act 
of  dreaming  was  without  doubt  real.  In  other  words, 
my  diary  demonstrated  that  nothing  could  he  excluded 
from  reality,  not  even  dreams,  not  even  lies. 
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..eality  in  the  Moravian  sense— and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  will  henceforth  be  used — is  a  synthesis  of 
subjective  and  objective  reality,  a  blending  of  the  worlds 
of  man  and  nature.  In  primitive  and  unsophisticated  peo- 
ples the  link  between  subjective  and  objective  reality  is  in- 
tuition, whose  function  might  be  compared  to  the  brain's 
pineal  organ,  which  in  the  anatomical  system  of  Des- 
cartes united  body  and  soul.  Intuition,  however,  has  be- 
come vestigial  in  many  contemporary  men,  particularly 
in  intellectuals  and  those  living  in  highly  industrialized 
societies.  The  former  have  traditionally  affirmed  the  su- 
premacy of  reason  over  intuition,  even  to  the  point  of 
denying  its  existence.  Considering  everything  from  the 
rational  point  of  view,  most  of  Moravia's  intellectuals 
have  apparently  lost  their  innate  conception  of  man  as 


participant  in  nature:   they  live  in  an  abstract  sphere 
alienated  from  concrete  and  objective  reality. 

The  industrialized  man,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  object.  Soviet  communism,  neo-capital- 
ism,  all  of  those  institutions  which  use  man  as  a  means  in- 
stead of  an  end,  have  led  him  into  a  distorted  view  of 
reality.  Neo-capitalism,  for  example,  has  deceived  men 
into  seeking  their  raison  d'etre  in  the  world  of  material 
goods  and  comforts.  They  have  been  told — and  they  be- 
lieve— that  neo-capitalism  is  working  for  them.  This,  as 
the  narrator  of  the  story  "Seven  Children"  (Paradise, 
1970),  discovers,  is  not  true.  The  mother  of  six  children 
and  expecting  her  seventh,  she  can  see  from  her  house  the 
refrigerator  factory  where  her  husband  works,  and  the 
sight  fills  her  with  a  sense  of  happiness,  security,  and 
trust:  the  factory,  she  believes,  exists  so  that  she  and  her 
family  and  other  families  can  live  and  prosper.  During  a 
visit  to  the  assembly  line,  she  expresses  to  a  co-worker  of 
her  husband  her  fear  that  the  factory  may  one  day  close 
down  and  her  husband  will  be  without  a  job;  he  reassures 
her:  as  long  as  there  are  women  like  her,  the  factory  will 
not  close  because  she  is  producing  customers,  she  has 
guaranteed  already  the  future  sale  of  about  twenty  refrig- 
erators. The  explanation  upsets  her  once  stable  world,  for 
she  now  understands  that  the  relation  between  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  factory  is  the  opposite  of  what  she  had 
formerly  believed:  "It  wasn't  we  who  were  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  factory,  it  was  the  factory  that  was 
supported  and  maintained  by  us." 

In  few  stories  can  one  see  so  clearly  the  relation  that 
Moravia  believes  to  exist  between  neo-capitalistic  man 
and  industrialization.  The  refrigerators  in  "Seven  Chil- 
dren" are  more  alive  than  the  workers,  who,  deprived  of 
any  conception  of  themselves  as  human  beings,  are  no 
longer  ends  but  means,  objects  lacking  the  vital  force  of 
nature.  Like  the  intellectual,  they,  too,  have  lost  their 
rapport  with  reality. 

The  rapport  with  reality  springs  from  an  accord  be- 
tween the  affirmation  of  subjective  reality  and  the  recog- 
nition of  objective  reality.  It  is  a  just  appreciation  of 
man's  capacities  and  his  limits.  Moravian  man  is  sus- 
pended— or  rooted  —  in  a  kind  of  Pascalian  balance  that 
can  easily  lead  to,  perhaps  is  founded  in,  the  sentiments 
of  religion  and  mysticism.  Man's  image  of  himself  as  a 
human  being,  life  itself,  depends  on  his  sense  of  this  bal- 
ance. The  drama  of  mankind  originates  in  the  distur- 
bance of  this  natural  and  vital  equilibrium;  its  tragedy 
has  its  source  in  the  denial  of  either  subjective  or  objec- 
tive reality,  or  in  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
Such  an  act  against  humanity  or  nature  leads  inevitably 
to  alienation,  it  upsets  the  vital  balance  and  in  so  doing 
advances  the  forces  of  death  and  chaos.  Once  Thanatos  is 
ascendent,  only  death  and  rebirth  can  restore  the  natural 
balance.  Such  is  the  message  of  Michele  in  Two  Women, 
when  he  reads  the  evangelical  parable  of  Lazarus.  In  The 
Empty  Canvas  Dino's  complete  immersion  in  subjective 
reality  leads  him  to  the  brink  of  death  before  he  can  begin 
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to  establish  a  relation  between  himself  and  other  people 
and  things.  The  narrator  of  Moravia's  most  recent  work 
Two:  A  Phallic  Novel  (1971),  has  a  similar  experience, 
except  that  Rico  consciously  and  intentionally  denies  ob- 
jective reality:  he  thinks  that  by  becoming  "sublimated" 
he  will  be  able  to  write  his  masterpiece,  a  filmscript.  In 
Rico's  mind  sublimation  depends  upon  his  renouncing 
nature,  specifically  his  sexual  nature;  when  he  fails,  he  de- 
cides to  commit  suicide  but  is  stopped  (in  the  nick  of 
time)  by  "him,"  his  talkative  sexual  member  which  sym- 
bolizes nature  and  objective  reality.  Alienation  from  sub- 
jective reality  entails  similar  consequences:  Guido,  the 
protagonist  of  "The  Automaton"  (in  The  Fetish,  1962), 
breaks  out  of  his  robot-like  state  only  after  he  has  at- 
tempted and  failed  to  kill  himself. 

The  apparently  necessary  first-hand  knowledge  of 
death  need  not  be  physical.  It  may,  as  with  Cesira  and 
Rosetta  in  Two  Women,  be  a  spiritual  death,  a  theme 
which  is  further  developed  in  the  case  of  Baba  in  The  Lie. 
When  Cora,  her  mother,  attempted  to  prostitute  her  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Baba  began  to  feel  that  she  was 
merely  an  object  to  be  bought  and  sold;  in  a  sense,  she 
died  and  was  later  reborn  different  from  her  former  self. 
This  new  Baba  has  a  depth  of  vision  that  is  remarkable 
for  her  twenty  years — she  understands  life  fully  and  ac- 
cepts it  for  what  it  is.  Francesco,  her  stepfather  and  the 
novel's  narrator,  finds  it  almost  incredible  that  Baba  can 
still  love  her  mother,  can  even  be  grateful  to  her;  only  in 
the  epilogue  to  his  diary  does  Francesco  begin  to  under- 
stand his  stepdaughter:  Baba,  he  concludes,  "was  grateful 
to  Cora  because  Cora  had  made  her  die  and  then  she  had 
been  resurrected;  without  Cora  none  of  this  would  have 
happened  and  she  would  have  been  like  her  contempo- 
raries, who  did  not  know  what  life  was  because  they  had 
not  experienced  death." 


and  deeper  despair  ("Uomo."  p.  241).  The  cycle,  Mo- 
ravia believes,  must  be  broken. 

The  Moravian  view  of  reality — or,  as  he  calls  it,  his 
ideology — leads  not  to  action  but  to  contemplation, 
which  is  direct  and  hermetic  communication  with  objec- 
tive reality.  In  contemplation  one  discovers  the  authentic 
rapport  with  reality,  as  Dino  does  when  he  contem- 
plates the  tree:  he  has  wanted  to  possess  things,  but,  as 
Moravia  says,  "possession  can  be  attained  perhaps 
only  . .  .  through  contemplation  of  the  object."  More- 
over, contemplation  can  be  a  means  of  communication 
between  subjects.  In  the  short  story  "The  Wall  and  the 
Geranium"  (Command,  and  1  Will  Obey  You),  commu- 
nication has  broken  down  between  Sergio  and  his  wife, 
Livia:  the  latter  is  jealous  without  reason  and,  Sergio 
thinks,  incapable  of  understanding  him.  Leaving  the 
house,  Sergio  goes  to  a  cafe  where  he  sits  contemplating  a 
wall.  When  he  returns  home,  Livia  immediately  apolo- 
gizes for  having  been  so  jealously  suspicious.  Strangely 
enough,  she  has  been  contemplating  a  geranium:  and 
through  their  separate  but  similar  contemplations,  they 
achieve  communication. 

As  Moravia  has  pointed  out,  contemplation  has  two 
aspects:  the  first  is  esthetic,  the  second  religious  and  mys- 
tical. Poetry,  the  novel,  all  art  is  essentially  ambiguous 
and  contradictory:  Moravia  defines  poetry  as  "the  point 
at  which  all  contradictions  are  fused  and  from  which  all 
contradictions  arise."  The  definition  is  also  applicable  to 
religion  and  mysticism.  In  contemplation  are  realized 
and  integrated  the  experiences  of  religion,  mysticism,  art. 
and  reality;  contemplation  is  the  most  authentic  act  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  Moravian  ideology. 
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'eath,  then,  is  the  consequence  of  alienation,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  only  means  by  which  alienated  man 
can  re-establish  a  rapport  with  reality.  Life  depends  on  an 
accurate  perception  of  reality  and  an  acceptance  of  that 
reality  as  it  is:  an  acceptance  of  objective  reality  as  out- 
side ourselves  and  unpossessable;  an  acceptance  of  others 
as  they  are  and  not  as  we  would  have  them  be;  an  accept- 
ance of  oneself  as  a  subject  living  in  a  world  of  people  and 
objects.  An  accurate  view  of  reality  opens  out  onto  the 
possibility  that,  among  men,  man  can  be  an  end,  for  hu- 
manism depends  on  an  awareness  of  one's  possibilities 
and  of  one's  limitations,  a  knowledge  of  what  a  man  is 
and  of  what  he  is  not.  Contemporary  men  are  alienated 
because  their  view  of  reality  is  unsound  and  because  they 
have  assumed  that  an  action  or  actions  will  lead  to  a  rap- 
port with  reality.  Ironically  and  tragically,  the  alienated 
man  in  his  despair  resorts  ever  more  frequently  and  obsti- 
nately to  action,  which  in  turn  creates  greater  alienation 


.  oravia  does  not  propose  his  ideology  as  absolute 
dogma.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  The  Empty  Canvas. 
he  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  novel  in  which  he  had 
clearly  advocated  a  certain  attitude  toward  the  world 
(i.e.,  "life  can  be  contemplation,  it  is  not  necessary  lor  it 
to  be  action");  but  he  hastened  to  add  that  his  was  not  the 
only  attitude  admissible.  Moravia  is  underslandabl) 
wary  of  absolutes:  in  a  world  where  reality  is  unknowable 
and  contradictory,  and  where  the  relation  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  reality  can  only  be  divined,  the  dog- 
matic affirmation  of  a  single  truth  would  be  rash. 

Moravia's  skepticism  toward  the  absolute  validity  of 
his  ideology  does  not  diminish  its  value.  It  renders  co- 
herent many  of  the  ideas  thai  he  has  held,  intuitivel)  if 
not  consciously,  ever  since  the  publication  of  Time  oj  In- 
difference in  1929.  Though  the  ideolog}  has  undergone 
minor  changes  from  lime  lo  time,  its  foundations  remain; 
and,  after  more  than  fort)  years  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence, Moravia  considers  it  a  valid  altitude  toward  the 
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world.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  ideology  possesses 
potential  historical  value,  in  so  far  as  it  has  the  capacity 
of  being  applied  to  the  everyday  life  of  men.  As  I  see  it, 
the  historical  value  of  Moravia's  ideology  is  to  expose 
and  to  devalue  certain  misconceptions  about  the  condi- 
tion and  nature  of  man  and  in  so  doing  to  clear  the  way 
for  an  ethic  that  may  eliminate  alienation  and  make  pos- 
sible a  new  humanism  in  which  man  is  an  end  and  not  a 
means.  Moravia's  fiction  is  full  of  characters  who  have 
set  misconceptions,  abstractions,  and  absurdities  as  their 
goals  and  values.  Michele  in  Time  of  Indifference  be- 
lieves in  the  concrete  existence  of  abstractions  such  as 
sincerity;  in  The  Conformist  (1951)  Marcello  seeks  to 
conform  to  society's  idea  of  normality:  the  narrator  of 
The  Empty  Canvas  tries  to  possess  reality.  Some  mistake 
people  for  objects,  and  still  others  humanize  objects  by 
attributing  to  them  their  own  feelings.  The  most  signifi- 
cant ethical  contribution  of  Moravia  is  his  investigation 
of  what  is  necessary  and  of  what  is  superfluous  to  the  hu- 
man condition;  in  other  words,  he  has  attempted  to  deter- 
mine what  is  normal  in  man,  normal  not  with  reference  to 
a  society  or  a  culture  but  in  relation  to  reality  and  human 
nature.  Moravia's  search  is  for  a  concrete  idea,  an  image 
of  what  man  is,  which  will  constitute  that  object  for  con- 
templation first  mentioned  in  1946  in  the  essay  "Man  as 
an  End"  and  which,  he  believes,  will  lead  to  a  new  hu- 
manism. Though  he  seems  confident  that  such  an  image 
will  be  found  within  one  or  two  hundred  years,  Moravia 
himself  has  not  yet  found  it:  he  has  dealt  only  with  what 
man  is  not,  he  has  explored  thoroughly  only  that  which  is 
not  normal  in  man. 
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alerial  wealth  is  not  normal.  Certainly  men  have 
material  needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  and 
there  are  other  material  needs,  Moravia  suggests,  that 
are  indispensable  in  distinguishing  man  from  animals. 
But  to  become  and  remain  human,  men  must  stay  within 
the  limits  of  poverty.  "Beyond  this  limit  begins  wealth, 
that  is,  superfluity.  But  poverty  is  the  normal  condition  of 
man  because  superfluous  wealth  does  not  make  him  any 
more  human  than  does  poverty."  Wealth,  then,  far  from 
being  a  human  value,  is  an  abnormal  condition  which 
alienates.  Reason,  loo,  and  language  are  abnormal  when 
they  exceed  certain  limits:  reason  when  it  is  made  an  end 
and  not  a  means,  as  happens  in  many  of  Moravia's  sto- 
ries published  in  the  Sixties;  language  when  it  becomes 
divorced  from  reality  and  begins  to  create  in  a  Wittgen- 
steinian  manner  its  own  symbolic  "reality."  Like  all 
senses  of  the  term,  Moravian  normality  lies  between  two 
extremes:  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  The  criterion, 
he  says,  is  "the  common  sense  of  common  people." 
Common  sense  is  fundamental  to  the  ethic  implied  in 
Moravia's  fiction,  as  it  is  in  most  ethical  systems.  Com- 
mon sense,  though,  is  limited  in  its  applications:  it  can 


function  only  in  situation,  though  the  situation  may  be 
hypothetical.  Deriving  its  vitality  and  validity  from  ex- 
perience and  the  observation  of  a  set  of  given  facts,  it  is 
totally  incapable  of  dealing  with  abstractions. 

Similarly.  Moravia's  ideology — and  its  ethical  impli- 
cations— is  concrete,  not  abstract.  It  embraces  the 
present  and  the  past,  what  has  been  or  is;  rarely  what  will 
be  or  ought  to  be.  Even  in  his  "surrealistic"  tales,  the  sit- 
uations which  Moravia  depicts  are  always  recognizable 
as  extensions  of  the  present  world:  the  stories  are  satirical 
rather  than  visionary  or  prophetic.  The  concreteness  of 
Moravia's  ideology  finds  its  expression  in  the  hypotheti- 
cal situations  set  forth  in  his  fiction. 
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he  profundity  of  Moravia's  ideology  is  not  ex- 
ceptional. Much  of  it  is  based  on  common  sense  ex- 
punged of  myths,  distortions,  and  lies.  Nor  is  the  ideology 
highly  original:  one  may  even  call  it  eclectic  in  the  sense 
that  many  of  its  ideas  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Marx.  Freud,  the  phenomenologists.  the  existentialists, 
and  others.  It  must  not  be  charged,  however,  that  Mo- 
ravia has  synthesized  an  ideology  from  the  works  of  the 
leading  twentieth-century  thinkers.  Rather,  he  has  found 
in  these  writers  a  support  and  clarification  for  ideas 
which  were  already  embryonic  in  his  first  novel.  Finally, 
his  ideology  is  not  coherent  either  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
free  of  contradictions  and  can  be  rationally  explained  in 
all  its  parts  nor  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  skele- 
ton key  to  explain  all  of  his  works  completely.  But  the 
unity  of  the  ideology  and  the  constancy  of  its  fundamen- 
tals are  such  that  they  can  serve  and  have  served  as  the 
base  for  Moravia's  approach  to  life  and  art;  they  can  also 
contribute  to  the  reader's  appreciation  of  his  work  and  to 
an  understanding  of  the  sense  in  which  Moravia  is  a  real- 
ist. 

Like  his  ideology,  Moravia's  realism  in  art  is  unique 
and  personal:  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  total  in- 
tegration with  the  more  common  concepts  of  realism.  In 
discussing  it,  one  must  discard  many  of  the  statements 
frequently  heard  and  repeated,  statements  which  attempt 
to  determine  his  realism  by  reference  to  literary  tradition 
("Moravia  is  a  continuator  of  nineteenth-century  real- 
ism"), subject  matter  ("Moravia  deals  with  sex  and  ev- 
eryday life"),  scientific  naturalism  ("Moravia  is  objective 
and  complete"),  society  ("Moravia  regards  money  as  one 
of  the  principal  motivating  forces  of  life"),  or  politics 
("Moravia  is  a  Marxist").  Some,  indeed  most,  of  these 
statements  are  true.  But  they  are  only  tangentially  rele- 
vant to  Moravian  realism.  Moravia  is  a  realist  artist  be- 
cause, like  Francesco  in  The  Lie,  the  novel  is  for  him  a 
way  of  understanding  life  and  of  evolving  and  communi- 
cating an  ideology.  [H 
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Of  Friends  and  Books 


Dr.  Gerhard  Masur.  former  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  at 
Sweet  Briar  and  world-known  authority  on  Latin  American  history,  de- 
livered this  address  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library  in  October. 


The  aim  of  the  Friends  is  a  simple  one:  "to  acquire  ma- 
terial beyond  the  regular  budget  of  the  library,"  such  as 
complete  sets  of  documents,  or  complete  editions  of  cer- 
tain writers,  or  musical  scores,  etc.  Aside  from  this  pri- 
mary objective,  the  Friends  have  also  sought  to  extend 
the  activities  of  the  library  and  to  enhance  its  facilities. 
They  have  helped  to  refurbish  the  Browsing  Room.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  working  habits  of  the  Friends;  the 
greater  part  of  their  labor  takes  place  in  committees 
which  have  received  the  dedicated  support  and  the  advice 
of  the  librarians  of  the  college,  and  from  other  officials. 
Miss  von  Briesen,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Peter  Daniels,  and 
many  others. 

The  results  of  these  activities  have,  so  far,  been  very 
gratifying  and  promise  an  even  greater  harvest  as  time 
goes  on  and  we  acquire  new  members.  I  venture  to  say 
that  almost  anyone  who  has  ever  been  connected  with 
Sweet  Briar  College  will  be  a  friend  of  the  library, 
whether  he  is  a  card-carrying  member  of  this  fraternity 
or  simply  a  fellow-traveller. 

Very  likely  there  are  some  among  you  who  may  ask 
why  we  need  still  another  organization  on  campus,  and  I 
sympathize  with  this  attitude.  I  am  opposed  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  committees  and  my  own  motto  in  life  is  to  sim- 
plify things  as  much  as  possible.  But  this  modest  group 
demands  little  time  even  of  its  members,  and  it  adds  to 
the  resources  of  the  college  with  its  contributions  which 
have  risen  steadily  since  its  inception. 

Our  reasons  for  having  so  strong  a  feeling  about  the  li- 
brary should  be  self-evident.  The  library  of  a  college,  if 
not  the  brain  that  should  be  the  faculty— is  at  least  that 
part  of  the  brain  where  the  achievements  of  the  human 
spirit  have  been  preserved.  It  is.  in  other  words  its  mem- 
ory— may  I  add.  its  living  memory. 

In  my  own  life  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  in 
some  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world— in  Berlin,  in 
Lausanne,  in  Bogota,  Caracas,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  the  Heidelberg  Univer- 


sity Library.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  very  generous 
and  are  easily  accessible  to  visiting  students;  others  guard 
their  treasures  jealously— the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  for 
instance,  which  demands  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
American  Ambassador  before  it  opens  its  doors  to  the 
applicant.  Even  after  you  have  acquired  the  desired  per- 
mission, you  must  take  care  to  be  on  hand  at  the  opening 
hour  if  you  want  to  be  assured  of  a  desk.  But.  whatever 
the  library,  there  is  a  certain  thrill  that  comes  from  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  fruits  of  so  many  great 
minds.  At  least,  that  is  the  feeling  that  comes  over  me. 
There  may  be  others  who  are  overpowered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  tomes,  and  who  may  feel  as.Paul  Valery 
did  upon  entering  a  museum:  "A  museum,"  he  said,  "is 
to  art,  what  a  harem  is  to  love."  And  perhaps  there  may- 
be those  whose  attitude  is  like  that  of  the  caliph  Omar 
who  declared  that  all  truth  lay  in  the  Koran,  and  what 
was  not  in  the  Koran  could  not.  therefore,  be  true.  Hav- 
ing reached  this  conclusion,  Omar  gave  orders  to  set  fire 
to  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  written  a  book  will  know  the 
emotion  of  futility  that  overcomes  the  spectator  when  his 
gaze  wanders  from  shelf  to  shelf  of  volumes  which  he 
feels  certain  have  never  been  removed  from  their  place  by 
either  student  or  faculty.  But  this  frustration,  like  many 
another,  tends  to  be  misleading.  What  does  it  signify  if  a 
book  has  been  read  by  one  or  by  millions'?  We  are  surely 
not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  statistics  of 
the  best-seller  lists.  One  could  almost  state  it  as  a  law  that 
the  larger  the  number  of  readers,  the  smaller  the  value  of 
the  book. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  books  have  been  and  still  are  the 
foremost  vehicle  of  culture.  Mr.  Mcluhan  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  they  will  never  be  re- 
placed by  any  of  the  electronic  media.  Since  my  time  and 
yours  is  limited,  I  can  offer  you  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  tremendous  power  that  books  have  exercised,  from 
the  Bible  to  the  Communist  Manifesto.  I  will  limit  myself 
to  two.  The  first  is  Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  It  was 
through  this  work  that  Dante  established  the  Italian  lan- 
guage in  the  form  it  still  maintains  after  seven  hundred 
years.  And  it  was  Dante  who  gave  Italy  a  spiritual  unity 
when,  for  more  than  six  centuries,  she  was  lacking  politi- 
cal unity.  My  other  example  is  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  German  by  Martin  Luther.  Luther  formed  the 
language  that  Germany's  great  poets  and  philosophers 
spoke  three  centuries  later.  Perhaps  you  may  remember 
the  scene  in  Goethe's  Faust,  when  Faust  tries  to  translate 
the  beginning  of  the  gospel  after  St.  John.  The  famous 
words.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  become  equally 
famous  in  Goethe's  rendering:  "In  the  beginning  was  ac- 
tion." Such  examples  of  the  power  of  the  written  word 
could  be  continued  ad  infinitum,  but  I  will  not  try,  your 
patience  further,  or  my  own  endurance. 

"A  good  book,"  said  John  Milton,  "is  the  precious 
lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  And  this  is  why  we  be- 
lieve in  libraries,  and  expecially  in  this  library .  the  library 
of  Sweet  Briar  College.  Many  friends  have  come  for- 
ward, but  manv  more  are  needed  if  the  torch  of  the  spirit 
is  to  be  kept  burning.  From  its  flame  each  new  generation 
may  light  the  candles  which  have  been  giving  light  to  the 
world  since  the  da\  when  man  awoke  to  beinu  man.       □ 
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Two  Views  oi 
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Unlike 
Dow- J  ones, 

Student 
Morale  Rises 

by  Jane  Maloney  '74 

In  the  past  two  years,  I  have  watched  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Averages  drop  to  record-breaking  lows.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  past  two  years  I  have  watched  the  morale  at 
Sweet  Briar  drop  just  as  drastically.  Like  the  Stock  Mar- 
ket's averages,  the  morale  of  Sweet  Briar  students  has  oc- 
casionally rallied,  but  usually  only  around  vacation  time, 
when  the  prospect  of  "getting  out"  has  converted  agony 
to  bliss.  Unlike  the  Stock  Market  figures,  however,  the 
Sweet  Briar  morale  is  presently  "up"  and  it  appears  to  be 
stabilizing.  I  often  ask  myself,  while  humming  along  to 
Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus — Why?  I  have  taken  no 
opinion  poll,  so  I  have  no  definitive  answers  to  this  de- 
lightfully perplexing  question;  I  can  only  speculate  on  the 
reasons  for  this  change  in  spirit. 

Even  an  outside,  objective  observer  of  Sweet  Briar  life 
would  have  to  notice  the  excellent  rapport  that  exists  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  faculty  here.  A  whole  lot  of 
communication  goes  on  between  students  and  their 
teachers  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom.  Friday 
afternoon  Chatauquas  serve  to  further  this  communica- 
tion and.  oftentimes  too,  you  will  see  students  and  their 
teachers  down  at  the  Bistro  of  the  Wailes  Center  talking 
about  anything  and  everything.  This  year  some  members 
of  the  faculty  are  taking  the  initiative  in  broadening  the 
student's  learning  and  understanding  of  things  out  of  the 
classroom  context  by  holding  informal  discussions  on 
current  events.  These  discussions  are,  to  my  mind,  in- 
dicative of  the  faculty's  concern  that  students  here  receive 
a  real  education,  an  education  that  is  not  confined  to  text 
books  and  tests.  Students  appreciate  this.  Furthermore, 
the  widespread  communication  between  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents, outside  of  any  educational  context,  breaks  the  nor- 
mative role  relationship  between  them.  In  her  instructor 
a  student  finds  a  friend  with  whom  she  may  share  her 
thoughts  and  opinions.  - 

Within  the  more  structured  academic  world,  students 
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Jane  Maloney  '74.  president  of  the  Student  Association,  lives  in  Orchard 
Park.  New  York,  outside  Buffalo,  but  harks  back  to  Summit,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  she  was  graduated  from  the  Oak  Knoll  High  School,  as  home. 
An  English  major  who  is  "itching  to  get  out  and  work."  Jane  plans  to  de- 
fer graduate  school  in  order  to  teach  or  do  administrate  e  work,  she  hopes 
at  Oak  Knoll.  She  plans  a  career  in  secondary  school  administration.  A 
quiet,  straightforward  young  woman  with  a  direct  manner  and  easy  hu- 
mor. Jane  has  made  her  mark  upon  Sweet  Briar,  and  it  upon  her.  Because 
of  her  four  years  here,  she  said  recently .  "I  believe  in  the  single-sex  insti- 
tution. I  think  its  day  is  coming  back." 

feel  that  their  professors  are  truly  interested  in  their  edu- 
cation. Most  instructors  take  an  avid  interest  in  a  stu- 
dent's academic  program;  they  advise  her  carefully  in 
course  selections  in  order  that  the  student  may  realize 
how  she  can  receive  the  broadest  education  possible.  If  a 
student  is  plagued  by  academic  problems,  the  instructors 
are  more  than  willing  to  offer  individual  attention  and  aid 
to  her.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  all  of  this  on  the  stu- 
dent? Well,  she  feels  that  there  is  someone  who  is  taking 
an  interest  in  her  education;  she  does  not  see  herself  as 
"just  another  student"  struggling  to  make  it  through  four 
years  of  college.  She  has  professors  who  care  and,  con- 
sequently, she  herself  cares  all  the  more. 

The  abolishment  of  the  smoking  rules  and  the  change 
to  a  more  liberal  drinking  policy  have  affected  student 
morale.  It  is  no  secret  that  students  did  smoke  and  drink 
in  their  rooms  even  when  the  rules  strictly  denied  such 
privileges.  One  must  wonder  then  how  these  rule  changes 
make  a  difference  in  terms  of  student  morale  on  campus? 
Previous  to  these  amendments,  students  felt  that  they 
were  being  denied  freedoms  that  were  rightfully  theirs. 
They  saw  the  college  as  acting  as  a  parental  agent  defin- 
ing the  limitations  of  an  individual's  freedom.  In  many 
cases,  this  parental  agent  was  stricter  than  those  at  home. 
The  students  were  bitter  because  they  felt  they  were  being 
treated  like  children.  On  a  more  theoretical  level,  stu- 
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A  major  in  religion  at  Sweet  Briar.  Tabb  Thornton  Farinholt  '59 
receiied  the  M.  A.  T.  degree  in  English  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1960.  She  has  taught  English  at  the  Collegiate  School  in  Richmond. 
and  English  and  history  at  Hampton  Roads  Academy  near  Gloucester, 
where  she  liies  with  her  husband.  H.  Blair  Farinholt.  and  two  children. 
Bart  and  Mary  Blair.  This  year  Tabb  is  a  lolunteer  teacher's  aide  at 
Botetourt  Elementary  School;  she  has  been  a  substitute  teacher  at  the 
Gloucester  Country  Day  School  and  at  the  Gloucester  High  School. 
In  addition  to  writing,  she  plays  on  a  tennis  team,  is  active  in  church 
and  chic  organizations .  and  keeps  up  with  a  book  club  in  Richmond. 

If  you  guessed  that  the  writer  of  this  likes  to  toy  with 
alliterative  lines,  then  you  might  go  on  an  intuitive  step 
further  and  surmise  also  that  she  likes  to  play  with 
thought  twisters.  Like  paradoxes.  Would  it  then  follow 
that  she  loves  most  Patchwork? 

Follow  or  not.  these  particular  penchants  took  me 
back  to  Sweet  Briar  for  a  day  during  the  spectacularly 
beautiful  mid-October  week  in  which  Alumnae  Council 
was  held.  My  assignment  was  to  "cover"  Council,  with 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Patchwork,  coming  from  ques- 
tions such  as.  "What  do  you  get  out  of  Alumnae  work 
that  keeps  you  putting  yourself  into  it?"  Or  even,  "What 
goes  on  at  Council  that  keeps  you  coming  back  for  it?" 

I  confess  I  did  not  arrive  at  Sweet  Briar  in  finest  form 
for  cool-headed,  complete  coverage.  Since  I  wasn't  sure  I 
could  get  away  until  the  day  I  left,  which  made  me  a  day 
and  a  half  late  and  gave  me  but  one  day  for  my  digging 
and  delving,  I  was  slightly  frantic  upon  arrival.  Add  to 
that  the  facts  that  the  Alumnae  House  had  not  gotten  the 
word  that  I  was  coming;  that  it  was  well  past  lunch  time; 
that  having  had  my  usual  breakfast  -coffee —I  was 
starving,  and  that  with  every  ticking  minute  1  knew  I  was 
missing  something  1  should  note.  Shakey  circle-spinning 
seemed  to  be  all  I  was  up  to.  Quite  to  the  contrary  of  me, 
the  Alumnae  House  was  completely  under  control.  Not 
the  slightest  bit  ruffled  by  the  unexpected,  the  kind  people 


.In  Patchwork, 

Giving  is  the 

Greatest 

Getting 

by  Tabb  Thornton  Farinholt  '59 

there  equipped  me  instantly  with  a  name  tag  (just  like  the 
others  already  prepared,  so  I  wouldn't  feel  odd-ballish),  a 
choice  of  places  to  stay,  and  my  very  own  packet,  chock- 
full  of  information  on  all  Patchwork.  A  cursory  glance 
through  all  this  material  showed  me  an  impressive 
amount  of  information  provided  for  us  there:  a  schedule 
of  events  (subjects  of  discussion,  times,  places,  leaders 
etc.)  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet  with  the  nicest  note-pad  at- 
tachment; all  alumnae  expected,  listed  according  to 
classes,  with  place  of  lodging;  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Executive  Board,  Regional  Chairmen,  Alumnae  Mem- 
bers of  The  Board  of  Overseers,  financial  facts,  from 
Bulb  Sales  to  Scholarships.  Alumnae  daughters  and 
granddaughters;  the  Calendar  for  the  year.  Awesome.  A 
panoramic  picture  of  panic-producing  proportions  for  me 
if  I  should  pretend  to  program  all  this  through  my  piti- 
ful personal  computer  and  pass  it  on  to  vow,  the  readers 
of  the  magazine.  Yipes! 

Cover  Council?  Me?  With  frigid  feet  and  perspirey 
palms.  I  felt  faint.  Deciding  digestion  might  be  the  better 
part  of  valor,  I  headed  out  for  a  late  lunch,  and  ran  into 
Dean  Dorothy  Jester.  Fifteen  years  earlier,  when  we  both 
occupied  Dew,  she  and  I  had  discussed  "problems,"  so, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  I  spilled  out  my  needs.  Predictably,  she 
headed  me  in  the  right  direction  for  both  ingestion  and 
interviewing,  fixing  things  up  for  me  at  "Big  Refec"  and 
afterward  aiming  me  for  the  E.  B.  Room.  The  Refectory 
Staff  graciously  accepted  me,  a  straggler  upsetting  their 
schedule,  even  before  they  recognized  me  as  a  former  fel- 
low waiter-of-tables. 

My  biological  batteries  recharged.  I  glided  gingerly 
(yes.  guiltily-  an  ingrained  underclassman)  down  the 
Golden  Stairs.  Once  into  that  memorable  and  unmatch- 
able  Quadrangle  I  felt  my  emotional  batteries  revving  up 
as  well.  Couched  b\  those  comfortable  corners,  brick 
buildings   and  arcades  of  undisputed  beauty,    with  the 
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dents  believed  the  Sweet  Briar  institution  was  denying 
them  the  right  to  develop  their  own  personal  standards  of 
conduct.  Such  personal  development,  they  felt,  must  be 
one  function  of  any  learning  institution.  The  students 
wanted  these  freedoms  and  were  ready  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility entailed  in  accepting  them.  When  the  college 
"liberated"  its  smoking  and  drinking  policies,  the  stu- 
dents felt  that  the  Administration  was  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  their  needs  and  desires.  Attitudes  changed; 


The  uncaptioned  pictures  on  pages  JS-41  are  reprinted  from  the  197 '3 
Briar  Patch. 
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they  improved.  A  spirit  of  respect  for  the  college  and  its 
administrators,  rather  than  one  of  contempt,  prevailed 
and  still  does  prevail.  Students  feel  free  to  live  their  own 
lives  at  Sweet  Brian  they  no  longer  see  themselves  as  sub- 
jects of  an  antiquated  system.  So,  this  movement  toward 
freedom  and  responsibility  has  helped  significantly. 

In  general  community  life  itself  there  are  many  factors 
which  are  contributing  to  this  boost  in  morale.  The  Social 
Activities  Committee  is  doing  a  fantastic  job  this  year  in 
providing  the  students  with  many  more  social  functions 
than  in  years  past.  In  addition  to  showing  better  movies, 
the  Committee  is  sponsoring  weekly  dances  and  several 
Beer,  Wine  and  Cheese  parties.  These  parties  are  held  at 
the  Wailes  Center  and  the  entire  Sweet  Briar  community 
is  invited  to  attend.  Because  Sweet  Briar  is  relatively  iso- 
lated, many  students  feel  the  need  for  more  activities  on 
campus.  This  year,  the  Social  Committee  is  answering 
those  needs  and  is  keeping  everyone  pretty  happy! 

Other  activities  that  serve  to  bring  members  of  the 
community  together  include  "the  soap,"  Coffee  Hour, 
and  Volleyball.  At  one  o'clock  every  Monday-Friday, 
parlors  are  jammed  full  of  people.  And  why?  Well,  it  is 
soap-time!  The  hit  of  the  campus  this  year  is  the  TV  soap 
opera  All  My  Children.  This  may  seem  a  rather  trite 
point  to  make  on  first  analysis  but  it  is  amazing  how  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  dormitory  becomes  united  in 
cause  merely  by  "tuning  in"  to  this  program.  Personally. 
I  have  come  to  meet  and  like  several  people  in  my  dorm 
merely  because  I  get  the  chance  to  see  them  every  day  at 
1:00.  How  can  you  not  help  but  feel  a  part  of  things  when 
not  only  you,  but  many  others,  are  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  Nick  and  Kitty  will  really  make  a  "go"  of 
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majestic  multihued  pageantry  on  the  mountainside  as  a 
backdrop — Autumn's  Annual  Spectacular  blazing  away 
at  Sweet  Briar — Wow!  I  felt  great!  What  a  source  of  in- 
spiration, I  thought.  My  senses  gulped  it  in  greedily,  as  I 
had  my  lunch.  I  might  not  be  up  to  "covering"  all  this, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me  from  relishing  it.  My 
stroll  became  a  skip  about  the  time  I  got  to  the  steps  of 
my  old  Dew  Dorm. 

The  meeting  in  session  when  I  sneaked  in  was  a  panel 
discussion  led  by  Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '49,  Chair- 
man of  Alumnae  Representatives,  whom  I'd  never  met. 
Coming  in  there  was  an  experience  somewhat  analogous 
to  flipping  open  the  Bible  randomly  and  letting  one's  fin- 
ger point  providentially  at  just  the  perfect  place  for  jn- 
spiration.  I  walked  in  on  a  fascinating  discussion  on  a  vi- 
tal matter,  the  role  of  the  alumna  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  College,  particularly  in  student  recruitment. 

The  next  couple  of  hours  I  spent  listening  to  the  ex- 
cellent panel  of  speakers — Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin,  Di- 
rector of  Admission,  John  T.  Rice,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  former  Headmaster  of  St.  Anne's  School,  and 
the  ever-charming  student  Guides.  At  the  same  time  I  let 
my  eyes  scan  the  room  to  try  to  pick  which  of  the  lovely 
ladies  I  would  corner  with  my  questions  first.  In  several 
such  furtive  sweeps  my  eyes  caught  those  of  others,  in  the 
faces  of  three  of  my  dear  classmates.  Chairmen  all!  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  talk  with  them,  although  I  knew  I 
must  refrain  from  "interviewing"  as  I  could  have  a  near- 
nepotismic  partiality  toward  their  efforts  and  ideas.  I  was 
armed  with  a  lengthy  list  of  long-active  alums  in  atten- 
dance (which  served  more  as  a  frustration  than  anything 
since  Time  was  winging  it  like  my  hockey-playing  room- 
mate—Zoom!) but  my  landing  on  the  leader  of  that 
meeting  as  my  first  prospect  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  I 
decided  she'd  be  good  for  a  start  because  she  was  enthusi- 
astic and  capable,  and  because  I  liked  the  way  she  talked. 
As  it  turned  out,  this  was  my  only  opportunity  for  an  in- 
depth  discussion  with  anyone  singly.  I  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened on  a  better  Patchworker. 

Because  of  Army  life  in  Europe,  Martha  Mansfield 
Clement  is  a  relative  new-comer  to  the  SBC  alumne 
scene.  Since  about  1965,  when  the  family  came  back  to 
the  Washington  area  and  she  began  teaching  again,  she's 
been  involved  as  an  A.R.  This  year  she  became  overall 
Chairman.  Hardly  a  typical,  but  certainly  archetypal, 
volunteer,  Martha  Clement  couldn't  have  much  spare 
time  to  give,  no  matter  how  committed  to  causes  she 
might  feel.  A  full-lime  English  teacher  at  Robinson  Sec- 
ondary School  in  Fairfax,  she's  mother  of  live:  Sarah  is  at 
Sweet  Briar,  and  four  boys  are  at  home.  ages.  17,  15  and 
twins  14. 

Originally  from  Munfordv  illc.  Kentucky,  Martha 
chose  Sweet  Briar  primarily  as  a  result  of  her  brother's 
influence.  She  related  how,  since  her  father  had  died  when 
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she  was  young,  her  brother  had  been  particularly  atten- 
tive to  her  education.  "He  sought  out  Sweet  Briar  for  me 
because  he  wanted  me  to  be  in  the  kind  of  place  most 
conductive  to  my  self-realization,"  she  said.  She  went  on 
to  say  that  her  Sweet  Briar  experience  had  been  mean- 
ingful to  her,  and  she  was  sure  this  had  drawn  her  into  her 
A.R.  work.  When  I  asked  her  how  she  managed  to  do  all 
this  and  to  get  back  to  Sweet  Briar  for  three  days,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "I've  convinced  everyone  how  important 
this  is.  My  Principal  made  other  arrangements  this  week. 
and  my  family  cooperates  marvelouslv." 

(continual  on  page  -II  > 
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their  marriage? 

Coffee  Hour  is  held  Monday  through  Friday  from 
9:15-1 1:30  in  the  balcony  of  the  Refectory.  This  is  a  great 
time  to  get  together  with  faculty  and  friends:  it  also  gives 
you  time  to  wake  up  before  attending  your  next  class!  A 
volley  ball  net  has  been  set  up  on  the  lawn  behind  Dew 
dormitory  and  it  too  draws  students,  resident  counsellors, 
and  administrators  together.  This  contact  between  all 
members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  community,  I  believe,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  positive  spirit  on  campus.  For  when  a  stu- 
dent feels  she  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community — not 
just  a  part  of  her  own  group  of  friends — her  loyalty  to 
and  love  for  the  college  is  bound  to  grow.  She  becomes 
more  a  part  of  her  school  and  her  morale  is  thereby  bol- 
stered. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  morale  boom  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  number  of  causes.  All  the  many  and  varied 
aspects  of  college  life  seem  to  be  contributing  to  the  posi- 
tive spirit  that  prevails  on  campus.  Hopefully,  we  will  not 
experience  any  sort  of  repression  or  depression  this  year. 
Let's  leave  those  worries  to  Dow  Jones.  □ 
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Just  about  that  time  we  were  interrupted  and  urged  to 
attend  a  special  lecture  in  Guion.  The  lecturer,  Mary 
Daly,  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, was  touring  area  colleges,  the  title  of  her  talk  being, 
"The  Fall  into  Freedom,  Exorcising  Evil  from  Eve." 
That  sounded  interesting,  so  I  joined  several  other  alums 
I  hardly  knew  and  off  we  charged  for  some  new  insights. 
Ms.  Daly  certainly  has  some  fresh  views  on  things.  Un- 
less my  hearing  was  inadequate,  she  believes  that  almost 
everything  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens  is  amuck  because 
of  man-unkind  (as  opposed  to  womankind).  Her  directive 
seemed  to  be,  "Girls — take  over  and  stop  being  taken." 
Her  lecture  was  truly  an  astonishing  attack  on  every 
phase  of  our  culture  as  we  know  it,  particularly  that  pa- 
triarchal institution,  the  church,  where  God  happens  to 
be  He.  "Why  not  a  verb?"  she  inquired!  Yet  she  con- 
vinced some  of  us  we're  not  the  Libbers  we  thought  we 
were.  I  couldn't  help  noticing  a  few  scalp-lined  eyebrows 
over  wide-oped  orbs  around  me.  Her  proposals  were 
made  in  excitingly  esoteric  terms,  but  the  message  was 
nevertheless  disturbing  and  methods  mind-boggling. 

During  the  questions-from-the-floor  period  I  confess  I 
couldn't  resist  asking  a  few,  mainly  pertaining  to  our 
theme,  specifically,  "Wasn't  the  central  Christian  Truth 
revealed  in  Paradox,  such  as  the  Giving/Receiving  one?" 
and  "Doesn't  motherhood  (or  parenthood)  then  naturally 
illustrate  the  idea  that  there's  at  least  some  very  healthy 
pleasure  in  sacrifice?"  Mary  Daly  refuted  these  notions. 
When  a  brave  man  in  the  front  brought  up  that  four  letter 
word  LOVE  she  seemed  insulted,  and  shortly  thereafter 
packed  up  her  things  and  left. 

Turning  to  leave  the  lecture  hall  I  found  myself  eye  to 
searching  eye  with  the  lovely  young  face  of  a  student,  who 
poured  forth  her  sincerest  doubts  about  female  field-mar- 


shaling. With  an  indignant  toss  of  her  head,  she  declared. 
"I  agree  with  you!"  What  a  delight  to  find  a  kindred  spirit 
among  the  Seekers  in  Sweet  Briar's  Now  Generation! 

Except  for  a  super  session  into  the  wee  morning  hours 
with  my  classmates,  the  other  "interviews"  were  held  in 
bits  and  snatches  at  meals  or  en  route  to  meeting  ses- 
sions. Here's  a  sampling: 

Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49,  former  Association  Vice 
President,  from  Denver,  observed  that  her  Alumnae  work 
is  just  an  expression  of  gratitude.  "We  can  never  repay 
our  parents,  so  we  try  to  give  to  the  next  generation  what 
we  got,"  she  said. 

Polly  Chapman  Herring  '61,  from  Houston,  who  chose 
to  stay  in  the  dorm  with  the  students  and  had  several  of 
us  up  for  cocktails  with  them  after  the  Founder's  Day 
Address,  put  her  case  simply:  "I  like  to  be  where  the  Ac- 
tion is,  so  here  I  am!" 

And  finally  I  asked  our  Alumna  Award  winner  Edith 
Durell  Marshall  '21,  of  Cincinnati,  what  kept  her  pouring 
forth  with  Patchwork.  She  said,  without  a  minute's  hesi- 
tation, "I  believe  in  education  for  women  in  a  woman's 
college.  A  girl  develops  better  in  this  atmosphere." 

Everyone  I  talked  with  at  Council  concurred  on  one  in- 
teresting point,  and  that  is  this:  Reunions  are  marvelous 
fun,  and  not  to  be  missed,  but  Council  is  far  more  fulfill- 
ing. Probing  for  the  reasons,  I  came  up  with  three: 

1.  The  college  is  in  session  during  Council,  and  seeing 
the  whole  thing  going  is  both  stimulating  and  satisfying. 

2.  There's  less  of  a  larky-type  feeling  to  it  than  there  is 
to  Reunion.  Discussions  dig  deeper  and  participants  can 
be  more  seriously  singleminded. 

3.  An  alumna  at  Council  feels  bound  together  with  the 
others  there  whether  she's  ever  seen  them  or  not,  because 
she  knows  she  shares  with  each  a  common  love  of  the 
College. 

Driving  out  of  the  gales  1  knew  my  day  at  Sweet  Briar 
had  taken  a  lot  out  of  me,  but  look  how  much  I  got  out  of 
it!  Is  that  a  platitudous  paradox  or  an  elementary  equa- 
tion? □ 


1973  Alumna  Award 


Edith  Durrell  Marshall  '21 


Dr.  Whileman  made  the  1973  Alumna  Award  at 
Founder's  Day,  with  this  tribute  to  the  recipient  and  to 
those  of  past  years. 


Founders'  Day  is  clearly  the  appropriate  time  to  make 
the  award  that  honors  the  class  of  1910 — Sweet  Briar's 
first,  Sweet  Briar's  founding  class.  This  award  was  estab- 
lished in  1968  to  give  recognition  to  alumnae  of  out- 
standing voluntary  service  to  the  College. 

The  honorees  of  the  award  are  the  five  graduates  of 
that  class  of  1910 — five  women  who  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time,  talent  and  means  to  their  Alma  Mater 
all  through  the  59  years  since  they  graduated.  Truly, 


they — along  with  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  James 
Henry  Williams,  Daisy  Williams,  and  the  seven  gentle- 
men listed  on  your  program — were  Founders.  All  five  of 
these  redoubtable  ladies  were  present  themselves  to  re- 
ceive this  award  five  years  ago — which  was  made  by 
President  Anne  Pannell  Taylor — who,  when  elected  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, chose  to  become  a  member  of  the  class  of  1910. 
Since  1968,  four  other  alumnae  have  received  it;  four 


When  Edith  Durrell  Marshall  '2 1  received  the  1973  A  lumna  A  ward 

she  was  joined  by  members  of  her  family  to  make  three  generations  of 

Briarites:  her  daughter.  Ann  Marshall  Whitley  '47 .  center. 

and  her  granddaughter.  Elizabeth  Whitley  75.  left. 


whose  service  to  the  College  has  been  so  outstanding  and 
constant  that — although  there  are  many  eminently  quali- 
fied— each  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  committee. 
They  are:  1969 — Edna  Lee  Gilchrist,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
1970— Gladys  Wester  Horton,  Short  Hills,  N.J.;  1971 
— Mary  Huntington  Harrison,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
1972— Phoebe  Rowe  Peters,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

In  my  two  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  I  have  come  to  know 
many  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  and  to  appreciate  what  truly 
remarkable  women  they  are.  I  have  become  very  aware 
of  their  value  to  the  College  in  a  myriad  of  ways.  So, 
when  the  award  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  alumnae,  the  faculty  and  the  administration, 
chose  one  person  to  be  singled  out  this  year  she  must  be  a 
very  special  person — even  though  it  must  be  a  Solomonic 
task  to  choose  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

On  a  page  following  the  senior  pictures  in  the  Briar 
Patch  of  the  year  in  which  this  alumna  graduated  is  a 
three  stanza  poem  entitled  "A  Farewell  to  This  Side  of 
Paradise".  Imagine  that  in  a  Briar  Patch  of  today.  I 
won't  read  all  of  this  "touching"  tribute  to  the  College 
but  it  ends: 


"We  have  had  our  little  triumphs,  we've  had  our  fail- 
ures too. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  greater  world  with  many 
things  to  do. 

Linked  in  soul  and  spirit.  Alma  Mater,  strong  with  you 
The  blue  and  green  of  '21  pledge  loyalty  firm  and 
true." 


There  is  little  question  that  this  alumna  took  this  seri- 
ously, for  in  the  52  years  since  she  graduated  she,  indeed, 
has  been  "linked  in  soul  and  spirit"  with  Sweet  Briar  and 
has  strengthened  this  link  with  good  hard  work. 

She  was  the  founder  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Club  in  her 
area  and  has  been  its  president  several  times.  She  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation from  1944-46  and  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  from  1946-1950. 

It  seems  especially  appropriate  to  honor  her  now  that 
we  have  announced  our  75th  anniversary  program,  as  she 
was  the  very  effective  National  Alumna  Chairman  for  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Program  and  Development  Cam- 
paign from  1952-56. 

For  her  class  she  has  been  class  fund  chairman,  chair- 
man of  her  50th  reunion  and  is  now  the  Bequest  and  Es- 
tate Planning  Chairman. 

Perhaps  best  of  all,  she  sent  a  daughter  to  Sweet  Briar 
who  graduated  in  1947,  Ann  Marshall  Whitley,  and  she 
has  a  granddaughter  who  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1975,  Elizabeth  Whitley. 

The  nomination  of  this  alumna  for  this  award  was 
made  by  her  club  and  it  read: 

"All  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Club  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  graduate  more  loyal  or  devoted  to  Sweet 
Briar  nor  one  who  has  worked  more  willingly  for  her  Col- 
lege without  thought  of  personal  gain  or  publicity." 

We  agree  and  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  make 
the  award  to  Edith  Durrell  Marshall,  Class  of  1921.  o( 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

— Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr. 
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Elisabeth  F.  Moller 
A  Memorial 

BY  PHYLLIS  STEVENS 


Elisabeth  Frances  Moller,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, died  on  September  14,  1973,  at  the  age  of  72. 
She  had  spent  forty-one  years  as  a  part  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
community. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  she  received  her 
B.A.  from  Goucher  College,  her  M.A.  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity, and  her  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  University  under  one 
of  the  founders  of  psychology  as  a  science,  Edward  Brad- 
ford Titchener.  After  seven  years  as  a  teaching  member 
of  the  psychology  staff  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr. 
Moller  came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1932  as  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology.  She  was  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education  from  1954  to 
1961  and  from  1964  to  1965,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
professor  in  1956.  During  four  years  prior  to  her  retire- 
ment in  1965  she  held  the  Helen  K.  Mull  Professorship  of 
Psychology.  She  continued  teaching  part-time  at  the  col- 
lege from  1965  to  1967.  During  her  tenure  she  served  on 
many  academic  committees  of  the  college.  A  member  of 
Sigma  Xi  Honorary  Society,  Dr.  Moller  was  president  of 
the  Lynchburg  chapter  from  1955-56. 

It  was  typical  of  her  generosity  that  Moller,  as  her  col- 
leagues called  her,  first  came  to  Sweet  Briar  during  a  sab- 
batical leave,  answering  a  last-minute  plea  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  psychology  instead  of  following  her  dream  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Sigmund  Freud  in  Vienna.  In  that  year  she 
fell  in  love  with  Sweet  Briar,  cut  her  ties  to  Illinois  to  re- 
turn without  a  contract  the  following  year — and  the  next 
and  the  next — until  custom  established  her  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  college. 
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Dedication  to  service,  part  of  her  Quaker  heritage, 
manifested  itself  in  many  quiet  ways:  her  unpaid  psycho- 
logical assessment  of  Amherst  school  children,  her  con- 
tributions to  many  welfare  projects,  her  financial  help  to 
those  in  need  around  her,  whom  she  swore  to  secrecy, 
preferring  to  remain  anonymous  in  any  service  she  did. 
Generations  of  stray  dogs  and  cats  found  a  relaxed  home 
under  her  roof. 

Moller  gave  unstintingly  of  herself  to  the  students  of 
Sweet  Briar,  and  in  return  many  have  given  her  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  friendship.  She  was  a  great  teacher  because 
she  taught  more  than  the  forms  and  content  of  psychol- 
ogy. Though  dedicated  to  that  science,  she  refused  to 
treat  it  solemnly.  Her  gaiety  and  wit,  her  pranks  and 
practical  demonstrations,  taught  students  that  learning 
psychology  can  be  a  source  of  never-ending  interest. 
Many  a  student  who  day  after  day  watched  Moller's  fa- 
vorite dog  rise  from  his  place  beside  the  classroom  desk 
and  stroll  to  the  door  seconds  before  the  bell  rang  never 
forgot  the  power  of  temporal  conditioning.  So  infectious 
was  her  delight  in  what  she  was  doing  that  foundering 
students  forgot  their  fear  in  Moller's  classes.  The  con- 
fidence they  gained  from  success  with  her  usually  spread 
to  their  other  endeavors. 

Moller  spent  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  and  many  at 
night  in  her  office,  sometimes  under  the  pretext  of  close 
observation  of  experiments  in  progress.  But  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  progress  of  experiments  were  the  insights 
into  problems  of  students  who  came  to  observe  with 
her — or  who  came  just  to  talk.  She  counselled  with  a  light 
touch;  she  taught  them  to  laugh  at  their  foibles  and  fol- 
lies, as  she  laughed  at  her  own,  but  to  respect  their  essen- 
tial worth  because  she  respected  them  as  human  beings. 

Laughter  was  Moller's  chief  weapon  and  armour.  She 
laughed  at  pomposity,  pretension  and  cant.  She  was 
amused  by  the  self-deceptions  of  the  self-righteous  seeker 
after  power  and  prestige.  Her  merry  pranks  were  meant 
more  often  than  not  to  swipe  at  stuffy  conventions.  The 
stories  of  these  have  circulated  widely  underground,  sur- 
facing wherever  Moller's  alumnae  friends  gather  together 
in  a  reminiscing  mood.  Typical  is  the  one  in  which  she 
loaned  her  car  to  a  faculty  member  who  wanted  to  see  a 
play,  only  to  decide  later  that  she  wanted  to  go  herself.  It 
was  easier  to  disguise  herself  as  a  student  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  high  collar,  to  ride  in  her  own  rumble 
seat,  than  go  through  the  conventional  rigamarole  of  get- 
ting her  car  back  without  embarrassing  the  borrower. 

Generosity,  kindness,  gaiety,  a  commitment  to  service, 
the  courage  to  be  different — these  were  salient  traits  of 
Elisabeth  Moller.  But  at  the  very  core  of  her  being  was  a 
fierce  independence  that  refused  to  be  contained.  She  had 
a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  duty,  but  she  drew  a  firm 
line  between  where  duty  stopped  and  curtailment  of  lib- 
erty began.  Not  for  her  was  the  lock-step  march  through 
prescribed  routine,  nor  even  a  tread  to  some  different 
drum.  She  followed  like  quicksilver  the  wild,  sweet  tune 
of  that  ancient  piper  in  the  woods — a  spirit  forever  free. 

□ 


The  Gift  that  Goes  on  Giving 


The  announcement  of  the  stunning  testamentary  gifts 
of  Cornelia  and  Edward  T.  Wailes  to  Sweet  Briar  of  $1.6 
million  to  unrestricted  endowment  is  the  culmination  of 
almost  half  a  century  of  giving.  The  evolutionary  process 
involved  is  worthy  of  attention.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
or  so  after  Cornelia  graduated,  her  average  gift  was  just 
under  S10.  She  was  faithful — a  little  each  year.  That  was 
the  pattern  of  alumnae  giving  in  those  days.  But  gradu- 
ally, as  their  other  responsibilities  lessened  and  their  in- 
volvement increased,  they  became  more  aware  of  the  im- 
pact that  their  annual  giving  could  make.  With  the  habit 
of  regularity  already  established,  their  annual  gifts  in- 
creased. 

They  knew  the  necessity  for  the  support  of  education, 
and  they  were  in  close  touch  with  the  campus.  They  loved 
Sweet  Briar,  the  campus,  Mrs.  Pannell,  the  Gilchrists, 
and  other  good  friends  here.  Tom's  stepfather,  James  S. 
Green,  had  made  him  the  lifetime  beneficiary  of  a  million 
dollar  trust  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Washington.  Tom  always  felt  that  the  income 
from  the  trust  was  theirs  to  contribute  to  projects  that 
seemed  especially  worthy. 

Tom  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1953  and 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1964,  and  served  until  his 
death.  A  member  of  the  Architectural  and  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committees,  and  later  chairman  of  the  later. 
Tom  saw  first-hand  where  the  greatest  needs  were. 
Besides  their  unrestricted  gifts,  they  made  substantial 
contributions  toward  the  Date  House,  the  Babcock  Fine 
Arts  Center,  the  Guion  Science  Building,  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library,  and  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Discerning 
the  need  for  Sweet  Briar  students  to  have  more  training 
in  international  relations,  they  established  in  1961  the 
Wailes    Professorship    of    International    Affairs.    Their 


"gifts  in  kind"  included  a  Belgian  crystal  chandelier,  a 
landscape  painting  by  Jon  Both  that  was  recently  exhib- 
ited in  Babcock  lobby,  and  a  handsome  silver  trotting 
horse  trophy  for  the  lobby  of  the  Rogers  Riding  Center. 
Their  contribution  toward  the  College  Center  was  so 
great  that  the  building  was  named  for  them.  In  all,  their 
living  gifts  totalled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

In  his  will,  Tom  Wailes  left  bequests  for  all  his  almae 
matres:  Princeton,  Lawrenceville,  and  a  Scholarship 
Fund  for  children  of  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Sweet 
Briar,  having  become  through  their  participation  and  in- 
volvement their  most  compelling  interest,  was  the  residu- 
ary legatee  from  which  came  the  final  settlement  of  over 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  There  was  no  question 
while  they  were  alive  that  they  enjoyed  what  they  did  for 
Sweet  Briar.  Although  they  started  out  with  no  great 
wealth,  they  were  both  only  children  and  had  no  children 
of  their  own.  They  were  always  modest  and  unpre- 
tentious. But  more  than  that,  they  developed  a  habit  of 
regular  giving. 

Having  implemented  the  construction  of  important 
buildings,  having  made  specific  donations  to  faculty  sala- 
ries and  other  identifiable  needs,  they  chose  to  make  their 
largest  contribution  toward  unrestricted  endowment. 
This  is  the  type  of  gift  for  which  the  financial  planners  of 
any  institution  are  most  grateful.  We  count  ourselves 
blessed  that  Sweet  Briar  was  such  an  important  part  o( 
their  lives.  Let  it  be  a  challenge  to  our  leaders  to  justify 
their  faith.  □ 

Julia  de  Colignv  '34 

DIRECTOR  OF  ESTATE  PLANNING 
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THE  COVER:  From  winter's  cold  and  sleeping  earth  burst  spring 
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The  Administration 
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. ecent  changes  in  Sweet  Briar  College's  administra- 
tive organization  have  given  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  the 
highest  College  position  held  here  by  a  Sweet  Briar  grad- 
uate, and  rank  her  among  the  top  women's  college  ad- 
ministrators in  the  country. 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  '34  moves  in  the  shift  that  took 
place  just  after  Christmas  from  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  the  newly  created  posi- 


tion of  Director  of  the  Office  of  College  Development. 
Moving  in  to  head  the  Alumnae  Association  office  is  Ann 
Morrison  Reams  '42,  the  Association's  former  Associate 
Director. 

"We  have  seized  the  moment  to  take  what  I  believe  is  a 
forward-looking  and  constructive  step,"  said  President 
Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr..  in  explaining  the  administra- 
tive changes.  "What  we're  doing,  in  effect,  is  putting  all 
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the  external  activities,  the  ones  that  deal  with  those  out- 
side the  College,  under  one  department." 

According  to  Dr.  Whiteman,  the  Office  of  College  De- 
velopment will  contain  three  major  units.  They  are  the 
Office  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  and  the  Fund  Office.  In  addition,  the  depart- 
ment will  have  responsibility  for  all  publications  from  the 
College. 


The  Alumnae  Office,  Dr.  Whiteman  was  quick  to  point 
out,  has  a  split  line  of  authority  and  responsibility,  to  the 
College  and  to  the  Alumnae  Association.  These  lines  be- 
come the  dual  responsibility  of  the  Director,  Ann  Reams, 
and  of  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Cath- 
arine Fitzgerald  Booker  '47. 

The  Office  of  Public  Relations  will  have  Tyrus  Dahl. 
Jr.,  as  Acting  Director.  Appointed  to  the  post  of  Assis- 
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tant  Director  early  in  the  spring  was  Sandra  Tesar,  a 
graduate  of  Miami  University  of  Ohio. 

The  Fund  Office  will  be  headed  directly  by  Mrs.  Wood. 
The  new  Associate  Director  of  College  Development  is 
Mark  Whittaker,  who  before  spending  last  year  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  was  Sweet  Briar's  Assistant 
Director  of  Development.  In  this  office,  too,  Julia  Mills 
Jacobsen  '45  will  continue  as  Co-ordinator  of  Govern- 
ment Relations,  while  doing  more  work  in  the  area  of 
foundation  research,  and  Julia  Sadler  de  Coligny  '34 
continues  with  responsibility  for  the  Estate  Planning 
Program. 

"With  this  reorganization,  we  are  trying  to  pull  into 
one  unit  all  College  publications,  to  do  more  of  our  own 
design  work  and  to  make  one  office  responsible  for  this 
end,"  Dr.  Whiteman  said. 

Director  of  Publications  is  Dr.  Langley  Wood,  who  has 
done  design  and  layout  for  the  last  two  issues  of  the 


Alumnae  Magazine.  He  will  work  with  all  administrative 
offices  with  anything  to  print  or  to  publish.  The  Alum- 
nae Magazine,  which  he  will  continue  to  design,  will 
maintain  its  autonomy  with  an  editor  from  outside  the 
unit. 

Martha  von  Briesen  '31  will  be  a  part-time  consultant 
in  both  public  relations  and  publications.  Miss  von  Brie- 
sen suffered  a  stroke  while  traveling  in  Canada  last  sum- 
mer with  Lydia  Newman;  she  was  flown  from  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle  to  Milwaukee,  where  two  brothers  live, 
and  continued  her  recovery  at  her  house  on  campus  be- 
ginning in  mid-December.  She  plans  to  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  College  in  addition  to  her  consultant  activi- 
ties. 

"I  am  delighted  that  Elizabeth  Wood  is  willing  to  take 
on  this  very  important  responsibility,"  said  Dr.  White- 
man.  "Her  experience  in  the  development  field  through 
the  Alumnae  Fund  clearly  shows  her  to  be  the  one  person 
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on  campus  to  take  it  over. 

"This  is  a  vice-presidential-level  appointment,"  he 
went  on,  "making  her,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  highest 
woman  college  administrator  in  Virginia.  Development  is 
a  field  in  which  men  have  taken  precedence  until  now." 

Although  new  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  innovative  for  Vir- 
ginia, the  new  administrative  organization  is  not  entirely 
a  new  idea.  It  was  advocated  some  time  ago  for  the  col- 
lege by  the  late  Dr.  Connie  Guion,  and  is  a  form  found 
successful  by  other  institutions. 

"When  people  have  congratulated  me  I've  felt  funny," 
said  Elizabeth  Bond  Wood  with  typical  humor,  "because 
I  thought  all  along  I  had  the  most  important  job  at  Sweet 
Briar.  I  certainly  knew  it  was  the  nicest. 

"I  have  seen  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  work  and  im- 
portance of  the  Alumnae  Association  since  I  have 
worked  here.  I  know  this  is  because  of  the  dedicated  lead- 
ership of  the  volunteers  who  carry  out  the  labors  of  this 


office." 

Since  her  appointment  in  the  academic  year  1955- 
1956,  Mrs.  Wood  said,  the  Alumnae  Fund  has  grown  in 
round  figures  from  $26,000  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars last  year.  Total  alumnae  giving  in  1956  was  $41,000. 
while  in  1973  it  was  close  to  $500,000.  In  1956,  38  clubs 
sold  $36,000  worth  in  bulbs;  in  1973,  45  clubs  and  30 
solos  sold  $144,000  worth.  The  number  of  clubs  has 
grown  from  43  to  49;  the  number  of  alumnae  representa- 
tives, from  175  to  275.  The  number  of  endowed  scholar- 
ships from  alumnae  clubs  has  grown  from  two  to  41 — "I 
think  a  most  important  figure,"  Mrs.  Wood  said — and 
the  corpus  of  the  endowed  scholarship  funds  has  risen 
from  $10,000  to  $426,000. 

"This  is  the  first  time  an  alumna  has  held  a  top  admin- 
istrative office  in  the  College,"  Mrs.  Wood  mused.  "I 
think  it's  a  compliment  to  the  Alumnae  Association 
rather  than  to  me."  □ 
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HORSEMEN'S 


FALLACIES 


By  Capt.  Vladimir  S.  Littauer 


Often  referred  to  as  the  most  influential  man  in  riding  scholarship  in 
America,  Captain  Vladimir  S.  Littauer  has  been  associated  with  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  riding  program  since  initiating  his  annual  clinics 
on  campus  in  the  1930's.  A  member  of  the  First  Hussars  of  the  Czar's 
Russian  Imperial  Cavalry,  Captain  Littauer  lives  in  Syosset,  N.Y., 
where  he  has  assembled  over  the  years  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete collections  of  books  on  horseback  riding  techniques  in  the  world.  It 
contains  some  three  hundred  volumes  of  extremely  rare  texts,  including 
the  first  book  ever  to  present  a  systematic  method  of  riding,  printed  in 
Italy  in  1555.  Recently  Captain  Littauer  agreed  to  will  this  collection  to 
Sweet  Briar  College.  His  generosity  in  making  this  gift  is  matched  by 
his  generosity  in  allowing  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Magazine  to  print 
the  scholarly  article  here  before  offering  it  to  a  wider  audience. 

Line  drawings  by 
Noni  Petrovits  '74 


From  a  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  Greek  horse 

soldiers  are  modeled  by  the  sculptor  showing  an  early 

— circa  440  B.C. — use  of  ca>alry.  (Photo  Courtesy 

the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.) 


few  books,  if  any,  have  no  errors.  These,  if  im- 
portant, may  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions,  or  by 
other  authors  who  happen  to  write  on  the  same  matter. 
In  the  equestrian  literature,  however,  one  finds  several 
glaring  but  frequently  repeated  fallacies.  Three  of  these 
are  discussed  below. 


1)  MISINTERPRETATIONS  OF 
XENOPHON'S  ON  HORSEMANSHIP. 

This  text,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  is  a  short  essay  on  the  selection,  management,  and 
riding  of  horses.  It  is  really  a  pamphlet  of  about  30  pages 
if  printed  in  a  pocket-book  edition,  only  less  than  half  of 
it  concerned  with  horsemanship  proper.  But  any  horse- 
man not  familiar  with  the  amazing  cultural  and  artistic 
achievements  of  ancient  Greece  is  naturally  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  2200  years  ago  someone  wrote  about  horses 
and  riding.  And  thus  this  quite  elementary,  as  you  will 
see,  text  is  often  proclaimed  the  basis  of  modern  equita- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  so  particularly  to  anyone  un- 
aware that  many  hundreds  of  books  on  theories  and  tech- 


niques of  riding  have  been  written  since  Xenophon. 

And  another  thing — some  High  School  enthusiasts  in 
search  of  a  more  distinguished  early  ancestor  than  the 
Roman  circus,  claim  that,  for  instance,  the  Pesade,  as 
practiced  now  by  the  Spanish  Riding  School  or  Vienna, 
was  already  described  by  Xenophon.  One  of  these  is 
Mathilde  Winsisch-Graetz  who  does  this  on  page  25  of 
her  book,  "The  Spanish  Riding  School."  The  Spanish 
School  Pesade  that  she  discusses  on  the  same  page  is, 
however,  a  very  formalized  rear,  while  all  Xenophon  dis- 
cusses is  a  simple  one,  such  as  Russian  Cossacks,  cow- 
boys, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  elementary  riders 
have  always  loved  to  perform  to  impress  an  audience. 

While  it  seems  that  some  horsemen  may  enjoy  talking 
about  Xenophon's  work  simply  because  it  makes  them 
feel  knowledgeable,  apparently  few  of  those  who  do  so 
have  read  the  full  text  of  his  equestrian  treatise.  If  they 
had,  they  would  have  found  out  that  the  horsemanship 
part  of  it  consists  chiefly  in  common-sense  advice  for  rid- 
ing a  pony  on  a  blanket  and  with  no  sort  of  leg  protec- 
tion; the  saddle  was  not  yet  invented  and  most  horses 
were  pony-sized,  while  trousers  were  worn  then  only  by 
people  living  in  colder  climates.  But  Xenophon's  simple 
suggestions  are  still  applicable  today,  since  neither  hu- 
man common   sense  nor  proverbial   horse  sense  have 


changed  in  the  past  2200  years. 

Were  these  culturally  ambitious  people  to  further  their 
research  for  knowledge,  they  would  find  out  that  histo- 
rians of  equitation  long  ago  recognized  that  modern  edu- 
cated riding  had  its  beginnings  in  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
also  an  accepted  fact  that  the  first  book  that  attempted  to 
describe  a  systematic  program  for  schooling  and  riding 
horses  was  written  by  a  Neapolitan,  Federico  Grisone, 
and  published  in  Italy  in  1550;  in  it,  by  the  way,  Xeno- 
phon  is  not  mentioned.  The  development  of  the  tech- 
niques of  riding  have  never  stopped  since,  and  new  vistas 
have  been  opened  as  recently  as  our  time. 

But  to  return  to  Xenophon's  horsemanship:  the  follow- 
ing are  two  examples  of  what  I  called  common-sense  ad- 
vice: 

1 )  "The  leg  as  well  as  the  foot  ought  to  hang  loose  from 
the  knee:  for  being  held  stiff,  if  it  should  strike  against 
anything,  it  would  be  liable  to  break.  .  .  (Xenophon's 
Rules,  English  translation  of  1802,  page  24,  par.  6). 

2)  ".  . .  It  is  usual  to  stop  a  horse  with  a  whistling  tone, 
and  to  incite  him  to  go  forward  with  a  hissing  one.  But  if 
any  one  should  at  first  stop  him  with  hissing,  and  animate 
him  to  go  forward  with  whistling;  the  horse  would  learn 
to  go  forward  with  whistling,  and  be  stopped  with  hiss- 
ing." (Xenophon's  Rules,  page  36,  par.  10). 

In  my  library  I  have  five  translations  of  Xenophon's 
text  on  riding,  and  they  all  differ  to  some  extent,  a  couple 
of  them  considerably.  I  personally  reject  all  parts  of 
translations  in  which  one  may  find  modern  technical 
terms,  such  as  volte,  manege,  allure,  High  School,  flexing 
at  the  poll,  etc.  The  facts  are  much  soberer  and  the  Greek 
word  that  can  be  translated  a  "trot"  appears  in  Xeno- 
phon  only  twice,  both  times  in  the  same  paragraph. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  liberties  some  translators  take, 
here  is  a  comparison  between  two  translations  of  the 
same  paragraph  II  of  chapter  7: 

1)  ". . .  Next,  by  taking  the  true  trot  the  horse  would 
relax  his  body  with  the  lesser  discomfort,  and  come  with 
the  greatest  ease  into  the  hand  gallop.  .  ."  (Morgan's 
translation,  page  42.) 

2)  ". .  .  Further,  by  being  suffered  to  go  his  common 
pace  for  some  time,  he  will  sooner  feel  the  use  of  his  limbs 
and  more  willingly  obey  the  whip. .  ."  (Xenophon's 
Rules,  page  26). 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  Xenophon  wrote  much  on 
other  subjects — on  history,  domestic  economy,  and  poli- 
tics, and  not  always  pamphlets  but  sometimes  books.  Of 
these  I  have  read  only  the  Anabasis,  since  it  is  part  of  mil- 
itary history;  in  a  paper-back  edition  it  is  300  pages  long. 
Thus,  the  moment  I  saw  his  text  on  riding,  I  wondered 
why  so  much  on  other  subjects  and  so  little  on  this  one. 
The  answer,  of  course  is  simple — Classical  Greece  was 
not  horse  country.  Made  up  of  islands  and  rocky,  moun- 
tainous mainland,  lacking  good  pastures,  its  main  mili- 
tary strength  consisted  in  its  navy  and  its  foot  soldiers.  In 
many  important  battles  the  Greeks  were  without  cavalry. 
While  in  Greece  the  horse  was  a  luxury,  it  was  not  so  to 
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the  natural  horsemen  of  the  day  who  were  the  Persians  to 
the  east,  and  the  various  tribesmen  of  the  Pontic  steppes 
to  the  north.  Xenophon  implies  this  when  he  says,  "But 
what  some  persons  fear,  lest  the  shoulders  of  their  horses 
should  be  broken  in  riding  swiftly  down  steep  places,  let 
them  be  under  no  apprehensions  about,  knowing  that  all 
the  Persians  and  Odrysians  ride  races  down  steep  hills, 
who  have  horses  not  less  sound  than  those  of  the 
Greeks."  (Xenophon's  Rules,  page  30.) 

The  Greeks  had  a  large  cavalry  for  the  first  time  during 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  was  the 
Macedonian  cavalry  from  the  plains  north  of  Greece 
proper. 

The  A  nabasis  mentioned  above  is  an  account  of  the  re- 
treat of  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Persian  pretender 
to  the  throne,  in  whose  employ  they  were,  was  defeated  in 
the  first  battle,  and  the  Greek  generals  were  treacher- 
ously murdered  afterwards.  When  this  happened,  Xeno- 
phon was  elected  to  be  one  of  the  officers  to  lead  the  re- 
turn home.  The  Greeks  had  only  a  small  body  of 
improvised  mounted  troops,  while  the  pursuing  Persians 
were  mostly  mounted.  Thus,  addressing  his  soldiers  be- 
fore a  battle,  Xenophon  said: 

".  . .  But  if  anyone  of  you  is  despondent  because  we  are 
without  horsemen  while  the  enemy  have  plenty  at  hand, 
let  him  reflect  that  your  ten  thousand  horsemen  are  noth- 
ing more  than  ten  thousand  men;  for  nobody  ever  lost  his 
life  in  battle  from  the  bite  or  kick  of  a  horse,  but  it  is  the 
men  who  do  whatever  is  done  in  battles.  Moreover,  we 
are  on  far  surer  foundations  than  your  horsemen;  they 
are  hanging  on  their  horse's  backs,  afraid  not  only  of  us, 
but  also  of  falling  off;  while  we,  standing  upon  the 
ground,  shall  strike  with  greater  force  if  anyone  comes 
upon  us  and  shall  be  far  more  likely  to  hit  whomsoever 
we  aim  at.  In  one  point  alone  your  horsemen  have  advan- 
tage— flight  is  safer  for  them  then  it  is  for  us. .  ."  (Loeb 
Classical  Library,  Anabasis,  vol.  Ill,  ii,  16-20). 

This  speech  was  intended  to  cheer  soldiers  in  distress, 
hence  had  to  be  based  on  truth  obvious  to  everyone — 
even  if  slightly  exaggerated. 

The  late  editor  of  the  English  review.  Light  Horse,  Col- 
onel C.E.G.  Hope  in  his  Horseman's  Manual  assessed 
Xenophon  "realistically  rather  than  reverentially": 

"One  must  not  exaggerate  Xenophon's  influence  on 
horsemanship.  He  was  a  man  of  his  time,  working  with 
the  means  and  techniques  that  were  available  to  him  and 
limited  by  them.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  strutting  and 
prancing  and  rearing  that  he  describes  be  compared  with 
the  ordered,  disciplined  and  methodical  airs  produced  by 
the  training  of  the  Spanish  Riding  School  of  Vienna." 
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The  combined  weight  of  this  armor  for  horse  and 

man  is  1 4S  pounds.  The  suit  of  armor  for  horse  was  made 

for  Johann  f'.rnst.  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  is  dated  1 54S. 

(Photo  Courtesy  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  I 


2)  THE  SIZE  OF  KNIGHTS'  HORSES. 


Many  of  us  were  traditionally  brought  up  on  romantic 
tales  of  the  days  of  "noble"  knights  who,  in  popular  nov- 
els, are  invariably  represented  as  riding  enormous  steeds. 
Even  in  some  books  meant  to  be  historically  serious,  one 
finds  illustrations  of  this  fairy  tale.  This  is  another  wide- 
spread fallacy,  while  the  prosaic  truth  is  that  most 
knights,  at  least,  rode  small  horses  or  even  merely  large 


ponies. 

In  the  Arms  and  Armor  Department  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  are  permanent!) 
exhibited  six  mounted  knights — models  of  men  and 
horses  wearing  armor.  The  horse  armor,  by  its  dimen- 
sions, clearly  would  not  fit  larger  animals  than  these 
dummies,  which  are  merely  14.2  or  14.3  hands  high. 


An  episode  in 

the  Battle  of  Hastings 

( 1066).  The  mounts 

are  obviously 

merely  large  ponies. 

From  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

Ed.  Sir  Frank  Stenton, 

London,  1967,  pi.  65.1 


Several  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  measured  the  horse 
models  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee  at  les  Invalides  in  Paris, 
and  found  that  horse  armor  dated  1480-1490  was  fitted 
to  a  horse  standing  14.2  hands;  armor  of  the  year  1533  to 
one  standing  15.1  1/2  hands,  and  armor  of  1540  to  a 
horse  15.2  high.  This  last  model  carried  the  effigy  of  King 
Francois  1st,  who  was  six  feet  tall.  On  the  whole,  the  com- 
paratively large  size  of  the  French  horse  models  in  the 
early  16th  century  does  not  disagree  with  the  known  fact 
that  at  this  time  horses  on  the  European  continent  were 
bigger  than  in  England. 

In  1534  an  edict  of  Francois  1st  stipulated  that  in  every 
company  of  gendarmes  the  25  largest  men,  placed  at  the 
head,  rear,  and  flanks  respectively,  of  the  troop,  would  be 
mounted  on  horses  standing  15  hands  2  inches.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  same  time  in  England,  Henry  the  VIII, 
in  his  edict  of  1541  for  the  "increase  of  stronger  horses" 
as  a  help  for  the  "defence  of  the  realm"  requires  only  "15 
handfulls"  for  stallions  pastured  on  commons  and,  oddly 
enough,  only  "14  handfulls"  for  the  stallions  kept  by  no- 
bles. However,  by  the  time  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  be- 
came queen,  it  was  even  found  that  certain  marshy  re- 
gions were  not  able  to  sustain  such  "great  breeds"  and 
the  requirement  in  those  areas  was  reduced  to  13  hands. 

As  for  the  Middle  Ages — we  have  enough  pictorial  evi- 
dence to  assert  that  only  on  rare  occasions  did  the  early 
knight,  the  Crusader,  for  instance  (11th  to  14th  cen- 
turies), ride  a  15-hand  horse.  Such  a  horse  then  would  be 
as  rare  as  17.2  is  today. 

It  is  interesting  that  what  we  might  call  the  "basic" 
horse,  the  only  wild  horse  extant  today  (the  so-called 
"wild"  horses  of  the  west  being  merely  feral  descendants 
of  Spanish  settlers'  horses)  is  pony-sized.  This  horse  was 
discovered  by  a  Russian,  Colonel  Przewalsky,  in  Mon- 
golia in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  today 
bears  the  name  of  his  discoverer.  With  great  difficulty  a 
few  Przewalsky  foals  were  captured  and  brought  to  Eu- 


A  Capriole.  (From 

F.  R.  de  la 

Gueriniere,  Ecole 

de  Cavalerie, 

Paris.  1733,  opp.  81.) 


rope  around  the  year  1900.  Fortunately  they  propagated 
well  in  captivity,  and  today  some  200-odd  can  be  seen  in 
various  zoos.  This  horse  is  an  ugly,  large-headed, 
straight-backed,  very  sturdy  animal,  of  dun  colour,  with 
black  dorsal  stripe  and  black  points,  and  stands  13-13.2 
hands.  He  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  all  domestic  horses 
of  today. 

The  height  of  the  yokes  of  five  Egyptian  14th  century- 
B.C.  chariots,  found  in  Tutankhamen's  tomb,  indicates 
that  the  horses  that  pulled  these  vehicles  must  have  stood 
about  1 3.2.  But  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury that  is  estimated  to  have  stood  14-14.2  was  also  dug 
up  in  Egypt.  Unquestionably,  in  any  period,  in  different 
areas  there  were  horses  of  different  sizes,  and  one  skele- 
ton does  not  indicate  the  average.  In  this  respect  a  very 
fruitful  discovery  was  made  in  Russian  Central  Asia,  in 
the  Altai  mountains;  this  was  in  the  frozen  graves  of 
Pazyryk,  which  are  dated  to  the  5th  century  B.C.  The 
permanent  ice  preserved  organic  material  better  than  the 
dry  sands  of  Egypt,  and  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Len- 
ingrad exhibits  many  objects  made  of  such  materials,  as 
well  as  two  horses  with  skin  and  hair  nearly  intact.  These 
animals  were  chosen  from  among  68  found  in  the  Pa- 
zyrk  graves;  these  ranged  from  1 1  hands  to  14.3. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  it  is  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult, through  controlled  breeding,  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  size  of  domestic  animals  and  English  as  well  as  conti- 
nental, 18th-century  breeders  fully  utilized  this  possibility 
to  breed  large  draft  horses  such  as  the  Shire  or  the  Suf- 
folk. The  latter  was  broad  and  heavy,  but  merely  15 
hands,  while  some  specimens  of  the  Shire  had  already 
reached  17  hands. 

At  the  same  time  big  but  fast  trotting,  carriage  horses 
were  developed,  the  tallest  among  them  being  the  Aus- 
trian Kladruber,  which  sometimes  stood  up  to  18  hands. 
In  the  first  part  of  our  century  they  still  pulled  the  Impe- 
rial carriages. 

Breeding  a  big  saddle  horse,  however,  that  also  pos- 
sessed speed,  agility  and  endurance,  was  clearly  not  easy 
before  English  Thoroughbred  blood  was  available.  A 
German,  Mark  Fugger,  in  his  Breeding  War  and  Civilian 
Horses  (1578),  on  page  53  of  the  18th  century  edition 
(Vienna  1788),  edited  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Wolstein, 
wrote, — 

"A  war  horse  should  be  medium-sized;  experience 
shows  that  big,  tall,  and  heavy  horses  usually  have  the 
faults  that  they  are  sluggish,  lazy,  clumsy,  and  vicious, 
and  that  the  rider,  if  he  accidentally  becomes  unhorsed  or 
is  otherwise  forced  to  dismount,  will  not  be  able  to  mount 
again  except  under  favorable  circumstances  or  with 
help." 

To  the  above  passage  the  18th-century  editor,  Wol- 
stein, added  the  following  note: — "Big  horses,  if  they  are 
not  well-bred,  generally  have  little  strength;  they  are  the 
weakest  of  all.  They  are  mostly  leggy,  lazy  spirited,  and 
slow  in  their  movements." 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  I  served  in 


the  Russian  Imperial  Cavalry,  our  horses  stood  15.2  and 
15.3,  while  the  Cossacks  rode  still  smaller  horses — often 
merely  large  ponies;  only  a  few  guard  regiments  were 
mounted  on  horses  16  hands  and  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  army  did  not  want  to  have  bigger  horses,  be- 
cause experiments  made  around  the  year  1910  with 
horses  of  various  sizes  conclusively  proved  that  a  horse  of 
15.3  was  on  the  average  the  most  efficient. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  one  of  the  outstanding  High 
School  riders  of  the  turn  of  our  century,  James  Fillis,  de- 
fining, at  the  beginning  of  his  book  Principes  de  Dres- 
sage, the  most  suitable  prospect  for  High  School, 
stated: — "I  do  not  care  for  very  big  animals,  and  prefer 
those  about  15.2,  or,  say  from  15.1  to  15.3." 

In  our  century  the  development  of  the  English  Thor- 
oughbred gave  the  breeders  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  the 
wish  of  the  modern  sportsmen,  to  be  mounted  on  a  large 
and  beautifully  proportioned  horse  who  could  fox-hunt 
and  jump  high  arena  obstacles.  The  latter  look,  of  course, 
smaller  to  the  rider  from  the  back  of  a  17  hand  horse  than 
from  a  15.3  one — an  encouraging  fact  to  many  riders. 


3)  AIRS  ABOVE  THE  GROUND. 

Another  fallacy  encountered  in  many  books  and  arti- 
cles is  the  assumption  that  the  "airs  above  the  ground" 
such  as  the  Capriole  and  the  Courbette,  were  used  in 
hand-to-hand  combat. 

All  these  movements  are  still  practiced  by  the  Spanish 
School  of  Vienna,  and  its  former  commander.  Colonel 
Podhajsky.  was  at  one  time  an  influential  promoter  of 
this  fallacy.  Before  citing  what  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
early  books  about  the  use  of  the  Courbette  in  war,  I 
would  like  to  define  the  movement.  In  performing  the 
Courbeite,  the  horse  sitting  on  his  bent  hocks  while  rear- 
ing steeply,  remains  in  that  position  for  four  or  five  sec- 
onds, with  the  forelegs  folded  as  in  the  Levade  and  the 
head  bent  in  the  poll  as  in  collection,  and  then  jumps  for- 
ward on  his  hindlegs  without  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forelegs.  The  hop  forward,  of  course,  amounts  to  only 
a  few  inches.  In  his  Spanish  Riding  School  (1947),  Colo- 
nel Podhajsky  wrote  that  this  movement  was  taught  for 
use  in  battle,  since  it  would  help  a  rider  surrounded  by  in- 
fantrymen to  rid  himself  of  them.  But  he  goes  on  to  add 
that  the  difficulty  of  this  movement  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  may  take  years  to  find  a  stallion  with  an  aptitude 
for  it.  So  it  seems  that  it  was  a  rare  horseman  who  could 
escape  the  enemy  if  relying  on  the  Courbette. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  fallacy,  Mathilde  Windisch-Graetz 
in  her  book  The  Spanish  Riding  School  (1956)  has  the 
following  caption  under  a  photograph  of  the  Courbette: 
"The  Courbette  is  another  combat  movement  in  which 
the  skillful  cavalryman  scored  over  his  opponent  by  per- 
forming several  leaps  into  the  air  without  touching  the 
ground  with  his  forelegs." 


The  same  lady  wrote  that  the  Capriole  (a  high  jump  off 
all  four  legs,  with  the  body  parallel  to  the  ground)  was 
used  "to  punish  the  enemy  in  battle  before  escaping." 
And  to  quote  the  book  once  more,  the  author  believes 
that  the  Pesade  (a  formalized  rear)  "was  used  in  battle  to 
shield  the  rider  from  the  enemy "s  bullets."  But  she  does 
not  say  what  happens  to  the  rider  after  his  horse  has  been 
killed  by  the  bullets  meant  for  the  former.  He  obviously 
is  on  the  ground,  and  lucky  if  not  under  his  dead  horse. 

And  here  is  another  bit  of  information  from  The 
Stuart  News  of  Florida,  printed  last  February: — "The 
Courbette,  where  the  stallion  leaps  on  his  hind  legs  like  a 
kangaroo,  was  used  to  elevate  the  rider  and  shield  him 
with  the  horse's  body,  while  the  stallion  advanced  on  the 
enemy,  striking  with  his  front  feet." 

As  to  the  historical  periods  to  which  the  above  quota- 
tions refer — Mathilde  Windisch-Graetz  in  mentioning 
bullets  is  clearly  thinking  of  combats  after  the  15th  cen- 
tury, but  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Florida  newspaper 
who  states  that — "the  introduction  of  gun  powder  made 


Gouache.  Austrian  (?), 
1760.  Capriole 
drawn  in  memory  of 
a  dead  horseman. 
I  Author's  collection.! 
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them  (the  airs)  just  one  more  obsolete  weapon,"  obvi- 
ously has  medieval  warfare  in  mind.  And  I  have  fre- 
quently met  people  who  believed  that  armored  knights 
were  the  first  to  use  "airs  above  the  ground"  as  an  aid  in 
battle. 

Those  of  my  readers  who,  however,  have  watched  the 
performances  of  the  Spanish  School  must  have  noticed 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  horses  in  the  execution  of 
most  of  these  movements,  some  of  which  needed  a  prepa- 
ration of  perhaps  as  long  as  half  a  minute  — quite  incon- 
venient in  the  heal  of  battle. 

Colonel  Podhajskv,  wisely  enough,  did  not  attempt  to 
display  them  with  horses  and  riders  encased  in  steel  ar- 
mor, although,  in  the  recently  published  The  Encyclope- 
dia of  the  Horse,  he  says  that  they  "were  used  in  jousts 
and  tournaments."  The  horse-and-rider  armors  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  accompanied  by  data  about 
the  respective  weights.  On  one  case  the  knight's  armor 
weighs  56  pounds  and  that  of  the  horse,  including  the 
saddle.  92  pounds,  while  special  jousting  armor  (ca.  1500) 
for  the  knight  alone  weighs  85  pounds.  To  perform  a  leap 


in  the  air  under  this  weight  would  have  been  a  remark- 
able feat. 

Neither  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Crusaders,  Villehar- 
douin  and  de  Joinville,  nor  in  the  chronicles  of  the  latter 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  those  of  Froissart  and  de  Monstre- 
let,  are  any  airs  above  the  ground  mentioned  in  descrip- 
tions of  battles. 

Already  at  Crecy  (in  1346)  the  French  knights  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  long  bow,  and  consequently  at  the 
next  battle,  at  Poitiers  ten  years  later,  all  the  French 
knights  fought  dismounted,  through  fear  that,  as  at 
Crecy,  the  archers  would  kill  their  horses.  In  the  same 
century  firearms  appeared  and  gradually  but  radically 
changed  warfare.  Peculiarly,  the  lance  and  the  sword  re- 
gained their  importance  in  the  17th  century  when  fire 
power  was  considerably  stronger. 

Military  games  always  reflect  actual  war.  From  Le 
Livre  des  Tournois  du  Roi  Rene  (15th  century)  we  know 
that  airs  above  the  ground  were  not  part  of  a  Tourna- 
ment— that  is,  a  contest  between  two  groups  of  knights. 
And  from  the  detailed  description  of  Jousting  (a  combat 
between  two  single  contestants)  left  to  us  by  the  French 
chronicler  Froissart  (late  14th  century)  we  learn  that  such 
movements  were  not  part  of  this  game  either. 

Looking  for  these  "airs"  in  practice  we  must  turn  first 
of  all  to  circuses,  which  began  in  Roman  days  (if  not  ear- 
lier) and  in  medieval  times  travelled  all  over  Europe. 


If  this  horse  sat  more  on  his  hocks,  this  would  be  a  very  good  Persade 
(one  of  the  more  formalized  rearings),  which,  according  to  Windisch- 
Graetz,  "was  used  in  battle  to  shield  the  rider  from  the  enemy's  bullets." 
(John  Swire,  Anglo-French  Horsemanship,  London,  1908,  opp.  p.  68.) 


Among  the  illustrations  of  circus  movements  to  be  found 
in  the  margins  of  illuminated  medieval  manuscripts,  one 
may  recognize  a  formalized  kick  (Ruade),  a  Cabrade  and 
a  Capriole,  performed,  however,  by  unmounted  horses 
(the  Romance  of  Alexander  and  the  Luttrell  Psalter.  V.S. 
Littauer,  Horseman's  Progress,  page  27).  Later,  in  the 
16th,  17th,  and  early  18th  centuries,  when  these  move- 
ments were  developed  by  the  educated  riding  of  the  time, 
they  often  formed  parts  of  the  programs  of  carrousels  or 
of  parades.  Thus,  in  Vienna,  in  1667,  Kaiser  Leopold  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  himself  participated  in  a  horse 
ballet,  making  his  entrance  "with  several  elegantly  exe- 
cuted Courbettes."  And  in  1762  a  German  Baron,  de 
Sind,  wrote: — "I  gave  my  master  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
(in  1726)  a  dapple-grey  horse  to  ride  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation  of  his  brother  Charles  VII. . .  The  whole  cor- 
tege moved  at  the  passage. .  .  .[while  he]  adorned  his  ac- 
tion with  two  or  three  Courbettes  after  a  few  steps  of  Pas- 
sage.'" Such  things  were  always  the  decorations  and  not 
the  essentials  of  life. 

Beginning  with  the  16th  century,  these  movements  are 
both  described  and  illustrated  in  many  books.  The  theory 
that  the  fathers  of  learned  equitation,  the  Italian  masters 
of  the  16th  century,  in  originating  the  more  elaborate 
movements  of  their  system,  took  over  the  old  circus 
movements  and  rationalized  them  in  the  Renaissance 
manner  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  explanation  for  their 
entering  the  new  educated  riding.  To  sell  the  latter  to  or- 
dinary riders,  its  promoters  had  to  claim  that  the  new 
elaborate  system  was  practical  and  even  advantageous  in 
war.  They  had  to  do  this  because  their  leaching  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  practical  men.  For  in- 
stance, Thomas  Blundeville,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, wrote  about  High  School  movements  in  The  Art  of 
Riding  (ca.  1565): — "...and  to  say  the  truth,  they  be 
things  that  may  be  very  well  spared,  and  specially  in 
horses  of  service  [military  horses]  which  being  once  used 
to  such  delighting  toies,  do  forget  in  time  of  need  their  ne- 
cessarie  feats.  For  when  they  are  spurred  to  go  forward, 
or  to  pass  a  cariere,  they  fal  a  hopping  and  dansing  up 
and  down  in  one  place." 

The  knights'  armor  was  never  a  perfect  protection,  but 
even  less  was  it  effective  against  fire-arms.  Hence,  since 
the  16th  century,  mounted  fighters,  reducing  their  armor 
to  a  light  cuirasse  and  a  helmet,  essayed  various  tech- 
niques to  cope  with  the  enemy.  At  the  time  when  I  was  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Cavalry — that  is,  just  be- 
fore and  during  the  First  World  War — only  four  guard 
regiments  still  wore  cuirasses  on  parade,  while  speed  was 
considered  to  be  the  main  weapon  of  mounted  troops.  To 
avoid  being  exposed  for  too  long  to  the  enemy's  fire  one 
either  had  to  gallop  full  speed  to  reach  him  and  lay  him 
flat,  or  to  run  away  with  equal  speed.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  have  done  the  first  and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have 
done  the  latter  as  well,  but  I  do  not  see  how,  in  the  mess 
of  a  charge,  I  could  ever  remember  the  aids  for  a 
Capriole.  <— ' 
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1921 

Secretary 

Marion  Shafer  Wadhams  (Mrs.  Charles),  21 

Colonial   Parkway,   Apt.   6,   Pittsford,   N.Y. 

15434 

Fund  Agent 

Elizabeth  Shoop   Dixon  (Mrs.  G.   B.),   1029 

Maryland  Ave.,  Suffolk,  Va.  23434 

Greetings  to  '21ers.  It's  a  joy  to  communi- 
cate with  you  all,  but  I  can  only  pass  on  what 
you  send  me — so  please,  send  some  news  to 
Lette  or  me  so  we  can  share  it. 

Lette  Shoop  Dixon  is  rejuvenating  by  hav- 
ing their  granddaughter  Betty  Brooks,  a  junior 
at  SBC,  receiving  many  honors  scholastically 
and  socially  on  campus.  So  we  all  can  rejoice 
with  Lette — proud  of  the  job  she  does  for  us — 
and  those  genes  she  has  passed  on  to  this  out- 
standing girl. 

Mad  Schindler  Olney  and  her  Elliott  are  in 
Florida  Dec.  15- April  15.  at  the  Bead  Haven 
Club,  Sarasota.  A  change  from  Arizona,  so 
they  can  fish. 

Ophelia  Short  Seward  lost  her  lovely 
daughter  Susan  last  January.  She  was  SBC 
'55.  Lette  and  I  had  met  her  at  Ophelia's  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  we  were  with  Ophelia  for 
lunch.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  family. 

Editor's  note:  The  editor  regrets  to  inform 
the  class  of  1921  the  news  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  Rhoda  Allen  Worden  on  March  15 
in  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Shelly  and  Nick  are  enjoying  living  in  Rich- 
mond. Enjoying  the  wonderful  hospitality  they 


have  received,  but  only  Toay  Taylor  of  the 
SBC  group  has  called,  and  Toay  did  take  her 
to  a  meeting.  Toay  has  recently  been  in  the 
hospital  for  surgery  and  is  now  recovering  at 
her  son's  in  Florida. 

Bootsey  sends  her  greetings  from  Shreve- 
port.  She  is  great  and  we  had  so  much  fun 
meeting  in  Natchez.  This  spring  I  hope  we  can 
again  have  a  jaunt  with  the  Lette's  and  Va. 
Phillips,  'I  I  (Shoop's  sister). 

Miriam  Thompson  Winne  is  living  in  Roch- 
ester in  a  lovely  retirement  home.  I  don't  see 
her  as  often  as  I  wish  because  of  the  heavy 
traffic  there,  but  we  do  chat  on  the  phone.  She 
looks  fine  and  is. 

1  did  talk  to  Mil  Ellis.  Cheerful  as  always 
but  not  feeling  too  well  because  of  arthritis.  1 
quote  her:  "Drat  old  age!" 

To  Edith  Marshall:  we  all  salute  her  for 
being  awarded  the  Annual  Alumnae  Award  at 
Council  last  October,  '73.  The  class  of '21  is 
very  proud  of  Edith.  She  writes  that  she  saw 
Gert  Pauly  and  Gertie  Anderson  at  Thanks- 
giving, both  line.  Edith  has  a  granddaughter  at 
SBC.  This  year  as  a  history  major  she  is  in 
Washington  working  in  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Ford.  Wish  we  could  hear  her  views  on 
goings-on  down  there. 

Lee  Sherman,  '20,  and  her  Sara,  like  so 
many  of  my  friends,  arc  wondering  about  go- 
ing to  Florida  because  of  the  energy  crisis.  Lee 
sees  Jenny  Ball  in  Florida. 

Lette  Mathews  continues  to  be  a  butterfly. 
She  had  a  gay  time  being  a  part  of  her  grand- 
daughter's debut  in  Norfolk.  When  I'm  there 


she  loves  to  take  my  Yankee  money  at 
bridge — but  I  rebut  with,  "Your  Confederate 
money  isn't  good  for  anything" — although  I'd 
like  to  try  it.  This  is  bridge,  of  course,  which 
we  were  playing  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Izzy  Webb,  '20,  and  Howard,  now  adopted 
by  our  class  as  they  love  to  come  to  our  re- 
union, went  to  Alaska  to  celebrate  their  50th 
and  quote:  "The  Inland  waterway  was  fun. 
The  cities  were  interesting  but  forlorn."  They 
live  in  Tucson. 

Maynetle  is  back  in  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  after 
she  lost  her  darling  Steve.  She  tried  living  with 
a  daughter  in  Flagstaff  but  because  of  her  ar- 
thritis found  the  drier  climate  of  Sun  City  bel- 
ter for  her. 

I  have  written  Gertrude  Thams  in  Denver 
and  Peg  Turner  in  S.F.  to  see  if  I  could  meet 
them  for  lunch  in  March  when  I'll  be  on  the 
West  coast.  About  me:  last  summer  1  did  get 
to  Albano.  Italy,  for  the  baths,  an  old  Roman 
spa,  where  one  gets  packed  in  radioactive 
mud.  massages,  facials,  wonderful  food  and 
fun  evenings.  I  went  with  our  Pal  and  her 
Tom.  They  live  near  there.  Quote  Pat:  "It  was 
for  rejuvenation."  Two  weeks  of  it.  It  was  di- 
vine— can't  say  it  did  much  for  beautificalion. 
but  my  energy  is  holding  up  \er>  well. 

I'm  on  the  last  days  of  m>  job  converting  a 
Star  Market  into  a  new  library  and  not  have  it 
look  like  a  warehouse.  \\  uh  a  young  and  very 
capable  committee,  we  are  proud  to  present 
our  new  quarters.  The  carpeting  is  yellow: 
some  walls  also  carpeted  with  a  bright  blue 
and   beige;   furniture  upholstered   in   red.  or- 
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ange.  cinnamon.  We  have  tripled  our  circula- 
tion. The  Garden  Club  gave  us  a  garden  in 
front,  surrounded  with  a  lovely  brick  wall.  My 
best  Christmas  present  was  the  cupola  off  the 
AAA  Club  which  is  being  added  so  we  now 
have  a  colonial  look.  I  close  with  saying,  I 
think  we've  made  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail. 

We  understand  that  Francese  Roma  Evans 
Ives,  President  of  the  class  of '21  our  freshman 
year,  was  honored  last  October  as  an  out- 
standing citizen;  and  that  about  250  people  at- 
tended the  dinner  in  her  honor.  We  would  love 
to  hear  more  about  this! 

1932 

Secretary 

Elizabeth  Job  Jopp  (Mrs.  A.H.),  109  Cherry 

Lane,  Pikeville,  Ky.  41501 

Fund  Agent 

Eleanor  Franke  Crawford  (Mrs.  Charles  A.), 

73  Neron  Place,  New  Orleans,  La.  701 18 

From  '73  Christmas  notes  I  learned  that 
Charlotte  Magoffin  planned  escape  from 
Minn,  sub-zero  temps  with  a  flying  trip  to  Ha- 
waii, then  a  six-week  stop-over  in  La  Jolla. 
Billie  Hancel  Sturdy  lost  her  beloved  husband, 
Frederick,  in  1972.  She  is  so  thankful  for  her 
two  married  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 
Billie  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Irene  Kellog  is  quite  content  with  her  Flor- 
ida existence.  She  writes  that  Sally  Ainsworth 
Glass  spent  some  time  in  Scotland  last  sum- 
mer visiting  friends  who  had  rented  a  castle 
there. 

Eleanor  Wright  Conway's  news  sounds  like 
a  novel.  After  retiring  as  a  four-star  General, 
her  husband  Ted  went  back  to  college  and 
earned  the  necessary  degree  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor at  Univ.  of  Tampa.  They  enjoy  frequent 
visits  with  their  children.  Laura  Conway  Ma- 
son, '61,  has  two  boys;  Ruth  has  two  girls. 
Their  son  John  Wright  Conway  lives  in 
Tampa. 

"Still  working  at  the  School  of  Hygiene  & 
Public  Health,  always  hoping  for  more  over- 
seas trips,  meanwhile  buying  warm  underwear 
against  the  fuel  shortage  in  Baltimore,"  is  the 
news  from  Anne  MacRae. 

Marcia  Patterson,  Jean  Saunders,  "30,  and 
Wilhemina  Rankin  Teter,  '30,  had  a  fun  trip 
through  New  York  last  summer. 

On  Christmas  night,  my  sister  Jane  Job 
Manning,  '39,  our  husbands  and  I  had  a  de- 
lightful visit  with  Sue  Burneu  Davis  and 
Tread.  They  do  a  lot  of  European  traveling 
since  Tread  has  retired.  Their  son  is  an  at- 
torney in  Atlanta.  He  is  married  to  a  twin. 
Both  his  wife  and  her  sister  are  Sweet  Briar 
graduates  of  1961. 

Hazel  Stamps  Collins  lives  in  Atlanta  but 
spends  part  time  at  their  winter  home  in 
Naples,  Fla.  Both  daughters  are  married.  One 
lives  in  San  Antonio;  the  other  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  was  a  treat  to  get  Ginny  Squibb  Flynn's 
Christmas  card,  picturing  the  whole  clan  cele- 
brating their  40th  wedding  anniversary  at 
Nantucket.  Ginny  and  Jim  visited  Sue  Davis 
in  Atlanta  last  summer. 

Virginia  Finch  Waller  and  her  husband  have 
a  smaller,  new  home  in  Memphis.  They  are 
getting  ready  for  Ben's  retirement  after  41 
years  as  an  official  in  his  firm. 

Sarah  Harrison  Merrill  and  her  husband 
went  on  an  African  safari  in  the  fall  of '73. 

"Completely  westernized,  outdoorsey, 
square-dance  addicts  and  mad  about  horses" 
is  the  way  Dot  Smith  Berkeley  described  her 
daughter,  Judith  Harrison,  husband  Bill  and 


their  five  children.  Dot  and  Ed  spent  Christ- 
mas in  Calif,  with  them.  Ed  is  a  professor  at 
Piedmont  Community  College,  located  under 
the  shadow  of  Jefferson's  Monticello.  Dot 
says,  "We  have  two  biographies  which  will  see 
print  this  winter:  John  Beckley  and  Dr.  John 
Mitchell."  I  assume  Dot  is  co-author. 

Emma  Knowhon  Lytle  reports  she  and  Slu 
made  the  Sweet  Briar  trip  to  Greece — "a  great 
but  exhausting  time  (caught  in  a  vestibule  with 
rioters  ebbing  and  flowing  around).  A  good 
memory  after  escaping  injury."  Em  has  three 
paintings  on  display  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.. 
Museum  of  Art. 

Hallie  Orr  Barton's  Christmas-from-Texas 
chronicle  notes  her  daughter  Betty  is  teaching 
in  Houston.  Son  Tommy  is  continuing  law 
school  at  SMU.  Hallie  and  Jim  had  a  delight- 
ful month  in  Europe  traveling  with  friends  by 
car  and  train.  Last  spring  Eleanor  Nolle  Arm- 
strong and  husband  (U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired) 
visited  Hallie  when  they  came  to  the  wedding 
of  Virginia  Nalle  Page's  daughter  Sally  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

Hallie  says,  "The  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 
Club  of  Austin  sent  $2,500  to  the  SBC  Bulb 
Project.  Our  Club's  sales  profits  for  4-5  years. 
There  are  just  a  few  members,  and  we  feel 
mighty  proud!" 

Ted  Clary  Treadwell  and  her  husband  Ben 
are  both  enjoying  his  retirement  in  D.C.  Ted's 
widowed  mother  who  married  Ben's  widower 
father  35  years  ago  had  just  died  in  Florida. 

After  hearing  Adelaide  Smith  Nelson  was 
ill,  I  phoned  her  in  Phoenix.  She  is  better  now. 
Nothing  like  having  a  doctor-husband. 

Ruth  Kerr  Fortune,  another  converted 
Westerner  with  a  Boston  accent,  does  lots  of 
volunteer  service  work.  She  is  VP  (in  charge  of 
camp  properties)  of  the  Rio  Grande  Girl 
Scout  Council  and  on  the  Board  of  Planned 
Parenthood.  Ruth  and  I  traveled  again  as 
Gus's  committee  to  England  in  September. 
We  were  joined  by  my  sister,  Dorothy  Job 
Robinson,  '21,  who  lives  in  Wales.  We  spent  a 
week  at  a  wonderful  17th-century  inn.  We  did 
a  lot  of  by-way-seeing  in  Dorothy's  car.  Before 
our  flight  home,  we  stopped  in  London  for  a 
week  of  browsing,  London  theaters,  and  vis- 
iting with  my  niece  and  her  husband. 

Please  before  1975.  will  some  of  the  the  Vir- 
ginia classmates  write  me  the  local  news.  You 
folks  who  live  so  close  to  the  Briar  Patch  take 
it  so  for  granted  that  those  of  us  in  the  hinter- 
land know  what  you  are  doing. 

As  of  August,  1973,  Eleanor  Franke  Craw- 
ford wrote  from  New  Orleans  that  four  of  our 
class  were  Golden  Stairs  Donors;  Virginia  Bel- 
lamy Ruffiin,  Suzanne  Gay  Linville,  Marcia 
Patterson,  and  Ruth  Remon  Wenzel. 

The  sum  total  contributed  by  '32  was 
greater,  but  the  number  giving  was  smaller. 
Come  on  gals,  don't  we  owe  Franke  at  least  a 
token  gift  in  appreciation  of  her  work?  She 
doesn't  want  anything  personally — just  wants 
you  to  contribute  to  the  Annual  Alumnae 
Fund.  And  as  Class  Secretary,  I  want  news,  so 
keep  them  cards  a-comin"! 


1936 

Secretaries 

Frances  Baker  Lamb  (Mrs.  Wilson  G.,  1 V),  I  I 

Elmwood  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21210 

Peggy  Huxlev  Dick  (Mrs.  Robert  L),  P.O. 

Box  l299,Tryon,  N.C.  28782 

Fund  Agent 

Lucille  Cox  Jones  (Mrs.  Robert  E.).  Box  463. 


Ashland,  Va.  23005 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  note  the  death  of 
Dorothy  Busch  Bagg  (Mrs.  Edward  P.,  Ill)  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1973. 

Two  "children"  of  36'ers  were  married  on 
May  19,  1973.  In  Richmond,  Louise  Curtis, 
daughter  of  Marie  Gray  Valentine  Curtis  and 
Ted,  married  John  Cary  Strang  in  old  St. 
Paul's  with  a  reception  following  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Club.  There  Fran  saw  Kitty  Lor- 
raine Hyde,  husband  "Telay"  and  their  daugh- 
ter Janet.  Meanwhile  down  in  Tarboro,  N.C 
Nancy  Braswell  Holderness'  youngest  son 
"Rusty"  and  Mattie  Simmons  were  married 
in  a  small  family  wedding.  (With  all  those 
Holderness  and  Braswell  relatives  it's  impos- 
sible to  have  a  tiny  wedding!)  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Nancy's  brother  Russell  will  be  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  his  death  from  a  coro- 
nary in  November.  1973. 

Dorothea  McClure  Mountain  and  her  hus- 
band Bill  are  enjoying  retirement — winters  at 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  a  safari  in  East  Africa 
in  the  fall  of  '73,  a  planned  trip  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  some  babysitting  in  between  with 
two  granddaughters  in  Orchard  Beach,  N.Y. 

Phoebe  Pierson  Dunn's  daughter  Judy 
Dunn  Spangenberg  ("64)  is  author  of  a  book 
published  by  Hallmark  last  August:  Our  Time 
is  Now. 

Kathleen  Donahue  McCormack  has  four 
sons:  one  an  Air  Force  Major,  leaches  at  the 
U.S.A.F.  Academy;  one  is  District  Attorney 
of  Langlade  County.  Wis.;  the  third  works  for 
his  father  in  the  photography  business;  and 
Tyler  is  a  teacher  and  was  a  bridegroom  in 
August,  1973.  "La,"  her  sister  Gail  ("34),  hus- 
band Jim  and  other  relatives  have  had  a  won- 
derful trip  to  Roaten  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Honduras — snorkeling,  visiting  Mayan  ruins, 
etc. 

Lib  Morton  Forsythe,  now  Mrs.  Colin  T. 
Montgomery,  still  lives  in  Lynchburg. 

Besides  her  interior  design  and  antiques 
business,  Fran  Baker  Lamb  keeps  her  mind 
agile  by  taking  a  class  at  a  local  college.  This 
year  it  has  been  at  Johns  Hopkins:  "Feuding 
Partners:  The  President  and  Congress."  Her 
husband  Wilson  is  involved  with  Air  Force 
projects  at  the  Bendix  Corp.  Fran  ran  into 
Julia  Todd  Kappler  ('60)  at  the  Towson  An- 
tiques Fair  in  early  October.  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band head  Stone  House  Antiques  in  Towson, 
Md.  Fran  also  reports  that  her  four  children 
are  all  busy  and  happy. 

"Cabby"  Mitchell  Ravencroft's  son  Kent, 
Jr.,  a  psychiatrist,  was  married  September  1, 
1973,  and  lives  in  the  Georgetown  section  of 
Washington. 

Myra  Carr  Baldwin  writes  that  she  and  Bob 
had  a  month's  visit  from  their  daughter  Stuart 
and  her  husband  and  two  children  (8  and  5-1/2 
years)  from  Oxfordshire,  England.  Andrew, 
Stuart's  husband,  has  had  four  books  pub- 
lished and  has  almost  completed  a  fifth.  Last 
September  "Kin"  and  Bob  had  a  trip  to 
Alaska  and  a  cruise  back  down  to  Vancouver. 
B.C.,  for  the  AAA  convention.  They  were 
particularly  impressed  by  this  beautiful  city 
with  its  modern  buildings,  landscaping,  and 
parks. 

Aline  Slump  Cook's  daughter  Margaret  is 
working  with  retarded  adults  in  Keene,  N.H. 
Her  husband  is  Alumni  Secretary  at  Colle- 
giate in  New  York  where  Muggy  Gregory  Cu- 
kor's  son  is  Head  of  the  U  pper  School. 

Elizabeth  Hartridge  Alexander  (Mrs.  Nic- 
olas) still  lives  on  East  Washington  Place  in 
New  York. 
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Corinne  Fentress  Gray  writes  that  Braley 
has  retired  and  they  keep  very  busy  on  the 
farm  which  is  the  center  of  activities  of  the 
Penabscot  Pony  Club  and  other  horse  events. 
Their  younger  daughter  Lendon  is  Assistant 
Director  of  Riding  at  Sweet  Briar.  Marshall  is 
Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Equestrian  Team's 
Three  Day  Coach.  One  son,  Braley,  is  a  Bos- 
ton banker  and  the  other  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Nicaragua. 

"Chic"  Gregory's  biography  of  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton.  1779  1861  a  Boston  Merchant,  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Virginia.  It  represents  more  than 
25  years  of  research  and  work. 

Sarah  High  Gregg's  older  son.  William  P. 
Jr.,  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Ecology  and  works  in  Den- 
ver for  the  National  Park  Service.  Her 
younger  son,  John,  is  a  3rd-year  student  in  Vil- 
lanova  Law  School.  Two  liny  granddaughters 
are  prospective  SBC  students! 

Lucille  Scott  Knoke  and  Elliott  have  re- 
cently moved  down  to  Asheville,  N.C.,  and 
love  it.  Elliott  has  retired  from  Barstow 
School  in  Kansas  City. 

Martha  Anne  Harvey  Gwinn  has  seven 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter.  She  had  a 
wonderful  cruise  on  the  Gripsholm  to  the 
South  Pacific  visiting  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Connie  Warner  McElhinney  reports  that 
real  estate  is  booming  and  Ben  is  still  "thump- 
ing History  into  reluctant  teen-agers."  They 
are  both  active  in  the  Pony  Club.  The  high 
point  of  the  year  was  a  month's  trip  to  the 
British  Isles.  Connie  was  so  taken  with  Ireland 
that  she  returned  there  in  the  fall  for  fox  hunt- 
ing. 

Last  October,  tribute  was  paid  to  Arne  Su- 
song  Jones'  grandmother  by  the  Tennessee 
Press  and  Author's  Club  celebrating  its  Dia- 
mond Jubilee.  Mrs.  0'K.eefe,  editor  of  the 
Greeneville  Sun  for  35  years,  was  described  as 
an  outstanding  battler  and  commentator.  Now 
even  the  fourth  generation  continues  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps.  It  is  a  real  family  Heritage 
and  Project. 

Jane  Fox  Dodson  writes.  "The  trip  to 
Greece  was  really  wonderful!  We  all  had  a 
great  time. 

At  this  writing,  the  end  of  January,  Peggy 
Huxley  Dick  is  about  to  leave  for  an  Antiques 
Forum  in  Williamsburg.  Having  been  twice  to 
England  and  on  an  East  African  Safari  within 
six  months  time  she  doesn't  expect  to  leave  the 
country  again  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  20  members  of  the  immediate  fam- 
ily gathered  at  Pawley's  Island  S.C.,  for  a 
week  last  summer.  She  felt  like  a  real  matri- 
arch! Her  daughter  Carroll's  husband,  in 
charge  of  the  horsebreeding  program  at  Cot- 
ton Patch  Farm  in  Tryon,  purchased  two  ser- 
vices to  Secretariat  before  the  running  of  the 
Derby.  Great  excitement! 

Please,  more  of  you  be  forthcoming  with 
news.  You  can't  imagine  how  interested  your 
classmates  will  be. 
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Fund  Agent  and  Acting  Secretary 

Polly    Peyton   Turner   (Mrs.   Carol),    33 1  -A 
Pinendge  Dr.,  Whispering  Pines.  N.C.  283X9 

Ere  you  finish  reading  this  news,  you  are  apt 
to  be  as  regretful  as  I  that  Cynthia  Abbott 
Dougherty,  with  her  lively  style,  is  unable  to 
continue  as  our  Secretary.  I  agreed  to  till  in 
this  lime  because  among  ihc  blessings  of  being 


Fund  Agent  is  that  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  you  (particularly  those  grand  gals 
who  help  as  Patchworkers).  and  so  gives  me  a 
nucleus  of  news  with  which  to  pick  up  the  saga 
of  '42  where  Cynthia  and  Helen  Sanford  left 
off  18  months  ago. 

Please,  though,  let's  scare  up  another  volun- 
teer for  next  year's  column.  As  for  Cynthia, 
you  remember  she  was  organizing  notes  for 
her  husband's  forthcoming  book  on  the 
McGovern  campaign?  She  did  well!  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reviews  Goodbye.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian as  "a  gem  of  a  book  by  Richard  Doug- 
herty ...  a  talented  and  engaging  writer."  In 
addition  to  this  triumph,  the  Doughertys  have 
moved  and  have  been  living  out  of  suitcases 
and  cartons  while  simultaneously  remodelling 
the  new  abode  in  Manhattan  and  building  ad- 
ditions to  their  summer  home  at  Quoque. 

I  know  all  of  you  join  me  in  sending  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  three  classmates  recently  be- 
reaved: to  Edie  Brainerd  Walter  whose  daugh- 
ter, a  college  freshman,  died  this  fall;  to 
Margaret  Gwyn  Tompkins  whose  only  son 
died  in  Sept.  after  a  long  illness;  and  to  Dolly 
Hutchings  Donley  whose  devoted  husband  of 
five  years  died  in  November.  Our  prayerful 
thoughts  are  with  you  three. 

Florence  Bagley  Witt  continues  her  exten- 
sive volunteer  work  for  church,  community, 
and  college.  Her  youngest  was  graduated 
from  UNC  Chapel  Hill  last  spring.  Polly  Chil- 
ton Phillips  and  Patlie  Rose  £ar/i'Trippet  had 
a  good  visit,  their  first  in  years,  the  evening 
the  Whitemans  were  in  Fort  Worth.  Sudie 
Clark  Hanger  has  two  teen-agers  at  home, 
one  child  graduating  from  UNC,  and  her 
eldest  in  Caracas.  The  Hangers  spent  a  month 
at  the  beach  last  summer  and  took  a  delightful 
trip  to  Japan  the  previous  autumn. 

Attractive,  extrovert,  an  expert  skier  and 
swimmer  and  due  to  graduate  from  the  Univ. 
Arizona,  Heather,  daughter  of  Lucy  Case 
Wendelken  is  a  joy  to  her  parents.  "Army" 
herself  is  enthused  over  life  in  Witchila,  and 
her  varied  interests  and  hobbies  range  from 
Community  Arts  Council  to  knitting,  needle- 
point, and  raising  Lhasa  Apso  puppies. 

What  a  treat  to  hear  from  Cherry  Dearstyne 
Whiteside!  After  she  graduated  from  Russell 
Sage,  she  went  to  work  writing  advertising  for 
GE.  In  1945  she  was  staff  interpreter  with  the 
Red  Cross  at  a  hospital  in  Germany  and  later 
ran  two  hotels  as  recreation  centers  for  the 
Army,  with  a  German  stalT.  After  her  mar- 
riage in  1951  Cherry  moved  to  Richmond, 
which  she  loves,  particularly  the  country  loca- 
tion to  which  they  moved  three  years  ago.  The 
Whitesides'  eldest  daughter  is  a  sophomore  at 
Gettysburg;  the  younger,  a  freshman  at  Ver- 
mont College;  their  son  is  a  sophomore  at  The 
Collegiate  School. 

Belly  Hanger  Lippincoll  reports  she  is  "slill 
active  at  lennis,  skiing,  church,  hospital, 
school,  and  feeling  mighty  line!"  Her  Hadley 
is  a  sophomore  (Trinity);  Edith,  a  freshman 
(Denison);  Roger  and  Betsy  are  slill  at  home. 
The  Lippincolts  look  a  two-week  Scandina- 
vian Irip  in  July,  minus  children. 

Rulh  Jacquot  Tempest  finds  il  "fun  lo  be 
hack  in  ihe  arena"  wilh  her  new  lull-lime  job 
as  a  technical  editor  for  military  manuals, 
even  though  she  is  periodically  swamped. 

Shirley  Houseman  Nordhem's  daughter 
Paula  is  a  Vassar  junior:  Julie,  a  L'nu.  of  Kan- 
sas freshman  (as  is  Bobbie  Engh  Croft's 
youngest).  Last  summer  Shirley  and  Paula 
spcnl  a  pleasant  evening  in  Chicago  with 
Nancy   Goldbarth   Glaser,  her  husband  and 


daughter  Nan. 

It  was  such  a  surprise  to  receive  an  annual 
letter  from  Bobbie  Engh  Croft  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing that  I  stupidly  misfiled  it  and  can  only  re- 
port from  memory  that  the  Crofts  have  moved 
to  a  house  of  a  style  completely  different  from 
their  former  home,  with  a  marvelous  yard,  and 
thai  Croswell  did  not  see  ihe  house  until  long 
after  the  purchase! 

Eliot  Jeffords  Townsend  thrives  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  The  Townsends  have  a  son  who  is  a 
Wake  Forest  junior  and  a  daughter  at  Centre 
College,  Ky. 

Grace  Lanier  Brewer  reports  "a  grand  and 
glorious  time"  having  a  wedding  for  their  el- 
dest daughter.  Feb.,  '73. 

At  Christmas  Ann  Morrison  Reams' 
youngest,  a  freshman  at  Salem  College,  made 
her  debut.  "Il  is  hectic  and  fun.  We  had  her  big 
dance  during  Thanksgiving  at  the  Wailes  Cen- 
ter in  the  Bistro  .  .  .a  grand  success."  Ann  re- 
ports. 

"I  am  still  horse-crazy!"  confesses  Doris 
Ogden  Mount.  She  teaches  a  course  on  "Care 
of  ihe  Family  Horse"  in  the  adult  education 
section  of  the  local  high  school:  has  sold  arti- 
cles to  horse  magazines  and  is  now  writing  a 
children's  horse-story  book. 

Having  gone  to  Switzerland  for  one  year, 
Rufus  Pierson  Fischer  and  her  family  plan  lo 
come  home  this  spring,  seven  years  later  when 
their  third  and  youngest  daughter  (a  possible 
SBC  candidate)  finishes  school.  Rufus  wrote: 
"Between  the  horses,  skiing  and  traveling,  il 
has  been  busy  .  .  .  wouldn'i  Rui  be  surprised  if 
she  could  hear  me  speak  French?" 

Eleanor  Ringer  Linn's  note  of  Dec.  7th  re- 
calls thai  date  32  years  ago:  ihe  day  after  our 
senior  show.  Pearl  Harbor,  remember?  Elea- 
nor's son  is  a  freshman  at  the  new  Hampshire 
College,  unique  even  amongst  today's  vastly 
changed  colleges. 

Now  that  he  has  retired.  Chris  and  Jeanne 
Sawyer  Stanwood  hope  to  travel  a  bit.  Jeanne 
describes  herself  as  "slill  scribbling"  and  adds. 
"I  love  creating  and  it  makes  for  a  fine  life 
bringing  along  one's  'brain  children'!" 

Though  Phyllis  Sherman  Barnes  denies  hav- 
ing news  of  herself,  she  reports  thai  Bambi 
Ryan  has  three  nieces  al  Sweet  Briar  and  vis- 
ited campus  recently. 

A  second  spinal  fusion  in  August  meant  an- 
other painful  and  tedious  year  for  Jane  Taylor 
Lowell.  Looking  on  ihe  bright  side,  she  uses 
her  time  advantageously  lo  ihink.  ponder,  pur- 
sue those  hobbies  for  which  one  is  usually  too 
busy.  I  join  her  in  praying  thai  1974  will  he 
better! 

Tom  and  Margie  Troutman  Harbin  enjoy 
small-town  life  and  even  ihc  graying  heads 
thai  are  our  portion  nowadays.  Their  youngest 
son  is  a  U.Va.  freshman:  two  arc  completing 
medical  school  al  Vandcrbilt;  one  is  a  resident 
in  ophthalmology  (Johns  Hopkins),  and  one  is 
a  psychiatric  resident.  Univ.  of  Maryland. 

Sally  Walke  Rogers  moved  to  Spring  Val- 
ley. N.Y.,  where  she  thrives  on  her  "exhausing 
but  rewarding"  work  wilh  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  and  their  parents;  on  new 
friends  and  hobbies,  a  pleasant  apartment,  and 
frequent  glimpses  of  her  children  and  grand- 
son, plus  the  "pure  heaven"  oflheSwcel  Briar 
Irip  lo  (i recce. 

Willard  and  Daphne  Withington  Adams 
had  a  five-week  trip  last  summer  lo  ihe  British 
Isles,  including  ihe  Ouler  Hebrides.  What 
Daphne  really  needed  was  a  good  rest  from 
her  job,  and  she  finally  had  lo  lake  u  in  Oct. 
because  ol  back  pain.  Willard  has  been  on  sab- 
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batical  from  Baruch;  Faith  is  a  Colorado 
Women's  College  junior,  while  Dana  works  in 
Rochester. 

From  Douggie  Woods  Sprunt:  "Our  little 
groove  is  interrupted  by  the  usual  thunderbolts 
and  catastrophes,  but  basically  we  live  in  a 
creaky  old  house  in  Chevy  Chase  built  the  year 
I  was,  and  have  a  cabin  in  the  woods  beyond 
Warrenton  where  we  can  see  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  wade  and  splash  and  canoe  in  the  Rappa- 
hannock River."  Douggie's  husband  is  an  eye 
doctor.  Their  daughter,  a  Yale  sophomore, 
worked  for  a  London  architect  for  two  months 
last  summer,  living  with  his  family.  Their  16- 
year-old  son  worked  last  summer  as  an  assis- 
tant pizza  maker;  he  attends  Mercersburg. 
Douggie  intimates  that  her  children  regard  her 
as  impossibly  oldfashioned!  She  does  a  lot  of 
volunteer  work,  chiefly  for  historic  preserva- 
tion; plays  tennis  and  paddle  tennis.  The 
Sprunts  see  the  Drakes  (Frannie  Boynlon).  the 
Weeds  (Alice  Sweney),  the  Davises  (Debbie 
Wood),  and  the  Dabneys  (Lucy  Call)  almost 
yearly. 

Toppin  Wheal  Crowell  must  surely  be  the 
only  '42er  ever  to  have  delivered  her  neigh- 
bor's baby  successfully  and  expertly  on  the 
bathroom  floor!  That  nurse's  training  comes 
in  handy!  The  Crowells  are  spending  Tom's 
sabbatical  (from  teaching  chemistry  at  U.Va.) 
at  their  Nantucket  home.  Normally  they  sum- 
mer there  (play  tennis,  sail;  Tom  can  be  heard 
playing  French  horn  in  the  town  band  while 
Toppin  practically  runs  a  boarding  house  for 
their  daughters'  friends),  but  they  also  find  it 
divine  in  winter.  Toppin  is  a  liberal  Democrat, 
ardent  civil  rightser,  and  finds  the  life  of  a  pro- 
fessor's wife  eminently  rewarding.  She  had  a 
nice  visit  from  Barbara  Ripley  Furniss  some 
time  ago. 

With  Herman's  commuting  from  Roches- 
ter, Eugie  Burneli  Affel  thinks  she  could  drive 
to  the  airport  blindfolded.  Eugie  is  with  Eich- 
lerand  Moffly,  Philadelphia  realtors. 

Though  some  of  you  have  voiced  doubts,  I 
promise  you  that  in  the  sandhills  of  N.C.  there 
really  is  an  incorporated  village  of  Whispering 
Pines,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  golf  courses 
and  miniature  lakes.  Finally,  if  you  haven't 
done  it  yet,  please  do  send  your  gift  to  Sweet 
Briar  today!  What  you  give  now  will  count  to- 
ward the  75th  Anniversary  Program. 

We  have  just  learned  that  our  classmate, 
Ann  Morrison  Reams,  who  has  been  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
the  past  five  years,  will  become  the  Director  of 
the  Association  as  of  Feb.  I,  1974.  Jackie 
Wood,  who  has  held  that  job  for  the  past  19 
years,  will  move  to  a  new  position  of  coordi- 
nating and  directing  the  efforts  of  several 
offices  which  deal  with  the  affairs  other  than 
academic,  such  as  Public  Relations,  Develop- 
ment, and  Alumnae  activities.  This  should 
give  our  class  special  priority  when  on 
campus!  We  congratulate  Ann,  and  our- 
selves, on  her  promotion. 
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Secretary 

Polly   Vandeventer  Saunders  (Mrs.  Robert), 
16  Shirley  Rd.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601 
Fund  Agent 

Elinor  Clement  Littleton  (Mrs.  Frederick  C), 
407  Woodland  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa.  19087 

Here  I  am  on  a  cold  January  afternoon  with 
a  pile  of  Christmas  cards  and  letters  from 
'46ers.  On  top  of  that,  tomorrow  is  my  50th 


birthday.  I  am  not  sure  what  that  has  to  do 
with  anything,  but  I  thought  I  would  share  it 
since  I'm  sure  many  of  you  are  in  the  same 
boat! 

Jean  Love  Albert  sent  a  Christmas  card  of 
herself  and  husband  Jack  taken  last  Oct.  in 
"God's  country"  at  their  farm  in  Amherst 
County.  They  are  living  in  Los  Angeles  where 
Jack  (a  Brig.  General)  is  stationed.  They  enjoy 
Calif,  but  hope  to  get  back  East  soon.  They 
are  "into"  beef  cattle  business  on  their  farm 
and  check  in  there  as  often  as  possible.  I've 
forgotten  how  many  children  Jean  has  (she  has 
the  record  for  the  most,  I  know),  but  she  said 
they  did  have  all  of  them  home  for  Christmas. 
John  was  living  in  Santa  Monica  while  he  fin- 
ishes his  work  at  UCLA.  Mary  was  arriving 
from  State  College  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  and  Ceci 
(a  USAF  2nd  Lieut.)  was  due  in  from  Denver. 

I  am  distressed  to  report  the  death  of  Mary 
Lou  Hollon  Eftler's  husband  Bob  on  May  16. 
1973.  Bob  died  unexpectedly  of  a  heart  attack. 
I  know  our  love  and  sympathy  go  out  to  Lou. 
It  was  so  much  fun  being  with  them  at  our 
25th  reunion.  Bob  was  one  of  the  few  husbands 
there. 

Anne  Hill  Edwards  writes  from  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  (her  address  is  Sweet  Briar 
Circle!)  that  she  and  Grif  had  a  wonderful  10 
days  down  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to 
Jacksonville  with  Betsy  Gurley  and  Tom.  Her 
son  Preston  is  a  senior  at  Emory  Medical 
School,  and  son  Bob  is  a  senior  at  U.Va.  after 
a  year  at  the  Univ.  of  Sussex,  Brighton,  Eng- 
land. Candy  Greene  Satterfield  and  Jim  have 
moved  from  Rye,  N.Y.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.  Jim 
is  with  British  American  Tobacco  Co.  Candy 
and  daughter  Caroline  are  college-hunting. 

Catherine  Smart  Grier  writes  from  Char- 
lotte that  her  family  scatters  more  every  year. 
Joe  HI  is  working  for  an  English  law  firm  in 
Singapore  for  a  year  before  going  to  law 
school.  Cathy  is  a  junior  at  SBC,  majoring  in 
Latin.  Susan  is  a  sophomore  at  Agnes  Scott. 
She  has  three  younger  boys  at  home.  Louise 
Crawford  Moorefield  wrote  Catherine  that  her 
son  Chuck  is  studying  psychology  in  graduate 
school;  that  Jessie  is  at  Emory  and  young 
Crawford  still  at  home.  The  Griers  recently 
had  dinner  with  Ann  Stubbs  Fitzsimmons  and 
Bud.  Bud  is  in  real  estate.  Their  daughter 
Mary  Penn  is  working  in  Raleigh.  Martha  is  a 
high  school  junior,  and  George  is  a  4th-grader. 
Bea  Dingwell  Loo's  oldest  son,  Catherine 
writes,  was  married  earlier  this  year. 

Caroline  Rudulph  Sellers  says  that  her  El- 
len is  rooming  next  door  to  Mary  Kline  at 
SBC.  Polly  Pollard  Kline  writes  that  her 
daughter  Mary  is  rooming  next  door  to 
Rudy's  Ellen.  (What  a  lovely  feeling  of  conti- 
nuity this  gives  me.  In  these  days  I  find  a  great 
need  for  just  this  kind  of  thing.) 

Ruth  Houston  Jarvis  writes  that  she  and 
Hines  Baker  were  married  June  23.  Hines  is  a 
native-born  Houstonian,  a  lawyer  and  "simply 
perfect."  Her  daughter  Ruth  is  14  and  her  son 
Bobby  is  13  and  they  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  that  opinion.  She  writes  that  HallieTom 
Nixon  Powell  has  two  beautiful  grand- 
daughters, and  a  daughter  who  is  at  SBC. 
Pinkie  Butler  O'Neal  lives  in  the  Williams- 
burg area  and  is  involved  in  education.  Legare 
Thompson  Robertson  writes  from  Petersburg 
that  she  is  still  working  as  a  real  estate  broker. 
Last  summer  she  attended  a  banker's  conven- 
tion at  Wrightsville  Beach  where  she  saw 
Charlotte  Sprunt  Murchison,  still  vivacious 
and  "hasn't  changed  a  bit  in  all  these  years." 

Louise  Lloyd  is  head  nurse  on  the  nightshift 


in  the  labor  &  delivery  area  of  the  obstetrical 
floor  of  Fairfax  Hospital.  "The  baby  business 
continues  to  be  erratic,  busy  one  moment  and 
quiet  the  next,  although  our  average  .per 
month  is  a  good  deal  down  from  three  or  four 
years  ago." 

Sarah  McDuffie  Hardaway  writes:  "Busy 
year.  Youngest  child  off  to  boarding  school. 
Alone  together  for  the  first  time  in  26  years. 
Not  bad.  Went  to  England  in  Aug.,  Spain  in 
October.  Expecting  first  grandchild  on 
Thanksgiving  Day." 

Helen  Murchison  Lane  has  one  child  at 
home — that's  Charlie,  a  senior  at  Bolles 
School.  Her  oldest  son  Ed  is  an  Ensign  on  a 
destroyer  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Daughter 
Palmer.  '73,  is  doing  graduate  work  in  art  his- 
tory at  Tulane;  and  daughter  Anna — after  a 
year  abroad — is  a  freshman  at  Colby  College, 
Me.  She  is  enjoying  Miss  Bennett  there  from 
SBC's  Biology  Dept.  (Miss  Bennett  heads 
Colby's  Biology  Dept.)  Murch  says  that  Colby 
reminds  her  of  SBC,  "only  it's  in  Maine."  She 
is  involved  in  Jacksonville's  community  affairs 
to  the  extent  of  belonging  to  ten  boards. 

Charlotte  Dinsmoor  Olin's  2nd  child  has 
finished  her  freshman  year  at  Vanderbilt.  No. 
3  and  No.  4  are  still  at  home,  and  all  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  sailing.  Tody  Corcoran 
Hartzer's  older  son  Jeff  graduated  from  Se- 
wanee  last  June,  cum  laude.  Jeff  is  now  leach- 
ing English  at  Bolles  School,  Jacksonville, 
from  which  he  graduated.  Jonathan  is  13  and 
in  the  7th  grade  at  Bolles.  Tody  and  Joe  had  a 
"two-week  best-of-Greece"  trip  in  October 
and  loved  it. 

Polly  Kent  Page  writes  from  Toledo  that 
oldest  son  Rob  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  stationed  at  Camp  LeJeune.  Her 
daughter  Beth  is  married  and  lives  nearby  in 
Toldeo.  Mary  is  about  to  enter  Sweet  Briar, 
class  of  '78.  Are  there  any  others  from  our 
class  entering  the  class  of  '78? 

Anne  Owens  Mueller  is  still  in  La  Jolla. 
Calif.  She  writes  that  husband  Rick  keeps  de- 
signing houses,  so  they  keep  moving!  Anne 
and  her  two  daughters  were  off  to  Europe  for 
two  weeks.  Eleanor  Sherman  Sorensen  writes 
from  San  Francisco  that  she  and  Dick,  still 
teaching,  have  recently  moved  into  a  town 
house  with  a  pool,  patio,  and  no  yardwork. 
Their  daughter  Linda  is  working  on  her  Mas- 
ter's at  Johns  Hopkins.  Her  son  Bob  is  a  se- 
nior at  Fresno  State  Univ. 

Tassie  Brooks  Augustine  is  in  Potwin,  Kan- 
sas, and  is  expecting  grandmotherhood  in 
March.  The  mother-to-be  lives  in  Hawaii. 
Tassie's  son  David  and  wife  live  in  Topeka, 
where  David  graduates  from  Washburn  in  an- 
other semester.  Oldest  son  Jon  is  in  Berlin  in 
the  Army  and  will  be  home  in  April.  There  is 
one  more  Augustine:  Brooks,  a  sophomore  in 
high  school.  Tassie  keeps  busy  with  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Thrift  Shop,  and  singing  in  the 
choir. 

Libba  Fruit  Metzenthin  writes  that  after  her 
husband  John  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  her 
"children"  Jim  and  Emily  remained  in  col- 
leges in  St.  Louis  and  Springfield.  Mo.  Emily 
is  a  senior  at  Southwest  Mo.  Univ.  Her  daugh- 
ter Margaret  graduated  from  Forest  View 
High  School  and  joined  Chicago-land  Chorale 
for  a  three-week  European  tour  where  they 
gave  10  concerts.  She  then  entered  Depauw 
Univ.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

From  Macon.  Ga.,  Eden  Tayor  Person  re- 
ports that  daughter  Eden  was  married  in  '68 
and  has  two  girls,  ages  4  and  I.  They  live 
nearby  in  Macon.  Pink  III  was  married  last 
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March  to  an  ex-SBC  girl.  Bryan.  19,  attends 
the  Univ.  of  Georgia;  he  is  quite  a  golfer,  play- 
ing on  the  state  and  national  level.  Eden  is  in- 
volved with  the  renovation  of  the  Sidney  La- 
nier Cottage  and  the  restoration  of  their 
Grand  Theatre. 

From  Newport  News  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  our  Wheats  Young  Call. 
Doug  has  a  business  making  airplane  carriers' 
decks  safe  for  landings,  so  our  harbors  here 
have  brought  them  back  to  old  Virginny. 
Doug,  Jr..  is  a  sophomore  at  the  University: 
Folly  and  Teddy  are  in  public  school,  Newport 
News. 

Bami  Rollins  Napier  writes  from  Mexico. 
Missouri,  where  they  have  recently  had  12 
inches  of  snow,  followed  by  ice  and  a  6-inch 
snow  and  more  ice.  enhanced  by  a  minus-18 
degree  reading  one  night.  That  day  their  dog 
kennel  burned  to  the  ground,  and  now  14  dogs 
are  sharing  their  house.  "If  I  gel  up  to  go  into 
another  room,  all  14  go  with  me.  .  .  If  I  sit 
down  to  read,  they  all  try  to  lie  at  my  feet." 
During  the  summer,  their  14-yr.  old  Laura 
went  backpacking  in  the  Great  Smokies,  and 
their  16-yr.  old  Julie  took  part  in  a  drama 
workshop  and  camp  in  Michigan.  Bami  spent 
some  time  with  her  husband  and  Laura  in  a 
"very  isolated  hunting  lodge  on  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  surrounded  by  deer,  black  bear  and 
chipmunks — and  greatest  blessing  of  all — no 
TV.  telephone  or  neighbors." 

From  Ade  Jones  Voorhees  news  of  several 
more  of  our  class.  She  said  Flo  Cameron 
Atherton  and  Holt  were  in  Europe  this  past 
fall — mainly  in  France — for  both  business  and 
pleasure.  "Flo  is  a  good  one  to  know,  as  she 
has  an  interest  in  a  vineyard  in  Bordeaux!" 
Flo's  son  Ike  goes  to  school  in  San  Antonio: 
Megan  goes  to  a  boarding  school  in  Monterey, 
Calif.  Megan  is  on  the  swimming  team  and  is 
an  excellent  tennis  player.  Flo  is  a  Special 
Consultant  to  the  State  Dept.  with  the  Bureau 
of  International  Affairs  and  is  completing  her 
term  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  at  Sweet 
Briar.  Flo  recently  saw  Evaline  Rife  Thomp- 
son and  says  she  looks  as  great  as  she  did  in 
the  fall  of  '42.  She  has  five  children  and  lives 
on  a  ranch  in  Santa  Fe. 

Ade  heard  from  Jean  Carter  Telford  but 
couldn't  read  it  all!  Carter  has  resigned  as  Di- 
rector of  Chattanooga's  Mental  Health  Assoc, 
and  is  back  on  the  volunteer  circuit.  Nancy 
Waile  Ward  wrote  of  a  wonderful  trip  last 
summer  to  Sweden  and  Finland  chaperoning 
the  U.S.  Diving  Team  for  the  AAU.  Moe 
Christian  Schley  contributed  recipes  to 
Princeton's  "Hungr_\  Tiger"  Cookbook,  and 
Ade  has  enjoyed  them.  Nancy  Dowd  Burton 
was  in  Charleston  last  summer  for  a  Regional 
Tennis  Tournament.  Dowd's  daughter  Connie 
was  playing  and  playing  well.  Dowd  is  study- 
ing to  be  a  clinical  therapist  in  Transactional 
Analysis;  she  is  currently  leading  four  therapy 
groups.  Ade's  Stephen  will  graduate  from 
Morris  Harvey  College  in  Charleston;  Nancy 
is  at  Duke;  Sarah  at  Denison.  and  Peter  at 
Lawrenceville.  They  have  finally  finished  re- 
storing a  150-yr.  old  log  house  on  a  mountain- 
side in  Greenbrier  County.  She  says  Coerte 
loves  the  view,  and  she  loves  being  so  close  to 
the  Greenbrier  and  the  Homestead. 

Well — you  were  certainly  generous  with 
your  news.  Thank  you!  Our  news  is  all  so  var- 
ied and  so  interesting  and  from  all  over  every- 
where. What  a  treat  to  glean  it  all  and  to  keep 
up  even  once  a  year.  As  for  me,  Lisa  is  a  fresh- 
man at  H  oil  ins.  and  Robbie  is  a  junior  at  Epis- 
copal High  in  Alexandria.  I  keep  wondering  if 


any  of  you  have  anyone  at  either  of  these  two 
schools.  It  would  be  sad  for  them  to  be  matric- 
ulating together  and  not  know  that  their 
parents  matriculated  at  SBC.  Bob  and  I  are 
"alone  together,"  too.  Nice  but  going  back 
into  empty  little  bedrooms  with  abandoned 
stuffed  animals  and  Mad  posters.  . .  .  Oh.  me. 
the  passage  of  time.  Goodbye  for  now.  Best 
wishes  and  love. 

1956 

Secretary 

Karen  Steinhardt  Kirkbride(Mrs.  Richard  J.), 
6335  Albro  Lane,  Alexandria.  Va.  22312 
Fund  Agent 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann  (Mrs.  Richard  A.). 
2633  Juniper  St..  Toledo,  Ohio  43614 

Nancie  Howe  Entenmann  provides  a  sug- 
gestion for  her  news  item:  "Ear-marking  class 
of '56  donations  for  a  special  fund  for  our  20th 
and  SBC's  75th."  We  should  move  to  establish 
a  fund  for  our  20th  class  anniversary  and  gel 
organized  on  procedures  immediately.  Any 
ideas?  Any  helpers? 

Nancie  and  husband  Dick  and  Dirk  (fresh- 
man) and  Becky  (6lh  grade)  were  off  to  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland  for  three  summer 
weeks.  Nancie's  plea  as  class  Fund  Agent  to 
all  of  us  is:  "Remember,  il's  not  the  amount  as 
much  as  the  percentage!" 

I  received  a  delightful  note  from  Joyce  Lenz 
Young  in  Weston  (near  Boston),  who  says  that 
Hugh  is  still  at  Mass.  General.  About  herself, 
Joyce  says  she  loves  her  work  al  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum  in  Boston.  The  family  is  planning  a 
vacation  in  Hawaii  this  summer.  About  our 
20th:  "I  really  panic  a  little  when  I  let  myself 
realize  that  our  20th  is  around  the  corner.  But 
if  everyone  else  can  bear  it,  so  can  I." 

Parksie  Carroll  Mulholland  tells  of  Jack's 
success  at  the  hospital  and  says  all  her  children 
are  old  enough  to  hold  their  own.  She  has 
taken  on  the  challenge  of  working  with  the 
Drug  Education  Program  in  addition  to  her 
many  other  activities. 

Jane  Black  Clark  answered  my  plea  for 
news.  Alden  is  now  a  freshman  al  Hollins  and 
loves  it.  Janie  is  a  junior,  boarding  al  Hollon 
Arms.  From  all  indications,  Jane  and  David 
are  enjoying  all  their  activities.  Virginia  Nel- 
son Self  writes  that  her  son  Peyton,  18,  is  a 
freshman  Phi  Delt  al  Ole  Miss.  Mary  Louise 
is  16  and  a  junior;  Ginny  is  8  and  in  3rd  grade. 
Virginia  says,  "We're  not  getting  older,  we're 
getting  better." 

Betty  Pierce  Bradshaw  says  her  family  is  en- 
joying Darien,  Conn.  Mimi  is  14;  John,  12: 
Chris.  9.  All  play  tennis  and  sail  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Jack  is  Director  of  Personnel  at 
the  General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Sub- 
sidiary in  the  computer  business. 

Sarah  Sharp  Taylor  writes.  "I'm  frantically 
trying  to  keep  up  with  live  males,  husband  in- 
cluded. Our  oldest  son  is  15  and  already  6'2" 
which  makes  me  appear  much  older  than  I 
feel!  The  youngest  is  five  and  will  be  my  un- 
doing yet.  Have  been  involved  in  a  challenging 
new  volunteer  program:  testing  and  now  tu- 
toring kindergarten  children  who  have  learn- 
ing disabilities.  '73  was  a  big  year  for  us.  After 
wailing  21  years  to  return  to  Europe.  Bob  and 
I  were  virtual!)  given  two  trips  within  seven 
months  of  each  other— Switzerland  and  adja- 
cent countries  in  May,  and  then  Spain  in  No- 
vember." 

Ann  Irvin  writes  that  she  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Nassau  Counl\  Youth  Board 
She  has  held  the  position  for  almost  two  \cars 


and  was  the  first  woman  appointed.  Ann  had  a 
Nov.  vacation  in  Hawaii.  She  says  the  energy 
crisis  is  ruining  the  ski  weekends  for  those  who 
can't  gel  up  to  the  slopes  and  back  on  a  tank  of 
gas. 

From  Ann  Greer  Adams:  As  of  May.  I  will 
finish  my  stint  as  Junior  League  President.  It 
has  been  a  fun  job,  but  1  am  looking  forward 
to  my  return  to  being  wife  and  mother.  (I  also 
hope  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  again  with  my  pi- 
ano.) One  of  the  nicest  fringe  benefits  of  this 
League  job  was  the  trip  it  afforded  me  to  San 
Francisco  last  May.  My  husband  flew  out  to 
meet  me  after  the  League  meeting,  and  we  had 
a  glorious  week  in  San  Francisco  and  Carmel. 
Marion  and  I  also  had  a  wonderful  trip  to 
Mexico  City  last  Oct.  to  take  part  in  a  Presby- 
terian Board  of  World  Missions  celebration. 
This  past  summer  found  us  taking  our  first 
real  family  trio.  .  .Marion  and  I  and  our  three 
children  (ages  10,  8,  6)  drove  to  North  Caro- 
lina, taking  in  Six  Flags  over  Georgia  on  the 
way  up  and  then  stopping  at  every  waterfall. 
Indian  village,  museum,  and  thousands  of  gift 
shops— ending  up  al  Montreal,  N.C. 

"We  drove  over  to  Little  Switzerland  one 
day  to  try  to  find  Camp  Glenlaurel.  where  I 
had  been  a  counselor  after  our  freshman  year 
at  Sweet  Briar.  I  was  so  pleased  to  find  that 
Helen  Mac  and  Dan  Boone  have  bought  a 
house  there,  and  we  were  so  lucky  to  find 
Helen  Mac  at  home.  We  had  a  lovely  visit  and 
did  a  lot  of  talking  about  Sweet  Briar  days.  I 
heard  in  a  Christmas  card  that  Carolyn  Pan- 
nell  Ross  and  Dud  are  breaking  ground  this 
spring  on  a  new  country  home  outside  of 
Montgomery." 

Barbara  Darnall  Clinton  says.  "Your  letter 
asking  for  SBC  news  arrived  the  same  lime  in 
our  house  as  the  flu  bug!  The  past  year  or  so 
have  been  busy  ones.  Our  three  children  and 
all  iheir  activities  keep  me  busy.  Last  spring 
both  girls  played  Softball:  Charlie  looks  for- 
ward to  T-ball  this  spring,  since  he's  finally  old 
enough  (7).  Mary  Kay  (13)  is  happy  in  junior 
high  school,  plays  ihe  flute,  sings  in  the  church 
youth  choir.  Laura  is  taking  art  lessons,  is  in 
5th  grade:  she  also  sings  in  the  childrens'  choir 
at  church.  She  is  10.  Charlie,  in  1st  grade,  is 
quite  grown-up;  he  enjoys  Indian  Guides.  Both 
girls  are  involved  in  Girl  Scouts,  and  I  have 
helped  as  neighborhood  organizer  for  the 
Scouts. 

"Dan  is  head  of  the  Environmental  Divison 
of  Lockwood,  Andrews  and  Newman,  a  con- 
sulting engineering  firm.  He  and  I  have  been 
active  in  the  elementary  PTA  and  currently 
serve  as  treasurer.  I  started  taking  voice  les- 
sons last  year.  .  .1  sing  in  the  choir  at  church 
and  help  with  the  childrens'  choir.  I  am  also 
singing  with  a  group  of  homemakers  called 
"Yesterday's  Children."  Our  performances 
have  been  mostly  in  the  retirement  homes  and 
at  the  church.  I  am  still  leaching  piano." 

Louisa  Hunt  Coker  writes  lhal  il  is  noi  loo 
soon  to  stari  talking  about  our  20lh  reunion. 
Let's  all  try  to  come  so  that  it  will  be  success- 
ful. 

My  (Karen  S.  Kirkbridc)  news  is  that  after 
a  time  al  home,  and  lime  consulting.  I  am  em- 
ployed as  a  S> stems  Specialist  at  System  De- 
velopment Corp.  (SDC).  working  in  the  area 
of  Computer  Security.  While  at  home  Dick 
and  sons  Steven  (7)  and  Kevin  (5)  are  thrilled 
with  our  Shetland  Sheep-dog  pupp>.  "Blaze  of 
Burnhr.ie." 

I've  mailed  152  letters  asking  for  news.  II 
you  mail  news  during  the  year  before  Septem- 
ber and  I  have  enough,  we  can  mail  out  a 
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In  touch  with  history 


Elizabeth  Sanford  '68  lives  with  history — and  sees  to  it 
that  it  is  brought  back  alive. 

An  archaeological  restorationist,  she  identifies  and 
preserves  artifacts  just  after  they  are  recovered  at  the  site 
of  the  dig.  History  she  has  handled  dates  back  to  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  her  absorbing  interest  in  archaeology 
from  her  undergraduate  days  at  Sweet  Briar. 

During  her  junior  year  in  Italy,  she  participated  in  her 
first  dig,  and  after  graduating  with  a  major  in  history  of 
art  she  went  on  to  Brown  University,  where  she  received 
the  master's  degree  in  classical  archaeology.  Deciding  to 
focus  on  the  restoration  involved  in  archaeology,  she  at- 
tended the  University  of  London's  Institute  of  Archae- 
ology, from  which  she  was  graduated  in  May  1973. 

Now  based  in  London,  she  "free  lances"  in  her  field, 
picking  sites  and  problems  that  most  interest  her.  Since 
receiving  the  degree  from  the  University  of  London  she 
has  been  on  digs  in  Jordan  and  in  Greece,  and  on  a  dig  in 
Syria,  her  second  there,  that  turned  up  her  most  exciting 
find  to  date  as  well  as  putting  her  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  Middle  East  war. 

"We  didn't  know  how  big  it  was,"  Elizabeth  Sanford 
said  during  a  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald  interview 
in  January.  "All  we  had  was  the  BBC  and  Radio  Damas- 
cus. It  was  very  tense." 

The  Syrian  government,  which  had  initiated  the  Sep- 
tember-October dig,  asked  the  archaeologists  to  remain 
at  the  desert  dig.  "We  kept  on  working,"  she  said.  "But  it 
was  difficult  to  work  and  know  all  those  people  were  get- 
ting killed." 

The  Syrian  find  that  so  excited  Elizabeth  Sanford  on 
that  same  dig  was  a  ring  covered  in  green  corrosion,  a 
usual  indication  of  bronze  or  copper.  As  she  began  to 
clean  the  ring,  beige  showed  through,  indicating  gold.  "It 
turned  out  to  be  a  pure  gold,  exquisite  Islamic  ring,"  said 
Elizabeth,  who  dated  the  find  at  about  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  "Inside  was  an  Arabic  inscription  which  had  a 
double  meaning." 

Independent  archaeological  restorationists  like  Eliza- 
beth Sanford  receive  food,  room  and  transporation  in  ad- 
dition to  a  salary.  Living  conditions  vary  enormously 
with  each  dig.  In  Syria,  the  whole  party  lived  in  a  mud 
brick  landowner's  house  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  ex- 
tremely isolated  and  in  close  quarters  that  can,  of  course, 
cause  problems.  "But,"  she  said,  "you  become  very  close 
to  the  people  and  just  enjoy  being  together." 

The  archaeologists'  day  began  at  5  a.m.  in  Syria, 
where  work  had  to  be  done  before  the  heat  became  too 
intense.  After  1  p.m.,  Elizabeth  napped,  or  rode  horse- 
back on  the  floodplain  of  the  Euphrates  River.  "Food  is  a 
very  important  subject  during  a  dig,"  she  said.  "Even  if 
all  sorts  of  things  go  wrong,  if  you've  got  a  good  cook,  all 
holds  together." 
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And  things  can  go  wrong — conflicts  among  the  archae- 
ologists, sickness  that  must  be  treated  from  a  first-aid  kit, 
or  a  disappointing  find.  Danger,  too,  can  be  a  threat:  on 
the  same  Syrian  dig,  ten  armed  men  climbed  over  the 
house  wall  on  a  moonless  night,  broke  into  the  house,  en- 
tered the  director's  bedroom,  and  stole  the  payroll  slated 
to  be  distributed  the  following  day.  Shooting  the  tires  out 
of  cars  at  the  house,  they  took  a  Landrover  parked  there 
to  make  a  desert  getaway. 

In  spite  of  the  danger,  Elizabeth  Sanford  loved  the 
desert.  "When  I  first  got  to  Syria  it  was  noon  and  it 
looked  bleak,"  she  said.  "But  the  change  of  light  is  ex- 
traordinary. You  have  the  whole  dome  of  the  heavens  at 
night." 

She  loves  her  work,  too.  "It's  very  exciting  to  be  close 
to  history,"  she  said.  "You  really  think  about  the  man 
who  made  something  and  the  man  who  used  it.  You've 
got  your  hands  on  history." 

Living  with  rare  books 

Every  day  Jean  Hamer  '46  locks  herself  in  a  cage  with 
a  few  very  old  friends — friends  others  in  Cincinnati  come 
to  see  and  learn  from  with  awe. 

Jean  Hamer  is  first  assistant  in  the  rare  book  depart- 
ment at  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  and  the  friends 
with  whom  she  shares  her  caged  office  are  books  that  are 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old. 

"I  catalogue  rare  books  and  collections  dating  to  be- 
fore the  16th  century,"  she  said  during  a  recent  interview 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  "Cataloguing  rare  books  is 
different  from  regular  bibliographical  cataloguing  be- 
cause a  physical  description  is  involved.  I  describe  the 
physical  makeup  of  the  page  and  the  signature  collation, 
the  binding,  the  color  of  the  book,  the  illustrations,  and 
the  number  of  the  plates,  and  distinguish  between  edi- 
tions, printings  and  issue  points." 

Among  volumes  she  might  handle  during  her  locked-in 
hours  are  the  Coverdale  Bible,  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
English  (1535)  and  part  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary's famed  Bible  collection,  a  first  edition  (1687)  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophicae  naturalis  principia 
mathematica,  from  its  Scientific  Milestones  collection,  or 
rare  books  about  the  discovery  and  early  exploration  of 
America,  from  its  Americana  collection.  "Right  now  my 
favorite  type  of  book  to  work  with  is  the  rare  book  noted 


Hamer 

for  its  fine  printing,  beautiful  paper  stock,  and  aesthetic 
typography,*'  she  said  late  last  winter.  "'I  guess  it's  be- 
cause we  just  finished  cataloguing  the  Louis  A.  Braver- 
man  collection,  which  is  books  of  fine  printing. 

Volumes  from  the  rare  book  department  do  not  circu- 
late, but  are  available  at  the  library  for  research  or  "just 
to  look  at."  Jean  Hamer's  duties  in  the  department  in- 
clude answering  reference  questions  on  the  telephone  and 
in  person,  waiting  on  patrons,  and  research.  In  1972,  after 
a  year  of  research,  she  compiled  A  Collection  of  Dictio- 
naries: English  Language,  American  Indian,  and  Foreign 
Languages,  on  the  Cincinnati  library  dictionary  collec- 
tion, which  she  describes  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  col- 
lections of  dictionaries  in  the  world  today." 

The  oldest  printed  books  in  the  Cincinnati  library's 
collection,  she  said,  are  called  "incunables."  In  her  de- 
partment are  thirty-three  incunables,  published  during 
the  dawn  of  printing,  before  the  year  1 500. 

A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Jean  Hamer  left  Sweet  Briar  to 
graduate  with  an  economics  major  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  went  on  the  receive  the  master's  degree  in 
library  science  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  She  came  to 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  in  1961  from  the  Proctor  & 
Gamble  technical  library,  and  has  worked  in  the  rare 
book  department  since  1962.  "This  is  an  absolutely  fasci- 
nating place  to  work  because  I  deal  with  the  original 
books,"  she  said.  "I  read  French  and  German,  and  il  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  read  a  book  published  in  1400." 

Mixing  museums  and  fashion 

If  shopping  somewhere  stylish  you  tind  yourself  sud- 
denly tempted  to  buy  a  skirt  or  a  robe  that  looks  as  if  the 
material  came  straight  from  a  museum,  it  ma\  have 
come  straight  from  a  museum.  Or  at  least  its  original 
may  have,  and  you  may  have  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  to 
thank  for  it. 


Whyte 

She's  Jenny  Bell  Bechlel  Whyte  '48.  who  was  cata- 
pulted into  a  fashion  career  as  a  young  model  who  started 
the  way-back-when  craze  for  full  ruffled  petticoats.  That 
career  has  run  the  gamut  of  fashion,  according  to  one  re- 
port, from  design  for  Seventh  Avenue  houses  to  her  own 
business,  and  finds  her  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  today 
sleuthing  ideas  from  sequestered  museums. 

"Museum  Pieces  to  Wear,"  her  new  collection,  began 
with  her  discovery  of  an  old  embroidered  silk  scarf  dis- 
carded in  a  Brooklyn  Museum  housecleaning  session. 
From  this,  and  from  an  old  American  patchwork  quilt, 
she  created  two  handsome  evening  skirts. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Fashion  Group,  the  oldest 
(1930)  women's  executive  organization,  Jenny  Bell 
Whyte  has  served  with  such  well-known  designers  as 
Pucci,  Simonetta,  Fabrini  and  Scaasi.  A  safari  to  Kenya 
in  1963  resulted  in  a  collection  of  dresses  designed  in  au- 
thentic African  prints.  Successful  radio  and  television  ap- 
pearances preceded  her  joining  the  lecture  circuit,  where 
she  has  used  her  own  selections  to  keep  as  demonstration 
material.  This  \ear  she  has  lectured  in  Pelham  Manor 
and  Westbury,  N.Y.,  in  Burlington.  Vt„  at  Northwestern 
University,  at  the  Town  Hall  Series  in  Detroit  and  Ak- 
ron, and  at  the  Greenbrier;  last  year  her  schedule  in- 
cluded Lynchburg  and  Richmond. 

"Every  year  we  go  to  Europe  for  a  couple  of  months." 
Jenny  Bell  Whyte  explained,  "so  that  m\  husband  can 
write  in  peace." 

William  H.  Whyte,  author  of  The  Organization  Man 
and  The  Last  Landscape,  has  a  long  work  in  progress  on 
contemporary  urban  problems  "what  makes  cities 
work  or  not,"  as  his  wife  puis  it.  The  couple  live  in  New 
York  with  their  eight-year-old  daughter,  Alexandra,  who 
joins  them  on  their  European  junkets.  Jenn\  Bell  Whyte, 
too,  is  a  published  writer:  a  book  ol'  poems,  a  book  of 
children's  stones,  and  most  recently  a  part)  book  for 
grownups. 
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newsletter  between  Class  Notes.  Have  a  good 
year! 

1962 

Secretary 

Jane   Roulslon    Schoettker    (Mrs.    Jane    R. 
Schoettker),  305-A   N.   Hamilton  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23226 
Fund  Agents 

Ann  Ritchey  Baruch  (Mrs.  Richard  F.),  841 
Merion  Square  Rd.,  Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035 
Mary  Belle  Scott  Rauch  (Mrs.  Alfred),  1013 
Black  Rock  Rd.,  Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035 
Births 

Ray   Henley  Thompson:    Evelyn   Barrett 
Thompson,  Dec.  8,  1972,  3rd  child,  1st  girl. 
Anne  Dunlap  Youmans:  Anne  Brooks  You- 
mans,  Aug.  23,  1972,  3rd  child,  2nd  daughter. 
Mina  Walker  Wood:  Bruce  Marshall  Wood, 
June  14,  1972,  3rd  son. 

Lynne  Rvnders  Welch:  Christopher  Michael 
Welch,  Sept.  5,  1972,  2nd  son. 
Marriage 

Alice  Warner  to  Robert  J.  Donaghy,  Jr.,  Oct. 
21,  1972. 

Change-of-address 

Ann  Cai  Meredith  (Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Hilgeman), 
704  Pecan  St.,  Crossett,  Ark.  71635. 

Barby  Ross  Goode  writes  that  Anne,  9,  and 
Amy,  4,  have  kept  her  in  the  car  for  the  major- 
ity of  1973.  .  .  .  Mina  Walker  and  Robin 
Wood  built  a  new  house;  the  Woods  have  three 
sons.  .  .  .Alice  Warner  had  been  a  programmer 
and  an  assistant  treasurer  of  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.  but  gave  up  her  job  when  she  mar- 
ried Robert  Donaghy. 

From  Louisville,  Elizabeth  Farmer  Owens 
writes  that  with  Douglas  (6  1/2)  and  Elizabeth 
(4  1/2)  in  different  schools,  there  is  endless 
driving.  She  is  active  at  the  Speed  Art  Mu- 
seum. The  Owens  have  added  a  library  to  their 
house,  and  Dougie  did  all  the  interior  wood- 
work. They  enjoyed  two  business  trips  to  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  Martha  Baum 
Sikes  says  that  they  are  happy  to  be  back  in 
Georgia  near  their  families.  Tom  is  the  finan- 
cial officer  for  an  independent  telephone  com- 
pany. Martha  is  teaching  English  and  French 
at  Piedmont  College  in  addition  to  keeping  up 
with  Matthew,  4,  and  Susanne,  3. 

From  Evanston,  111.,  Mary  Layne  Shine 
Gregg  writes  that  Bob  is  teaching  New  Testa- 
ment and  Early  Church  History  at  Seabury- 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  Clarke,  6th 
grade,  a  Cub  Scout;  Courtney,  1st  grade,  a 
ballet  dancer  and  free  spirit;  Amy,  3,  is  every- 
where. She  says  she  is  still  trying  to  affect  the 
world  here  and  there,  "to  no  avail." 

The  last  time  1  heard  from  Eve  Pringle 
Boyd  she  and  Bill  had  returned  from  an  ex- 
citing business  trip  to  London. 

Mary  Sturr  Cornelius  writes  she  was  sorry 
to  miss  our  reunion  in  '72.  In  the  fall  of  '72  she 
and  Jim  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then 
visited  Jean  Hartwell  and  John  Brooks.  They 
also  went  to  Newport,  where  they  saw  Mig 
Garrily  Sturr,  who  is  married  to  Mary's 
brother  Dixon. 

Jean  Gantt  Nixum  and  her  husband  bought 
a  100-year  old  house  in  the  oldest  section  of 
Lexington.  Working  on  the  house  and  working 
at  the  Univ.  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center  have 
kept  them  busy.  They  have  found  that  redoing 
an  old  house  requires  patience,  time,  and 
money! 

From  Scotland,  Louise  Durham  Purvis 
writes  she  has  taken  up  riding  along  with  her 


two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Emily.  At  the 
time  of  her  note,  she  was  looking  forward  to  a 
month  in  West  Va.,  with  crossings  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  the  France.  I  also 
heard  that  the  Stuart  Hall  alumnae  magazine 
had  a  three-page  article  on  Louise's  life  in 
Scotland. 

Judy  Whitacre  Snider  writes  that  they 
moved  to  Detroit  in  1972.  David  has  been 
working  as  organizing  director  for  a  group 
working  in  the  area  of  institutional  oppression, 
i.e.,  racism,  sexism,  etc.  He  is  also  co-editing  a 
book  dealing  with  racism. 

Barbara  Sublett  Guthery  and  John  and 
Katie  (10)  went  to  Africa  for  three  weeks 
where  they  visited  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  Tan- 
zania. She  said  they  couldn't  wait  to  go  back. 

I  spoke  to  Fontaine  Hutler  Hettrick  who 
urges  everyone  passing  through  Richmond  to 
call  her.  Fontaine  and  George  have  two  chil- 
dren: Heather,  8,  goes  to  St.  Catherine's;  Ned, 
6,  is  in  public  school.  She  had  heard  from  Al- 
ice Allen  Smythe,  who  told  her  that  she  and 
Ross  had  built  a  house  in  Charlotte.  Fontaine 
and  George  were  in  Washington  for  five  days 
for  the  Bar  Assoc,  meeting.  One  of  the  high- 
lights was  a  tour  through  Jackie  Kennedy's 
Georgetown  house.  At  the  meeting,  Fontaine 
saw  Douglas  Dockery  Porteous.  Douglas's 
time  is  occupied  by  Will  (21  months),  sym- 
phony work,  piano  lessons,  guiding  at  Longue 
Vue  Gardens,  and  travel  to  Yucatan,  and  to 
NYC  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Council 
meetings. 

I  last  heard  from  Anne  Allen  Symonds 
from  Hong  Kong.  During  1972  they  visited 
Singapore  and  Manila  as  a  family,  and  Taft 
visited  Australia  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  in  order  to  visit  the  Canton  Trade  Fair. 
Anne  and  Taft  and  Allen,  6,  and  Jonathan,  5, 
are  now  living  in  London. 

From  Crossett,  Ark.,  comes  word  from  Ann 
Cai  Meredith  Hilgeman.  Before  her  marriage, 
she  did  lots  of  traveling  and  earned  an  M.A.  in 
English.  Her  activities  include  redecorating  an 
old  house,  volunteer  work,  and  tutoring. 

Anne-Bruce  Boxley  and  Edward  Burgess 
are  living  in  Leesburg,  Va.  Her  sister  lives  in 
San  Juan,  and  they  have  found  it  to  be  a  great 
place  for  winter  vacations.  Last  Oct.  Anne- 
Bruce  and  Edward  were  in  London. 

The  last  I  heard  from  Cary  Lamond  and 
Pat  Dillon  they  were  doing  much  traveling.  In 
1972  they  made  trips  to  Vancouver,  Tahiti, 
Mexico  City,  Norway,  Copenhagen,  and  Ha- 
waii. I  was  interested  in  their  "whale-watch- 
ing" which  involves  following  the  whale  mi- 
gration paths  in  a  coastal  boat. 

When  I  last  heard  from  Ginger  Borah 
Slaughter,  she  was  finishing  her  M.A.  in  City 
Planning  at  U.Va.  Since  then  she  and  seven- 
year  old  David  moved  to  Atlanta. 

Deborah  Glazier  and  Bob  Michael  have 
built  a  beautiful  house  in  Richmond.  Bob  is 
busy  with  a  new  business  and  Deborah  is  ac- 
tive with  the  Historic  Richmond  Foundation 
Board  and  the  William  Byrd  Community 
House.  Deborah  had  heard  from  Mimi  Mo- 
lander  Moss.  She  and  Mike  went  to  Greece 
last  year  and  were  planning  another  trip  this 
year. 

Mollie  Harris  Jordan  says  that  she  and 
Jimmy  have  put  a  two-story  addition  on  their 
house.  The  whole  project  took  about  four 
months.  Mollie  said  she  saw  Anne  Dunlap 
Youmans  when  she  and  George  were  visiting 
in  Richmond. 

Please  start  sending  news  now  so  that  I  will 
have  enough  for  an  interim  newsletter. 


1966 

Secretary 

Mary   Meade  Gordon  Winn  (Mrs.  Thomas 
M.,  Jr.),  2962  Rosalind  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke, 
Va.  24014 
Fund  Agents 

Lin   Campbell,    1835   Kipling  St.,   Houston, 
Texas  77006 

Natalie  Roberts  Sheriff  (Mrs.  Stephen),  5451 
Woodenhawk  Circle,  Columbia,  Md.  21043 
Engagements 

Ellie  Gilmore  to  Adrian  Massey 
Marilyn  Garabrant  to  David  Morris 
Andrea  Pearson  to  Al  Pennington 
Marriages 

Kit  Baker  to  Kendall  Sydnor,  July,  1973 
Diane  Girling  to  Jim  Smith,  May,  1973 
Births 

Alyson  Maclnnes  to  Kathy  Mockett  and  John 
Palmer,  Oct.  12.  1972 

John  Littleton,  III,  to  Kathy  Binghan  and  Lit- 
tleton Glover,  Dec.  19,  1973 
Elizabeth  to  Randi  Cutler  and  Michael  Maw, 
April  29,  1973 

Carroll  Ahrens  to  Kathy  Carroll  and  Dave 
Mathewson,  June  8,  1973 
Vincent  Cassell  to  Pearl  Riggan  and  Cassel 
Adamson,  Oct.  4,  1973 

Manning  to  Jeannie  Jackson  and  Joe  Exum, 
Oct.  18,  1973 

Frances  Garland  to  Frances  Butt  and  David 
Slaughter,  Sept.  11,  1972 
Margaret  Corbett  to  Jeannine  Corbett  and 
Jay  Squires,  July  3,  1973 
Calista  Cabot  to  Molly   Tromblv  and  John 
Bailey,  July  5,  1973 

David   Hanes  to  Lome  Lassiter  and  David 
Black,  Oct.  2,  1973 

Virginia  Hutchison  to  Mary  McGrew  and  Bill 
Lee,  Nov.  12,  1973 

Robert  Emery,  III,  to  El  Griggs  and  Bob  Die- 
mar,  March  3,  1973 

William  Callaway  to  Diana  Rediker  and  Wil- 
liam Slaughter,  Nov.  5,  1973 
Carolyn    Barting  to  Jane   Taylor  and  Jack 
Ryan,  Oct.  2,  1973 

The  more  than  100  responses  I  received 
from  my  letter  reveal  that  our  class  is  as  indus- 
trious, innovative  and  full  of  fun  as  ever  and 
that  we  all  should  take  up  typing.  The  writing 
is  either  much  worse  or  my  eyesight  is  leaving. 

Two  cards  were  full  of  news  but  lacked 
names  so  they  weren't  included. 

To  get  right  on  with  the  show — Shelley 
Turner  is  modernizing  a  17th-century  sawmill 
in  Cornwall,  England,  and  doing  free-lance 
publicity  and  a  weekly  London  column  for 
Warner  Bros,  after  running  Paul  McCartney's 
London  office.  One  hundred  miles  north  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  Peter  and  Virginia  Wil- 
liams Stanley  are  enjoying  life  in  the  log  cabin 
they  built.  She  writes,  "Mt.  McKinley  rises 
majestically  out  of  our  picture  window  and  the 
Susitna  River  runs  at  the  foot  of  our  hill.  With 
the  fuel  shortage  our  wood  stoves  and  spring 
water  are  even  greater  assets  than  we  real- 
ized." Their  two  sons  (3;  and  9  mos.)  go  skiing 
and  snow  shoeing  with  them. 

Penn  Willetts  and  John  Mullin  are  in  Calif, 
where  John  works  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Leasing 
Corp.  Brennan  (2  1/2)  keeps  Penn  on  the  run, 
but  she  teaches  at  juvenile  hall  and  takes 
courses  at  night.  They  see  Randi  Miles  Long 
and  Keenan  and  Chris  Montgomery  often. 
Anne  Freyer  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  af- 
ter three  years  in  Paris  and  Geneva.  She  works 
al  "Gilbert  Galleries"  and  is  beginning  a  new 
venture  in  interior  space  design.  Randi  Miles 
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Long  stays  active  with  Melissa  (3  1/2)  and 
Kent  (6  mos.)  and  is  currently  involved  in  an 
open-space  bond  issue  in  Walnut  Creek. 

Sally  Thomas  Hoffman  and  Paul  have  lived 
in  Seattle  for  4  1/2  years  and  are  starting  a 
business,  drypressing  clays.  Their  main  prod- 
uct is  glazed  ceramic  buttons  and  they're  look- 
ing for  an  outlet.  Wick  Nolle  Walker  and 
Chuck  have  moved  to  McMinnville,  Ore., 
where  he  is  the  financial  manager  of  a  new  di- 
vision of  Hewlett-Packard:  Wick  teaches  Jr. 
High  math.  They  have  a  home  on  12  acres  and 
are  doing  renovating  "which  is  a  mess." 

Sandi  Palmer  Kane  and  Kevin  live  in  Phoe- 
nix where  Kevin  is  an  attorney  and  Sandi  is 
coordinator  of  patient  services  in  a  private 
psychiatric  center  for  children.  Marly  Spang- 
enberg  Moore.  John  Eddy,  Clay  (4  1/2),  and 
Stacy  (2)  live  in  Olympia  Fields.  III.,  where 
John  Eddy  is  community  relations  manager 
for  Allis-Chalmers  industrial  truck  division. 
Sandy  Sireeit  Hamrick  writes  that  her  Ph.D. 
dissertation  in  French  Literature  and  her  1 
1/2-yr.  old  son  are  her  main  time-drainers. 

Linda  Hovde  Buehlell  and  Lou  enjoy  living 
close  to  Purdue  and  Big  Ten  football.  Brad  (5 
1/2)  is  in  kindergarten;  Jennifer  (3)  began  Pur- 
due Nursery  School  this  fall.  In  May  they 
traveled  to  Armonk,  N.Y.,  where  they  saw  Pat 
Brennan  Stanley  and  her  family.  Anne  Ward 
Stern  and  her  husband  have  moved  into  a  new 
house  in  Indianapolis.  Stern  is  directing  Of 
Mice  and  Men  this  winter,  and  Anne  will 
teach  creative  dramatics  for  the  Indiana  Re- 
pertory Theater  this  spring  as  well  as  teaching 
in  high  school.  They  are  delighted  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  IRT,  which  has  7,000  subscribers. 

Peppi  Yaeger  Rankin,  Tom,  and  their  two 
daughters  are  in  London  for  six  months  while 
Tom  studies  neurology  at  the  National  Hospi- 
tal, Queens  Square.  In  July  they  will  start  a 
three-year  hitch  with  the  Army  in  San  An- 
tonio. Peppi's  horse.  Bridegroom,  won  a  First 
at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  International  Horse 
Show  where  Peppi  enjoyed  a  visit  with  Sharon 
Price  Schinnerer  who  has  also  been  doing 
some  riding. 

Suzy  Moseley  Helm  and  her  family  have 
moved  into  a  new  house,  so  they  have  been 
busy  painting.  Pen  (3  1/2)  is  in  nursery  school 
and  has  already  taught  herself  to  read!  Katie 
Clay  Barrett  and  Max  are  looking  forward  to 
May  when  Max  will  graduate  and  go  to  work 
for  a  Lexington  law  firm.  He  is  first  in  his  class 
and  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Law  Journal.  Susan 
Suddiih  Dodson  and  Frank  have  loved  their 
first  year  of  orthopedic  residency  at  Univ.  of 
Arkansas  Medical  Center.  Susan  is  office 
manager  for  a  three-doctor  orthopedic  surgery 
clinic. 

In  Houston,  Lin  Campbell  is  one  of  three 
professional  women  in  the  public  affairs  depl.. 
writing  for  Exxon  U.S.A.  She  will  ride  one  of 
the  Exxon  Tugboats  to  do  a  story  on  thai  as- 
pect of  the  energy  crisis.  In  between  job 
changes  Lin  went  to  Paris,  the  Basque  region, 
and  Portugal,  and  enjoyed  an  hilarious  visit 
with  Louise  Durona  Sklower,  her  husband  and 
Olivia  (6  mos.).  She  sees  Marguerite  McKee 
Moss  and  family  in  Dallas.  Lin  says  she's 
trying  to  keep  her  promise  not  to  pester  us  for 
money  so  she  is  writing  all  past  donors  in  our 
class  for  SBC  contributions.  PLEASE  re- 
member that  we  need  to  support  private  col- 
lege education  for  women. 

Also  in  Houston  at  the  Jr.  League  "Impact" 
conference,  Linn  Rumsev  Vincent  ran  into 
Anna  Bariel  Cox,  who  was  worried  about 
leaving   her  year-old  daughter   for  the  first 


lime.  Linn  and  Ken  are  glad  to  be  back  in 
Texas  after  freezing  in  Colorado,  where  Ken 
got  his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology.  Brooke  Tucker 
took  a  leave  of -absence  from  Lamar  H.S.  in 
Houston  to  get  her  Ph.D.  in  History:  she  will 
leach  at  Houston  Baptist  College.  Ann  Kerr 
Preaus,  Gene,  David  (4  1/2),  and  Darnell 
(2  1/2)  live  in  a  restored  Victorian  cottage  in 
New  Orleans  where  Gene  practices  law.  They 
went  to  his  tenth  reunion  at  Princeton  last 
June  and  on  to  N.Y.  and  Nantucket. 

Steve  and  Courtenay  Sands  Wilson  have 
been  enjoying  sunny  days  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
for  about  a  year.  After  a  banking  career. 
Courtenay 's  finding  "housewifery"  a  delight- 
ful change  and  enjoys  traveling  with  Steve, 
who  is  in  the  real  estate  finance  business.  Vir- 
ginia Pennel  Brooks,  Jordan,  Mary  Catherine, 
and  Jordan  IV  have  a  new  house  in  Birming- 
ham, where  Jordan  is  an  investment  banker. 
Rick,  Patrick  III,  and  Lee  Mackubin  Miller 
are  busy  in  Mobile  with  two  Baskin  Robbins 
stores.  They  enjoy  getting  away  to  their  sum- 
mer house  on  the  Gulf.  Sally  Green  Ansell  and 
Sam  are  teaching  in  a  small  Gulf  coast  com- 
munity where  they  recently  designed  and  built 
their  new  house. 

Andrea  Pearson  is  in  her  first  year  of  law 
school.  Univ.  of  Alabama.  Mary  Anne  Cal- 
houn Farmer  writes  that  she's  glad  Melissa 
Sanders  Thomas  is  back  in  Newnan.  Coon's 
situation  is  status  quo — except  that  the  fuel 
crisis  eliminated  her  station  wagon!  Kathy 
Bingham  Glover  is  the  only  woman  on  the  ves- 
try at  St.  Paul's  in  Newnan.  The  Glovers  are 
completing  their  new  house  and  would  love  to 
see  any  SBC  friends.  In  Atlanta.  Lome  Lassi- 
ter  Black  and  Jane  Utley  Strickler  play  tennis 
for  the  Atlanta  Lawn  Tennis  Assoc.  Lome  is 
Chairman  of  the  Urban  Tours  Atlanta  which 
develops  programs  with  the  Atlanta  Public  Li- 
brary and  school  system  on  urban  topics. 

Tia  Campbell  McMillan.  Bob,  Julia  (4)  and 
Andrew  (18  mos.)  enjoy  Atlanta  where  Tia 
works  for  the  SBC  Alumnae  Club,  gardens, 
plays  tennis  and  lives  the  suburban  housewife 
role.  In  Columbia,  S.C.,  Carey  Judy  Weathers 
and  Dallon  and  Rab  Willis  Finlay  and  Kirk 
live  next  door  to  each  other.  Rab  still  teaches 
biology  courses  at  Benedict  College,  and  the 
whole  family  spends  much  lime  in  the  N.C. 
mountains  al  Kanuga.  Carey  is  "mostly  a  lady 
of  leisure,"  and  they  enjoy  their  trips  to 
Pauley's  Island  frequently  and  to  Washington 
occasionally. 

Nancy  Conkle  Swann  and  David  had  ten 
days  of  sun  and  sailing  in  the  Caribbean  in 
Dec.  When  at  home.  Nancy  takes  care  of 
Chris  (4)  and  a  myriad  of  activities  (garden 
club,  gourmet  club,  writing  a  series  of  radio 
programs,  church  vestry  member).  Jeannie 
Jackson  Exum  spent  most  of  her  free'.'  lime  in 
the  fall  trying  lo  get  Joe  to  dig  a  garden  for  her 
SBC  bulbs.  They  see  Anna  Poller  Derby  and 
Jay  frequently,  and  last  spring  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Chessie  Scoll  and  Skip  Dunn.  She  still 
hears  from  Jody  Noland  Old  and  Randy,  who 
are  in  Singapore. 

In  Durham,  N.C.  Jeannine  Corheii 
Squires.  Jay,  and  their  two  daughters  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  the  Air  Force  has  in  store  for 
them  in  July  when  Jay  finishes  his  pathology 
residency.  In  Lynchburg,  Palsy  Jones  Hackell 
is  tutoring  a  home-bound  child,  and  Harvey 
works  for  Union  Camp  Corp.  They  have  a  son 
(4).  Kit  Baker  Sydnor  and  Kendall  have  also 
settled  there  after  a  Wyoming  honeymoon.  Kit 
is  starting  a  Montessori  school  and  leaches 
riding.   Also  there,   are   Peggy    and  Sammy 


Myers.  Sammy  still  raises  cattle  while  Peggy 
teaches  part-lime  at  E.C.  Glass.  They  are  fix- 
ing up  an  old  house  in  Amherst  County. 

In  Norfolk.  Jane  Ellen  Lishnofj  Glasser  has 
been  involved  in  poetry.  She  was  first-prize 
winner  of  the  "Irene  Leache  Memorial  Poetry 
Contest"  and  has  had  numerous  poems  that 
will  be  published  this  winter  in  such  literary 
magazines  as  Zahir.  Yes,  a  Magazine  of  Po- 
etry, and  The  South.  She  will  also  be  included 
in  an  anthology  of  Tidewater  poets.  Jane  Ellen 
and  Richard  have  had  recent  trips  to  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

At  the  Beach,  Wing  Todd  Sigler  and  her 
husband  have  moved  into  her  grandmother's 
Victorian  Manse  and  are  beginning  restora- 
tion surrounded  by  falling  plaster,  cobwebs 
and  a  friendly  ghost.  Frances  Bun  Slaughter  is 
teaching  Latin  al  St.  Catherine's  in  Richmond 
and  loving  it.  Her  new  daughter  has  made  life 
a  little  more  hectic  than  before,  but  is  a  joy.  In 
the  same  city.  Cherry  Brown  Peters  and  a 
group  have  founded  their  own  company,  the 
Computer  Soflwear  Co.  Charles  still  works 
for  the  city  in  program  planning.  They  have 
two  cats  and  a  Great  Dane,  and  their  house  is 
in  chaos  since  they're  adding  a  floor  lo  il.  Also 
in  Richmond.  Pearl  Riggan  Adamson  has 
been  busy  as  Bulb  Chairman  and  had  a  suc- 
cessful drive  for  sales.  Louise  (4)  and  her  new 
son  (2  1/2  mos.)  are  keeping  her  time  occu- 
pied. 

Patty  Martin  Rodier  is  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor at  U.Va.  Medical  School  doing  research 
on  congenital  brain  damage  and  leaching 
gross  anatomy.  Bill  has  just  returned  from  a 
research  project  that  took  him  around  the 
world,  and  last  summer  they  both  loured  East- 
ern Europe  and  Turkey.  Patty  spent  a  month 
with  Donna  this  year  when  D.  had  an  accident 
(glad  to  hear  of  a  quick  recovery).  Cornell  gen- 
erously arranged  for  Patty  to  fill-in  for  her  lec- 
tures and  keep  an  eye  on  the  patient  at  the 
same  lime! 

Staunton  is  now  the  home  of  Kay  Mc- 
Donald Watkins.  Gordon  is  Vice  President 
of  Va.  International  Co..  and  together  they 
have  traveled  lo  the  Orient  and  Indonesia. 
Kay's  time  is  filled  with  church  work,  tennis, 
and  housework.  Nell  Thomas  Thomson,  "Mar- 
shall. Eleanor  (5)  and  Edward  ( I )  are  settled  in 
Winchester  in  beautiful  surroundings.  They 
are  all  eatine  apples  and  collecting  wood  for 
fuel. 

Molly  Trombly  Bailey  and  John  are  living 
in  Old  Town.  Alexandria,  in  an  1840  house. 
They  had  a  daughter  by  the  Lamaze  method 
and  are  strong  advocates  ol'lhe  method.  Molly 
continues  as  secretary  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Camp  Tapa-Wingo  for  retarded  chil- 
dren, near  Manassas.  Va.  Linda  Reynolds  is 
still  "getting  culture,"  and  dispensing  il  al  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  loving  it.  She  works  ne\i 
door  lo  Watergate,  so  if  any  of  us  want  the  in- 
side scoop.  . .  . 

Sally  Kalber  Fiedler  wrote  a  newsletter  full 
of  moving  tales,  her  daughter's  eye  surgeries 
and  marvelous  recovery  and  Jay's  Ob-(iyn 
residency  al  Johns  Hopkins.  She  is  going  to 
use  ll)74  for  relaxation'  Wayne  and  Lida 
Pierce  Small  and  their  two  girls  visited  Sally. 
They  also  had  a  visit  from  Tom  and  Dearie 
Finch  Hampton.  They  live  in  Dallas  where  he 
is  finishing  his  residency  in  internal  medicine 
Deame  has  secured  a  nursery  license  and  is  in 
the  plant  business.  Ann  Crowe  Grillin  and 
Skip  are  in  Atlanta  where  Ann  leaches  and 
runs  after  her  son 

Marv  McGrew  Lee  is  secretar\  of  ihe  Co- 
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operative  Nursery  School  which  Brud  (3  1/2) 
attends.  She  also  serves  as  District  Com- 
mitteewoman  for  the  Republican  Party  (of 
Sussex  County)  of  which  Bill  is  Chairman. 

Grade  Butler  Johnson  and  Jo  have  loved 
their  first  home  in  N.J.  She  started  a  new  job 
selling  data  processing  services  at  New  Jersey 
National  Bank  in  Trenton.  Jo  and  Gracie 
coached  little  league  baseball  last  spring,  and 
she  had  a  better  game  average  than  he  did! 
She  saw  Meredith  Aldrich  Moody  and  Dun- 
bar while  they  were  in  Princeton.  Dunbar  was 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  studying 
the  Sociology  of  Religion.  They  are  now  back 
in  South  Africa  struggling  with  apartheid  with 
their  two  sons  and  daughter. 

Elbe  Gilmore  is  loving  New  York  where  she 
is  an  account  manager  in  U.S.  Gov't.  Secu- 
rities at  the  First  Boston  Corp.  Marilyn  Gara- 
brant  is  a  Commercial  Lending  Officer  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  this  year  she  is 
President  of  the  SBC  Alumnae  Club  of  NYC. 
Randie  Cutler  Maw  finished  her  Ph.D.  at  Co- 
lumbia and  hopes  to  teach  part-time  if  moth- 
erhood allows;  Michael  enjoys  his  work  as 
Counsel  and  Secretary  of  Interbank.  Debbi 
Haslam  and  Eric  Peniston  are  still  in  NYC 
where  Debbie  is  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
First  National  City  Bank.  They  had  a  trip  to 
Bermuda  in  June  to  visit  Eric's  family;  over 
Thanksgiving  they  saw  the  Whitemans  and 
Sweet  Briar. 

Judy  Wilson  Grant  is  working  at  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library  as  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor while  Newell  continues  to  bat  it  out  on 
Wall  Street  at  Kidder  Peabody.  Kathy  Mock- 
ell  Palmer  and  ten  others  have  formed  a  data 
processing  consulting  firm  called  Base-line 
Data  Services  in  NYC.  Jack  is  manager  of  ad- 
vertising at  TWA.  El  Griggs  Diemar  and  Bob 
are  loving  the  change  in  their  lives  that  baby 
Robert  has  brought.  Elsewhere  in  the  State, 
Judy  Baker  DeSouza,  Nelson,  and  their  two 
sons  are  enjoying  the  N.Y.  experience  after 
their  life  in  Brazil.  They  hope  Pan  Am  will 
send  them  back  in  the  future  although  Judy 
likes  being  close  to  her  family  again. 

Jody  Moore  Griffith  and  Chuck  are  happily 
settled  back  in  Rochester  with  Kodak  after  a 
brief  move  to  a  new  company  in  Houston. 
Jody's  two  boys  keep  her  busy,  and  she  teaches 
art  history  part-time  in  a  museum.  David  and 
Martha  Madden  Swanson  and  Michael  are 
still  in  Mt.  Vernon  where  David  is  a  counselor 
at  City  College.  Martha  is  recording  secretary 
of  the  Jr.  League  of  Pelham  so  has  spent  much 
of  the  year  going  to  meetings  and  typing. 

After  a  long  absence  of  news.  Sheila  Nolan 
Mensing  has  written  that  she,  her  husband, 
and  son  (2)  live  in  Larchmont  and  enjoy  their 
shore  home  in  Southampton  where  Sheila 
planted  an  SBC  tulip  garden  last  fall.  Andy 
writes  TV  and  radio  commercials  in  NYC 
while  Sheila  lives  a  typical  suburban  life  rais- 
ing baby,  dog  and  plants,  and  playing  bridge 
and  tennis.  Donna  Martin  and  Tony  Zahorik 
are  teaching  at  Cornell,  and  she  hopes  to  see 
many  old  SBC  friends  while  flying  to  frequent 
conferences.  Mark  and  Vi  Graveure  Patek  and 
their  two  daughters  are  settled  in  S.  Salem  on 
a  lake.  Mark  is  a  financial  analyst  in  pricing 
for  IBM  World  Trade,  and  Vi  stays  busy  with 
a  book  study  group,  adult  education,  their 
church  and  their  girls. 

In  Chester,  N.J.,  Abby  Patterson  Shultis 
and  Gary,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  a  200 
year  old  house.  Abby  fox  hunts  several  days  a 
week,  teaches  riding,  is  active  in  church  work. 
At    Kit    Baker   Sydnor's    wedding   she   saw 


Nancy  Dunham,  Mary  Herlihy  Petty  and 
Diane  Girling  Smith. 

Nancy  Durham  writes  that  Sally  is  taking 
her  comprehensives  and  orals  this  year  for  her 
Ph.D.  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Art  and  Ar- 
cheology at  Columbia  Univ.  Nancy  is  finish- 
ing work  on  her  M.A.  in  Counseling  at  Fair- 
field Univ.  and  continues  to  work  part-time  as 
a  medical  secretary  for  a  group  of  radiologists. 
Evie  Day  Butler  is  looking  forward  to  coedu- 
cation at  Suffield  Academy  where  Geoff  is  Di- 
rector of  Admissions.  She  says  after  seven 
years  of  living  in  a  boys'  dorm  she  will  wel- 
come the  girls  and  memories  of  SBC. 

Muriel  Wikswo  was  in  Africa  in  June  to 
view  the  eclipse  and  wild  game  in  Kenya  and 
Tanzania.  She  is  now  enjoying  her  work  at 
Yale  Medical  School. 

Dave  and  Kathy  Carroll  Mathewson  have  a 
second  daughter  who  gives  the  Carroll  family 
a  sixth  grandchild — all  their  mothers  were 
SBC-ers.  Dave  is  happy  with  Warlia  Firearms 
as  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President,  working  in 
advertising  and  public  relations.  Susie  Moor- 
man and  Gus  Southworth  are  in  West  Hart- 
ford, where  Gus  is  an  attorney  with  Day,  Berry 
and  Howard.  Susie  is  a  reference  librarian  at 
the  Connecticut  State  Library,  working  on  a 
new  state-wide  telephone  information  service. 
They  are  trying  to  coordinate  the  resources  of 
all  Conn,  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state. 

Diana  Herran  Barrett  is  working  for  her 
Ph.D.  in  Health  Systems  Administration  at 
Harvard  Business  School  and  will  get  her 
M.B.A.  in  June.  She  is  counseling  part-time 
for  various  hospitals  in  the  area;  she's  also 
redoing  two  large,  brick  family  buildings  into 
apartments  in  downtown  Boston. 

Tom  stays  busy  with  his  Ob-Gyn  practice 
and  the  three  boys  keep  me  going.  We  always 
enjoy  hearing  from  fellow  66-ers,  so  please 
come  by;  call  or  write  if  you'll  be  in  the  Roa- 
noke area.  If  you  can  brave  our  chaos,  we'd 
love  to  see  any  of  you! 
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Secretary 

Peggy  Cheesewright,  1702  Kewalo,  Apt.  1007, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Fund  Agent 

Diane  Leslie,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 

Briar.  Va.  24595 

Engagements 

Anita  Clarendon  to  Charles  Ledsinder 

Debbie  Pollock  to  Fred  Meyer 

Marriages 

Lee  Brennan — Kevin  Kidd 

Dorsie  Buck — Charles  Harrison 

Betsy  Cann — Bruce  Perkins 

Patty  Cesak — Richard  Stephenson,  Jr. 

Terry  Christovich — Charles  Gay 

Dabney  Dalton — Clyde  Jacob,  II 

Debbie  Dixon — Steve  Bolton 

Glenys  Dyer — Doug  Church 

Carter  Heyward — Hampton  Morris 

Kris  Howell — Clinch  Heyward 

Ann  Major — Ernest  Gibb,  Jr. 

Chris  Mendel — John  Rogers 

Betsie  Meric — Gregory  Gambel 

Kathy  Pretzfelder — David  Steele 

Carol  Anne  Provence — Mills  Gallivan 

Kim  Riccardi — Walter  Ramsey 

Jeanne  Schaefer — Rack  Bingham 

Debbie  Sears — Andrew  Wyndham 

Tina  Sheris — John  Wood 

Carol  Stewart — Douglas  Harper,  III 

Cathy  Towers — Robert  Hardage,  Jr. 


Clement  Virgin — Richard  Durkes 
Kathy  Waters — Lawson  Marshall 
Jennifer  Wherry — Eugene  Elrod 
Lisa  Wickham — Charles  Farnum 

Patricia  Wood  was  in  Europe  from  Sept. 
through  Dec.  Langhore  King  returned  in  Dec. 
from  a  two-month  trip  in  Europe.  Also  just 
back  from  a  European  trip  are  Emily  Garth, 
Lisa  Marshall,  and  Marion  McKee.  Having 
had  a  romantic  summer  in  Europe,  Mary 
Danford  and  trusty  companion  now  live  on  the 
Olympic  Penisula,  Washington  State.  After  a 
summer  full  of  packing  kosher  pickles,  work- 
ing for  the  Buffalo  Bills  football  team,  work- 
ing as  a  secretary  for  Kraft  Foods  and  Repub- 
lic Steel,  Alison  Baker  is  a  waitress  while 
working  on  her  art  portfolio  which  she  is  going 
to  take  to  Atlanta. 

Jane  Lucas  is  home  doing  the  things  she  al- 
ways wanted  to  do.  Elaine  Hughey  Barnes 
lives  in  Birmingham.  Lisa  Wickham  Farnum 
moved  to  Peoria,  III.  Anne  Billings  Spruill  is 
housewifing  it  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  finally  having 
time  to  do  lots  of  crafts.  Carol  Stewart  Harper 
is  housekeeping  and  puppykeeping  in  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  Judy  Buttrick  worked  until  Dec.  in 
Boston  for  a  consulting  firm,  training  VISTA 
volunteers. 

At  U.Va.  Pam  Rasche  is  in  graduate  school 
studying  Southern  history,  and  Janie  Genster 
is  in  law  school.  After  a  Belgian  summer  wed- 
ding, Trisha  Gilhooly  O'Neill  is  taking  courses 
along  with  Dabney  Dalton  Jacob,  who  is  en- 
rolled in  art  courses  at  U.Va.  Susie  Broaddus 
lives  in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  student-teaching  and 
taking  courses  at  the  University.  In  Richmond 
Dorsie  Buck  Harrison  is  in  a  two-year  M.A. 
program  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Chris- 
tian Education.  Kathy  Williams  is  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia.  Magee  Leigh  is  a 
member  of  the  charter  class  of  the  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  College,  is  already  seeing 
patients,  and  has  visited  SBC  a  number  of 
times. 

At  UNC.  in  Chapel  Hill's  M.A.  in  French 
program  are  Lisa  Montgomery  and  Gina  Con- 
ley,  who  is  also  teaching.  Studying  at  the  law 
school  at  USC  is  Jane  McFaddin,  who  man- 
aged to  fit  in  a  trip  to  NYC  and  D.C.  at 
Christmas.  Last  summer  Jane  saw  Lisa  and 
me  off  for  Hawaii  after  the  three  of  us  shook 
the  Calif,  coast  on  a  road  trip.  Char  Reed  is 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  Membrane  Biophys- 
ics at  Florida  State  U.  Studying  for  a  graduate 
degree  in  English  Literature  at  American 
Univ.  is  Susan  Eakle,  who  spent  the  summer 
at  the  Univ.  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Sue 
Dern  is  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  pursuing  an 
M.A.  in  History  Museums. 

At  the  Boston  U.  Business  School,  Lucinda 
Young  is  in  the  M.B.A.  program.  Clement 
Virgin  Durkes  is  studying  until  March  at 
Northwestern  Univ.  Also  there  in  the  M.A.  in 
Music  program  is  Jan  Keith,  who  is  studying 
voice  and  singing  in  two  N.U.  choral  organiza- 
tions. Anita  McVey  is  pursuing  graduate  stud- 
ies in  business  administration  at  Drexel  Univ. 
Palmer  Lane  is  in  graduate  school  at  Tulane. 
Sandie  Schwartz  and  Jane  Lowrey  are  in  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
M.A.  program  at  Johns  Hopkins,  in  Bologna, 
Italy. 

At  the  Wailes  Center,  SBC,  are  Sue  Shoul- 
ders and  Kathy  Leake.  Diane  Leslie  is  in  the 
Alumnae  and  Development  Offices,  SBC. 
Working  in  the  Admissions  Office  are  Weezie 
Blakeslee,  Robin  Harmon,  Scottie  O'Toole, 
Jane  Potts,  and  Debbie  Ziegler.  This  summer 
Potts  and  Debbie  were  at  Lake  Tahoe  working 
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at  Harrah's;  as  of  Jan.  31  they  were  off  to  ski 
and  work  in  Chamonix,  France. 

Teaching  at  the  Amherst  Co.  High  School 
are  Frieda  Carpenter  and  Sharon  Sanders, 
who  was  visited  by  Betsy  Thayer  and  Candy 
Sheffield  on  the  camping  trip  coast-to-coast 
and  Mexico  and  Canada.  Kathy  Waters  Mar- 
shall is  living  in  Lynchburg  and  is  employed  by 
the  Campbell  Co.  Welfare  Dept.  as  an  eligibil- 
ity worker.  Laura  Montague  returned  from 
her  European  trip  in  mid-Sept,  and  moved  to 
C'Ville  where  she  and  Champe  Smith  are  liv- 
ing together  and  working  in  the  same  bank. 
Laurie  Norris  Hendricks  is  teaching  in  Char- 
lottesville. Also  in  C'Ville  are  Ann  Major 
Gibbs,  who  works  in  a  lab  of  a  heart-research 
project.  Mac  Cuthbert  is  in  the  Dept.  of  Pedi- 
atrics, U.Va.  Hospital.  Tina  Sheris  Wood  is 
working  in  the  French  dept.  at  U.Va.  Renee 
Sterling  (who  went  to  Jamaica  over  Christ- 
mas) is  in  C'Ville,  working  as  a  buyer  for  a 
woman's  apparel  shop  which  she  manages;  she 
shares  a  place  with  Mittie  Jordan. 

In  Richmond  are  Roberta  Culbertson, 
Sherry  White  (who  is  with  Best  Products),  and 
Debby  Bodgen  (who  is  a  private  research  con- 
sultant for  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Rehabilita- 
tion). Glenys  Dyer  Church  is  a  Gal  Friday  for 
the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  in 
D.C.  Ginger  Woodward  is  teaching  4th  and 
5th  grades  near  Middleburg,  Va.,  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  Mary  Beverly  Taylor. 
Barb  Cain  is  a  research  assistant  in  the  zool- 
ogy dept.  of  UNC,  Chapel  Hill. 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Margaret  Tilletl  is 
working  in  a  bank.  In  Columbia,  S.C.,  Carol 
Anne  Provence  Gallivan  is  working  for  the 
Historic  Columbia  Foundation;  Carter  Hey- 
ward  Morris  is  an  account  executive  for  the 
Sandlapper  magazine  dept.  Susan  Craig  is  em- 
ployed at  an  advertising  firm  and  made  it  to 
Hawaii  during  Christmas.  Jane  McCutchen  is 
working  in  an  antique-interior  decorating 
shop.  School  at  USC,  and  art  in  Columbia. 
Living  together  in  the  Atlanta  area  are  Char- 
lotte Battle,  who  works  at  Saks;  Beth 
Boatwright,  and  Lisa  Slattern,  who  works  at 
Neiman's.  Jenny  Slockwell  works  at  Saks  and 
also  goes  to  Georgia  Stale. 

Hazel  Wright,  Kathleen  Cochran,  and  Abby 
Allen  are  living  in  Atlanta.  At  the  Westmin- 
ster School  is  not  only  Lee  Brennan  Kidd.  who 
is  an  administrative  assistant,  but  also  Andrea 
Niles,  who  is  a  dorm  counselor  with  50  girls 
and  who  also  is  studying  at  Emory  in  a  MAT 
program  in  French.  Anita  Clarendon  has 
spent  the  time  since  graduation  writing  short 


stories  which  she  hopes  to  free-lance  in  various 
magazines  in  Atlanta  where  she  will  look  for  a 
publishing  job. 

In  Gainesville,  Fla.,  are  Betsy  Oakley,  who 
is  working  as  dietitian  in  a  hospital,  and 
Jeanne  Schaefer  Bingham,  who  is  working  for 
the  Gainesville  Public  Library  on  a  book- 
mobile that  primarily  serves  children  in  low- 
income  housing  developments. 

Betsy  Spach  graduated  with  a  B.B.A.  in  Ac- 
counting from  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  Emory,  June,  1973.  and  is  now 
working  for  a  CPA  firm  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Rita  Anselmo  is  working  in  Miami.  Dede 
Conley's  plans  forTunesia  were  postponed  un- 
til this  June  because  of  her  broken  arm.  She  is 
now  working  as  a  secretary  for  the  State  of 
Fla.  Dept.  of  Pollution  Control. 

In  Washington.  D.C,  Marye  Taylor  is 
working  for  Senator  Johnston;  Nancy  Rich- 
ards is  a  press  aide  to  Congressman  E.  Rath. 
Sharing  a  house  are  Lee  Addison  and  Suzanne 
Garrison,  who  is  working,  learning  and  travel- 
ing for  the  Government  Research  Corp.  Blan- 
chette  Chappell  was  with  them  last  summer 
working  for  Senator  Talmadge  and. then  went 
home  to  work  in  a  bank  and  then  at  a  Pappa- 
gallo  store  through  Christmas.  Betsy  Cann 
Perkins  is  secretary-special  assignment  person 
to  the  Curator  of  Winterthur. 

Nancy  Lenihan  is  commuting  to  Tiffany's  in 
NYC.  Lois  Means  is  a  secretary  at  CBS,  hav- 
ing completed  her  Katherine  Gibbs  course. 
Judy  O'Keefe  is  in  a  law  firm  as  a  paralegal; 
Melinda  Williams  is  in  a  bank  training  pro- 
gram in  NYC.  In  Morristown,  N.J.,  Kathy 


Pretzfelder  Steele  is  a  junior  actuary  at  an  in- 
surance company;  Debbie  Pollock  is  a  man- 
agement trainee  at  a  trust  company. 

After  spending  two  months  in  Europe  and 
seeing  Sandie  Schwartz  and  Susan  Eakle, 
Linda  Moscato  is  in  Conn.,  working  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  photography  buyer  of  Caldor, 
Inc.,  until  Feb.  when  she  is  going  to  the  John 
Marshall  Law  School,  Chicago.  Janie  Knut- 
son  is  working  in  New  Haven.  At  Yale  Medi- 
cal, Pam  Ivens  is  doing  research  for  health  sci- 
ences resources,  while  at  the  Yale  Univ. 
Medical  School  Chris  Eng  is  a  research  assis- 
tant to  a  gastroenterologisl. 

Kim  Riccardi  Ramsey  is  teaching  1st  grade 
in  Charleston,  W.Va.  In  Memphis,  Mary  Bux- 
ton is  employed  at  a  travel  agency  and  is  rid- 
ing. Chris  Mendel  Rogers  is  in  Enid.  Okla., 
working  as  a  secretary-receptionist.  Living  to- 
gether in  New  Orleans  are  Cary  Davis  (who 
works  in  a  historical  museum)  and  Linda  Lip- 
scomb, who  is  working  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Ann  Evans  is  living  with  Mimi  Bain  and  is 
working  as  a  medical  assistant  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Over  25  SBC-ers  were  at  Betsie  Meric 
Gambel's  great  wedding  this  past  summer. 
Bets  is  now  teaching  kindergarten  and  5th  and 
6lh-grade  reading  at  Sacred  Heart  in  New 
Orleans.  Lisa  Fowler  and  I  are  loving  Hono- 
lulu, where  Lisa  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  in 
Library  Science  at  Univ.  of  Hawaii  and  also 
working  as  a  graduate  assistant.  I  am  teaching 
at  a  Korean  Church  Pre-School. 

Be  happy  and  keep  writing  me  news  and 
new  addresses  to  my  Pasadena  address. 


Need  Summer  Help? 


An  attractive  receptionist,  an  enthusiastic 
organizer,  a  house-sitter,  or  a  responsible 
aide  in  business  or  child  care? 

A  Sweet  Briar  girl  could  be  a  valuable  asset. 

We're  available  during  Summer  Vacation, 
beginning  May  16. 

Write  to  the  Office  of  Career  Planning, 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595. 
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Association  Nominates  Betty  Neill  '41  As     Executive  Board 
Alumna  Member  of  Board  of  Overseers     Lists  Leaders 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Association  submits  the  name  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Doucett  Neill  '41  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  as  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  Board  ofOverseers  of  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

Other  names  may  be  added  to  the  ballot  if 
they  are  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  accom- 
panied by  fifteen  signatures  of  members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  written  consent  of  the 
nominees,  within  two  weeks  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  name  as  the  Executive  Board  nom- 
inee. Ballots  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  elected  candidate's  name 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  ofOverseers  as 
the  nominee  from  the  Association. 

After  earning  her  bachelor's  degree,  Betty 
received  the  O.T.R.  in  occupational  therapy  at 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  from  1943  to  1945  assistant  director 
at  the  Occupational  Therapy  Hospital  of  Joint 
Diseases  in  New  York. 


ALUMNAE  AWARD 
NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 
The  floor  is  open  for  nomina- 
tions for  the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed upon  members  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Alumnae  Association.  The 
annual  Alumnae  Award  for  volun- 
tary service  will  be  made  at  Alum- 
nae Council  in  October;  the  re- 
cipient will  be  chosen  in  the  early 
fall.  Nominations  may  be  sent  to 
the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Association  at  the  College. 

The  Alumnae  Award  was  estab- 
lished to  do  homage  to  the  Class 
of  1910,  Sweet  Briar's  first  gradu- 
ating class.  When  it  was  first  made 
in  1968,  the  Alumnae  Award  went 
to  the  five  members  of  that  class, 
all  of  whom  were  present  to  re- 
ceive it.  Subsequent  Briarites  to 
win  the  Alumnae  Award  have  been 
Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  '26,  Gladys 
Wester  Horton  '30,  Mary  Hunt- 
ington Harrison  '30,  Phoebe  Rowe 
Peters  '31,  and  Edith  Durrell 
Marshall  '21. 


She  married  John  E.  Neill,  a  1938  graduate 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  now  vice- 
president  and  director  of  W.  W.  Norton  Com- 
pany, book  publishers,  and  for  many  years 
lived  in  Scarsdale.  Through  her  children,  John 
E.  Jr.,  Martha  Ann  (SBC  '72),  and  Douglas  D. 
she  became  immersed  in  Scouting  and  PTA 
activities,  was  chairman  of  the  Scarsdale  Vil- 
lage Club's  budget  committee,  and  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Guild-School 
for  retarded  young  women.  A  resident  now  of 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Chappaqua  Garden  Club. 

Community  leadership  has  been  paralleled 
by  her  leadership  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae 
Association.  Betty  has  been  a  class  fund  agent, 
and  has  served  since  1944  as  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentative. For  the  Westchester  Club  she  has 
been  publicity  chairman,  scholarship  chair- 
man, treasurer  and  president,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  club  to  various  college  groups. 
From  1966  to  1972  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Alumnae  Association's  Executive  Board  as 
Chairman  of  Region  I. 

As  a  Sweet  Briar  undergraduate,  Betty  was 
president  of  the  YWCA,  business  manager  of 
the  Briar  Patch,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Camera  Club,  and  treasurer  of  the  Freshman 
class.  Elected  to  Q.V.  and  Tau  Phi,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Algernon  Sidney  Sullivan 
Award  and  the  Bookshop  Scholarship  com- 
mittees. 


Nominated 


Judith  Sorley  Chalmers  '59,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  members  of  her 
Committee  submit  the  following  slate  of 
alumnae  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  College  Alumnae  Association: 

President: 

Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49,  Denver,  Colo. 

Secretary: 

Jane  Ellis  Covington  '60,  Richmond,  Va. 

Estate  Planning  Chairman 

Carolyn  Scott  Dillon  '57,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

National  Bulb  Chairman: 

Catherine  Vance  Johns  '48,  Washington,  D.C. 

Continuing  Education  Chairman: 

Sally  Fishburn  Fulton  '52,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Regional  Chairmen: 

Region  I     Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  '60,  Wilton, 

Conn. 

Region  X     Francisca  Brackenridge  Baldwin 

'61,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Scholarship  Chairman: 

Nannett  McBurney  Crowdus  '57,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  are 
the  Regional  Chairmen  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. 
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'hileeach  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  As- 
sociation is  working  to  sell  bulbs  this  spring,  it  helps  to 
learn  how  the  supersalesmen  do  it.  The  three  top  bulb 
salesmen  last  year  sold  a  total  of  $8,43 1 .75  in  gross  sales, 
for  scholarship  and  building  funds  that  came  to  approxi- 
mately $2,800.  Their  success  was  not  by  accident.  They 
worked.  But  their  methods  were  not  the  same.  Perhaps 
each  of  us  may  learn  from  one  of  them,  if  not  from  all  of 
them,  something  to  put  us  over  the  top — even  to  put  us  on 
the  plane  to  the  Netherlands  next  spring,  as  the  three  top 
alumnae  salesmen  were  slated  to  be  this  April. 

Dana  Dewey  Woody  '58,  top  seller  with  $3,800  to 
credit,  was  last  year  and  the  year  before  that  bulbj 
man  for  the  Sweet  Briar  Club  in  Charlotte,  N^B  par- 
lotte's  club  meets  in  December  for  Sweet  BuM  Wf,  and 
spends  its  energies  on  bulbs.  Dana*s  sal«fl  HFod.  how- 
ever, is  based  on  something  newer  Um  We riles  devel- 
oped by  the  Charlotte  Club  duuf  ^/ears  of  Bulb 
Project  participation. 

"Charlotte  has  a  numbej^  W\"\.  expensive  subdivi- 
sions going  up,"  Dana  ejfl  BrJ.  "where  home  owners 
need  something  to  plajM  Boind  I  knew  people  in  some 
of  them,  and  these  1^  B^ive  me  names  and  addresses 
of  neighbors  they^l  Hm  would  be  interested.  1  mailed 
each  of  these  a^I^g-  w'th  a  mimeographed  sheet  tell- 
ing something^  Bt  the  history  of  the  project  and  how  it 
has  helped  yBJiUc  scholarship  holders.  I  used  the  same 
list  for  lw«VMs,  because  some  of  the  home  owners  who 
were  nofl  My  to  plant  the  first  year  said  they  would  be 
later. 

The  mailing,  1  telephoned  everyone  on  the  list 
oncm  ■The\  wanted  lo  orde^Jwv  sent  their  order  in  the 
stuflYd  envelope  I  luid^fl  |Ul£ catalog.  1  think 

wonderful  catalog  ,lh;\n  anything 

can  look  at  «  pWrne,  without  pres 

re. 
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"Our  individual  sales  used  to  be  larger  in  Charlotte, 
but  we  have  a  lot  of  older  customers  who  no  longer  place 
orders  of  $500  or  more  because  they  can't  get  the  help  in 
planting  and  caring  for  their  gardens,"  Dana  said.  "This 
is  why  we  decided  to  concentrate  on  smaller  orders." 

Dana  admits  with  a  laugh  that,  although  her  own  lot  is 
not  huge  her  order  is  usually,  at  around  $200,  her  largest. 
She  uses  her  garden  in  selling,  inviting  each  person  on  her 
mailing  list  to  visit  her  garden  during  blooming  season — 
some  do  come — and  sharing  the  knowledge  she  has 
gained  through  growing  bulbs  with  local  alumnae  sellers. 

The  Charlotte  news  coverage  for  Sweet  Briar  bulbs  is 
good,  Dana  said.  A  picture  of  a  bulb  scholarship  holder 
who  had  just  graduated  and  was  selling  bulbs  as  an 
alumna  for  the  first  time  created  enough  interest  to  her  to 
sales  totalling  some  $500.  And  Charlotte  engages  in 
news-worthy  promotion  activities,  too,  as  last  year's  visit 
from  Andy  Lagendyk,  representative  of  Flower  Bulbs, 
Inc.,  who  showed  his  bulb  film  three  times  during  open 
house  at  a  Charlotte  museum.  A  top  salesman  in  1972  as 
well  as  in  1973,  with  sales  the  first  year  of  more  than 
$2,000,  Dana  is  modest  about  her  achievement.  "I  was 
just  persistent,  I  guess." 
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lot  "persistent,"  but  rather  "obnoxious,"  was  the 
word  Sarah  Townsend  Harrison  '64  of  Richmond  chose 
to  describe  her  selling  methods.  Second-ranked  in  1973, 
with  sales  totalling  $2,464.22,  Sarah  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  bulb  chairman  for  the  Richmond  club, 
nor  did  she  operate  with  Dana  Dewey  organized  effi- 
ciency. "Everywhere  I  went,  I  talked  about  bulbs — even 
on  the  tennis  court,"  Sarah  said.  "I  do  so  many  different 
things  that  I  just  took  bulbs  with  me.  I  always  carried  my 
unattractive  brown  manila  envelope,  and  if  it  wasn't  un- 
der my  arm,  it  was  in  my  car  where  I  could  run  get  it  if  I 
found  someone  the  least  bit  interested.  If  I  happened  to 
be  without  the  envelope,  I  would  mail  a  book.  Later,  if  I 
saw  those  to  whom  I'd  given  catalogs,  I'd  ask  about  their 
order,  but  otherwise  I  called  each  person  only  once.  I 
didn't  really  do  more — just  talked  bulbs  to  everyone  I 
saw  for  about  three  months,  even  people  from  out  of 
town." 

One  of  those  to  whom  Sarah  Harrison  talked  bulbs 
was  her  mother,  who  subsequently  bought  them — but  to 
give  away  to  tax-deductible  charities  rather  than  to  plant 
herself.  Among  her  recipients  were  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  and  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  preservation  groups  that  maintain 
gardens,  and  schools,  where  mothers'  groups  sponsored 
plantings.  At  St.  Christopher's  School  the  boys  them- 
selves did  the  planting  as  a  part  of  horticultural  studies. 


"The  tax  deductible  idea  is  not  a  bad  way  to  sell  bulbs, 
really,  and  is  particularly  good  for  daffodils  because  they 
last  so  long,"  Sarah  said.  "I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  fasci- 
nating project,  and  it  hit  me  because  I've  just  got  into  the 
horticultural  routine.  My  sister  is  furious  that  Mother 
bought  so  many  bulbs  she  is  actually  sending  me  to  Eu- 
rope— but  I  tell  her  it's  too  bad  Smith  hasn't  got  a  posy 
project!" 


A  he  success  of  Sweet  Briar's  "posy  project"  depends 
upon  motivated  sellers,  and  for  Barbara  Burns  Persons 
'64  of  Atlanta,  third  ranked  1973  seller,  the  project  con- 
tains two  motivating  factors.  "The  first  thing,"  she  said, 
"is  the  people  I  sell  to.  People  who  like  to  work  in  their 
gardens  are  generally  people  I  want  to  know,  and  I  meet 
a  lot  of  nice  people  through  bulbs.  The  second  thing  is  the 
prizes — I  think  they  really  help.  Last  year  I  was  top  seller 
in  the  country  and  won  a  trip  to  Hilton  Head  Island  of- 
fered by  the  Georgia  clubs.  This  year  I  wanted  to  work 
for  the  trip  to  Holland." 

Barbara  believes  the  importance  of  an  early  start.  The 
Atlanta  Club's  Sweet  Briar  luncheon  is  held  in  mid- 
March,  as  soon  as  material  on  bulbs  can  be  distributed. 
After  that,  Barbara  telephones  four  or  five  contacts  a 
day,  writing  each  name,  with  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber, on  a  file  card  as  she  calls.  She  files  the  cards  by  the 
date  she  made  the  call,  so  that  in  two  and  a  half  or  three 
weeks  she  can  begin  going  through  the  file  to  telephone 
again  and  establish  orders.  She  estimates  that  the  first 
week  or  so  of  this  routine  requires  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  day,  with  15  or  20  minutes  a  day  for  the  weeks 
thereafter.  "I  ask  each  person  I  telephone  if  they  want  to 
see  the  bulb  book,  not  if  they  want  to  buy  bulbs,"  Bar- 
bara Persons  reports.  "To  those  who  say  yes,  I  mail  a 
catalog  with  my  name,  address  and  telephone  number 
written  on  it.  I  enclose  two  order  blanks  with  each  cata- 
log. I  find  that  if  I  go  to  the  trouble  to  mail  the  catalog, 
they're  pretty  sure  to  order." 

At  the  end  of  each  season  Atlanta  sellers  turn  cards  in 
to  their  chairmen,  who  returns  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  season.  These  cards  hold  records  of  previous  or- 
ders. Barbara  Persons  goes  through  directories  from  or- 
ganizations such  as  League,  museum  and  church  circles 
to  add  names  to  her  file,  and  writes  down  names  of  inter- 
ested buyers  on  scraps  of  paper  when  she  is  out  at  spring 
meetings.  "If  I'm  supposed  to  have  a  meeting  for  any  or- 
ganization I  try  to  schedule  my  turn  when  bulbs  are 
blooming,"  Barbara  Persons  said.  "My  garden  isn't  big 
at  all,  but  it's  right  outside  a  window  and  it  looks  pretty.  I 
also  keep  a  supply  of  books  in  my  car  at  all  times  during 
the  selling  season,  and  I  keep  records  of  whom  I  give 
books  to.  In  fact,  that's  the  hard  part — keeping  the 
records — but  it's  the  main  thing." 
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Now  in  her  fourth  year  of  selling  bulbs,  Barbara  was 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Club  last  year  but  has  not  served 
as  its  bulb  chairman.  With  a  $2,167.53  tally  to  her  credit 
this  year,  she  pointed  out  that  none  of  her  orders  were  for 
more  than  $  1 50,  and  only  four  or  five  were  for  more  than 
$100.  "That's  a  lot  of  orders,"  she  said.  "I  really  worked 
for  this  trip — and  we  can  hardly  wait!" 


A  wo  ace  sellers  who  have  barely  missed  the  European 
prize  are  classmates  Virginia  Qtiintard  Bond  '31  of  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  and  Polly  Swift  Calhoun  '31  of 
Cornwall,  Connecticut.  "In  1960  or  1961,  when  I  made 
the  big  push,"  Virginia  Bond  reported,  "I  made  a  deal 
with  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  which  holds  a  May 
Day  every  spring.  The  first  year  I  manned  a  booth  to  sell 
bulbs,  with  some  success,  but  had  some  complaints  that 
the  church  received  nothing  for  it,  which  didn't  seem  fair 
even  though  scholarships,  too,  are  a  worthwhile  cause. 
Since  then,  I  have  continued  to  sell  at  May  Day,  splitting 
the  commission  50-50  with  the  church. 

"I  think  this  is  a  method  that  should  be  encouraged  in 
other  communities,"  she  went  on.  "It  requires  an  awful 
lot  of  salesmanship.  But  over  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
business  has  grown  tremendously.  Each  year  there  are 
more  customers,  and  the  clientele  which  has  been  built  up 
returns." 

Virginia  Bond  puts  a  notice  in  the  church  bulletin  a 
month  ahead  of  May  Day,  and  in  some  years  uses  her 
own  garden  where  bulbs  are  labeled  as  a  sales  aid — al- 
though she  has  a  hard  time  pointing  out  an  especially 
good  bulb  by  name  if  the  dog  has  dug  up  the  bulb  or  the 
print  has  washed  off  the  labels,  as  happens  occasionally. 
Although  she  claims  not  to  be  organized  enough  to  keep 
a  file  case,  she  maintains  a  list  of  customers  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.  The  list  numbers  60  to  70  who  buy  the 
bulk  of  her  orders,  and  she  follows  up  each  year  those 
who  have  bought  sizable  amounts  during  the  past  three 
years.  She  also  keeps  her  eye  peeled  for  those  with  new 
homes  or  newly  created  gardens.  "Most  of  my  customers 
are  repeats,  either  every  other  year  or  every  three  years," 
she  said. 

She  believes  that  splitting  sales  profits  with  her  church 
has  paid  off  immeasurably,  because  gardeners  will  buy 
Sweet  Briar  bulbs  if  the  beneficiary  is  local  even  if  mail 
order  houses  have  a  more  competitive  price.  She  believes, 
too,  that  her  tally  of  more  than  $2,100  in  sales  represents 
effort.  "Selling  bulbs  is  a  case  where  you  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  some  time,"  she  said.  "I  don't  mail  catalogs, 
but  ration  them  out,  because  I  find  I  make  more  direct 
contact  by  telephone.  I  get  a  little  sick  of  hearing  myself 
talk  on  the  telephone,  and  my  husband  gets  sick  of  hear- 
ing me.  But  if  I  think  something  is  good,  I  can  sell  it." 


-T  oily  Swift  Calhoun  is  a  noted  seller  not  just  because 
she  tots  up  between  $800  and  $1000  annually  in  sales,  an 
achievement  in  itself,  but  because  she  does  this  with  no 
local  club  to  back  her  up.  A  Solo,  as  she  herself  dubbed 
sellers  working  alone,  she  has  the  earliest  blooming  bulbs 
in  Cornwall  in  her  own  garden,  and  takes  the  bulb  cata- 
logs wherever  she  goes  all  during  selling  season.  She  in- 
vites a  few  people  over  informally  when  her  garden  is 
pretty;  she  raves  about  Mrs.  X's  Sweet  Briar  crocus 
planting  of  more  than  900.  She  leans  heavily  upon  the 
fact  that  funds  earned  by  solos  go  toward  foreign  student 
scholarships,  an  interest  of  hers  for  years.  "Cornwall  has 
a  population  of  about  a  thousand  in  the  winter,  and  per- 
haps twelve  hundred  in  the  summer,"  she  said.  "We're  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Connecticut,  with  no  other  Sweet 
Briar  alumnae  for  miles — really  the  boondocks." 

But  Cornwall  is  a  place  where  Sweet  Briar  has  made  a 
difference.  The  Cornwall  Village  Improvement  Society 
buys  a  substantial  number  of  bulbs  annually,  donating 
them  to  two  churches,  the  Post  Office,  the  library,  and 
other  institutions.  Sunday  School  children  and  students 
at  local  schools  plant  some  of  these  bulbs,  making  for 
good  fall  newspaper  stories,  and  each  spring  Polly  Cal- 
houn takes  a  paid  notice  advertising  the  sale  of  bulbs. 
"We  get  nice  letters  from  the  people  we  give  them  to," 
she  said.  "It  really  spreads  the  word." 


Spreading  the  word,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  Catherine  Vance  Johns  '48  of  Washington,  National 
Bulb  Chairman,  who  considers  her  own  sales  achieve- 
ments minimal.  "I'm  not  a  very  good  seller,"  Kay  said 
just  after  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  at  Sweet  Briar 
this  spring.  "Anne  Awtrey  and  Bea  Loos,  both  National 
Chairmen  who  live  in  Washington,  were  very  good  sellers 
as  well  as  National  Chairmen.  I  see  my  job  as  taking  a  lot 
of  thinking  time,  keeping  a  running  contact  with  the  bulb 
supplier,  the  Alumnae  Office  personnel,  and  the  various 
clubs.  The  National  Chairman  is  sort  of  on  constant 
duty." 

There  will  be  two  trips  to  Holland  offered  to  sellers  this 
season,  said  Kay,  who  planned  to  join  last  season's  top 
sellers  when  they  toured  Holland  in  April.  "This  year," 
she  said,  "there  will  be  no  rule  restricting  those  who  have 
gone  before  from  competing.  But  if  a  winner  decides  not 
to  go,  the  next  in  line  may  take  the  place.  We'd  like  to  be 
able  to  have  lots  of  winners — once  you've  been  there, 
you're  much  more  bulb  conscious." 
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'ould  you  believe  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  English  this  winter  had  waist-length  hair, 
looked  under  thirty,  and  drove  a  silver  Porsche  911 
trailed  by  a  College-outlawed  Yamaha  175? 

Would  you  believe  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  English  had  published  articles  in  True  maga- 
zine and  Sports  Illustrated,  that  she  traveled  with  a 
sports  car  team  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  she  has 
been  a  tennis  champion? 

If  you  met  Sylvia  Wilkinson,  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  English,  on  campus  this  winter, 
you'd  have  been  more  likely  to  believe  she  went  to 
Hollins  College,  because  she  looks  like  it,  or  that  she 
was  born  (1940)  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  because 
she  talks  like  it.  And  if  you  spent  any  time  at  all  talking 
with  her  you'd  know  she  is  a  dedicated  writer,  with  a 
straightforward  manner  and  down-to-earth  outlook  that 
have  made  her  a  popular  campus  figure  during  two  ses- 
sions. First  at  Sweet  Briar  during  spring  term  1973,  she 
returned  for  an  intensive  winter  term  course  this  year. 

Sylvia  Wilkinson,  dark-haired,  small,  and  vital,  might 
dispel  some  of  your  preconceptions  about  the  fusty  col- 
lege professor.  She  might  do  the  same  for  your  pre- 
conceptions about  the  college  student.  "I  find  two  big 
misconceptions  about  students,"  she  said  over  coffee  at 
Alumnae  House  during  winter  term.  "One  is  that  they 
are  uninhibited.  The  other  is  that  they  are  highly  moti- 
vated." 
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Finding  students  much  inhibited  and  not  much  self- 
starters,  Sylvia  Wilkinson  had  the  eighteen  members  of 
her  course,  Creative  Paragraphs,  keep  a  journal  in  addi- 
tion to  completing  twelve  short  assignments  after  dis- 
cussing writers  who  might  have  done  the  assignment  with 
eclat.  In  one  of  the  assignments,  for  example,  student 
writers  were  required  to  "set  a  scene,  using  your  five  sen- 
ses to  create  a  certain  atmosphere."  They  might  choose 
to  set  the  scene  in  a  room  where  a  murder  would  take 
place,  in  a  church,  in  a  spot  where  they  had  been  intensely 
happy.  The  writers  used  as  examples  in  this  assignment 
were  James  Joyce,  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  several  Russians. 
Through  such  assignments  Sylvia  Wilkinson  sought  to 
foster  awareness  and  to  demonstrate  method.  "You  can't 
teach  talent,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  think  you  can  teach 
craft.  This  course  should  turn  out  appreciative  readers,  as 
well  as  maybe  a  few  writers." 

Sylvia  Wilkinson  herself  writes  almost  constantly.  "I 
write  everywhere,"  she  confessed.  "It  seems  as  if  I've  al- 
ways written  this  way.  I  used  to  need  quiet.  But  now  I 
have  a  seven-pound  Olivetti,  made  of  magnesium,  like 
racing  car  wheels.  It  even  fits  into  a  back  pack.  With  it  I 
write  on  trains  and  buses,  in  motel  rooms,  between 
classes  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  on  other  teaching  tours.  And 
I  have  a  notebook  with  me  all  the  time." 

She  published  her  first  book  through  the  encour- 
agement of  Louis  Rubin,  Jr.,  a  Hollins  professor  now 
teaching  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  still  sees  all  her  work  in 


Sylvia  Wilkinson's  latest  book.  The  Stainless  Steel  Carrot,  is  a  non-fiction  account  of  the  sports  car  racing  world  she  loves — 
the  machines  that  race  and  the  men  and  women  who  drive  them.  Here,  the  author-teacher  smiles  at  Sweet  Briar  in  her  own  silver  Porsche  91 1. 


manuscript,  along  with  her  agent  and  her  publisher.  Be- 
ginning in  1966  with  Moss  on  the  North  Side.  Sylvia  Wil- 
kinson has  two  subsequent  novels,  A  Killing  Frost  and 
Cale,  to  her  credit.  This  winter  she  had  just  seen  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Stainless  Steel  Carrot,  a  non-fiction  book 
about  sports  car  racing,  and  was  twenty-five  pages  into  a 
fourth  novel,  for  which  she  has  a  Creative  Writing  Fel- 
lowship from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  She 
has  received  the  Eugene  Saxton  Memorial  Trust  grant, 
the  Mademoiselle  magazine  Merit  Award,  the  Wallace 
Stegner  Creative  Writing  Fellowship,  and  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Award  for  Fiction. 

So  much  for  writing  credentials.  In  case  you  were  mis- 
led by  the  flashy  Porsche  image,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mo- 
torcycle, rest  your  fears  further:  she  received  the  B.A. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  M.A. 
from  Hollins,  and  taught  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  But  her 


present  work-style  results  in  more  money  and  more  time 
to  write.  After  her  January  duties  at  Sweet  Briar  were 
completed,  she  was  to  spend  three  weeks  in  Richmond 
with  a  Poetry  in  the  Schools  Program  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Richmond  Humanities  Center,  a  program  in 
which  she  has  participated  for  three  years.  From  there 
she  would  go  to  Kansas  City,  as  writer-in-residence  for  a 
month  with  twenty  area  colleges — one  day  at  each  place, 
giving  a  reading  and  answering  questions  about  writing. 
"Then,"  she  said  with  pleasure.  "I'll  have  earned  m\ 
money  for  the  year." 

Home  base  is  a  house  in  the  woods  of  Chapel  Hill, 
where  her  sister  Margot  lives  year-round.  "I  keep  m\  six 
cats  there,"  she  said,  "and  we  run  a  foster  home  for  the 
S.P.C.A.  —  in  the  woods  there  are  so  many  stras  cats." 

A  recent  Charlotte  Observer  feature  story  described 
the  two  sisters  as  drop-outs  from  the  nine-to-five  world. 
Although  Sylvia  Wilkinson  cannot   in  an)    was    be  de- 
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scribed  as  a  drop-out,  she  concedes  that  she  and  Margot 
do  not  lead  conventional  lives.  A  potter,  Margot  exhibits 
and  sells  everything  she  can  turn  out  in  a  fourteen-hour 
day,  yet  must  adopt  a  frugal  existence  to  avoid  the  sched- 
ules and  panty-hose  of  the  white-collar  world  she  left. 
And  Sylvia  could  achieve  the  security  of  tenure  and  an 
established  academic  reputation  if  she  were  willing  to 
give  up  writing  on  a  non-stop  basis  and  the  freedom  she 
enjoys  during  most  of  the  year. 

Just  as  she  can  scarcely  remember  when  she  didn't 
write  constantly,  so  Sylvia  Wilkinson  has  always  been 
fascinated  by  automobiles.  "I  built  models  with  my  big 
brother,  and  later  we  rebuilt  an  A-Model  that  I  drove 
through  college,"  she  said. 

Upon  graduation  she  bought  an  MGA  1958,  joined  the 
Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  and  enrolled  in  a  drivers 
training  course  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Before 
the  Porsche  91 1,  she  owned  a  Morgan  +4  and  a  Porsche 
S90.  "For  the  last  three  years  I  have  done  very  little  ex- 
cept write  about  racing,"  she  said. 

She  spent  a  year  and  a  half  gathering  material  for 
The  Stainless  Steel  Carrot  and  four  months  putting  the 
book  in  shape.  During  that  time  a  story  appeared  in 
Sports  Illustrated  (April  1971);  it  was  after  the  book's 
November  publication  that  "On  the  Seventh  Day  God 
Created  the  Chevrolet"  came  out  in  this  January's  issue 
of  True.  "It  had  a  nudie  of  Jane  Fonda  on  the  cover," 


said  Sylvia  Wilkinson  with  relish,  "and  my  mother,  who 
lives  in  Durham,  wouldn't  buy  it  in  the  grocery  store." 

To  write  about  the  sports  car  racing  world,  Sylvia  Wil- 
kinson chose  a  racer,  John  Morton,  with  a  team  from 
California.  "I  spent  six  months  looking  for  the  team  I 
wanted,"  she  said.  "When  I  started  I  had  six  or  seven  in 
mind — there  are  hundreds  in  the  country.  The  first  one  I 
chose  accepted  me. 

"I  traveled  with  the  team  during  1971  and  1972.  They 
gave  me  a  uniform,  and  let  me  time.  They  tended  to  for- 
get I  was  writing  a  book." 

A  sport  whose  equipment  is  tremendously  expensive, 
sports  car  racing  was  long  a  pastime  for  the  rich,  espe- 
cially in  Europe.  "Once  your  daddy  paid,  but  now  a  com- 
pany sponsors  many  cars,"  Sylvia  Wilkinson  explained. 
"Automotive  companies  are  the  obvious  ones,  but  there 
are  others,  too,  like  Yardley,  and  an  orange  juice  com- 
pany." 

John  Morton's  team  worked  with  a  Datsun  510,  re- 
welded  and  reinforced  after  stripping — even  the  paint 
was  blasted  off.  "From  the  heart  up  a  racing  car  has  been 
strengthened  in  every  crevice. 

"This  car  did  180  to  190  miles  per  hour,"  she  went  on. 
"You  tear  down  an  engine  after  every  race.  I  can  do  this 
myself  with  a  book — it's  just  like  a  Tinker  Toy  or  a 
Heathkit.  But  the  genius  is  getting  the  speed.  The  ulti- 
mate race  car  is  the  one  that  goes  from  1 10  to  225  miles 
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per  hour. 

"I  have  ridden  on  the  track  but  not  in  an  actual  race. 
I'm  in  awe  of  the  speeds  they  can  take.  I've  been  no  faster 
than  150 — but  how  do  they  function  at  180? 

"For  the  driver,  danger  is  a  fact  of  life,  but  the  driver  is 
not  concerned  with  death.  Drivers  seem  to  be  attracted  to 
the  sport  because  of  the  difficulties.  The  car  is  something 
he  shares  an  experience  with,  and  the  battle  is  in  his  head. 
It's  so  much  mental — physical  reflexes,  yes,  but  mainly 
concentration.  Racing  is  not  competition  against  yourself 
so  much  as  it  is  against  the  course,  which  is  the  constant. 
You  can't  let  your  mind  relax,  or  suffer  mind  fade.  This  is 
especially  hard  when  you're  out  in  front. 

"There  is  more  to  racing  than  skill  and  ability.  There  is 
the  financial  level  to  be  achieved  in  order  to  create  a  great 
race  car,  for  example.  And  then  there's  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  second  chances.  There  are  few  sports  in  which  you 
can  be  killed  every  time  you  practice.  Drivers  tend  to  be 
egomaniacs — I'd  say  inflated  ego  is  the  occupational  haz- 
ard of  sports  car  racing.  You've  got  to  be  confident." 

In  the  Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  it  is  traditonal  for 
couples  to  work  together,  and  a  woman  driver  from  Can- 
ada recently  lost  a  race  by  only  three  seconds.  Races  that 
involved  the  National  Association  for  Stock  Car  Racing, 
however,  were  a  different  story.  There,  Sylvia  Wilkin- 
son found  being  a  woman  not  exactly  a  drawback,  but 
certainly     something     to     be     taken     into     account. 


NASCAR  doesn't  allow  women  in  the  pits,  as  SCCA 
does,  and  once  in  Daytona  she  was  bodily  removed  from 
the  pit.  She  calmly  took  her  job — coating  mag  wheels  for 
a  friend's  car — into  the  parking  lot,  and  finished  it.  But 
the  words  of  Banjo  Matthews,  the  stock  car  driver,  still 
ring  in  her  ears:  "Git  that  woman  outta  here— we  got  a 
race  car  going!" 

Sylvia  compares  the  desire  of  the  race  car  driver  to 
achieve  speed  and  to  win  with  the  desire  of  the  mountain- 
eer to  achieve  the  summit.  An  ardent  conservationist,  she 
enjoys  back-packing  and  long  hikes.  She  has  traveled 
over  all  the  trails  in  the  Smokies,  both  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  often  with  a  small  group  who  share  her  inter- 
ests. Last  December,  she  hiked  in  California,  and  one 
summer  recently,  when  supervising  (not  chaperoning,  she 
was  careful  to  say)  a  group  of  young  people  in  Europe, 
she  went  five-sevenths  of  the  way  up  the  Matterhorn. 

Hiking  near  home  or  touring  with  the  sports  car  team 
as  far  away  as  Mexico,  travelling  with  students  or  serving 
as  writer-in-residence,  Sylvia  Wilkinson  plies  the  Oli- 
vetti, and  admits  to  running  to  the  ladies'  room  to  write, 
down  conversations  in  her  notebook  when  she  thinks  her 
companion  would  be  annoyed  by  her  jotting.  For  her. 
freedom  is  a  way  of  working.  She  browses  in  libraries, 
and  reads  three  to  four  books  a  month,  mostly  for  infor- 
mation, abjuring  the  sort  of  fiction  she  creates.  "Reading 
novels  cuts  into  mv  writine  time,"  she  said.  □ 
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THE  STUDENT 

and  the  new  curriculum 


By  Kathleen  Kavanaugh  '74 


Chairwoman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  this 
year,  Kathleen  Kavanagh  serves  also  as  Head 
of  Sweet  Tones,  House  President,  and  member 
of  the  Student  Question  and  Answer  Com- 
mittee. She  is  a  Q.V.,  a  former  sophomore  class 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Student  Associa- 
tion. The  brunette,  self-assured  psychology  ma- 
jor plans  to  go  to  law  school  before  taking  a  de- 
gree in  higher  education  administration.  "I'm 
anxious  to  get  some  practical  experience  first," 
she  says,  "and  consequently  will  be  working  as 
an  intern  at  Sweet  Briar  College  next  year,  in 
alumnae  and  development  work.  I  have  a  very 
specific  interest  in  women's  education  as  viable 
input  into  the  women's  movement;  I  hope  to  be- 
come involved  in  administrative  aspects  of 
women's  education.  My  desire  to  go  to  law 
school  is  almost  selfish — I  see  it  as  excellent 
'mind-training,'  among  other  things." 


As 


ls  always,  Sweet  Briar  students  are  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  decisions  and  issues  which  affect  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  such  an  integral  part.  As  in  the 
past,  the  students  are  still  hasseling  the  administration 
about  male  visitation  and  calendar  days;  on  the  whole, 
however,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  prevails.  This  new 
aura  of  awareness  about  the  part  which  the  student  plays 
in  the  functioning  of  the  college  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
students'  being  allowed  to  govern  directly  their  own  ac- 
tivities in  the  social  sphere.  This  sense  of  responsibility 
has  recently  turned  student  concern  to  an  area  in  which 
they  had  previously  exhibited  little  interest,  or  influence: 
the  academic  realm.  With  the  time-consuming  efforts  of 
the  student  body  being  directed  towards  social  rules  legis- 
lation, student  leaders  of  the  past  made  but  a  few  whole- 
hearted, half-effective  attempts  at  influencing  what  is 
their  primary  reason  for  being  at  Sweet  Briar.  On  the 
whole,  we  went  to  classes  and  took  our  hourlies,  were 
convinced  that  "somebody"  would  abolish  comprehen- 
sives  before  we  were  ever  seniors,  struggled  through  our 
distribution  requirements  and  complained  about  our 
courses  in  the  smokers. 

If  you  were  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  today,  in  the 
spring  of  1974,  you  would  find  some  startling  changes  in 
the  role  students  now  play  in  the  academic  concerns  of 
the  college.  You  might  hear  about  course  evaluations  or 
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the  Winter  Term;  you  could  sit  in  on  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent Curriculum  Committee  as  they  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Instruction  to  discuss 
such  areas  as  Pass/Fail  options,  distribution  require- 
ments, or  the  validity  of  the  Sweet  Briar  degree.  You 
might  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Instruction  Committee, 
which  deals  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  Sweet  Briar's 
academic  program,  and  find  that  three  of  the  voting 
members  are  students.  You  would  see  prospective  in- 
structors being  questioned  by  students;  seniors  meeting 
with  their  department  to  determine  what  their  "compre- 
hensive exercise"  will  entail;  freshmen  recommending 
topics  which  they  would  like  to  pursue  for  their  Winter 
Term.  Students  are  really  concerned  about  the  education 
they  are  receiving,  and  want  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  that  education.  At  Sweet  Briar,  the  students  are  fi- 
nally being  given  the  opportunity  to  take  this  initiative. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  reason  for  this  increased 
awareness  in  academic  legislation  is  the  fact  that  we,  as  a 
small  integrated  community,  come  into  direct  daily  con- 
tact with  all  of  the  factions  of  that  community.  Once  the 
students  realized  that  the  faculty  and  administration  not 
only  wanted,  but  also  respected,  student  opinion  on  many 
issues,  the  students  were  much  more  willing  to  expand 
their  influence  in  the  academic  sphere.  In  its  early  years, 
the  Curriculum  Committee  did  little  more  than  hand  out 


exams  and  alphabetize  IBM  cards  at  registration.  In  the 
recent  past,  this  same  committee  was  instrumental  in  the 
initiation  of  the  4-1-4  calendar.  During  the  past  year  the 
committee  has  taken  up  a  variety  of  concerns,  some  of 
which  have  shown  successful  results,  and  some  of  which 
were  met  with  opposition  by  the  "powers  that  be."  The 
members  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  now  serve  as  ac- 
ademic advisors  to  the  incoming  freshmen,  to  help  them 
plan  their  course  load;  in  the  Spring  they  meet  with  the 
soon-to-become-juniors  to  advise  them  about  their  pro- 
spective majors.  This  spring  we  are  especially  interested 
in  having  several  community  discussions  on  such  various 
topics  as  the  validity  of  student  evaluations,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Honors  Program,  and  the  validity  of 
women's  education. 

The  major  concerns  of  the  Committee  this  past  year 
were  not  as  successful  as  we  might  have  planned;  we  can 
only  hope  that  our  "battles"  will  stimulate  further  dis- 
cussion and  legislation  in  the  future.  Sticklers  for  tradi- 
tion, we  again  tackled  the  problem  of  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. Feeling  that  a  three-  or  six-hour  examination 
was  far  from  sufficient  for  demonstrating  four  years  of 
study,  we  proposed  that  the  "examination"  be  changed  to 
an  "exercise"  which  would  last  at  least  one  semester,  if 
not  more.  This  "exercise"  would  be  determined  by  the  se- 
nior majors  and  the  members  of  the  department.  The  fac- 
ulty, perhaps  somewhat  apprehensive  about  so  much 
flexibility,  modified  our  proposal  to  read  that  the  com- 


The  photographs  on  this  and  the  next  page  are  reprinted  from  the  tiles  of 
the  1972  Briar  Patch. 
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prehensive  "exercise"  could  be  given  at  any  time,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  "exercise"  would  be  determined  by 
the  department  in  consultation  with  the  senior  majors. 
The  difference  between  the  two  proposals  is  subtle:  the 
faculty  proposal  allows  for  flexibility  while  also  allowing 
for  the  department  to  continue  with  its  present  system; 
the  student  proposal  did  not  allow  for  the  standard  exam- 
ination which  we  felt  so  definitely  cheated  us  in  terms  of  a 
really  valid  academic  exercise.  The  basis  for  the  student 
proposal  was  that  the  examination  as  it  now  stands  was 
invalid;  we  were  asking  not  for  abolishment,  but  for  va- 
lidity. And  while  some  departments  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative and  prepared  truly  effective  comprehensive  exer- 
cises for  their  majors,  too  many  have  decided  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  by  adhering  to  the  out-dated  system  which 
we  declare  both  uneducational  and  unnecessary. 

Students  at  Sweet  Briar  neither  desire,  nor  would  be 
content  with,  just  "getting  by"  in  their  academics.  Sweet 
Briar's  biggest  assets — its  closeness  in  terms  of  size — 
makes  it  the  ideal  place  for  the  interaction  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  in  all  areas  of  concern.  A 
heretofore  untapped  resource — student  input  into  mat- 
ters which  affect  academic  policy — is  beginning  to 
emerge  as  a  powerful  and  soon-to-be-reckoned-with 
force.  Students  want  a  say  in  the  hiring  and  firing  proce- 
dures; they  feel  that  their  comments  on  course  eval- 


uations are  valid  and  should  have  some  effect  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  course  and  its  presentation.  They  want  reasons 
for  why  a  certain  policy  is  established,  and  they  want  to 
have  some  determinating  effect  on  the  issues  which  so  di- 
rectly affect  them. 

Sweet  Briar  has  made  great  strides  in  the  direction  of 
student  input  into  academic  affairs.  A  student  may  design 
her  own  major  or  design  her  own  courses.  During  the 
Winter  Term,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue either  topics  which  specifically  interest  them  or  areas 
in  which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience.  Students 
are  speaking  up;  they  draw  up  legislation,  argue  their 
side,  and  hope  for  the  best.  This  fact,  this  involvement  in 
the  decision  making  progress,  has  value  in  and  of  itself; 
students  are  learning  how  to  initiate  change.  The  next 
step,  then,  is  for  those  changes  which  they  initiate  to  be- 
come policy.  With  the  new  awareness  of  the  student's  re- 
sponsibility to  herself  for  her  education,  Sweet  Briar  is 
opening  up  a  whole  new  sphere  of  influence  in  which  stu- 
dents are  more  than  willing  to  participate.  With  this  par- 
ticipation, they  must  now  be  given  an  equal  voice,  a  voice 
which  will  be  no  longer  "input,"  but  rather  will  be  given 
weighty  consideration  in  the  policies  of  the  future.  With- 
out academics,  we  could  not  be  students;  but  without  the 
students,  and  their  constant  flow  of  ideas  and  criticism, 
we  would  not  have  education.  □ 
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January 
forums  1974: 

the  dance  in  contemporary 

culture 


Alumnae  and  friends  near  enough  to  the  College  attended  a  series  of 
midwinter  lectures  in  dance,  music,  art  and  media.  Speakers  for  these 
January  Forums  1974  were  Eija  Celli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dance,  on 
"Dance  in  Dialogue,"  Allen  \V.  Huszti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 
on  "Music  from  Inside  Out — Ned  Rorem,"  Loren  Oliier.  Professor  of 
Art,  on  "20th  Century  Art:  How  Does  It  Mean?",  and  Catherine  H.  C. 
Seaman,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology,  "Media 
Is  Not  the  Medium."  This  report  on  Mrs.  Celli's  program,  which  in- 
cluded student  projects  in  dance  composition  presented  by  members  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Dance  Theater,  is  from  Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr..  Acting 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Mrs.  Eija  Celli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (Dance)  at  Sweet  Briar  presented  the  first  session  of 
the  highly  successful  January  Forums  series,  "Communi- 
cations in  Contemproary  Culture." 

Her  lecture  demonstration,  "Dialogue  in  Dance,"  ex- 
plored how  a  student  "learns  the  craft  of  making  a  dance 
and  using  that  dance  for  the  purposes  of  communication. 

"I  believe  that  in  any  area  of  life  there  is  a  craft,"  said 
Mrs.  Celli,  "and  that  all  people  are  craftsmen.  In  dance, 
as  in  anything,  one  must  first  learn  the  craft.  From  that 
point  an  artist  may  take  his  craft  beyond  the  normal 
range  and  use  it  in  his  own  terms. 

"There  are  many  craftsmen  in  the  world,"  she  de- 
clared, "but  the  artist  is  rare." 

Joining  Mrs.  Celli  for  the  Forums  were  some  of  her 
students  who  illustrated  dance  techniques  during  the  dis- 
cussion. The  leotard-clad  dancers  seemed  to  punctuate 
her  phrases  as  she  stood  to  one  side  of  the  carpeted  ex- 
panse of  the  Wailes  Center  parlor  reserved  for  the  Fo- 
rums. The  introduction  included  the  many  forms  dance 
takes  at  Sweet  Briar  leading  her  into  an  illustrated  exam- 
ination of  the  art. 

"The  instrument  of  dance,"  said  Mrs.  Celli,  "is  the 
body.  And  within  the  body,  we  must  develop  concentra- 
tion in  order  to  exclude  distractions  and  dwell  on  the 
movements  of  the  body.  There  are  so  many  stimuli  in  the 
world  constantly  reaching  our  bodies  that  a  great  part  of 
a  dancer's  training  is  directed  toward  concentration."  - 

She  explained  that  through  sensitivity  and  perception, 
a  dancer  tries  to  make  the  body  strong  and  flexible  in  or- 
der to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  energy.  The  energy 
is  then  conscious!)  directed  to  those  areas  of  the  bod\ 
which  demand  it  with  a  minimum  of  waste  through  diffu- 
sion. 
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Dancer  Elizabeth  Burdge  '75  appears  beside  herself  with  joy  of  the  dance — but  it  is  only  a  printer's  legerdemain. 


Then  dance  becomes  disassociated  from  itself  and  be- 
comes spectacular,  entertaining  and  "the  experience  of 
physical  skill." 

Mrs.  Celli  related  a  brief  history  of  modern  dance  in- 
cluding the  influence  of  various  schools  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  She  feels  that  dance,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  art  form,  is  affected  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
society  and  morals.  Classical  ballet,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  art  and  comes  from  the  court, 
while  modern  dance  represents  freedom  from  convention 
and  allows  individual  expression. 

"Modern  dance,"  said  Mrs.  Celli,  "has  a  touch  of 
Freudian  elements.  It  is  emotional  and  man-centered.  It 
employs  music,  visualizations  and  literature  as  a  source 
and  it  conveys  sensory  expression  through  kinesthetic  re- 
sponses. 

"Because  our  experience  in  movement  is  so  limited," 
she  continued,  "the  dance  attempts  to  awaken  the  kines- 
thetic sensation  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

She  explained  that  dance  is  hard  to  watch  "because  it 
doesn't  tell  you  stories.  But  movement  is  the  issue  and 
this  kind  of  dance  exists  with  a  message." 

Dance,  according  to  Mrs.  Celli,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  area  for  specialist  and  specialization;  many  of 
the  modern  dance  performances  are  not  particularly  en- 


tertaining for  the  layman.  For  that  reason,  they  do  not 
get  much  exposure  in  the  entertainment  media. 

But  dance  is  an  individual  form  of  expression  that  has 
all  of  the  elements  common  to  the  major  arts.  Thus,  even 
if  her  students  do  not  become  professional  dancers,  "they 
become  a  critical  audience.  And  we  need  more  of  this  in- 
telligent observation,  for  too  many  people  do  not  know 
what  to  look  for  in  the  arts. 

"Dance  is  self-discovery — it  creates  a  reservoir  for  liv- 
ing a  fuller  life  and  gaining  confidence  in  self.  Each  body 
is  unique  because  it  has  the  capacity  to  think,  sense,  bal- 
ance, coordinate  and  develop. 

"For  this  reason,"  she  continued,  "the  instructor  must 
teach  a  student  in  the  student's  own  terms  just  as  a 
dancer  must  dance  in  his  own  way  with  his  own  body. 

"We  must  learn  space,  time  and  the  force  factors  in- 
volved in  movement.  We  then  learn  to  find  the  center  of 
the  body,  to  balance,  to  lengthen  the  spine,  align  the 
limbs  and  develop  an  economical  way  of  moving  that 
looks  effortless.  And  finally,  through  movement,  we 
make  sense  of  the  world  around  us,"  Mrs.  Celli  ex- 
plained. 

Almost  in  passing  during  the  lecture-demonstration, 
she  noted,  "One  does  not  become  a  dancer  because  of 
economic  gain,  but  rather  because  it  is  the  only  way  of 
living  life."  In  that,  perhaps,  lay  the  essence.  D 
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'ord  was  received  from  the  Treasurer's  Office  on 
February  4,  1974,  of  the  receipt  of  a  check  for  $8,408.84 
in  final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Helen  K.  Mull.  This 
makes  a  total  of  over  $160,000  from  living  and  testa- 
mentary gifts,  in  addition  to  the  handsome  residence  at 
#7  Faculty  Row,  which  has  been  used  as  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Dean  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  Miss  Mull 
came  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1927  and  remained  as  the  es- 
teemed Professor  of  Psychology  until  her  death  in  1958. 
The  establishment  of  the  Helen  K.  Mull  Chair  of 
Psychology  was  made  possible  from  this  generous 
bequest  and  will  serve  as  a  monument  to  her  loyalty  and 
faithful  service  to  the  college. 

If  you  think  Estate-Planning  applies  only  to  those  with 
large  fortunes,  you've  got  the  wrong  idea.  It  should 
involve  every  alumna,  young  or  old,  because  you  have  an 
estate,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  and  if  you  get 
caught  by  the  Grim  Reaper  without  a  will,  the  state  has 
made  one  for  you. 

Take  the  case  of  Polly  D.  Procrastinator.  She  had 
always  meant  to  leave  her  little  bit  to  her  favorite 
niece,  Hope,  whose  mother  had  died  when  she  was  very 
young.  Polly  was  not  even  congenial  with  her  other  two 
siblings,  who  were  professional  people  and  didn't  need  it. 
She  spent  a  lot  of  time,  after  she  gave  up  finding  Mr. 
Right,  thinking  of  what  she  would  do  with  her  hard- 
earned  money.  She  would  leave  some  to  Hope  and  some 


to  her  alma  mater.  But  she  was  shy  and  couldn't  bring 
herself  to  see  a  lawyer.  One  snowy  day  she  couldn't  even 
decide  which  way  to  turn  her  wheels,  went  into  a  skid, 
and  terminated  her  indecision  forever. 

What  happened  to  her  hard-earned  estate?  By  the  laws 
of  intestacy  in  her  state,  an  administrator  she  had  never 
known  was  appointed  by  the  court.  He  took  a  long  time 
to  attend  to  the  settlement,  with  the  resultant  probate 
costs  being  subtracted  from  her  gross  estate.  There  was 
no  Federal  Estate  Tax  because  her  premature  death 
came  before  she  had  accumulated  more  than  the  $60,000 
exemption,  but  when  the  division  came,  the  affluent 
siblings  each  got  one-third  and  Hope,  who  needed  it  to 
go  to  college,  had  to  divide  her  mother's  third  with  her 
brother,  who  had  finished  his  education  and  wanted  a 
new  sports  car,  and  her  alma  mater  got  nothing.  Neither 
of  Polly's  objectives  had  been  served. 

Have  you  made  your  will?  Do  you  even  know  your  net 
worth?  Whether  you  are  making  it  big  or  poking  along 
as  a  penny-pinching  peanut  with  the  rest  of  us.  you'll 
never  know  exactly  where  you  stand  unless  you  keep  an 
up-to-date  and  accurate  record  of  your  assets.  Our  new 
booklet.  Personal  Inventory  Record,  is  yours  for  the 
asking  if  you  send  a  postal  to 

The  Director  of  Estate  Planning 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Sweet  Briar.  Virginia  24595  □ 
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Sweet  Briar 

TENNIS  COLLEGE 

1974 

This  unique  tennis  college  features  7  Grasstex  and  3  Laykold 
tennis  courts,  indoor  and  outdoor  backstops  for  practice,  a  large 
gymnasium,  squash  court,  platform  tennis  court,  two  movie 
theaters  for  tennis  films,  a  large  lake  for  swimming,  boating, 
and  fishing  in  addition  to  numerous  recreation  and  cultural 
facilities  on  the  3300  acre  campus. 

Unlike  other  instruction  clinics,  Dennis  Van  der  Meer,  the 
"teacher  of  teachers"  will  be  in  residence  and  instructing  for  the 
entire  session. 

Video  Tape  Television  replays,  ball  pitching  machines,  training 
arms,  tennis  films  and  rebound  nets  round  out  the  excellent  staff  of 
instructors  who  work  within  a  6: 1  student-teacher  ratio. 


ADULT  CLINICS 

JUNIOR   CLINIC: 

Tuition 

Rm.  &  Board 

June  30 — July     6 

(ages  10-18) 

Adult: 

$275.00 

$85  00 

July     7— July  13 

June  1  6 — June  22 

Junior: 

$195.00 

$85  00 

Direct  Inquiries  to:     Miss  Clare  Hagen,  Coordinator 

Department  of  Physical  Education    - 

Sweet  Briar  College.  Sweet  Briar.  Va  24595 

Telephone:  (804)  381-5712 
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Enrollment  1974 


By  Nancy  Godwin  Baldwin  '57 
Director  of  Admission 


1  he  interesting  thing  about  admissions  is  that  there 
is  never  a  quiet  time.  There  is  always  a  challenge. 
Things  are  never  dull. 

In  the  early  and  middle  Sixties,  admissions  people 
were  worried  about  too  many  applications  for  too  few 
spaces,  and  about  alienating  alumnae,  schools  and 
friends  of  the  College  through  hundreds  of  refusals, 
in  decisions  that  looked  like  —  and  were,  in  many 
cases  —  hair-line  ones  between  who  was  accepted  and 
who  was  not. 

If  you  recall,  there  were  concerned  articles  in  all 
the  monthly  magazines  about  how  fair  admissions  com- 
mittees were  trying  to  be  and  how  tough  it  was  to  get 
into  college.  We  were  all  asking  everyones'  help  in  un- 
derstanding, and  interpreting  to  the  public,  the  plight 
of  selective  admissions  vis  a  vis  the  baby  boom. 

Nobody  said  much  about  college  costs,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  day  after  the  admissions  letters  went  out,  you, 
as  alumnae,  and  we  in  the  admission  office,  wanted  to 
disappear  for  a  while.  I  know  one  ex-admission  person 
who  did  this  regularly!  When  those  decision  letters 
went  out,  so  did  he,  for  a  month's  vacation,  destination 
unknown  even  to  his  faithful  secretary.  We  all  knew 
that  the  telephone  would  start  ringing,  and  on  the  other 
end  would  be  either  anger  or  anguish. 

Those  were  the  days  of  waiting  lists  of  over  100,  and 
some  50  would  hang  on  until  the  day  College  opened, 
hoping  that  somehow  a  place  would  open  up. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  colleges'  market. 


With  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  there  was 
a  change  of  tide.  Everything  hit,  Bang!,   all  at  once. 

Coeditis  came  on  strong.  We  saw  the  end  of  the 
population  boom,  with  no  upswing  of  population  pre- 
dicted through  the  Eighties.  We  experienced  money 
problems  of  all  kinds  in  a  steadily  worsening  economy. 
We  witnessed  "Revolution"  and  certainly  restlessness 
among  the  young  people:  disassociation  from  any  of 
the  "old  paths"  or  traditions;  a  casting  aside  of  any 
and  all  standard  procedures;  youth  movements  of  a 
number  of  varieties,  some  good,  some  not  so  good. 

Suddenly  those  concerned  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  were  being  written  by  college  presidents  and 
board  members  and  secondary  school  headmasters; 
they  were  about  too  few  applicants  for  too  many  places, 
over-building  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  schools,  pre- 
dictions of  closure  of  all  private  colleges.  They  included 
questions  like:  "Can  the  single  sex  institution  survive?" 
Many  said  No.  Many  institutions  decided  to  switch 
rather  than  fight. 

Everyone  began  to  add  a  bit,  in  every  article,  about 
college  costs,  and  the  remarks  were  all  one  way:  can 
you  afford  it,  and  is  it  worth  it? 

Among  the  young  and  the  not  so  young,  the  value 
of  a  college  education  was  no  longer  self-evident  to 
all,  as  the  young  people  watched  their  college  educated 
friends  fail  to  find  good  jobs,  or,  in  some  cases,  any  job. 


1  he  early  1970s  brought  us  confident  applicants 
and  small  waiting  lists.  We  learned  that  the  admitting 
season  need  not  end  until  the  day  college  opens.  We 
also  learned  that  students  who  apply  in  August  to  enter 
in  September  have  not  necessarily  been  dangling 
around  waiting  to  hear  from  some  other  college,  nor 
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Nancy  Baldwin,  shown  here 
at  her  desk  in  the  Ad- 
mission Suite  in  Fletcher, 
spends  much  of  her  time 
interviewing  prospective 
students. 


are  they  stupid.  They  simply  have  decided  late  that 
they  might,  after  all,  want  to  be  at  Sweet  Briar  .  .  . 
or  at  X  University  ...  or  in  college.  They  have  just 
gotten  around  to  applying. 

The  early  Seventies  switched  the  advantage  and 
brought  the  applicants'  market.  They  knew  it,  and  the 
colleges  knew  it. 

All  admissions  atmospheres  are  interesting,  whether 
you  are  being  swamped  with  so  many  candidates  that 
you  don't  know  how  you'll  deal  fairly  with  them,  or 
whether  you  are  involved  in  locating  the  right  number 
of  candidates  whom  you  think  will  profit  from  the  col- 
lege (/  you  can  just  convince  them  and  get  them  en- 
rolled. 


Llntering  the  mid-Seventies,  the  scene  is  changing 
again.  The  picture  is  brighter,  or  beginning  to  be 
brighter.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  think  for  one 
moment  that  private  single  sex  colleges  are  out  of  the 
woods;  far  from  it!  The  struggle  is  still  on  in  that 
corner. 

Frankly,  I  do  think  that  we  will  not  see  a  return  to 
the  rather  unthinking  mass  panic  about  gaining  en- 
trance to  one  institution.  The  Perfect  Institution,  that 
was  rampant  in  the  mid  Sixties.  I  think  we've  had  that, 
and  that  it  is  better  gone.  The  idea  that  life  is  over,  or 
at  least  irreparably  harmed,  if  Susie  does  not  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  college  of  her  choice  is,  in  most  cases, 
buried  with  the  past. 

Yes,  they  do  have  first  choices  now.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are:  first  choices,  well-reasoned,  well 
thought-out  first  choices,  with  alternate  plans  in  the 
background,  in  case. 


Those  of  you  who  have  been  back  to  Sweet  Briar 
recently  have  heard  me  say  before  that  current  ap- 
plicants are  far  more  independent  than  yesterday's 
child.  When  one  begins  to  know  today's  applicant,  one 
fact  is  very  apparent.  There  are  two  words  which  are 
not  included  in  the  vocabulary  of  today's  candidate 
for  admission.  One  is  "requirement."  The  other  is 
"deadline." 

Anything  which  smacks  of  an  absolute  requirement, 
something  which  must  be  done,  in  a  certain  way  by  a 
certain  time,  is  dead.  Fatal. 

No  doubt  when  you  applied,  you  took  the  SAT  on  a 
certain  date  —  or  else.  You  probably  knew  that  your 
application  had  to  be  in  by  a  certain  date  —  or  else. 
This  is  not  true  any  more.  It's  a  whole  new  world. 

Current  catalogs  do  not  read:  "Applications  must 
be  in  by  February  15."  They  read:  "Applications 
should  be  in  by  February  15."  This  is  not  only  more 
flexible;  it  is  more  accurate. 

Applicants  today  are  elusive.  They  expect  to  be 
asked,  not  told,  and  wooed,  not  disciplined. 


A 


general  overview  of  the  applicant  atmosphere  in 
admissions  this  year  shows  many  of  the  problems  and 
circumstances  of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  with 
differences:  some  subtle,  some  vivid. 

On  the  coeditis  front:  two  years  ago,  we  noticed  an 
ever  so  slight,  but  still  apparent,  lessening  of  the  band- 
wagon jump  to  go  coed.  Last  year  the  decline  was  a 
little  more  noticeable.  This  year  Sweet  Briar  travelers, 
as  representatives  of  a  woman's  college,  actually  have 
been  welcome  once  again  in  counselors'  offices,  and 
we  have  seen   more  students  during  the  school  visits 


and  college  day  and  night  programs  than  we  did  last 
year.  For  a  while,  students  did  not  turn  up  to  see  us 
when  we  visited  schools. 


Economics:  in  spite  of  all  the  worry  and  talk  about 
the  economic  situation,  we  have  had  almost  no  reaction 
from  prospective  students  or  their  parents  to  the  rise  in 
fees  for  next  fall.  Perhaps  because  everything  is  more 
expensive,  people  are  becoming  accustomed  to  rises 
in  fees.  Perhaps,  too,  if  you  look  at  all  at  a  private 
college,  you  expect  to  hear  the  annual  news  of  a  fee 
hike. 

At  any  rate,  only  two  fathers  commented,  in  writing, 
to  the  Admission  Office,  after  the  announcement  went 
out.  One  father  told  us  what  a  good  letter  he  thought 
President  Whiteman's  fee  anouncement  was,  and  un- 
derlined his  favorite  sentences.  The  second  father  re- 
marked that  he  wished  his  daughter  would  receive  the 
letter  about  whether  or  not  she  was  accepted,  rather 
than  a  mailing  about  rising  expenses!  (We  notified 
her  that  afternoon.) 

Another  puzzler  for  those  who  try  to  figure  finances 
and  their  effects  is  that  extra  expense,  when  incurred 
for  riding,  is  taken  in  stride,  without  a  murmur  from 
applicant  or  parent. 

From  a  close  reading  of  the  candidates'  folders,  it 
is  clear  that  our  riding  program  is  a  major  attraction. 
One  hundred  and  nine  of  the  incoming  freshmen  have 
indicated  that  they  ride  and  that  they  wish  to  ride  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

In  attitude:  this  year's  prospectives,  on  the  whole, 
seem  less  restless,  less  "itchy"  —  at  least  prior  to  col- 
lege entrance.  They  seem  to  be  listening  to  their  par- 
ents' ideas  and  wishes  more  than  their  recent  predeces- 
sors did.  They  are  asking  more  questions  about  courses 
and  career  opportunities  than  they  are  about  parietals 
and  other  regulations. 

"Stopping  out"  (deferring  entrance  after  acceptance 
for  a  year  or  a  semester)  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
Thirteen  of  those  accepted  last  year  opted  for  deferred 
entrance  while  only  two  have  done  so  this  year. 

Academically:  tests  are  "out."  The  College  Board 
panic  is  gone.  Some  colleges,  responding  to  this,  have 
made  the  tests  optional  (including  Hollins  College). 
Others  have  given  them  up  entirely  (I  believe  that  Bow- 
doin  was  the  first  to  do  so).  We  still  use  the  College 
Board  scores  as  one  level  of  measurement. 

College  Board  score  results  are  down  nationally, 
and  have  been  going  down  for  several  years.  This  fact 
has  been  reported  in  several  educational  journals  and 
newspaper  articles  this  spring  and  was  discussed  by  the 
College  Board  itself  in  its  Spring  1974  publication. 
Changes  in  high  school  curricula  is  the  reason  most 
often  cited  for  this  drop. 

Sweet  Briar  scores  reflect  the  national  trend.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  verbal  median  was  at  600  and  the  math 
median  at  580.  There  were  seventeen  Honors  Fresh- 
men in  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Year 
before  last,  the  verbal  and  the  math  were  both  at 
550;    there   were   thirty-six   Honors   Freshmen   in   the 


class  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  .  .  the  highest 
number  ever.  Last  fall  the  verbal  median  was  530  and 
the  math  median  was  520;  there  were  twenty-seven 
Honors  Freshmen  in  a  smaller  class  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve.  We  have  always  relied  more  heavily  on 
grades  earned  during  secondary  school  than  on  test 
scores. 

I  am  not  qualified  even  to  suggest  what  the  "new 
math"  may  have  done  to  the  SAT  math  section,  but 
I  can  understand  how  changes  in  other  departments 
may  be  affecting  the  verbal  scores.  Many  high  school 
students  are  completing  their  "required"  English 
courses  by  the  time  they  finish  the  tenth  grade.  Some 
complete  before  that  time,  in  accelerated  programs. 
Whether  their  academic  preparation  is  better  or  not 
can  be  argued.  Certainlv  it  is  more  diversified. 


Tt 


he  May  13,  1974  Philadelphia  Inquirer  carried 
a  story  on  "New  Trends  in  the  10  Best  High  Schools 
in  the  Area"  (selected  by  the  Inquirer's  roving  re- 
porters). I  quote: 

"As  recently  as  five  years  ago,  high  schools  across 
the  country  continued  to  serve  up  those  four  me- 
morable English  courses:  Freshman  English,  Sopho- 
more English,  Junior  English  and  Senior  English. 
Well,  now  there  are  schools  that  offer  40. 
A  student  shopping  for  an  English  course  .  .  .  can 
choose  such  courses  as  'From  Antigone  to  Oh!  Cal- 
cutta,' or  'City  Life  and  the  Individual,'  or  'Reading 
for  the  Turned-Off  Student,'  or  'Radio  and  TV,'  or 
'Western,  Mystery,  Science  Fiction'  ...  or  'Motion 
Pictures.'  " 
The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nor  is  English  the  only  discipline  so  richly  endowed. 
New  math   and   new  science  abound,   and  the  old 
standbys  of  history  and  social  studies  have  .  .  .  given 
way    to    the    glamor    of    philosophy,    anthropology, 
psychology,   The  Middle   East,   Modern  Asia,   Con- 
sumer Education  . . .  Jewelry  . . .  Child  Care." 
So  who  has  vocabulary  drills  or  reading  tests?  And 
do  you  wonder,  with  all  that  selection  of  courses  in 
high  school,  that  colleges  have  had  to  look  alert  and 
make  some  changes  of  their  own?! 

Today's  applicants  generally  are  offering  a  greater 
number  of  course  units  for  entrance,  but  in  many  cases 
these  are  very  different  units  from  the  old  standard 
college  preparatory  courses. 

Very  structured  curricula  which  do  not  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  electives  are  "out;"  optional,  "innovative" 
courses  are  "in." 

Class  rank,  or  any  sort  of  ranking,  is  not  too  popular. 
Traditional  grading  systems  (A/B/C/D/F;  0  -  100) 
are  not  altogether  "out"  yet,  but  they  are  not  well. 

More  and  more  schools  are  moving  to  "Credit/No 
Credit"  or  "Pass/Fail"  grading.  Along  with  these  "So 
what?"  grading  systems  come  sheaves  of  sometimes 
cryptic  teacher  critiques,  called  "evaluations  of  work 
in  progress"  for  the  candidate. 

These  are  in  lieu  of  the  more  basically  helpful  and 
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certainly  more  definite  recommendations  of  a  parti- 
cular candidate  for  a  particular  college.  Some  of  them 
are  marvels  of  incomprehensibility. 

Picture  an  admission  committee,  faced  with  a  record 
which  lists  four  years  of  Credit/No  Credit  notations 
and  a  handful  of  "work  in  progress"  evaluations,  which 
often  offer  such  little  real  information  as:  "Susan*s 
failure  to  complete  fully  Module  II  was  a  disappoint- 
ment; however,  she  is  doing  better  now.  Credit." 

Doesn't  that  make  you  feel  a  little  sorry  for  Susan? 

You  have  to  wonder  what  caused  her  to  fail  to  com- 
plete, fully.  Module  II  —  whatever  that  is  —  and  if 
she  will  ever  complete  it  —  and  what  it  means  if  she 
does  or  she  doesn't! 

/Answers  to  these  questions,  of  course,  are  pursued. 
Most  of  the  replies  come  in  the  form  of  long,  mimeo- 
graphed treatises.  Few  go  so  far  as  to  offer  some  pre- 
diction of  Susan's  stage  of  academic  competence  should 
she  complete  all  her  Modules.  The  follow-up  required 
to  understand  some  of  the  new  systems  is  fascinating 
but  time  consuming. 

So  much  for  the  general  overview  of  where  we  are 
today.  More  specifically:  this  has  been  a  challenging 
and  a  good  year  for  admissions  and  enrollment.  It  has 
been  a  year  of  intensification  of  all  the  efforts  we  have 
felt  to  be  successful  in  the  past,  as  well  as  one  of  trying 
new  ideas  to  encourage  applications. 

Applications  at  this  moment  are  five  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  same  time  last  year,  and  they  still  are  coming  in. 

Our  school  visiting  staff  was  increased  this  year.  In 
addition  to  Karen  Hartnett.  who  has  been  Assistant 
Director  of  Admission,  we  had  five  graduates  of  last 
year's  class  on  the  road,  two  for  the  whole  year  and 
three  for  the  September  —  January  prime-time  visiting 


schedule.  I  was  out  for  four  weeks  of  visits  in  the  fall; 
Karen  was  out  most  of  the  fall;  the  rest  were  out  con- 
stantly. 

Our  travels  took  us  to  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas.  Utah.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, Virginia.  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Altogether  we  visited  1.037  schools  —  a  record. 

We  had  a  few  film  program  to  use,  which  was  a 
great  help  to  us  on  the  road  and  to  alumnae  at  prospec- 
tive student  parties.  If  any  of  you  have  not  seen  this 
and  would  like  to  see  it,  we  can  send  it  on  loan  through 
United  Parcel  Service. 

Students  assisted  more  than  ever,  in  many  ways. 
The  Sweet  Tones  volunteered  to  sing  at  programs  off- 
campus  and  also  entertained  at  several  campus  gather- 
ings for  prospective  students.  SQUAC  (Student  Ques- 
tion and  Answer  Committee)  designed  a  calendar  to 
send  to  each  applicant  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
application.  Kathy  Kavanagh,  SBC  '74  (who  will  be 
with  the  Alumnae/Development  Offices  next  year)  de- 
signed a  poster  and  a  new  edition  of  The  Key.  both 
of  which  were  sent  to  all  accepted  candidates.  Jane 
Maloney  and  the  student  Executive  Board  planned 
and  carried  out  a  Winter  Weekend  for  prospective 
students,  which  brought  104  secondary  school  seniors, 
juniors  and  sophomores  to  the  campus  for  three  days 
in  January.  Jane  will  be  working  with  admissions  next 
year,  as  will  Susan  Fitzgerald,  who  expanded  the  stu- 
dent guide  and  hostess  program  for  us  this  year.  Jane 
and  Suzy  are  also  1974  graduates. 


1  he  Winter  Weekend  probably  was  the  most  ex- 
citing new  endeavor;  it  was  a  project  on  a  grand 
scale.  Most  of  the  guests  arrived  on  two  hired  buses; 
one  bus  came  from  Washington,  D.C.,  bringing  Wil- 
mington, Baltimore,  Washington,  Northern  Virginia 
and  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  area  students.  The  second 
bus  came  from  Richmond,  with  Richmond  area  and 
Tidewater  Virginia  girls.  The  visitor  who  came  the 
farthest  was  from  Atlanta;  a  Lynchburg  guest  traveled 
the  shortest  distance. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors  and  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
participants  was  wonderful.  Over  a  hundred  of  our 
students  helped  hostess  the  event.  The  faculty  gave 
an  excellent  Saturday  morning  panel  presentation  and 
afterwards  some  forty  faculty  members  talked  with 
individual  students  about  their  interests.  President 
and  Mrs.  Whiteman  gave  a  Saturday  evening  reception. 
The  Sweet  Tones  sang.  The  Social  Committee  enter- 
tained with  a  Friday  night  party,  following  a  student 
panel.  The  Aints  and  Asses  offered  informal  entertain- 
ment at  the  Bistro.  The  Winter  Term  Theatre  Pro- 
duction group  allowed  us  to  be  guests  at  a  working 
rehearsal  of  their  (superb)  presentation  of  Dark  of  the 
Moon.  Seven  interviewers  gave  forty-seven  interviews 
between  1:15  and  5:15  Saturday  afternoon  to  those 
girls  who  had  requested  them. 

It  was  a  most  happy,  successful  undertaking.  This 
will  be  repeated  next  year. 

You  alumnae  outdid  yourselves  in  working  with  us 
and  for  Sweet  Briar  this  year.  You  made  appointments 
for  us:  sometimes  long,  involved  itineraries.  You  fed, 
housed  and  chauffered  admission  travelers  all  over 
the  country.  You  attended  college  day  and  night  pro- 
grams we  could  not  attend,  and  visited  schools,  either 
on  your  own  or  as  follow-ups  to  staff  visits  and  con- 
tacts. You  telephoned  accepted  candidates  to  con- 
gratulate them  and  to  ask  them  if  they  had  any 
questions  as  they  made  decisions  on  which  college  to 
attend.  You  entertained  prospective  students,  wooed 
guidance  counselors  and  kept  Sweet  Briar  in  the  fore- 
front. 

All  this  does  mean  something!  Last  September, 
Sweet  Briar  opened  with  212  Freshmen.  Right  now, 
in  next  year's  class,  we  have  240  Freshmen. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
have  listed  Sweet  Briar  as  their  first  choice.  That  is  a 
high  number.  Only  seven  have  said  that  another  col- 
lege was  first  on  their  list.  Seventy-three  did  not  say, 
one  way  or  another.  Needless  to  mention,  the  seven 
who  wanted  to  go  elsewhere  (all  to  coed  institutions) 
will  be  given  advisors  with  extra  charisma! 

Three,  we  have  been  notified  so  far,  are  National 
Merit  winners. 


The  Freshman  will  come  from  all  directions.  We 
will  welcome  one  each  from  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico  and  Vermont.  Two 
each  will  come  from  Kentucky  and  Michigan,  three 
from  Illinois,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  and  four  from 
Delaware,  D.C..  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  Alabama 
and  West  Virginia  will  send  us  five  each;  California, 
Florida  and  North  Carolina  will  send  seven  each  and 
Connecticut  will  send  eight.  Missouri,  Ohio  and  South 
Carolina  will  send  nine,  Georgia  and  Massachusetts 
ten  and  Pennsylvania  eleven.  Maryland  will  send  us 
seventeen.  New  York  eighteen  and  New  Jersey  nine- 
teen. Twenty  will  come  from  Texas  and  forty-six  from 
Virginia.  Two  each  will  enter  from  Heidelburg,  London 
and  Paris  and  one  each  from  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico  City,  Madrid,  Switzerland.  Thailand,  Tokyo 
and  Turkey. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  a  happy  report  to 
you  now,  when  enrollment  pictures  are  not  so  happy 
everywhere.  It  is  largely  through  your  continuing  in- 
terest and  help  in  all  of  your  communities  that  Sweet 
Briar  has  been  fortunate:  in  the  fact  that  applications 
are  up,  that  enrollment  is  up  and  that  the  quality  of 
applicants'  records  has  remained  good.  You  have 
helped  us  to  continue  to  find  well-qualified  candidates. 

Please  don't  forget  that  we  continue  to  need  you! 
Peter  Daniel  has  an  immortal  quote.  He  says:  if  an 
alumna  recruits  one  enrolled  student,  each  year,  for 
four  years,  this  is  equal  to  $4000  per  year  in  endow- 
ment —  or  a  contribution  to  the  College  (over  four 
years)  of  over  $100,000!  Think  about  it. 

We  have  been  lucky  in  recruitment,  even  in  "hard 
times,"  because  of  you.  You  are  extremely  important 
as  a  local  contact  for  prospective  students,  as  the 
follow-up  from  interest  to  application  to  decision  to 
enrollment. 

A  Young  Traveler  may  indeed  arrive,  and  do  a  ter- 
rific selling  job  in  the  area  schools  —  but  she  is  there 
for  only  one  day.  The  next  day  a  representative  from 
another  college  will  be  there,  and  could  knock  'em  dead 
too. 

What  it  takes,  what  really  tells  the  story,  is  the  con- 
stant, loyal,  enthusiastic  support  and  hard  work  and 
belief  in  the  College,  right  there  at  home,  from  our 
alumnae,  parents  and  friends. 

I  am  saying  THANK  YOU!  for  what  you  have  al- 
ready done. 

I  am  also  saying  PLEASE!  Keep  it  up  and  intensify 
your  efforts  —  in  the  interests  of  the  state  of  the 
College.  D 


The  Sweet  Bria 
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An  Interview  with  William  Smart 
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illiam  Smart,  A.  B.  Kenyon  College,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
at  Sweet  Briar  College,  may  be  the  very  definition  of 
pardonable  pride  these  days.  Mr.  Smart,  who  is  avail- 
able in  a  Babcock  office  that  is  at  once  light-filled 
and  cluttered  when  he  is  not  unavailable  at  a  cabin 
where  he  holes  up  for  his  own  writing,  leads  the  major 
in  English  and  Creative  Writing,  instigated  at  student 
request  in  fall  1973.  By  the  time  the  major  ended  its 
first  academic  year  last  May,  three  of  its  original  five 
students  enrolled  had  won  honors  of  national  scope 
outside  the  walls  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  Boyd  Zenner 


'74  won  first  prize  for  poetry  in  the  Hollins  Literary 
Festival,  one  of  several  hundred  entering  the  contest. 
Wendelin  White  '74  received  the  poetry  prize  given  by 
Appalachian  Heritage,  with  her  winning  poem  appear- 
ing in  its  spring  issue.  Kathy  Orr  '75  had  a  poem  ac- 
cepted for  publication  in  the  1974  College  Student's 
Poetry  Anthology. 

As  the  title  of  the  new  major  suggests,  students  who 
elect  the  major  must  meet  virtually  the  same  require- 
ments as  the  regular  English  major,  on  the  theory  that 
a  young  writer  should  have  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  history  of  English  and  American  literature  in  ad- 


dition  to  practicing  her  own  writing.  The  Creative 
Writing  portion  of  the  major's  title  tells,  correctly,  that 
these  students  write;  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year  the 
English  and  Creative  Writing  major  must  submit  a 
portfolio  of  her  work.  Perhaps  it  is  this  double  demand 
that  has  drawn  exceptional  students  to  the  major  in 
its  first  year. 

As  many  alumnae  remember,  courses  in  creative 
writing  are  not  new  to  Sweet  Briar.  Under  the  title 
Writers'  Workshop,  such  courses  encouraged  some 
serious  writers.  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  '35  published 
before  her  death  two  novels  and  a  collection  of  short 
stories;  it  is  in  her  honor  that  the  Boley  Prize  is  award- 
ed each  year  to  the  student  who  writes  the  best  short 
story.  Mary  Lee  Settle  '40  and  Robin  Francis  '54  are 
among  those  who  have  published  novels;  more  recent- 
ly, Mary  Cary  Ambler  '67  has  had  a  novel  accepted 
for  publication. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1968  have  received 
recognition  as  poets.  Emmy  Savage  '68  first  published 
a  poem  in  Arion's  Dolphin  in  1972;  since  Sweet  Briar 
she  has  studied  at  the  Instituto  Allende  in  San  Miguel 
de  Allende,  Mexico,  and  earned  the  master's  degree 
in  creative  writing  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Jan 
Haagensen  '68  won  first  place  last  March  in  the  Elev- 
enth Annual  Wallace  Stevens  Poetry  Contest.  Recent- 
ly awarded  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
she  has  studied  also  at  the  Writers'  Workshop  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

These  two  young  poets  worked  with  Mr.  Smart  be- 
fore there  was  a  major  in  English  and  Creative  Writ- 
ing, and  they  are  further  reasons  for  his  pride  in  his 
students.  Although  he  is  the  only  faculty  member  who 
teaches  creative  writing,  he  is  not  at  all  the  only 
writer  with  whom  student  writers  come  in  contact. 
Recent  graduates  remember  the  distinguished  Austra- 
lian poet  A.  D.  Hope,  whose  modest  manner  and  keen 
sense  of  the  joy  in  living  made  him  a  beloved  campus 
figure  during  the  first  semester  1970-1971.  Like  Hope, 
novelist  Sylvia  Wilkinson  has  been  at  the  College  as 
Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Professor  of  English;  Ms. 
Wilkinson's  freshness  and  vigor,  and  her  ability  to 
combine  the  craft  of  writing  with  the  appreciation  of 
literature,  first  met  Sweet  Briar  students  in  the  spring 
term  1973,  and  she  returned  for  Winter  Term  1974 
and  is  scheduled  for  Winter  Term  1975.  As  in  the  past, 
the  writing  program  is  enriched  by  readings  and  class 
visits  by  such  prominent  contemporary  writers  as  James 
Dickey,  Peter  Taylor,   Doris  Betts,  William  Stafford, 
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Diane  Wakoski,  W.  S.  Merwin,  James  Wright,  Robert 
Bly  and  Harper  Lee.  Alumnae  who  remember  earlier 
visitors  —  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  for  example,  or 
Emily  Bowen,  or  John  Ciardi,  or  John  Updike — know 
the  stimulation  of  meeting  a  writer  whose  work  is  fami- 
liar and  hearing  him  discuss  his  methods.  The  1974- 
1975  visiting  writers  list  was  not  complete  at  the  time 
of  Commencement,  but  it  was  known  that  Adrienne 
Rich,  winner  of  the  1974  National  Book  Award  in 
Poetry,  had  agreed  to  give  a  reading  during  the  year. 
Also  planned  for  next  year  were  occasional  literary 
supplements  to  The  Sweet  Briar  News,  to  augment  stu- 
dent opportunity  to  publish  on  campus  offered  by  the 
college  literary  magazine,  The  Brambler. 


Like  his  handful  of  dedicated  majors,  William  Smart 
is  a  writer.  Since  his  arrival  at  Sweet  Briar  in  the  fall 
of  1966  he  has  published  two  poems,  in  The  New  Re- 
public and  The  Carleton  Miscellany,  and  a  short  story 
in  The  Carleton  Miscellany.  He  has  reviewed,  made 
movies,  and  edited — a  second  edition  of  his  Eight 
Modern  Essayists  was  brought  out  last  year  by  St. 
Martin's  Press.  He  is  as  generous  with  his  explanations 
of  his  teaching  as  he  is  with  his  help  to  aspiring  writers. 
When  The  Alumnae  Magazine  asked  Mr.  Smart  about 
the  new  major  in  English  and  Creative  Writing,  he 
said,  "Why  don't  you  write  me  some  questions?"  The 
editor  did,  expecting  to  use  the  material  as  part  of  an 
expository  description  of  the  academic  process.  Instead, 
Mr.  Smart  sent  the  answers.  It  wasn't  really  an  inter- 
view, because  it  was  conducted  by  typewriter  and  tele- 
phone. But  picture,  if  you  like,  the  writer  leaning  back 
in  a  chair  behind  a  huge  paper-laden  desk,  posters 
covering  the  bulletin  boards  behind  him,  and  the  edi- 
tor, an  alumna,  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  taking 
notes  on  a  long  yellow  legal  pad.  That  is  how  the  Maga- 
zine has  learned  from  Mr.  Smart  before.  This  time, 
the  words — that  is,  the  answers — are  all  from  Mr. 
Smart.  And  here  they  all  are:  the  questions,  the  an- 
swers, and  the  Sweet  Briar  writers'  writer  himself. 


Photo:  Paul  Matthews 


Q 


Would  you  tell  me  more  about  the  purpose  of  the 
writing  courses? 


A 


Well,  it  is  not  primarily  to  turn  out  professional 
writers.  In  a  population  the  size  of  Sweet  Briar,  we'd 
be  very  lucky  indeed  if  one  student  every  five  years 
became  a  "professional"  or  "successful"  writer.  When 
you  consider  that  the  number  of  successful  writers  in 
America — measuring  success  by,  say,  a  dozen  publi- 
cations (poems,  stories,  and  so  on)  over  a  period  of 
several  years — must  number  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
(and  even  that  figure  seems  terribly  high  to  me),  then 
the  chances  of  our  turning  out  successful  writers  are 
very  low.  Of  the  Boyd  Zenners,  Wendy  Whites,  and 
Kathy  Orrs  I  have,  even  they  probably  aren't  going 
to  become  "successful"  writers.  The  Adrienne  Riches, 
Diane  Wakoskis,  Sylvia  Plaths,  and  Joyce  Carol 
Oateses  of  the  world  are  rare.  Even  the  most  talented 
writer  ends  up  washing  dishes  and  cooking  meals  and 
changing  diapers  (or  living  a  kind  of  neurotic  bohem- 
ianism).  Thus,  creative  writing  courses  don't  exist  even 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  most  promising  writers.  If 
they  did,  then  there'd  be  only  about  ten  students  at 
most  at  a  school  the  size  of  Sweet  Briar  who  ought  to 


be  allowed  to  take  creative  writing.  By  screening  out 
all  but  the  really  talented,  I'd  put  myself  out  of  a  job 
within  two  years. 

However,  it  is  not  to  keep  myself  in  work  that  I  let 
people  into  creative  writing  courses,  but  because  I 
think  the  course  is  quite  valuable  even  if  the  student 
never  writes  another  poem  or  story  in  her  life.  It  is 
valuable  (even  for  the  untalented  writer)  in  three  ways: 
first,  it  gives  a  person  a  chance  to  get  credit  for  doing 
something  "creative,"  which  means  that  "creativity" 
becomes  respectable  in  and  of  itself.  Most  academic 
courses  don't  really  reward  creativity.  But  creativity 
should  be  rewarded  and  encouraged  because  its  some- 
thing that  gives  a  sense  of  meaning  even  to  the  most 
ordinary  life.  It  is  a  way  of  learning  how  to  live. 


Oecond,  and  related  to  this,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
"creativity"  is  therapeutic.  I  don't  mean  simply  for 
abnormal  people  on  their  way  to  mental  hospitals,  but 
for  absolutely  "normal"  people  (like  you  and  me). 
Writing  allows  people  to  get  things  out,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  getting  them  out  is  a  lot  better  than 
holding  them  in.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  I  pass 
around  a  questionnaire  to  my  writers,  and  one  of  the 
questions  I  ask  is,  "Are  there  special  times  or  moods  in 
which  you  write?"  and  the  answers  are  invariably, 
"When  I'm  very  depressed  or  very  happy."  Mainly 
depressed — like  the  drunk  at  the  bar  writing  a  senti- 
mental poem  on  a  paper  napkin.  I  not  only  encourage 
openness  and  honesty,  I  absolutely  insist  on  it.  I  say 
that  unless  we  write  about  the  most  important  things 
we  feel  and  know,  we  are  just  wasting  our  time;  and, 
repeating  the  words  of  Robert  Frost:  "No  tears  in  the 
writer,  no  tears  in  the  reader."  I  say  that  writing  be- 
comes interesting  when  we  really  lay  ourselves  open; 
that  we  not  merely  write  about  what  we  know,  we 
must  insist  on  our  own  version  of  that  which  we  know 
deeply  and  intensely,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem 
at  odds  with  what  we  are  supposed  to  feel  or  how 
things  are  supposed  to  be. 

Finally,  creative  writing  is  valuable  because,  from 
trying  to  write  yourself,  you  learn  a  whole  lot  about 
reading  and  understanding  other  writers.  The  trouble 
with  studying  English  literature  is  that  all  you  read 
are  the  acknowledged  classics  and  you  have  no  idea 
how  good  they  really  are  until  you've  seen  your  own 
puny  accomplishments.  If  I  had  my  way,  every  English 
major  should  be  required  to  write  a  half-dozen  poems 
and  fifty  pages  of  fiction,  and  not  just  a  string  of  criti- 
cal papers  with  footnotes,  bibliography,  and  so  forth. 
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Finally— -finally — there  is  something  to  be  gained 
merely  from  being  in  the  presence  of  someone  like  me 
for  a  semester  or  two.  I  don't  mean  me  in  particular — 
though  I'll  do — but  someone  like  me:  that  is,  a  kind 
of  maverick  in  academia,  an  intellectual  imposter,  a 
person  of  irrepressible  vanity  and  imagination,  and 
perhaps  even  wit  on  occasion.  In  other  words,  some- 
one other  than  the  ordinary  professor  one  encounters 
in  nine-tenths  of  one's  courses.  I  feel  complimented 
that  students  frequently  describe  me  as  a  "space 
cadet."  (I  had  to  ask  what  it  meant,  because  it  sound- 
ed childish  and  bad.)  What  it  turns  out  that  a  "space 
cadet"  is  someone  who  is  so  often  euphoric  that  he 
seems  "stoned."  I  am  not  a  druggy,  I  am  never  stoned, 
I  don't  need  drugs.  It  is  simply — and  this  sounds  im- 
modest— that  I  am  full  of  life  and  fascinated  with  the 
tangents  my  mind  leads  me  on,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
follow  those  tangents,  and  sometimes  end  up  in  the 
most  exciting  places.  As  I  say,  this  isn't  just  me  I'm 
talking  about,  but  creative  people  in  general.  Maybe 
it's  Sylvia  Wilkinson,  or  Loren  Oliver,  or  Raymond 
Twiddy,  or  Eija  Celli,  all  here  at  Sweet  Briar  now.  But 
it's  a  quality  we  all  must  share  to  greater  or  lesser 
degrees,  and  that  is  a  quality  of  wildness,  exploration. 
PLAY,  and  pure  childish  enthusiasm.  I  say  it's  good 
for  students  to  come  in  contact  with  that,  and  not  just 
the  stuffy  conservative  minds  they  meet  so  often  else- 
where in  academia. 


><  But  what  about  the  student  who  is  a  serious  writer — 
the  one,  for  example,  who  would  get  into  a  course  in 
creative  writing  even  if  only  the  extremely  talented 
were  admitted? 

f\  So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  creative  writing 
on  the  beginning  level,  and  how  it  benefits  any  student. 
But  a  lot  of  this  changes  as  we  move  on  to  more  ad- 
vanced levels.  That  is,  I  assume  the  writers  are  more 
serious  if  they  want  a  second  year  of  it — and  almost 
crazy  if  they  want  a  third.  Anyway,  as  they  move  on, 
the  therapeutic  qualities  are  gradually  de-emphasized, 
and  I  ask  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  art.  The 
amount  of  work  produced  slows  down,  almost  dries 
up  for  a  period,  and  they  become  more  and  more  self- 
conscious  of  themselves  as  writers  compared  to  other 
writers.  At  this  stage,  I  have  to  shift  my  lay-therapy. 
That  is,  having  moved  them  from  the  need  for  vulner- 
able openness  to  artistic  consciousness,  I  must  now 
start  ministering  to  creative  paralysis.  Where  once  they 
could  bat  out  a  story  a  week,  they  now  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  hating  everything  they  do  and  never 
getting  beyond  page  two.  So  I  have  to  teach  them  to 
hate  me,  to  stop  caring  what  /  think,  to  become  out- 
rageously self-confident.  "Damn  Mr.  Smart!" 


You  see,  Nancy,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  simply  teaching 
them  so  many  skills.  It's  really  a  matter  of  giving  them 
very  high  standards,  then  trying  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  discouraged.  That's  why  I  think  of  myself 
as  the  secret  Psychiatrist-in -Residence.  And  I  think 
this  is  also  why  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  my  students 
have  continued  to  write  after  leaving  Sweet  Briar:  be- 
cause I've  weaned  them  away  from  me — as  taking  so 
many  courses  from  me  would  probably  do  anyway — 
by  the  time  they  leave.  Often  they  don't  even  realize 
that  the  defiance  they  feel  by  their  senior  year  I've 
been  teaching  them  since  they  were  juniors. 


Q 


Discounting  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  interested 
in  writing,  what  sort  of  student  does  the  English  and 
Creative  Writing  major  seem  to  attract? 


A 


A  lot  of  weirdoes. 

That's  not  entirely  a  joke.  Creative  people  are  often 
strange  and  neurotic  and  unpredictable — and  proud  of 
it.  I  don't  get  many  students  who  are  interested  in  pil- 
ing peas  in  a  corner,  and  thank  God  I  don't.  I'm  sure 
I  have  the  highest  percentage  of  students  in  the  college 
who  see  the  psychiatrist.  A  great  many  of  my  students 
are  rebels.  I  think  I  read  an  unusually  large  number 
of  stories  about  drugs  and  abortions  and  bad  family 
situations  and  intense  love  affairs.  Well,  no  more  than 
other  creative  writing  instructors  get  elsewhere,  but 
enough  to  give  one  quite  a  different  picture  of  the 
typical  Sweet  Briar  student  than  the  conventional 
image.  And  these  are  often  very  bright  people,  too. 
They  are  obsessed  with  the  discrepancy  between  what 
society  admits,  and  what  they  actually  feel.  And  it 
is  upon  the  realization  of  this,  that  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy, that  one  begins  to  write — or  become  a  political 
activist,  or  social  worker,  or  whatever. 

I  also  get  a  lot  of  female  "jocks."  Something  about 
my  humor  seems  to  appeal  to  them.  And  I  get  students 
who  are  looking  for  a  "gut."  After  all,  creative  writing 
doesn't  have  any  exams,  or  a  final,  and  it  meets  only 
once  a  week,  in  a  room  full  of  comfortable  couches. 
But  most  of  these  students  don't  take  more  than  a  year 
of  it,  because  the  humiliation  of  hearing  their  work 
discussed  in  class  simply  isn't  worth  the  C  they  get  in 
the  course. 
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\J  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  you  and  your  students  work 
together  to  accomplish  your  purpose,  both  on  the  be- 
ginning level  and  on  the  serious,  self-conscious  level. 
Is  this  right? 

f\  Yes,  it  is.  We  work  together  by  listening  to  each 
other's  work  and  criticizing  it.  Though  I  keep  saying 
that  we  must  not  coddle  each  other,  kindness  is  a 
habit  hard  to  break.  "If  you  can't  say  something  good, 
don't  say  anything  at  all" — the  saying  goes.  Unfortun- 
ately, too  many  people  believe  it. 


V^  What  are  some  of  the  ways — for  example,  winning 
competitions  off-campus — that  you  can  evaluate  the 
merit   of  writing  done   by   students   in   the   program? 


A 


Very  easy:  I  trust  my  perceptions.  I  know  good 
writing  when  I  see  it.  I  think  I  can  recognize  talent 
very  quickly.  I  don't  need  the  outside  affirmation  of 
winning  contests,  and  so  on,  to  persuade  me  that  some- 
one is  good.  I  think  I  usually  recognize  a  good  writer 
long  before  she  writes  a  good  poem  or  story.  No,  I 
have  to  modify  that.  She  writes  something  so  full  of 
potential — that  is,  intelligence,  feeling,  perception,  and 
honesty — that  I  just  know  she's  a  good  writer,  even 
if  it's  years  before  she  does  something  that  everyone 
recognizes  is  good.  Here  is  where  I  am  most  conceited: 
in  my  absolute  confidence  in  my  ability  to  recognize 
talent.  A  teacher  of  creative  writing  has  to  feel  this, 
or  else  his  job  is  that  of  an  automaton.  Not  that  all 
creative  writing  teachers  would  agree.  I'm  well  aware 
that  I  have  more  confidence  in  certain  students  than, 
say,  Sylvia  Wilkinson  does,  and  she  has  more  confi- 
dence in  some  than  /  do.  (This  is  why  there  should 
be  two  full-time  instructors  of  creative  writing — one 
of  the  reasons.)  When  a  student  wins  a  prize  or  has 
a  poem  accepted,  I  merely  feel  confirmed  in  my  judg- 
ment. The  reverse  is  also  true:  winning  a  prize  wouldn't 
automatically  convince  me  that  a  person  is  a  good 
writer  (though  I'd  take  a  second  look).  It's  a  sad  ad- 
mission to  have  to  make,  but  I  have  much  more  con- 
fidence in  my  critical  abilities  than  in  my  own  crea- 
tivity. I'm  afraid  I'm  a  better  teacher  than  writer. 


V<  In  your  serious  students,  do  you  see  a  pattern  of 
growth,  or  of  change,  or  of  development  through  the 
program? 


A 


Yes,  there  is  a  pattern  of  growth,  change,  or  de- 
velopment— but  not  always.  Some  students  never  write 
as  well  as  they  did  in  their  first  stories  or  poems.  Artis- 
tic creation  is  not  progressive.  An  artist  can  be  great 
when  he  's  twenty,  and  terrible  at  thirty-  I  read  once 


that  mathematicians  "peak"  somewhere  around  the 
age  of  nineteen.  Poets  seem  to  come  on  faster  than 
prose  writers.  A  girl  may  write  a  fine  story  in  her  sopho- 
more year,  then  nothing  anywhere  near  as  good  during 
her  junior  and  senior  years.  (They're  the  ones  I  must 
keep  giving  encouragement  to.)  Even  the  greatest 
writers  in  the  history  of  literature  have  written  hor- 
rible novels  and  poems.  Artistic  creation  is  not  progres- 
sive. It  can't  be  planned  or  executed  at  will.  It's  large- 
ly a  matter  of  luck,  of  everything  coming  together  at 
once.  Nevertheless,  that  doesn't  mean  you  simply  sit 
around  waiting  to  be  struck  by  the  Muse's  bolt  of  light- 
ning. You  don't  wait  for  inspiration,  even  if  the  best 
things  do  get  written  in  inspired  moments.  Rather, 
you  keep  yourself  in  shape — you  keep  your  ax  honed — 
so  that  when  occasionally  you  are  struck,  you  have  at 
least  half-a-chance  of  doing  something  with  it. 


Q 


When  you  said  your  students  are  often  unconven- 
tional, and  when  you  said  you  require  that  they  be 
honest  with  themselves  and  with  you,  you  make  me 
wonder  if  some  of  your  students  become  reticent  in 
talking  about  their  work. 


A 


Would  you  like  it  if  I  stared  at  my  toes  for  the 
next  five  minutes  instead  of  answering  your  question? 
Just  see  how  far  you  get  with  your  Socratic  dialogue 
if  I  don't  cooperate!  Yes,  student  reticence  is  hard  to 
deal  with.  If  a  girl  doesn't  want  to  talk.  I  generally 
don't  try  to  force  her.  I  sometimes  ask  a  question  to 
see  if  I  can't  get  her  to  open  up,  but  I  never  pry  the 
clam  open.  Jan  Haagensen,  who  recently  won  the  Wal- 
lace Stevens  prize,  was  so  quiet  I  don't  think  we  ex- 
changed a  dozen  sentences  in  two  years.  Even  when 
my  door  was  open,  she'd  slip  her  poems  under  it.  So. 
Once  my  wife  and  I  had  her  and  Emmy  Savage,  an- 
other writer  from  the  Class  of  1968,  over  to  dinner. 
It  was  one  of  the  awkwardest  evenings  I've  ever  spent 
in  my  life.  But  that  didn't  matter.  Naturally,  one  wishes 
his  best  students  would  also  be  the  most  verbal,  but 
it  doesn't  always  happen.  A  much  greater  problem  is 
the  unsquelchable  talkers  who  don't  have  a  thing  to 
say.  Controlling  them  is  what  Hemingway  meant  by 
"grace  under  pressure." 

Finally,  I  should  add  that  I'm  such  an  unstoppable 
talker  myself,  most  of  these  problems  don't  arise. 
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^<  Did  you  study  in  creative  writing  programs  your- 
self? 

f\  Yes,  I  took  creative  writing  courses — with  Peter 
Taylor  at  Kenyon,  Jarvis  Thurston  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity (in  St.  Louis)  and  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  I  guess  I  teach  creative 
writing  about  the  way  Peter  Taylor  did,  because  he  was 
the  one  I  liked  the  most.  That  is,  I'm  not  very  struc- 
tured, and  I  hope  I  teach  taste  by  osmosis.  But  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  that  I  studied  (or  rather,  laughed) 
under  Taylor,  and  maybe  we've  both  changed.  I  think 
I  do  a  lot  more  "teaching"  than  he  did,  but  I  doubt  if 
I'm  as  funny.  None  of  the  creative  writing  teachers  I 
had  were  particularly  structured  or  demanding.  That's 
why  I  liked  creative  writing  courses,  and  why  I  liked 
my  teachers  as  people.  At  Sweet  Briar  I  am  sometimes 
considered  too  generous  and  gentle,  but  that's  how  I 
am — even  though  I  think  I  am  simultaneously  extreme- 
ly demanding  in  my  occasional  silences. 


Q 


How  does  a  writing  teacher  make  time  for  his  own 
writing? 


A 


Wait  till  I  get  up  off  the  floor  and  stop  laughing. 
He  doesn  't.  He  doesn  't.  He  doesn  't. 

These  past  two  years  I've  tried  to  do  it  by  eliminat- 
ing my  domestic  life — that  is,  I  rented  a  cabin  away 
from  my  house  and  family,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  that  cabin.  If  I  wanted  to  write,  I  had  a  choice  of 
giving  up  my  job  or  my  family,  and  since  I  don't  have 
a  private  income,  it  had  to  be  my  family.  This  must 
seem  very  cruel,  but  as  someone  said,  "A  good  poem 
is  worth  half-a-dozen  grandmothers." 

And  what  have  I  done  during  that  time? — Written 
about  350,000  words  about  being  alone! 

When  an  artist  teaches,  it  is  always  a  marriage  of 
convenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wouldn't  be  happy  if  I  didn't 
have  contact  with  students,  if  I  had  all  my  time  for 
writing. 


Q 


And  it  must  make  you  feel  proud  to  have  students 
who  do  so  well  under  your  tutelage. 


A 


I'm  proud  as  red  peppers  about  them.  I  want  them 
to  do  as  well  as  they  can.  I  hope  they'll  be  the  Adrienne 
Riches  and  Doris  Lessings  of  the  next  generation.  But 
I  never  deceive  myself  into  thinking  that  it  is  my  tu- 
telage that  will  make  them  good  writers.  They  will  have 
to  do  that  themselves.  All  I  can  do  is  love  them  and 
care  for  them  and  be  honest  with  them,  and  hope  to 
hell  they  have  the  determination  and  courage  to  be  as 
good  as  they  are  able. 
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I  should  think  it  would  be  a  tremendous  source  of 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  as  a  writer  you  have 
encouraged  others  to  write,  changing,  perhaps,  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives. 


A 


That  scares  me,  Nancy.  What  scares  me  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  my  encouragement  will  only  lead  to  bitter 
frustrations  and  a  huge  efocouragement  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now,  when  they  haven't  "made  it,"  they 
haven't  turned  out  to  be  the  great  or  even  minor  writers 
they  once  hoped  to  be.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  lives  of  many  friends  that  the  failure  to 
achieve  anything  as  an  artist  is  extraordinarily  hard 
to  bear.  It  is  worse  than  any  other  profession  I  can 
think  of,  because  as  an  artist  there  really  is  no  middle 
ground:  you  either  make  it  or  you  don't.  A  young  man 
who  wants  to  be  a  doctor  or  lawyer  may  dream  of  be- 
coming a  great  brain  surgeon  or  a  Ralph  Nader,  but 
ends  up  with  just  a  normal,  modestly  successful  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  modestly  successful  practice  in  the 
arts.  If  you  don't  turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  Adrienne 
Rich  or  Doris  Lessing,  you  are  nothing.  Being  Pres- 
ident of  the  local  Poetry  Society  is  a  much  greater 
failure  than  being  a  doctor  with  the  same  degree  of 
success. 

Everyone  else  in  the  world  gets  paid  for  what  they 
do,  even  if  they  don't  do  it  particularly  well.  But  artists 
don't.  If  only  I  could  get  paid  merely  for  doing  it!  How 
many  doctors  and  lawyers  do  you  think  we  would  have 
if  only  the  twenty  greatest  in  the  country  were  able  to 
make  a  living  at  it?  (And  even  that  a  poor  one.) 

Anyway,  I  really  worry  about  encouraging  people  to 
be  artists.  The  odds  against  any  of  them  making  it  are 
a  couple  of  million  to  one,  and  it's  almost  certain  they 
are  going  to  be  very  depressed  by  their  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  had  such  hopes  and  ex- 
perienced the  huge  depression  of  failure  does  perhaps 
result  in  their  becoming  more  deeply  insightful  about 
life  than  they'd  be  otherwise.  A  lot  of  people  go  soft 
or  dry  up  or  sort  of  "die"  long  before  they're  forty. 
There's  a  way  in  which  failure  and  depression — if  they 
don't  make  a  person  too  cynical — make  a  person  more 
fully  human.  One  part  of  my  head  reminds  me  that 
I  ought  to  be  glad  for  not  being  spoiled  by  rewards. 
I  can't  take  life  comfortable,  and  that's  good. 

The  problem,  then,  is  simply  hoping  that  people 
have  the  strength  to  survive  disappointments  without 
becoming  bitter.  So  I  go  on  praising  and  encouraging 
my  good  writers — by  which  I  mean  the  people  of  in- 
telligence and  perception  and  feeling  and  honesty — 
and  hope  to  God  none  of  them  end  up  unhappy  partly 
on  account  of  me. 
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Cardinals,  in  a  pair 


To  the  observing  eye 

He's  gone  in  a  red  echo 

A  feather's  depth, 

Misplacing  to  a  decimal  degree 

The  snow  upon  a  branch  of  oak. 

Yet  she  lingers, 

His  mistress, 

For  her  sly  glance 

And  languid  stance. 

All  indicate  a  body  honed 

Not  to  domestic  lists 

(peanut  butter  and  string) 

But  illicit  bliss 

(champagne  on  the  wing). 

She  does  not  follow 

But  balances  his  return 

On  the  strength 

Of  that  one  thing: 

She  does  not  follow. 


KathyOrr'75 


Accepted  for  publication  in  the  1974  College  Student's  Poetry  Anthology. 
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In  My  Mother's  House 


It  has  always  been  her  house,  always 

Though  its  face  has  changed  three  times  in  my  memory 

(Once, 

It  was  that  glass  and  stucco  gleam  in  the  barren  mountains 

Which  she  hated  with  all  the  energy  of  her  soul: 

even  then  it  was  her  step  the  floors  molded  to;  the  quick  kiss 

Of  narrow,  naked  white  feet  on  parquet.) 
As  part  of  her,  I  was  once  tolerated  by  the  rooms 
In  which  I  lived  and  moved,  dreamy  and  obedient;  unformed  . . . 
I  loved  the  corners  where  her  word  and  footstep  echoes  gathered 
Like  some  venerable  dust: 
In  her  absences  I  touched  her  everywhere. 

Later, 
Growing  older  and  apart  somehow,  I  became  an  intruder:  she, 
Hardening  into  bitterness  slowly,  did  not  forgive  the  trespasses 
But  set  her  world  against  me,  drawing  up  its  walls  and  roof 
Around  her  like  a  cocoon  until  I  rattled  in  the  tense  rooms 
And  shrank  from  the  bleakness.  The  house  became  her  spy, 
Tracking  my  restless  night  movements  through  the  upper  halls 
With  warning  creaks  and  whines  until  she  would  appear 
Implacable  in  a  white  nightgown,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  My  room — 
Even  my  room,  in  the  end,  was  hers:  unlockable  traitor,  it  drew  back 

coldly 
From  my  pictures,  my  books;  from  my  uneasy  sleeping  self . . . 

And  tonight, 
A  visitor  from  elsewhere,  I  read  quietly  in  the  living  room 
Aching  with  tension  and  too  much  light,  and  decide  this  is  the  last  time 
That  I  will  ever  come  back  here.  The  noises  of  the  night  die  gradually — 
They  are  sleeping,  this  family — and  in  the  stillness 
My  flipping  pages  echo  hollowly,  guilty.  I  close  the  book  and  rise. 
And  shut  the  lights  out,  one  by  one.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  stop, 
Turning  for  just  a  moment  to  look ;  then  slowly  climb  the  wooden  steps : 
In  the  sullen  silence  around  me  my  mother's  house  watches  grimly, 

waiting. 


Boyd  Zenner  '74 


Co-winner  of  First  Prize,  poetry  category,  1974  Hollins  Literary  Festival 
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Cavity 


he  filled  the  hole 

and  waiting  for  his  latest  impregnation  to  indurate 

rolled  away  from  me  on  his 

four-wheeled  stool  and  picked  up  the  phone: 

"Yes,  uh,  what's  the  latest  I  can  arrive  at  the  airport 

for  a  4:30  flight  to  San  Juan  this  afternoon?  .  . . 

Yes,  I  have  my  ticket . . . 

Ok,  thank  you 
click. 

he  rolls  back,  smiling,  begins  again 

to  rub  and  polish,  then  squirts 

discourteously,  before  I'm  ready. 

Completely  forgotten,  I  endure 

the  heavy  hand  pinching  my  lip  against  my  teeth — 

until  it  finally 

draws  blood. 

And  then  I  squirm,  helpless. 

not  even  a  lover  could  know  the  details  of  his 

American  face  as  well  as  I  do. 

the  small  blue  eyes  made  glassier 

by  clear  contacts, 

short  lashes,  fine  nose  and  mouth,  light 

clean  shaven  beard,  immaculately  styled  and 

immobile  hair. 

He  makes  me  someone  I'm  not. 

my  face,  everyone  else's, 

distorting  it  with  all  his  gadgets 

the  gurgle  of  the  sucking  thing  pulls  my  lip 

down  unnaturally. 

He  encourages  conversation 

only  when  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak. 

and  when  he's  finished,  very  simply 

he  says, 

"You  may  spit  now, 

in  the  bowl  to  your  left." 
I  choke  on  the  remnants  he's  left  in  my  mouth. 

Leaving,  I  turn  and  thank  him — 
think,  what  could  my  dentist  be  doing 
flying  off  to  San  Juan  in  a  rush  at  4:30 
on  a  Tuesday  afternoon. 


Wendelin  A.  White  '74 


Winner  of  the  Poetry:  Prize  awarded  by  Appalachian  Heritage  magazine; 
published  in  Spring  1974  issue. 
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A  Drinking  Glass 


Harplike  as  a  drinking  glass 
struck  down  by  table  silver, 
all-day  winds  darken 
tar-banded  trees 

as  sensitive  to  the  heat 
as  an  unarmed  cop-baiter 
or  the  half-full,  abandoned 
high-octane  rig 

that  ran  light,  as  ignored 
as  someone  who,  day  to  day, 
keeps  up  with  the  fields 
where  the  kissed-off,  or  the  lost, 

a  silver  clasp, 

is  picked  up  in  the  field 

where  it  must  have  dropped 

and  come  to  light  without  its  necklace; 

the  doubtful  catch,  the  fastening 
all  that  was  there  that  morning 
that  it  was  found 
as  much  by  the  wind 

as  by  the  life 

in  the  field,  the  worldly  ex-con 

who  bought  himself 

into  something,  a  farm 

idling  like  a  rig 

whose  driver  got  a  drink  in  the  field 

and  who  brings  back  the  glass 

washed  where  he  went  down  on  his  knees 

as  if  something  might 

have  been  in  the  water; 

a  stolen  necklace,  a  bent  knife, 

something  lifted  or  crystal 

there  as  if  to  clear  a  table,  a  place 

for  someone  without  silver. 


Jan  Haagensen  '68 


Co-winner,  First  Prize,  The  Eleventh  Annual  Wallace  Stevens  Poetry  Program 
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1925 


Secretary 

Cordelia  Kirkendall  Barricks  (Mrs.  Arthur 
A.).  1057  Walker  Ave..  Oakland.  Calif. 
94610 

Fund  Agent 

Juliet  Selbv  Hill  (Mrs.  Pierre  F.).  100  Edge- 
wood  Pd..  York.  Pa.  17402 

It  is  hard  to  realize  another  year  has 
rolled  around  and  my  column-writing  ef- 
forts are  due  again. 

Our  news  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
It  is  a  miracle  that  Arthur  lived  and  after 
great  depression  he  is  now  glad  he  did. 
We've  had  our  ups  and  downs,  of  course, 
but  are  able  to  go  out  daily  and  socialize 
some.  We  lost  our  good  housekeeper  of 
18  years,  due  to  illness,  and  just  recently 
got  a  new  one  who  looks  promising.  I'm 
still  rugged  and  so  grateful.  The  family 
have  been  great  to  us. 

Juliet  Selby  Hill  wrote  in  Nov.  '73  that 
she  accepted  being  our  Fund  Agent  because 
1  had  reported  that  she  was  in  my  summer 
'73  column.  Neither  she  nor  the  alumnae  of- 
fice knew  where  that  item  came  from  and 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  make  it  up.  So  it  still  re- 
mains a  mystery.  Wasn't  Juliet  a  peach  to 
accept  it?  Early  in  Nov.  they  spent  a  week 
at  the  Great  Gorge  Playboy  Hotel,  N.  J., 
and  then  flew  to  Rome  and  Florence.  Juliet 
hoped  her  "old  legs"  would  hold  up.  On 
the  way  to  the  New  Jersey  fling  they  passed 
Lafayette  College  where  Juliet's  father  and 
my  father  had  been  students  in  the  1890's. 

Mary  Sailer  Gardiner's  daughter  recently 
moved  to  York.  Pa.,  and  has  a  delightful  home 
only  10  minutes  from  the  Hills.  Mary  re- 
ports that  Juliet's  home  is  lovely  and  that 
both  she  and  Pierre  were  full  of  vim.  vigor 
and  vitality.  Such  a  happy  reunion. 

We  have  sad  news  to  report.  Juliet  wrote 
that  she  had  been  informed  by  Laura 
Graham  Hunter's  daughter-in-law  that 
"Pop"  had  died  Nov.  11,  1973.  after  a  short 
illness,  and  that  all  would  miss  her  smilling 
and  gay  personality.  "Shiney"  Bodine 
Mountcastle,  '24,  wrote  that  Frances  Enger- 


man  died  on  Dec.  3,  1973.  in  a  medical 
center  in  New  Jersey  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  She  is  survived  by  a  brother. 
George,  of  Flemington  and  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.  Frances  was  known  to  us  as  "Muffy" 
and  was  active  in  many  phases  of  campus 
life.  Our  class  extends  to  the  bereaved  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  also  to  the  loved  one 
of  Ida  Bues,  who  died  in  late  1973  or  early 
1974. 

Elizabeth  Hodges  Gregory  is  working 
part-time  as  a  social  work  Counsultant  in 
South  Boston,  Va.  Congratulations  on  your 
energy,  Elizabeth.  Congratulations  are  due, 
too,  to  Sue  Hager  Rohrer.  who  gave  up 
smoking  after  50  years!  She  is  still  as  lovely 
looking  as  ever. 

Louise  Wade  Kelley  was  in  Charlottes- 
ville last  fall  taking  care  of  her  three 
grandsons  while  their  mother,  SBC  '62, 
went  with  her  husband  to  a  medical  con- 
vention. Louise  can't  talk  Sweet  Briar  too 
much  to  a  family  of  boys,  but  perhaps  she 
should.  To  quote  Louise,  "In  this  topsy 
turvy  world  anything  can  happen."  In  the 
meantime,  she  can  tell  her  granddaughter 
Lisa  about  Sweet  Briar.  Lisa  is  the  daughter 
of  Ellen  Kelly  Widmer.  '67. 

Louise  Wolf  Arnold  and  George  left  Nan- 
tucket for  N.  Y.  on  Oct.  30  for  the  opening 
of  the  horse  show.  They  spent  a  week  in 
N.  Y.,  seeing  their  children  Mollie  and 
Bobbie.  Bob  is  opening  a  picture  gallery 
in  Locust  Valley.  Another  son  Fritz  and 
wife  live  happily  in  Mallorca.  They  spent 
Christmas  with  the  Arnolds  in  Palm  Beach. 
Fla. 

Our  galivanting  Romayne  Schooley  Feren- 
bach  has  been  grounded;  but  as  of  Jan. 
'74.  she  was  better  after  a  terrible  and  long 
seige  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Her  troubles 
started  a  year  ago  and  kept  getting  worse 
until  she  was  hospitalized  for  the  month 
of  Aug.  '73.  Then  she  returned  to  her  N.  Y. 
apt.  where  she  had  two  nurses  lor  four 
months.  In  Jan.  she  expected  to  get  along 
with  one  companion-nurse.  Fortunately. 
her  sons  and  families  were  well  and  happy. 
Hope  by  now.  Romayne.  you  are  so  much 
better  that  you  are  roaring  to  go  again. 


Muriel  Fossum  Pesek  writes  that  they 
have  10  grandchildren.  The  newest  arrival 
Corinne  joins  brother  Aaron,  age  3.  This 
family  lives  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  spent 
Christmas  with  the  Peseks  in  Minneapolis. 
Paul,  their  son.  lives  nearby  and  has  three 
girls.  Another  daughter  lives  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  has  a  beautiful  family  of 
four  daughters  and  one  son.  One  of  the 
daughters  "is  a  brain"  and  is  at  Stanford 
for  her  junior  year.  Better  work  on  some. 
Muriel,  for  future  Sweet  Briar  students. 

Kay  Agard  Flewelling  reports  that  her 
husband  Ralph  was  ill  in  Dec.  '72,  but 
came  out  of  it  after  a  week,  but  still  has 
difficulty  walking  due  to  arthritis.  They 
have  moved  into  a  different  house  in 
Pasadena  where  they  still  have  their 
faithful  couple  of  22  years.  They  still  own 
a  home  in  Borrego  Springs. 

Teddy  Schofietd  Thompson  and  husband 
moved  back  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Calif.,  in  Oct. '72.  They  were 
simply  homesick.  Dr.  Thompson  isn't  well 
and  has  been  hospitalized.  They  were  helped 
on  the  trip  by  their  son-in-law  who  came 
West  to  escort  Teddy  and  Tommy  back  by 
plane.  Teddy  wrote  me  she  is  holding  her 
own  in  spite  of  being  a  "scrawny  90  lbs." 
The  grandchildren  are  scattered  with  only- 
two  living  at  home  in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Julie 
is  an  airline  stewardess  for  United;  Wendy 
is  a  senior  at  Reed  College  and  plans  to  go 
to  graduate  school;  Amy  is  a  freshman  at 
Univ.  Denver;  the  only  grandson  Chris  is 
finishing  prep  school  and  has  several 
scholarships:  as  of  now  he  plans  to  go  to 
Princeton.  He  is  an  outstanding  football 
player,  with  grades  to  back  him  up — so 
apparently,  good  fortune  will  be  his. 
Teddy's  youngest  granddaughter.  Jane,  is 
13  and  like  her  grandmother  has  a  love  of 
horses.  She  has  a  highly  trained  horse  which 
she  jumps  and  shows  all  over  Florida  and 
is  winning  cups  and  ribbons. 

1  wish  all  those  who  have  moved,  hap- 
piness in  their  new  abodes.  Lysbeth  Good- 
love  Wood  moved  within  Knoxville;  Ruth 
Taylor  Franklin  moved  within  Pittsburgh; 
Jane  Becker  Clippingcr  and  Martha  Cooper 
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Mills  moved  within  Cincinnati;  Dora  Han- 
cock Williams  moved  from  Westport  to 
Saugatuck,  Conn.  Elizabeth  Early  Dicker- 
son  from  Moorestown  to  Medford,  N.  I. 
Evelyn  Way  from  University  to  Oxford, 
Miss.  Virginia  Buffington  from  Northfield 
to  Evanston,  111. 

Gertrude  McGiffert  MacLennan  and 
husband  moved  to  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  a  year 
ago.  They  had  been  going  there  for  40  years 
and  have  been  in  the  citrus  business  since 
Dan  was  18.  They  have  10  grandchildren; 
five  of  each  sex,  and  all  enjoy  visiting  their 
grandparents  in  their  new  home.  Four  will 
be  in  college  next  fall.  We  wish  this  fine 
family  health  and  happiness. 

I  have  only  one  column  a  year  to  write. 
Just  think — next  April  when  this  column  is 
due  again,  it  will  be  just  a  month  before 
our  50th  reunion.  Please  start  planning 
now  to  be  at  Sweet  Briar  in  1975. 


1926 


Secretary 

Marjorie  H.  Shepherd,  Apt.  623,  2500  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20007 

Fund  Agent 

Margaret    Reinhold    Mitchell,    The    Plaza, 
1303     Delaware     Ave.,     Wilmington,     Del. 
19806 
Marriage 

Daisy     Huffman      Pomeroy      to      Llewllyn 
Smead,  May  1973. 
Deaths 

Anne  Hardie  Chapman,  Dec.  22,  1973 
Beulah  Ellis  Von  Arnim,  Aug.,  1972 
Helen  Jung  Pfister,  Dec,  1973 
Nancy  Wallover  Lewis,  Jan.  12,  1974 
Births 
None! 

This  is  really  a  fabulous  class!  Over  one- 
fifth  of  its  total  membership  responded 
to  our  plea  for  news.  It  was  thrilling  to  hear 
from  so  many  and  to  know  what  each  is 
doing  in  today's  world,  to  coin  a  phrase. 
It  was  sad,  however,  to  learn  of  the  deaths 
of  our  four  aforementioned  classmates — 
also  that  a  number  of  husbands  had  died. 
I  know  you  will  all  join  me  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered losses. 

If  some  of  the  following  information  is 
not  so  accurate  as  it  should  be,  it  may  be 
because  the  handwriting  of  certain  respon- 
dents is  as  illegible  as  my  own!  (Interrup- 
tion for  kudos  to  the  poor  devil  in  the 
Alumnae  Office  who  has  to  decipher  my 
handwritten    Notes.)   Anyway,    here   we    go. 

Ruth  Johnston  Bowen  writes  that  she  and 
husband  Hascall  were  on  campus  in  Nov. 
and  lunched  with  Dorothy  Jester,  Dean  of 
Students,  at  the  "beautiful  Wailes  Center." 
The  Bowens  also  visited  the  newly-decorated 
Emily  Bowen  Room  which  was  furnished 
in  1956  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Emily, 
class  of  1958.  Funds  for  this  memorial 
originated  with  students,  faculty,  and  the 
Roanoke  Alumnae  Club.  This  is  a  gracious 
and  comfortable  room  where  many  meet- 
ings  of  Alumnae   Council    are   held.    Ruth 


Bowen  fully  expects  to  attend  our  50th  re- 
union in  1976. 

Jane  Cunningham  reports  she  has  been 
a  retiree  for  13  years  and  is  living  in  a 
"warm  city"  (Lafayette,  La.)  with  a  dear 
friend,  Maria  Boudreaux,  who  once  taught 
French  at  SBC.  Jane  said  they  bask  in  the 
sun  and  read  about  the  snows  "up  north" 
and  the  interesting  things  classmates  have 
done. 

Ellen  Newell  Bryan's  latest  reveals  that 
she  and  Wright,  along  with  Mary  Lane. 
'58,  and  two  children  were  held  up  on  Jan. 
1,  1974,  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Holiday 
Inn,  Atlanta,  and  that  her  engagement 
ring  of  42  years  was  taken.  Ellen  also  said 
that  Rebecca  Ashcraft  Warren  was  to  spend 
a  month  in  Atlanta  in  the  spring  with  her 
son  Claude  McGinnis  and  his  four  chil- 
dren. 

My  neighbor,  Frances  Dunlop  Heiskell, 
has  been  serving  on  the  Grand  Jury  for  a 
year  and  her  secretive  manner  suggests 
that  she  is  the  possessor  of  some  juicy  bits 
if  only  she  would  tell.  She  does  admit  to 
being  a  SB  Bulb  chairman — or  even  gen- 
eral manager — in  the  greater  DC  area. 

Peg  Posey  Brubaker  is  living  alone  and 
liking  it.  Both  of  her  sons  are  married,  one 
with  E.P.A.  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
completing  work  for  his  M.B.A.  at  Har- 
vard Business  School.  Peg's  four  lovely 
grandchildren,  church  work,  bridge  and 
some  traveline  keen  her  busy. 

After  Peg's  note,  along  came  a  card  from 
Helen  Mutschler  Becker  saying  she  had 
just  heard  from  her  (Peg)  and  that  she  was 
headed  for  Maine  to  see  a  new  grandson. 
"Hellie"  also  reported  that  Peg  Reinhold 
Mitchell  was  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  was 
planning  to  pay  her  a  visit.  It  would  be 
their  first  encounter  in  43  years,  said  Helen, 
and  she  was  "really  excited."  Otherwise, 
Helen  will  be  tripping  to  Hawaii  soon  with 
her  elder  daughter  and  husband.  She  hopes 
to  make  our  50th. 

Edith  Bregenzer  Thomas  writes  that  she 
lost  her  husband  on  Jan.  18,  1974.  He  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack.  Her  daughter, 
Mary,  (Mrs.  Richard  Warner)  who  has  been 
President  of  the  Tulsa  Area  Camp  Fire 
Girls  Assoc,  has  recently  won  additional 
honors,  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  Tulsa  Board  of  Education. 

Peggy  Denman  Wilson  advises  that  they 
are  still  living  on  the  Northern  Neck  and 
loving  every  minute  of  it.  "But,"  she  says, 
"if  I  thought  it  was  retirement  I  was  very 
wrong.  I  find  myself  involved  in  Audubon, 
library,  being  a  docent  at  Christ  Church — 
even  taking  bridge  lessons."  She  hopes 
she  won't  wear  out  before  our  50th. 

Wanda  Jensch  Harris  shares  the  sad  news 
that  Jack,  her  husband,  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  on  Dec.  28,  1973.  Daughter 
Phebe  and  husband  subsequently  took 
Wanda  to  Fla.  for  two  weeks.  Her  second 
cataract  operation  is  scheduled  for  April 
and  will  hopefully  have  been  successful 
by  the  time  this  is  in  print.  Wanda  had 
heard  from  Marie  Prange  Conrad  who 
lives  in  Westport,  Conn.,  and  who  was  the 
source  of  our  information  re  Helen  Jung 
Pfister's  death.  A  cheerful  note  was  that 
Wanda's  good  friend  Ruth  Taylor  Frank- 
lin, '25,  had  recently  married  her  deceased 
husband's    cousin.    Jack    Franklin.    Wanda 


hoped  to  visit  them  soon. 

Edna  Lee  Gilchrist  reports  that  their 
holiday  trip  to  the  Caribbean  was  a  great 
success — warm,  relaxing  and  fun.  She  had 
recently  taken  grandson  Michael,  4l/2,  to 
New  York  on  the  Metroliner  to  attend  a 
children's  concert.  "Big  day,"  said  Edna! 
She  also  announced  the  birth  of  a  new 
granddaughter,  Catherine  Cox  Danzansky, 
in  March. 

Mary  Gladys  Brown  Moore  writes  from 
Marco  Island,  Fla.,  where  she  just  loves 
the  life.  Her  husband,  Jack,  died  in  June, 
1972.  Mary  Gladys  says  it  relieves  her  loss 
somewhat  to  have  her  only  child,  Mary 
Chester,  husband  and  three  daughters  in 
nearby  Tampa.  The  two  oldest  attend  St. 
Lawrence  College.  Mary  Gladys  hears  from 
Lib  Rountree  Kellerman,  Peggy  Denman 
Wilson  and  Bea  Wood  at  Christmas  time. 

Eleanor  Reehl  Birchall,  who  was  widowed 
in  1962,  in  now  living  in  a  little  house  over- 
looking the  Pacific — in  Chule  Vista,  Calif. 
She  has  toured  Europe,  Asia,  Indonesia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  well  as  visited 
her  sons  in  Central  America.  Eleanor  has 
been  fighting  cancer  for  14  years  but  feels 
fine — does  a  bit  of  gardening,  some  paint- 
ing, reading,  bridge  playing  and  lots  of 
"just  sitting  enjoying  my  view." 

Marian  Crane  Paterson  checks  in  with 
the  news  that  she  did  finish  college — North- 
western Univ.  in  1927.  (This  was  our  first 
word  from  Marian  since  her  departure  from 
"the  Grammar  Set"  in  1923.)  Marian's 
husband  died  in  1972  and  she  has  been 
trying  to  adjust  to  being  alone,  as  her  only 
child,  a  son,  lives  in  Philadelphia,  whereas 
Marian  is  still  in  Crawfordsville.  Ind.  She 
has  a  grandson,  age  7.  Marian  was  about 
to  visit  friends  in  Arizona  and  Calif,  when 
she  wrote.  Incidentally,  she  asked  about 
Jane  Hunter  Holloway,  among  others.  Does 
anyone  know  Jane's  whereabouts? 

Wonderful,  wonderful,  to  have  a  long  note 
from  Dottie  Hamilton  Davis.  She  said  that 
after  2Vi  months  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall  of  '73  of  not  knowing  where  she  was, 
not  recognizing  anyone,  including  Allan, 
having  nurses  around  the  clock  (at  home), 
and  the  doctors  having  giving  her  a  life 
expectancy  of  two  months,  she  awoke  one 
morning  completely  aware  of  everything 
(including  Allan!),  and  since  then  has  been 
slowly  recuperating.  No  one  can  explain 
this  terrifying  experience.  As  of  the  time 
she  wrote.  Dot  still  had  a  practical  nurse 
but  was  dining  out  with  Allan  or  at  the 
home  of  friends — "gasoline  permitting." 
More  important.  Dot  can  now  get  to  the 
beauty  shop!  She  had  called  Dot  Keller 
Iliff  on  New  Year's  Day  and  had  a  fine 
chat.  (Dot  K.  I.  also  mentioned  this  in  her 
note  just  received.) 

Dot  Keller  Iliff,  who  had  one  foot  in  the 
snows  of  Denver  with  the  other  reaching 
out  for  the  beach  of  Waikiki  "to  thaw  out", 
reported  that  Helen  Finch  Halford  and 
Cecil  had  visited  them  in  Nov..  returning 
to  England  in  time  for  a  gay  Xmas  season 
— no  word  of  their  return  to  austerity,  how- 
ever. 

Helen  Finch  Halford  herself  wrote  a 
great  saga  of  their  six -week  trip  to  the  States 
last  Oct.  and  Nov.,  but  said  she  would  not 
go  into  the  problems  they  encountered  on 
their  return  except  to  say  they  moved  into 
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a  smaller  living  room  and  did  their  driving 
once  weekly.  By  Spring,  however,  the  petrol 
and  oil  situation  had  eased  a  bit.  As  for 
their  trip,  the  Halfords  had  one  night  to 
themselves — on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain — having  visited  Maine,  N.  H.,  Mass., 
Conn..  N.  Y.;  thence  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  opening  night  of  the  International  Horse 
Show.  Helen  said  they  were  hopelessly  lost 
on  the  beltway  and  the  police  viewed  their 
English  licenses  with  open  suspicion.  (It 
figures!)  On  the  following  day  to  visit  their 
neice  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  then  to 
San  Francisco  to  visit  Kay  Finch,  sister-in- 
law  of  Virginia  Finch,  SBC.  Aside  from 
seeing  the  Iliffs,  Helen  and  Cecil  stopped 
in  Erie  for  the  first  time  in  1 1  years  to  see 
Margaret  White  Knoblach's  husband.  Ellis 
and  second  wife,  Albertine.  who  had  visited 
the  Halfords  in  England.  (Margaret  died 
some  time  ago.  you  may  remember.)  Next. 
on  to  Pittsburgh  to  visit  a  war-time  friend 
of  Cecil's,  then  to  Roanoke  to  stay  with 
General  and  Mrs.  Murdock  who  had  been 
married  from  the  Halford's  house  during 
the  War.  Helen's  sister,  Woodis  Finch  Hud- 
son, '25.  and  her  husband  joined  them 
there  and  Helen  and  Cecil  subsequently 
proceeded  to  the  Skyline  Drive,  and  even 
touched  down  at  SBC!  Helen  is  currently 
busy  with  local  activities,  such  as  SSAFA 
and  the  District  Nurses,  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  upcoming  Hunt  Ball.  A  North  Cape 
cruise  is  in  the  offing  when  sister  Woodis 
and  husband  Ted  arrive  in  late  Spring. 

Loey  Peterson  Wilson  asked  me  to  thank 
all  '26-ers  who  sent  her  Xmas  cards.  She 
had  a  broken  elbow  at  the  time  and  was 
still  working  to  get  it  back  into  shape  to 
depart  for  the  Orient,  India  and  Iran  on 
April  11.  Loey  is  trying  to  "trip"  twice  a 
year  and  seems  to  be  succeeding  quite  well, 
as  she  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal  last  Oct. 
and  last  May  took  a  motor  coach  Tour  of 
four  weeks  through  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania  and  Hungary.  She  subsequently 
spent  10  days  in  the  Netherlands  and  Bel- 
gium visiting  friends.  A  big  thrill  was  driv- 
ing by  the  Van  Zyverden  bulb  fields  after 
20  years  as  a  bulb  salesman.  Loey  had 
spent  a  day  last  April  with  Jeannette  Hop- 
pinger  Schanz  in  Cleveland  where  the 
latter  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Erie 
from  her  apartment.  Jeannette  has  two 
sons  who.  with  their  "lovely  families."  live 
nearby  so  she  sees  them  often.  Loey  con- 
cludes by  saying  she  did  take  her  broken 
elbow  to  Miami  for  Xmas  with  her 
brother! 

Great  to  hear  from  Marietta  Darsie  who 
claims  that  she  is  not  newsworthy.  How- 
ever, she  does  want  to  make  clear  that  she 
is  not  taking  Geritol  and  wonders  why  any 
group  as  young  as  we  are  would  even  con- 
sider it!  She  herself  is  active  as  a  Patch- 
worker  and  confident  that  we  will  make 
our  goal  of  $50,000  to  Sweet  Briar  in  1976. 

Kitty  Blount  Andersen  has  also  been 
doing  her  stint  as  a  Patchworker  even  while 
basking  in  the  Fla.  sun.  When  Kitty  wrote, 
they  were  about  to  journey  northward  after 
having  been  visited  by  almost  all  of  their 
family  and  "just  enough  friends."  Their 
great  grandson,  almost  four,  distinguished 
himself  by  doing  his  first  all-by-himself 
swimming  and  catching  three  fish! 

Frances   MeCamish    McNecl    (along   with 


Virginia  Mack  Senter  who  follows)  is  al- 
ways great  about  keeping  us  au  courant 
with  her  doings  and  those  of  her  family. 
She  is  about  to  retire  as  a  high  school  bio- 
logy teacher  but  may  teach  a  class  or  two 
in  a  private  school  "just  for  fun."  All  of 
Frances'  family  live  near  her  in  San  An- 
tonio and  six  of  the  11  grandchildren  are 
teenagers  who  "take  a  lot  of  understand- 
ing." 

Virginia  Mack  Senter  (see  above)  reports 
that  she  and  her  husband  recently  went  on 
a  trip  from  Chattanooga  to  Morristown, 
on  through  the  Carolinas  to  Hilton  Head, 
then  home.  They  were  about  to  take  a  two- 
week  jaunt  through  the  fishing  area  of 
Fla.  on  St.  John's  River.  Virginia  was  hop- 
ing to  get  to  the  meetings  of  the  Daughters 
of  Colonial  Wars,  Huguenot  and  DAR  meet- 
ings shortly.  All  of  this  activity  in  spite  of 
many  illnesses  and  undergoing  chemo- 
therapy threatments  resulting  from  a  broken 
hip  just  before  Easter  last  year. 

Betty  Moore  Rusk  is  busy  lining  up  her 
Reunion  committee  and  helping  her 
youngest  "child,"  Mary,  and  family  move 
from  San  Antonio  to  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
She  says  she  has  a  reunion  letter  in  the 
offing. 

I  plan  to  nominate  each  of  you  who  re- 
plied for  a  class  Pulitzer  prize.  Meanwhile, 
thanks  again!  And,  Oh,  after  telling  you 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  station  couldn't  be 
moved  onto  the  grounds  as  it  wouldn't  go 
through  the  gates,  we  all  know  now  that  it 
is  on  the  grounds — obviously  lowered  by 
helicopter. 
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For  good  reason  the  publication  date 
of  the  1931  Class  Notes  was  changed  from 
Nov.  to  Spring,  so  some  news  is  more  than 
a  year  old;  some  is  good,  some  is  sad. 

Last  August  Martha  von  Briesen  suffered 
a  stroke  while  vacationing  on  the  Arctic- 
Circle.  After  several  months  of  recuperation 
in  Milwaukee,  she  is  back  at  Sweet  Briar 
although  she  has  not  yet  returned  to  her 
job,  or  work,  or  office. 

Last  winter  Virginia  Quintard  Bond  spent 
two  weeks  in  Mexico  and  then  went  to 
Vienna.  As  a  Director  of  International 
Society  for  Protecting  Animals.  Eddie 
planned  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in 
London  in  May.  Ouinnie  hoped  to  join  him 
and  then  go  to  Edinburgh  and  Lake  Dis- 
trict. She  says  that  she  is  a  geneologv  nut. 
having  tracked  down  ten  generations  of 
their  ancestors.  She  is  now  working  on  the 
Ancestor  Registry  for  the  Colonial  Dames. 
She  has  just  completed  her  25th  year  on 
the  Board  of  the  Dcdham  Women's  Ex- 
change and  is  enjoying  her  young  grand- 
daughter who  lives  nearby. 


Dot  Boyle  Charles  and  Bob  sold  their 
desert  house  and  are  now  settling  their  new 
condominium  in  Palm  Springs.  They  had 
the  area  Sweet  Briar  picnic  around  the  pool 
in  their  beautiful  garden  in  San  Marino. 
She  enjoys  seeing  Libba  Stribling  Bell. 

From  the  West  came  news  of  Mary  Kelso 
Treanor  and  husband  Wally.  They  vaca- 
tioned at  Sun  Valley — he  on  the  golf  course 
and  she  on  the  ice,  learning  the  Silver 
Dances.  After  their  return  home  she  ex- 
pected five  grandchildren  for  a  month's 
visit. 

Martha  McBroom  Shipman  and  Ship 
had  a  lovely  trip  East  in  the  fall  of  '72.  visit- 
ing son  and  family  in  Wilton.  Conn.,  and 
Dot  Ayres  Holt  and  husband  in  Hampton. 
Conn.  They  have  a  spectacular  view  and 
a  special  garage  which  houses  two  vintage 
Rolls  Royces.  The  Shipmans  proceeded  to 
Vermont  to  visit  Bill  and  Polly  Woodward 
Hill  in  their  new  home  nestled  among  the 
hills,  described  by  Martha  as  "a  little  bit 
of  paradise."  Then  there  was  a  trip  to 
Europe  for  a  wedding  and  to  see  Polly 
Hill's  daughter  who  lives  near  Geneva. 
Sadly,  after  all  this  happiness.  Ship  died 
in  Jan.  '73  because  of  emphysema  and  the 
consequent  strain  on  his  heart.  Later 
Martha  was  able  to  go  to  Delray  Beach. 

Kay  Taylor  Adams  had  a  good  visit  at 
Dot  Holt's,  who  she  said  was  interested  in 
church,  politics  and  family.  A  letter  from 
Jean  Cole  Anderson  stated  that  she  and 
her  sister  had  ten  weeks  of  adventure  in 
Europe,  buying  a  car  there  and  driving 
4.000  miles.  On  her  return  she  had  an 
emergency  operation  and  then  began  to 
settle  a  new  house  when  the  worst  ice  storm 
in  40  years  struck.  They  lost  15  trees:  all 
modern  conveniences  ceased  to  function, 
causing  them  to  seek  refuge  with  friends. 
Later  she  reported  the  arrival  of  a  new 
granddaughter  and  a  good  visit  with  Nancy 
Worthington. 

Nancy  had  a  good  trip  to  New  England, 
but  then  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  her 
brother.  Bill  Worthington.  age  55. 

Jo  Gibhs  Du  Bois  made  a  trip  to  Seattle 
to  visit  her  son  and  to  meet  her  new 
grandson.  Her  daughter,  a  registered  nurse, 
is  a  First  Liet.  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  at 
Loving  AFB.  Maine.  Polly  Swift  Calhoun 
had  both  a  good  and  a  sad  year.  Her  son, 
Gordon,  died  "after  years  of  giving  of  him- 
self for  the  betterment  of  mankind."  Polly 
said,  "I  for  one,  feel  relief  for  him."  In 
July  she  was  in  Colo,  enjoying  the  moun- 
tains and  climate.  Gordon's  widow  planned 
to  enroll  at  Tufts  this  year.  Polly  is  de- 
lighted with  the  adoption  by  Ted  (her  eldest. 
a  Ford  Fellow  at  Univ.  Mass.)  of  a  four- 
year  old  black  boy.  She  said  that  she  was 
going  to  visit  Jo  Gibbs  Du  Bois  and  that 
she  had  been  with  Kay  Adams  Taylor,  who 
is  fine  and  gay  as  usual. 

Ralph's  and  my  safari  to  Nc»  Guinea 
was  thrilling.  Many  natives,  wearing 
gorgeous  feathers  and  paint,  are  still  living 
in  (he  Stone  Age  in  huts  in  remote  villages. 
We  saw  the  mud  men.  head  hunters, 
sorcerers,  warriors  dancing,  courting:  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  harvest  dances,  birds  of 
paradise,  exotic  flowers,  and  spectacular 
scenery.  Our  safari  concluded  with  a 
week's  cruise  on  s  houseboat  on  the  Sepic 
River    and    its    tributaries    into    the    jungle 
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interior. 

Later  on  another  trip  we  saw  Aggie 
Cleveland  Sandifer  whom  we  would  have 
recognized  anywhere.  She  was  visiting 
daughter  and  family  in  San  Miguel,  Mex- 
ico. After  lunch  with  them,  we  did  some 
sightseeing,  returning  to  Jenifer's  charming 
Mexican  home  and  darling  children.  Polly 
Hill  had  visited  Aggie  in  Spartanburg. 
This  year  Aggie  spent  three  weeks  at  Christ- 
mas visiting  Jenifer  again. 

In  Naples,  Fla.,  I  talked  to  Eda  Bain- 
bridge  Kolbe  and  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  with  Jane  Muhlberg  Halverstadt,  who 
is  busy  settling  their  new  spacious  con- 
dominium (their  permanent  home),  having 
sold  their  house  in  Cincinnati.  Jane  is  an 
ardent  golfer,  a  garden  club  member,  and 
active  hospital  volunteer.  We  drove  to  Fort 
Myers  to  see  Peggy  Ferguson  Bennett,  be- 
cause of  arthritis  is  living  in  a  nursing 
home.  Jane  calls  on  Peggy  almost  weekly. 
Peggy  writes,  "Jane  is  as  beautiful  as  ever 
and  a  source  of  great  joy  to  me."  I  thought 
Peggy  looked  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were 
bright,  her  smile  radiant,  her  disposition 
cheerful  as  usual.  Luckily,  I  saw  her  again 
before  heading  North. 

Almost  a  year  later  we  are  back  in 
Cuernevaca  in  a  house  we  have  rented  for 
six  weeks.  Hoped  Marg  Lee  Thompson 
would  visit,  but  she  and  Glenn  are  on  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  Carolinas. 

I  appreciate  your  notes.  Please  keep  them 
coming. 
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March  23  was  a  most  happy  occasion — 
the  wedding  of  Betty  Brown-Serman  Mac- 
Rae's  Cary  and  John  McDaniel — with  bag- 
pipes outside  and  reception  at  Gunston 
Hall  where  the  guests  strolled  by  candle- 
light. Mary  Brown-Serman  Walke,  '38, 
and  Jeanne  Claybrook  Collier,  '43,  were 
among  the  guests. 

After  Easter  vacation  at  Tides  Inn,  Betty 
Doucett  Neill  will  be  preparing  for  a  June 
wedding  in  her  family,  and  my  daughter 
Carter  will  be  losing  a  roommate. 

Do  Albray  Bardush  reports  that  her 
daughter  Debbie  was  married  in  August  to 
Dr.  Malcolm  Coblentz  and  that  son  Ted  is 
a  sophomore  at  Dartmouth. 

Wish  you  could  have  seen  the  pictures 
of  the  lovely  group — Marie  Gaffney  Barry, 
Adelaide  Boze  Glascock.  Pat  Poller  Dun- 
can, Louise  Kirk  Edwards,  Tish  Seibels 
Frofhingham.  and  Dottie  Campbell  O'Con- 
nor at  Marie's  and  Ted's  30th  anniversary 
celebration. 
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Betsy  Tower  Bennett  says  she  still  attends 
bank  conventions  with  husband  Charles 
who  reports  them  for  his  publication.  Their 
son  Randy  has  his  B.A.  from  Elmhurst 
College  and  is  teaching  at  Roundlake,  111. 
Benj.  is  a  junior  at  Central  Michigan  Univ. 
— also  interested  in  teaching. 

Being  a  full-time  Division  Secretary  at 
Stanford  Medical  School  is  a  job  Edith 
Vongelir  Bridges  enjoys,  but  finds  her  free 
time  "telescoped  considerably."  Janie  Love- 
land  Byerts  wishes  she  could  start  over  and 
take  advantage  of  "that  wonderful  Riding 
Center  and  the  programs  that  go  with  it." 
She  usually  manages  a  daily  ride  on  her 
quarter  horse;  husband  Bill  takes  to  the 
golf  course  while  she  rides.  Three  of  their 
children  "are  gone  from  the  nest"  and  only 
the  15-yr.  old  is  at  home. 

Lucy  Barton  Miller  is  right  in  there 
pitching — for  six  months  last  year  she  and 
her  husband  criss-crossed  the  country  while 
he  gave  two  different  three-day  courses  on 
noise  control.  She  took  registrations,  ran 
the  slide  projector,  helped  handle  coffee 
breaks  and  tried  to  run  interference  to  give 
Laymon  a  chance  to  rest  his  voice.  Both 
love  the  work,  enjoy  meeting  architects, 
mechanical,  safety,  and  plant  engineers, 
professors,  hygienists,  and  others  becoming 
aware  of  noise  pollution  (dare  I  suggest 
band  leaders!)  During  the  year  she  also 
visited  with  Joanne  Lilly  Abbott  (Denver); 
Helen  Watson  Hill  (Univ.  of  Maine);  and 
Mary  Anne  Somen'ell  (Miami). 

Martha  Jean  Brooks  Miller  had  a  nice 
reunion  with  Fanny  Bird  Jones  and  her 
husband  after  finding  them  at  a  wedding 
reception  in  Charlotte. 

Piney  Martin  Patterson  was  moving 
April  1  to  the  mainland  after  24  years  of 
island  living,  and  her  daughter  Fay  Bullitt 
was  moving  to  London  the  same  day  for  a 
three-year  sojourn.  She  hopes  the  other 
daughter  will  stay  in  Annandale  for  a  while. 

Louise  Lembeck  Reydel  has  a  grandson 
Tommy  born  April  1973;  daughter  Joan  is 
a  junior  at  Ithaca;  son  Steve  will  be  in  col- 
lege next  year,  and  Barbara  will  be  the 
only  one  at  home. 

Butch  Gurney  Betz  kept  granddaughter 
Emily  when  grandson  John  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Jean  Ruggles  Smith's  grandchild- 
count  was  about  to  double  to  four.  Wilma 
Cavett  Bird  had  visited  Jean  last  summer. 
Charlie  Davenport  Tuttle  is  traveling  on 
their  boat  Charjon.  Her  children  are 
scattered — one  teaching  at  Trinity- 
Pawling;  one  at  Ithaca  planning  to  take 
the  year  in  London;  and  two  on  a  farm  in 
Maine. 

Mary  Scully  Olney  managed  to  get  her 
troops  together  for  a  family  picture  at 
Christmas.  In  Feb.  she  and  Jim  were  off  to 
England  with  part  of  the  crew. 

We  are  apt  to  be  down  to  the  two  of  us 
or  have  a  full  house.  Just  before  Christmas 
we  were  snowbound  for  a  couple  of  days 
with  a  household  of  ten  and  once  during 
the  holidays  had  12  in  residence.  Our 
traveling  has  been  confined  mostly  to  meet- 
ings: New  Orleans  in  Oct.  for  AHS  Con- 
gress; New  Bern  in  March  for  the  Tryon 
Palace  Symposium  (where  we  met  someone 
who  said  to  look  for  Olivia  Rhodes  Woodin 
on  the  tennis  court  in  summer);  and  to 
Williamsburg     in     April     for    the     Garden 


Symposium. 

Now  when  you  read  this,  if  you  will  all 
drop  me  a  card  about  your  summer,  I'll 
try  to  get  out  that  interim  letter! 
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Sorry  not  to  have  written  our  class  letter 
for  last  summer's  Alumnae  Magazine,  but 
I  do  have  some  class  news  this  time.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  May  '75  will  be 
out  30th  reunion!  Hope  many  of  you  are 
thinking  ahead  to  next  year's  reunion. 

Mary  Kathryn  Frye  Hemphill  writes  that 
their  son  Todd  has  been  accepted  on  Early 
Decision  at  Dartmouth.  Mary  K.  and  Sam 
will  have  to  get  used  to  no  children  at  home 
come  Fall. 

Speaking  of  Dartmouth,  our  son  John 
will  graduate  from  there  in  June,  '74;  son 
David  will  have  finished  his  freshman  year 
there.  This  leaves  us  with  one  son  Robert, 
13,  at  home — and  he  is  a  joy.  My  husband 
Bill  has  been  appointed  the  first  President 
of  Dana  Univ.,  the  Dana  Corporation's 
educational  institution  for  training  corporate 
personnel  here  and  abroad.  It  is  head- 
quartered here  in  Toledo,  and  Bill  says 
he's  probably  the  only  college  president 
who  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  fund-rais- 
ing or  student  riots. 

Ellen  Gilliam  Perry  says  she  and  Marvin 
are  enjoying  Agnes  Scott  and  the  Atlanta 
area.  He  is  now  President  of  Agnes  Scott; 
formerly  he  was  President  of  Goucher. 
Their  daughter  Margaret  is  enjoying  the 
Junior  Year  in  France  Program. 

From  their  home  in  Virginia  Beach,  Lyn 
Dillard  Grones  writes  that  her  husband 
Dow  is  happily  retired  and  they  are  tree- 
farming  in  Hanover  County.  Their  daughter 
Linda  graduated  from  Stephens  College 
in  Dec,  while  Keedie  is  a  sophomore  at 
SBC  and  Kathy  a  junior  at  Stuart  Hall. 

This  is  old  news,  but  it  hasn't  appeared 
in  our  class  notes  until  now.  Hilda  Hude 
married  E.  Y.  Chapin,  III,  two  years  ago 
this  April.  They  live  in  Lookout  Mountain 
and  together  have  seven  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  She  also  reports  that  she 
and  Ed  went  on  the  SBC  trip  to  London 
and  loved  it.  Hilda  says  all  alumnae  should 
try  it.  Barbara  Bourke  Stovall  is  moving 
to  Virginia  Beach  this  May  preceded  by 
daughter  Judy's  Easter  wedding  to  Bill 
Boland,  a  '73  VMI  graduate  from  Jackson, 
Miss.  Judy  graduated  from  Mary  Baldwin  in 
Dec.  '73. 

Catherine  Price  Bass  writes  of  how  greatly 
she    and    Bruce   enjoyed    the    SBC    trip    to 


Greece.  Their  daughter  Caroline  will  marry 
in  May — their  first  wedding.  Cappy  said 
she  saw  Lovah  Wilcox  Gearhart  at  the 
Episcopal  Convention  in  Louisville  last 
fall. 

Had  my  first  real  visit  to  SBC,  writes 
Jerry  Cornell  Means  for  their  daughter's 
graduation  in  May.  1973.  Lois  is  now  work- 
ing for  CBS  as  does  her  father.  Jerry's 
daughter  Anne.  11,  is  still  home,  their  two 
sons  having  left  the  nest.  Edie  Mattison 
Henderson  has  her  own  real  estate  office 
Cotuit,  Mass.  She  and  Gerry  enjoy  vaca- 
tions on  Cape  Breton  Island.  Nova  Scotia. 
Harriet  Wilcox  Gearhart  and  husband 
David  went  to  Holland  last  summer  with 
120  Boy  Scouts  including  their  son.  They 
revisited  their  English  parish  en  route. 

Her  husband  has  retired  as  Ambassador 
to  Kenya,  writes  Alice  Nicolson  Mcllvaine 
and  has  taken  over  as  Director  for  Africa 
for  the  African  Wildlife  Leadership  Founda- 
tion headquartered  in  Nairobi.  They  live 
in  a  suburb  called  Karen,  with  12  acres  of 
garden  and  woods.  She  reports  big  Sykes 
monkeys  barking,  tree  hydrax  screetching, 
leopards  coughing,  and  bush  pigs  digging 
up  the  garden. 

Mia  Hec/il  Owens  reports  that  son  Robert 
is  rejoining  civilian  life  after  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  for  combat  missions  off  the 
carrier  Ranger  last  winter.  Son  George  is 
a  homebuilding  contractor;  and  her  young- 
est son  Steve  is  a  freshman  at  Duke.  Mia 
lives  half  the  time  in  NYC. 

I  seem  to  keep  busy  and  happy — chiefly, 
these  days  as  junior  warden  of  our  Episco- 
pal Church.  I'm  also  the  first  woman  lay 
reader.  Gardening  and  golf  are  still  lots 
of  fun.  Do  keep  up  the  good  work  of 
writing  notes  on  the  Fund  envelope,  flaps. 
or  better  yet.  write  to  me. 
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Our  25th  reunion  in  May  1972  seems 
like  ancient  history  and  with  a  rescheduling 
of  our  class  letter  publishing  date,  you  have 
had  no  news  for  18  months! 

1  went  to  SBC  in  Oct.  '73  for  Council 
meetings.  Founders'  Day,  and  to  drive  my 
mother.  Edith  Marshall  C21)  from  Cincin- 
nati. She  received  the  Annual  Alumnae 
Award;  it  was  a  total  surprise  and  shock  to 
her  as  she  thought  it  was  to  be  just  a  fun 
trip  to  sec  old  friends,  attend  a  few  sessions, 
and  visit  her  granddaughter  Libby,  '75.  For- 
tunately, Mother  was  not  asked  to  speak 
because  for  once  she  was  speechless.  Her 
friends  were  thrilled  and  Libby  and  I  were 
very  proud  of  her. 

Campus  was  lovely  with  a  hint  of  fall 
in   the   air.    My   mother   and    I   were   invited 


to  stay  at  Sweet  Briar  House  which  was  a 
great  treat,  as  its  recent  renovation  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Whiteman  has  been  done  with 
great  charm  and  beauty.  We  also  checked 
out  the  newly-expanded  Boat  House.  Next 
time  we  have  a  reunion  and  are  assigned 
the  Boat  House  we  can  have  a  mob,  be- 
cause it  is  double  in  size,  complete  with  new 
roof,  new  floor,  and  additional  space. 

At  Council  our  class  was  represented  by 
Kay  Fitzgerald  Booker,  our  Alumnae 
President,  who  was  busy  conducting  sessions 
for  this  final  term  of  her  three-year  stint. 
Judy  Burnett  Halsey  came  as  Chairman  of 
Reg.  Ill  and  as  a  member  of  the  Alumnae 
Executive  Board.  Eleanor  Crumrine 
Stewart  was  visiting  daughter  Jesse,  '74, 
and  Nan  Hart  come  over  from  Richmond. 

Our  class  has  six  daughters  on  campus 
now:  besides  Jesse  Stewart  and  Libby  Whit- 
ley, they  are  Peggy  Robertson's  Margaret 
Christian;  Judy's  Mary  Shaw  Halsey; 
Frankie's  Carol  Curtis;  and  Mary  McDuffy's 
Frances  Redmond. 

Saravette  writers  that  daughter  Olivette 
is  a  freshman  "in  of  all  places  Hollins!" 
Olivette  spent  last  year  in  Holland  as  an 
AFS  exchange  student  and  this  year  her 
brother  Jim  (18)  has  gone  to  Wales.  Ver- 
mont is  still  in  high  school,  but  if  they  can 
exchange  him  they  will  be  an  international 
family.  Saravette  is  writing  for  the  News 
&  Observer  in  Raleigh  and  has  taken  on  a 
weekly  full-page  feature  for  the  Nashville 
Graphic.  For  this,  she  has  had  to  become  a 
photographer. 

Birdhead  stopped  to  see  Saravette  en- 
route  to  Chapel  Hill  with  Katrina,  who  is 
in  school  there.  Husband  Jim  joined  R.  R. 
Donnelly  in  the  Legal  Printing  Dept.  in 
N.  Y.,  and  the  twins  are  at  Brooks  School 
near  Boston,  so  the  family  is  a  bit  scattered 
from  the  homestead  in  Walton,  Conn. 

A  sad  note  is  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Sallie  Bailey  Remson  last  spring.  We  un- 
derstand she  had  been  quite  ill. 

We  have  all  heard  from  Evie  While 
Spearman  (Give  to  Annual  Giving!).  Evie  is 
back  in  college:  Univ.  of  Alabama,  and 
loving  every  minute  of  it.  She  claims  she 
is  getting  a  work-out  in  the  English  Dept. 
I'm  sure  she  will  graduate  in  two  years  with 
honors,  especially  with  all  those  years  of 
journalism  behind  her. 

Although  this  news  may  be  late  as  it  was 
not  reported  last  time.  Eleanor  Bosworth 
Shannon  received  the  Algernon  Sydney 
Sullivan  Award  from  U.Va.  over  a  year 
ago,  and  we  feel  it  is  not  too  late  to  report 
such  an  honor. 

Sue  Fitzgerald  Van  Home  took  up  paint- 
ing several  years  ago  and  Kay  claims  she  is 
doing  wonderfully  well.  Sue  has  even  built 
an  art  studio  as  an  addition  to  her  house. 
Maybe  Sue  is  going  into  competition  with 
class  artist  Barbara  Golden! 

At  last  a  message  from  Irish  Mun'.er 
Derr.  She  and  Phaon  have  retired  from 
the  Navy  after  2h  years  of  wandering  and 
are  settled  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  I  "hey  spent 
eight  months  camping  from  Maine  to  Ga. 
and  points  West,  and  then  two  and  a  half 
months  in  England  and  Europe  (still 
camping).  Finally  they  decided  to  nunc  into 
a  house  they  had  purchased  sonic  years 
ago  in  Jacksonville.  To  quote  Irish.  "I 
have   been    busy   ever   since   trying   to   undo 


eight  years  of  tenant  demolition."  Son  #3 
married  last  year  and  now  has  his  Navy 
wings  in  his  Dad's  old  First  Squadron.  Irish 
has  seen  many  SBC  friends  including 
Fanny  Ulmer,  and  she's  expecting  Ginger 
Barron  to  visit  this  spring.  Irish  has  plans 
to  get  her  M.S.  in  School  Psychology  and 
then  work  as  a  counselor-diagnostician. 
Phaon  is  taking  another  degree  in  Land 
Economy. 

Carol  Blanton  McCord  is  teaching  con- 
versational English  to  foreign  visitors  two 
days  a  week.  Her  two  oldest  boys  are  grown 
and  on  their  own;  two  more  are  in  college. 
which  leaves  Jean  (16)  at  home. 

Cordelia  Lambert  Stites  and  Bill  have 
just  retired  from  the  Army  and  are  living 
in  Colorado.  They  have  built  a  house  north 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  the  hills  over- 
looking the  Rampart  Range.  The  builders 
have  torn  up  the  natural  terrain  and  Cor- 
delia says,  "Some  pine  trees  and  precious 
Sweet  Briar  bulbs  will  hide  the  scars."  Just 
behind  them  is  a  club  and  golf  course. 
Cordelia  and  Bill  have  their  first  grand- 
child, another  Bill  born  last  Nov.  This  is 
a  new  cousin  for  President  Whiteman.  as 
his  grandmother  and  Bill  Stites'  grand- 
mother were  identical  twins. 

Elaine  Davis  Blackford  writes  that  son 
Charles  and  daughter  are  married  and  both 
living  in  Ridgewood.  Son  Dave  works  in  a 
bank  in  N.  Y.  so  Elaine  and  Chuck  "are 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  survival."  They  too  have  a  grand- 
child, which  thrills  Elaine. 

I  talked  with  Joan  Littleford  Donegan  in 
Feb.  in  Washington.  Ann  Colston  Leonard 
and  Sara  Ann  McMuIlen  Lindsey  I  also 
talked  with.  Joan  is  involved  with  work  for 
the  Montgomery  Co.  Humane  Society 
(Board  of  Directors)  and  is  writing  a 
column  for  the  Montgomery  Co.  Seminal 
called  "Humane  View."  Joan  and  Crummy 
both  still  have  their  horses  and  ride  to- 
gether nearly  everyday.  Colston  and  family 
took  a  train  trip  last  summer  across 
Canada  and  had  a  glorious  time.  They  re- 
turned via  the  West  coast  and  then  on  to 
their  summer  house  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Sammy  is  teaching  Soe.  at  the  North  Vir- 
ginia Center  of  U.Va.  and  up  to  her  ears 
in  Garden  Club  of  Va.  (as  are  Stu  McGuire 
and  Peggy  Robertson).  Sammy  is  also  on 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Regional  Council. 

A  note  from  Jackie  Schreck  Thomson  in- 
dicates that  all  three  "rewarding  offspring" 
are  at  Denison  Univ.  Jackie  has  many  hob- 
bies, especially  house  and  garden.  Anne 
Webb  Moses  and  George  have  taken  off 
for  a  year  abroad.  George  has  a  travel- 
study  grant.  They  plan  to  live  primarily 
in  France  near  the  Swiss  border,  southern 
Spain  and  southwestern  England.  They 
will  he  comparing  village  life  in  these  three 
countries.  Tom  (20)  hopes  to  be  with  the 
American  Conservatory  Theater  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Barbara  (17)  plans  to  enter 
Dartmouth. 

Joan  McCoy  has  returned  to  Birmingham 
after  six  years:  three  in  Belgium  and  three 
in  Pittsburgh.  Her  husband  Bill  has  formed 
his  own  Engineering  &  Construction  Co. 
Joan  is  delighted  "to  be  home." 

Sara  Bryan  informs  us  thai  last  June  the 
two  oldest  Glascock  sons  graduated  from 
U.Va.,   so   the   whole   tribe   (15   in   all)   took 
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three  full  cars  to  Charlottesville,  where 
among  other  activities  they  had  a  fun  cook- 
out  with  Eleanor  and  Edgar  Shannon  and 
their  five  girls.  Total:  18  children  .  . 
"and  furthermore,  they  all  liked  each 
other!" 

Eleanor  writes  to  verify  that  Maria 
Tucker's  mother  died  last  July.  1973.  Maria 
was  in  Charlottesville,  and  then  took  Lois 
Shannon  to  the  beach  where  they  all  had  a 
beautiful  time.  Edgar  Shannon  leaves  the 
Presidency  of  U.Va.  in  August  to  return 
to  being  a  full-time  Professor  of  English. 
We  wish  him  well. 

LaVonne  Wright  tried  to  reach  me  in 
Kansas  City  in  June.  Her  daughter  Anne 
was  married  on  the  16th,  while  I  was  making 
my  23rd  move  is  as  many  years — to  Birming- 
ham, Mich.  LaVonne's  Kate  (10th  grade) 
is  still  home  and  keeping  things  busy  in 
Sedalia.  Sue  Van  Cleve  Riehl  is  another 
in  student-status.  She  started  in  an  Open 
University  program  and  outgrew  it,  so  is 
now  on  campus  taking  two  courses.  She 
is  majoring  in  Philosophy-Theology. 
Daughter  Chris.  C69)  has  presented  Sue  with 
two  grandsons. 

Cindy  Converse  Ash  spends  her  time 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her  four  children. 
Dan  (20)  has  taken  a  semester  off  from 
Bard  to  try  his  luck  in  Hollywood  as  a  Rock 
star  .  .  .  "so  far,  no  star  (guitar)"  Betsey 
(18)  is  a  freshman  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  loves 
it.  Penny  (14)  loves  acting  in  school  plays 
and  Daisey  (II)  divides  her  time  between 
piano  and  drums. 

Martha  Apple  Jester  says  she  and  Sam 
didn't  have  enough  to  do  in  Hot  Springs. 
Ark.,  so  they  bought  the  Rector  Heights 
Liquor  Store.  Sam  is  still  a  fishing  guide, 
and  little  Kathy  is  now  in  3rd  grade. 

Alex  Marcoglou  is  living  in  the  asphalt 
jungle  of  NYC  and  working  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colt  Industries  as  his  Exec.  Assis- 
tant and  personal  secretary.  She  likes  the 
job  much  better  than  her  years  in  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  "rat  race."  Alex  and  her  hus- 
band Richard  Tully  went  to  Greece  to  see 
Mrs.  Marcoglou  and  fortunately  made  it 
back  before  the  coup.  They  spent  three 
weeks  on  the  island  of  Samos,  then  on  to 
Turkey  to  visit  Ephesus  and  the  country- 
side where  Mrs.  Marcoglou  grew  up. 

A  good  long  letter  from  Jean  Old  cele- 
brating her  21st  year  in  the  Investment 
Biz.  Jean  went  to  France  last  year  to  ski 
in  the  French  Alps  .  .  .  "best  skiing  I've 
ever  had,  so  I  decided  to  end  my  career 
there  and  look  for  new  excitement."  She 
went  up  the  Colorado  river  in  a  16-foot 
boat,  turned  around  and  came  back  down 
20  exciting  rapids.  The  gov't,  now  has 
filled  Lake  Powell  and  the  Colorado  is  too 
low  for  anyone  to  do  this  ever  again.  In 
Jan.  Jean  went  to  Tanzania  and  Kenya  to 
follow  the  animal  migrations.  She  found 
the  guide  through  Liz  Abbott  and  Harry, 
who  had  made  an  archeological  tour.  Jean 
has  also  finished  filling  in  two  acres  be- 
hind a  dike  on  her  land  in  Norfolk — 
by  herself  with  a  bulldozer.  She  will  build 
town  houses  on  her  land  reclamation.  I 
wish  Jean  would  write  a  book  on  her  ex- 
periences with  a  good  chapter  on  her 
friends,  the  head  hunters  in  New  Guinea! 

Anne  Brinson  Nelson  completed  her 
Master's  in   Social  Work  by  commuting  to 


Williamsburg  and  Richmond  over  a  several 
years  period  and  has  raised  four  children 
besides.  Martha  Smith  Spencer  is  librarian 
in  a  Jr.  High  in  Norfolk.  She  took  an  in- 
vestment course  at  Old  Dominion  (made 
straight  A)  and  is  now  second-guessing 
Jean  Old.  Margie  Redfern  is  at  Norfolk 
Academy  and  singing  in  the  Cantata 
Chorus  and  Savoyards  (a  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
group).  Margie  and  Jean  have  had  several 
weekends  together  around  Virginia  and 
visiting  friends.  Jean  sees  Crummy  and 
Lyman  Stewart  frequently,  and  she  and 
Crummy  were  invited  to  Janet  Amilon 
Wagner's  daughter's  wedding  last  summer 
but  couldn't  make  it  to  Colorado. 

As  for  your  secretary,  I  am  still  overhaul- 
ing my  23rd  home,  battling  ice  and  snow 
and  nasty  Northern  winter  storms,  gnash- 
ing my  teeth  over  gas,  oil,  and  cost  of  living 
just  as  you  are.  Planning  an  Easter  trip 
to  Washington  to  see  Libby.  She  extended 
her  Washington  Semester  at  American 
Univ.  to  include  a  second  semester  as  Vice 
President  Gerald  Ford's  Appointments 
Secretary.  Libby  finds  this  an  exciting  way 
to  spend  her  Junior  year  at  Sweet  Briar — 
namely  in  a  rented  house  in  Washington! 
My  second  child  Cindy  has  been  accepted 
by  Sweet  Briar  for  next  fall,  so  maybe  this 
will  give  me  two  good  excuses  to  visit 
campus  again  in  the  fall.  I  may  have  to  go 
by  foot  or  covered  wagon.  Thanks  to  all  of 
you  for  the  letters,  postcards  and  memos: 
every  little  line  helps  us  keep  in  touch 
through  the  years. 
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Greetings  from  Atlanta,  the  Hub  of  the 
South!  We  moved  to  Stone  Mountain,  Ga., 
in  Feb.,  and  at  this  writing  I'm  still  inun- 
dated by  boxes.  As  I  unpack,  the  question 
is  where  to  put  it,  hang  it,  store  it,  or  throw 
it!  Your  response  to  the  cards  last  fall  was 
so  tremendous  that  I'm  still  trying  to  cover 
all  the  news. 

A  letter  from  Janet  Graham  Scott  tells 
of  their  life  in  Australia.  Her  husband  Ken 
is  a  professor  of  Biochemistry  at  Univ.  of 
Queensland.  They  have  purchased  a  farm 
south  of  Brisbane  and  are  weekend  farmers, 
which  is  lots  of  work  and  fun  for  the  whole 
family  including  their  three  children. 

Peggy  Nelson  Harding  loves  living  in 
Calif.  The  family  enjoyed  a  tour  of  the  USA 
on  the  way  West.  They  have  taken  up 
sailing  and  surfing.  Pat  Beach  Thompson 
writes  they  did  not  take  the  usual  trip  to 
France  last  summer.  Daughter  Melissa 
went  to   Greece,   and   a   French   boy   spent 


Aug.  with  the  family.  Jo  Sharp  Pargellis' 
husband  has  retired  from  government  and 
is  now  a  business  consultant.  They  spend 
vacations  in  Maine  and  travel  to  Paris  each 
year. 

Martha  Yost  Ridenour  and  Doug  have 
recently  been  to  the  Bahamas.  Doug  is  now 
a  Director  and  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  Citizens'  Bank.  Barbara  Hoyt  Boyer 
reports  two  in  college:  Margot.  a  sophomore 
at  Wheaton;  Jay.  a  freshman  at  Wake  For- 
est. Nell  Orand  Lynch  has  gone  back  to 
school.  She's  taking  an  English  course  at 
Univ.  Dallas  and  reports  a  stepson  at  Univ. 
Pa. 

Nell  Dumas  Herff  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe.  Her  daughter  Nell  is  a 
sophomore  at  Texas  Univ.  Frances  Street 
Smith's  son  Gordon,  III,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  in  petroleum  engineer- 
ing. 

Mary  Gesler  Hanson  recently  returned 
from  a  European  trip  and  a  cruise  on  the 
Rhine.  Last  summer  they  camped  for  five 
weeks  in  the  Grand  Tetons  and  Glacier 
Park.  She  is  Coordinator  for  Democrats 
in  the  County  and  on  the  Board  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Area  Council. 

Mary  Barcus  Hunter  and  family  had  a 
trip  to  Puerto  Vallarta  last  spring.  Bare 
is  now  a  freshman  at  W&L.  Alice  Sanders 
Marvin  has  been  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Belgium.  Charles  is  at  UNC  and  Warwick 
is  at  Andover.  Alana  Abbey  McNeel  reports 
delightful  trips  to  Europe  in  '71,  '72,  '73. 
Benita  Phinizy  Johnson  has  two  sons  in 
college:  Tommy  at  Emory,  and  Stewart  at 
MIT. 

Susannah  Crist  Lee  had  an  unusual  vaca- 
tion. They  swapped  houses  with  a  family  in 
New  York.  It  was  very  successful,  she  re- 
ports. They  rebuilt  their  house  two  years 
ago;  since  then  she  has  been  studying  fabric 
design  and  teaching  needlepoint  classes. 
Daughter  Rowena  is  at  Univ.  Ga. 

Cornelia  Perkins  Zinsser  is  taking  three 
courses  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. NYC,  and  working  two  days  a  week 
with  patients  at  Planned  Parenthood.  Last 
winter  they  had  a  vacation  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Daughter  Charlotte  is  a  junior  at  Univ. 
Colorado.  Her  eldest  daughter  worked  at 
the  SBC  Nursery  School  last  winter. 

Sally  Gearhart  teaches  at  San  Francisco 
State  Univ.  in  Speech  and  Women's  Studies. 

Bobbie  Reich  VanKirk  says  she  and  her 
family  spend  much  time  on  their  sloop  off 
the  Calif,  coast.  Bobbie  works  in  a  dept. 
store.  Daughter  Karen  works  in  a  hospital. 
Nancy  Hamel  Clark's  Christmas  card  in- 
cluded a  handsome  picture  of  son  Jim 
receiving  his  Eagle  Scout  Award. 

Mollie  McCurdy  Taylor  writes  from  Rio, 
where  Phil  works  and  they  spend  their 
winters,  that  she  is  recovering  from  hepa- 
titis. Pam,  19,  has  been  attending  a 
Brasilian  college,  but  will  be  returning  to 
Lake  Forest  College.  They  all  will  be  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Rhode  Island.  Carroll 
Morgan  Legge  writes  they  are  involved  in 
the  usual  activities  in  Philadelphia.  Last 
summer  they  took  a  family  trip  around  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  and  enjoyed  the  "together- 
ness" in  a  rented  camper. 

Pat  Layne  Winks  and  daughter  Cathy 
took  a  trip  to  Europe  last  summer.  Pat 
says  that   after   21   years   of  marriage,   she 
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and  Don  have  just  bought  a  home.  Jane 
Ramsey  Olmsted's  husband  Jim  is  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet  Briar.  Jane 
has  taken  up  ice  skating,  along  with  their 
daughter  Sallie. 

Mary  Lois  Miller  and  Hugh  Carroll  are 
still  in  Armonk,  N.  Y.,  and  they  spend  their 
summers  in  their  cottage  on  Lake  Keuka. 
Lois  Ann  and  Stuart  are  both  in  high 
school.  Betsy  Wilder  Cady  is  treasurer  of 
the  Art  Center  in  Brookline,  Mass.  The 
three  children  are  in  elementary  school. 
Kare  Shaw  Minton  hopes  to  visit  Sweet 
Briar  with  daughter  Leslie,  who  is  a  junior 
at  Greenwich  Academy. 

Joanne  Holbrook  and  George  Patton 
have  been  reassigned  to  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
where  George  directs  the  military  assistance 
program  for  34  countries.  Joanne  is  As- 
sistant Chairman  of  Volunteers  for  the 
European  Area  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Joan  Sharpe  Metzinger  reports  a  family 
trip  to  Fla.  at  Christmas  to  visit  Grand- 
parents and  Disney  World.  Marge  Levine 
Abrams  writes  that  husband  Len  has  be- 
come President  of  Arlen  Realty  Manage- 
ment in  Miami;  she  is  busy  with  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  tennis. 

Gay  Maupin  and  Hans  Bielenstein  live 
in  NYC,  where  Hans  is  Professor  of  Chinese 
History  at  Columbia  Univ.  Gay  is  busy  with 
two  girls,  8  and  14,  plus  Junior  League 
work.  Mary  Sims  Alexander  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  John, 
having  returned  from  Vietnam,  is  Deputy 
Director  of  High  Altitude  Missle  Dept.  of 
the  Army  Air  Defence  School  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Here  are  several  new  addresses : 
Catherine  Kinnear  Train  (Mrs.   H.   D.,  II), 
2772  Ft.  Scott  Dr.,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
Mrs.   Edith  Bell  Burr,   3923  Ormand  Rd„ 
Louisville,  Ky.  40207. 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patton  (Mrs.  Geo.  S.), 
J-7,  USEUCOM,  APO,  N.  Y.  09128. 
Pat  Layne  Winks  (Mrs.  Donald),  312  Maple 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118. 
Rose  Naylor  Clevenger  (Mrs.  H.  H.),  175 
Chatham  Way,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
94040. 

Mary  Sims  Alexander  (Mrs.  John  V.,  Ill), 
574  Hase  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas  79906. 

Please  keep  the  news  coming.  Here  in 
Stone  Mountain,  Bob  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Drive  Presbyterian  Church,  an 
exciting  and  challenging  ministry  in  a  fast- 
growing  section  of  greater  Atlanta. 
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What  has  happened  to  the  Class  of  '57? 
I    called   Jody   Raines    Daniel   and    Carolyn 


Westfall  Monger  in  Nov.  to  see  if  there 
was  enough  news  for  an  interim  newsletter — 
no  such  luck.  As  Jody  said,  "We're  in  a 
rut — same  house,  same  husband,  same 
family!"  She  had  seen  Dot  Duncan  Hodges 
and  Luther  at  the  U.Va. -Carolina  game 
and  both  looked  great.  Westy  is  working 
in  a  law  firm  and  is  treasurer  of  her  Junior 
League.  She  saw  Nancy  Camp  Weekley  at 
AJL  last  year. 

A  note  from  Anne  Melton  Kimsy  says 
she  has  been  helping  with  the  Smithsonian's 
Educational  Aids  program.  She  visited  with 
Ninie  Laing  at  SBC  on  her  way  home  to 
Tenn.  last  fall.  Ninie  is  teaching  at  SBC. 

Christmas  did  bring  cards  from  you. 
First  for  the  "pictures  speak  a  thousand 
words"  variety.  Sandy  and  Diane  Duffield 
Woods  look  the  same;  their  two  daughters 
are  gorgeous,  and  obviously  their  young  son 
is  hired  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  doors 
on  weekends.  In  a  note  to  Alumnae  House, 
Diane  said  that  Sandy  had  a  neat  promo- 
tion not  only  in  job  but  also  he  is  now  on 
the  38th  floor  of  the  new  Sears  Tower.  She 
is  a  volunteer  at  the  Health  Museum.  Earl 
and  Margie  Scott  Johnson's  card  included 
one  large  handsome  son  on  a  motorcycle, 
a  delightful  cheerleader — and  would  you 
believe,  a  blond  young  daughter. 

One  of  the  cards  I  look  forward  to  each 
year  is  from  Suzanne  Gipson  and  Barney 
Farnham.  They  are  living  in  downtown 
Baltimore  where  Barney  is  the  Rector  of  an 
old  Episcopal  parish  that  borders  on  the 
inner  city.  The  innovations  they  have  made 
are  truly  remarkable.  "The  church  and  the 
neighborhood  continue  to  grow  in  quantity 
and  quality,"  Suzanne  says.  Their  children 
are  in  two  different  schools.  Wendy  is  in 
a  new,  well-run  junior  high  with  an  en- 
rollment of  2100,  only  six  of  whom  are 
white.  Whitney  is  in  a  tiny  private  school 
where  the  children  "are  taught  by  doing." 
It  must  be  a  lively  dinner  table  at  their 
house! 

Nancy  Fink  Leeds  returned  to  SBC  in 
Oct.,  having  not  seen  it  in  many  years.  She 
found  it  more  beautiful  than  ever  and 
almost  left  applications  for  her  two  daugh- 
ters but  thought  it  a  bit  premature. 

Dagmar  Halmagy  Yon  is  in  Miami,  and 
Joe  should  be  almost  through  with  his 
Fellowship  in  Gynecologic  Oncology.  Jody 
and  Stephen  are  aiming  for  Eagle  Scout; 
Laura,  not  to  be  denied,  is  a  Junior  Girl 
Scout. 

Jane  Pinckney  Hanahan's  newest  interest 
is  Stratford  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Lee  fam- 
ily and  Robert  E.'s  birthplace.  She  is  the 
South  Carolina  Director  of  the  House  and 
goes  there  twice  a  year  for  meetings.  The 
Restoration  is  impressive,  she  says.  She 
loves  living  in  Charleston. 

Suzy  Neblett  Stevens  had  two  trips  to 
Europe  this  year.  Last  summer  she  and 
two  other  mothers  took  five  teenagers  over, 
and  then  last  fall  she  and  Bob  Lee  went  on 
a  winetasting  jaunt.  She  could  have  run 
into  several  of  us  last  summer.  Jane  Dunn 
Ennis  has  been  in  Stow-on-the-Wold  (one 
of  my  favorites),  Gloustershire,  England. 
She  was  set  to  have  daughter  Carolyn  enroll 
in  school  in  Switzerland  when  that  young 
lady  was  hit  and  severely  injured  by  a  motor- 
cycle. She  is  OK  now  after  recuperating 
on  Malta.  You  can  reach  Jane,  c/o  Lloyd's 


Bank   in   S-o-t-w.   as   they   are  good   about 
forwarding  mail. 

Joan  Grafmueller  was  married  to  Bill 
Grter  in  1972.  They  spent  last  year  in  Aix- 
en-Provence;  Italy  and  Tours  in  that  order. 
They  came  back  to  the  States  in  Aug.  when 
Joan's  step-mother  died,  and  are  now  in 
Denver. 

Char  Heuer  Watson  had  quite  a  year. 
She  and  Bob,  avid  skiers,  bought  a  con- 
dominium at  Madonna.  Vermont,  last 
winter.  Then  they  went  to  England,  Scot- 
land and  Paris  in  April  to  celebrate  their 
15th  wedding  anniversary.  When  they  got 
home  their  youngest  son  underwent  two 
operations  to  correct  foot  problems;  then 
Bob  had  a  heart  attack.  He  is  doing  fine 
now,  and  I  hope  they  have  been  able  to  get 
to  Vermont  to  enjoy  the  skiing. 

Margie  Whitson  Aude  does  enough  to 
exhaust  us  all!  She  has  four  girls  in  school 
and  two  boys  at  home.  They  are  farming 
on  a  large  scale,  and  she  does  most  of  the 
bookkeeping;  she  has  a  weekly  four-minute 
radio  program  for  the  Farm  Bureau;  and 
she  is  an  Elder  in  her  church.  (She  wishes 
the  last  had  a  zippier  title — how  about 
"Younger"?)  Lee  Witlich  Morrow  and 
daughter  Margie  visited  them  last  year. 

A  flash  from  Alumnae  House  brings  news 
that  Cathy  Meacham  Colin  was  awarded  the 
1973  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
Junior  League  of  NYC.  Besides  serving  on 
numerous  League  committees  and  as  pro- 
ject VP,  Cathy  is  a  member  of  the  Man- 
hatten  Advisory  Council  of  the  NY  Urban 
League  and  on  the  Junior  Council  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Nannette  McBurney  Crowdus,  a  member 
of  the  Exec.  Board  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Alumnae  Assoc,  called  during  the  winter 
to  find  out  about  living  near  Boston.  Bill 
has  been  transferred  there  (1  Memorial 
Drive.  Cambridge),  and  her  moving  date 
was  April  1.  Still  no  home  address.  Jock 
and  Stella  Moore  McClintock  were  here 
last  Friday  to  visit  and  to  siphon  some 
gas  to  get  back  home  to  N.  Andover.  Mass., 
from  their  place  at  John's  Island.  Fla.  They 
had  been  playing  golf  for  two  weeks. 

Jane  Fitzgerald  and  Jeremy  Terhune- 
Thomas  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
Jeremy's  family  in  England.  They  divided 
their  time  between  London  and  Aythorpe 
Roding.  Essex.  This  summer  they  plan  to 
attend  the  Salzburg  and  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tivals. 

We  have  been  hopping  all  year.  In  July, 
when  both  children  were  in  camp.  George 
and  I  went  to  France  for  three  weeks  of 
eating,  also  deciphering  French  road  maps. 
This  fall  we've  been  on  the  circuit  looking 
at  schools  with  Graham.  14.  He's  going  to 
St.  Mark's  in  the  fall.  In  Jan..  George  had 
to  lecture  in  Houston  and  for  once  I  was 
invited  along.  Had  a  great  time  with  Mary 
Webb  Miller,  who  hasn't  changed  a  bit 
although  she  has  long  hair.  Time  was  too 
short  to  meet  her  family,  but  son  Tommy 
plays  basketball  coached  by  his  father.  Tom; 
their  daughter  was  on  her  way  to  a  Girl 
Scout  campout  in  the  rain!  Mary  did  tell 
me  the  tragic  news  that  two  of  Lucille  Wien- 
rich  Pipe's  sons  were  killed  in  a  jeep  acci- 
dent on  a  ranch  during  Christmas  vacation. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Lucille  and  her 
(Continued  on  p.  26) 
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Sharing  Books  with  the  Blind 

When  Barbara  Munn  Green  '37  decided  to  major  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  she  could  not 
guess  that  her  knowledge  would  someday  bring  books 
in  those  languages — as  well  as  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English — to  students  who  cannot  see. 

Yet  today,  she  copies  out  in  Braille  books  in  all  these 
languages,  and  has  become  so  proficient  a  proofreader 
that  she  can  sight-read  Braille  manuscripts  and  find 
errors  as  quickly  as  normal  proofreaders  can  read  a 
printed  page. 

Barbara  Green's  consuming  volunteer  commitment 
began  in  1941,  when  the  death  of  her  first  child  caused 
her  to  seek  some  absorbing  work  so  worthwhile  and 
difficult  that  she  could  immerse  herself  in  it.  A  res- 
ident then  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  she  enrolled  in  a  Red 
Cross  program  to  learn  to  read  and  transcribe  Braille, 
an  undertaking  that  requires  about  a  year.  The  back- 
ground of  Greek  and  Latin  in  college,  in  addition  to 
some  German,  made  Braille  seem,  she  says,  "like  just 
another  language  to  me." 

Soon  she  was  transcribing  library  books  into  Braille, 
using  a  slate  and  stylus  and  working  entirely  by  hand. 
Today,  this  method,  with  which  Barbara  Green  can 
complete  a  printed  page  in  about  twenty  minutes,  has 
been  replaced  or  augmented  by  the  Brailler,  a  machine 
resembling  the  typewriter  in  size  and  shape.  With  a 
Brailler,  she  can  transcribe  the  same  printed  page  in 
five  minutes. 

During  the  next  several  years  this  volunteer  work 
was  interrupted  by  Dwight  Green's  being  recalled  into 
the  Air  Force  as  a  reserve  officer,  and  by  the  birth  of 
two  children  during  a  life  of  moving  from  place  to 
place.  But  the  birth  and  death  of  a  third  child,  when 
they  had  returned  to  the  Chicago  area,  made  her  re- 
turn once  more  to  sharing  books  with  the  blind. 

By  this  time  the  Red  Cross  had  abandoned  its  pro- 
gram, and  Barbara  Green  began  an  association  she 
has  continued  until  today  with  the  Johanna  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  the  largest  Braille  organization  in  the 
United  States,  based  in  Chicago  and  sponsored  by 
Judaism  in  America.  For  although  the  government 
publishes  books  and  recordings  for  the  blind,  these 
are  all  standard  texts  done  by  large  machines.  The 
Johanna  Bureau  does  all  the  hand-transcribed  books 
for  the  blind.  The  Bureau  will  transcribe  any  book  or 
manuscript  in  the  world;  the  blind  person  requesting 


the  work  pays  only  for  the  paper  on  which  it  is  tran- 
scribed, and  all  the  workers  are  volunteers.  Machines 
at  the  Bureau  make  copies  of  the  original  Braille, 
and  the  master  copy  is  then  retained  in  its  Chicago 
archives. 

"We  might  do  one  book  two  or  three  times,"  Bar- 
bara Green  said  during  a  recent  interview  in  The 
Steamboat  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado.  "The 
textbook  business  being  what  it  is,  there  are  changes 
from  year  to  year.  For  instance,  I  did  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars  three  times,  due  to  three  different  editions  which 
were  needed  by  students." 

Through  the  Johanna  Bureau,  Barbara  Green  work- 
ed with  an  Evanston  public  school  program  for  the 
blind,  the  first  in  this  country.  Later  she  became  the 
head  of  the  Johanna  tape  recording  division.  A  move 
from  the  Chicago  area  to  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, in  1971,  did  not  interrupt  Barbara  Green's  activi- 
ties. She  works  at  home  on  her  own  Brailler,  and  each 
week  receives  from  the  Johanna  Bureau  a  heavy  box 
of  manuscripts  in  Braille  to  proofread.  This  spring  she 
was  working  on  a  Greek  version  of  The  Iliad  at  a  stu- 
dent request. 

"This  is  actually  my  hobby,"  Barbara  Green  said. 
"I  have  accumulated  a  huge  fund  of  knowledge  in 
totally  unrelated  fields  as  I  read  the  Braille  pages.  My 
family  has  shared  me  with  generosity  and  understand- 
ing, but  they  have  not  always  shared  my  interesting 
store  of  trivia  with  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm!" 


Teaching  Children  to  Read 
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t  isn't  often  that  a  life-long  ambition  is  fulfilled, 
and  it  isn't  often  that  a  college  course  assignment 
reaches  national  publication,  but  for  Nancy  Hickox 
Wright  '68  of  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  both  these 
have  happened  in  six  years  since  Sweet  Briar  grad- 
uation. 

The  life-long  ambition  was  to  teach.  "I've  wanted  to 
teach  all  my  life."  Nancy  Wright  said  during  a  recent 
interview.  "I  can't  remember  when  I  decided  I  did." 

Since  graduation  she  has  taught  second  grade  at 
Milton  Academy  in  Milton,  Massachusetts.  And  it  was 
through  one  of  her  students,  indirectly,  that  Tuloose 
the  Miserable  Moose  was  published  last  year  by  Ginn 
and  Company.  "Our  final  assignment  for  Miss  Byrd 
Stone's  course  in  children's  literature,"  Nancy  Wright 
explained,  "was  to  write  and  illustrate  a  book  for 
children.  I  read  the  story  later  in  my  second  grade 
class  at  Milton  Academy,  where  one  of  the  parents 
worked  with  Ginn  and  Company.  He  asked  if  he  could 
take  the  book  home,  not  telling  me  his  plan,  so  that 
it  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me  when  I  found  the  book 
might  be  published." 

That  was  about  four  years  ago.  Today  Tuloose  the 
Miserable  Moose,  illustrated  by  Les  Gray,  is  one  of 
a   series   in   a  Ginn   and   Company  reading  program 
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Nancy  Hickox  Wright  '68 


called  The  Magic  Circle.  Geared  for  roughly  grades 
one  through  four,  the  program  has  twelve  levels,  with 
twelve  books  at  each  level.  Tuloose,  unhappy  about 
his  antlers  until  he  finds  them  of  use  to  the  other  ani- 
mals in  the  forest,  falls  at  level  seven  in  the  program. 
The  program  has  been  widely  accepted  and  found  suc- 
cessful, and  Milton  Academy,  which  makes  use  of 
many  reading  systems,  will  use  this  as  one  of  them 
next  year. 

"I  submitted  a  second  story  for  the  Ginn  program," 
Nancy  said,  "but  they  had  their  fill  of  animal  fantasy 
stories.  I  hope  to  write  more,  if  I  stop  teaching." 

Teaching,  even  after  six  years'  experience,  is  full- 
time  work.  At  Milton  Academy  a  team  of  two  second- 
grade  teachers  takes  on  an  enrollment  of  twenty-six, 
dividing  the  class  for  different  subjects  and  levels  as 
necessary.  "With  more  individualized  instruction  to- 
day," Nancy  says,  "there  is  at  least  six  hours'  prepara- 
tion time  over  the  week  ends  for  me,  as  well  as  work 
each  evening.  But  I  like  the  new  method,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  return  to  the  old  group  method.  In 
the  lower  school  at  Milton  Academy  there  is  an  effort 
to  include  children  with  a  variety  of  talents  and  abili- 
ties, and  I  enjoy  this  variety." 

In  addition  to  writing  Tuloose  at  Sweet  Briar.  Nancy 
was  president  of  the  Senior  Class,  a  member  of  the 
Social  Committee  and  of  Challenge,  and  a  Q.V.  "My 
favorite  thing  was  Ain'ts  and  Asses,"  she  said.  "My 
roommate  graduated  cum  laude,  and  I  graduated  as 
the  one  who  had  been  an  Ass  longer  than  anybody 
else  at  Sweet  Briar!" 

Today,  however,  Nancy  enjoys  serious  dramatics.  She 
met  her  husband,  George,  a  lawyer,  through  the  Brook- 
line  Amateurs,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  "People 
often  ask  if  we  met  in  Virginia,  because  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Virginia  law  school,"  said 
Nancy,  "but  it  wasn't  until  afterwards.  We  also  enjoy 
sailing,  and  tennis,  and  just  being  outdoors." 
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Suzanne  Jones  '63 


Leading  in  a  Metropolis 

/\  Sweet  Briar  alumna  has  been  named  one  of  The 
1974  Outstanding  Young  People  in  Atlanta  after  living 
in  Atlanta  for  only  three  and  a  half  years. 

Suzanne  Jones  '63  is  one  of  ten  23-  to  35-year-olds, 
tapped  last  April  and  announced  as  part  of  the  Atlanta 
Dogwood  Festival,  who  have  "distinguished  themselves 
in  their  careers  and  taken  an  active  interest  in  civic 
affairs  as  well." 

Sue  supervises  publications  and  training  at  the  com- 
puter center  of  Georgia  State  University,  a  job  she  took 
after  six  years  at  Boston's  Children's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Center,  where  she  had  become  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  cardiology  department. 

In  Atlanta.  Sue  is  chairman  of  the  Junior  League 
professional  volunteers  for  the  Atlanta  Council  for  In- 
ternational Visitors,  and  co-editor  of  Courier,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Atlanta  International  Student  Bureau 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Education.  She  is  also 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  Atlanta  Council  for  In- 
ternational Visitors. 

The  president  of  the  J.C.  Singles.  Sue  has  been  active 
during  the  past  two  years  in  that  organization's  Leading 
Ladies  benefit  for  the  Georgia  Easter  Seal  Society. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Better 
Infant  Births  and  of  the  Young  Careers  Committee  of 
the  Membership  Guild  of  the  High  Museum  o\'  Art. 
She  is  also  member-at-Iarge  for  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Professional  Area  of  the  Atlanta  Junior  League. 

Sue's  community  involvement  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  remember  her  at  Sweet  Briar,  where  she 
was  secretary  of  the  Judicial  Board,  senior  House  Pres- 
ident, Bum  Chum,  and  one  of  those  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges.  She  sells 
bulbs  for  Sweet  Briar  now.  and  continues  a  family  in- 
terest in  the  College  —  her  mother  is  an  alumna.  Nancy 
Parsons  Jones  '36.  and  her  father.  Vincenl  Jones,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
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family. 

Please  note:  my  deadline  for  Class  Notes 
is  April  1.  Please  put  your  news  on  the 
back  of  the  envelopes  in  which  you  send 
your  contributions  to  the  College;  the  Of- 
fice forwards  your  notes  to  me.  I  love  hear- 
ing from  you  and  please  call  me  if  you  are 
in  the  area.  New  York  is  only  an  hour  away, 
and  I'd  love  to  come  in  and  see  you  or 
have  vou  out  here. 


1965 


Secretary 

Elizabeth  Childs  Everett  (Mrs.  Morris.  Jr.), 

2222     Delamere     Dr..     Cleveland     Heights. 

Ohio  44106 

Fund  Agent 

Laura  Haskell   Phinizy  (Mrs.   Stewart,   III), 

756  Tripps  Ct..  Augusta.  Ga.  30904 

Births 

Mai  Leslie  Welch:  Leslie  Considine  Welch. 

April  20.  1973. 

Alice    McEldownev     Jones:     Blaine     Jones. 

April.  1973. 

Nancy  Moss  McDaniel:  William  Brooks  and 

Sarah  Venable  McDaniel,  August.  1973. 

Jane  Moore  Stubbs:  Jane  Morrison  Stubbs. 

Dec.  31.  1973. 

Mimi    Vogi    Macht:    Marlow    Macht.    June 

30.  1973. 

Katy    Weinrich    van    Geel:    Thomas    Albert 

Pol."  Oct.  14,  1973. 

What  a  marvelous  response  to  the  news- 
letter! My  thanks  to  all  who  keep  in  touch 
by  card  or  letter  or  telephone.  A  call  from 
Wiggie  McGregor  Leon  in  March  assured 
me  she  was  recovered  from  her  frightening 
trip  to  the  Orient  last  fall.  However.  Holly 
Zweigler  Gibson  is  anxious  about  her  fami- 
lies' survival  in  Tokyo.  Holly,  husband 
David.  Eric  W/i)  and  Alexia  (3)  were  sud- 
denly transferred  there  from  London  when 
First  National  City  Bank  reorganized  last 
summer.  They  had  hoped  to  be  in  Europe 
on  permanent  assignment  but  now  expect 
to  be  in  Japan  about  three  years.  In  a  coun- 
try where  land  is  at  a  premium,  they  were 
lucky  to  find  a  house  to  rent  with  a  yard. 
They  welcome  any  visitors  to  3-30  (block 
&  house  ft),  Meguro  3-Chome  (district), 
Meguro-Ku  (ward),  Tokyo.  Telephone  num- 
ber: 712-0022.  In  addition  to  House-hunting 
and  warding  off  pollution,  earthquake 
tremors,  and  violent  children's  TV  pro- 
grams. Holly  is  able  to  see  Mt.  Fuji  ("on  a 
clear  day")  and  to  join  the  College  Women's 
Assoc,  of  Japan  which  offers  exciting  lec- 
tures and  luncheons. 

Kathleen  Watson  Taylor  wrote  from  Ger- 
many, but  by  the  time  you  read  this,  she 
and  Marshall  and  daughter  Carney  (4)  will 
be  ending  a  three-year  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Army  and  will  move  to  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Her  husband  will  begin  a  radiology  residency 
there  at  the  Medical  College. 

A  contented-sounding  letter  from  Paris 
tells  us  that  Mai  Leslie  Welch.  Bob.  and 
their  children  Robbie  and  Leslie  have  "a 
Montmartre  duplex  with  views  of  Sacre 
Coeur  from  both  floors  and  the  atelier- 
type  roof."   Robbie   attends   L'eeole   Mater- 


nelle.  a  public  nursery  school,  and  is  rapidly 
learning  French  (first  word  was  "poubelle" 
— garbage  can!).  Leslie,  age  one.  already 
responds  to  both  "bonjour"  and  "hi."  Mai 
says  her  children  helped  keep  her  sane 
through  "a  move  that  was  an  incredible 
hassle.  Between  having  U.  S.  movers  in  our 
house  Xmas  Eve  and  the  French  nonchal- 
ance about  most  everything  (I  actually  had 
a  workman  tell  me  in  all  seriousness  that 
Paris  wasn't  built  in  a  day),  the  childrens' 
constant  demands  keep  us  plugging  away." 

Bob  is  adjusting  to  two-hour  lunch  hours 
while  starting  the  international  division  of 
a  corporate  communications  firm.  He  ex- 
pects to  travel  a  great  deal,  and  Mai  feels 
they  will  revisit  many  places  they  enjoyed 
when  they  were  in  Germany  ten  years  ago. 
She  plans  to  enroll  in  L'Alliance  Francaise 
to  revitalize  her  brain  and  tongue,  and  hopes 
she  can  turn  her  commerical  writing-train- 
ing to  creative  writing  in  the  Montmartre 
atmosphere.  She's  delighted  not  to  need  a 
car  and  enjoys  daily  shopping  at  the  specialty 
shops.  The  Welches  "look  forward  to  shar- 
ing the  superb  wine  and  food  and  the  names 
of  our  favorite  bistros  with  our  friends." 

Other  happy  letters  arrived  from  Calif. 
Alice  McEldownev  Jones  can't  imagine 
"why  everyone  doesn't  live  here!"  "Here" 
is  Orinda.  near  San  Francisco,  where  Ashby 
was  promoted  in  1972  to  District  Manager 
with  Du  Pont.  Alice  does  much  driving  for 
her  4-yr.  old  Ashby  and  year-old  Blaine, 
since  they  live  on  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the 
country,  eight  miles  from  S.  F.  She  is  active 
in  the  local  AAUW  and  Benefit  Guild  of 
the  East  Bay,  a  charitable  organization. 
Blair  Both  was  able  to  spend  a  night  with 
the  Joneses  last  spring  while  on  a  business 
trip. 

Chris  Kilculten  Thurlow  is  in  love  with 
the  San  Francisco  area.  She  and  Steve 
bought  a  75-yr.  old  house  in  Marin  County, 
north  of  the  city,  where  she  is  putting  her 
interior  design  courses  to  work.  Chris  is 
taking  art  classes  at  the  deYoung  Museum, 
working  for  the  Hospital  Guild,  and  chas- 
ing her  children  Katie  (3)  and  Mike  (2). 
She  and  Steve  find  time  for  tennis,  skiing, 
camping.  "Our  lives  reek  of  suburbia." 
she  says.  They  skied  Altak.  Vail.  Sun  Val- 
ley and  Squaw  Valley  last  year;  Vail  this 
spring  where  they  ran  into  Carol  Leys 
Langston.  whose  husband  is  with  Chase 
Manhattan  in  New  York. 

Long-lost  Helena  Papis  found  time  to 
check  in.  only  because  a  riding  accident 
interrupted  her  full  life.  She's  normally 
busy  in  Riverside.  Calif,  supporting  four 
horses  by  "teaching  anthropology,  history 
and  humanities  at  a  public  high  school.  I 
enjoy  my  position  since  the  school  just 
opened,  has  all  the  latest  equipment,  and 
as  a  'founding'  teacher  I  had  a  lot  to  say 
in  the  formation  of  school  policy  .  .  ."  She 
says  that  Carole  Dudley  in  Atlanta  was  also 
on  the  faculty  of  a  new  progressive  school 
in  1972.  At  that  time.  Helena  saw  Nancy 
Fowler  and  spoke  to  former  roommate  Julie 
Bearden  Adams.  She  enjoys  traveling  and 
is  especially  fond  of  Scotland  where  she 
spent  a  summer  exploring  and  photograph- 
ing out-of-the-way  medieval  churches  and 
castles. 

Leaving  the  West  coast  and  stopping  in 
Beaumont.  Texas,   at    1070  Stacewood    Dr.. 


we  find  our  perennial  perambulator  Scrib- 
bie  Scribner  Euston.  "It's  the  same  story." 
sighs  Scribbie:  "very  flattering  promotion, 
move  500  miles,  do  not  pass  go,  collectSSSS. 
etc."  She  has  become  involved  with  the 
childrens'  division  of  the  Art  Fair  (a 
museum  benefit)  and  "is  trying  to  avoid 
returning  the  call  from  the  head  of  Mothers' 
Club  at  the  day  school.  The  ink  isn't  dry- 
on  the  tuition  check  and  they  are  after  mv 
body!" 

I  was  working  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
accepting  entries  for  their  May  Show  (a 
benefit  for  local  artists)  in  March  and  ran 
into  Anne  English  Wardwell  who  has  now- 
been  married  four  years  and  lives  in  Shaker 
Heights.  She  works  in  the  Textiles  Dept. 
of  the  Museum. 

On  to  Fla..  where  Traylor  Rucker  is  still 
in  nursing,  orienting  new  nurses  and  su- 
pervising. "Traveling  and  tennis  are  my 
favorite  pasttimes.  Last  summer's  trip  to 
the  Orient  and  a  recent  skiing  trip  out  West 
were  most  enjoyable.  Now  the  tennis  season 
is  at  hand  with  a  few  local  tournaments 
imminent." 

To  Alabama:  Betty  Boswell  Athey.  Bob. 
and  Susan  (3)  moved  back  to  Ala.  last  fall. 
Bob  finished  a  two-year  post-doctoral  Fel- 
lowship in  Psychology  at  the  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Topeka.  Now  he's  a  unit 
director  at  the  state  hospital  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Betty  works  part-time  at  the  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Center.  She  does  psycholo- 
gical evaluations  on  residents  of  Partlow 
State  School,  the  state  institute  for  the 
retarded.  Betty  mentioned  that  Joan  Clinchy 
Blood  and  Bill  now  live  in  North  Carolina. 

Jane  Moore  Stubbs  is  in  New  Bern.  N.  C. 
where  she  and  Buzzy  have  added  a  second 
daughter,  third  child.  Jane  Morrison  Stubbs 
arrived  a  month  early  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
but  is  doing  fine.  They  finished  their  house 
and  moved  in  just  before  the  baby  was  born. 
They  are  "right  on  the  Trent  River,  just 
off  the  Inland  Waterway  and  would  love 
a  visit  from  anyone  passing  by  on  their 
way  North  or  South." 

Still  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  Barney 
Walker  Lutsk.  Bruce  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters Wyatt  (4)  and  Laura  (l'/i).  Bruce  is 
practicing  law  with  a  Hartford  firm.  Barney 
ofen  sees  Toni  Thomas  Britton. 

A  long  letter  from  Sallie  Mullins  Thomp- 
son was  a  pleasure.  Here  it  is:  "I'm  still 
at  IBM  as  a  systems  engineer  .  .  .  have 
been  since  Sept.  1967.  Was  promoted  to 
advisory  SE  in  Oct.  '73.  received  a  very 
nice  award  for  my  work  at  Chemical  Bank 
in  '73  and  was  elected  to  the  IBM  SE  Sym- 
posium for  the  third  year.  This  takes  place 
in  June  in  San  Francisco.  Currently  am 
attending  the  10-week  computer  science 
school  ...  60  hours  of  work  a  week  are 
necessary.  Am  learning  a  lot  and  enjoying 
the  return  to  school.  My  husband  Guy  is 
with  Continental  Insurance  Corp.  as  a 
Portfolio  Manager  in  the  fixed-income 
area  .  .  .  We  have  a  4Vz  room  apt.  on  79th 
St.  and  love  living  in  NYC.  Guy  grew  up 
in  NYC.  but  his  family  is  from  Texas,  and 
Guy  went  to  Univ.  Texas,  served  in  Vietnam 
in  the  Navy,  and  then  got  an  MBA  from 
Columbia. 

"We  spent  weekends  last  summer  in 
East  Hampton  .  .  .  spent  Xmas  in  Palm 
Beach  with  my  family.  In  the  city,  we  play 
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tennis  every  weekend  .  .  .  Guy  and  1  have 
had  the  best  time  with  the  sport:  of  eourse. 
it  took  us  six  months  to  learn  how  to  play- 
together  and  not  get  absolutely  furious  with 
each  other  during  games." 

Sallie's  involvment  with  the  NY  Junior 
League  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  keep  up 
with  many  SBC  girls.  She  sees  Susan  Dono- 
van often;  "she  just  finished  the  campaign 
for  John  Marchi  for  Mayor.  She  and  her 
mother  are  thinking  of  going  into  the 
antique  business.  Saw  Wiggie  just  before 
her  trip  to  the  Orient  and  saw  Sarah  Porter 
Arbuckle  last  fall  .  .  .  she  seems  to  be 
quite  the  career  woman!" 

A  short  note  from  Katy  Weinrich  van  Geel 
in  Rochester  says.  "Have  left  librarianship 
temporarily  to  take  care  of  Thomas  Albert 
Pol  and  his  2-yr.  old  sister  Alexandra." 

Nancy  Moss  McDaniel  says  lightheartedly. 
"We  now  have  wall-to-wall  children — three 
babies  in  20  months."  They  had  three  weeks' 
warning  that  Brooks  and  Sarah  were  babies 
and  not  baby.  Nancy.  Bill  and  Catherine 
(3)  "survived  the  first  six  months  and  have 
begun  to  enjoy  our  tribe."  Bill  is  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  the  advertising  dept.  They 
have  lived  near  Chicago  for  1VS  years,  after 
stints  in  Indiana  and  New  York. 

Now  wasn't  this  an  action-packed  column? 
One  of  our  classmates  commented  that 
this  job  must  get  old  for  me;  but  to  be 
honest,  it  never  will  as  long  as  your  marve- 
lous letters  keep  coming.  Thank  you  for 
writing,  keep  it  up! 
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Secretary 

Mary   Cary  Ambler    Finley   (Mrs.   John   J.). 

344  West  72nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10023. 

Apt.  5G 

Fund  Agents 

Barbara     Tillman     Goodwin     (Mrs.     David). 

1942 — 20th   Ave..  South.   Birmingham.  Ala. 

35209 

Marion    MacRae.    2250    Jackson    St..    San 

Francisco.  Calif.  941 15 

Marriages 

Marv   Carv  Ambler  to  John   Jordan    Finlev. 

Sept'.  29.  1973. 

Peggy    Vose    to    Robert    Armao.    Sept.    22. 

1973. 

Jane  Hansford  to  Andy  Lear.  June  1973. 

Barrie  McNeil  to  Henry  Jordan. 

Engagement 

Maria  Wigglesworth  to  Jeffrey  Hemmings. 

Births 

Alexander  Trimpe  to   Linda  File  and   Herb 

Trimpe.  July  8.  1973. 

Margaret    Patterson   to    Peggy   Pittman    and 

John' Patterson.  Dec.  29.  1972. 

Cvnthia    Anne   to    Anne   Kern    and    William 

Uher.  Feb.  17.  1973. 

David    Bell    to    Baird    Shinberger    and    Bill 

Bell.  Feb.  13.  1973. 

Dara     Whitchurst     Behlke     to    Jill     Haden 

and  John  Behlke,  Dec.  20.  1972. 

Richard    Fitzgerald   to   Peggv  Handlev   and 

Dick  Fitzgerafd.  Aug.  18.  1972. 

Aimee   Hobbs  to  Grace  Gould  and   Ralph 


Hobbs.  June  14.  1972. 

Marguerite   Neiisen    to    Britten   Hassell   and 
Norris  Neilson.  Aug.  1972. 
Donovan  Phillips  to  Jodv  Krout  and  George 
Phillips.  March  18.  1971. 
William   Perrin  to  Sue  Morck  and   William 
Perrin.  March  1973. 

Son    to    Lyn    Milton    and    Kennv    Walker. 
April  1973. 

William    Livingston    to    Pam    Sullivan    and 
Curt  Livingston.  June  1973. 
Tiffany    Morton    to    Lisa   Harvey    and    John 
Morton,  Aug.  17.  1973. 

Linda  Tiffany  to  Linda  Grizzard  and   Wal- 
lace Tiffany  .  July  2.  1973. 
Mills  Morrison.  Jr.,  to  Lucille  Orr  and  Mills 
Morrison.  July  22.  1973. 

Mathew  Winter  to  Genie  Bull  and  husband. 
Sept.  7.  1973. 

John  Constantine  to  Gail  Robbins  and  John 
Constantine.  Jan.  7.  1974. 
James  Lawrence  to  Anne  Brown  and  Harry 
Swann.  Dec.  11.  1973. 

Anne   Glass   to   Jane    Willingham    and   Wil- 
liam Glass.  Oct.  30, 1973. 
Direxa   Dearie   to   Direxa  Dick   and   Chris- 
topher Dearie.  Dec.  28.  1972. 
Richard  Young.  Jr..  to  Margaret  Mapp  and 
Dick  Young.  Oct.  29.  1 973. 
Julia    Timberlake    to    Mary   Bell   and    Wart 
Timberlake.  Feb.  23.  1972. 
Robby    Seamans    to    Stella    Renchard    and 
Robt.  Seamans.  June  6.  1973. 
David    Ridgeway    Goodwin    to    Barbie    Till- 
man and  David  Goodwin.  Nov.  12.  1973. 
Com   Beard  to  Anderson  Corl  and  Charlie 
Beard.  April  18.  1968. 

Andrew  Beard  to  Anderson  Corl  and  Charlie 
Beard.  June  18.  1973. 

Marleigh    Phillips   to   Virginia    Young      and 
David  Phillips.  Dec.  30.  1972. 

Class  reports  show  that  our  class  is  still 
highly  mobile  .  .  .  over  75%  of  the  class 
has  moved  within  the  last  l'/i  years.  Mean- 
while, your  Class  Secretary  and  Alumnae 
House  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  you  all! 
As  an  incentive  to  help  clear  this  mess  up. 
Maria  Wigglesworth  and  I  have  com- 
puterized the  list  available  for  those  who 
request  it. 

Letters  from  the  following  list  have  been 
returned;  if  anyone  knows  the  whereabouts 
of  these  '67  alumnae,  please  write  to  me 
or  to  Alumnae  House: 

Ann  Bivins  McKinney.  Gloria  Carroll 
Daly.  Leigh  Donnelley  Allen.  Josalee  Doug- 
las de  Chambrun,  Sandra  Gilmore  Tedeschi. 
Rosanne  Hamilton  Fimiani.  Judith  Key- 
serling.  Mary  King  Craddock.  Ray  Long- 
staff  Earnest.  Dorothy  Poole  Linkert, 
Maggie  Millar.  Connie  Stuber.  Barbara  T. 
Weaver. 

Popular  trends  are  tennis  lessons,  house 
decorating  and  gardening,  and  a  deluge 
of  two-year  olds  with  mothers'  new  calming 
interest  in  needlework  and  handicrafts:  "I 
thought  I'd  never  be  interested  in  needle- 
point" or.  "Imagine  me  quilting."  The 
most  popular  professions  are  teaching  and 
interior  decorating  and  computer  work. 
A  few  have  sent  long  letters  or  news  clip- 
pings which  I've  sent  to  Alumnae  House 
for  the  '67  archives.  I  suppose  they  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  10th  reunion  scrapbook. 

Erratum  from  last  news  report:  Richard 
Handlev  Fitzgerald  is  not  the  son  of  Martha 
Elgar.    As    Martha    wrote.    "Richard    is    so 


precious  we'd  love  to  take  credit  but  can't." 
As  Peggy  Fitzgerald  wrote.  "Martha,  do 
you  think  you  should  swing  into  action  just 
one  day  after  Katharine  Dimrock  was  born?" 

I  was  married  in  Sept.  to  John  J.  Finley. 
a  "three-piece"  international  corporate 
lawyer.  As  John  says,  a  grandiose  term  for 
an  ordinary  job.  companies  are  incorporated 
under  our  state  laws.  Our  wedding  trip  to 
Scotland  became  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Finle\ 
Family  castle.  As  soon  as  I  could.  1  retired 
from  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  to  pursue  that 
fleeting  last  chapter  of  my  magnum  opus 
and  settle  into  wifely  pursuits  like  college 
alumnae  work  and  Junior  League.  Have  also 
been  working  for  the  last  two  years  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Assoc.  Residence 
for  Women,  the  oldest  nursing  home  in  the 
country  and  the  only  home  run  entirely  by 
women.  Without  meaning  to  sound  glib, 
there  is  an  enormous  need  for  youth  in  the 
field  of  geriatrics. 

Pam  Ford  and  Brenden  Kelley  have 
bought  a  brownstone  house  in  Park  Slope. 
Brooklyn.  They  plan  to  keep  their  sailboat; 
Pam  finished  a  course  in  advanced  naviga- 
tion last  winter  in  order  to  avoid  Buzzard's 
Gulch  on  their  Aug.  trip  this  year.  Pam  is 
in  charge  of  computerizing  the  city's  pay- 
roll. She  said  that  NYC  did  not  know  when 
she  began  the  job  how  many  employees  it 
had.  Brenden.  a  VP  at  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
writes  and  directs  the  American  Express 
and  Tijuana  Smalls  television  ads. 

Linda  File.  Herb  and  baby  Alex  spent 
six  weeks  in  Cornwall.  England,  staying  in 
the  same  village  where  Shelley  Turner.  '66. 
spends  her  time  away  from  London.  Herb 
and  Linda  both  work  at  home:  Linda  on 
freelance  layouts  and  mechanicals;  Herb, 
on  comic  books.  Linda  takes  guitar  lessons 
which  she  says  will  become  easier  as  soon 
as  she  learns  to  read  music. 

Tennis-playing.  scuba-diving  Carole 
Munn  says  the  only  trouble  with  her  Mazda 
is  the  two-hour  gas  lines  in  Miami.  Carole 
is  still  living  with  Pam  Am. 

Patty  Fischer  Van  Ordsell  lives  in  Mass. 
with  husband  Clint  and  several  beasts.  She 
works  for  a  vet.  and  is  taking  a  zoology- 
course. 

"My  boys,  ages  4  and  2  and  new  baby, 
keep  me  busy.  When  I'm  not  with  them  I 
ride  horses."  writes  Margaret  Mapp  Young 
who  is  also  the  mother  of  two  dogs,  cat  and 
anything  that  seems  to  incubate  in  her 
kitchen.  Charlotte  Hoskins  Page  writes, 
"Current  position  at  Bell  involves  setting 
up  a  new  industrial  counseling  group  which 
has  been  interesting.  In  July  my  husband 
will  be  starting  a  Fellowship  in  Hematology 
in  Boston." 

Last  spring  Gretehen  Bullard  Barber  and 
husband  David  spent  in  England  visiting 
his  friends  and  family.  Since  then  Gretehen 
has  completed  a  training  seminar  for  the 
lower-management  levels  at  AT&T.  The 
purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  search  out 
qualified  female  executive  material  who  may 
not  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Act  of  the  last  three 
years.  Gretehen  had  been  working  for  AT&T 
since  graduation.  Gretehen  was  rated  execu- 
tive material  and  recommended  for  im- 
mediate promotion.  As  1  write  this  report. 
Gretehen  and  David  are  planning  another 
trip  to  England. 
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A  year  ago  Norvell  Jones  moved  back  to 
the  Washington  area  from  Chicago.  Norvell 
has  been  working  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  Chicago  she  was  a  rare-paper  ex- 
pert in  the  Newberry  Library'-  Norvell  re- 
cently purchased  a  duplex  condominium  in 
Alexandria.  When  I  saw  it.  all  I  could  say 
from  my  NY  viewpoint  was,  "And  your 
very  own  basement,  what  luxury." 

Martha  Meehan  Elgar  is  President  of  the 
Louisville  Alumnae  Club,  does  lots  of  vol- 
unteer work  and  makes  appliqued  childrens' 
clothes  for  a  local  gift  shop. 

Small  world,  says  Diane  Dahon  Smith, 
when  she  discovered  that  her  boss  at  an  ad. 
agency  in  Greenville.  S.C.,  is  Lindee  Hender- 
son Lucas'  father.  Diane  says  they  are  happy 
in  Greenville.  Peter  loves  teaching  and  has 
directed  several  productions,  including  Ring 
Around  the  Moon.  Next  year  he  will  di- 
rect The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 
and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  "Toots"  is 
looking  for  a  job  in  a  costume  rental  shop. 

Ginny  Carpenter  Delgado  reports  they 
have  temporarily  moved  to  Minorca,  one  of 
the  Baleric  Islands,  from  Madrid.  Moving 
their  four  horses  from  Madrid  was  an  ad- 
venture in  itself.  Ginny  finished  a  Master's 
in  Spanish  Literature  (I  believe)  from  NYU 
in  Madrid:  but  she  describes  herself  as  a 
Spanish  housewife  whose  only  thinking 
time  is  when  5-yr.  old  Rafaelito  is  in  play 
school.  Rafael  has  been  promoted  to  Lieut. 
Col.  His  assignments  are  still  temporary. 

Anderson  Corl  Beard  and  husband  Charlie 
are  teaching  in  Cross  Keys  J.  H.  S.  in  Floris- 
sant, Mo.  She  is  teaching  9th  grade  English 
and  writing,  and  he  teaches  vocal  music. 
They  have  two  children. 

Ginny  Young  Phillips  sent  news:  "In 
'67  I  returned  home  to  Boston  where  I 
worked  for  a  life  insurance  company.  An 
early  half-libber.  I  then  worked  for  IBM  for 
over  two  years  as  a  systems  engineer.  I 
married  David  L.  Phillips  on  April  2.  1971. 
at  which  time  he  was  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  of  the  city  of  LyTin,  Mass." 
Ginny  and  David  ski  weekends  at  Stowe. 
then  race  their  Etchells-22  every  warm  week- 
end. David  was  just  elected  Mayor  of  Lynn 
after  a  vigorous  campaign  in  which  Ginny 
served  as  campaign  manager.  Ginny  is  the 
youngest  First  Lady,  and  David  is  almost  the 
youngest  Mayor.  David,  an  author,  archi- 
tect, world  traveler,  trophy-winning  sports- 
man and  public  servant,  has  found  a  proper 
first  mate  in  Ginny  who  quips.  "I  love  the 
work:  and  the  unpredictability  and  year- 
old  Marleigh  in  no  way  limits  their  life- 
style." They  have  expanded  it  to  include  her. 

Maria  Wigglesworth  moved  to  NY  in  mid- 
Feb.  '73.  after  almost  single-handedly  sup- 
porting Alleghany  Air  Lines  for  a  year. 
Maria  has  been  working  for  National  CSS. 
a  computer  company  that  sells  time  to  bill 
paying  customers.  "I  can't  believe  it  .  .  . 
it's  the  longest  I  could  bear  any  job  and 
now  I'm  getting  married."  Sue  Morck  Perrin 
visited  Mary  Lindsay  Smith  Newsom  after  a 
trip  to  Hilton  Head.  Sue  is  planning  a 
counter-clockwise  trip  around  the  world  for 
her  family. 

Peggy  Kennedy  Brown  and  family  spent 
the  last  six  months  in  Oxford.  England, 
where  Hill  was  catching  up  on  theological 
trends.  Jill  Haden  Behlke  and  family  moved 
from  London  to  Belgium.  Lucille  Orr  Morri- 


son divides  her  time  between  Savannah  dur- 
ing the  week  and  farming  and  horseback 
riding  in  the  country  on  weekends. 

The  YWCA  for  which  she  worked  so  dili- 
gently when  she  was  at  SBC  is  still  a  major 
occupation  for  Peggy  Pittman  Patterson. 
Peggy's  specialty  is  working  in  the  Day 
Center  with  juvenile  delinquent  girls.  Peggy 
saw  Anne  Kern  Uher  in  San  Francisco  when 
P.  was  representing  the  Y.  at  a  National 
UNESCO  Commission  mtg.  Peggy  reports 
Anne  is  living  in  a  hilltop  house  in  San 
Leandro.  Daughter  Cindy.  Peggy  predicts, 
will  continue  the  Uher  traditions  of  hiking, 
biking,  skiing  and  German  folk  festivals. 

"The  longer  I'm  in  Richmond,  the  more  I 
like  it."  writes  Stephanie  Ewalt  Avers.  They 
have  bought  a  house  in  the  West  End.  Rye 
works  as  Director  of  the  Sales  Administra- 
tion for  Lea  Furniture  Industries.  Rich- 
mond. Stephenie  says  the  active  Alumnae 
Club  keeps  everyone  working.  She  is  a  re- 
cent member  of  the  Historic  Richmond 
Foundation.  She  reports  that  Lynn  Lyle 
is  working  as  a  counselor  in  a  jr.  high 
school  in  Fla. 

Sally  Twedell  Bagley,  the  out-going  secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Alumnae  Club,  newly- 
elected  VP  of  the  Alumnae  Gub  and  region- 
al chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Representa- 
tives, is  still  working  with  her  music.  Sally 
teaches  music,  is  a  member  of  the  women's 
committee  of  the  Richmond  Symphony,  is 
on  the  Board  of  the  Musicians  Club.  Sally 
and  husband  Phil  spent  three  weeks  in 
March  in  Costa  del  Sol. 

Susan  Tucker  worked  in  the  successful 
campaign  of  the  Atlanta  City  Councilman. 
Richard  Guthman:  is  now  serving  as  his 
assistant  for  Council  matters.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Atlanta  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee, which  coordinated  the  arrangements 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Mayor. 
Maynard  Jackson.  Susan  was  named  to  the 
Inauguration  Exec.  Committee  and  served 
as  special  arrangements  Chr.  for  the  Jan. 
7th  inauguration.  Susan  hopes  "we  Republi- 
cans can  have  a  decent  showing  in  the  '74 
elections."  In  Oct.  '73  Susan  traveled  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Far  East,  visiting  Kyoto. 
Tokyo.  Taipei.  Hong  Kong.  Bangkok  and 
then  resting  in  Honolulu.  Susan  is  in  charge 
of  Publicity  arrangements  for  the  Fulton 
County  Republican  Party. 

Living  in  a  house  in  Old  Westburv.  L.I.. 
is  no  fun  when  you  can't  sell  your  NY  apt. 
Direxa  Dick  Dearie  may  have  to  sell  the 
house  instead.  Chris  and  Direxa  escaped  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  last  fall. 

Barbie  Tillman  Goodwin  is  happily  sur- 
prised that  two  people  from  Phila.  can 
like  Birmingham.  Ala.  so  much.  Barbie's 
first  child  was  born  via  natural  childbirth 
last  fall:  Barbie  said  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful time  delivering  her  baby.  Barbie  has  a 
new  home,  and  her  husband  is  starting  a 
new  business — a  bar  and  restaurant  com- 
plex in  a  mall.  The  entire  class  is  invited 
to  the  grand  opening  this  summer.  A  year 
ago  Barbie  wrote  that  she  was  working  for 
Conn.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  David 
was  selling  Jaguars  and  playing  the  banjo 
in  a  local  band. 

Montgomery  School  gave  Jill  Berguido 
Clement  a  leave  of  absence  and  a  faculty- 
grant  to  study  Psychology  of  Reading  at 
Temple  Univ.  When  Jill   finishes  her  Mas- 


ter's degree  she  will  become  the  full-time 
remedial  reading  teacher  at  Montgomery. 
John  Clement  heads  the  English  Dept.  at 
Montgomery.  Last  summer  Jill  and  John 
visited  Cape  Cod  and  Maine. 

After  the  birth  of  her  first  son  in  Jan. 
Gail  Robbins  Constantine  is  preparing  to 
return  to  her  job  at  the  Louisiana  National 
Bank  before  her  two-yr.  old  daughter  drives 
her  to  distraction.  Gail  works  as  a  com- 
puter analyst.  John  works  for  Stauffer 
Chemicals. 

Mary  Bell  Timberlake  writes  that  hus- 
band Wayt  is  now  VP  of  an  insurance 
agency  in  Staunton.  Occasionally  she  sees 
Mary  Eckman  Echols.  Janie  Willingham 
Glass  writes  that  she  is  not  doing  anything 
earth-shaking  except  being  a  wife,  a  home- 
maker  and  a  mother  of  three.  Jane  has 
finished  a  course  in  interior  decorating,  has 
been  able  to  visit  a  few  showrooms  in  NYC. 
Bill  is  with  Shell  Chemicals.  Susan  Sumners 
Kaufman,  happy  in  her  country  home  in 
Hightstown,  N.J.,  teaches  at  an  alternate 
school  in  New  Brunswick.  The  teaching 
program  was  the  result  of  working  on  a 
doctoral  program  in  Open  Education  at 
Rutgers.  Susan  designs  her  own  course  of 
study,  and  has  helped  organize  an  organic 
gardening  program. 

Beth  Gawthrop  Riely  has  given  up  teach- 
ing to  pursue  her  singing  and  her  job  at 
the  Bienecke  Rare  Book  Library  at  Yale. 
She  is  preparing  an  exhibition  and  a  catalog 
for  next  year  including  Anglo-Saxon  frag- 
ments and  T.  S.  Eliot's  letters. 

Judy  Schlatter  Fogle  and  husband  David 
have  started  their  own  real  estate  company. 
TEMPO  Realty.  Inc..  Atlanta.  Judy  is  the 
broker:  the  office  is  in  Stone  Mt.  When 
free  from  2'/2-yr.  old  Ander.  Judy  studies 
acrylics  and  embroidery. 

Diane  Mann  Lankford  will  be  the  head 
of  Atlanta's  Living  Room  Learning  Program 
for  "74-'75.  a  project  of  the  Atlanta  SBC 
Alumnae  Club.  Theology  was  this  year's 
topic.  Diane  reports  that  Lindee  Hender- 
son Lucas  will  be  the  President  of  the  At- 
lanta Alumnae  Club. 

Having  left  the  Boston  area  where  her 
husband  received  an  MBA  from  Harvard 
in  June  '73.  Lisa  Harvey  Morton  and  family 
are  living  in  Annapolis  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn.  John  works  for  a  commercial 
bank  in  Baltimore,  and  Lisa  works  at  being 
a  mother  of  two.  Page  Munroe  Renger  is 
also  trying  to  keep  up  with  her  rwo-yr.  old 
son.  Somehow  she  managed  the  time  to  be 
Chr.  of  the  art  museum's  membership  drive. 
She  makes  handicrafts  for  the  Speech  & 
Hearing  Center  Bazaar. 

Still  working  part-time  for  a  marketing 
research  company,  the  Nowland  Organi- 
zation. Inc..  Greenwich.  Conn..  Bonnie 
Jackson  Werbe  specializes  in  coding  and 
writing  interviews.  Her  husband  Timi  is 
with  the  Eliz.  Arden  Division  of  Eli  Lilly. 
Bonnie  reports  that  Lynn  Frazier  Allen  has 
been  working  for  Snelling  &  Snelling  per- 
sonnel agency  in  Tempe.  Ariz.  Bonnie  re- 
ported she  saw  Pam  Sullivan  Livingston. 
Wicky  Jones  Sullivan.  Pam  Fromme  Fro- 
mato.  Rose  Mary  Smith  Easton.  Sue  Morck 
Perrin  and  El  Griggs.  '66.  at  a  Derby  Day- 
party  last  spring. 

I  attended  Peggy  Vose  Armao's  wedding 
and  reception  at  a  Hunt  Club  last  Sept.  in 
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Westport.  After  a  honeymoon  in  Key  Bis- 
cavne.  Peggy  and  Robert  returned  to  NY 
where  they  will  live  while  Robert  is  in  law 
school.  Peggy  no  longer  works  for  Senator 
Godell. 

A  newsy  letter  from  Marion  MacRae. 
who  admitted  to  being  an  ardent  follower 
of  the  San  Francisco  tennis  craze:  she  prac- 
tices law  at  the  Bank  of  America.  San 
Francisco.  Marion  reported  she  saw  Gene 
King  Leyden  and  husband  Bo  and  daugh- 
ter Naja  when  she  was  home  in  Aug.  '72. 
The  Leydens  live  in  a  farmhouse  near 
Middleburg.  Gene  teaches  English.  Adele 
Laslie.  who  finished  an  M.A.  in  Philosophy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  '73.  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Kirkland  College.  Clinton.  N.Y. 

Genie  Bull  Winter  will  be  coming  through 
NY  this  summer  on  her  way  to  Poland. 
She  will  be  spending  six  weeks  studying 
Polish  at  the  Jagellonian  Univ..  Cracow. 
Genie  works  as  a  librarian  in  Omaha.  Hallie 
Darby  Smith  writes  that  she  and  family 
are  living  in  NY  for  nine  months  while  hus- 
band Freddy  is  working  on  a  Master's  in 
Corporate  Law  at  NYU.  When  he  finishes, 
they  plan  to  return  to  Richmond. 

Baird  Shinberger  Bell  and  Bill  have  set- 
tled in  San  Antonio  for  the  next«few  years. 
Bill  is  Administrator  for  the  Dept.  of  Medi- 
cine. Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 

'  Maria  Wigglesworth  ran  into  Dolly 
Caballero  Garcia  with  her  husband  Julio 
at  the  show  Pippin  in  NYC  in  June  '73. 
Dolly  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  West 
Coast  with  her  two  children.  Dolly  has  been 
involved  in  Puerto  Rican  politics,  doing 
campaign  work.  Julio  works  for  her  father's 
drug  firm. 

Lyn  Milton  Walker  is  "sailing  along  en- 
joying motherhood."  Pam  Fromme  Formato 
last  year  was  the  proud  owner  of  two  Park 
Ave.  apartments.  Brian,  her  son,  "is  a  doll." 

Elder  Wilt  Wellborn  in  early  celebration 
of  her  first  wedding  anniversary  last  May 
moved  into  a  new  house  where  she  and  Stan 
(who  writes  for  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port) are  involved  in  house  and  garden. 
Elder  finds  her  job  as  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  challenging. 

Eleanor  Kidd  Crossley  writes  that  the 
three  little  children  she  had  when  she  was 
at  SBC  are  all  teenagers.  A  friend  consoled 
her  that  her  youngest.  Will  (3).  would  keep 
her  young.  Eleanor's  other  responsibilities 
are  a  new  house,  a  new  sailboat,  chartering 
and  lessons,  directing  a  local  choir  and 
part-time  work  as  a  decorator. 

Kim  Waters  wrote  she  moved  from  her 
Georgetown  townhouse  to  an  apt.  on  Dupont 
Circle  in  Washington,  where  she  is  Randy 
Brown  Sebren's  sister's  roommate.  Kim 
works  as  a  paraprofessional  for  a  Washing- 
ton law  firm. 

Frqm  Jody  Krout  Phillips:  Jody's  hus- 
band George  was  commissioned  a  First 
Lieut,  in  the  Air  Force  six  months  after 
they  were  married  in  Dec.  '67.  For  the 
four  years  they  lived  in  Fairborn.  Ohio.  Jody 
worked  at  a  civil  service  job.  a  technical 
publications  editor.  After  the  birth  of  their 
son.  Jody  became  a  full-time  housewife. 
George  finished  his  Master's  in  Electrical 
Engineering  in  '71.  and  he  was  transferred 
to  Australia.  Jody's  description  of  Woomera, 
Australia,  has  been  added  to  the  class 
archives.   Jody   and    George    have   bought    a 


house  in  Ft.  Walton.  Beach.  Fla. 

Randy  Brown  Sebren  teaches  math  and 
science  in  Ayiett  Country  Day  School.  Herb 
is  practicing  general  law.  The  gas  shortage 
has  cut  us  off  from  visiting  our  friends, 
writes  Jane  Stephenson  Wilson,  who  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  French  in  Greenville.  S.C. 
Judy  Hay  Speary  is  a  housewife  who  parti- 
cipates in  a  day  nursery  school  which  she 
helped  organize  for  her  children.  Last  sum- 
mer Judy  and  Bill  built  a  pool  in  their 
backvard.  Bill  is  a  computer  specialist  at 
NIH.~ 

Stella  Mae  Renchard  Seamans  reports  the 
gas  shortage  has  hit  them  badly  this  winter. 
Stella  and  Robby  have  to  hike  a  mile  each 
way  to  the  grocery  store:  Toby  is  forced 
to  take  the  train  to  work. 

Molly  Randolph  spent  three  weeks  in 
Ariz,  last  summer  attending  the  Univ.  Ari- 
zona summer  school  at  Tucson,  and  travel- 
ing on  Indian  reservations.  Mary  Gillespie 
Monroe  and  Molly  share  a  car  pool  from 
Richmond  to  Petersburg  where  they  both 
teach.  Mary,  a  biology  instructor  at  Richard 
Bland  College,  was  recently  the  subject 
of  a  feature  article  in  the  Petersburg  Pro- 
gress-Index. Mary's  excitement  over  her 
work  has  attracted  scores  of  people  all  co- 
ordinating their  related  talents.  Mary  di- 
rects a  nature  trail,  advises  a  biology  club, 
and  is  involved  in  glass  recycling.  Mary's 
graduate  work  includes  summer  study  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Marine  Station.  Pacific 
Grove.  Calif.,  and  at  the  Univ.  Puerto 
Rico,  graduate  work  at  Cornell  and  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

After  her  husband  graduated  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  a  year  ago. 
Paula  Ayotte  Corwin  had  planned  to 
move  back  to  Atlanta  where  Mobie  would 
work  for  a  CPA  firm  and  Paula  would  con- 
tinue doing  freelance  data  processing  con- 
sulting. 

Gracey  Stoddard  Sloterbeck  trains  sales- 
man to  use  the  telephone  as  a  means  of 
selling  as  part  of  her  job  at  AT&T  Long 
Lines.  Gracey  works  on  the  English  teach- 
ing committee  for  the  Junior  League.  Sally 
Haskell  Hulcher  and  Matt  are  putting  to- 
gether their  creative  efforts  fixing  up  a  new 
house.  The  tennis  bug  is  at  work  here  also. 
Sally  takes  weekly  lessons  when  she  isn't 
teaching  3rd  grade  or  when  she  and  Matt 
are  not  playing  piano  duets. 

That's  all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print. 
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Secretary 

Marty    Neill    Boney   (Mrs.    William    J..   Jr.) 

4990    Home    Road.     Winston-Salem.    N.C. 

27106. 

Fund  Agent 

Carter     Frackelton.     2517     Hydraulic     Rd.. 

Charlottesville.  Va.  22901 

Engagements 

Cutler  Bellows  to  Douglas  Crockard 

Caroline  Mauck  (o  Bing  Grumbine 

Marty  Neill  to  William  Boney.  Jr. 

Bobo  Ryan  to  Monty  Hoyt 

Bettv  Works  lo  Frank  Fuller 


Marriages 

Bonnie  Moe  to  E.  George  Stook.  June.  1972 

Jenni      Matheson      to      Woodward      Seaver 

Aichner.  Feb.  17.  1973 

Patricia   Neale  to   Daniel   Goode   Van   Clief. 

June  2.  1973 

Gini  Stevens  to  Riker  Purcell,  June  30.  1973 

Susan  Waller  to  Alex  Nading.  Aug.  18.  1973 

Ginny  B.   Pavne  to  Phillip  Sasser.  Jr..  Dec. 
28.  1973 

Eileen    Gebrian    to     Etienne     Poulet.     Dec. 
29.1973 

Carol  Cody  to  Charles  Herder.  Jan.  5.  1974 
Barbara    Tessin    to    Kenneth    Haller    Jones. 
Jan.  12.  1974 

Lauren    Hunt   to   Peter   Clark    Manson,   Jr.. 
Feb.  9.  1974 

Elizabeth    Williams   to   Cecil    Richard    Bow- 
man. March  16.  1974 
Births 

Trevor  Coel   to   Lynn   and    Rhonda   Griffith 
Durham.  Oct.  1.  1973 

Jessica   Christine  to  Jeff  and   Robin   Rutter 
Price.  Oct.  2.  1973 

Marv    Helen    to    Edward    and    Jane    Willis 
Barfield.Oct.  21.  1973 

An  apology  to  those  of  '72  whose  latest 
news  got  chopped  from  our  last  Class  Notes 
due  to  limited  space.  Mr.  Aiken  can  vouch 
for  me  when  1  admit  to  my  all-too-verbose 
nature.  Please  don't  let  this  discourage  you: 
keep  that  news  rollin'  in! 

Almost  got  my  head  scissored  off  in 
March  when,  while  in  DC  to  get  my  curls 
cropped.  I  glanced  in  the  mirror  to  see 
Gail  Garner  standing  there!  She  and  room- 
mate Louise  Martin  are  still  tearing  up  the 
town.  Had  a  mini-reunion  with  Mush  Wit- 
tenbrook.  Char  Sturbitts.  Gail.  Louise,  and 
Martha  Holland  while  flittin'  around  DC  on 
a  business  trip.  Mush  is  fighting  off  her 
young  colleagues  in  a  law  office  in  DC.  while 
Char  has  been  carousing  around  the  country 
with  Senator  Muskie.  Martha,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Europe  with  Michela  English. 
'71.  was  unemployed  when  I  saw  her  and 
"lovin'  every  minute  of  it."  Got  news  of 
Debbie  Wilson,  who  is  in  DC  with  a  law- 
firm  located  at  the  Watergate.  She  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  all  '72-ers  who  may 
be  passing  through  France  this  summer. 
Debbie  plans  to  study  at  Univ.  of  Nice. 

Dale  Shelly  Graham  and  James  have  re- 
turned from  a  butterfly  chase  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  as  well  as  a 
swing  through  the  jungles  of  South  America. 
Dale's  comment  of  the  Andes:  "They  make 
the  Rockies  look  like  the  Blue  Ridge." 
Bobo  Ryan  and  Kitty  Adams  are  two  more 
72-ers  who  keep  DC  hopping.  Kitty  has 
abandoned  planning  bashes  for  SBC  to  ar- 
range a  few  for  Senator  Buckley.  Kakki 
Jones  is  working  in  DC  for  Representative 
Ken  Gechler.  Democrat  from  W.  Va. 

We  have  a  large  contingent  representing 
our  class  here  in  Va.  Betty  Works  is  work- 
ing toward  her  Master's  in  Divinity  at  Va. 
Theological,  but  not  so  much  thai  she 
couldn't  take  time  out  to  become  engaged 
lo  a  senior  there.  Sue  Desmet  and  Vino 
Kaufmann  have  taken  Hot  Springs  by 
siorm.  finding  3rd  and  4th  graders  chal- 
lenging and  fun.  Sue  Waller  Nading  and 
husband  Alex  are  in  C'ville.  Having  com- 
pleted hi--  Master's  in  Anatomy  at  U.Va., 
Alex  is  in  his  first  year  of  med  school  while 
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Susan  works  as  a  receptionist  for  a  dentist. 

Carter  came  back  bursting  with  news  of 
'72-ers  from  Susan's  and  Alex's  summer 
wedding.  Eileen  Gebrian  Poulet  had  whip- 
ped in  from  darkest  Africa  for  the  occasion, 
while  Kathy  Keys  Gordon  and  Lloyd  trucked 
up  from  a  Fla.  vacation  for  the  wedding. 
Other  SBC'ers  celebrating  the  event  were 
Patty  Reardon.  who  is  at  grad.  business 
school  at  Tulane.  specializing  in  hospital 
administration;  Jeannie  Mann,  who  is  work- 
ing for  Fla.  Congressman  Charles  Bennett, 
and  Mary  Heller.  Mary  managed  to  take 
time  off  from  her  job  with  NIH.  Bethesda, 
to  zoom  not  only  to  Susan's  and  Alex's 
wedding,  but  also  to  Ginny  B.  Payne  and 
Flip's  at  Christmas,  and  to  Eileen  Gebrian 
and  Etienne's  the  very  next  day.  Ginny  B., 
who  was  holdin'  the  fort  in  Fred'burg  while 
Flip  was  a  weekend  commuter  from  Fort 
Richie,  will  finally  become  "a  full-fledged 
wife"  now  that  he  has  been  transferred  to 
Fort  Belvoir.  Ginny  B.  has  been  pushing 
houses  for  a  realtor  in  Fred,  while  keeping 
her  horses  and  Flip  in  tow. 

Georgie  Vairo  calls  C'ville  home  while 
attending  U.Va.,  working  toward  her  M.Ed. 
Future  plans  include  teaching  while  pur- 
suing her  Ph.D.  in  Education.  Muff  Bragg 
shares  an  apt.  with  Georgie  and  works  for 
the  Va.  National  Bank  here.  Sue  Shields 
White  and  husband  Bruce  are  cliff-hanging 
(literally)  in  Vesuvius,  Va.  Bruce  commutes 
to  Lexington  for  law  classes  at  W&L,  while 
Sue  works  for  the  program  coordinator  of 
a  Community  Health  &  Retardation  Ser- 
vices Board.  She  is  thinking  of  trying  U.Va. 
business  school  in  the  fall. 

Susan  Snodgrass  Wynne  and  husband 
Dubby  are  making  plans  to  build  a  house 
at  Va.  Beach.  Susan  loves  teaching  her  5th- 
grade  girls  at  the  Norfolk  Academy  while 
Dubby  practices  law  in  Norfolk.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  home-building  set  are  Karen 
Medford  Baumann  and  husband  Frank 
who  have  moved  into  their  new  home  at 
the  Beach.  Karen  has  completed  a  program 
at  secretarial  school  and  is  job-hunting. 
Still  another  '72-er  in  the  Va.  Beach  area  is 
Lauren  Hunt  Manson  and  husband  Peter. 
Peter  is  a  '73  graduate  of  W&L  Law  School 
and  practices  in  Norfolk.  Mary  Sue  Morrison 
is  working  in  the  Norfolk  area,  but  not  for 
long.  She  plans  to  leave  her  teaching  job 
with  retarded  children  in  June  to  attend 
William  and  Mary  in  a  Master's  program 
in  Special  Ed. 

An  almost-all-nighter  with  Trish  Neale 
Van  Clief  produced  news  of  Barbara  Tessin 
Jones'  beautiful  wedding  in  Jan.  in  Boca 
Raton.  Tessin  and  husband  Ken  live  in  Rich- 
mond where  Ken  is  an  exec,  trainee  in  a 
bank.  Tessin  is  planning  to  attend  law 
school  in  the  fall.  Many  classmates  popped 
up  (or  down)  for  Trish  and  D.  G.'s  wed- 
ding in  June.  Trish  and  D.  G.  are  still 
rockin'  out  at  Surf  City,  N.C.,  and  will  be 
until  Aug.  when  Deej  and  the  Navy  part 
ways.  While  D.  G.  has  been  "sailor  boy," 
Trish  has  been  practicing  up  on  her  potages, 
plants,  and  piano-playing.  She's  loving  the 
"life   of  an    everyday   housewife."    Another 
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'72-er  who  is  "very  satisfied  being  an  edu- 
cated housewife"  as  well  as  mother  is  Jane 

Willis  Barfield,  who  has  a  five-month  old 
daughter.  Husband  Ed,  certified  as  a  public 
accountant  this  year,  is  a  partner  in  a  CPA 
firm. 

Jeff  and  Robin  Rutter  Price  are  living 
in  a  230-year  old  converted  grist  mill  near 
Phila.  Rhonda  Griffith  Durham  writes  that 
"Life  is  great!"  Her  husband  Lynn  is  in 
law  school  at  S.M.U.,  Dallas. 

Back  in  her  native  habitat  is  Liz  Clegg, 
who  is  real-estating  it  in  Houston.  Cutler 
Bellows  is  also  in  Houston,  planning  a  spring 
wedding.  She  and  future  husband  Doug,  a 
stockbroker  for  Merrill-Lynch,  plan  to  re- 
main in  Houston  where  Cutler  has  a  job 
with  John  Connally's  law  firm.  Carol  Cody 
Herder  writes  that  she  and  husband  Charlie 
are  working  on  their  M.B.A.'s  at  Univ. 
Texas,  Austin.  They  plan  to  live  in  Houston 
upon  graduating  in  Aug.  of '74. 

Tennessee  is  overflowing  with  '72-ers. 
Lloyd  and  Kathy  Keys  Gordon  have  a  "vine- 
covered  cottage"  in  Memphis,  where  Lloyd 
is  a  first-year  medical  student  at  U.T.  and 
Keys  is  a  trainee  for  a  job  as  Physician's 
Assistant.  Keys  writes  that  the  Memphis- 
ites  consider  her  a  "super-Yankee"  just 
when  she  fancied  herself  "a  belle!"  Keys 
sent  news  of  Debbie  Dunklin,  who  is  at- 
tending Memphis  State  and  tearing  up  the 
town  with  Bruce  Hopkins.  Daphne  Drennon 
Thompson  and  her  husband,  now  in  Knox- 
ville  where  he  is  completing  his  under- 
graduate work  at  U.T.,  plan  to  join  "the 
group"  in  Memphis.  Daphne,  also  attend- 
ing U.T.,  will  transfer  to  Memphis  State 
when  they  move. 

Alabama  boasts  two  '72-ers:  Connie 
Brewer,  who  is  working  on  her  Master's 
in  Speech  Pathology  at  Univ.  of  Ala.  and 
will  graduate  in  '75;  and  Marion  Walker, 
who  loves  law  school  at  Samford  Univ. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Nancy  Jenkins  is  re- 
searching a  cure  for  leukemia  at  Indiana 
Univ.,  Bloomington.  A  Christmas  card  from 
Penny  Thomas  brought  news  that,  having 
spent  two  months  in  Europe,  she  is  now 
substitute-teaching  in  Ohio.  Charlotte 
Brohard  McGinnis  is  also  "subbing."  She 
and  husband  David  live  in  Peekskill,  N.Y. 
Mary  Pat  Varn  Prevatt  and  husband  Jim 
have  recently  moved  to  Miami  where  Jim  is 
a  Transportation  Investigator  with  the  Fla. 
Public  Service  Commission;  Phat  is  a  sec- 
retary with  the  First  National  Bank.  Dede 
Conley  reported  at  Christmas  time  that  her 
future  plans  include  joining  the  Peace  Corps 
to  teach  in  Africa. 

Bonnie  Moe  Stook  writes  that  following 
a  June  wedding  in  Switzerland  and  a  honey- 
moon in  Germany,  Norway,  Scotland  and 
England,  she  and  husband  George  have 
settled  down  in  Enterprise,  Ky.,  where 
George  is  on  active  duty  with  the  Army. 

News  flashes  from  the  Boston  area  .... 
Cindy  Heye  has  been  in  Boston  since  grad- 
uation and  is  employed  as  an  assistant  to 
the  Assoc.  Director  of  the  Harvard  Com- 
munity Health  Plan,  a  prepaid  group  medi- 
cal practice.  Pam  Drake  and  Kathy  Walsh 


live  near  Boston  where  P.  D>  works  for  an 
advertising  firm.  As  of  last  Sept.,  Ann 
Brown,  having  completed  her  Master's  in 
American  History  and  Museum  Studies  at 
Univ.  Delaware,  was  living  at  home.  "Armed 
with  an  M.A."  she  was  seeking  a  job  in 
the  education-exhibition  aspects  of  the 
museum  field. 

"Making  use  of  her  B.A.  in  Art,"  B.  J. 
Martin  has  sold  some  of  her  work  to  a 
gallery  in  NY,  where  she  is  a  branch  buyer 
for  Lord  and  Taylor.  Lynn  Waterman  found 
"it  quite  a  change  leaving  the  casualness  of 
the  West  for  the  energetic  pace  of  the  East," 
when  she  moved  to  NYC.  Small  world  dept. 
— Barbie  Wiss  lives  one  floor  above  Lynn 
in  an  apt.  in  the  city.  Sharon  Uhler  keeps 
busy  with  her  work  for  a  nation-wide  photo- 
graphy firm  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  At  the 
same  time,  she  is  working  toward  her 
Master's  in  History  which  she  receives  this 
year. 

Learned  from  Cleveland  Hall's  mother  via 
the  winter  Alumnae  Magazine  that  Cleve- 
land left  Univ.  Oregon  grad.  school  after 
Christmas  and  is  now  in  Seattle  working  in 
a  specialty  spice  shop.  She  loves  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  News  from  Charla  Leonard  is 
that  she  is  a  speech  therapist  with  the  public 
school  system  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Edna  Ann  Osmanski,  who  is  in  her  sec- 
ond year  of  grad.  study  in  English  at 
Princeton,  has  submitted  several  articles 
for  publication.  Her  comment  of  grad. 
school:  "No  special  boyfriends — I'm  married 
to  the  library." 

We  heard  from  Sarah  von  Rosenberg 
Mattox  that  she  and  Bob  love  Berlin  where 
the  Army  keeps  both  of  them  hopping. 
Second  Lieut.  Ceci  Albert  is  still  in  the  Air 
Force  as  a  computer  programmer/analyst 
stationed  at  Lowry  AFB,  Denver,  where  she 
will  be  for  at  least  another  year. 

Having  received  her  B.A.  in  English  Lit- 
erature summa  cum  laude  from  Univ.  Min- 
nesota, Hillary  Mankin  is  working  toward 
her  Ph.D.  in  Health  Education  while  em- 
ployed as  a  counsellor  of  health  services. 
She  is  helping  to  teach  an  undergrad.  course 
in  "The  Biology  of  Women"  as  part  of  her 
counseling  job.  Sally  Haas  writes  she  enjoys 
working  in  the  real  estate  business.  She 
also  is  traveling  for  a  travel  agency. 

Teacher-of-the  Year  Award  goes  to  room- 
mate Carter  Frackelton,  who  has  braved 
near-empty  gas  tanks,  pitch-black  all-to- 
early  morning  risings,  and  morning-sick 
carpool  mate  on  her  daily  45  minute  jaunts 
to  her  4th  graders  in  Orange,  Va.  Mean- 
while, yours  truly  has  been  bouncing  off 
the  walls,  trying  to  remain  sane  (?)  while 
making  long-distance  plans  for  a  June  wed- 
ding. Bill  and  I  will  be  living  in  Winston- 
Salem  for  the  next  two  years  while  he 
finishes  law  school  at  Wake  Forest. 

For  those  of  you  who  took  time  to  send 
news,  a  sincere  thanks.  And  for  those  '72-ers 
who  goofed  this  time,  a  giant  "TSK!"  Don't 
forget  to  start  saving  your  schekles  now  for 
our  fifth — the  rate  life  is  flying  by,  it'll  be 
here  before  you  know  it! 
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CANDIDATES 


SLIDE-TAPE  SHOW 


TRANSCRIPTS 


In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  the  Executive  Board 
has  selected  for  your  consideration  a  can- 
didate for  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  and  candidates  for  the  1974- 
75  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. The  names  of  these  candidates 
were  published  in  the  Spring  1974  issue  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Magazine.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  members  to  add  names  to 
the  proposed  slate,  under  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  by  June  15,  1973. 
Since  no  names  were  sent  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
by  that  date,  this  ballot  is  presented. 

Please  mark  and  sign  the  ballot  and 
return  it  to  the  Alumnae  Office  before 
August  15,  1974.  Members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  consist  of  any  former  Sweet 
Briar  students. 


Sweet  Briar  College  has  recently  acquired 
a  slide-tape  show.  The  14-minute  selection 
of  color  slides  is  complemented  with  a  nar- 
rated tape  which  details  life  at  the  College, 
curricular  offerings,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

The  show  is  being  used  by  the  Admission 
Office  as  a  means  to  introduce  the  College 
to  prospective  students.  The  portable  aid 
with  cassette  is  also  available  to  alumnae, 
for  use  in  their  homes  or  at  local  high 
schools  with  prospective  students.  Any 
alumna  interested  should  contact  Nancy 
Baldwin,  Director  of  Admission. 


Alumnae  requesting  that  transcripts 
be  sent  are  asked  to  submit  the  request 
to  the  Recorder's  Office  in  writing.  In 
order  to  avoid  errors,  no  requests  will 
be  taken  over  the  telephone.  When  re- 
questing transcripts,  alumnae  should 
give  their  full  name,  including  maiden 
name,  and  dates  of  attendance  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

Beginning  September  1,  1974,  the 
fee  for  transcripts  is  $2.00  per  copy. 
The  fee  must  accompany  the  request. 

Alumnae  cooperation  in  proper  re- 
quisitioning will  expedite  the  handling 
of  transcript  requests. 


FOR  ALUMNA   MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Doucett  Neill  '41. 


FOR  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Continuing  Education  Chairman: 

Sally  Fishburn  Fulton  '52,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Regional  Chairmen: 

Region  I:  Gwen  Speel  Kaplan  '60,  Wilton, 
Conn. 

Region  X:  Francisca  Brackenridge  Bald- 
win '61,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Scholarship  Chairman: 

Nanette  McBurney  Crowdus  '57,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
are  the  Regional  Chairmen  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 


President: 

Preston  Hodges  Hill  '49,  Denver,  Colo. 


Secretary: 

Jane  Ellis  Covington  '60,  Richmond,  Va. 


Estate  Planning  Chairman: 

Carolyn  Scott  Dillon  '57,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


National  Bulb  Chairman: 

Catherine    Vance    Johns    '48,    Washington, 
D.C. 


CLIP  ALONG  DOTTED  LINE  AND  MAIL 


SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

Q  I  vote  for  the  candidate  named  for  alumna  member  of  the  Board  c 
Overseers. 

D  I  vote  for  the  candidates  named  for  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumna 
Association. 


Name. 


.  Class . 


In  order  to  publish  notes  for  reunion  classes  in  the  winter  issue  prior  to  reunion  and  in  the 
fall  issue  after  reunion  this  schedule  will  change  each  year.  Each  Secretary  is  urged  to 
write  an  interim  Newsletter,  which  will  be  multilithed  and  mailed  by  the  Alumnae  Office  to 
all  members  of  the  class.  We  suggest  that  this  be  sent  mid-way  between  published  notes. 
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1964 
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Proposed  By-Law  Changes: 


Article  III  —  Membership 
Change  to  read:  The  membership  of  the 
Association  shall  consist  of  all  former  stu- 
dents, of  associate  members  and  of  honorary 
members  elected  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association.  All 
members  shall  share  equally  in  any  benefits 
of  membership. 
Article  IV  —  Officers 

Section  2.  Duties  —  delete  "of  the  Council 
and" 

Change  to  read:  " She  shall  remain  as 

an  advisory  member  of  the  Executive  Board, 

without  a  vote " 

Article  V — Executive  Board 
Section  1.  Personnel  —  add  "Nominated  by 
the  Association" 

Change  to  read:  The  Executive  Board  shall 
be  the  governing  alumnae  members  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  nominated  by  the  As- 
sociation   

Section    3.    Duties   —  delete    last   sentence 


which   reads:    "The    Nominating    Chairman 

shall  not  be  chosen  from  a  club " 

Section  6.  Meetings 
d.  add  "and  current" 

Change  to  read:  Former  and  current  alum- 
nae members  of  the  Board " 

Section  7.  Executive  Committee 

a.  Members  —  delete  "with  the  approval  of 

the  Board" 

Change  to  read:  There  shall  be  an  Executive 

Board appointed  by  the  President 

for  a  term  of  one  year. 
Article  VI  —  Alumnae  Council 
Section  1.  Personnel  —  add  "and  current" 
Change  to  read:  The  Alumnae  Council  shall 
consist   of  the   members   of  the    Executive 
Board,  former  and  current  alumnae  mem- 
bers of  the  Board 

Article  IX  —  Alumnae  Office  Personnel 
Section  1.  delete  "complete" 
Change  to  read:  With  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  President  ....  Direc- 
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tor   of  the   Alumnae   Association   to   be   in 

charge  of the 

Article  X  —  Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Nominating  Committee  —  delete 

last  three  lines  and  add  change. 

Change  to  read:  The  nominating  Committee 

shall  consist  of  the  elected  chairman  and  the 

ten    Regional    Chairmen    of   the    Executive 

Board. 

Section  3.  Elections  —  change  word  "June" 

to  "October" 

Change  to  read:  Officers  of  the  Association 

....  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  October 

meeting  of 

Article   XI   —   Alumnae    Members    of  the 

Board  of  Overseers 

Section   1.  Eligibility  —  delete  "of  at  least 

10  years  standing" 

Change  to  read:  Any  graduate  of  Sweet  Briar 

College  except  a  member 

Section  2.  Number  of  Alumnae  Members  of 

the  Board  —  add  "according  to  the  By-Laws 

of  the  College" 

Change  to  read:  There  shall  be  four  or  more 

alumnae  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 

according  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  College.  The 

number .... 

a.  change  word  "November"  to  "September" 
Change  to  read:  The  chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  shall  ask,  by  September 
1,  in  the  year  ....... 

Section  5.  Term  of  Office  and  Vacancies  — 

change  word   "six"  to   "four",  add   phrase 

"more  than  two"  and  change  word  "four"  to 

"three". 

Change  to  read:  The  term  of  office  shall  be 

for  four  years.  To  fill  ....  No  person  shall 

serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  .... 

An  unexpired  term  of  three  years  or 

Article  XVII  —  Amendments  —  add   "at 
least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting" 

Change  to  read:  This  constitution  may 

with  the  notice  of  the  meeting  at  least  one 
month  before  the  annual  meeting. 
Through    the    By-Laws,    change    "Alumnae 
Affairs"  to  read  "Alumnae  Association". 
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Down  East 

under 

an  Explorer's  Sail 


Bv  Lawrence  K.  Noreiga 
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/\nd  then  went  down  to  the  ship  right  after  breakfast, 
me,  Alan  the  captain,  and  Bill  the  mate.  Sue  the  cook, 
and  that  white  ship,  the  Bowdoin,  bore  books  aboard 
her.  and  our  women  also  heavy  with  sleep,  and  the 
winds  from  sternward  bore  us  out  onward  with  bellying 
canvas,  MacMillan's  craft,  he  of  the  North.  Or  so  it 
seemed  at  the  time.  The  time  was  last  summer,  and 
according  to  the  log  of  Chauncey  Borland,  the  week 
before  us  was  the  best  of  all  possible  weeks  for  sail- 
ing Penobscot  Bay  "down  East"  in  Maine,  and  we 
were  excited  at  the  prospect.  With  the  crew  of  the 
Bowdoin,  there  were  seven  of  us:  Herman  and  Deborah 
Blackwell  of  Camden,  Maine,  and  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, friends  of  some  duration  and  standing;  my  wife, 
Carolyn,  and  myself.  Call  me  Ishmael.  The  boat,  the 
schooner  Bowdoin,  was  new  to  the  charter  trade;  she 
had  been  built  for  Donald  B.  MacMillan  for  Arctic 
exploration;  but  for  the  week  she  was  ours. 

We  were  a  mixed  bag.  Herman  was  raised  in  the 
Virginia  Piedmont,  and  although  he  sailed  consider- 
ably after  he  left  home,  his  true  instincts  and  affections 
were  for  horses.  Deborah  is  native  to  the  bright  coast 
of  Maine,  and  the  only  sailor  among  the  four:  only 
Deborah  was  permitted  a  trick  at  the  helm.  Carolyn 
had  never  sailed  before,  being  an  inland  North  Caro- 
linian, and  I  was  fearful  that  she  might  experience 
some  seasickness  the  first  day  out.  That  was  before 
1  discovered  that  the  Bowdoin  rode  the  Penobscot 
swells  like  my  Citroen,  laid  back  and  right  on.  A 
former  sea  scout,  I  had  some  experience  with  cruising, 
but  my  experience  shares  my  age.  and  the  California 
boats  that  gave  me  my  first  view  of  endless  green  water 
were  different;  they  were  slim  waisted,  shallow  draught 
sailboats.  They  flew  in  the  lightest  airs,  true  pleasure 
boats.  Bowdoin  is  something  altogether  different, 
northern  and  Atlantic  in  character,  but  no  less  gor- 
geous in  memory's  recent  perspective  than  those  swift 
craft  of  my  flown  youth. 

The  Bowdoin  is  one  of  a  kind.  Most  of  the  board 
working  the  windjammer  trade  in  Maine  are  former 
coastal  schooners  or  fishing  boats.  The  Adventure,  the 
Bowdoin's  sister  craft,  and  the  larger  of  the  two.  is  a 
former  Gloucester  fishing  schooner;    the  Adventure's 


121  feet  make  the  Bowdoin's  88  diminutive  by  com- 
parison. Adventure's  reputation  as  a  "high  liner," 
namely  that  she  caught  more  fish  than  any  other  boat 
working  out  of  Gloucester,  is  limited  to  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  regional  fishing.  Bowdoin's  repu- 
tation, and  that  of  her  master.  Donald  B.  MacMillan. 
is  worldwide.  MacMillan  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  exploration  of  the  far  North  in  the 
'twenties,  and  Bowdoin  was  built  specifically  for  this 
man  and  that  exploration  in  1921.  "The  Bowdoin.'' 
MacMillan  wrote,  "named  after  my  college,  was  built 
on  the  Maine  coast  expeciallv  for  Artie  work.  Although 
the  smallest  vessel  ever  to  go  into  the  far  North,  she 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest,  having  been  built 
of  well-seasoned  timber,  oak-ribbed,  oak-planked,  cov- 
ered with  a  five  loot  encircling  bell  of  ironwood,  and 
1.700  pound  steel  plate  on  her  stem  to  take  the  brum 
of  her  battle  with  ice  floes."  The  Bowdoin's  auxiliary 
engine  could  burn  whale  oil,  seal  oil.  and  kerosene  in  a 
pinch,  although  the  current  auxiliary  burns  a  more 
prosaic  diesel  fuel.  Moreover,  the  Bowdoin's  consider- 
able stability  and  dignity  o(  movement  underway  is  a 
function  of  the  22  tons  of  cement  and  boiler  puneh- 
ings  above  her  keel.  The  cement  drove  the  craft 
through  ice.  protected  the  hull  when  Bowdoin  wintered 
the  frozen  bays  of  Greenland's  shore,  and  made  crush- 
ed planks  below  the  waterline  minimal  damage.  Only 
the  wake  of  Adventure,  crossing  our  bow  close  on  a 
lack,  rocked  the  Bowdoin. 
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Bowdoin  and  MacMillan  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  North.  Between  the  time  of  her  construction  to  the 
joint  retirement  of  vessel  and  master  in  1959,  the  boat 
logged  over  200,000  miles.  Expeditions  commissioned 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Bowdoin  College,  Harvard  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  a  host  of  museums  kept  the 
Bowdoin  at  sea.  During  the  Second  World  War,  Bow- 
doin, with  a  Navy  crew  under  MacMillan,  scouted 
Greenland  for  airbases,  and,  a  former  crewmember  re- 
calls, "led  Navy  supply  ships  through  the  fog,  among 
reefs,  into  the  fjords."  It  all  made  fascinating  reading 
for  us  latecomers  as  we  came  below  in  the  late  after- 
noon after  too  much  of  the  Maine  sun  on  our  first  day. 
The  comfort  of  our  own  leisure,  and  we  had  much  of 
it.  was  obliquely  justified  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
cruising  on  a  working  boat,  even  if  we  were  not  work- 
ing. 


1  object  to  sentimentality  about  cars,  horses,  even 
airplanes,  and  especially  boats;  they  are  what  they 
are.  and  slosh  about  what  they  were  seems  a  refusal 
to  recognize  their  uselessness.  Such  sentiment  cheapens 
the   object   on  which   it  is   bestowed,   and   should   be 


Commander  MacMillan  and  officers  of  the  Bowdoin  stand  on  arctic 
ice  beside  the  schooner.  Photo  courtesy  of  The  National  Fisherman. 


regarded  as  another  manifestation  of  decay.  The  Bow- 
doin was  honorably  retired  to  the  collection  at  Mystic 
Seaport  in  Connecticut.  Rutherford  Piatt,  a  former 
member  of  MacMillan's  crew,  wrote  that  while  in 
Mystic  "thousands  of  visitors  every  year"  walked  the 
deck  of  the  Bowdoin.  This  wasn't  quite  true;  the  Bow- 
doin was  at  Mystic,  but  was  not  on  active  display.  No 
one  walked  her  deck,  and  the  Bowdoin  went  to  hell. 
A  working  boat  no  longer,  the  Bowdoin  was  junk:  the 
decks  rotted,  the  masts  blistered,  flaked,  peeled. 
Friends  of  MacMillan,  members  of  a  Bowdoin  Associa- 
tion, rescued  the  schooner  gate  in  the  'sixties.  What 
was  left  of  the  Bowdoin  was  turned  over  to  Captain 
Jim  Sharp  of  Camden,  Maine,  who  rebuilt  and  restored 
the  schooner  to  seaworthiness.  Sharp  charters  the 
Bowdoin  on  a  limited  basis:  Adventure  is  a  hotel  to 
forty  or  more  vacationing  city  folk;  Bowdoin  charters 
a  bare  six  to  expand  on  the  new  decks,  relax  in  the 
salon,  and  under  a  cool  breeze  at  evening,  read  about 
that  heroic  ship's  history  and  deplore  sentimentality 
when  recollected  in  tranquility. 
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Most  of  our  time  was  spent  in  tranquility,  for  we  had 
few  duties.  After  breakfast  every  morning,  we  turned  to 
at  the  winch  when  Alan  weighed  anchor,  and  were  at 
the  halyards  to  raise  the  heavy  canvas  sails  so  we  could 
get  the  Bowdoin  and  ourselves  under  way  for  another 
day  of  sailing.  Sue  always  left  the  left-over  sausage, 
bacon,  biscuits,  fruit,  God's  plenty  on  the  table  in  the 
galley.  Once  we  all  mastered  the  flashy  act  of  scooting 
down  the  forward  ladder  whenever  going  below  to  use 
the  head  or  to  get  a  book  or  sweater,  the  hand  reach- 
ing out  for  another  snack  became  as  graceful  and  un- 
conscious as  our  strides  grown  accustomed  to  a  moving 
deck.  In  short,  we  ate  a  great  deal.  Sue  served  lunch 
on  deck,  and  while  Bill  and  Alan  relieved  each  other 
at  the  wheel  during  the  noon  hour  meal,  we  spent  the 
full  hour  relieving  the  huge  platter  of  its  sandwiches, 
salads,  chowders,  fruits,  and,  thank  you,  banana  cream 
pie.  If  the  breeze  was  smart,  we  took  turns  at  the  jib 
with  Bill  whenever  Alan  changed  his  tack.  The  after- 
noon went  to  reading,  sleeping,  and  other  recupera- 
tive exercises  so  we  would  be  able  to  help  lower  the 
sails  at  evening.  At  precisely  five-thirty,  or  thereabouts, 
we  dressed  for  dinner,  namely  a  sweater,  had  drinks 
and  fell  to  Sue's  customary  Trimalchian  feast  with 
gusto  and  relish.  Darkness  having  fallen.  Sue  finished 
in  the  galley,  the  Blackwells  and  Noriegas  turned  to 
the  discussion  of  current  events,  and  an  evening  of 
serious  bridge.  Our  first  night  was  spent  aboard 
the  Bowdoin  at  anchor  at  North  Haven. 


T, 


he  second  day  was  splendid  sailing.  At  mid-morn- 
ing the  breeze  quickened  and  held.  The  reefs  slapped 
the  sails  with  an  irregular  cadence,  the  Bowdoin  heeled 
to  starboard  under  the  air's  weight,  and  the  wake 
widened  under  the  bow,  curled  and  slid  away  with  a 
hiss.  Bill  went  forward  with  a  bucket  of  wood  chips. 
Sue  went  aft  with  a  watch,  and  Alan  began  to  calcu- 
late our  speed.  We  neither  set  nor  made  records,  but 
did  feel  an  awareness  of  the  Bowdoin  and  the  crew. 
They  were  all  younger  than  any  of  us;  Sue  Hathaway 
had  just  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine,  Bill 
Elliot  dropped  out  of  college  and  alternated  the  pre- 
vious two  years  working  northern  boats  in  the  summer, 
and  Bahama  charter  boats  in  the  winter.  At  twenty- 
two.  Captain  Alan  Talbot  was  the  youngest  man  on 
board.  Sue  was  the  first  one  up  every  morning.  She 
lit  the  stove  in  the  galley,  put  on  the  water  and  cooked 
breakfast.  Alan  and  Bill  washed  down  the  decks  top- 
side while  America  slept.  Our  breeze  held  until  later 
afternoon.  Within  an  hour,  the  Bowdoin  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor  at  Stonington. 

Alan  rowed  us  ashore  in  one  of  the  dinghies.  It  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  stretch  our  legs,  and  the  crew  an 
opportunity  to  pool  impressions  of  their  aging  charges. 
Years  from  now,  when  they  talk  about  us,  I  hope  they 
will  be  kind.  Our  own  impressions,  on  reflection,  were 
colored  by  awe.  Bill  was  capable,  no  other  word  will 
do,  and  his  capability  shamed  us.  Like  Alan,  Bill  never 
said  a  great  deal,  but  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  worth 


the  hearing;  and  he  was  always  busy.  Alan  was  patient 
and  responsible.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  like  for 
a  vacation  after  three  months  of  cruising  the  same 
waters  every  summer  with  idiotic  questions  about  what 
he  would  like  for  a  vacation.  "I'd  like  to  take  a  va- 
cation sailing."  he  said,  "but  without  the  responsi- 
bility I  have  now,  and  with  my  wife,"  he  added,  "who 
I  don't." 
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he  next  day  was  overcast,  and  we  spent  much  of  it 
below  reading  more  about  the  Bowdoin.  Huddled,  it 
seems  now,  over  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  salon,  the  sen- 
sation of  being  in  the  same  place  where  MacMillan 
lived,  explored  and  wrote  seemed  overwhelming.  "Look- 
ing ahead  to  temperatures  of  50  and  60  below  zero, 
we  surrounded  our  little  ship  with  a  wall  of  snow  about 
three  feet  in  thickness  and  reaching  to  the  rail,"  Mac- 
Millan noted  in  1925  and  I  read  in  1973.  We  went 
ashore  nearly  every  evening  for  a  walk  on  the  islands, 
feeling  apart  from  their  quietness,  taking  pleasure  and 
assurance  from  the  lights  reflected  on  the  water.  "Near- 
ly every  man  took  exercise  regularly,"  MacMillan 
wrote,  "walking  on  bright  moonlight  nights  far  from 
the  ship."  Far  from  the  ship!  Rutherford  Piatt  on 
MacMillan:  "Don  had  become  quieter,  more  inward. 
He  had  seen,  instead  of  the  dread  Arctic  night  in  which 
so  many  men  perish  or  go  mad.  'indescribable  beautv 
and  serenity."  Perhaps  only  the  brave  can  know  such 
beauty."  Why  did  he  do  it?  "To  learn  something." 


Bowdoin  at  clooUsidc  in  Maine  shortly  after  (he  turn  of  the  century. 
Photo  courtes)  of  77/e  National  Fisherman. 
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Dy  midweek,  the  four  of  us  had  read  enough  about 
MacMillan  and  the  Bowdoin  to  establish  his  presence 
among  us.  We  knew  who  had  slept  where,  could  point 
out  where  the  snow  houses  had  stood  on  the  decks,  on 
what  side  the  planks  were  crushed  when  the  Bowdoin 
grounded  on  a  pinnacle  of  rocks,  how  the  boat  ap- 
peared to  MacMillan  nearly  trapped  by  ice:  "Like  a 
thing  alive,  she  twisted  and  turned  through  the  leads, 
and  when  meeting  a  floe  which  she  could  not  avoid, 
fairly  leaped  out  of  the  water,  her  clean-cut  bow  shoot- 
ing up  to  such  an  angle  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
coming  out  bodily  on  top  of  the  ice." 

He  was  a  handsome  man.  We  watched  his  metamor- 
phosis from  the  confident  young  explorer  in  a  rakish 
knit  cap  in  1925  to  the  accomplished  senior  explorer 
bent  over  a  chart  table  in  1951.  But  where  age  destroys 
the  character  in  most  faces,  it  had  only  refined  Mac- 
Millan's.  At  61,  he  married.  Miriam  Look  MacMillan 
was  many  years  his  junior,  and  he  said  he  waited  for 
her  to  grow  up;  but  Miriam  Look  had  picked  him  out 
at  eight.  "...  Even  though  I  was  only  eight  years  old 
then,  I  was  terribly  impressed  by  this  hardy  hero  of 
the  Northland."  Her  family,  long  time  friends  of  Mac- 
Millan, kept  the  explorer  before  his  young  worshiper 
whenever  he  returned  from  expeditions.  Miriam  Look 
outgrew  her  hero  worship,  and  she  ceased  to  be  a  child 
to  Don  MacMillan.  In  1931,  MacMillan  cast  off  for  an 
expedition  with  "I'll  be  looking  for  you  when  I  get 
back."  He  came  back  and  found  her.  She  and  the  Bow- 
doin survive  Captain  MacMillan. 


Dy  the  end  of  the  cruise,  everything  had  fallen  away. 
Our  conversation  had  become  as  subdued  as  the  low, 
purposeful  murmur  of  Bowdoin 's  radio.  The  last  night 
out  we  put  into  Isleboro  and  rowed  ashore  for  drinks 
at  the  inn.  Raffish  and  alien  among  the  diners,  and 
even  with  ties,  we  felt  uncomfortable  among  so  many 
people,  and  slid  our  boating  shoes  beneath  the  table. 
There  was  fog  in  the  harbor  when  we  rowed  back  to 
the  Bowdoin,  and  she  appeared  suspended  in  vacancy. 
Solitude  became  comfort  and  necessity.  As  soon  as 
the  Bowdoin  returned  to  the  slip  in  Camden,  we  put 
our  clothing,  our  books,  and  ourselves  on  the  dock, 
and  the  world  reasserted  itself.  Four  days  later  we  were 
back  in  Virginia,  the  ground  still  in  motion  beneath 
us.  Four  weeks  later  the  first  faculty  meeting  was  held. 
Thence  outward  and  away  and  unto  Circe. 


Commander  and  Mrs.  MacMillan  at  Bowdoin 's  wheel  near  the  close 
of    Commander    MacMillan's    adventurous    career.    Photo    courtesy 

of  The  National  Fisherman. 


Sources  consulted: 

Donald   B.   MacMillan,   "The   Bowdoin   in   Greenland,"  National 

Geographic  47  (June,  1925). 

,  "MacMillan  in  the  Field,"  NG.  48  (October,  1925). 

Miriam  MacMillan,  "North  With  Captain  Mac,"  NG,   100  (June 

1950). 

,  Green  Seas  and  White  Ice  (New  York,  1948). 

Piatt,  Rutherford,  "The  Most  Unforgettable  Character  I've  Met." 

Reader's  Digest.  February,  1966. 


Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Sweet  Briar,  Lawrence  K. 
Noreiga  took  the  BA,  MA  and  PhD  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  breadth  of  his  interests  shows  in  his  academic  train- 
ing, with  its  emphasis  on  both  medieval  and  American  19th  cen- 
tury literature,  and  in  his  part-time  employment  while  a  student, 
which  included  working  as  an  operating  room  technician.  A  member 
of  the  faculty  since  1959,  Mr.  Noreiga  has  been  a  freshman  adviser 
since  1970  and  served  as  faculty  adviser  to  the  Sweet  Briar  News.        \_] 
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The  Thistle  and  the  Briar 


By  Wilfred  Taylor 


Wilfred  Taylor's  column,  A  Scotsman's  Log,  appears  in  the  Edin- 
burgh newspaper,  The  Scotsman.  Announcement  that  Dean  Cath- 
erine S.  Sims  was  to  receive  an  Honorary  Doctorate  in  Literature 
from  St.  Andrews  University  sparked  this  reminiscence  on  March  8, 
J 974.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  The  Alumnae  Magazine 
by  Sandra  Hamilton  Bentlev  '70.  "The  train  journey  referred  to 
was  made  during  a  two-month  working  trip  to  the  United  States 
which  I  made  in  1996  when  I  sent  back  a  column  to  my  paper  every 
day,"  writes  Wilfred  Taylor.  "Only  last  week  end  I  was  recalling 
it  to  one  of  my  roommates  at  St.  Andrews,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for 
many  years,  Otto  Skutsch,  now  Emeritus  Professor  of  Latin  at 
University  College,  London.  He  had  just  come  back  from  Harvard 
where  he  has  been  teaching.  Like  me,  he  looks  back  with  pleasure 
on  his  American  experiences,  although  they  are  much  more  plenti- 
ful than  mine  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  much  about  me.  I  took  my 
honours  in  Mental  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  many  years  ago,  I  have 
conducted  a  daily  column  in  The  Scotsman  for  over  thirty-four  years, 
I've  published  a  book  or  two,  I  have  a  marvellous  wife,  three  children 
who  occasionally  show  me  respect  in  a  high-spirited  way,  and  two 
grand-children." 
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hose  who  are  sufficiently  adventurous  to  under- 
take long  distance  journeys  by  rail  will  be  familiar  with 
the  way  in  which  the  mood  of  a  train  can  change.  A 
train  which  in  the  morning  has  been  bright  and  cheer- 
ful can  by  early  afternoon  have  become  wan  and  slug- 
gish. Trains  which  have  started  out  listless  and  de- 
pressed can  end  up  jaunty  and  full  of  beans. 

When,  one  wintry  day,  we  joined  a  train  in  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  it  struck  us  as  reasonably  debo- 
nair although  tired.  It  had  originated  somewhere  in 
Florida  and  was  due  to  die  the  death  that  evening  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  residents,  many  of  them  young 
men  from  a  Marine  Corps  camp,  looked  sleepy,  prob- 
ably having  spent  a  wakeful  night  aboard. 

After  lunching  in  the  dining  car.  opposite  a  friendly 
young  Negro  lieutenant  in  mufti,  we  settled  down  to 
read.  The  snow  had  started  tailing,  much  to  the  delight 
of  some  small  children  from  Pensacola.  who  assured 
us  that  they  had  never  seen  the  radiant  stuff  before. 

When  all  the  lights  went  out  without  any  warning 
a  kind  of  despairing  sigh  went  up  throughout  the  train, 
which  settled  down  to  a  state  of  fitful,  jaded  uneasi- 
ness. Not  even  the  scholarly  conductor,  who  walked 
through  the  car  explaining  that,  because  of  some  tech- 
nical aberration,  illumination  would  not  be  restored 
before  Washington,  could  eradicate  the  mood  of  pen- 


sive melancholy.  Even  the  temporary  attaches  of  the 
mighty  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  seemed  disinclined  to 
glorify  heartily  the  halls  of  Montezuma.  It  was  a  pale, 
stale,  flat  and  supine  train  which  rolled  through  the 
historic,  snow-clad  countryside  of  Virginia. 

When  we  pulled  to  a  halt  at  a  station  we  felt  too 
weary,  at  first,  to  wipe  a  peep-hole  in  the  steamed-up 
window.  But.  after  calling  on  deep  reserves  of  energy, 
we  cleared  a  little  space,  and  almost  instantly  our 
spirits  lifted  and  remained  elevated  during  the  rest 
of  that  darkened  journey  to  Washington. 

What  we  saw  when  we  looked  out  from  the  dispirited 
train  was  a  board  on  which  were  inscribed  two  words, 
"Sweet  Briar."  It  may  have  been  a  coincidence  but 
at  that  moment  the  whole  ethos  of  the  train  took  an 
upward  lurch.  The  children,  fretful,  since  snow,  which 
had  been  a  luxury,  was  now  commonplace,  started 
jumping  with  contentment.  The  Marines  started  to 
yawn  with  anticipation.  The  conductor,  looking  more 
academic  than  ever,  as  well  he  might,  announced  that 
the  lights  were  on  in  the  diner. 


The  author,  with  a  granddaughter. 
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What  brought  back  that  memory  of  how  a  train 
changed  its  mood  on  a  winter's  day  was  an  announce- 
ment in  this  newspaper  that  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews is  to  confer  an  Honorary  Doctorate  in  Litera- 
ture on  Mrs.  Catherine  Sims,  Dean  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Virginia.  We  trust  that  when  the  public  orator 
presents  Mrs.  Sims  he  will  garland  his  encomia  with 
poesie. 

Until  we  were  snatched  out  of  the  heavy  timeless- 
ness  which  can  engulf  a  torpid  train,  that  afternoon 
when  the  lights  went  out,  we  had  tended  to  envisage 
Sweet  Briar  as  a  gossamer  institution  afloat  on  a  bil- 
lowing carpet  of  pearly  clouds.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  us  that  it  would  be  solid  enough  to  have  a  railway 
station.  We  had  to  resist  an  impulse  to  step  out  of  the 
train  and  into  the  snow  when  we  glimpsed  those  words, 
"Sweet  Briar,"  through  the  softly  falling  snowflakes. 

In  the  old  days  the  name  of  the  railway  station  which 
announced  the  proximity  of  St.  Andrews  was  Leuchars 
Junction.  Never  once  did  those  two  words  instil  a  sense 
of  euphoria  in  us,  let  alone  in  a  whole  train.  Even  to- 
day we  can  catch  St.  Andreans  wincing  and  starting 
if  one  utters  the  dread  incantation   "Leuchars  Junc- 


tion" in  their  ears. 

Of  all  the  famed  resorts  of  higher  learning  in  Vir- 
ginia Sweet  Briar,  a  liberal  arts  college  for  women,  is 
probably  one  of  the  smallest.  It  was  founded  in  1901, 
and  not  by  a  bishop,  as  far  as  we  know.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  an  academic  kinship  between  St. 
Andrews  and  Sweet  Briar.  In  our  time  a  small  con- 
tingent of  girls  from  Sweet  Briar  would  spend  their 
Junior  Year  in  St.  Andrews,  and  this  practice  has  led, 
to  our  certain  knowledge,  to  the  marriage  of  a  number 
of  true  minds,  possibly  in  the  college  church  of  St. 
Salvator's. 

Junior  Year  girls  would  also  come  to  St.  Andrews 
from  ivy  league  sororities  like  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  They  were  all,  without  exception 
attractive  additions  to  the  ranks  of  scholarship  but, 
with  all  the  respect  in  the  world,  we  have  never  heard 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or  Smith  send  the 
morale  of  a  deflated  train  soaring.  All  the  Sweet  Briar 
girls  we  knew  were  a  credit  to  their  college  and  they  all 
showed  more  spunk  than  their  fellow  Virginian,  George 
Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  who  only  got  as  far 
as  thinking  about  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


Photo:  Judv  Waxter  '49 


Catherine  Cox  Reynolds  '49  was  chosen  as  Commencement  Speaker  by  the  Class  of  1974.  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  chats  after  the  Commencement 
exercises  with  Miss  Dorothy  Jester,  Dean  of  Students,  and  President  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr. 
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Twenty-Five  Years  on  the  Left  Bank 

By  R.  John  Matthew 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Morris  Gamble  Booth  '50 


r\  quarter-century  as  Paris  reckons  time  is  insigni- 
ficant, but  for  the  2343  young  men  and  women  who 
have  participated  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
France  since  1948  this  short  span  has  been  momentous. 
The  aggregate  of  new  ideas,  new  experiences,  new 
friendships,  new  interests,  careers,  and  even  marriages 
generated  during  this  period  is  incalculable. 

Dr.  R.  John  Matthew,  director  of  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  program  from  1957  to  1972,  in  his  brief  but 
glowing  account  chronicles  the  first  25  years  of  this 
highly  successful  venture  in  international  education. 
The  idealism  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  of  the  youth- 
ful participants  are  there,  as  well  as  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  students,  advisors,  direc- 
tors, professors  and  office  personnel. 

Understandably  and  perhaps  unavoidably  esoteric, 
the  book  for  the  initiated  evokes  memories  on  every 
page.  Pictures  of  favorite  professors,  actors,  court- 
yards; vignettes  of  historic  crises;  anecdotes  gleaned 
from  the  student  publication.  Transition  —  there  is 
something  to  remind  all  "anciens  eleves"  of  the  group, 
as  they  retrace  their  steps  on  the  Latin  Quarter  map, 
that  their  lives  will  always  bear  the  imprint  of  their 
junior  year. 

On  Sweet  Briar,  too,  the  program  has  made  its  mark. 
It  has  opened  wide  a  window  on  the  world;  it  has  pro- 
vided a  means  whereby  education  can  help  the  United 
States  fulfill  its  mission  in  international  affairs.  In 
the  words  of  President  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr..  it 
has  proved  to  be  "one  of  the  College's  greatest  assets. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  globe  .  .  .  Sweet  Briar  is  its 
Junior  Year  in  France."  □ 


■       '-■•,:.-"       ' 


The  uncaptioned  photographs  on  these  two  pages  are  taken  from 
Iwenty-Five  Years  on  the  Left  Bank,  bv  R.  John  Matthew. 
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NEW: 

Courses  in  Photography 


By  Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr. 


In  1910,  A.  J.  Anderson  wrote  in  The  ABC  of  Artis- 
tic Photography,  "  'You  have  to  set  photography 
amongst  the  mechanical  arts!  Truly,  were  photograph- 
ers as  readily  equipped  as  you  are  to  praise  their  own 
work  in  writing,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  endure  the 
reproach  of  so  vile  a  name.'  I  claim  no  originality  for 
this  protest.  I  have  merely  taken  it  from  Leonard  da 
Vinci's  note-book,  substituting  'photography'  for 
'painting  .  .  .  .'  The  cream  of  the  joke  lies  in  the  fact 
that  da  Vinci  tells  us  that  the  old  critics  called  paint- 
ing 'mechanical'  because  it  was  'done  with  the  hand.' 
After  all,  photography  is  an  'Art'  which  has  made  but 
little  progress  since  the  days  of  D.  O.  Hill,  and  photo- 
graphers are  only  beginning  to  discover  the  flexibility 
of  pure  photography.  Possibly  photography  has  failed 
to  earn  its  status  as  a  Fine  Art  because  so  much  of  it 
has  been  'done  with  the  hand.'  " 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  photography  as  an  art  form 
was  widely  considered  not  only  passe,  but  dead  and 
incapable  of  resurrection.  Its  resurgence  as  a  serious 
artistic  medium  surprised  many.  Today  it  is  becoming 
so  firmly  established  that  many  museums  do  not  count 
themselves  complete  without  a  sizable  exhibition  of 
photographs. 

Last  fall,  Sweet  Briar  instituted  its  first  photography 
course  (Art  119)  in  the  Art  Studio  Department  dealing 
with  black  and  white  still  photography.  Three  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  Hill  House  were  converted  into  a 
fully-equipped  teaching  darkroom. 

Subscribing  as  I  do  to  the  old  Salon  school  that 
"composition  and  technical  perfection  preceed  expres- 
sion," I  place  emphasis  on  both  in  teaching  photo- 
graphy. The  line  between  "science"  and  "art"  in  photo- 
graphy is,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  blurred.  I  would  sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  attempts  at  distinction  be  ignored 
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Photo:  Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr. 


Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr.,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  teaches  Art  1 19. 
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in  favor  of  the  philosophy  of  interdependence,  the  yin- 
yang  of  photography,  just  as  the  final  prints  are  the 
result  of  space/ground,  light/dark. 

So  the  course  seeks  to  instill  a  basic  knowledge  of 
optics  and  the  behavior  of  light,  camera  types  and  their 
application,  the  functions  of  shutter,  aperture,  lenses, 
filters,  artificial  light  sources.  The  student  learns  dark- 
room procedures  of  developing  and  printing  various 
film  types  on  a  variety  of  paper  grades.  Printing  tech- 
niques utilized  include  "burning  in"  (increasing  ex- 
posure to  one  or  more  areas  of  an  enlargement)  while 
"dodging"  (decreasing  or  preventing  exposure  on  an- 
other area  of  the  print)  which  enables  the  student  to 
exert  great  influence  over  the  final  print  throughout 
the  range  of  highlight  and  shadow,  thereby  producing 
the  most  effective  tonal  renditions  for  the  particular 
image  sought  by  the  photographer. 

This  is  perhaps  part  of  the  "mechanical"  process 
to  which  Anderson  referred.  For  the  student  to  be  suc- 
cessful, she  must  not  only  know  the  rudiments  of  a 
camera,  enlarger,  films,  papers  and  chemicals,  but 
she  should  employ  her  knowledge  of  light  wave  be- 
havior, depth  of  field,  lens  aberrations,  film  speeds  and 
characteristics,  lighting  techniques,  ad  infinitum. 


Problems  of  calculating  exposure  are  the  most  con- 
stant with  photographers.  Therefore  exposure  methods 
employing  both  incident  and  reflected  light  readings 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  other  more  specialized 
methods  such  as  averaging  spot  readings  for  parti- 
cularly contrasty  subjects  to  underexposure  and  over- 
development for  flat  situations.  In  developing  film, 
students  use  several  of  the  more  popular  reels  and 
tanks.  They  discover  the  most  common  problems  en- 
countered in  developing  and  methods  for  counteracting 
the  irregularities  inevitably  encountered. 

The  culmination  of  these  "mechanical"  processes 
is  printing.  In  many  ways,  the  ultimate  creative  tal- 
ents of  the  photographer  are  exercised  at  this  stage. 
Through  choices  of  papers,  tonal  renditions,  cropping. 
use  of  screens,  multiple  images  and  numerous  other 
possibilities,  the  photographer  is  able  to  convert  pains- 
taking hours  into  a  beautifully  finished  print. 

Each  student  presents  six  "final"  prints,  dry  mount- 
ed, and  suitable  for  exhibition  as  a  final  examination 
or,  rather,  final  demonstration.  Some  of  those  works 
are  reproduced  on  these  pages. 

Yet  the  course  attempts  to  be  more  than  a  mastery 
of  these,  alas,  "mechanical"  skills.  It  seeks  to  elevate 
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the  craft  to  the  level  of  art  through  the  development 
of  artistic  interpretation.  It  is  the  study  of  form,  cohe- 
sion, line,  texture,  balance,  tension,  contrast,  dischord 
and  harmony,  repetition  and  focal  impact,  all  brought 
together  in  a  unity  of  composition. 

As  the  student  begins  to  "see  photographically," 
she  explores  the  bounds  of  composition  to  the  limit. 
She  realizes  how  much  lies  within  the  restrictions  of 
those  limits  and  also,  the  dependence  of  interpreta- 
tion upon  her  own  artistic  selection  and  omission. 
Photographs,  at  first  self-conscious  expressions,  begin 
to  be  transformed  by  the  "discovery"  of  unity  and 
simplicity.  The  statement  of  the  artist  then  flows  more 
naturally  through  and  from  the  work. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  throughout  the  course, 
only  basic  tools  are  used.  While  various  lenses,  filters 
and  other  photographic  aids  are  studied,  only  standard 
35-mm  cameras  with  ordinary  50-mm  lenses  were  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  students'  photographs.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  mind  of  man  can  never  exhaust  the 
possibilities  existent  in  a  simple  box  camera.  It  is  a 
thought  with  which  I  agree.  The  modern  fascination 
(even  obsession)  with  gadgets  has  certainly  not  passed 
photography  by  and  has  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  pocketbooks,  if  not  the  skills,  of  many  amateur 
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photographers.  So  the  basics  are  mastered  first. 

Outside  the  classroom,  students  spend  many  hours 
shooting  film  and  processing  the  negatives  and  prints 
in  the  darkroom.  Three  three-hour  lab  sessions  are 
held  each  week  with  each  of  the  twelve  students  at- 
tending one  supervised  session.  As  members  of  Infinity, 
the  photography  club  on  campus,  they  spend  more 
hours  in  quest  of  the  perfect  print. 

Offered  for  the  first  time  last  fall,  the  course  was 
not  without  its  problems.  Textbooks  did  not  arrive 
until  several  weeks  into  the  course  and  the  darkroom 
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was  not  completed  and  ready  for  instructional  use 
until  almost  Thanksgiving.  Nevertheless,  the  students 
managed  to  overcome  these  obstacles  and.  more,  to 
produce  a  delightful  collection  of  photos. 

The  course,  heavily  over-enrolled  for  the  fall  term, 
will  be  followed  in  the  spring  term  by  an  advanced 
course.  Art  120,  taught  by  Dr.  Langley  Wood.  Dr. 
Wood.  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Studies  at  Sweet 
Briar,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  field  of  photo- 
graphy. His  course  will  deal  with  the  use  of  such  ad- 
vanced techniques  as  high-contrast,  kodalith,  micro- 
graphy, macrography.  reticulation,  posierization,  copy- 
ing and  photo  montage.  D 
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With  Sorrow 

We  Report  the  Deaths 

of  these 

Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  and  Friends 


Mrs.  F.  A.  Kern  (Mary  Davidson  AC) 

December  1973 
Mrs.  Alice  S.  Stringfellow  (Alice  Shirey  AC) 

September  10,  1972 
Miss  Mary  S.  Reed  '18 

April  2,  1974 
Miss  Pauline  Gauss  '19 

December  18,  1973 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Specht  (Grace  Nicodemus  '19) 

May  11,1974 
Mrs.  Carlos  E.  Lyon  (Frances  Kenney  '20) 

March  3,  1974 
Mrs.  John  S.  Worden  (Rhoda  Allen  '21) 

March  8,  1974 
Mrs.  William  E.  Widau  (Elizabeth  Murray  '22) 

December  31,  1973 
Mrs.  Marvin  Tackett  (Elizabeth  Schnorbach  '22) 

January  1,  1974 
Mrs.  Frederic  Mercur  III  (Elizabeth  Pape  '24) 

March  27,  1974 
Miss  Frances  Engeman  '25 

December  3,  1973 
Mrs.  Tucker  Battle  (Mildred  Strode  '25) 
Mrs.  H.  B.  von  Arnim  (Beulah  Ellis  '26) 

August  1972 
Mrs.  Walter  Pfister  (Helen  Jung  '26) 

December  1973 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Smith  (Margaret  Laidley  '26) 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Lewis  (Nancy  Wallover  '26) 

January  12, 1974 
Mrs.  Kendrick  Hardcastle,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Bachman  '27) 

December  28, 1973 
Mrs.  Wellford  C.  Reed  (Elizabeth  Lewis  '29) 

December  3, 1973 
Mrs.  John  L.  Chambers  (Margaret  Lanier  '33) 

March  16,  1974 
Mrs.  George  H.  Smith  (Jane  Anderson  '35) 
Mrs.  William  J.  McGinn  (Helen  Jenkins  '35) 

June  4,  1971 
Miss  Dorothy  B.  Sanford  '39 

May  1974 
Mrs.  Marion  Collins  (Marion  Behrens  '63) 
Mrs.  William  F.  McLaughlin  (Elizabeth  Swing  '66) 

February  1974 
Bernice  Drake  Lill,  former  Director  of  Admission 

June  7,  1974 


Bequests  Received 


The    College    acknowledges    with    gratitude   bequests 
from  the  estates  of: 


Katherine  Brightbill  Biltz  '28  (Mrs.  Robert  O.  Biltz) 
Rhoda  Allen  Worden  '21  (Mrs.  John  S.  Worden) 

Helen  Ewen  Jenkins  as  part  of  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, Edward  Jenkins,  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, 1936-1954. 

Henrietta  S.  Lee,  mother  of  Anne  Carter  Lee  '62 

Mary  S.  Reed '18 


The  Betsy  Durham  Goodhue  Memorial 

Certain  members  of  the  Class  of  1939  wanted  to 
make  a  tangible  memorial  to  Betsy  Durham  Goodhue, 
whose  death  last  summer  filled  them  with  a  sense  of 
loss,  not  only  of  a  personal  friend  but  also  of  a  positive 
force  for  the  College.  Knowing  of  Betsy's  love  for  Sweet 
Briar,  her  interest  in  the  arts,  and  her  enthusiasm  for 
promoting  sound  new  ventures,  they  have  proposed  the 
idea  of  equipping  a  ceramics  studio  to  a  few  of  her 
closest  friends  and  family  with  the  result  that  we  now 
have  $3,440.00  for  the  purchase  of  wheels  and  kilns 
and  other  basic  equipment  and  encouragement  that 
further  support  may  be  forthcoming.  There  may  be 
alumnae  who  have  access  to  some  of  these  needed  items 
which  are  still  good  but  have  outlived  that  craftsman's 
enthusiasm.  If  such  is  the  case,  please  contact  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Gifts  and  Estate  Planning.  Box  G,  Sweet 
Briar,  Virginia  24595.  We  welcome  your  participation 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you  can  throw  a  pot 
when  you  come  to  visit. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  memorial  to  date 
are  Julia  Gray  Saunders  Michaux,  Yvonne  Leggett 
Dyer,  Mary  Lou  Simpson  Bulkley,  Eleanor  Claflin 
Williams,  Mary  Mackintosh  Sherer,  Ann  Benedict 
Swain,  Mary  Treadway  Downs,  Ellen  George  Framp- 
ton,  Jean  Oliver  Sartor,  Happy  James  Wathen,  Janet 
Thorpe,  Betty  Frazier  Rinehart,  Bettina  Bell  Wyman, 
Lillian  Neely  Willis,  Henriette  Hart  and  Emery  Gill 
Williams  and  Gracey  Luckett  Bradley. 

Others   include   Albert   Goodhue,   Julia   Sadler  de- 
Coligny,  Louise  Anderson  Hodges  and  Will  Durham. 
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Estate^ 

Planning 

News 


The  signing  of  the  Trust  Agree- 
ment was  executed  by  (standing, 
I.  to  r.)  Joseph  Atkins  of  Capito- 
line  Investment  Services;  Julia 
deColigny,  Director  of  Estate 
Planning;  and  Peter  V.  Daniel, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
Seated  (I.  to  r.)  are  N.  Andre 
Nielsen  of  the  United  Virginia 
Bank;  and  Harold  B.  Whiteman, 
Jr.,  President. 


A  special  event  was  staged  in  the  President's  Of- 
fice on  the  morning  of  June  7,  1974,  when  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  President,  and  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer,  signed  the  Trust  Agreement 
with  the  United  Virginia  Bank,  creating  the  Sweet 
Briar  College  Pooled  Income  Fund.  This  provides  a 
vehicle  through  which  donors  can  make  an  irrevocable 
gift  to  Sweet  Briar,  enjoy  an  income  from  the  gift  as 
long  as  they  live  and  even  for  the  life  of  another  bene- 
ficiary, claim  a  charitable  deduction  in  the  year  of  the 
gift  to  reduce  their  taxable  income,  and  lessen  their 
estate  taxes  at  the  termination  of  their  contracts. 

IT  WORKS  LIKE  THIS:  Suppose  I  am  60  years 
old  and  not  wealthy,  but  I  love  my  alma  mater,  and  I 
want  to  do  something  to  see  to  it  that  it  not  only  sur- 
vives but  flourishes.  I  realize  that  Sweet  Briar  will  need 
my  help  as  much  as  my  grandchildren  will;  so  I  plan 
to  leave  a  charitable  bequest  of  $5000  in  my  will.  I 
have  some  stock  for  which  I  paid  a  small  amount.  It 
has  gone  down  some  lately,  but  over  the  years  there 
have  been  several  splits;  so  the  cost  basis  is  low  enough 
that  I  would  be  subject  to  payment  of  a  lot  of  capital 


gains  if  I  were  to  sell  it.  It  pays  a  very  low  dividend; 
I  can't  depend  on  its  income  for  much  help.  I  decide 
to  give  the  stock  now  to  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Pooled 
Income  Fund,  which  will  entitle  me  to  a  charitable 
deduction  of  almost  $2000  in  this  tax  year,  and  if  that 
is  more  than  30%  of  my  taxable  income,  it  can  be 
spread  over  the  next  five  years  until  used  up.  Depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  my  adjusted  gross  income,  that 
can  save  me  anywhere  from  $500  to  almost  $1000  in 
income  taxes,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  it  will 
provide  considerably  more  spendable  income  than  I 
would  ever  have  gotten  from  holding  on  to  that  stock. 
If  all  goes  well,  as  it  should  with  first-class  professional 
money  management,  the  corpus  will  grow  and  my  in- 
come will  increase,  and  at  the  termination  of  my  con- 
tract, the  units  I  bought  with  my  original  $5000  will 
go  to  the  College  without  becoming  a  taxable  part  of 
my  gross  estate,  and  I  will  enjoy  a  lofty  place  among 
the  angels. 

In  fact,  it's  such  a  good  deal,  I  may  go  into  the 
Pool  with  $25,000  instead  of  the  $5000,  "though  they'll 
be  tickled  with  either.  Just  write  to  the  address  below. 


Director  of  Estate  Planning 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595 


□ 


MARY  HEbEN  COCHRAN  LIBRARY 
SWEET  BRIAR       VA       24595 


1974  AImimim©  Come!  Meetlrng 


't  too  early  to  mark  the  dates  of  C 
6  on  vour  calendar  for  the  1974  Ah 
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